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AUTHOE’S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  I had  in  view  in  the  production  of  the  present  work  was 
a sliort  and  clear  description  of  Surgical  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ; in  which  I have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  point  out 
the  best  works  both  of  these  and  foreign  countries.  According  to 
the  plan  of  this  book,  many  things  are  slightly  treated  of,  and  many 
only  hinted  at,  which  will  be  enlarged  on  in  my  oral  lectures. 

I must  not  be  blamed  for  having  omitted  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear ; for  Ophthalmic  Surgery  has  attained  so  great  importance  as  to 
require  a special  treatise ; and,  like  many  other  Teachers,  I deliver 
a separate  course  of  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

Heidelberg^  November  1821. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION.* 

The  short  space  of  time  in  which  a new  Edition  has  become  neces- 
sary, (although  the  fourth  consisted  of  above  two  thousand  copies,) 
and  the  translations  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  seven  different 
languages,  are  such  honourable  and  pleasing  testimonies  of  ^he  con- 
tinued favourable  reception  of  this  book,  that  I have,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  endeavoured  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  present  state  of  Surgery.  The  last  six  years 
have  been  specially  fruitful  in  important  events  throughout  the 
whole  realm  of  Surgery,  and  I trust  I have  not  overlooked  anything 
of  consequence.  To  M.  Pigne,  I must  offer  my  best  thanks  for  the 
many  additions  he  has  made  to  his  French  translation. 

Heidelberg^  June  1839. 

* Second  Edition,  Dec.,  1825;  Third  Edition,  April,  1828;  Fourth  Edition,  April, 
1833. 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 

Although  from  the  extremely  short  space  of  time  which  has  ren- 
dered a sixth  edition  of  this  Handbook  necessary,  very  numerous 
additions  and  alterations  cannot  be  made,  yet  I hope,  by  much  im- 
provement, to  have  increased  its  utility.  May  it  still  continue  to 
merit  the  favourable  reception  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

CHELIUS. 

Heidelberg,  August,  1843. 
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TRANSLATOB’S  PREFACE. 


It  is  a common  practice  in  the  German  Medical  Schools  for  the 
Teacher  to  publish  a Textbook  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
and,  taking  this  with  him  into  the  Class-room,  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
and  thus  form  his  lecture.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  work 
of  Chelius,  many  things  are  but  slightly  noticed,  and  some  only 
hinted  at,  which  seem  worthy  of  being  fully  and  completely  detailed. 

Had  I confined  myself  to  a mere  translation  of  my  original,  many 
important  points  must  have  been  omitted,  and  the  object  for  which 
I undertook  the  publication  of  the  Handbook  could  not  have  been 
attained.  ’ I was  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  annotations  and  com- 
ments, the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  reading,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  and  enlarging  the  Author’s  short  notices,  so  as  to 
render  them  more  generally  useful  both  to  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner. In  doing  this  I have  far  exceeded  the  limits  I had  origin- 
ally proposed  to  myself,  but  the  subject  is  so  important,  and  fresh 
matter  was  so  constantly  at  hand,  that  my  great  difficulty  has  been 
in  restricting  my  work  within  its  present  bounds. 

My  first  object  in  undertaking  this  task  was  to  render  Surgeons 
in  this  country  more  conversant  with  foreign  practice  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  French  Surgery,  with  its  showy,  but  sometimes  too 
hazardous  operations,  had  indeed  been  pretty  well  known  among  us 
ever  since  the  peace  of  1815,  soon  after  which,  medical  students, 
with  other  British  visitors,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  French  capital. 
But  of  the  Surgery  of  the  German  Schools  very  little  had  been 
known  in  England  until  within  the  last  few  years,  no  standard 
German  book  having  appeared  in  English  since  the  publication  of 
Heister’s  valuable  work  a century  ago. 
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TRANSLATOirS  PREFACE. 


Several  years  since,  when  I was  preparing  to  deliver  Lectures  on 
Surgery  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  (soon  after  commencing  which, 
severe  illness  forced  me  to  resign  my  appointment,)  I was  thankful 
for  the  great  assistance  I derived  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
Chelius’s  excellent  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie ; and  as  I grew  more 
familiar  with  the  work,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a translation  of 
it  would  present  to  my  countrymen  a fair  and  satisfactory  view 
of  the  important  services  which  our  German  brethren  have  rendered 
to  Surgery.  Still,  however,  I felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  notes 
of  my  own,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  discussing  occasional, 
and  sometimes  important,  differences  in  the  practice  of  the  German 
and  English  Schools.  In  doing  this  I trust  I have  fairly  stated  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  shown  on  what  grounds  I have  decided 
between  them. 

I shall  be  charged,  I fear,  with  having  buried  my  Author  beneath 
a mass  of  notes  and  comments.  They  are  indeed  numerous,  and 
they  might  occasionally  have  been  made  shorter,  had  I condensed, 
in  my  own  words,  the  opinions  of  the  authors  I have  cited.  To 
this  practice,  however,  though  not  uncommon,  I am  utterly  opposed. 
The  meaning  of  a writer  ought  to  be  best  set  forth  in  his  own  words, 
and  if  others  attempt  to  convey  his  meaning  briefly,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  fail  to  declare  his  opinions,  or  they  altogether  misrepresent 
them.  I have,  therefore,  with  but  few  and  unimportant  exceptions, 
quoted  the  statements  of  authors  in  their  original  words.  I have  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  award  to  the  originators  of  new 
modes  of  practice,  their  just  meed  of  credit  j and  if,  as  may  occa- 
sionally have  happened,  I have  passed  by  unnoticed  any  of  the 
leading  Surgical  writers  of  the  British  Schools,  I hope  on  a future 
opportunity  to  repair  my  seeming  inattention. 

To  Professor  Chelius,  with  whom  I communicated  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  my  publication,  my  best  thanks  are  due, 
for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  the  several  parts  of  his  new 
edition,  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I trust  he  will  be  gratified  with 
the  pains  I have  taken  to  place  him  in  a condition  to  be  estimated 
as  he  truly  deserves  to  be  by  British  Surgeons,  and  to  make  liis 
work  a stock  book  in  English  Surgical  Literature. 


TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


XI 


I have  also  to  thank  many  kind  friends  who  have  furnished  me 
with  information  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  me,  and  which  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  But  to  none  am  I more  deeply 
indebted  than  to  my  able  and  excellent  friend  James  Dixon,  Surgeon 
to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  lately  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  St.  Thomas’s  School,  for  his  ready  and  constant  assistance 
during  tlie  whole  course  of  this  work ; and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  testimony  to  his  high  pro- 
fessional talent  and  private  worth. 

Before  I conclude,  it  is  but  justice  to  my  Publisher  to  acknow- 
ledge his  liberality  in  allowing  me  entirely  to  control  and  conduct 
this  work,  according  to  my  own  views,  no  less  than  his  readiness 
in  undertaking,  solely  on  my  recommendation,  the  publication  of  a 
book,  which,  although  well  known  and  estimated  abroad,  was  almost 
new  to  English  Surgeons,  and  could  only  be  brought  out,  in  the 
manner  I desired,  at  considerable  risk  and  expense.  To  him,  there- 
fore, is  due  in  part  the  appearance  of  this  eighth  translation  of 
Chelius’s  Handbook,  since  without  his  assistance  it  would  probably 
have  never  seen  the  light. 

I know  not  whether  to  consider  it  a matter  of  gratulation,  that  a 
reprint  of  my  translation  has  been  begun  at  Philadelphia.  Nine 
numbers  have  already  appeared,  without  any  communication  having 
been  made  with  my  publisher,  although  he  had  offered  to  furnish 
an  edition  for  the  American  market  before  the  forms  were  broken 
up.  I must  at  least  feel  gratified  that  my  Author’s  celebrity  has 
reached  to  the  western  hemisphere  : it  will  be  extended  to  India,  in 
a way  more  satisfactory  to  my  publisher,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 


Blackheath,  February,  1847. 


John  F.  South. 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


Abdomen,  Wounds  of,  i.  456 ; varieties  of 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  456  ; super- 
ficial wounds,  i.  456 ; bruises — symptoms, 
treatment,  and  consequences,  i.  457  ; 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  epigastric, 
internal  mammary,  or  abdominal  ar- 
tery, i.  457 ; Travers  on  the  effects  of 
injury  of  the  abdomen,  i.  457  ; general 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i. 
457 ; penetrating  wounds,  i.  457  ; symp- 
toms, i.  457  ; Henneu  on  the  escape  of 
the  intestines  from  injury,  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  457  ; Green’s 
case  of  fatal  penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  i.  458  ; treatment  of  simple 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  458 ; Travers 
on  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  458  ; use  of 
sutures  in  wounds  of  the  abdominal  parie- 
tes,  i.  458 ; occasional  symptoms  caused 
by  the  use  of  sutures,  i.  458 ; mode  of 
applying  the  sutures,  i.  458;  Graefe  on 
the  application  of  sutures,  and  including 
the  peritoneum  in  the  suture,  i.  459  ; 
treatment  of  penetrating  wounds,  i.  459  ; 
Hennen  on  the  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  460;  protru- 
sion of  the  omentum  or  intestines,  i. 
460  ; return  of  the  protruded  part,  i. 
460 ; enlargement  of  the  wound  some- 
times necessary  to  effect  the  return,  i. 
460 ; condition  of  the  protruded  intes- 
tine a guide  to  its  return,  i.  461  ; if  the 
omentum  be  inflamed,  bruised,  and 
partly  disorganized,  or  gangrenous,  it 
must  not  be  returned,  i.  461 ; Dupuytren 
objects  to  the  return  of  the  protruded 
omentum  into  the  abdomen,  i.  461  ; 
Wounds  of  the  Intestines,  i.  462  ; symp- 
toms, i.  462 ; Travers,  Green,  Tyi’rell, 
and  South’s  cases  of  wounded  intestines, 
i.  462 ; Travers  on  wounds  of  the  intestines 
communicating  directly  with  the  surface, 
i.  463  ; varieties  of  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, i.  463  ; Travers  on  the  varieties  of 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  i.  463  ; difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  wounded 
and  protruded  intestine,  i.  463  ; different 
kinds  of  stitches  employed,  i.  463  ; Scarpa 
and  Larrey’s  practice,  i.  464  ; Denans, 
lieclard,  Jobert,  Leinbert,  and  Reybard’s 
practice  in  wounded  intestine,  i.  464, 
465 ; Shipton’s  and  Travers’  experi- 

^ -o’  Benjamin  Bell, 

John  Bell,  and  Hennen,  on  the  use  of 
the  suture  in  wounded  intestine,  i.  466, 
VOL,  I, 


467 ; objections  to  the  use  of  stitches  in 
wounded  intestine,  i.  467  ; reasons  in 
favour  of  their  use,  i.  468  ; Travers  on 
the  objections  to  returning  a wounded  in- 
testine, without  suture,  into  the  abdomen, 
i.  468  ; Travers  and  Benjamin  Bell,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  suture,  after  union 
has  taken  place,  i.  468;  Travers’  direc- 
tions for  stitching  a wounded  intestine, 
i.  468  ; approval  of  Lembert's  plan,  i. 
469  ; Astley  Cooper’s  practice  in  small 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  i.  469  ; Dupuy- 
tren’s  modification  of  Lembert’s  plan,  i. 
469  : Travers  on  the  reparation  by  ar- 
tificial connexion  of  the  divided  parts  of 
a wounded  intestine,  i.  470  ; treatment  of 
a perfectly  divided  intestine,  one  end  only 
being  found,  i.  470  ; treatment  of  wounded 
intestine,  i.  470;  treatment  of  wounded 
intestine  when  the  fceces  escape  by  the 
wound,  i.  471  ; Travers  and  South  on 
the  treatment  of  wounded  intestine  with- 
out fmcular  discharge  or  prolapse,  i.  471 ; 
Travers  on  spontaneous  reparation  in 
wounded  intestine,  i.  471 ; contraction  of 
the  intestine  sometimes  the  result  of  a 
wound,  i.  471 ; effusion  of  fsecal  matter, 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  constitutes  the 
most  dangerous  complication  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  471 ; 
Travers  and  Hennen  on  effusions  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  under  such 
circumstances,  i.  472  ; extravasation  of 
the  intestinal  contents,  i.  472  ; Travers 
on  the  impediments  to  effusion  of  the 
intestinal  contents,  i.  472  ; symptoms  of 
effusion,  i.  473  ; effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  i.  473 ; the  ef- 
fused blood  is  either  collected  in  a cir- 
cumscribed space,  or  diffused  over  the 
abdomen,  i.  473  ; treatment  of  exti’avasa- 
tion,  i.  473  ; Hennen’s  case  of  musket- 
shot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  the  ball 
passing  afterwards  per  anum,  i.  474. 

Abernethy,  on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78 ; 
on  poultices,  i.  85 ; on  opening  a cold 
abscess  with  a lancet-puncture,  or  a 
trocar,  i.  90  ; on  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i. 
138  ; on  permanent  chordee,  from  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  i.  158  ; on  gonorrhoea 
virulenta,  i.  162  ; objection  to  any  attempt 
to  check  gonorrhoea,  i.  169  ; recommends 
a soothing  practice,  i.  169;  on  lumbar 
abscess  generally  connected  with  carious 
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vertebra;,  i.  186 ; experiments  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  pus,  i.  188;  treat- 
ment of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  189  ; supported 
by  Astley  Cooper  and  Lawrence,  i.  190  ; 
on  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation 
which  sometimes  supervenes  after  the  ab- 
scess has  been  opened,  i.  191 ; paronychia 
ungualis,  i.  192;  paronychia  tendinosa,  i. 
1 93  ; paronychia  osseosa,  i.  194  ; on  epiny- 
chia,  or  ulceration,  with  great  thickening 
at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  i.  194 ; on  the 
cure  of  epinychia,  i.  198 ; case  of  wounded 
meningeal  artery,  i.  301 ; on  a costive  state 
of  the  system  preceding  tetanus,  i.  378  ; 
on  the  treatment  of  simple  fracture  of 
the  skull  with  depression,  without  the  tre- 
phine, i.  392 ; on  puncturing  the  dura 
mater,  to  evacuate  the  effused  blood,  i.  407 ; 
only  employs  the  trepan  in  injuries  of  the 
head,  when  secondary  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion and  pressure  require  it,  i.  412 ; on  the 
use  of  a broad-chest  bandage  in  emphy- 
sema, i.452 ; mode  of  treatment  of  wounded 
joints,  i.  490 ; commended  by  South,  i. 
490 ; on  the  question  of  immediate  am- 
putation in  compound  fractures,  i.  518; 
on  symptomatic  fever,  i.  521 ; the  bracket 
splint,  i.  523,  524 ; denies  the  possi- 
bility of  simple  dislocation  of  the  spine, 
i.  534  ; on  the  operation  of  trepanning  the 
spine,  i.  541  ; on  pseudo- syphilis,  i.  651 ; 
on  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  syphilis,  i.  651 ; on  the  oc- 
casional spontaneous  healing  of  chancre, 
i.  655  ; on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219  ; on 
the  application  of  two  ligatures,  and  the 
division  of  the  artery  between  them,  ii. 
222  ; case  of  ligature  of  the  internal 
carotid,  on  account  of  a wound,  ii,  233 ; 
case  of  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  in 
the  groin,  ii.  258 ; on  the  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac,  ii.  261 ; on  compression  in 
the  treatment  of  teleangiectasy,  ii.  282 ; 
on  passing  the  bougie  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  ii.  359;  on  the  use  of  metallic 
bougies,  ii.  359  ; on  hsemorrhage  from  the 
urethra  after  passing  the  bougie,  ii.  365  ; 
on  puncturing  spina  bifida  ii.  468  ; on  the 
division  of  tumours,  ii.  647 ; on  fungus 
hmmatodes,  ii.  721  ; on  the  treatment  of 
traumatic  phlebitis,  ii.  863  ; on  the  com- 
plete section  of  the  nervous  twig  in 
cases  of  wound  of  a nerve-branch  in 
bleeding,  ii.  863  ; case  of  division  of  a 
nerve  wounded  in  blood-letting,  ii.  887 ; 
case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  digital 
nerve,  ii.  887  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint,  by  the  circular  cut,  ii.  934. 

Abscess,  i.  34,  36 ; formation  of  the  walls 
of,  and  the  circumscription  of  the  pus,  i. 
36  ; the  walls  are  secreting  and  absorbing 
surfaces,  i.  36 ; metastatic  abscesses,  i.  36; 
Travers  on  the  lining  membrane  of  an 


abscess,  i.  38 ; Hunter  and  Travers  on  the 
circumstances  which  determine  an  abscess 
to  the  surface,  i.  38 ; cold  or  Ijmph  ab- 
scess i.  45  ; abscess  of  congestion,  i.  45; 
symptoms  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45 ; Mr. 
South’s  case  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45 ; Dr. 
lligby  on  puerperal  abscess,  following 
contagious  or  adynamic  puerperal  fever, 
i.  47 ; when  an  abscess  is  ripe,  it  either 
opens  of  itself,  or  it  must  be  opened,  i.  87  ; 
small  abscesses  just  beneath  the  skin,  and 
those  in  glandular  structures  should  alone 
be  allowed  to  burst,  i.  87  ; circumstances 
under  which  the  early  opening  of  ab- 
scesses is  required,  i.  87 ; circumstances 
under  which  abscesses  are  opened  late,  i. 

87 ; South  recommends  the  early  opening 
of  abscesses  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  in 
glandular  structures,  i.  87  ; opening  of  ab- 
scesses (^oncotomia)  effected  by  the  knife, 
escharotics,  and  the  seton,  i.  88 ; deep  ab- 
scesses with  thick  coverings  should  be 
opened  with  the  bistoury,  i.  88  ; South’s 
condemnation  of  pressure  and  squeezing 
an  abscess,  i.  88  ; mode  in  which  es- 
charotics are  employed,  i.  89 ; passing 
a seton  through  an  abscess,  i.  89 ; open- 
ing an  abscess  with  a cutting  instru- 
ment generally  preferable,  i.  89 ; South  | 
on  opening  an  abscess,  i.  89  ; treat- 
ment of  cold  abscess,  i.  90 ; various  plans 
for  opening  a cold  abscess  recommended 
by  Abernethy,  Beinl,  Walther,  Schaack, 
Bust,  Nasse,  Zang,  and  Callisen,  i.  90 ; 
in  selecting  his  plan  of  operating,  the 
Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  difi'erence 
of  constitution,  by  the  more  or  less  weak 
state  of  the  cellular  walls,  and  by  the  size 
of  the  swelling,  i.  90  ; constitutional  treat- 
ment also  required,  i.  90  ; Kluge’s  plan  of 
treating  lymph  abscesses,  i.  9 1 ; further  i 
treatment  after  opening  the  abscess,  i.  i 
91 ; if  there  be  deficiency  of  power  in  the  i 
part,  stimulants  may  be  used,  but  moist  ' 
warm  poultices  are  more  effectual,  i.  92 ; 
tonics  may  be  given  internally,  i.  92 ; if  i 
the  opening  close  too  soon,  the  edges  may 
be  drawn  asunder,  or  separated  with  a 
probe,  i.  92;  proud  flesh  repressed  with 
caustic,  i.  92  ; formation  of  fistulous  pas- 
sages, i.  92 ; membrane  of  the  fistula,  first 
pointed  out  by  Hunter,  since  described  by 
Villerme,  Laennec  and  Breschet,  i.  92  ; 
Hunter’s  description  of  it,  i.  92 : treat- 
ment of  the  fistulous  passage,  i.  93 ; phms 
of  treatment  recommended  by  Lang- 
enbeck,  H.  Dewar,  Cramer,  Walther, 
and  others,  i.  93;  Langenbeck’s  recom- 
mendation of  the  ligature,  i.  93  ; atten- 
tion to  the  general  health  requisite  during 
suppuration,  i.  93  ; abscess  of  the  tonsil, 
i.  140;  opening  an  abscess  of  the  tonsils 
with  a guarded  bistoury  or  the  pharyngo- 
tome,  i.  141 ; treatment  after  the  pus  has 
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been  evacuated,  i.  141 ; in  rare  cases  the 
abscess  becomes  external  under  the  jaw,  i. 
141  ; Allan  Burns  on  the  spontaneous 
bui'sting  of  the  abscess,  i.  141 ; it  is  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  i.  142  ; details 
of  a case  in  which  the  trachea  was  deluged 
with  purulent  matter,  and  death  by  suffo- 
cation ensued,  i.  142;  Burns’  advice  in 
such  cases  to  tap  the  abscess  with  trocar 
and  canula,  i.  142  ; in  most  cases  of  ton- 
sillar abscess  the  action  of  emetics  will 
cause  the  rupture  of  the  abscess ; if  not, 
it  must  be  opened,  i.  142;  Burns’  and 
South’s  directions  for  opening  a tonsillar 
abscess,  i.  142  ; cases  of  fatal  brnmorrhage 
consecutive  to  opening  a tonsillar  abscess 
mentioned  by  Portal,  Allan  Burns,Tyrrell, 
and  Brodie,  i.  142 ; Lawrence’s  case  of 
alarming  haemorrhage  from  puncturing  an 
immature  tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142  ; abscess 
of  the  parotid  gland  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  i.  148 ; Evanson  and 
Maunsell  on  the  suppuration  of  mumps,  i. 
149 ; treatment  of  mumps  after  an  abscess 
has  formed,  i.  150;  abscess  of  the  breast, 
i.  151;  opening  the  abscess  only  advis- 
able, when  it  is  very  deep,  has  proceeded 
slowly,  the  pain  is  great,  and  the  fever 
high,  i.  151  ; South’s  recommendation 
that  abscess  of  the  breast  be  opened  freely 
and  early,  i.  151 ; advantages  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, i.  152;  deep-seated  abscesses  in 
the  mammary  gland,  or  between  it  and 
the  pectoral  muscles,  i.  153;  to  be  opened 
early,  i.  153;  fistulous  passages  to  be  laid 
open  throughout  their  whole  length,  i. 
153 : Astley  Cooper  on  chronic  abscess  of 
the  breast,  i.  153 ; South’s  case  of  chronic 
abscess  of  the  breast,  operated  on  by  mis- 
take for  scirrhus,  i.  153 ; abscesses  in  the 
labia  or  nymphte,  i.  160 ; Hunter  and 
Kicord  on  abscesses  complicating  gonor- 
rhoea in  the  female,  i.  160;  suppuration 
of  the  testicle  to  be  feared,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  severe,  and  the  pain  throb- 
bing, i.  179;  suppuration  of  the  testicle 
rare,  when  the  swelling  is  sympathetic,  i. 
180;  Astley  Cooper  on  suppuration  of 
the  testicle,  i.  180 ; bursting  of  the  abscess 
sometimes  followed  by  a fungous  growth, 
i.  180  ; treatment  of  suppuration  and  ab- 
scess of  the  testicle,  i.  181 ; South  on  the 
treatment  of  fungus  of  the  testicle,  conse- 
cutive to  abscess,  i.  181  ; seat  of  the  in- 
fiammation  in  lumbar  abscess,  i.  185  ; 
symptoms,  i.  185 ; formation  of  the  abscess, 
i.  185;  general  symptoms  of  suppuration 
not  present,  if  the  abscess  be  not  large,  i. 
185;  Astley  Cooper  on  the  symptoms  of 
psoas  abscess,  i.  185 ; Pearson  on  the 
symptoms  preceding,  and  accompanying 
the  formation  of  the  abscess,  i.  1 86 ; causes, 
1.  186  ; English  Surgeons  generally  con- 
sider disease  of  the  vertebrie  to  be  the 


cause,  i.  186  ; Pott  on  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  spine  in  this  complaint,  i.  186  ; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  origin  of  psoas  or 
lumbar  abscess  in  inflammation  of  the 
spine  and  intervertebral  substance,  i.  186  ; 
Abernethy,  Lawrence,  andDupuytren  on 
lumbar  abscess,  generally  connected  with 
carious  vertebrm,  i.  186;  South  on  the 
origin  of  the  disease  from  external  vio- 
lence, its  origin  then  being  in  the  spine,  i. 

187  ; South  on  the  distinctive  characters 
of  psoas  abscess  from  femoral  hernia,  i. 
187 ; John  Pearson  on  the  situation  of  the 
external  abscess,  i.  187;  Samuel  Cooper’s 
notice  of  Kamsden’s  case  of  lumbar  ab- 
scess, i.  187  ; South  on  the  insidious  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  i.  188  ; abortive  treat- 
ment of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  188;  opening 
the  abscess,  i.  188 ; Dupuytren  on  the 
changes  that  sometimes  take  place  in  the 
abscess,  i.  188 ; Astley  Cooper  remarks, 
that  the  abscess  must  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course,  i.  188  ; this  opinion  controvert- 
ed by  South,  i.  188  ; Cline  and  Aberne- 
thy’s  experiments  to  cause  absorption  of 
the  pus,  i.  188  ; South  on  issues  in  the 
treatment  of  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess,  i. 

188  ; difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  the  self-evacuation  of  the 
abscess,  or  of  puncturing  and  emptying  it, 
either  entirely  or  partially,  i.  189;  Deck- 
ers, Benjamin  Bell,  and  Crowther  on  tap- 
ping the  abscess  vith  a trocar,  i.  189  ; 
Latta  recommends  the  use  of  a seton  in 
addition,  i.  189;  this  latter  practice  con- 
demned by  South,  who  prefers  opening 
the  abscess  with  a lancet,  i.  189;  Aber- 
nethy s plan  of  treatment,  i.  189  ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Lawrence  support  Aber- 
nethy’s  views,  i.  190;  Kirkland  advises 
to  let  the  abscess  break  of  itself,  i.  190  ; 
John  Pearson  prefers  making  a small 
aperture,  and  treating  the  ulcer  in  a 
gentle  manner,!.  190;  Dupuytren  leaves 
the  abscess  to  nature,  i.  190  ; South’s  plan 
of  treatment,  i.  190 ; treatment  to  be 
pursued  after  the  abscess  is  opened,  i. 
191 ; Pearson  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the 
treatment  of  the  sinuous  cavities  result- 
ing from  the  abscess,  by  injections,  i. 
19 1 ; Dupuytren  recommends  cauteriza- 
tion, or  weak  injections  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  nitric  acid,  i.  191  ; treatment 
of  the  abscess,  if  inflammation  super- 
vene after  it  has  been  opened,  i.  191  ; 
Abernethy  on  the  symptoms  of  the  super- 
vening inflammation,  i.  191;  Pearson 
mentions  that  the  larger  arteries  some- 
times ulcerate  into  the  abscess,  i.  191 ; 
M‘Dowell  mentions  a case  in  which 
ulceration  took  place  in  a portion  of  the 
Ueum  adhering  to  the  cyst  of  the  abscess, 
i.  191  ; whitlow  and  its  varieties,  i.  192  ; 
South’s  cases  of  abscesses  external  to  the 
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joint,  i.  210 ; Astley  Cooper  and  Coulson 
on  the  bursting  of  abscesses  of  the  hip- 
joint,  i.  2.53  ; Mackenzie  and  Scott’s  cases 
of  abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  254 ; the 
abscesses  to  be  freely  opened,  i.  269 ; 
Ford,  Wend,  van  der  Haar,  Rust,  Brodie, 
and  Jaeger,  on  the  treatment  of  these 
abscesses,  i.  269 ; Sabatier  and  Ficher 
advise  their  being  opened  with  caustic, 
i.  269  ; Larrey,  with  the  red-hot  trocar, 
i.  269 ; Rust,  with  the  actual  cautery,  i. 
269  ; Rust  advises  passing  a seton  through 
the  joint,  i.  269;  Brodie  and  Jaeger  re- 
commend free  incisions  in  opening  these 
abscesses,  i.  269;  Brodie  and  South  on 
the  management  of  abscesses  at  the 
hip,  i.  269  ; subsequent  treatment,  i. 
269 ; connection  of  Pott’s  disease  with 
lumbar  and  psoas  abscess,  i.  278  ; Brodie 
on  the  disappearance  of  psoas  abscess,  and 
its  appearance  elsewhere,  i.  278  ; Brodie 
on  abscess  connected  with  vertebral  caries 
in  the  neck,  i.  284  ; treatment  of  abscess 
resulting  from  a bruise,  i.  334;  abscess 
of  the  brain,  i.  399 — see  Wounds  of  the 
Head  ; abscesses  of  the  liver  consequent 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  i.  427 ; Morere 
and  Duparcque  on  abscess  of  the  womb, 

i.  484;  abscesses  about  the  anus,  i.  726  ; 
treatment  of  abscesses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rectum,  i.  728 ; Brodie  on 
the  treatment  of  large  abscesses  high  up 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  i.  729 ; Key 
on  abscess  in  the  hernial  sac  after  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  ii. 
42-49  ; abscesses  by  the  side  of  the  rec- 
tum, from  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies, 

ii.  393  ; abscess  of  the  prostate,  ii.  419  ; 
abscesses  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
after  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  611. 

Acarus  scabiei,  i.  635. 

Acephalocysts,  ii.  704. 

Achii.lis’  Tendon,  Division  of,  i.  491 ; 
tearing  of  the  tendon,  i.  491  ; causes  and 
symptoms,  i.  491  ; laceration  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  i.  492  ; John 
Hunter  on  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
i.  492  ; mode  of  union  of  the  rup- 
tured tendon,  i.  492  ; treatment,  i.  492  ; 
John  Hunter  on  the  treatment  of  the 
ruptured  tendon,  i.  492  ; various  bandages 
for  the  cure  of  the  rupture,  i.  493  ; the 
bandages  proposed  by  Gooch,  Petit, 
Schneider,  Desault,  and  Wardenburg,  i. 
493  ; Edmonston’s  plan  of  treatment,  i. 
494 ; the  slippers  of  Petit,  Ravaton, 
Monro,  and  Graiife,  i.  494 ; objections  to 
bandaging,  i.  494  ; after-treatment,  i.  494. 

Acromion,  Fracture  of,  i.  548. 

Adams,  Dr.,  on  the  acarus  scabiei.  i.  636. 

Adams’,  Mr.,  case  of  longitudinal  dis- 
location of  the  radius,  i.  791 ; case  of 
hydrocephalocele  treated  by  puncture,  ii. 
102. 


Adams,  Mr.  William,  post  mortem  appear- 
ances in  a case  of  hip-disease,  i.  262. 

Addison’s,  Mr.,  artificial  leg,  ii.  846. 

Aetius  on  aneurism,  ii.  197. 

Akoldthus’  case  of  extirpation  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  first  on  record,  ii.  994. 

Alanson’s,  Mr.,  mode  of  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision,  ii.  890 ; on  amputa- 
tion just  above  the  ancle,  ii.  921  ; mode 
of  amputating  at  the  shoulder-joint  with 
the  circular  cut,  ii.  958. 

Alban’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Alcock,  Mr.,  on  the  removal  of  the  edges 
of  the  cleft  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  604 ; 
mode  of  operating  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  605. 

Alcock,  Mr.  Rutherford,  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  shock  to  the  constitution  in 
severe  injuries  of  the  extremities,  when 
occurring  in  civil  life  and  on  the  field 
of  battle,  ii.  967. 

Alibert’s,  M.,  division  of  boils  into  four 
kinds,  i.  132;  dispute  with  Lugol  respect- 
ing the  acarus  scabiei,  i.  636  ; on  the 
varieties  of  cancer,  ii.  761. 

Alison,  Dr.,  on  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, i.  24. 

Allan,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  the  scorpion 
sting,  i.  351  ; on  compression  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  ii.  213;  on  the  seat  of 
stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii.  336 ; case  of 
retention  of  the  urine  in  the  ureter,  ii.  410. 

Alliot,  M.,  on  urethroplasty,  i.  742. 

Alouette’s,  M.  L’.,  mode  of  amputating 
at  the  hip-joint,  by  the  flap  cut  with  a 
single  flap,  ii.  936. 

Amesbury’s,  Mr.,  fracture-apparatus,  i. 
512  ; apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle,  i. 
551 ; apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon, i.  560  ; fracture-bed,  i.  571 ; on  the 
formation  of  a false  joint,  with  a fibro- 
ligamentous  capsule,  and  a lining  mem- 
brane, i.  588 ; on  the  causes  of  the  non- 
union of  fractured  bones,  i.  588. 

Ammon,  M.  von,  on  the  causes  of  congeni- 
tal dislocation,  i.  769. 

Amputation  ; the  circumstances  in  gun- 
shot wounds  requiring  amputation  on  the 
spot,  i.  343;  Hennen  on  the  nature  of' 
the  injuries  in  gun-shot  wounds  re-  ■ 
quiring  amputation,  i.  344  ; amputation  1 1 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  should  | 
be  performed  early,  i.  344  ; Wiseman,  . I 
Le  Dran,  and  Ranby  on  immediate  i 
amputation,  i.  345  ; Faure  on  the  pro-  ■ ' 
priety  of  delaying  the  operation,  i.  345; : 
Bilguer’s  objections  to  amputation  alto-  ■ 
gether,  i.  345 ; Hunter’s  objections  to  pri-  - 
mary  amputation,  i.  345 ; Hennen,  Pit-  - 
cairn.  Gunning,  and  Guthrie  on  im- 
mediate amputation,  i.  .346  ; Guthrie’s  ‘ 
reasons  for  an  early  performance  of  the  ? 
operation,  i.  347;  symptoms  which  may> 
require  the  performance  of  amputation  i 
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at  a time  more  or  less  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  injury,  i.  347  ; conditions 
under  which  amputation  may  be  neces- 
sary in  fractures,  i.  517;  Astley  Cooper 
and  Abernethy  on  the  question  of  im- 
mediate amputation,  i.  518  ; South  on 
the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in 
determining  on  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate amputation,  i.  519  ; amputation 
must  not  be  performed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  symptomatic  fever,  i.  522  ; 
Hunter  on  the  removal  of  the  injured 
limb  during  the  continuance  of  hectic, 
i.  522  ; South  on  the  objects  and  occa- 
sional results  of  immediate  amputation, 
i.  523  ; cases  in  which  amputation  is  in- 
dicated in  necrosis,  i.  698 ; the  question 
as  to  the  necessity  of  amputation  in 
dislocations  accompanied  with  tearing 
of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  joint,  and 
thrusting  out  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 

i.  768 ; in  compound  dislocations  of  the 
knee,  i.  806  ; of  the  ancle-joint,  i.  809 , 
of  the  toes,  i.  814  ; amputation  requisite 
when  mortification  ensues  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  principal  artery,  ii.  226 ; is 
rarely  successful,  ii.  226  ; the  question  of 
amputation  in  aneurism  of  bones,  ii.  279  ; 
amputation  requisite  in  exostosis,  when  its 
size  does  not  permit  its  removal,  ii.  676  ; in 
osteosteatoma,  and  in  osteosarcoma,  am- 
putation should,  if  possible,  be  performed 
above  the  next  joint,  ii.  678  ; amputation 
requisite  in  some  cases  of  spina  ventosa, 

ii.  680;  amputation  of  the  breast,  ii. 
798;  of  the  penis,  ii.  801 ; amputations 
of  the  limbs,  ii.  887 ; amputations  divided 
into  those  which  are  performed  in  the 
continuity  of  limbs  and  those  at  joints, 
ii.  888 ; points  to  be  considered  in  per- 
forming amputations,  ii.  888  ; precautions 
against  haemorrhage,  ii.  889 ; inconve- 
niences of  the  application  of  the  tour- 
niquet, ii.  889  ; compression  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery  by  a capable  assistant  prefer- 
able, ii.  889  ; Brunninghausen’s  recommen- 
dation to  swathe  the  limb  in  flannel, 
to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood,  ii.  889  ; 
South  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
tourniquet,  and  of  compression  of  the 
principal  artery  by  a capable  assistant 
m amputation,  ii.  889  ; formation  of  such 
wound  that  the  bone  can  be  properly 
covered  by  soft  parts,  ii.  890  ; by  the  cir- 
cular incision,  ii.  890  ; the  Celsian  ope- 
ration, ii.  890;  objections  to  this  opera- 
tion, ii.  890  ; Petit,  Mynors,  Briinning- 
hausen,  Louis,  Alanson,  Gooch,  Bell, 
Desault,  Richter,  Boyer,  Graefe,  Dupuy- 
tren,  Wilhelm,  Valentin,  and  Portal’s 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  890  ; flap  amputa- 
tions, ii.  89 1;  Pott,  Siebold,  and  Schreiner’s 
operations,  ii.  892 ; Langenbeck  and  Scout- 
etten’s  operations  for  disarticulations,  ii. 


892  ; the  oblique  cut  of  Sedillot  and 
Baudens,  ii.  892  ; the  sloping  cut  of 
Blasius,  ii.  892  ; retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  and  sawing  of  the  bone,  ii.  893  ; 
scraping  off  the  periosteum  superfluous,  ii. 

893  ; Walther  and  Brunninghausen’s  ma- 
nagement of  the  periosteum,  ii.  893  ; 
South  on  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  by  the  hand,  ii.  893 ; South  and 
Liston  on  the  use  of  the  saw,  ii.  893 ; 
South  on  the  duties  of  the  assistant, 
when  the  bone  is  being  sawn  through, 
ii.  894 ; ligature  of  the  divided  vessels, 
ii.  894  ; historical  sketch  of  the  treat- 
ment of  htemorrhage  after  amputation, 
ii.  894 ; South  on  venous  haemorrhage, 
and  the  ligature  of  the  veins  after  amputa- 
tion, ii.  894;  subsequent  dressing  of  the 
wound,  ii.  895  ; leaving  the  wound  open 
for  some  hours  after  the  operation,  to 
guard  against  after-bleeding,  ii.  895 ; 
Dupuytren’s  practice,  ii.  895  ; South  on 
the  exposure  of  the  stump,  ii.  895 ; mode 
of  dressing  to  promote  quick  union,  ii. 
895  ; South  on  the  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  ii.  896  ; South  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plaster  straps  after  amputation, 
ii.  896  ; use  of  cradles  after  amputation,  ii. 
897  ; South  on  the  use  of  cradles,  and  of 
a substitute  for  them,  after  amputation,  ii. 
897  ; dressing  after  flap-amputations,  ii. 
897 ; South  on  the  use  of  sutures  after 
flap-amputations,  ii.  897;  dressing  of  the 
stump,  when  intended  to  heal  by  sup- 
puration and  granulation,  ii.  897 ; South’s 
objections  to  the  practice,  ii.  897 ; accidents 
which  may  ensue  after  amputation,  ii.  897  ; 
renewal  of  the  dressing  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, ii.  897 ; mode  of  changing  the 
dressings,  ii.  898  ; withdrawal  of  the  liga- 
ture, ii.  898 ; general  treatment  after  ampu- 
tation, ii.  898  ; Benedict’s  stimulant  treat- 
ment of  stumps,  ii.  898 ; South  on  the 
treatment  of  ligatures  after  amputation, 
ii.  898  ; after-bleeding,  and  its  treatment, 
ii.  898  ; ligature  of  the  principal  arterial 
trunk  for  consecutive  haemorrhage,  ii. 
898 ; causes  and  treatment  of  parenchy- 
matous bleeding,  ii.  899  ; treatment  of  con- 
secutive haemorrhage,  from  ossification  or 
cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  arteries, 
li.  899 ; South  on  the  treatment  of  after- 
bleeding, ii.  899  ; South  on  the  impro- 
priety of  tying  the  main  arterial  trunk 
for  consecutive  haemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tation, ii.  899 ; South  on  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery  in  after-bleeding,  ii.  899  ; 
violent  inflammation  of  the  stump,  and  its 
treatment,  ii.  899  ; erythetic  condition  of 
the  stump,  ii.  899;  inflammation  of  the 
arteries  or  veins,  a not  infrequent  cause  of 
death  after  amputation,  ii.  900;  symptoms 
and  treatment,  ii.  900  ; insufiicieut  degree 
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of  inflammation,  or  torpid  condition  of  the 
stump,  ii.  900;  treatment  of  sloughing,  ii. 
900  ; of  too  copious  suppuration,  ii.  900  ; 
causes  and  treatment  of  protrusion  of  the 
bone,  ii.  900  ; South  on  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  protrusion  of  the  bone,  ii.  901 ; 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  ii.  901 ; South  on  the 
exfoliation  of  bone  after  amputation,  ii. 
901 ; ulceration  of  the  bone  or  soft  parts, 
ii.  901  ; South  on  the  fungous  growth 
from  the  medullary  cavity,  ii.  901 ; the 
relative  value  of  the  several  modes  of 
proceeding  in  amputation  of  the  limbs  in 
their  continuity,  ii.  901 ; objections  to 
the  flap-operation,  ii.  902 ; cases  in  which 
the  flap-operation  is  suitable,  ii.  902 ; 
Liston’s  preference  of  the  flap-operation, 
and  objections  to  the  circular  operation, 
ii.  902  ; South  and  Fergusson  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  flap  and  circular  opera- 
tions, ii.  903 ; Fergusson  on  amputation 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  ii.  903 ; South’s  objections 
to  flap-operations  on  the  leg,  ii.  903 ; 
the  propriety  of  quick  union  of  stumps, 
or  of  the  cure  by  suppuration  and  granu- 
lation, ii.  904  ; Dupuytren’s  mode  of 
dressing  stumps,  ii.  904;  South  on  the 
union  of  an  amputation-wound,  ii.  904  ; 
results  of  amputation,  ii.  905  ; Phillips, 
Lawrie,  Potter,  and  South  on  the  results 
of  amputation,  ii.  905.  Amputation  in 
the  continuity  of  the  several  limbs  : — am- 
putation through  the  thigh,  ii.  906 ; pre- 
paratory steps  of  the  operation,  ii.  906  ; 
compression  of  the  artery,  ii.  906  ; South 
on  the  position  of  the  limb,  ii.  906 ; 
South  on  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
assistants,  ii.  906  ; the  circular  operation, 
ii.  907 ; division  and  retraction  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  tissue,  ii.  907 ; South 
on  the  circular  cut  and  vertical  division 
of  the  skin  laterally,  ii.  907  ; section  of 
the  muscles,  ii.  907 ; of  the  periosteum, 
ii.  907  ; sawing  the  bone,  ii.  907  ; cutting 
through  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  ii.  907  ; South  on  the  mode  of 
using  the  knife  in  amputating,  ii.  908  ; 
South  on  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts 
with  the  hand,  while  sawing  through  the 
bone,  ii.  908  ; bandaging  and  dressing  the 
wound,  ii.  908  ; South  on  bandaging  and 
dressing  tbe  wound,  ii.  908 ; amputation 
through  the  thujh,  with  two  flaps,  ii.  908  ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  908  ; Langeubeck’s 
mode  of  amputating,  ii.  908  ; Liston’s  mode 
of  amputating  the  thigh,  by  the  flap-opera- 
tion, ii.  909 ; preferred  by  Syme  and 
Fergusson, ii.  909  ; Fergusson  and  South’s 
reasons  why  the  hind  flap  should  be 
longer  than  the  front,  ii.  909  ; amputation 
through  the  thigh,  with  a single  flap,  ii. 
909;  Henedict,  Textor,  and  .Jaeger’s  plan 
of  amputating,  with  a flap  from  the  outer 


side,  ii.  909 ; Zang  and  Textor's  plan,  with  | 
a flap  from  the  inner  side,  ii.  909  ; Hey's  ; 
mode,  with  the  flap  from  behind,  ii.  909  ; J 
B.  Bell,  Le  Gras,  and  Foulliay’s  plan, 
with  a flap  from  before,  ii.  909  ; mode  of  ■ 
operating,  ii.  909  ; Dr.  Little’s  case  of  : 
amputation,  with  a flap  from  behind,  ii. 
909 ; Fergusson’s  recommendation  to  ex- 
cise  a considerable  portion  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  in  that  operation,  ii.  909 ; Syme’s 
objections  to  amputation  through  the  shaft 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  recommendation 
to  amputate  through  the  condyles  or  tro- 
chanters, ii.  910 ; commented  on  by 
South,  ii.  910 ; Liston’s  account  of 
eighteen  amputations  through  the  thigh, 
ii.  910;  report  of  twenty-eight  amputa- 
tions through  the  thigh,  ii.  911;  Syme 
and  South  on  the  formation  of  conical 
stumps,  ii.  914  ; Syme  on  amputation 
through  the  epiphyses,  ii.  915;  amputa- 
tion through  the  leg,  ii.  915;  directions 
for  the  operation,  ii.  916  ; application  of 
the  tourniquet,  ii.  916 ; South  on  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet,  ii.  916; 
modes  of  operating  in  amputation  with 
the  circular  cut,  ii.  916;  amputation 
through  the  leg  in  its  lower  third,  ii.  917; 
Salemi,  Lenoir,  and  Baudens’  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  917  ; disjointing  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  ii.  917 ; Larrey’s  amputation 
through  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ii.  917  ; 
South  on  the  seat  of  amputation  through 
the  leg,  ii.  917;  ligature  of  the  vessels, 
ii.  918;  after-dressing,  ii.  918;  South 
on  the  ligature  of  the  retracted  anterior 
tibial  artery,  in  amputation  high  up 
through  the  leg,  ii.  918;  South  on  the 
treatment  of  hiemorrhage  from  the  nutri- 
tious artery  of  the  tibia,  ii.  918  ; South  on 
the  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether horizontally,  ii.  918;  South  on 
the  causes  of  subsequent  sloughing  of  the 
integuments,  ii.  918;  amputation  through 
the  leg  with  a single  flap,  ii.  919  ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  919;  South’s  objections 
to  flap  operations  on  the  leg,  ii.  919  ; am- 
putation through  the  leg  with  two  flaps, 
ii.  919;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  920;  Lis- 
ton and  Fergusson’s  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  920 ; amputation  just  above  the  ancle, 
ii.  921 ; Solingen,  Dionis,  White,  Brom- 
field,  Wright,  Alanson,  and  Hey  on  this 
operation,  ii.  921 ; Lawrence  and  South’s 
cases,  ii.  922 ; Liston’s  statistics  of  ampu- 
tation through  the  leg,  ii.  922 ; Lawrie’s 
objection  to  amputation  below  the  knee, 
ii.  922 ; South’s  tabular  report  of  ampu- 
tations through  the  leg,  ii.  922 ; ampu- 
tation through  the  upper  arm,  ii.  924; 
steps  preliminary  to  the  operation,  ii.  924  ; 
Liston’s  statistics  of  the  operation,  ii. 
925  ; South  on  the  propriety  of  having  a 
long  stump  if  possible,  ii.  925;  South’s 
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tabular  report  of  amputations  through 
the  upper  arm,  ii.  925 ; amputation 
through  the  fore-arm,  ii.  926 ; directions 
for  the  operation,  ii.  926;  amputation 
■with  a single  flap,  ii.  926  ; ■with  two  flaps, 
ii.  926 ; South  on  flap  amputations  through 
the  fore-arm,  ii.  926  ; South’s  tabular 
report  of  amputations  through  the  fore- 
arm, ii.  927  ; Liston’s  cases,  li.  927  ; am- 
putation through  the  metatarsal  and  me- 
tacarpal bones,  ii.  927  ; application  of  the 
tourniquet,  ii.  927 ; amputation  through 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  ii. 
927 ; mode  of  operating  when  the  flap  is 
formed  from  the  sole,  ii.  927  ; when  the 
flap  is  made  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  ii.  928  ; the  bone  best 
sawn  through  obliquely  from  within  out- 
wards, ii.  929 ; mode  of  operating  when 
the  flap  is  made  from  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  ii.  929 ; South  on 
the  consequences  of  amputation  through 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  ii. 
929 ; amputation  through  the  interme- 
diate metatarsal  bones,  ii.  929 ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  929 ; amputation  through 
the  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  930 ; amputa- 
tion through  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  ii.  930  ; South  and  Liston  on 
amputation  through  the  metacarpal  bones, 
ii.  930 ; amputation  through  the  fingers 
and  toes,  ii.  930 ; amputation  through 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  ii.  930 ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  930;  cutting  off 
the  finger  with  a chisel,  ii.  931 ; Mayor 
on  the  amputation  of  the  phalanges  with 
the  tachytome,  ii.  931 ; exarticulation  or 
amputation  through  the  joints,  ii.  931  ; 
cases  in  which  exarticulation  is  required, 
ii.  931 ; Scoutetten's  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  931 ; general  directions,  ii.  932;  con- 
dition of  the  parts  around  the  joint,  ii. 
932 ; exarticulation  of  the  thi^h  at  the 
hip,  ii.  932 ; danger  and  statistics  of  the 
operation,  ii.  932 ; Jaeger,  Krimer, 
and  South  on  the  operation,  ii.  933 ; 
cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii.  933 ; 
La  Croix  d’Orleans,  Perrault,  and  H. 
Thomson’s  cases,  ii.  933;  the  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  933 ; by  the  circular  cut,  ii. 
934:  Abernethy,  Veitch,  Cole,  Jaeger, 
Kerr,  and  Graefe’s  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  934  ; by  the  flap-cut  with  a single  flap, 
ii.  935 ; Puthod,  Hunczorsky,  Bryce, 
L’Alouette,  Langenbeck,  Delpech,  Le- 
noir, Plantade,  and  Manec’s  mode  of 
operating,  ii.  935  ; with  two  flaps,  ii.  937  ; 
Blandin,  Larrey,  Mott,  Dupuytren,  Lis- 
franc,  -ron  Walther,  Vohler,  Bell,  Be- 
dard, Liston,  Begin,  and  Sanson's  modes 
of  operating,  ii.  937  ; the  oval  cut,  ii. 
940;  Sanson,  Guthrie,  Scoutetten,  and 
Cornuau’s  modes  of  operating,  ii.  940 ; 
the  preference  given  to  Larrey’s  opera- 


tion, ii.  940  ; after  dressing,  ii.  942  ; exar- 
ticulation of  the  leg  at  the  knee,  ii.  942  ; 
opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
operation,  ii.  943;  Jaeger’s  statistics  of 
the  operation,  ii.  943  ; modes  of  operating, 
ii.  943  ; amputation  with  the  flap-cut,  ii. 
943 ; Blandin,  Eossi,  Maingault,  and 
Kern’s  operations,  ii.  943 ; the  circular 
cut,  ii.  944  ; Velpeau,  Cornuau,  and  Bau- 
dens’  operations,  ii.  944 ; the  operation 
when  the  knee-cap  is  diseased,  ii.  944 ; 
exarticulation  of  the  ancle-joint  an  infe- 
rior operation  to  amputation  through  the 
leg,  ii.  944  ; exarticulation  of  the  foot  at 
the  ancle,  ii.  944 ; Velpeau,  Baudens, 
Syme,  and  Handyside’s  modes  of  operat- 
ing, ii.  944 ; Syme  on  the  advantages  of 
this  operation,  ii.  946  ; exarticulation  of 
the  tarsal  bones,  ii.  946  ; the  operation  re- 
stricted to  the  removal  of  the  astragalus 
and  navicular  bones,  ii.  946  ; Hammond’s 
case  of  exarticulatiou  of  the  astragalus,  ii. 
946 ; Green’s  case,  ii.  946  ; general  di- 
rections for  the  operation,  ii.  946  ; am- 
putation of  the  foot  between  the  astragalus 
and  navicular  bones,  and  the  heel  and 
cuboid  bones,  ii.  947  ; Chopart’s  operation, 
ii.  947  ; cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii. 
947  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  947 ; when 
an  under  flap  only  is  formed,  ii.  947  ; 
when  an  under  and  upper  flap  are  formed, 
ii.  948  ; Maingault’s  operation,  ii.  948 ; 
Langenbeck,  Klein,  and  Kicherand’s  ob- 
jections to  the  upper  flap,  ii.  948  ; 'Wal- 
ther’s  operation  preferred,  ii.  948  ; Scou- 
tetten’s  oval  cut,  ii.  949  ; Blasius’  oblique 
cut,  ii.  949  ; exarticulation  of  the  metatar- 
sal bones,  ii.  949  ; advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  operation,  ii.  949  ; Hey, 
Scoutetten,  Lisfranc,  and  Miinzenthaler’s 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  949  ; exarticulation 
of  single  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  951  ; pre- 
servation of  the  great  toe  important,  ii. 
952  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  952  ; exarti- 
culation of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  ii.  952 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  952  ; 
Langenbeck  and  Scoutetten’s  operations, 
ii.  952 ; exarticulation  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe,  ii.  9.53 ; of  the  middle 
metatarsal  bones,  ii.  953 ; consentaneous 
removal  of  the  diseased  tarsal  bones,  ii. 
953 ; Key,  Dieffenbach,  and  Ruyer’s 
cases,  ii.  953;  exarticulation  of  the  toes, 
ii.  953  ; mode  of  operating  with  an  under 
flap,  ii.  953 ; with  a flap  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  ii.  953  ; with  an  outer  or  inner 
flap,  ii.  953  ; exarticulation  of  the  second 
from  the  first  phalanx,  ii.  954 ; of  all  the 
toes  at  once,  ii.  954  ; Scoutetten’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  954 ; exarticidation  of  the  arm  at 
the  shoulder,  n.  954;  various  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  955 ; compression  of  the 
subcla^vian  artery  by  an  assistant  safer 
than  with  an  instrument,  ii.  955 ; Wal- 
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ther’s  operation  by  an  upper  and  an  under 
flap.  ii.  955 ; dressing  the  wound,  ii. 
956 ; Le  Dran,  Garengeot,  Dupuytren, 
Onsenoort,  Lisfranc,  and  Chainpesme’s 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  956  ; the  operation 
on  the  left  arm,  ii.  956  ; Astley  Cooper’s 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  with  a 
single  flap,  ii.  956 ; Hesselbach,  Desault, 
Larrey,  Langenbeck,  and  Dupuytren’s 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  957  ; exarticula- 
tion with  the  circular  cut.  ii.  958  ; Mo- 
rand,  Sharp,  Nannoni,  Bertrandi,  Alan- 
son,  Graefe,  Cornuau,  Sanson,  and  B. 
Bell’s  operations,  ii.  958 ; Scoutetten’s 
operation  with  the  oval  cut,  ii.  958  ; Du- 
puytren, Be'clard,  Bonfi^ls,  and  Blasius’ 
operations,  ii.  959  ; circumstances  which 
guide  the  choice  of  either  of  these 
methods,  ii.  959  ; removal  of  the  injured 
acromion  or  glenoid  cavity,  ii.  960  ; prac- 
tised by  Brown,  ii.  960;  recommended 
by  Robinson  and  Fraser,  ii.  960 ; Lis- 
franc’s  modification  of  the  operation  when 
performed  prior  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  ii. 

960  ; gun-shot  wounds  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  ii.  960  ; excision  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  or  removal  of  the  broken  pieces 
requisite,  ii.  960  ; Larrey’s  operation  for 
the  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
iu  such  cases,  ii.  960 ; Guthrie  on  gun- 
shot wounds  causing  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus beneath  and  exterior  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  ii.  960 ; South  on  the 
excision  of  the  acromion,  glenoid  cavity, 
or  coracoid  process  in  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  ii.  961 ; Liston,  South, 
and  Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  ii.  961  ; ei-ar- 
ticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow,  ii. 

961  ; mode  of  operating  according  to 
Textor,  ii.  901 ; Brasdor,  Jaeger,  Hager, 
Rodger,  Dupuytren,  Velpeau,  Cornuau, 
Textor,  and  Baudens’  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  962  ; exarticulation  of  the  hand  at  the 
wrist,  ii.  963;  modes  of  operating,  ii. 
963  ; Lisfrauc’s  mode,  ii.  963 ; South  on 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  flap- 
amputation  at  the  wrist,  ii.  963;  exarti- 
culation of  the  metacarpal  hones  at  their 
junction  with  the  carpus,  ii.  963  ; mode  of 
operating  in  exarticulating  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  thumb,  ii.  964  ; formation 
of  the  upper  or  under  flap,  ii.  964 ; exar- 
ticulation of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
ring  and  middle  fingers,  ii.  964  ; Langen- 
beck and  Scoutetten’s  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  964 ; Scoutetten’s  oval  cut  in  exarti- 
culation of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone, 
ii.  964 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  964 ; in 
the  exarticulation  of  both  middle  meta- 
carpal bones,  ii.  964 ; von  Walther  and 
Astley  Cooper’s  modes  of  operating,  ii. 
965  ; Riadore,  Guthrie,  von  Graiife,  von 
Walther,  Jaeger,  Astley  Cooper,  Larrey, 
Tyrrell,  and  Bennaben’s  cases  of  excision 


of  part  of  the  hand,  ii.  965 ; mode  of  ope- 
rating in  exarticulation  of  the  four  meta- 
carpal bones,  ii.  965 ; Troccon’s  mode  of 
operating,  ii.  965  ; when  one  metacarpal 
or  metatarsal  bone  is  disea.sed  alone,  it 
should  be  alone  removed,  ii.  965 ; exci-- 
sion  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  ii.  965 ; 
of  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  965  ; of 
the  first  metatarsal  bone,  ii.  966  ; of  the 
other  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  966 ; exarticu- 
lation of  the  fingers,  at  their  junction  with 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  their  oum 
joints,  ii.  966;  Dupuytren  and  Lisfranc 
on  exarticulation  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  ii.  966  ; Barthelemy  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  palmar  aponeurosis  after  exar- 
ticulation of  the  fingers  from  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  ii.  966 ; mode  of  operating 
in  exarticulation  of  the  joints  of  the  fin- 
gers from  each  other,  ii.  966  ; with  two 
flaps,  ii.  966  ; Lisfranc’s  flap  operation, 
ii.  966 ; statistics  of  amputations,  ii.  967  ; 
Immediate  Amputation,  ii.  967  ; im- 
portance of  the  question,  ii.  967 ; South 
on  the  comparative  danger  of  primary 
and  secondary  amputation  in  severe  in- 
juries of  the  thigh,  ii.  967  ; South’s  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  primary  amputation, 
ii.  967  ; South  on  the  minor  danger  in 
injuries  of  the  leg  or  upper  extremities, 
and  the  consequent  propriety  of  imme- 
diate amputation,  ii.  967  ; John  Hunter’s 
preference  of  secondary  amputation,  ii. 
967  ; John  Hunter’s  objections  to  primary 
amputation  in  severe  injuries  of  the  ex- 
tremities, ii.  967  ; Astley  Cooper’s  opinion 
in  favour  of  immediate  amputation  in 
such  cases,  the  constitution  then  having 
but  one  shock  to  sustain,  ii.  967  ; Ruther- 
ford Alcock  on  the  difference  of  the  shock 
to  the  constitution  in  such  cases,  when 
occurring  in  civil  life,  and  on  the  field 
of  battle,  ii.  967. 

Amussat’s  M.,  case  of  forcibly  breaking 
through  the  anchylosis,  i.  248  ; on  the 
torsion  of  arteries,  i.  308 ; on  the  mode 
of  operating  torsion,  i.  309  : on  the  divi- 
sion and  thrusting  back  of  the  arterial 
coats,  ii.  227 ; operation  for  imperforate 
anus,  ii.  326  ; mode  of  operating  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  colon,  ii.  328 ; on  the  treat- 
ment of  complete  retention  of  urine  in 
stricture,  ii.  427  : on  the  introduction  of 
the  straight  catheter,  ii.  431  ; on  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted  when  air  enters 
a vein  during  an  operation,  ii.  856. 

Anciiyt.osis,  1.  240;  in  anchylosis  the 
opposed  ends  of  the  bones  are  united 
either  by  a ligamento  fibrous  structure  or 
by  bone,  i.  240 ; South  has  seen  the  con- 
necting medium  composed  partly  of  liga- 
mento-fibrous  and  partly  ot  bony  matter, 
i.  240;  John  Hunter  on  anchylosis,  i. 
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241 ; anchylosis  effected  by  the  whole 
substance  of  the  articulation,  i.  241  ; of 
two  kinds,  i.  241  ; Hunter  on  the  inflam- 
matory and  scrofulous  diseases  of  joints 
causing  anchylosis,  i.  242 ; Hunter  on 
soft  anchylosis  from  granulations,  i.  242  ; 
Hunter  on  bony  anchylosis,  i.  242 ; 
South’s  ■views  on  anchylosis  difl'er  some- 
what from  those  of  Hunter,  i.  242 ; 
South  on  soft  anchylosis  from  granula- 
tions, i.  242  ; Key  on  the  formation  of  a 
vascular  membrane  in  joints  as  a pre- 
liminary to  anchylosis,  i.  242 ; South’s 
cases  of  fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  243  ; South’s 
case  of  the  complication  of  bony  and 
fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  245  ; Hunter’s  case 
of  soft  anchylosis  from  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  suirounding  parts 
to  the  joint,  i.  246  ; Mayo’s  case  of  injury 
to  the  ancle,  followed  by  the  absorption 
of  the  cartilages,  and  effusion  and  organi- 
zation of  lymph  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  i.  246  ; process  of  bony  anchylosis, 
i.  246  ; the  most  important  form  of  bony 
anchylosis,  i.  246 ; Cruveilhier’s  case  of 
bony  anchylosis  of  the  right  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  247  ; other  kinds  of  anchylo- 
sis, i.  247 ; treatment  of  the  soft  or  liga- 
mento-fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  247  ; Velpeau 
on  the  treatment  of  complete  anchylosis,  i. 
247  ; Barton’s  operation  of  cutting  out  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  i.  247  ; also 
performed  by  Gibson,  i.  247  ; operation 
for  the  establishment  of  a false  joint,  i. 
247 ; Velpeau  favourable  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, i.  248  ; performed  by  Barton  and 
Eodgers  with  success,  i.  248  ; the  opera- 
tion of  breaking  thi'ough  the  anchylosis, 
i.  248  ; condemned  by  Velpeau,  i.  248 ; 
Amussat’s  case,  i.  248;  Velpeau  on  the 
consequences  of  the  adhesion  of  the  knee- 
pan  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  i.  248  ; 
Louvrier’s  apparatus  for  the  rupture  of 
the  anchylosis,  i.  248  ; Velpeau’s  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  that  apparatus,  i.  249. 

Anchylosis,  causes  and  treatment,  ii.  310. 

Ancle-joint,  dislocation  of,  i.  807 ; exarti- 
culation of  the  foot  at,  ii.  944 ; excision 
of,  ii.  983. 

Anderson,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  treatment  of  burns,  i.  114;  employed 
by  him  in  cases  of  old  and  recent  burns, 
vesicated  and  sphacelated,  i.  114;  pre- 
paration of  the  cotton,  i.  115. 

Anderson’s,  Mr.,  operation  for  tying  the 
common  iliac,  ii.  256  ; operation  for  tying 
the  internal  iliac,  ii.  257  ; on  the  ligature 
of  the  external  iliac,  ii.  261. 

Andral’s,  M.,  objections  to  the  term  in- 
flammation, and  substitution  of  the  term 
hypera:mia,  i.  22. 

Andrews’,  Mr.,c^e  of  penetrating  wound  of 
the  chest  with  injury  to  the  lung.  i.  441. 

Anel’s,  M.,  operation  for  aneurism,  ii.  214. 
VOL.  I. 


Aneubisms  : — definition  and  varieties,  ii. 
196;  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Paul  of  A5giiia 
on  aneurism,  ii.  197;  John  Hunter’s  de- 
finition of  aneurism,  ii.  197 ; distinction 
between  true  and  false  aneurism,  ii.  197  ; 
Breschet  on  the  four  principal  kinds  of 
true  aneurism,  ii.  197 ; symptoms  of 
aneurism,  ii.  198 ; John  Hunter  on  the 
coagulation  of  blood  in  an  aneurism,  ii. 
198 ; John  Hunter  and  Hodgson  on  the 
bursting  of  aneurisms,  ii.  199  ; bursting 
of  aneurisms  into  mucous  canals,  ii.  199  ; 
Dr.  Wells’  case  of  an  aneurism  bursting 
into  another  artery,  ii.  199;  distinguishing 
characters  of  circumscribed  true  and  false 
aneurism,  ii.  200  ; Lawrence  on  the  hruit 
de  sovfflet,  ii.  200 ; South  on  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  circumscribed  true 
and  false  aneurism,  ii.  201 ; diagnosis  of 
aneurisms  from  other  swellings,  ii.  201  ; 
Dupuytren,  Ferrand,  Astley  Cooper,  and 
South’s  cases  of  aneurism  mistaken  for 
abscess,  ii.  201 ; Warner’s  case  of  abscess 
mistaken  for  aneurism,  ii.  202  ; causes  of 
aneurism,  ii.  202 ; Eicherand  on  the 
occurrence  of  aneurism  in  the  dissecting- 
room  servants,  ii.  202 ; Guthrie  on  the 
predisposing  cause  of  aneurism,  ii.  203  ; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  age  at  which  aneu- 
rism occurs,  ii.  203  ; John  Hunter,  Astley 
Cooper,  Hodgson,  Guthrie,  Lisfranc,  and 
South  on  the  relative  frequency  of  aneu- 
rism in  the  sexes,  ii.  203  ; relative  fre- 
quency of  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  ii. 

203  ; Hunter,  Hodgson,  and  Lisfranc  on 
the  relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the 
arteries,  ii.  203  ; more  than  one  aneurism 
may  exist  at  the  same  time,  ii.  204; 
Cline  and  Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  ii.  204 ; 
Astley  Cooper,  Tyrrell,  Pelletan,  and 
Cloquet’s  cases  of  the  existence  of  nume- 
rous aneurisms  in  the  same  person,  ii. 

204  ; condition  of  the  arterial  coats  in  an 
aneurism,  ii.  204  ; John  Hunter  admits  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  artery  as  the 
cause  of  aneurism,  ii.  205  ; Scarpa’s  views 
respecting  the  non-expansion  of  all  the 
arterial  coats  in  aneurism  not  always  cor- 
rect, ii.  205 ; spontaneous  cure  of  aneu- 
rism, ii.  206  ; circumstances  Avhich  favour 
spontaneous  cure,  ii.  206 ; John  Hunter 
and  South  on  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
aneurism,  ii.  206  ; mode  of  cure  of  aneu- 
rism, ii.  206  ; enlargement  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation,  ii.  207 ; remedies  for 
the  treatrnentof  aneurism,  ii.  207  ; treat- 
ment of  internal  aneurism  on  Valsalva’s 
plan,  ii.  207  ; application  of  astringent 
remedies  to  restore  the  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  coats,  ii.  207  ; Gudrin,  Eicherand, 
and  Hodgson  on  the  application  of 
pounded  ice  to  aneurism,  ii.  207  ; com- 
pression, ii.  208 ; of  the  swelling  alone 
objectionable,  ii.  208  ; of  the  artery  above 
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the  swelling,  il.  208  ; of  the  whole  limb, 
ii.  208 ; Guattani’s  plan  of  treating  aneu- 
rism by  compression,  ii.  209 ; John 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  Blizard,  Freer,  Hodgson, 
Richerand,  Hutton,  Bellingham,  Liston, 
Allan,  Greatrex,  and  Crampton  on  com- 
pression in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii. 
210 ; cases  in  which  compression  may  be 
had  recourse  to,  ii.  213 ; S.  Cooper  on  the 
effects  of  compression  in  aneurism,  ii. 
213  ; ligature  of  the  aneurismal  artery,  ii. 
214;  Anel’s  operation,  ii.  214;  Desault’s 
case,  ii.  215  ; the  Hunterian  operation, 
ii.  215  ; Hunter’s  claims  to  originality  in 
reference  to  this  operation,  ii.  215  ; Ford’s 
cases  of  spontaneous  cure,  ii.  215  ; Sir  E. 
Home  on  the  Hunterian  operation,  ii. 
216 ; indications  for  the  operation,  ii. 
217;  Sir  E.  Home  on  the  non-necessity 
for  the  existence  of  large  collateral 
branches,  to  ensure  success  in  this  opera- 
tion, ii.  217;  Hunter  and  South  on  the 
size  of  the  aneurism  best  fitted  for  ope- 
ration, ii.  217  ; the  operation  for  aneurism 
by  opening  the  sac,  ii.  217  ; the  Hunterian 
operation,  ii.  218;  Scarpa  and  Jones  on 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  ii.  218; 
Jones,  Hodgson,  Travers,  Scarpa,  Law- 
rence, -Ystley  Cooper,  Maunoir,  and  Aber- 
nethy  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  liga- 
ture on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219;  John 
Hunter’s  operation  for  tying  the  femoral 
artery  in  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  219  ; 
Birch’s  case,  ii.  220 ; South  on  the  im- 
portance of  0|iening  the  sheath  to  the  least 
possible  extent,  in  applying  a ligature 
round  an  artery,  ii.  221;  Cline’s  cases  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  with  a 
broad  tape,  the  ligature  being  removed 
some  hours  after,  ii.  222;  Crampton  and 
Dease’s  cases  in  which  the  temporary 
ligature  was  employed,  ii.  222  ; Lisfi'anc 
on  the  ligature  of  a diseased  artery,  with- 
out opening  the  sheath,  ii.  222  ; Aberne- 
thy  and  Galen  on  the  application  of  two 
ligatures,  and  the  division  of  the  artery 
between  them,  ii.  222 ; treatment  after 
the  operation,  ii.  223;  VVedemeier’s  case, 
in  which  the  aneurism  burst  after  the 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  ampu- 
fcition  became  requisite,  ii.  223  ; Guthrie 
and  South  on  the  return  of  pulsation  in 
the  aneurism  for  a short  time,  after  the 
ligature  of  the  artery,  ii.  223 ; Green's 
case,  ii.  224  ; accidents  consecutive  to  the 
operation  — secondary  ha;morrhage  and 
mortification,  ii.  224  ; circumstances  un- 
der wliich  secondary  haemorrhage  is 
likely  to  occur,  ii.  224;  Hunter’s  cases  of 
secondary  haMHorrhage  after  the  opera- 
tion, ii.  224;  Green’s  case  of  .secondary 
ha:morrhage  after  the  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian, ii.  224  ; South  on  the  treatment 
of  secondary  ha;morrhagc,  ii.  225  ; Gun- 


ning and  Briggs’  cases  of  recurrence  of 
the  aneurism  after  the  ligature  of  the  ar- 
tery, ii.  225  ; occurrence  of  mortification 
of  the  limb,  after  the  ligature  of  its  prin- 
cipal arterial  trunk,  ii.  225;  causes,  ii. 
226 ; advantages  and  disadvantages  of  : 
the  old  operation  for  aneurism,  ii.  226 ; ! 
advantages  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  ii. 
226  ; the  Hunterian  operation  not  applica- 
ble in  certain  forms  of  aneurism,  ii.  227  ; 
Thierry  and  Lieber  on  torsion  of  the 
artery,  ii.  227  ; Amussat’s  division  and 
thrusting  back  the  internal  coats  of  the 
artery,  ii.  227  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  227  ; 
Tavignot’s  subcutaneous  tying  the  super- 
ficial arteries,  ii.  228;  changes  effected 
in  arteries  by  the  application  of  a liga-  ^ 
ture,  ii.  228 ; cutting  into  and  plugging  i 
the  aneurism,  ii.  228 ; suture  of  arterial  i 
wounds,  ii.  228  ; application  of  a ligature  ! 
with  a running  knot,  ii.  228 ; E.  Home  j 
and  Phillips  on  acupuncture  of  the  aneur- 
ism, ii.  228;  Velpeau  on  acupuncture  of 
the  artery,  ii.  228 ; Pravaz  on  acupunc- 
ture of  the  sac,  and  the  application  of 
galvanism,  ii.  228  ; cauterization  with 
moxas,  ii.  228;  introduction  of  mechani- 
cal plugs  into  the  arteries,  ii.  228;  of 
threads,  ii.  228;  various  modes  of  com- 
pression, ii.  228  ; Brasdor’s  operation,  ii. 
229;  Deschamps’  case,  ii.  229;  Astley 
Cooper’s  case,  ii.  230 ; Wardrop  and 
Lawrence  on  Brasdor’s  operation,  ii.  230 ; 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  and  its 
branches,  ii.  232  ; situation  and  diagnosis, 
ii.  232 ; Burns  and  Syme  on  carotid 
aneurism,  ii.  232 ; compensation  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  ii.  232;  Macgill  and  Mussey’s 
cases  of  ligature  of  both  carotids,  ii.  232;  I 
Abernethy’s  case  of  ligature  of  the  inter-  | 
nal  carotid  on  account  of  a wound,  ii.  233  ; 
Fleming’s  case  of  ligrature  of  the  carotid  j 
for  secondary  ha:morrhage,  ii.  233 ; Ast-  j 
ley  Cooper’s  ease  of  ligature  of  the  com-i  ; 
mon  carotid,  ii.  233 ; Travers,  Robertson, 
and  Zeis’  cases  of  ligature  of  the  carotiil,  i 
ii.  233 ; Kuhl’s  case  of  ligature  of  both 
carotids,  ii.  233 ; tying  the  common  caro- 
tid may  be  performed  at  three  different 
places,  ii.  233  ; mode  of  operating  iinme-  ; 
diatcly  above  the  collar-bone,  ii.  234  ; 
Zang,  Dietrich,  and  Coates  on  ligature 
of  the  common  carotid,  ii.  234 ; the  ope-  ; 
ration  below  the  omo-hyoideus,  ii.  235;  ] 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  impediment  to  the 
operation  offered  by  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  ii.  235;  if  the  vein  be  wounded,  it  , 
must  be  tied,  ii.  235  ; the  operation  alwve  j 
the  omo-hyoideu.s.  ii.  235 ; after-treat-  j 
ment.  ii.  236;  Astley  Cooper  on  the  post-  ! 
mortem  appearances  in  a case  in  which 
he  had  tied  the  common  carotid  13  years 
before,  ii.  236  ; aneurism  of  the  branches 
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of  the  carotid,  ii.  237  ; tying  the  external 
carotid,  ii.  237;  Dietrich  on  the  ligature 
of  the  external  carotid,  ii.  237  ; Bedard 
and  Dietrich  on  the  ligature  of  the  lingual 
arter}’,  ii.  238 : ligature  of  the  e.xternal 
maxillary  or  facial  artery,  ii.  239  ; Vel- 
peau and  Dietrich  on  the  ligature  of  this 
artery,  ii.  239  ; aneurism  of  the  tem- 
poral artery,  ii.  239 ; ligature  of  the  ar- 
tery, ii.  239 ; aneurism  of  the  occipital 
artery,  ii.  239  ; its  ligature,  ii.  239  ; liga- 
ture of  the  posterior  aural,  ii.  240 ; Astley 
Cooper’s  case  of  aneurism  of  the  posterior 
aural,  ii.  240 ; Be'gin's  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  ii.  240 ; 
aneurism  of  the  branches  of  the  internal 
carotid  in  the  skull,  ii.  240  ; Sir  Gilbert 
Blane’s  case  of  aneurisms  of  the  internal 
carotid  by  the  side  of  the  sella  tui’cica,  ii. 

240  ; Hodgson's  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  cerebral,  ii.  240  ; Serres’  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  basilar,  ii.  240  ; aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries,  ii. 
240;  characters  of  axillary  aneurism,  ii. 
240;  ligature  of  the  axillary  artery,  ii. 

241  ; two  modes  of  operating,  ii.  241  ; the 
operation  by  cutting  through  the  pecto- 
I’alis  major,  ii.  241  ; the  operation  by  di- 
■vision  of  the  tendinous  interspace  between 
the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  ii.  241  ; 
South’s  objections  to  both  these  operations, 
ii.  241  ; ligature  of  the  subclavian  above 
the  collar-bone,  ii.  242 ; Dupuytren, 
Hodgson,  Lisfranc,  and  Graefe  on  the 
section  of  the  scalenus  anticus  in  ligature 
of  the  subclavian,  ii.  242  ; Astley  Cooper, 
Eamsden,  Sir  W.  Blizard,  T.  Blizard,  Dr. 
Colles,  Dr.  Post,  and  Liston’s  cases  of 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  above  the  cla- 
vicle, ii.  243 ; Green  and  South  on  liga- 
ture of  the  subclavian,  ii.  243  ; ligature 
of  the  subclavian  on  the  tracheal  side  of 
the  scalenus,  ii.  243 ; the  operation  very 
hazardous,  ii.  243  ; mode  of  operating,  ii. 
244  ; Dietrich’s  description  of  the  opera- 
tion, ii.  244  ; South  on  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  and  origin  of  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian,  ii.  245  ; Allan  Burns 
and  Hodgson’s  proposal  to  tie  the  innomi- 
nata,  ii.  245  ; Mott  and  Graefe’s  opera- 
tions, ii.  245  ; Hodgson  on  ligature  of  the 
innominata,  ii.  246  ; Bujalsky,  King,  Die- 
trich and  Manec  on  ligature  of  the  inno- 
minata, ii.  246  ; compensation  to  the  cir- 
culation, when  the  subclavian  is  oblite- 
rated, ii.  247  ; Key  on  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  a case  in  which  he  tied  the 
subclavian  12  years  previously,  ii.  248  ; 
South  on  the  results  of  injury  to  the  axil- 
lary nerves,  ii.  249  ; ligature  of  the  inter- 
nal mammary,  ii.  249  ; Dietrich’s  descrip- 
tion of  two  modes  of  tying  the  vertebral 
artery, ji.  249;  Nuntiaute  Ippolito  on  liga- 


ture of  the  vertebral  artery,  ii.  250;  Milbus’ 
case  of  vertebral  aneurism,  ii.  250  ; case 
of  vertebral  aneurism,  ii.  250;  aneurism 
of  the  hrachiuL,  ulnar,  and  radial  arte- 
ries, ii.  251  ; causes  of  aneurism  of  the 
brachial,  ii.  251 ; Astley  Cooper,  Hodgson, 
and  Liston  on  spontaneous  aneurism  of 
the  brachial,  ii.  251  ; the  free  anastomosis 
of  the  arteries  of  the  arm  requires  the  liga- 
ture of  the  artery  near  the  sac,  ii.  251  ; 
Astley  Cooper  and  Liston  on  ligature  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  ii.  251  ; W. 
Cooper’s  case  of  radial  aneurism,  ii.  251 ; 
aneurism  on  the  baek  or  front  of  the  hand, 
ii.  251  ; ligature  of  the  brachial,  ii.  251 ; 
the  operation  in  the  arm-pit,  ii.  252  ; in 
the  middle  of  the  upper-arm,  ii.  252  ; high 
bifurcation  of  the  brachial,  ii.  252 ; Tie- 
demann  on  the  high  bifurcation  of  the 
brachial,  ii.  252  ; ligature  of  the  brachial 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  ii.  252  ; of  the 
radial  in  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm, 
ii.  253  ; of  the  ulnar  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  fore-arm,  ii.  253  ; in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  ii.  253  ; in  the  region 
of  the  wrist,  ii.  253 ; ligature  of  the  end 
of  the  radial  artery,  ii.  253 ; eompen- 
sation  to  the  cireulation  after  ligature 
of  the  braehial,  ii.  254  ; White  and  South 
on  the  eompensating  collateral  branches, 
ii.  254 ; aneurism  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal iliac,  ii.  254  ; Astley  Cooper,  James, 
and  Murray’s  cases  of  ligature  of  the 
aorta,  ii.  254  ; Guthrie  on  ligature  of  the 
aorta,  ii.  255  ; Monteiro’s  case  of  ligature 
of  the  aorta,  ii.  255  ; ligature  of  the  com- 
mon iliac  for  aneurism  of  the  external  or 
internal  iliae,  ii.  255  ; the  operation  for 
ligature  of  the  eommon  iliac,  ii.  255  ; 
Mott,  Crampton,  Anderson  and  Salamon’s 
operations,  ii.  256  ; ligature  of  the  inter- 
nal iliac  for  aneurism  of  its  branches,  ii. 
256  ; the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  ii.  256  ; Stevens,  White,  An- 
derson and  Bujalsky’s  operations,  ii.  257  ; 
Owen  on  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
Stevens’  case,  ii.  257  ; ligature  of  the 
gluteal,  ii.  257  ; Carmichael’s  case,  ii. 
258;  ligature  of  the  ischiatic,  ii.  258; 
of  the  common  pudic,  ii.  258 ; case  of 
aneurism  of  the  internal  pudic,  ii.  258  ; 
aneurism  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  ar- 
teries and  their  branches,  ii.  258  ; Aber- 
nethy’s  case  of  ligature  of  the  external 
iliae  in  the  groin,  ii.  258  ; Freer  and 
Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  ii.  259  ; Tait  and 
Arendt’s  cases  of  ligature  of  both  the  ex- 
ternal iliacs,  ii.  259  ; cases  in  which  the 
external  iliac  should  be  tied,  ii.  259  ; 
description  of  the  operation,  ii.  259  ; 
Abernethy,  Charles  Bell,  Scarpa,  Astley 
Cooper,  Lisfranc,  Anderson,  Kust,  Lang- 
enbeck,  Delpech,  Wright,  Post,  Bujalsky, 
and  Guthrie  on  the  ligature  of  the  exter- 
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nal  iliac,  ii.  261  ; the  operation  for  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  below  Pouparfs  liga- 
ment, ii.  261  ; Textor,  and  Froriep  on 
ligature  of  the  femoral  below  Poupart’s 
ligament,  ii.  262  ; compensation  to  the 
circulation  after  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac,  ii.  262;- Astley  Cooper  on  the  post- 
mortem appearances  after  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac,  ii.  262  ; ligature  of  the 
femoral,  for  aneurism  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh,  or  at  the  knee-joint,  ii.  262  ; 
John  Hunter  on  ligature  of  the  femoral, 
ii.  263  ; ligature  of  the  popliteal  danger- 
ous, and  not  to  be  practised,  except  for 
'wounds,  ii.  264 ; the  operation  in  the 
middle  of  the  ham,  ii.  264  ; in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ham,  ii.  264  ; in  the  lower 
part,  ii.  264 ; Jobert’s  case  of  ligature  of 
the  popliteal  in  the  internal  epicondyloid 
pit,  ii.  265  ; aneurism  of  the  tibial  artery, 
ii.  265  ; Green’s  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  ii.  265  ; Astley  Cooper 
and  Cline  jun.’s  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  ii.  265  ; Astley  Cooper  on 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  anterior 
tibial  low  down,  by  opening  the  sac,  and 
tying  the  artery  above  and  below,  ii.  265  ; 
ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  ii.  266 ; in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  instep,  ii.  266 ; of  the 
posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  or  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  ii.  266  ; South  on  liga- 
ture of  the  posterior  tibial  when  wounded, 
ii.  266 ; ligature  of  the  peroneal  artery 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  ii.  266  ; 
aneurisms  in  the  sole  and  back  of  the 
foot,  ii.  267  ; compensation  to  the  cir- 
culation, when  the  femoral  artery  has 
been  tied,  ii.  267  ; Astley  Cooper  on 
the  post-mortem  appearances  after  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  artery,  ii.  267  ; 
aneurismal  varix  and  varicose  aneurism, 
ii.  268  ; definition  of  an  aneurismal  varix, 
ii.  268;  McMurdo’s  case  of  aneurismal 
varix  between  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  carotid  artery,  ii.  268 ; character’s  of 
the  disease,  ii.  268 ; Breschet  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  artery  and  vein  in  aneuris- 
mal varix,  ii.  269 ; Sennertus,  Galen,  and 
William  Hunter  on  aneurismal  varix,  ii. 
269 ; Lawrence  and  Liston  on  the  pecu- 
liar noise  heard  in  an  aneurismal  varix, 
ii.  270  ; Liston’s  case  of  aneurismal  varix 
in  the  femoral  vein  and  artery,  ii.  270 ; 
W.  Hunter  on  the  distinction  between 
aneurismal  varix  and  false  aneurism, 
ii.  271  ; treatment,  ii.  271  ; Breschet, 
Stromeyer,  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the 
treatment  of  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  271  ; 
Atkinson’s  ligature  of  the  brachial  artery 
for  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  271  ; varicose 
aneurism,  ii.  271  ; definition,  ii.  271  ; 
W.  Hunter  on  varicose  aneurism,  ii. 
272  ; the  operation,  ii.  272 ; Green’s  case 


of  varicose  aneurism,  ii.  272 ; Perry’s 
case  of  aneurism  bursting  into  a vein,  ii. 
272  ; South’s  comments  on  the  case,  ii. 
272;  unnatural  expansion  in  the  branches 
and  ramifications  of  arteries,  ii.  273 ; 
branching  aneurism,  ii.  273  ; seat  and 
characters,  ii.  273;  diagnosis  from  other 
swellings,  ii.  274 ; causes,  ii.  274 ; prog- 
nosis, ii.  274  ; treatment,  ii.  274 ; Graefe, 
Travers,  Dalrymple,  Wardrop,  Rogers, 
and  Dupuytren  on  the  treatment  of 
branching  aneurism,  ii.  275  ; aneurism  of 
the  arteries  of  bone,  or  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis of  bone,  ii.  275  ; symptoms,  ii. 
275;  post-mortem  appearances,  ii.  276; 
situation,  ii.  276  ; occasional  causes, 
ii.  276  ; these  aneurisms  always  preceded 
by  inflammation  of  the  bone,  ii.  277  ; 
Stanley  on  pulsating  tumours  of  bones, 
ii.  277  ; treatment,  ii.  279;  unnatural  ex- 
pansion in  the  capillary-vascular  system, 
ii.  279;  teleangiectasy,  ii.  280;  is  con- 
genital, ii.  280  ; characters,  280 ; fun- 
gous growths  after  rupture  of  the  swel- 
ling, ii.  280 ; nature  of  the  disease,  ii. 

280  ; complications,  ii.  281;  teleangiectasis 
lipomatodes,\i.  281;  causes,  ii.  281;  always 
a local  disease,  ii.  281  ; prognosis,  ii. 

281  ; treatment,  ii.  281  ; by  compression,  , 
ii.  282  ; Abernethy  on  compression,  ii.  •! 

282  ; by  extirpation  with  the  knife,  ii. 
282 ; with  the  ligature,  ii.  282 ; ad-  ' 
vantages  of  the  ligature,  ii.  282  ; Law- 
rence, Brodie,  and  South  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature,  ii.  282  ; destruc- 
tion of  teleangiectasy  by  caustic,  ii.  283  ; 
South  on  caustic  in  teleangiectasy,  ii.  284 ; ' 
various  remedies  to  induce  inflammation 
and  suppuration  in  the  diseased  growth,  ii. 
284 ; Pattison,  Smith,  and  Tyrrell’s  cases, 
ii.  285 ; tying  the  principal  trunk  sup- 
plying the  diseased  growth,  ii.  285  ; if  the 
teleangiectasy  be  seated  in  the  extremi- 
ties,'and  incurable,  amputation  must  be 
performed,  ii.  286  ; Pauli  on  the  tattooing  ' 
of  moles  on  the  skin,  ii.  286. 

Ansiadx,  M.,  on  the  application  of  tlie  i 
actual  cautery  in  irreducible  prolapse  of ; 
the  rectum,  ii.  136. 

Anus,  artificial,  i.  717  ; spasmodic  contrac-i' 
tion  of,  and  anal  fissures,  i.  734;  first! 
clearly  described  by  Boyer,  Dupuytren,! 
and  Brodie,  i.  734  ; Boyer  and  Dupuy-  D 
tren  on  the  symptoms  of  anal  fissure,  || 
i.  734,  735  ; Brodie  on  spasmodic  con-fl 
traction  of  the  anus,  i.  735;  Dupuytren  B 
on  the  three  varieties  of  fissures,  i.  735  ; B 
Brodie  on  the  spasmodic  contraction  ofB 
the  sphincter,  attended  with  ulceration,  i.fl 
735;  Dupuytren,  Brodie,  and  Boyer  onB 
the  treatment,  i.736  ; Boyer’s  operation  forB 
anal  fissure,  i.  736  ; anus  imperforate,  ii.fl 
325;  congenital  narrowing  of,  ii.  329  ;B 
spasmodic  contraction  of,  ii.  330.  fl 
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Aorta,  cases  of  ligature  of,  ii.  254. 

Arden,  John  of,  mentions  the  chavde- 
pisse,  i.  163  ; prescription  for  an  injec- 
tion for  gonorrhoea,  i.  169. 

Arendt,  M.’s,  case  of  ligature  of  both  the 
external  iliacs,  ii.  259. 

Arm,  upper,  amputation  through,  ii.  924 ; 
exarticulation  of,  at  the  shoulder,  ii.  954. 

Arnaud’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; on  the  reduction 
en  masse,  ii.  16  ; on  incision  of  the  hernial 
sac,  and  introduction  of  lint-tents  for  its 
radical  cure,  ii.  24 ; on  dilatation  of  the 
stricture  in  strangulated  hernia,  ■without 
cutting,  ii.  38. 

Aknott’s,  Dr.,  oil-silk  tube  for  strictures  of 
the  urethra,  ii.  364;  on  cauterizing  the 
walls  of  the  stricture,  ii.  367 ; operation 
of  lithectasy,  ii.  643. 

Arnott’s,  Mr.,  case  of  hospital  gangrene, 
i.  69 ; on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78 ; on  the 
morbid  appearances  in  phlebitis,  i.  80 ; 
case  of  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  the 
bladder  injured,  and  formation  of  a cal- 
culus, ii.  524 ; case  of  malignant  tumour 
of  the  tongue,  in  which  that  organ  was 
removed  by  ligature,  ii.  779  ; case  of 
diseased  undescended  testicle,  ii.  814. 

Arteries,  Wounds  of,  and  their  con- 
sequences, i.  297 ; closure  of  slight  and 
longitudinal  wounds  of,  i.  298 ; Saviard, 
Petit,  and  Scarpa  on  the  healing  of 
wounds  of,  i.  298  ; artery  compressors  of 
Langenbeck,Verdier,  Mohrenheim,  Dahl, 
Wegehausen,  Moore,  Graefe,  Scultetus, 
Heister,  Dionis,  Plattner,  Brambilla, 
Desault,  Leber,  Ayres,  Bell,  Chabert, 
Lampe,  Faulquier,  Schendler,  Hessel- 
bach,  and  Joachim,  i.  299  ; von  Winter’s 
directions  for  wounded  arteries,  i.  301  ; 
pressure  on  the  meningeal  artery  inad- 
missible, and  not  requisite,  i.  301  ; Aber- 
nethy’s  case  of  wounded  meningeal  ar- 
tery, i.  301  ; South  on  wounds  of  the 
pudic  artery  and  artery  of  the  bulb, 
during  the  lateral  operation  for  the 
stone,  i.  302  ; South  on  the  treatment 
of  wounded  arteries  in  the  thick  fleshy 
parts  of  the  hand  or  foot,  i.  302  ; ligature 
of  arteries,  i.  303  ; South’s  experiments 
on  the  carotid  of  a dog,  i.  303  ; Manec,  Du- 
puytren,  and  Roux  on  the  introduction  of 
a piece  of  bougie  into  an  ossified  artery, 
after  amputation,  i.  304  ; treatment  of  a 
retracted  artery,  i.  305 ; South  on  the 
ligature  of  large  arteries,  above  and 
below  the  wound,  i.  305;  South  on  the 
necessity  for  cutting  down  upon  a 
wounded  vessel  on  the  sound  side  of 
a limb,  if  nearer  the  artery  than  is  the 
part  wounded,  i.  305  ; Travers’  case  of 
wound  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  i. 
305  ; Lawrence,  Hennen,  Delpech,  Wal- 
ther,  Ilaire,  Guthrie,  and  South  on  the 
after-management  of  the  ligature,  i.  306  ; 


Dr.  M'Sweeny  on  the  silk-worm-gut  li- 
gature, i.  307 ; Physick  on  the  animal 
ligature,  i.  307  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the 
catgut  ligature,  i.  307  ; length  of  time 
before  the  separation  of  a ligature,  i.  307  ; 
Callaway  and  Guthrie’s  cases,  i.  307  ; se- 
condary haemorrhage  on  the  separation  of 
a ligature,  i.  307;  Green’s  case  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  subcla- 
vian, i.  307 ; torsion  or  twisting  of  ar- 
teries, i.  308  ; Galen,  Amussat,  Thierry, 
Liber,  Velpeau,  Fricke,  and  Dieffenbach, 
on  torsion,  i.  308 ; changes  produced  by 
torsion,  i.  308  ; Palmer  on  the  torsion  of 
arteries,  i.  309  ; Amussat,  Thierry,  and 
Fricke  on  the  mode  of  practising  torsion, 
i.  309 ; Dieflenbach’s  torsion-forceps,  i. 
310 ; Kluges’s  torsion  apparatus,  i.  310 ; 
advantages  of  torsion,  i.  310 ; Dupuy- 
tren,  Lorch,  Textor,  Fricke,  Elster,  and 
Bramberger  on  the  effects  of  torsion,  i. 
311  ; Dieffenbach,  Dupuytren,  and  Che- 
lius’  objections  to  torsion,  i.  311  ; South 
on  torsion,  i.  oil  ; Feme  and  Astley 
Cooper’s  cases  of  accidental  torsion,  i. 
311  ; cases  in  which  torsion  is  preferable, 
i.  311 ; Kohler  and  Fricke  on  the  torsion 
of  bony  vessels,  i.  311  ; Stilling  on  the 
interweaving  of  arteries,  i.  311;  use  of 
astringent  styptics,  i.  312 ; effects  of 
cauterization  on  wounded  vessels,  i.  313  ; 
occurrence  and  management  of  secondary 
haemorrhage,  i.  313  ; circumstances  fa- 
vouring the  occurrence  of  secondary 
haemorrhage,  i.  313  ; Cline  jun.’s  cases 
of  after-bleeding,  in  which  the  actual 
cautery  was  employed,  i.  314 ; Cline 
jun.’s  clinical  observations  on  after- 
haemon-hage,  and  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  such  cases,  i.  316 ; Cline 
jun.’s  experiments  on  arteries,  i.  318 ; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  bleeding  os- 
sified arteries,  ii.  318;  if  a large  artery 
be  wounded  from  a bruise,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  expose  it  and  take  it  up,  i. 
334  ; South  on  extensive  ecchymosis, 
and  the  means  of  diagnosis,  when  an 
artery  of  any  material  size  has  been 
wounded,  i.  334;  South  on  the  danger 
of  gangrene  -when  a large  artery  has  been 
wounded,  from  the  distension  of  the  soft 
parts,  i.  334. 

Arteriotomy,  ii.  864. 

Arteritis,  Dupuytren  and  Cruveilhier  on,  as 
a cause  of  dry  gangrene,  i.  59  ; South’s 
case  of,  without  gangrene,  i.  60  ; in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  arteries,  i. 
74.;  Bouillaud  on  arteritis,  i.  74,  75; 
Hodgson’s  cases  of,  i.  74;  Portal’s  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  consequent 
on  the  recession  of  measles,  i.  74  ; South’s 
case  of  arteritis,  i.  75. 

Arthur,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  the  seton  in 
gun-shot  wounds,  to  bring  away  separated 
pieces  of  bone,  i.  342. 
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Assalini,  M.,  on  the  stanching  the  bleeding 
from  a wounded  intercostal  artery,  i.  448. 

Ashwell,  Dr.,  on  the  extirpation  of 
ovarian  cysts,  ii.  492  : on  the  pain  in 
cancer  uteri,  ii.  818  ; case  of  cancer  uteri, 
ii.  818  ; on  the  period  of  life  at  which 
cancer  uteri  is  generally  developed,  ii. 
819. 

Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  i.  809  ; case  of 
exarticulation  of,  ii.  94(i. 

Atkinson’s,  Mr.,  case  of  ligature  of  the 
brachial  artery,  for  aneurism  al  varix,  ii. 
271. 

Attenburrow’s,  Mr.,  case  of  trepanning 
the  spine,  i.  538  ; cases  of  old  men  ope- 
rated on  for  stone,  ii.  569. 

Atti,  M.,  on  the  use  of  a canula,  for  main- 
taining the  patency  of  the  artificial  duct, 
in  the  operation  for  salivary  fistula,  i.  714. 

Aube,  M.,  on  the  contagion  of  itch,  de- 
pendent on  the  itch-mite,  i.  635. 

Aumont’s,  M.,  operation  for  extirpating  the 
testicle,  ii.  812. 

Austin,  Mr.,  on  the  formation  of  urinary 
calculi,  ii.  513. 

Autenrieth’s,  M.,  opinion,  that  crusta 
serpiginosa  is  connected  with  itch,  i. 
634. 

Avenzoar,  on  the  acarus  scabiei,  i.  636. 

Avicenna,  on  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  i.  769;  on  the  application  of  caustic, 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  24. 

Axillary  aneurism,  ii.  240. 

artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  241. 

Ayres’,  Mr.,  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 

Babington’s,  Dr.,  case  of  fatal  bayonet- 
wound  of  the  heart,  i.  455. 

Babington’s,  Mr.,  case,  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  delirium  of  hydrophobia,  i.  369  ; 
on  the  premonitory  pains  of  hydropho- 
bia, i.  371. 

Bach,  M.,  on  extirpation  of  bronchocele 
by  ligature,  ii.  664. 

Bacot’s,  Mr.,  objection  to  the  exhibition  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  cases  of  syphilis 
in  infants,  i.  674;  on  erethisinus  mer- 
curialis,  i.  677  ; on  the  cachexia  syphi- 
loidea,  i.  678  ; on  the  eczema  inercuriale, 
i.  679 ; on  the  treatment  of  mercurial 
sore-throat,  i.  681. 

Bailuie’s,  Dr.,  case  of  obliteration  of  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  ii.  288. 

Baillie,  Mr.,  on  the  local  treatment  of 
fractured  ribs,  i.  549. 

Bati.lii’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of 
the  patella,  i.  579  ; artificial  hands,  ii. 
848. 

Baines,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  by  drawing  olf  the  urine, 
and  by  compression,  i.  752. 

Baker,  Mr.,  on  the  existence  of  the  acarus 
scabiei,  i.  636. 

Balanitis,  or  external  gonorrhoea,  i.  176; 
causes  and  symptoms,  i.  176;  Hunter 


and  South  on  balanitis,  i.  176  ; treatment, 
i.  176;  Ricord  and  South  on  the  treat- 
ment of  balanitis,  i.  176. 

Balfour’s,  Dr.,  case  of  reunion  of  divided 
parts,  ii.  835. 

Bali.ing,  M.,  on  cutting  away  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  ii.  506. 

Banks’,  Sir  Joseph,  account  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  of  Dr.  Solander’s,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  i.  126. 

Banner’s,  Mr.,  case  of  extirpation  of  the 
womb,  ii.  826. 

Bardsley’s,  Dr.,  case  of  hydrophobia,  oc- 
curring twelve  years  after  the  bite  had 
been  inflicted,  i.  367 ; his  opinion  that 
the  disease  was  not  hydrophobia,  i.  367  ; 
supports  his  views  by  the  opinions  of 
Darwin,  Ilaygarth,  and  R.  Pearson,  i. 
367  ; case  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
delirium  of  hydrophobia,  i.  369;  on  the 
stages  of  hydrophobia,  i.  370  ; on  the 
diagnosis  of  tetanus  from  hydrophobia, 
i.  380. 

Barlow,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of  tom 
muscles,  i.  495. 

Barnes’,  Dr.,  case  of  knife-swallowing,  ii. 
388. 

Barnes’,  Mr.,  obturator  for  vesico-vaginal  ; 
fistula,  i.  751. 

Baron’s,  Dr.,  case  of  hydrocephalocele,  ii.  1 
198.  |, 

Barry,  Sir  David,  on  the  application  of 
the  cupping-glass  over  snake-bites,  i. 
355. 

Barry’s,  Mr.,  case  of  accidental  reduction 
of  the  dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i.  270.  ! 

Barthelemy,  M.,  on  the  means  of  pre-  ) 
venting  the  retraction  of  the  urethra  in  1 
amputation  of  the  penis,  ii.  802 ; case  of  ] 
reunion  of  divided  parts,  ii.  835  ; on  the  1 
section  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  after  j 
exarticulation  of  the  fingers  from  the  Ij 

metacarpal  bones,  ii.  966.  1 

Barton’s,  Dr.,  operation,  of  cutting  out  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  for  the  relief 
of  anchylosis,  i.  247  ; operation  for  the  ’ 
establishment  of  a false-joint,  in  treating  , 
anchylosis,  i.  248 ; on  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
i.  356  ; on  the  treatment  of  rattlesnake- 
bites,  i.  358 ; on  the  employment  of  the  , 
ligature  in  snake-bites,  i.  359  ; case  ofeure 
of  ununited  fracture,  i.  591  ; operation  on  f t 
the  anchylosed  femur,  ii.  3 1 1 ; operation 
to  remedy  the  opening  of  die  rectum 
into  the  vatdna,  ii.  327.  ^ 

Basedow,  M.,  considers  dissection  wounds* 
agree  with  malignant  pustule,  i.  349.  H 

Bateman's,  Dr.,  distinction  between  ery-J 
thema  and  erysipelas,  i.  100;  acute  ■■ 
erysipelas,  the  vesicular  erysipelas  ofJ 
Chelius,  i.  100;  erratic  erjsijielas,  theV 
erythema  symptomaticum  of  Chclius,S 
i.  102;  oedematous  erysipelas,  the  ery-M 
sipelas  from  scalp-wounds,  i.  102 ; onV 
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purpura  htcmorrhagica,  or  laud-scurvy, 

i.  621  ; on  the  existence  of  the  acarns 
scahiei,  i.  636  ; case  of  erythismus  mer- 
curialis,  i.  677  ; on  eczema  rubrum,  i. 
678. 

! B.-vudfxocque,  M.,  on  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  Cmsarian  operation,  ii.  443. 
Bauurns  , M.,  oblique  cut  in  amputations, 

ii.  892  ; mode  of  amputating  the  leg  in 
its  lower  third,  ii.  917  ; mode  of  ampu- 
tating at  the  knee  with  the  circular  cut, 
ii.  944  ; at  the  ancle-joint,  ii.  944  ; mode 
of  operating  in  exarticulation  of  the 
fore-arm  at  the  elbow,  ii.  962. 

■Bauer,  M.,  on  the  presence  of  globules  in 
the  serum,  i.  43. 

■Bayi.e,  M.,  on  mortification  from  spurred 
rj’e,  i.  61  ; on  the  pain  in  cancer  uteri, 
ii.  818. 

Bayxham’s,  Mr.,  case  of  puncturing  the 
womb  in  retroversion,  ii.  144. 

Beaumont,  Mr.,  on  increased  pressure  and 
supine  posture  in  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  ii.  23. 

Beck’s,  Mr.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  ,570  ; on  accidental 
cerebral  rupture,  ii.  100. 

Beckett’s,  Mr.,  memorandum  respecting 
gonorrhoea,  i.  162;  prescription  for  an 
injection  for  gonorrhoea,  i.  169. 

Beclard,  M.,  distinctly  of  opinion  tliat 
cartilages  are  not  vascular,  i.  227 ; prac- 
tice in  wounded  intestine,  i.  464  ; on  the 
treatment  of  fistula  of  the  parotid  duct,  i. 
715;  on  the  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery, 
ii.  238 ; modification  of  Dupuytren’s  bi- 
lateral section  for  stone,  ii.  597  ; mode  of 
amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with  two  flaps, 
ii.  939  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  shoul- 
der-joint, ii.  959. 

Bedingfield,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of 
tooth-ache,  i.  704. 

Beer’s,  M.,  cases  of  malignant  pustule,  i. 
65. 

Begin’s,  M.,  case  of  closing  and  wasting  of 
the  portion  of  intestine  below  the  artificial 
anus,  i.  718;  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  ii.  240  ; opera- 
tion for  the  division  of  the  inner  fold  of 
the  prepuce,  ii.  347 ; directions  for  ceso- 
phagotomy,  ii.  386  ; on  the  treatment  of 
complete  retention  of  urine  in  stricture, 
ii.  427  ; on  the  operation  for  cutting  into 
the  urethra  in  the  perinacum,  ii.  428 ; 
mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with 
two  flaps,  ii.  940;  mode  of  merating  in 
excision  of  the  knee-joint,  ii.'y81. 

Heine’s,  M„  opinion,  that  the  so-called 
lymph-swelling  is  an  extravasation  of 
lymph,  i.  48  ; plan  of  opening  a cold 
abscess  with  a lancet,  after  the  previous 
application  of  caustic,  i.  90. 

Bell,  Mr.  Ben.tamin,  denies  the  identity 
of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  i.  164  ; cases 


of  gonorrhoea  of  the  nose,  i.  177  ; on  alter- 
nate swelling  of  the  testicles,  i.  177;  on 
tapping  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess  wi  th  a tro- 
car, i.  189  ; on  the  stanching  the  bleeding 
from  a wounded  intercostal  artery,  i. 
447  ; on  the  use  of  the  suture  in  wounded 
intestine,  i.  466  ; on  the  expulsion  of  the 
suture  after  union  has  taken  place,  i.  468 ; 
apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  patella,  i. 
579  ; objections  to  the  use  of  the  catheter 
in  urethral  fistula,  i.  745;  mode  of  am- 
putating by  the  circular  incision,  ii.  891 ; 
plan  of  amputating  the  thigh  with  the 
flap  from  before,  ii.  909  ; mode  of  ampu- 
tating at  the  shoulder-joint  with  the  cir- 
cular cut,  ii.  958. 

Bell’s,  Sir  Charles,  opinions  relative  to 
the  formation  of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  tying  the 
tonsils,  i.  145  ; case  of  hysterical  affection 
of  the  hip-joint,  i.  249 ; explanation  of 
the  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  knee  in  hip- 
disease,  i.  252  ; on  the  pain  in  hip-disease, 
i.  260  ; on  morbus  cox®  senilis,  i.  260 ; pro- 
posal to  saw  through  the  neck  of  the  femur 
in  hip-disease,  to  promote  anchylosis, 
i.  270 ; on  the  operation  for  trepanning 
the  spine,  i.  538,  541  ; objection  to  laying 
open  the  fracture  and  using  the  elevator, 
or  removing  its  edge  by  the  lenticular,  in 
order  to  raise  the  depressed  portion  of 
bone  in  fracture  of  the  sternum,  i.  546  ; 
on  the  bent  position  in  fracture  of  the 
femur,  i.  574 ; operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  i.  744 ; 
on  the  mode  of  reducing  the  dislocation 
of  the  thumb,  i.  795  ; on  the  reduction  en 
masse,  ii.  16  ; on  the  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  ii.  261  ; on  the  ligature  of 
the  spermatic  veins  in  varicocele,  ii.  297  ; 
on  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii. 
336  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint 
with  two  flaps,  ii.  939. 

Bell,  Mr.  John,  on  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage by  nature,  i.  297;  artery-compressor, 

i.  299 ; on  the  use  of  the  suture  in 
wounded  intestine,  i.  467. 

Bellanger,  M.,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
retroverted  womb,  ii.  144. 

Bellingham,  Dr.,  on  compression  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism,  ii.  212. 

Bellini’s,  M.,  operation  for  prolapsus  uteri 

ii.  113. 

Belmas’,  M.,  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hernia,  ii.  27. 

Belloq,  M.,  on  the  stanching  the  bleedino- 
from  a wounded  intercostal  artery,  i.  448. 

Benahen’s,  M.,  case  of  excision  of  part  of 
the  hand,  ii.  965. 

Benedict,  M.,  opposed  to  the  radical  cure  of 
umbilical  rupture  by  ligature,  ii.  83  ; mo- 
dification of  the  German  operation  of 
rhinoplasty,  ii.  843 ; stimulant  treatment 
of  stumps,  ii.  898 ; mode  of  amputating  the 
thigh  with  a flap  from  the  outside,  ii.  909. 
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Bennati,  M.,  on  cauterization  of  the  uvula 
with  nitrate  of  silver  in  relaxation,  i.  147. 

Bennett,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  the  oscillation  at- 
tending the  recovery  of  the  circulation  in 
inflammation,  i.  29  ; on  the  process  of 
resolution,  i.  31 ; on  the  process  of  effu- 
sion, i.  32  ; on  the  process  of  union  by 
adhesion,  i.  290 ; on  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  i.  291 ; on  the  processes  of  granu- 
lation and  cicatrization,  i.  294. 

Bennett’s  Mr.,  case  of  sarcomatous  scro- 
tum, ii.  808. 

Bent’s,  Mr.,  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii. 
968 ; mode  of  operating  in  excision  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  ii.  974. 

Bekard,  M.,  on  the  removal  of  the  edges  of 
the  cleft  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  604 ; mode 
of  passing  the  needle,  i.  605  ; fatal  case 
from  pneumonia,  i.  607  ; on  the  ligature 
of  the  hernial  sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii. 
24 ; case  of  femoral  rupture,  in  which  the 
Fallopian  tube  was  protruded,  ii.  71 ; ope- 
ration for  prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  112;  case 
of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater  treated  by 
operation,  ii.  689. 

Bekard’s,  M.,  jun.,  case  of  invagination  of 
the  rectum  through  the  anus,  ii.  130. 

Berdot,  M.,  on  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone  downwards  and  inwards 
in  hip-disease,  i.  258  ; case  of  reduction 
of  the  consecutive  dislocation  in  hip-dis- 
ease, i.  268. 

Bereichingen’s,  M.  Gotz  von,  artificial 
hands,  ii.  848. 

Berlinghieri’s,  M.  Vacca,  directions  for 
oesophagotomy,  ii.  386  ; operation  for 
stone,  ii.  616. 

Bernstein’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Behrens’,  M.,  artificial  leg,  ii.  846. 

Bertrandi’s,  M.,  mode  of  reducing  disloca- 
tion of  the  humerus,  i.  785  ; mode  of  am- 
putating at  the  shoulder-joint  with  the 
circular  cut,  ii.  958. 

Berzelius’,  M.,  opinion  relative  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  i.  35. 

Beynard,  M.,  on  the  treatment  of  spina  bi- 
fida by  closure  of  the  sac,  ii.  469. 

Biijrach,  M.,  on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145. 

Bichat,  M.,  on  the  vessels  of  cartilage,  i. 
227  ; on  the  changes  which  the  substance 
of  bone  undergoes  in  advanced  age,  i, 
497 ; on  the  cause  of  death  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  a vein,  ii.  856. 

Biessev’s,  M.,  plan  of  treatment  of  ingrow- 
ing of  the  nail  by  scraping  its  free  surface 
till  nearly  its  entire  thickness  is  destroyed, 
then  touching  it  with  lunar  caustic  until 
it  contracts  completely,  i.  199. 

Biett,  M.,  on  tlie  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  foul,  gangrenous,  and  torpid  ul- 
cers, i.  616;  on  iodine  in  hard  swellings 
of  the  testicles,  i.  669. 

Bigelow’s,  Dr.,  employment  of  ether  by 


inhalation  prior  to  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  ii.  1007  ; to  the  performance  of 
more  important  surgical  operations,  ii. 
1008;  cases  of  injurious  effects  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  ii.  1008. 

Bile,  retention  of,  ii.  408. 

Bilgoer’s,  M.,  objection  to  amputation,  i. 
345. 

Biliary  fistula,  i.  716. 

Billard’s,  M.,  case  of  cure  of  cerebral  rup- 
ture, ii.  99. 

Birch’s,  Mr.,  case  of  fatal  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  subsequently  to  one  previously 
recovered  from,  i.  484  ; case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  ii.  220. 

Bladder,  prolapse  of,  ii.  124;  puncturing 
of,  ii.  432 ; above  the  pubes,  ii.  432 ; 
through  the  rectum,  ii.  434  ; through  the 
perineum,  ii.  434  ; stone  in,  ii.  544. 

Bladder,  Wounds  of,  i.  481 ; nature  and 
treatment  of  these  wounds,  i.  481 ; re-  ' 
moval  of  foreign  bodies  in  wounds  of  the 
bladder,  as  their  presence  may  cause  the 
formation  of  a calculus,  i.  481  ; South, 
on  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  bladder  iu 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  i.  481 ; case  of  i 
grape-shot  wound  of  the  pelvis,  involving 
both  the  rectum  and  bladder,  i.  481 ; 
Hennen’s  case  of  ball-wound  of  the  pelvis, 
involving  the  bladder,  i.  481;  Cline’s  sen, 
case  of  musket-shot  wound  of  the  bladder, 
the  ball  remaining,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tracted by  operation,  i.  482. 

Blagden’s,  Mr.,  case  of  consecutive  ha:- 
morrhage  after  the  extraction  of  a tooth, 
i.  707. 

Blandin’s,  M.,  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
radius  or  ulna  near  the  wrist,  i.  560 ; on 
hydrocele  caused  by  gonorrhma,  ii.  499 ; 
mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with 
two  flaps,  ii.  537  ; at  the  knee-joint  with 
the  flap  cut,  ii.  943. 

Blane,  Sir  Gilhert,  on  the  period  of  the 
accession  of  tetanus  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  i.  377  ; case  of  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid  by  the  side  of  tlie  sella 
turcica,  ii.  240.' 

Blasius,  M.,  on  the  nature  of  strangula- 
tion, ii.  11  ; on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii. 
176;  opposes  tenotomy  in  the  treatment 
of  club-foot,  ii.  185  ; operation  of  chilo- 
plasty,  ii.  775;  sloping  cut  in  amputa- 
tions, ii.  892  ; oblique  cut  in  partial  am- 
putiition  of  the  foot,  ii.  949  ; mode  of  am- 1 
putating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  959.  ; 

Blechy,  M.,  on  the  cause  of  the  difficulty^ 
experienced  in  reducing  dislocation  of  the 
thumb,  i.  795.  j 

Blegny,  M.,  on  increa.sed  pressure  and  the 
supine  posture  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  ii.  23.  B 

Blizard’s,  Sir  W.,  case  of  penetrating 
wound  of  the  chest,  i.  440;  on  compres- 
sion in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii.  210?’ 
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case  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  above 
the  clavicle,  ii.  243. 

BuzARD’s,Mr.THOMAS,  case  of  hydrocele  in 
front  of  an  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  61  ; case 
of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  above  the 
clavicle,  ii.  243  ; on  the  section  of  the  pros- 
tate in  the  operation  for  stone,  ii.  590  ; case 
of  simple  serous  cysts  ofthe  neck,  ii.  695. 

Blisters,  application  of,  ii.  871, 

Block’s,  Mr.,  experiments  on  die  effects  of 
spurred  rye  on  animals,  i.  61. 

Blood-letting,  ii.  860;  modes  of  operat- 
ing, ii.  860 ; opening  veins,  p/ilebotomt^, 
ii.  860;  situation  where  performed,  ii. 
861  ; choice  of  a vein  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  ii.  861  ; mode  of  opening  a vein, 
ii.  861  ; South’s  directions  for  blood-let- 
ting from  a vein,  ii.  862;  dressing  the 
wound,  and  applying  the  bandage,  ii.  862  ; 
accidents  which  occur  during  the  opera- 

, tion,  ii.  862 ; faulty  stab,  ii.  862 ; forma- 
tion of  too  small  an  opening,  ii.  862 ; stop- 
page of  the  flow  of  blood,  ii.  862;  severe 
pain  from  wounding  a nerve,  ii.  862  ; 
wounding  an  artery,  ii.  862;  W'ound  of  a 
lymphatic  vessel,  tendon,  or  aponeurotic 
expansion,  ii.  862 ; accidents  which  may 
occur  after  the  operation,  ii.  863 ; bleeding, 
ii.  863 ; inflammation  and  suppuration, 
ii.  863;  inflammation  of  the  veins  or  lym- 
phatics, ii.  863 ; Abernethy  on  the  treat- 
ment of  traumatic  phlebitis,  ii.  863 ; se- 
vere pain  and  even  convulsions  from  par- 
tial division  of  a nervous  twig,  ii.  863  ; 
Abernethy  on  the  complete  section  of  the 
nervous  twig  in  such  cases,  ii.  863  ; use  of 
the  snapper  dangerous,  ii.  863  ; opening 
the  veins  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  ii. 
863;  blood-letting  in  the  foot,  ii.  863; 
blood-letting  in  the  neck,  ii.  863 ; direc- 
tions for  opening  the  external  jugular 
vein,  ii.  863  ; opening  arteries,  ii.  864 ; 
only  performed  on  the  temporal,  ii.  864  ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  864;  South  and 
Cline  jun.  on  arteriotomy,  ii.  864  ; appli- 
cation of  leeches,  ii.  864  ; mode  of  apply- 
ing them,  ii.  864;  description  of  the 
blood-leech,  ii.  864 ; of  the  horse-leech 
and  common  leech,  ii.  865 ; means  to  in- 
duce leeches  to  bite,  ii.  86.5 ; application 
of  leeches  to  the  mouth,  or  near  the  anus, 
ii.  865 ; Crampton  and  Osborne  on  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, ii.  865  ; treatment  after  the  leeches 
have  dropped  off,  ii  865 ; of  the  after- 
bleeding in  children,  ii.  865 ; Bricheteau, 
Id.sfranc,  Green,  and  Oliver’s  cases  of 
fatal  hemorrhage  from  leech-bites,  ii. 
866  ; South  on  the  treatment  of  the  after- 
bleeding, ii.  866;  treatment  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
leech-bites,  ii.  867  ; scarification,  ii.  867  ; 
definition  and  employment  of,  ii,  867; 
cupping,  ii.  867  ; mode . of  operating,  ii. 


867 ; dry  cupping,  ii.  868 ; South  on  a 
substitute  for  cupping,  ii.  868 ; Dr.  Os- 
borne’s poly  tome,  ii.  868  ; South  on  dan- 
gerous hemorrhage  from  cupping,  ii. 
868 ; relative  value  of  leeches  and  cup- 
ping, ii.  868  ; Junod’s  apparatus  to  cause 
derivation  of  blood,  ii.  868  ; South  on  the 
relative  value  of  leeches  and  cupping,  ii. 
868 ; South’s  preference  of  cupping,  ii.  868. 

Blundell,  Dr.,  on  prolapse  of  the  womb, 
ii.  1 03  ; on  relaxation  and  incomplete 
prolapse  of  the  womb,  ii.  104 ; on  the 
size  of  the  prolapsed  womb  and  vagina, 
ii.  105 ; on  the  causes  of  prolapse,  ii.  107  ; 
case  of  removal  of  the  inverted  womb  by 
ligature,  ii.  121  ; on  the  symptoms  of  pro- 
lapse of  the  vagina,  ii.  122;  on  the  local 
symptoms  caused  by  retroversion  of  the 
womb,  ii.  139  ; on  partial  retention  of 
urine  in  retroversion,  ii.  140 ; on  the 
prognosis  in  retroversion,  ii.  142;  on  an- 
teversion,  ii.  146  ; case  of  extirpation  of 
the  womb,  ii.  825 ; apparatus  for  trans- 
fusion, ii.  880. 

Boerhaave’s,  M.,  opinions  relative  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  i.  35. 

Boggie’s  Staff-surgeon,  cases  of  gun-shot 
wound,  in  which  a seton  was  used  to 
bring  away  separated  pieces  of  bone,  i.  342. 

Boil  or  eurdncle  ; — character  and  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  i.  132;  Walther  on 
the  seat  of  the  disease  originally  in  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  i.  132  ; other 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  i.  132;  Gendrin  on  the  nature  of 
the  cores  of  boils,  i.  132;  Alibert’s  divi- 
sion of  boils  into  four  kinds,  i.  132  ; the 
wasp-nest  or  malignant  boil,  i.  132  ; the 
pustular  boil,  i.  133  ; Dr.  Copland’s  as- 
thenic boil — furoncle  atonique  of  Guer- 
saut,  i.  133;  description  of  the  disease, 
its  symptoms  and  progress,  i.  133  ; boils 
often  occur  in  healthy  persons  without 
any  apparent  cause,  i.  134  ; are  occasion- 
ally critical,  i.  134;  occur  after  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  from  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  in  persons  of  irregular  habits 
during  menstruation,  and  in  the  spring, 

i.  134;  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  also  met  with  in  the  chronic 
form  in  dyscratic  individuals,  i.  134 ; 
treatment,  i.  134;  South’s  plan  of  treat- 
ment by  free  incision,  i.  134 ; general 
treatment  rarely  necessary,  i.  134 ; Hit- 
ter’s idea  that  boils  depend  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  animal  refuse,  i.  135  ; South 
recommends  the  employment  of  general 
treatment,  i.  135. 

Boivin,  Mad.,  on  anteversion  of  the  womb, 

ii.  146;  case  of  spontaneous  reduction  of 
anteversion,  ii.  147. 

Bonafont,  M.,  on  the  treatment  of  salivary 
fistula,  i.  714. 
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Bone,  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of,  ii.  275. 

Bon  fils’,  M.,  operation  when  the  cleft  in 
the  soft  palate  is  very  large  and  compli- 
cated, i.  606  ; mode  of  treating  ovarian 
dropsy,  ii.  488  ; case  of  spontaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  ovarian  cys^  ii.  491  ; mode 
of  amputating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii. 
959. 

Bonnet,  M.,  on  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic characters  of  pus,  i.  35 ; on  the 
effects  of  the  resorption  of  pus,  i.  36  ; ope- 
ration for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  26; 
on  the  application  of  caustic  in  varix,  ii. 
292  ; on  injections  of  iodine  in  hydrar- 
thrus,  ii.  463 ; operation  for  the  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  nerve  in  mental 
neuralgia,  ii.  885 ; on  the  nature  of  the 
uniting  medium  between  the  two  ends  of 
a divided  nerve,  ii.  886. 

Bosch’s,  M.,  explanation  of  wounds  from 
the  wind  of  a ball,  i.  339  ; apparatus  for 
re-breaking  a badly-united  bone,  i.  525. 

Bossau,  M.,  mortification  from  spurred  rye 
noticed  by,  i.  61. 

Bottcher’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of 
the  olecranon,  i.  560 ; apparatus  for  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Bouillaud,  M.,  on  arteritis,  i.  74,  75  ; on 
the  redness  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
arteries,  i.  75;  on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78. 

Boullay,  M.,  on  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gan- 
grenous, or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  616. 

Bourgeoi.s’,  M.,  observations  on  malignant 
pustules,  i.  67. 

BonviER,  M.,  on  the  section  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  in  club  foot,  ii.  182. 

Bowman,  Mr.,  considers  there  is  a difference 
between  temporary  and  articular  cartilage, 
i.  224. 

Boyer,  M.,  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip  disease,  i.  257  ; on  dislocation  into 
the  foramen  ovale  in  hip  disease,  i.  259  ; 
objects  to  the  subdivision  of  fractures  into 
complete  and  incomplete,  i.  497 ; infers 
the  impossibility  of  simple  dislocation  of 
the  spine,  i.  535  : case  mentioned  by  him, 
i.  535;  apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle, 
i.  551 ; opposed  to  Astley  Cooper’s  views 
on  the  union  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  i.  566  ; apparatus  for  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570  ; on  per- 
manent extension  in  fracture  of  the  femur, 
i.  574  ; apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella, i.  579 ; on  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bones  together  in  cases  of  false 
joint,  i.  589 ; on  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
by  sticking  plaster,  i.  619;  on  dressing 
the  wound  after  the  operation  for  rectal 
fistula,  i.  731 ; on  the  symptoms  of  anal 
fissure,  i.  734  ; on  their  treatment,  i.  736  ; 
operation  for  the  cure  of  anal  fissure,  i. 
736  ; on  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius  forwards,  i.  791 ; on  reduction 


of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  i.  811; 
on  the  nature  of  strangulation  in  rupture, 
ii.  11;  on  increased  pressure  and  the  su- 
pine posture  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia, 
ii.  23;  on  cutting  away  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, ii.  506  ; mode  of  using  Frere  Gome’s 
lithotome,  ii.  596;  on  wens,  ii.  712;  on 
the  cancerous  degeneration  of  steatoma, 
ii.  715;  mode  of  amputating  by  the  cir- 
cular incision,  ii.  891. 

Brachial  aneurism,  ii.  251. 

artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  251. 

Bradley,  Dr.,  on  the  blood-fungus,  ii.  722. 

Braid’s,  Mr.,  case  of  re-union  of  divided 
parts,  ii.  835. 

Brain,  and  its  membranes,  injuries  of,  i.  396  ; 
inflammation  of,  i.  400  ; compression  of, 
i.  404  ; concussion  of,  i.  408. 

Bramberger,  M.,  on  the  effects  of  torsion, 
i.  311. 


Brambilla’s,  M.,  arterj'-corapressor,  i.299. 

Branching  aneurism,  ii.  273. 

Brande’s,  Mr.,  analysis  of  the  earthy  con- 
cretions in  arteries,  i.  77. 

Brasdor’s,  M.,  bandages  for  fractured  cla- 
vicle, i.  551  ; objected  to,  i.  551  ; opera- 
tion for  aneurism,  ii.  229  : mode  of  ope- 
rating in  exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm 
at  the  elbow,  ii.  962. 

Braun’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the 
leg,  i.  583. 

Breast,  Inflammation  of;  situation  and 
character  of,  i.  150;  causes,  i.  150 ; South 
on  the  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  and 
its  absorption,  i.  151 ; treatment  of  inflam-  _ 
mation  of  the  breast,  i.  151  ; abscess  of 
the  breast,  i.  151  ; treatment  of  fistulous 
openings,  i.  151  ; opening  the  abscess  only 
advisable  when  it  is  very  deep,  has  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  the  pain  is  great,  and  fever 
high.  i.  151  ; Langen beck’s  treatment  of^ 
lengthy  fistulse,  i.  151  ; the  introduction 
of  tents  injurious,  i.  151  ; South’s  recom- 
mendation that  abscess  of  the  breast  be 
opened  freely  and  early,  i.  151 ; advan- 
tages of  the  proceeding,  i.  152  ; condem- 
nation  of  Langenbeck’s  plan  of  treating 
the  fistul®,  i.  152;  South’s  treatment  of, 
fistulffi,  i.  152:  mil k- knots,  i.  152;  termi- 
nations and  treatment,  i.  152  ; inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast,  unconnected  with  suck- 
ling, i.  152;  causes,  i.  152  ; treatment,  i. 
152;  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the  gland, 
or  between  it  and  the  pectoral  muscles, 
i.  153;  to  be  opened  early,  i.  153;  fistu- 
lous passages  to  be  laid  open  throughout 
their  whole  length,!.  1,53  ; Astley  Cooper, 
on  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast,  i.  153; 
South's  case  of  chronic  abscess  operated 
on  by  mistake  for  scirrhus,  i.  1 53 ; im- 
perfection of  the  nipples,  i.  154  ; inflam- 
mation of  the  nipple,  i.  154  ; treatment,  i. 
154  ; Cooper  and  Hanney  on  the  treat- 
ment of  fissured  nipples,  i.  154. 
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1 Breast,  cancer  of,  ii.  783  ; chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the  breast- 
gland,  ii.  788  ; scrofulous  tumors,  ii.  790  ; 
herpetic  and  psoric  affections,  ii.  790  ; en- 
cysted tumors,  ii.  790;  vesicular  scirrhus, 
ii.  790  ; hydatid  swellings,  ii.  791 ; sero- 
cystic  tumors,  ii.  792 ; medullary  fungus, 
ii.  793;  blood  swellings,  ii.  793;  hyper- 
trophy, ii.  794. 

Brefeld's,  M.,  apparatus  for  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  551 ; preferred,  i.  552. 
Brer.a’s,  M.,  plan  of  treatment  preventative 
of  hydrophobia,  i.  374. 

: Breschet,  M.,  on  the  membrane  of  the 
fistulous  passage,  i.  92 ; experiment  on 
the  communicability  of  hydrophobia  from 
man  to  man,  and  from  man  to  beast,  i. 
366  ; on  the  re-union  of  fractures,  i.  500  ; 
on  the  double  formation  of  bony  substance 
in  fracture,  i.  501 ; on  the  production  of 
callus,  i.  501  ; on  the  reduction  of  old  dis- 
locations, i.  767  ; on  the  causes  of  con- 
genital dislocations,  i.  769  ; cases  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  ii.  96  ; on  the  four 
principal  kinds  of  true  aneurism,  ii.  197  ; 
on  the  condition  of  the  artery  and  vein  in 
aneurismal  varix,  ii.  269;  on  the  treatment 
of  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  271 ; on  spermato- 
cele, ii.  295  ; operation  for  varicocele,  ii. 
297 ; directions  for  its  performance,  ii. 
299  ; on  the  nature  of  corns,  ii.  668. 
i Breton  NEAU’s,  M.,  treatment  of  erysipelas 
by  moderate  compression,  i.  108 ; con- 
i demned  by  Lawrence  and  Duncan,  i.  108  ; 
on  pressure  in  the  treatment  of  burns,  i. 
117  ; on  tracheotomy  in  croup,  ii.  399. 

I Brtcheteau’s,  M.,  case  of  fatal  hoemorrhage 
from  leech-bites,  ii.  866. 

;Briesche’s,  M.,  case  of  softening  of  the 
callus,  by  the  internal  use  of  the  Carlsbad 
waters,  i.  526. 

Briggs’,  Mr.,  case  of  recurrence  of  the 
aneurism  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery, 
i ii.  225. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C.,  on  sudden  loss  of  blood, 
a cause  of  mortification,  i.  55 ; case  of 
dry  gangrene  from  inflammation  of  the 
principal  artery  and  vein  of  the  limb,  i. 
59  ; on  the  cause  of  the  distinction  between 
dry  and  moist  gangrene,  i.  59  ; gangrene 
from  arterial  inflammation  a compara- 
tively rare  disease,  i.  59  ; this  statement 
denied  by  Cruveilhier  and  Dupuytren,  i. 
59  ; case  of  fatal  hmmorrhage  consecutive 
to  opening  a tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142  ; on 
^e  rarity  of  affections  of  the  ligaments 
independent  of  other  structures,  i.  206  ; 
on  the  diseases  of  the  synovial  membranes^ 
i.  213;  on  the  two  varieties  of  synovial 
inflammation,  i.  213  ; case  of  acute  syno- 
vial inflammation  terminating  in  suppu- 
ration and  ulceration,  i.  214 ; on  the  sub- 
acute or  chronic  form  of  synovial  inflam- 
mation, i.  215;  on  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism and  ophthalmia,  i.  217  ; on  the 


pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, i.  217  ; on  the  causes  and  progress 
of  the  pulpy  degeneration,  i.  218  ; on  the 
local  treatment  of  synovial  inflammation, 
i.  219  ; on  the  use  of  friction  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  i.  220 ; 
opinion  that  cartilages  are  vascular,  i. 
227  ; on  the  ulcerative  absorption  of  car- 
tilage, i.  229  ; considers  that  absorption 
of  the  cartilages  may  take  place  under 
such  circumstances,  as  to  admit  of  no 
other  agency  than  that  of  the  vessels  of 
the  cartilage,  i.  233  ; considers  ulceration 
of  cartilages  differs  from  common  syno- 
vial inflammation,  and  from  inflammation 
of  the  spongy  ends  of  bones,  i.  236  ; on 
the  degeneration  of  cartilage  into  a fibrous 
structure,  i.  236  ; on  the  period  at  which 
ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  may 
occur,  i.  237 , on  inflammation  of  the 
joint-ends  of  bones,  its  symptoms,  and 
progress,  i.  238  ; on  the  consequences  of 
this  inflammation,  i.  238 ; on  the  period 
at  which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  i.  239  ; ob- 
serves that  it  is  likely  to  occur  in  several 
joints  at  once,  or  in  succession,  i.  2-39 ; 
opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  scrofulous 
disease  in  the  joints  has  suspended  the 
progress  of  some  other  and  perhaps  more 
serious  disease  elsewhere,  i.  240  ; on  the 
diagnosis  between  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  joint-ends  of  bones  and  ulceration  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  i.  240  ; on  the 
removal  of  the  articular  cartilages  in  old 
age,  as  the  result  of  previous  ulceration, 
i.  241  ; on  the  symptoms  of  hysterical 
affections  of  the  joints,  i.  249  ; on  the 
local  applications  in  such  disorders,  i. 
250 ; on  ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  the 
primary  affection  in  diseased  hip-joint,  i, 
252,  261 ; on  the  difference  between  hip- 
disease  from  ulceration  of  the  cartilages, 
and  that  from  scrofulous  deposit  in  the 
cancellous  structures  of  the  bones,  i.  254  ; 
explanation  of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257  ; on  dislocation  into 
the  foramen  ovale  in  hip-disease,  i.  259  ; 
on  the  influence  of  the  primary  irritation 
of  the  issue,  and  the  maintaining  it  by  re- 
peated applications  of  caustic  potash,  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  i.  265  ; approved  of 
by  South,  i.  266  ; on  the  use  of  a seton  in 
the  groin,  i.  266  ; on  warm  bathing,  i. 
267  ; on  the  importance  of  rest  and  posi- 
tion, i.  267  ; on  the  treatment  of  abscesses 
at  the  hip,  i.  269 ; recommends  free  in- 
cisions in  opening  these  abscesses,  i.  269  ; 
on  the  management  of  abscesses  at  the  hip, 
i.  269  ; on  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the 
diseases  of  the  knee,  i.  272  ; on  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  i.  273  ; on 
scrofulous  disease  in  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  of  the  knee,  i.  274 ; pro- 
gress of  the  caries,  i.  274  ; on  curvature 
of  the  spine  from  caries,  i.  278 ; on  the 
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occurrence  of  suppuration  in  caries  of  the 
vertebra;,  i.  278  ; on  the  disappearance  of 
psoas  abscess,  and  its  re-appearance  else- 
where, i.  278;  on  the  pain  in  vertebral 
caries,  i.  279  ; on  the  extent  of  the  curva- 
ture in  dorsal  caries,  i.  279 ; on  the 
pathology  of  spinal  caries,  i.  280  ; on 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  vertebra;, 
with  ulceration  of  the  inter-vertebral  car- 
tilage, i.  280  ; on  the  diagnosis  between 
curvature  of  the  spine  from  caries  and 
that  from  rickets,  i.  281  ; on  the  applica- 
bility of  issues  in  this  disease,  i.  283;  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  cured 
by  anchylosis,  i.  283  ; on  vertebral  caries 
in  the  neck,  i.  284 ; on  abscess  con- 
nected with  vertebral  caries  in  the 
neck,  i.  284 ; ' on  the  period  of  the  ac- 
cession of  tetanus  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  i.  377;  on  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  in  injuries  of  the  brain,  i. 
398;  on  puncturing  the  dura  mater  when 
the  extravasation  lies  beneath  it,  i.  406  ; 
only  employs  trepanning  in  injuries  of 
the  head,  when  secondary  symptoms  of 
irritation  and  pressure  require  it,  i.  412; 
on  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  after  a 
severe  blow,  i.  537 ; on  the  attempt  to  set 
a fracture  through  the  body  of  a vertebra, 
i.  538  ; on  the  operation  for  trepanning 
the  spine,  i.  541  ; on  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  i.  558  ; on  the  formation 
of  a false  joint,  with  a fibro-ligamentous 
capsule  and  a lining  membrane,  i.  588  ; 
on  the  operation  of  sawing  off  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone,  i.  591 ; on  the  impro- 
priety of  operating  for  fistula  in  phthisical 
subjects,  i.  728;  on  the  treatment  of  large 
abscesses  high  up  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
i.  729 ; on  internal  erysipelas  following 
the  operation  for  fistula,  i.  732  ; on  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  anus,  i.  735  ; on 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter, 
attended  with  ulceration,  i.  735  ; on  the 
treatment,  i.  736  ; on  incomplete  internal 
urinary  fistula,  i.  740 ; on  the  causes  of 
fistula  in  perineo,  i.  744  ; on  the  causes  of 
perineal  abscess,  i.  744;  on  the  treatment 
of  fistula  in  perineo,  i.  745,  746  ; case  of 
malignant  disease  consecutive  on  neglected 
perineal  fistula,  i.  746  ; on  the  treatment 
of  prolapsus  ani  in  children,  ii.  132;  on 
the  treatment  of  prolapsed  rectum  with 
piles  in  the  adult,  ii.  134;  case  of  wry- 
neck alternating  with  insanity,  ii.  153; 
on  the  application  of  the  ligature  in  te- 
leangiectasy,  ii.  282  ; on  the  effects  of  in- 
flammation on  the  blood  in  veins,  ii.  287  ; 
case  of  varicose  veins  of  the  fore-arm,  ii. 
289  ; cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  arm 
and  chest  from  compression  of  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  ii.  289  ; on  the  application 
of  adhesive  plasters  in  the  treatment  of 
varix,  ii.  290  ; ou  the  subcutaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  vein  in  varix,  ii.  292 ; on  the 


application  of  caustic  in  varix,  ii.  292  ; on 
the  removal  of  internal  piles  by  ligature, 
ii.  302;  cases  in  which  severe  symptoms 
followed  the  application  of  the  ligature  for 
piles,  ii.  303 ; on  the  application  of  the 
ligature  for  piles,  ii.  .303  ; on  excision  of 
piles,  ii.  .304  ; on  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
in  connection  with  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  sphincter,  ii.  .331 ; on  tire  occur- 
rence of  symptoms  of  strangulatetl  hernia 
in  some  cases  of  stricture,  ii.  334  ; on  the 
post-mortem  appearances  in  stricture  of 
the  rectum,  ii.  334  ; on  the  seat  of  stric- 
ture in  the  rectum,  ii.  336  ; on  the  neces- 
sity of  early  treatment  in  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  338  ; on  the  distension  of  the 
bowel  above  the  stricture  by  faces,  ii. 
338;  on  the  use  of  bougies,  ii.  339;  on 
the  internal  application  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment in  stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii.  340  ; 
on  incision  of  the  stricture,  ii.  341  ; on  in- 
continence of  urine  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  ii.  352  ; on  extravasation  of  urine 
from  ruptured  urethra  in  stricture,  ii.  353  ; 
on  abscesses  communicating  with  the 
bladder  in  old  cases  of  stricture,  ii.  353 ; on  ■ 
the  complication  of  stricture  with  enlarged 
prostate,  ii.  354  ; case  of  enlargement  of 
the  urethra  from  stricture,  ii.  354  ; on  the 
formation  of  cysts  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane  in  stricture,  ii.  354  ; on  the  oc- 
currence of  rigors  and  fever  in  stricture 
ii.  354  ; on  the  existence  of  an  indurated 
mass  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  penis  in 
old  strictures,  ii.  355 ; on  the  original  seat 
of  stricture,  ii.  356 ; on  the  use  of  a full- 
sized  bougie  in  determining  the  seat  of 
stricture,  ii.  357  ; on  the  passing  a bougie, 
ii.  359  ; on  the  treatment  of  stricture  with 
bougies,  and  on  their  applicability  to  the 
various  kinds  of  stricture,  ii.  360  ; direc- 
tions for  the  introduction  of  bougies,  ii. 
360 ; on  the  destruction  of  stricture  by 
ulceration,  ii.  365  ; on  the  use  of  tlie  armed 
bougie,  ii.  371 ; case  of  apple-core  in  the 
rectum,  ii.  392 ; case  of  abscess  by  the  side 
of  the  rectum  from  the  irritation  of  a fo- 
reign body,  ii.  393  ; case  of  foreign  body 
in  the  bronchus,  ii.  401 ; on  abscess  of  the 
prostate,  ii.  420  ; on  catheterism  in  in- 
flammation of  the  prostate,  ii.  421 ; on 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
ii.  422 ; on  the  characters  of  enlarged 
prostate,  ii.  423 ; on  the  rare  occurrence 
of  ruptured  bladder  from  retention  of 
urine  in  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  424 ; on  the 
treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  424; 
on  the  treatment  of  retention  of  urine  from  < 
enlarged  prostate,  and  on  catheterism  in 
such  cases,  ii.  425  ; on  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  ii. 
455;  on  limmatoccle  complicated  with 
hydrocele,  ii.  456  ; case  of  hocmatocele  in 
which  the  tunica  vaginalis  ruptured,  ii. 
456;  on  hydrarthrus,  ii.  462;  case  of 
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hour-glass  hydrocele,  ii.  497  ; case  of  very 
large  hydrocele,  ii.  498 ; on  the  sponta- 
neous cure  of  hydrocele,  ii.  499 j case  of 
relapse  of  a hydrocele  a long  time  after 
tlie  operation,  ii.  504 ; case  of  foreign 
body  the  nucleus  of  a stone,  ii.  524 ; on 
the  ti'eatinent  of  uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  534  ; 
on  the  connexion  between  uric  acid  calculi 
and  gout,  ii.  540 ; on  renal  ctilculi  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  540 ; on  the  symptoms 
of  renal  calculi,  ii.  541;  case  of  renal 
calculus,  ii.  541  ; on  the  passage  of  renal 
calculi  into  the  bladder,  ii.  541 ; cases  of 
renal  calculus  communicating  with  ab- 
scess in  the  loins,  ii.  542 ; on  the  treat- 
ment of  renal  calculi,  ii.  542;  on  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  ii.  543 ; on 
the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  ureters,  ii. 
543  ; case  of  inspection  of  calculus  in  the 
ureter,  ii.  544 ; on  the  prevalence  of  cal- 
culi in  diflferent  classes  of  society,  and  at 
different  ages,  ii.  545 ; case  of  encysted 
calculus,  ii.  547 ; on  the  spontaneous 
breaking  up  of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  ii. 
548  ; on  sounding,  ii.  550  ; on  the  exist- 
ence of  calculous  symptoms,  without  the 
presence  of  a stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  551 ; 
on  the  use  of  stone-solvents,  ii.  554 ; on 
the  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  li.  556  ; on 
the  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra,  ii. 
556  ; case  of  encysted  calculus  removed 
by  the  lateral  operation,  ii.  581 ; on  the 
external  incision  in  lithotomy,  ii.  582  ; on 
the  section  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  ii. 
588  ; on  contraction  of  the  bladder  during 
lithotomy,  ii.  600 ; on  the  effects  of  he- 
morrhage in  lithotomy,  ii.  603 ; case  of 
fatal  venous  hemorrhage  in  lithotomy,  ii. 
603 ; case  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after 
lithotomy,  ii.  604 ; on  the  dangerous 
symptoms  which  follow  the  incision  of  the 
prostate  extending  into  the  loose  cellular 
texture  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, ii.  609  ; on  the  recto-vesical  operation, 
ii.  612 ; on  the  expulsion  of  small  calculi 
from  the  bladder  in  women,  ii.  617  ; case 
of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  and  vagina 
from  the  pressure  of  a large  calculus,  ii. 
617  ; modification  of  the  vertical  cut  up- 
wards, ii.  618 ; on  the  incontinence  of 
urine  consequent  on  lithotomy  in  women, 
ii.  621  ; on  the  occurrence  of  hajmorrhage 
and  of  rigors  after  lithotrity,  ii.  623;  on 
the  cases  in  which  lithotrity  should  be 
performed,  and  on  those  in  which  litho- 
tomy should  be  preferred,  ii.  627  ; on  the 
nature  of  corns,  ii.  668 ; on  lipoma  dif- 
fusum,  ii.  690 ; case  of  fatty  tumor  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  cord  within  the 
abdominal  ring,  ii.  692 ; on  inflammation 
of  fatty  tumors  running  on  to  abscess,  ii. 
693  ; opinion  that  fatty  tumors  sometimes 
take  on  a malignant  degeneration,  ii.  693  ; 
case  of  fatty  tumor  partially  removed  by 


liq.  potass®,  ii.  693  ; on  simple  cysts  in 
the  female  breast,  ii.  696 ; case  of  long- 
standing scirrhus,  ii.  768 ; on  scirrhus  of 
the  breast,  ii.  784;  on  scirrhus  of  the 
nipple,  ii.  786  ; on  the  puckering  in  of 
the  skin  in  mammary  cancer,  and  on  its 
cause,  ii.  787  ; on  sero-cystic  tumors  of  the 
female  breast,  ii.  792;  on  the  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  removing  a scirrhous 
breast,  ii.  796;  on  the  circumstances  per- 
mitting the  operation,  ii.  797. 

Brojifield,  Mr.,  on  incisions  and  injections 
of  bark  and  tincture  of  myrrh  in  carbun- 
cle, i.  138 ; invention  of  the  tenaculum, 

i.  320 ; case  of  necrosis  from  irritation,  i. 
688  ; operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 

ii.  587  ; on  amputation  just  above  the 
ancle,  ii.  921. 

Bronchocele,  ii.  651 ; definition  and  cha- 
racters, ii.  652  ; symptoms  when  the  bron- 
chocele is  large,  ii.  652  ; varieties,  ii.  652  ; 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  inflammation 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  653  ; vascular  or 
aneurismatic  bronchocele,  ii.  653 ; charac- 
ters, ii.  653 ; li/mphatic  bronchocele,  ii.  653  ; 
characters,  ii.  653  ; seat  of  the  disease,  ii. 
654 ; South  on  lymphatic  bronchocele 
and  serous  cysts  in  the  neck,  ii.  654; 
scirrhous  bronchocele,  ii.  654;  characters, 
ii.  654;  causes  of  bronchocele,  ii.  654; 
M'Clellau  on  the  cause  of  bronchocele,  ii. 
655 ; Inglis  and  Copland  on  the  age  at 
which  bronchocele  is  most  usual,  ii.  655  ; 
Dr.  Eobertson  and  M'Clellan  on  bron- 
chocele as  a variety  of  scrofula,  ii.  656; 
prognosis,  ii.  656  ; treatment,  ii.  656  ; in 
vascular  bronchocele,  ii.  656  ; ligature  of 
the  superior  thyroideal  artery,  ii.  656  ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  657  ; after-treat- 
ment, ii.  658 ; relative  value  of  this  ope- 
ration, and  other  modes  of  treatment 
formerly  recommended,  ii.  658 ; the  tu- 
mour may  increase  in  size  after  this  ope- 
ration from  the  enlargement  of  the  inferior 
thyroid,  and  its  communicating  with  the 
superior,  ii.  659  ; Coates  and  Wickham’s 
case  in  which  the  bronchocele  ultimately 
enlarged,  after  the  ligature  of  the  superior 
thyroid,  ii.  659  ; ligature  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  ii.  659 ; treatment  of 
lymphatic  bronchocele,  ii.  659;  exhibi- 
tion of  burnt  sponge  and  iodine,  ii.  659 ; 
dangerous  symptoms  caused  by  large 
doses  of  iodine,  and  their  treatment,  ii. 
660;  contra-indications  to  the  use  of 
iodine,  ii.  660 ; Graefe’s  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  ii.  660  ; Inglis’  objections  to 
Coindet’s  mode  of  exhibiting  iodine,  ii. 
660;  Dr.  Gairdner  on  the  dangerous 
symptoms  occasionally  caused  by  iodine, 
ii.  661 ; South  on  the  exhibition  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  ii.  661  ; external  remedies 
for  bronchocele,  ii.  661  ; South  on  the 
employment  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
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form  of  ointment,  ii.  CG2 ; ligature  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery  in  lymphatic 
bronchocele,  when  it  presents  a cartila- 
ginous hardness,  ii.  662  ; employment  of 
the  seton,  ii.  662 ; mode  of  applying  it, 
ii.  662  ; fatal  results  have  occasionally 
followed  its  use,  ii.  663;  incision  of  the 
bronchocele,  ii.  663 ; puncturing  the 
bronchocele,  ii.  663 ; Maunoir’s  treatment 
by  puncture,  and  irritating  injections,  and 
by  seton,  ii.  663;  extirpation  very  dan- 
gerous, and  to  be  almost  entirely  for- 
bidden, ii.  663  ; cases  in  which  extirpa- 
tion is  admissible,  and  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  664  ; Green’s  case,  ii.  664  ; Mayor  and 
Bach’s  extirpation  of  bronchocele  by  liga- 
ture, ii.  664 ; Eegal  de  Gaillac’s  extirpa- 
tion of  bronchocele  by  subcutaneous  liga- 
ture, ii.  664. 

Brown’s,  Dr.,  case  of  a piece  of  broken  delf 
plate  in  the  (Esophagus,  ii.  384. 

Brown,  Mr.,  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
ii.  488. 

Brown,  Mr.,  removal  of  the  acromion  and 
glenoid  cavity  in  amputation  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint, ii.  960. 

Bruckner,  M.,  on  the  causes  of  club  foot, 
ii.  176. 

Brugman’s,  M.,  opinions  relative  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  i.  35. 

Brunninghausen’s,  M.,  straps  for  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  551 ; objected  to,  i.  551  ; ap- 
paratus for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  569 ; on  permanent  extension 
in  fracture  of  the  femur,  i.  574 ; on  the 
spontaneous  cure  of  umbilical  rupture,  ii. 
82  ; artificial  leg,  ii.  846 ; recommenda- 
tion to  swathe  a limb  in  flannel,  prior  to 
amputation,  to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood, 
ii.  889  ; mode  of  amputating  by  the  cir- 
cular incision,  ii.  890 ; management  of 
the  periosteum,  ii.  893. 

Bryce’s,  Dr.,  mode  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint  with  the  flap  cut  with  a single 
flap,  ii.  936. 

Buchanan’s,  Mr.,  operation  of  puncturing 
the  abdomen  through  the  bladder  for 
dropsy,  ii.  486. 

Bucking’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
patella,  i.  579. 

Bujalsky,  M.,  on  ligature  of  the  innomi- 
nata,  ii.  246  ; operation  for  tying  the 
internal  iliac,  ii.  257  ; on  the  ligature  of 
the  external  iliac,  ii.  261  ; case  of  exci- 
sion of  a portion  of  the  accessory  nerves 
of  Willis,  ii.  887. 

Buli.ey,  Mr.,  on  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  the  radius  forwards  and  of  the  ulna 
backwards,  i.  791. 

Bullock’s.  Mr.,  case  of  a quartz  pebble 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  ii. 
396. 

Burchard’s.  Mr.,  obturator  for  vesico-va- 
ginal  fistula,  i.  751. 


Burder,  Mr.,  on  erethismus  mercurialis,  i. 

677. 

Burns,  Mr.  Allan,  on  the  spontaneous 
bursting  of  a tonsillar  abscess,  i.  141 ; 
attended  with  much  danger,  i.  142;  de- 
tails of  a case  in  which  the  trachea  was 
deluged  with  purulent  matter,  and  death 
by  suffocation  ensued,  i.  142;  advice  in 
such  cases  to  tap  the  abscess  with  trocar 
and  canula,  i.  142  ; directions  for  opening 
a tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142 ; case  of  fatal 
hoemorrhage  consecutive  to  opening  the 
abscess,  i.  142  ; on  the  formation  of  cal-  ! 
culi  in  the  tonsils,  i.  143 ; on  the  fre-  i 
quency  of  congenital  rupture  in  the  fe-  i 
male,  ii.  65;  on  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  232 ; ■ 
proposal  to  tie  the  innominate,  ii.  245 ; 
on  the  difference  between  fungus  hsma- 
todes  and  sarcoma  medullare,  ii.  721 ; 
on  extirpation  of  the  parotid,  ii.  782. 

Burns,  Mr.  John,  on  the  treatment  of  scro-  | 
fulous  ulcers,  i.  624  ; on  prolapse  of  the  j 
vagina,  ii.  122;  on  anteversion  of  the 
womb,  ii.  146. 

Burns  : — causes  of  burns,  i.  109 ; different 
degrees  of  burns,  i.  109 ; Dupuytren’s 
subdivision  of  bums,  i.  110;  first  degree 
of  burn,  a bright  uncircumscribed  redness 
of  the  skin,  i.  110;  second  degree,  vesi- 
cation, i.  110;  third,  more  intense  burn, 
with  destruction  of  the  cuticle  and  rete 
mucosum,  i.  110;  fourth,  gangrenous  de- 
struction of  the  parts,  i.  110;  symptoms 
of  each  degree  of  burn,  i.  1 10,  1 1 1 ; South 
on  burns,  i.  Ill;  burns  generally  more 
dangerous  than  scalds,  i.  Ill;  complete 
immersion  of  a person  in  boiling  water 
fatal  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  i.  Ill; 
persons  whose  entire  surface  has  been  ■ 
charred  by  fire  may  live  for  several  hours, , 
i.  Ill;  the  danger  of  burns  and  scalds  is  ; 
the  greater  in  reference  to  the  part  in-  • 
jured,  i.  Ill  ; treatment  of  the  slightest  : 
degrees  of  bums,  i.  112;  treatment  of ' 
parts  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  i.  112  ; after  ■ 
suppuration  is  established,  i.  112;  when 
mortification  is  caused  by  the  bum,  i.  112; : 
various  remedies  for  bums,  i.  112;. 
Fricke’s  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  i.  112; . 
Larrey’s  plan  of  treatment,  i.  112;  Lis- 
franc’s  employment  of  the  solution  of  the  ' 
chlorate  of  lime,  i.  112;  Earle  on  cold; 
moist  applications,  i.  1 13  ; Hunter  on  cold, . 
i.  113;  Kentish's  plan  of  treatment,  i. . 

1 13  ; mode  of  application  of  stimulants, . 
i.  113;  disapproval  of  frequent  dressings, . 
i.  114;  application  of  raw  cotton,  i.  114; 
Gibson,  Dallam,  and  Anderson  on  raw 
cotton,  i.  114;  only  applicable  in  supers - 
ficial  bums,  i.  114;  employed  by  Ander-  - 
son  in  recent  and  old  burns,  vesicated  and  1 
sphacelated,  i.  114;  preparation  of  the: 
cotton,  i.  115;  application  of  flour,  i.  115;; 
Dr.  Ward  on  the  application  of  flour,  i. 
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115;  mode  of  application,  i . 115;  W ard’s 
objection  to  rK]iiid  applications,  i.  115; 
modus  operand!  of  the  flour,  i.  116  j Mar- 
-shall  on  the  application  of  flour,  i.  116; 
South  on  the  use  of  flour,  i.  116 ; Hunter 
on  the  primary  treatment  of  burns,  i.  116; 
Bretonneau  and  Velpeau  on  pressure  in 
the  treatment  of  burns,  i.  116;  Velpeau 
considers  compression  best  adapted  to 
cases  of  bum  in  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  but  also  applicable  in  those  of 
the  second  degree,  i.  117;  mode  of  appli- 
cation of  compression,  i.  117  ; advantages 
of  this  plan  of  treatment  according  to 
Velpeau,  i.  117;  Earle  on  the  removal 
of  Ae  clothes  after  burns  and  scalds,  i. 
117;  South  on  the  treatment  of  burns  and 
scalds,  i.  118;  Higginbotham’s  treatment 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  119;  immediate 
amputation  inadmissible,  even  when  an 
entire  limb  has  perished ; the  line  of  de- 
marcation must  be  first  formed,  i.  119; 
when  the  destraction  of  skin  on  a limb 
has  been  very  extensive,  leaving  large 
wounds  without  a disposition  to  heal,  and 
exhausting  the  strength  by  the  extent  of 
suppuration,  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed, i.  119;  burns  from  gunpowder, 
i.  119  ; the  grains  of  powder  to  be  picked 
out  of  the  face  with  a lancet  or  needle,  i. 
119;  employment  of  internal  remedies, 
i.  119;  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  re- 
quisite if  the  inflammation  be  high,  i. 

119  ; opium  required  to  relieve  the  pain, 
i.  119;  South  on  the  internal  treatment 
of  burns  and  scalds,  i.  120 ; the  occur- 
rence of  rigors  to  be  met  with  stimulants, 
and  external  warmth,  i.  120;  exhibition 
of  opium,  i.  120;  objections  to  its  use,  i. 

120  ; protracted  sickness  and  vomiting 
an  unfavourable  sign,  i.  120;  treatment 
of  febrile  excitement,  i.  120;  support  to 
be  given  during  suppuration,  or  the  se- 
paration of  sloughs,  i.  120;  great  care 
required  during  -the  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion, i.  120  ; tendency  of  the  cicatrix  to 
contract,  i.  120;  Earle  on  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatrices,  i.  120;  the  contraction 
the  result  of  a natural  process,  i.  121 ; 
Hunter  on  the  contraction  of  the  gi'anula- 
tions  during  cicatrization,  i.  121;  South 
on  the  effects  of  this  contraction,  i.  121  ; 
Earle  on  the  effects  of  the  contraction,  i. 

121  ; division  of  the  contracted  cicatrix 
followed  by  the  reproduction  of  the  con- 
traction when  the  wound  had  healed,  i. 
121  ; the  same  effect  followed  the  removal 
of  the  webbed  portion  of  the  scar,  i.  121  ; 
Earle’s  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
entire  cicatrix,  i.  121  ; Earle’s  case  in 
which  this  operation  was  performed,  i. 
122;  case  by  South,  i.  122;  Mutter’s 
pi Mtic  operations  for  the  relief  of  defor- 
mities from  burns,  i.  124  ; occurrence  of 


abdominal  disorder  and  diarrhoea  during 
the  cicatrization  of  extensive  burns,  i. 
125. 

Burs®  mucos®,  dropsy  of,  ii.  458. 

Bush’s,  Mr.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  529. 

Boshe,  Dr.,  describes  two  forms  of  pro- 
lapsed rectum,  ii.  130  ; on  the  characters 
of  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  131 ; on  the 
diagnosis  between  prolapsed  rectum  and 
hmmorrhoids  and  intus-susception,  ii. 
131 ; on  the  changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  in  old  prolapses,  ii. 
132 ; on  relaxation  of  the  anus,  ii.  137 ; 
on  relaxation  of  the  rectum  with  invagin- 
ation of  the  mucous  membrane,  ii.  137 ; 
on  the  local  symptoms  of  piles,  ii.  301  ; 
on  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  from  piles, 
ii.  301 ; on  the  removal  of  internal  piles 
by  ligature,  ii.  302;  on  the  treatment  of 
hmmorrhage  after  the  removal  of  piles, 
ii.  304  ; on  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
anus,  ii.  331 ; on  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
ii.  336 ; on  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  ii. 
337. 

Butt’s,  Dr.,  case  of  excision  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ulna  on  account  of  necrosis, 
ii.  977. 

Cachexia  syphiloidea  or  mercurialis,  i. 
678. 

C®sarean  operation,  ii.  436. 

Calculus,  ukinary  : Magendie,  von  Wal- 
ther,  Austin,  Wetzlar,  Willis,  and  Jones, 
on  the  formation  of  calculi,  ii.  513;  ge- 
neral constituents  of  calculi,  ii.  517  ; other 
and  more  rare  constituents,  ii.  517  ; Tay- 
lor on  the  rarity  of  carbonate  of  lime  cal- 
culi, ii.  518  ; uric  acid  and  urate  of  am- 
monia, ii.  518  ; the  combination  of  uric 
acid  with  ammonia,  and  its  precipitation 
in  the  free  state  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine, 
ii.  518  ; the  development  of  free  acids  in 
the  urine,  ii.  519  ; oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  519  ; 
frequently  forms  the  nucleus  of  a calcu- 
lus, but  not  uncombined,  ii.  519  ; a cal- 
culus of  almost  pure  oxalate  of  lime  has 
been  met  with,  ii.  51 9 : Front  and  Walther 
on  the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  uidne, 
ii.  519;  presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  in 
the  urine,  ii.  520  ; combinations  of  oxalic 
acid,  ii.  520  ; cystin,  ii.  521 ; calculi  of 
cystic  oxide  rare,  ii.  521 ; usually  consist 
entirely  of  this  substance,  but  occasionally 
met  with  as  nuclei  of  other  calculi,  ii. 
521 ; formation  of  cystic  oxide  calculi,  ii. 
521  ; chemical  composition,  ii.  521 ; xan- 
thic  oxide,  uric  oxide,  ii.  521 ; of  very  rare 
occurrence,  ii.  521 ; chemical  composition, 
ii.  521  ; never  occurs  in  solution,  or  as  a 
precipitate  from  the  urine,  ii.  521 ; phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  ii.  522; 
causes  of  its  formation,  ii.'522  ; Jones  on 
the  phosphatic  diathesis,  ii.  522;  con- 
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iiecting  material  of  calculi,  ii.  522 ; causes 
of  the  production  of  gravel  and  calculi, 
ii.  522  ; remote  causes,  ii.  522  ; Taylor  on 
the  calculi  of  children,  ii.  523 ; foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder  act  as  the  nuclei  of 
calculi,  ii.  523 ; foreign  bodies  rarely 
coatecf  with  uric  acid,  ii.  524  ; South  on 
foreign  bodies  as  the  nuclei  of  stones,  ii. 
524  ; Astley  Cooper,  Brodie.  and  Everard 
Home’s  cases,  ii.  524  ; A.  White  and  Ar- 
nott’s  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  va- 
gina, the  bladder  injured,  and  formation 
of  calculi,  ii.  524 ; varieties  of  calculi,  ii. 
525 ; characters,  ii.  525 ; characters  of 
uric  acid  calculi,  ii.  525 ; of  urate  of  am- 
monia, ii.  525 ; of  mulberry  stones,  ii. 
525 ; of  hempseed  calculi,  ii.  526  ; of  the 
earthy  phosphates,  ii.  526 ; of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  ii.  526  ; of  the  fusible  stone, 
ii.  526 ; of  the  cystic  oxide,  ii.  526 ; of 
xanthic  oxide,  ii.  526 ; of  carbonate  of 
lime,  ii.  526  ; phj'sical  characters  of  cal- 
culi, ii.  526  ; division  of  calculi  according 
to  their  chemical  composition,  ii.  527 ; 
frequency  of  the  different  kinds  of  cal- 
culi, ii.  527  ; amorphous  urinary  sediments, 
ii.  528;  Dr.  Prout  on  lithic  or  uric  acid 
sediments,  ii.  528 ; characters  of  yellow 
sediments,  ii.  528 ; of  red  or  lateritious 
sediments,  ii.  528 ; of  pink  sediments,  ii. 
528  ; white  lithate  or  urate  of  soda  sedi- 
ment, ii.  529  ; characters  and  accompany- 
ing symptoms  of  the  phosphatic  sedi- 
ments, ii.  529  ; causes  of  the  phosphatic 
sediments,  ii.  530 ; oxalate  of  lime  sedi- 
ment, ii.  530 ; characters  of  the  urine  in 
cystic  oxide  calculus,  ii.  530  ; gravel,  ii. 
530 ; definition  and  characters,  ii.  530 ; 
Magendie  on  hairy  gravel,  ii.  530 ; symp- 
toms of  gravel,  ii.  531 ; Prout  on  the 
characters  and  symptoms  of  crystallized 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  531 ; Prout  on  the 
crystallized  phosphatic  sediments,  ii.  532  ; 
Prout  on  the  rarity  of  crystallized  oxalate 
of  lime  gravel,  ii.  532;  symptoms  of  the 
oxalic  diathesis,  ii.  532  ; causes  and  treat- 
ment, ii.  533  ; treatment  of  gravel,  ii.  533  ; 
of  uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  533;  Wetzlar, 
Jones,  Wilson  Philip,  and  Brodie  on  the 
treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  534 ; 
Prout  on  the  treatment  of  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  ii.  535  ; Jones  on  the  treatment  of 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  535 ; treatment  of 
cystic  oxide  gravel,  ii.  536  ; of  oxalate  of 
lime  gravel,  ii.  536  ; of  phosphate  of  lime 
gravel,  ii.  537  ; Prout  on  the  treatment  of 
cystic  oxide  gravel,  ii.  537 ; Prout  and 
Jones  on  the  treatment  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime  diathesis,  ii.  537 ; Prout  and  Jones 
on  the  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis, ii.  538 ; stones  in  the  kidneys,  ii. 
539  ; situation,  ii.  539  ; Prout  on  the  for- 
mation of  uric  acid  calculi  in  the  kid- 
neys, ii.  540  ; Brodie  on  the  connexion 


between  uric  acid  calculi  and  gout,  ii. 
540 ; Prout  and  Brodie  on  renal  calculi 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  540  ; Prout  on  renal 
calculi  of  cystic  oxide,  ii.  541 ; Prout  on 
the  rarity  of  phosphatic  renal  calculi,  ii. 
541;  diagnosis,  ii.  541;  symptoms,  ii, 
541 ; Brodie  on  the  symptoms  of  renal 
calculi,  ii.  541  ; Astley  Cooper  and  Bro- 
die’s  cases,  ii.  541  ; progress  of  stone  in 
the  kidney,  ii.  541 ; Brodie  on  the  pas- 
sage of  renal  calculi  into  the  bladder,  ii.  , 
541 ; Ilevin,  Astley  Cooper  and  Brodie’s  • 
cases  of  renal  calculi  communicating  with  i 
abscess  in  the  loins,  ii.  542 ; Crisp’s  case  • 
of  fracture  of  a renal  calculus  by  sudden  ■ 
exertion,  ii.  542;  treatment,  ii.  542;  re--, 
moval  of  the  calculus  by  nephrotomy,  ii. . 
542  i directions  for  the  operation,  ii.  542; ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  treatment  off 
renal  calculi,  ii.  542  ; Prout  on  the  treat-  - 
ment  of  nephritis  complicating  renal  cal-  -i 
culi,  ii.  542  ; Brodie  on  gouty  infiammarH 
tion  of  the  kidneys,  ii.  543;  stone  in  the-, 
ureters,  ii.  543;  symptoms,  ii.  543;  treat- -i 
ment,  ii.  543 ; Brodie  on  the  symptoms  off 
stone  in  the  ureter,  ii.  543;  Brodie  and! 
Travers’  cases  of  impaction  of  calculi  in  j 
the  ureters,  ii.  544 ; Cline  and  Astley  ■ 
Cooper’s  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  kid-  - 
ney  from  impaction  of  calculi  in  the  ure-f 
ters,  ii.  544  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  treat-  - 
ment  of  calculi  in  the  ureters,  ii.  544;: 
stone  in  the  bladder,  n.  544;  origin  and! 
varieties,  ii.  544;  Brodie  on  the  prevst-r 
lence  of  calculi  in  different  classes  of  so-- 
ciety,  and  at  different  ages,  ii.  545;  Smithii 
on  the  statistics  of  lithotomy,  ii.  545;; 
Copland  Hutchinson  on  the  rarity  of  cal-  - 
cuius  among  seamen,  ii.  545 ; forms  of 
ealculi  in  the  bladder,  ii.  545  ; characters  > 
and  situation,  ii.  546  ; sacculated  and  ad-  - 
herent  calculi,  ii.  546  : Taylor  on  hour-  - 
glass  calculi,  ii.  546  ; Cline,  Mayo,  Astley ' 
Cooper,  Smith  and  Cheselden’s  cases  of  i 
large  calculi,  ii.  546 ; Martineau's  casess 
of  very  small  stones,  ii.  547  ; Astley  ;• 
Cooper’s  case  of  a great  number  of  calculi  i 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  547  ; Pott’s  case  of  fu-:- 
sible  calculus  in  a vesical  rupture,  ii.  547; 
Brodie’s  case  of  encysted  calculus,  ii.  547 ; 
Wickham's  case  of  calculus  enclosed  in  ai 
bag  of  lymph  incrusted  with  calculous' 
matter,  ii.  548;  Brodie,  Prout,  and: 
Crosse  on  the  sjtontaneous  breaking  up  of: 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  ii.  548;  symptoms' 
of  vesical  calculus,  ii.  548;  Prout  on  the  ' 
symptoms  of  vesical  calculus,  ii.  550; 
sounding  the  bladder,  ii.  550 ; Klein, . 
Brodie,  and  South  on  sounding,  ii.  5.50 ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  existence  of  cal- 
culous symptoms,  without  the  presence  of  a 1 
stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  551  ; South  oni 
the  simulation  of  calculus  by  vesical- 
polypus,  ii.  551;  measuring  the  size  of 
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the  calculus,  ii.  551  ; South  on  measuring 
the  calculus,  ii.  551 ; various  modes  of 
treatment,  ii.  552  ; internal  use  of  stone- 
solvents,  ii.  552  ; empirical  remedies,  ii. 
552 ; efficacy  of  stone-solvents,  ii.  552 ; 
Liston’s  case  of  partial  solution  of  a stone 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  553 ; injection  of  sol- 
vents into  the  bladder,  ii.  553 ; directions 
for  the  use  of  solvent  injections,  ii.  553 ; 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
these  modes  of  treatment,  ii.  553 ; Pe- 
louze’s  experiments,  ii.  554;  Prout  and 
Brodie  on  the  use  of  stone-solvents,  ii. 
554 ; dissolving  stone  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  pile,  ii.  555  ; the  apparatus  and 
its  application,  ii.  555  ; extraction  of  the 
stone  through  the  urethra,  ii.  555;  by  di- 
latation, ii.  555  ; principally  applicable  to 
females,  ii.  555  ; mode  of  effecting  the  dila- 
tation, ii.  555;  Brodie  on  the  dilatation  of 
the  urethra,  ii.  556  ; Astley  Cooper,  Liston 
and  Brodie  on  the  dilatation  of  the  female 
urethra,  ii.  556  ; crushing  the  stone, — litho- 
tritg,  ii.  557  ; Gruithuisen,  Elderton,  and 
Sanctorius’  lithotritic  instruments,  ii.  558  ; 
case  of  the  Monk  of  Citeaux,  ii.  558 ; 
General  Martin’s  case,  ii.  558 ; improve- 
ment of  lithotritic  instruments,  ii.  559  ; 
three  classes  of  lithotritic  instruments, 
ii.  559 ; relative  value  of  these  instru- 
ments, ii.  560  ; advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  the  three-limbed  perforating  for- 
ceps, ii.  560;  of  Jacobson’s  instrument,  ii. 
560  ; of  Heurteloup’s  percuteur,  ii.  560  ; 
treatment  prior  to  the  operation,  ii.  561  ; 
position  of  the  patient,  ii.  561 ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  561 ; with  the  three-limbed 
perforating  forceps  of  Civiale  and  Leroy, 
ii.  562 ; with  Jacobson’s  instrument,  ii. 
563  ; with  Heurteloup’s  percuteur,  ii.  563 ; 
duration  of  a lithotriptic  sitting,  ii.  564  ; 
treatment  after  the  operation,  ii.  564 ; 
escape  of  sand  and  calculous  fragments, 
ii.564;  arrest  of  fragments  in  the  ure- 
thra, ii.  565;  breaking  up  the  fragments 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  565 ; treatment  of 
fragments  of  calculus  fixed  in  the  urethra, 
ii.  565 ; by  extraction,  ii.  566 ; removal 
by  incision,  ii.  566;  examination  of  the 
bladder  when  the  calculous  symptoms 
have  ceased,  ii.  566  ; lithotrity  in  women, 
ii.  566  ; cutting  for  the  stone, — lithotomy, 
ii.  568 ; definition,  ii.  568 ; should  be 
performed  early,  ii.  568 ; circumstances 
coutra-in<licating  the  operation,  ii.  568; 
Cline,  Attenburrow  and  Astley  Cooper’s 
cases  of  old  men  operated  on  for  stone, 
ii.  569  ; Keate,  Hunter  and  Civiale’s  ope- 
rations on  infants,  ii.  569  ; Green’s  case  of 
lithotomy  in  a fat  man  of  50  years  of  age, 
ii.  569  ; preparation  of  the  patient  for  the 
operatiou.  ii.  569  ; cutting  for  the  stone  in 
man,  ii.  570  ; with  the  little  or  Celsian 
apparatus,  ii.  570 ; mode  of  operating,  ii. 
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570  ; objections  to  the  operation,  ii.  571 ; 
cutting  for  the  stone  with  the  great  appa- 
ratus, ii.  571  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  571  ; 
advantages  of  this  operatiou  over  the  little 
apparatus,  ii.  572  ; the  high  operation, 
ii.  572;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  573  ; modi- 
fications of  the  operation,  ii.  574  ; dressing 
the  wound,  ii.  575  ; the  prevention  of  in- 
filtration of  urine  from  this  operation,  ii. 
575 ; treatment  of  the  wound  for  some 
days,  ii.  576;  untoward  circumstances 
during  and  after  the  operation,  ii.  576  ; 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable, 
ii.  577 ; Cheselden  on  the  high  operation, 
ii.  577;  the  lateral  operation,  ii.  578; 
Rau’s  mode  of  operating,  ii.  579  ; Chesel- 
den’s  operation  for  stone,  ii.  580,  585 ; 
preparations  for  the  operation,  ii.  580  ; 
South  on  the  binding  a patient  prior  to 
the  operation,  ii.  580  ; mode  of  operating, 
ii.  581  ; Brodie’s  case  of  encysted  calcu- 
lus removed  by  the  lateral  operation,  ii. 
58 1 ; South’s  case  of  stone  undetected  by 
the  sound  during  eight  years,  ii.  581 ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  external  inci- 
sion, ii.  582 ; Scarpa  on  the  division  of 
the  prostate,  ii.  583 ; Key  and  Liston’s 
modes  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  584  ; Dr. 
James  Douglas  and  Sharp  on  Cheselden’s 
operation,  ii.  586  ; Douglas  on  the  dis- 
section of  the  parts  concerned  in  this  ope- 
ration, ii.  587  ; Martineau  and  Brpm- 
field’s  operations,  ii.  587  ; Brodie  on  the 
section  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  ii. 
588  ; use  of  Langenbeck’s  knife,  ii.  589  ; 
Thomas  Blizard,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Tyr- 
rell on  the  section  of  the  prostate,  ii.  590  ; 
extraction  of  the  calculus,  ii.  590  ; use 
of  the  cutting  gorget,  an  improvement  on 
Cheselden’s  blunt  gorget,  ii.  591 ; Cline’s 
gorget,  ii.  592;  Scarpa’s  gorget,  ii.  592; 
Astley  Cooper  on  opening  the  membran- 
ous part  of  the  urethra,  ii.  592 ; South  on 
the  use  of  the  cutting  gorget,  ii.  593  ; ob- 
jections to  the  cutting  gorgets,  ii.  593  ; 
South’s  opinion  that  these  objections  are 
groundless,  ii.  593;  Le  Cat  and  Pajola’s 
mode  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  594 ; ob- 
jections to  the  operation,  ii.  595 ; Frere 
Gome’s  operation  with  the  lithotome  cache, 
ii.  595  ; disadvantages  of  the  instrument, 
ii.  596;  Boyer’s  mode  of  using  Frere 
Gome’s  lithotome,  ii.  596  ; Dupuytren’s 
bilateral  section,  ii.  596  ; mode  of  operat- 
ing, ii.  596;  Bedard's  modification  of  the 
operation,  ii.  597  ; advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  operation,  ii.  597  ; extent 
of  the  incision  in  the  prostate  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  598;  e.xtraction  of  the 
stone,  ii.  599  ; obstacles  to  the  extraction 
of  the  stone,  ii.  599  ; taille  en  deux  terns, 
ii.  600 ; Brodie  and  South  on  contraction 
of  the  bladder  during  lithotomy,  ii.  600  ; 
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extraction  of  tlie  stone  when  enclosed 
by  a contracted  bladder,  ii.  601 ; of  an  en- 
cysted stone,  ii.  601;  of  a stone  lodg- 
ing in  the  ureter,  and  projecting  into  the 
bladder,  ii.  601  ; of  a stone  lying  in  a 
hollow,  ii.  601 ; of  a stone  covered  with 
fungosities,  ii.  601  ; of  a brittle  and  easily 
breaking  stone,  ii.  601  ; dressing  the 
wound,  ii.  602  ; ha;morrhage  during  the 
operation,  ii.  602  ; from  the  branches  of 
the  superficial  perineal  artery,  ii.  602; 
from  the  inferior  htemorrhoidal,  ii.  602  ; 
from  the  internal  haemorrhoidal,  ii.  602  ; 
from  the  internal  pudic,  ii.  602;  from 
the  vesical,  ii.  602  ; treatment  of  the 
hffimorrhage,  ii.  602;  Erard,  Dupuytren, 
and  von  Graefe’s  compressors,  ii.  603 ; 
Shaw’s  case  of  fatal  hmmorrhage  in  litho- 
tomy, from  wound  of  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  penis,  ii.  603  ; Brodie  on  the  effects  of 
haemorrhage  in  lithotomy,  ii.  603  ; South 
on  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  during 
and  after  the  operation,  ii.  603  ; Brodie’s 
case  of  fatal  venous  hemorrhage  in  litho- 
tomy, ii.  603;  symptoms  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  bladder  after  the  operation,  ii. 
603 ; South  on  secondary  hemorrhage 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  604  ; Brodie,  Earle, 
Travers,  Green,  and  South’s  cases,  ii.  604  ; 
wounding  the  rectum,  ii.  605  ; South  on 
wounding  the  rectum,  ii.  606  ; convul- 
sions and  fainting,  ii.  606  ; after-treat- 
ment, ii.  606  ; South  on  the  treatment  to 
be  adopted  after  the  operation  for  litho- 
tomy, ii.  607  ; causes  and  treatment  of 
inflammation  after  the  operation,  ii.  609  ; 
of  spasm,  ii.  609  ; Key  on  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  bladder  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  after  lithotomy,  ii.  609  ; Brodie  on 
the  dangerous  symptoms  which  follow  the 
incision  of  the  prostate  extending  into  the 
loose  cellular  texture  surrounding  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  ii.  609  ; treatment 
of  the  consecutive  hminorrhage,  ii.  610  ; 
abscesses  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
ii.  611;  incontinence  of  urine  and  im- 
j)Otence,  ii.  611;  disposition  to  litho- 
geuesis,  ii.  611  ; opening  the  bladder 
from  the  perinoeum,  ii.  611:  Foubert’s 
operation,  ii.  611;  cutting  for  the  stone 
through  the  rectum,  ii.  612;  Brodie  on 
the  recto-vesical  operation,  ii.  612;  Sol- 
ly’s case  of  recto-vesical  operation,  ii. 
612  ; Sanson’s  two  modes  of  operating,  ii. 
612  ; description  of  the  operation,  ii.  613  ; 
modifications  of  the  operation,  ii.  614; 
after  treatment,  ii.  614;  advantiiges  and 
disadvantages  of  the  recto-vesical  opera- 
tion, ii.  615  ; results  of  recto-vesical  li- 
thotomy, ii.  615;  Vacea  Berlinghieri  and 
Dupuytren’s  operations  for  stoue,  ii.  616  ; 
cutting  for  the  stone  in  women,  ii.  616  ; 
various  modes  of  operating,  ii.  617  ; Ast- 
ley  Cooper  on  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  \ 


women,  ii.  617  ; Brodie  on  the  expulsion 
of  small  calculi  from  the  bladder  in  wo- 
men, ii.  617  ; Brodie  and  Astley  Cooper’s 
cases  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  and  va- 
gina by  the  pressure  of  large  calculi,  ii. 
617  ; cutting  for  the  stone  in  women  by 
the  lateral  operation,  ii.  617;  mode  of 
operating,  ii.  617  ; the  horizontal  cut  on 
one  or  both  sides,  ii.  618  ; Liston’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  618  ; the  vertical  cut  upwards, 
ii.  618 ; Brodie’s  modification  of  the  ver- 
tical cut  upwards,  ii.  618;  advantages  of 
the  vertical  cut  upwards,  ii.  619;  the 
vertical  cut  downwards,  ii.  619  ; the  cut 
below  the  pubic  symphysis,  ii.  619  ; ob-  ! 
jections  to  the  operation,  ii.  620 ; Lis-  1 
franc’s  vestibular  cut,  ii.  620 ; mode  of  j 
operating,  ii.  620 ; objections  to  the  ope-  j 
ration,  ii.  620 ; von  Kern’s  operation,  ii.  j 
620;  the  vagino-vesical  cut,  ii.  621  ; ad-  j 
vantages  of  this  operation,  ii.  621  ; Astley  I 
Cooper,  Brodie,  Liston,  Hey,  and  South 
on  the  incontinence  of  urine  consequent  on 
the  operation,  ii.  621  ; South  on  dilata- 
tion of  the  female  urethra  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  calculi,  ii.622  ; opening  the  blad- 
der above  the  pubic  symphysis,  ii.  622  ; 
comparison  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  ii. 
622 ; equality  of  the  possible  evils  after 
the  two  operations,  ii.  623  ; possible  evils 
from  lithotrity,  ii.  623;  Liston  on  the 
breaking  or  bending  of  lithotritic  instru- 
ments in  the  bladder,  ii.  623  ; Brodie  on 
the  occurrence  of  hmmorrhage  and  of 
rigors  after  lithotrity,  ii.  623  ; eomparison 
of  the  results  in  lithotomy  and  lithotrity, 
ii.  624 ; cases  in  which  lithotrity  is  inap- 
plicable, ii.  624  ; lithotomy  preferable  for 
children,  ii.  624  ; lithotrity  preferable  in  • 
advanced  age,  females,  and  in  very  stout 
persons,  ii.  624 ; stones  of  moderate  size, 
and  round  or  oval  in  shape,  best  for 
crushing,  ii.  624  ; cases  in  which  litho- 
trity is  preferable,  and  cases  in  which 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  ii.  625  : 
stricture  of  the  urethra  only  a temporary 
contra-indication  to  lithotrity,  ii.  625 ; 
palsy  of  the  bladder  not  a contra-indica-  j 
tion,  ii.  625  ; Key  on  the  advantages  and  j 
applicability  of  lithotrity,  ii.  625;  Key  on  i 
lithotrity  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  j 
calculus,  ii.  626  ; Key  on  the  applicability  j 
of  lithotrity  or  lithotomy  according  to  the  j 
age  of  the  calculous  patient,  ii.  626  ; Key  j 
on  the  requisite  condition  of  the, bladder 
for  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  ii.  627  ; 
Key  on  irritability  of  the  bladder,  ii. 
627;  Brodie,  Liston,  and  South  on  thecaseS; 
in  which  lithotrity  should  be  performed, 
and  on  those  in  which  lithotomy  should 
preferred,  ii.  627  ; stone  in  the  urethra,  \i. 
630 ; consequences  of  the  impaction  of 
stones  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  any  part 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  630 ; Travers’  case  of 
calculus  in  the  urethra,  ii.  630 ; Home’s 
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! case  of  retention  of  urine,  and  consequent 
I mortification  from  the  impaction  of  cal- 
I culi  in  the  urethra,  ii.  630  ; Liston’s  case 
I of  a small  brass  ring  encircling  the  penis, 
i ii.  630 ; symptoms  of  stone  at  the  neck  of 
I the  bladder,  ii.  630;  treatment  and  re- 
i moral  by  operation  ii.  630 ; South  on  the 
I treatment  of  stone  in  the  urethra,  ii.  631  ; 

! symptoms  and  treatment  of  stone  in  the 
1 membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  ii.  631 ; 

I of  stone  in  the  spongy  part  of  the  urethra, 

I ii.  631 ; in  the  fossa  navicularis,  ii.  631  ; 

! the  entire  urethra,  in  rare  cases,  blocked 
I up  with  calculi,  ii.  632  ; South  on  the  ex- 
traction of  calculi  in  the  urethra  in  front 
I of  the  scrotum  without  incising  the 
i canal,  ii.  632 ; urinary  calculi  external  to 
, the  urinary  passage,  ii.  632;  are  met  with 
in  the  perinscum  or  scrotum  from  the  de- 
I stioiction  of  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  ii. 

; 632  ; consequences,  ii.  632  ; may  also  oc- 

i cur  in  the  vagina  or  rectum  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  parietes,  ii.  632  ; Vin- 
cent’s case  of  calculi  in  the  perinseum,  ii. 
632  ; Vincent’s  case  of  calculi  between 
the  prepuce  and  glans  penis,  ii.  633 ; 
treatment  of  these  calculi,  ii.  633  ; pros- 
tatal  stones,  ii.  633  ; varieties,  ii.  633  ; 

I Astley  Cooper’s  case,  ii.  634 ; treatment 
by  operation,  ii.  634;  Green’s  case  of  en- 
cysted stone,  ii.  634 ; Travers’  case  of 
stone  broken  up  under  the  use  of  a con- 
stitutional stone-solvent,  ii.  634 ; statistics 
of  the  operations  of  lithotomy  at  St.  Tho- 
mas’hospital  from  1800  to  1846,  ii.  635  ; 

I lithectasy,  cystectasy,  ii.  642 ; object  of  the 
I operation,  ii.  642;  originally  proposed 
I by  John  Douglas,  ii.  642 ; Dr.  Arnott 
! and  Astley  Cooper’s  case,  ii.  643 ; Elliott, 

1 Dr.Wright,  and  Fergusson’s  cases,  ii.  643. 
"Callaway,  Mr.,  on  the  hamorrhage  follow- 
ing the  extirpation  of  the  tonsils,  i.  146  ; 

! case  of  retention  of  a ligature  on  an  artery 
1 for  four  months,  i.  307  ; case  of  reduction 
^ en  masse,  ii.  16;  case  of  removal  of  de- 
I generated  omentum,  ii.  40 ; on  the  seat  of 
femoral  rupture,  ii.  70. 

Callise.'i,  M.,  on  the  removal  of  the  entire 
skin  covering  a cold  abscess,  i.  90;  ex- 
planation of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257  ; on  the  reduction  of 
' the  consecutive  dislocation,  i.  268 ; on  the 
premonitory  pains  of  hydrophobia,  i.  371  ; 
mode  of  operating  for  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
colon,  ii.  328. 

Callosities,  ii.  668. 

Campeh’s,  M.,  explanation  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  limb  in  hip-disease,  i.  257  ; on 
the  causes  of  clul)-foot,  ii.  176. 

■ Ca.mds’,  Mr.,  mode  of  treating  ovarian 
I dropsy,  i.  488  ; case  of  spontaneous  rup- 
I ture  of  the  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  491. 

■ Cahcer,  ii.  754  ; definition,  ii.  755  j origin. 


ii.  755  ; symptoms  of  scirrhus,  ii.  755  ; 
progress  of  the  disease,  ii.  755  ; concealed 
cancer,  ii.  755  ; ulcerated  cancer,  ji.  756  ; 
condition  of  the  parts  in  scii-rhus,  ii.  756  ; 
in  concealed  cancer,  ii.  756  ; microscopic 
elements  of  scirrhus,  ii.  756  ; Muller  on 
the  four  several  kinds  of  carcinoma,  ii. 

757  ; Muller  on  carcinoma  simplex  and 
fibrosum,  ii.  757 ; Muller  on  carcinoma 
reticulare,  ii.  757  ; Muller  on  carcinoma 
alveolare,  ii.  757  ; Muller  on  carcinoma 
fasciculatum,  ii.  758  ; Dr.  Hodgkin  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  scirrhus, ‘ii. 

758  ; secondary  development  of  cancerous 
ulceration,  ii.  760 ; seat  of  cancer,  ii.  760  ; 
difference  in  the  progress  of  cancer  in 
different  persons,  ii.  761  ; Alibert  on  the 
varieties  of  cancer,  ii.  761;  diagnosis  of 
scirrhous  tumours,  ii.  761  ; Scarpa  on  the 
diagnosis  between  scrofula  and  scirrhus, 
ii.  762  ; Hodgkin  on  the  diagnosis  between 
scirrhus  and  medullary  fungus,  ii.  762  ; 
Foy’s  analysis  of  scirrhus,  ii.  763  ; cancer 
in  the  shin,  ii.  763  ; origin  and  seat,  ii.  763  ; 
symptoms,  ii.  763  ; occurrence  of  ulcera- 
tion, ii.  763;  origin  of  cancer  in  glands, 
ii.  764;  characters  of  cancer  in  mucous 
membranes,  ii.  764  ; cancer  in  the  bones, 
ii.  764 ; characters  of  cancer  in  the  nerves 
ii.  764;  other  tumours  in  nerves,  and 
their  treatment,  ii.  764 ; Cheselden’s  cases, 
ii.  765  ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  tumour  in 
the  popliteal  nerve,  ii.  765  ; Liston  on  tu- 
mours of  nerves,  ii.  765  ; Langstatfi  South, 
Astley  Cooper,  Cline,  and  Mayo  on  tu- 
mours in  nerves  of  stumps,  ii.  765  ; cancer 
a specific  disease,  ii.  766;  cancerous  dys- 
crasy,  ii.  767  ; predisposing  and  occasional 
causes  of  cancer,  ii.  767 ; Hunter  on  the  dis- 
posing causes  of  cancer,  ii . 767 ; prognosis, 
ii.  767  ; Scarpa  on  the  nature  of  scirrhus, 
ii.  768  ; Travers  on  the  occasional  inert- 
ness of  scirrhus  during  life,  ii.  768  ; Bro- 
die  and  South's  cases,  ii.  768  ; ti-eatment 
of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  ii.  768  ; Leroy 
d’Etiolles  on  the  statistics  of  operations  for 
cancer,  ii.  768;  treatment  for  effecting 
dispersion  of  the  tumour,  ii.  769  ; Young, 
Ilecamier,  and  South  on  compression  of 
scirrhus,  ii.  770;  removal  of  the  diseased 
part  with  the  knife  or  by  escharotics,  ii. 
770  ; contra-indications,  ii.  770  ; prelimi- 
nary treatment,  ii.  770 ; necessary  to  remove 
all  the  diseased  parts,  ii.  770;  destruction  of 
a cancerous  part  by  caustic,  ii.  771 ; mode 
of  applying  the  caustic,  and  the  resulting 
symptoms,  ii.  771  ; Canquoin’s  employ- 
ment of  chloride  of  zinc  as  a caustic  for 
cancer,  ii.  771 ; Hellmutid’s  mode  of  ap- 
plying Cosme’s  powder,  ii.  771  ; duration 
of  the  treatment,  ii.  772  ; symptoms  occa- 
sionally produced  by  the  arsenical  caustic, 
ii.  772;  internal  treatment  of  cancer,  ii. 
773  ; exhibition  of  narcotics  to  relieve 
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the  pain,  ii.  773;  cancer  of  the  lips  and 
cheek,  ii.  773;  seat  and  characters  of 
cancer  of  the  lip,  ii.  773;  microscopic 
characters  of  the  disease,  ii.  773 ; malig- 
nant but  non-caucerous  ulceration  of  the 
lips,  ii.  774;  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
lips  by  extirpation,  ii.  774  ; contra-indi- 
cations of  the  operation,  ii.  774  ; mode  of 
operating  when  the  cancer  does  not 
spread  down  beyond  the  red  part  of  the 
lip,  ii.  774 ; South  on  the  operation  in 
such  cases,  ii.  774;  the  operation  when 
the  cancer  has  spread  beyond  the  red 
edge  of  the  lip,  ii.  774 ; union  of  the 
divided  parts,  even  when  there  has  been 
great  loss  of  substance,  ii.  77.') ; the  ope- 
ration of  chiloplasty,  or  making  a new 
lip,  ii.  775  ; various  modes  of  operating 
for  chiloplasty,  ii.  775  ; Dieffenbach  and 
Blasius’  operations,  ii.  775;  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  lip  connected  with  the  bone, 
ii.  776  ; by  operation,  ii.  776  ; of  cancer 
of  the  cheek,  ii.  776  ; cancer  of  the  tongue, 
ii.  776  ; characters,  ii.  776  ; prognosis,  ii. 
777  ; treatment,  ii..  777  ; by  operation,  ii. 
777;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  777  ; after- 
treatment,  ii.  778;  treatment  of  fungous 
growths,  ii.  778  ; ligature  of  the  lingual 
artery,  prior  to  the  amputation  of  the 
scirrhous  portion  of  the  tongue  improper, 
ii.  778  ; removal  of  the  tongue  by  liga- 
ture, ii.  778  ; Mirault’s  operation  for  liga- 
ture of  the  tongue,  ii.  779;  Eegnoli’s 
operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tongue, 
ii.  779;  Arnott’s  case  of  malignant 
tumour  of  the  tongue  in  which  that  organ 
was  removed  by  ligature,  ii.  779  ; cancer 
of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  780 ; diseases  of 
the  parotid,  ii.  780;  characters  of  swelling 
of  the  parotid,  ii.  780;  diagnosis  between 
the  several  tumours  of  the  parotid,  ii. 
780  ; treatment  in  scirrhus  and  medul- 
lary fungus  of  the  parotid,  ii.  781 ; ex- 
tirpation of  the  gland  a doubtful  remedy, 
ii.  781  ; arteries  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  during  the  operation,  ii.  781; 
Allan  Burns  on  extirpation  of  the  parotid, 
ii.  782 ; mode  of  operating  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  parotid,  ii.  782;  Goodlad 
and  Langenbeck  on  the  prior  ligature  of 
the  carotid,  ii.  783  ; after-treatment,  ii. 
783;  cancer  of  the  breast,  ii.  783;  symp- 
toms, characters,  and  progress,  ii.  784; 
Brodie  and  South  on  scirrhus  of  the 
breast,  ii.  784  ; characters  of  scirrhus  aud 
cancerous  ulceration  of  the  breast,  ii.  785  ; 
development  of  cancer  of  the  breast  as 
skin  cancer,  ii.  785;  characters  of  cancer 
of  the  areola,  ii.  785 ; of  cancer  of  tlie 
nipple,  ii.  785  ; Astley  Cooper  on  fungous 
degeneration  of  the  nipple,  ii.  786  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  development  of  the  nipple 
in  the  foetus  and  its  subsequent  changes, 
ii.  786  ; Brodie  on  scirrhus  of  the  nipple. 


ii.  786  ; symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
breast,  ii.  786;  of  acute  cancer,  ii.  786;  ; 
of  chronic  cancer,  ii.  786  ; Brodie  on  the 
puckering  in  of  the  skin  in  mammary  , 
cancer,  and  on  its  cause,  ii.  787  : appear- 
ance of  scirrhus  when  cut  into,  ii.  787 ; 
diagnosis  between  scirrhus  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  j 
of  the  breast  gland,  ii.  788  ; symptoms  j 
and  treatment  of  the  inflammation,  ii.  ' 
788 ; symptoms  and  characters  of  milk-  i 
knots,  ii.  789  ; malignant  appearance  of  - 
milk-knots  in  old  women,  ii.  789  ; Scarpa 
and  South’s  cases  of  lacteal  swelling,  ii.  ^ 
789  ; diagnosis  between  scirrhus  and  ) 
scrofulous  tumours  of  the  breast,  ii.  790 ; i 
and  herpetic  and  psoric  affections,  ii.  790 ; I 
and  encysted  tumours,  ii.  790;  characters  | 
of  vesicular  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  car-  | 
cinoma  mammse  hydatides,  ii.  790;  this  | 
disease  a steatomatous  degeneration  of  the  i 
gland,  ii.  790 ; Astley  Cooper  on  hydatid  n 
swellings  of  the  breast,  ii.  791 ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  cellulous  hydatids  of  the  breast,  ii. 
791 ; Astley  Cooper  on  polypoid  hydatids 
of  the  breast,  ii.  792;  Astley  Cooper  on 
the  lobular  hydatids  of  the  breast,  ii.  792 ; 
Brodie  on  the  serocystic  tumours  of  the 
female  breast,  ii.  792 ; characters  of  me- 
dullary fungus  of  the  breast,  ii.  793;  of 
the  blood-swelling  of  the  breast,  ii.  793 ; 
ecchymosis  of  the  breast  in  girls  prior  to 
menstruation,  ii.  794 ; characters  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  female  breast,  ii.  794 ; J 
anatomical  appearances  of  the  hypertro- 
phied breast,  ii.  795;  causes,  ii.  795  ;1 
treatment,  ii.  795;  causes  of  scirrhus 
of  the  breast,  ii.  795 ; prognosis,  ii. 
796;  the  question  as  to  propriety  of 
removing  a scirrhous  breast,  ii.  796  ; opi- 
nions of  Cline,  Home,  Astley  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  South,  ii.  796 ; Brodie  on  the 
circumstances  permitting  the  operation, 
ii.  797  ; extirpation  of  the  breast,  ii. 
797 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  797 ; South 
on  the  position  of  the  patient  during  the 
operation,  ii.  798 ; South’s  case  of  fatal 
venous  hajmorrhage  from  the  extirpation 
of  the  breast,  ii.  798  ; South  on  the  after-' 
treatment,  ii.  798 ; amputation  of  the  1 
breast,  ii.  798 ; SoutJi’s  opinion  that  ampu- 1 
tation  is  not  preferable  to  extirpation,  ii.  j 
799 ; relative  value  of  these  operations,  ii. ' 

799  ; requisite  to  remove  all  diseased 
structures,  ii.  799;  operation  for  relapse 
of  scirrhus  after  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, ii.  800 ; cancer  of  the  penis,  ii.  800_; 
origin,  symptoms,  causes,  and  results,  ii. 

800  ; diagnosis,  ii.  800  ; treatment,  ii.  800 ; 
by  operation,  ii.  801 ; amputation  of  the 
penis,  ii.  801 ; South  on  the  recurrence  of 
cancer  after  amputation  of  the  penis,  ii. 
801 ; Cline  the  younger's  case,  ii.  801  ; 
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examination  of  the  organ  preliminary  to 
the  operation,  ii.  801 ; amputation  of  the 
penis  by  the  knife,  ii.  801  ; of  the  glans 
alone,  ii.  801 ; in  the  middle  of  the  organ, 
ii.  801 ; Schreger’s  mode  of  amputating 
the  penis  near  the  pubic  bones,  ii.  801 ; 
Langenbeck’s  operation,  ii.  802  ; Barthe- 
lemy  on  the  means  of  preventing  the 
retraction  of  the  urethra,  ii.  802 ; occur- 
rence of  after-hffimorrhage,  and  its  treat- 
ment, ii.  802 ; after-treatment,  ii.  802  ; 
amputation  of  the  penis  by  ligature,  ii.  802 ; 
relative  value  of  the  two  operations,  ii. 
802;  South  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  operations,  ii.  803  ; Lisfranc’s  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  ii.  803 ; cancer  of  the 
testicle,  ii.  803  ; definition  of  sarcocele, 
ii.  804 ; symptoms  and  progress  of  scirrhus 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  804 ; characters  and 
appearances  of  sarcomatous  degeneration 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  804 ; these  diseases 
occasionally  complicated  with  hydrocele, 
ii.  804;  diagnosis  of  scirrhous  and  sarco- 
matous degenerations  of  the  testicle  from 
other  swellings  of  that  organ,  ii.  805 ; from 
thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  ii.  805  ; characters  and  causes  of 
that  disease,  ii.  805  ; treatment,  ii.  805 ; 
by  operation,  ii.  805 ; Liston,  Key,  O’Fer- 
rall,  and  Bennett’s  cases  of  sarcomatous 
scrotum,  ii.  806 ; diagnosis  of  sarcocele 
from  simple  hydrocele,  ii.  809  ; from 
cystic  swelling  of  the  testicle,  ii.  809  ; 
characters  and  appearances  of  cystic  swell- 
ing, ii.  809  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  nature 
of  the  cysts  in  cystic  swelling,  ii.  809; 
removal  of  the  disease  by  operation,  ii. 
809  ; hydatids  of  the  testicle,  ii.  809  ; 
diagnosis  of  sarcocele  from  thickening  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  ii.  809  ; scirrhus  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  ii.  809  ; diagnosis  of 
sarcocele  from  fungus  of  the  testicle  or 
tunica  albuginea,  ii.  810 ; from  induration 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  810  ; from  scrofulous 
swellings,  ii.  810;  from  syphilitic  swell- 
ings, ii.  810;  from  medullary  fungus,  ii. 
810;  extirpation  of  the  testicle  a doubtful 
remedy  in  cancerous  degeneration,  ii.  81 1 ; 
indications  and  contra-indications  of  the 
operation,  ii.  811 ; Walther  and  Maunoir 
on  ligature  of  the  spermatic  artery  in  sar- 
cocele, ii.  81 1 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  81 1 ; 
mode  of  operating  for  extirpation  of  the  tes- 
ticle, ii.  812;  Aumont’s  operation,  ii.  812  ; 
South  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  retraction 
of  the  cord  during  the  operation,  ii.  812  ; 
degeneration  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
the  operation,  ii.  812;  South  and  Cline 
jpior  on  ligature  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
ii.  813 ; dressing  the  wound,  and  subse- 
quent treatment  after  extirpation,  ii.  813 ; 
treatment  of  after-hmmorrhage,  ii.  813; 
treatment  of  undescended  testicle,  ii.  813  ; 


by  operation,  ii.  813  ; extirpation  of  unde- 
scended testicle,  ii.  813  ; South  on  the 
treatment  of  undescended  testicle,  ii.  814; 
Paget  and  Arnott’s  cases  of  diseased  unde- 
scended testicle,  ii.  814;  cancer  of  the 
scrotum,  ii.  815;  characters  of  chimney- 
sweep’s cancer,  ii.  815;  Pott  and  Paris 
on  cancer  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  815  ; Earle’s 
case  of  chimney-sweep’s  cancer  on  the 
wrist,  ii.  816;  Astley  Cooper  and  Keate’s 
cases  of  chimney-sweep’s  cancer  on  the 
cheek,  ii.  816;  Earle  and  South  on  the 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  ii.  816  ; Travers  on  the  resem- 
blance of  the  disease  to  lupus,  ii.  816; 
cause  and  treatment,  ii.  816;  South  on 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  ii.  816 ; Pott  and 
Earle  on  the  age  at  which  the  disease 
generally  occurs,  ii.  816;  South’s  case  of 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  ii.  816;  cancer 
of  the  womb,  ii.  817  ; origin  of  the  disease, 
and  primary  symptoms,  ii.  817;  indica- 
tions on  vaginal  examination,  ii.  817  ; 
Montgomery  on  the  origin  of  the  disease 
in  the  ova  Nabothi,  ii.  817  ; progress  of 
the  disease,  ii.  817 ; results  of  the  vaginal 
examination  in  the  advanced  state  of  the 
disease,  ii.  818 ; Ashwell,  Bayle,  and  Cayol 
on  the  pain  in  cancer  uteri,  ii.  818  ; Mont- 
gomery and  Ashwell’s  cases  of  cancer 
uteri,  ii.  818;  diagnosis,  ii.  818;  Simpson 
on  cauliflower  excrescence  from  the  os 
uteri,  ii.  818  ; period  of  life  at  which  can- 
cer uteri  is  generally  developed,  ii.  819  ; 
causes,  ii.  819;  Ashwell  on  the  period  of 
life  at  which  cancer  uteri  is  developed, 
ii.  819;  treatment,  ii.  819;  by  internal 
and  external  treatment,  ii.  819  ; can  only 
be  palliative  in  true  scirrhus,  ii.  820 ; 
examination  of  the  parts  in  cancer  uteri 
by  the  speculum,  ii.  820 ; mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  speculum,  ii.  820 ; Simpson  on 
the  mode  of  using  the  speculum  vaginm, 
ii.  820 ; Osiander  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  cancerous  neck  of  the  womb,  ii.  821  ; 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  821 ; Dupuytren’s 
operation,  ii.  821 ; Canella  and  Hatin’s 
specula  vaginffi,  ii.  822  ; von  Walther’s 
case  of  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri,  pre- 
ceded by  excising  the  pubic  arch,  ii.  822  ; 
Eecamier’s  operation  when  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  softened  or  destroyed,  ii.  822; 
Lisfranc’s  operation,  ii.  822;  Colombat’s 
hysterotome,  ii.  822 ; destruction  of  the 
degenerated  womb  by  caustic,  ii.  822  ; 
Mayor’s  ligature  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
ii.  822 ; mode  of  applying  caustic  potash  to 
desti’oy  the  cancerous  cervix  uteri,  ii.  822 ; 
cases  in  which  this  proceeding  is  applic- 
able, ii.  823  ; extirpation  of  the  whole 
womb,  ii.  823 ; Struve,  Gutberlat,  and 
Wenzel  on  extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii. 
823  ; Langenbeck  and  Laud-Wolfs  cases 
of  extirpation  of  the  cancerous  M'omb,  ii. 
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823 ; Recamier's  cases  of  removal  of  the 
■womb  by  ligature,  ii.  824 ; Sauter’s  direc- 
tions for  the  operation  of  extirpation,  ii. 
824 ; dressing  and  after-treatment,  ii.  82.5  ; 
von  Siebold,  Langenbeck,  Paletta,  Hol- 
cher,  Blundell,  and  Banner’s  cases,  ii. 
825  ; Delpech,  Dubled,  and  Recamier  on 
the  extirpation  of  the  womb,  iii.  826  ; 
Roux’  cases,  ii.  828 ; the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  operation,  ii.  828  ; Gendrin's 
directions  for  the  operation,  ii.  828 ; 
Heath’s  case  of  excision  of  the  uterus  by 
the  abdominal  section,  ii.  829. 

Cancrum  oris.  Vide  Mortification. 

Canella’s,  M.,  speculum  vaginm,  ii.  822. 

Canquoin,  M.,  on  the  use  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc  as  a caustic  in  cancer,  ii.  771. 

Canton,  Mr.,  ou  the  existence  of  the  acarus 
scabiei,  i.  636. 

Capukon,  M.,  on  an  epidemic  vaginal 
catarrh,  i.  161. 

Carbuncle: — nature  of  the  disease,  i . 135; 
distinguished  from  boil  and  malignant 
pustule,  i.  135  ; symptoms,  i.  135  ; varie- 
ties, i.  135;  Hunter  on  the  inflammation 
that  produces  carbuncle,  i.  135;  his  obser- 
vation, that  there  are  generally  more  car- 
buncles than  one,  not  confirmed  by  South,  i. 
136  ; his  opinion  that  carbuncle  has  some 
affinity  to  boils,  i.  136  ; Copeland  on  an- 
thrax, i.  136 ; Perrez  on  the  physiology 
of  carbuncle,  i.  136  ; benignant  carbuncle, 
i.  137 ; carbuncle,  the  consequence  of  me- 
tastasis of  deleterious  matter,  i.  137  ; 
malignant  carbuncle  never  connected 
with  previous  fever,  i.  137  ; English  sur- 
geons do  not  admit  the  metastatic  origin 
of  carbuncle,  i.  137  ; Rayer  says  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  spring  and  summer,  i. 
137;  danger  of  carbuncle  depends  on  its 
size,  seat,  presence  of  many  such  swell- 
ings, the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
the  connecting  general  disease,  i.  137; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  danger  of  carbuncle 
on  the  head  and  neck,  i.  137 ; South  on 
the  rareness  of  carbuncle  ou  the  head,  i. 
137;  general  and  local  treatment  of  be- 
nignant carbuncle,  i.  137 : von  Walther 
on  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i.  137  ; Wise- 
man on  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i.  137; 
Bromfield  on  incisions  and  injections  of 
bark  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  i.  138; 
Cooper,  Abemethy,  Dupuytren,  and 
Rayer,  on  incisions,  i.l38 ; Pearson  against 
incisions,  i.  138 ; South’s  treatment  of 
carbuncle,  i.  138  ; Physick’s  treatment  ot 
carbuncle,  i.  138;  Coates  on  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  in  carbuncle,  i.  138; 
Perrez  on  the  treatment  of  carbuncle,  i. 
139;  Pouteau  on  the  application  of  caus- 
tic, and  the  actual  cautery,  i.  139  ; treat- 
ment of  malignant  carbuncle,  i.  139. 

Caries,  i.  681 ; nature  and  appearances  of 
the  disease,  i.  681  ; Lawrence’s  definition 


of  caries,  i.  682 ; Miescher  on  the  granu- 
lations attending  caries,  i.  682;  Syme  on 
the  distinguishing  character  of  caries,  i. 
682 ; Mayo  on  the  progress  of  caries,  i. 
682;  symptoms,  i.  682  ; diagnosis,  i.  683; 
Miescher  and  Syme  on  the  characters  of 
caries,  i.  683,  684;  causes.!.  684;  Del- 
pech on  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
bones  in  syphilis,  not  caries,  but  necrosis, 
i.  684 ; Mayo  on  inflammation  as  the 
cause  of  caries,  i.  684  ; Miescher  on  the 
seat  of  the  various  kinds  of  caries,  i.  684 ; 
prognosis,  i.  685  ; general  and  local  treat- 
ment, i.  685 ; Rust,  Fricke,  Mayo.  Law- 
rence, and  Syme  on  the  treatment  of 
caries,  i.  686 ; removal  of  the  diseased 
bone,  i.  687  ; caries  of  the  skull  bones,  i. 
698  ; situation,  causes,  and  symptoms,  i. 
698  ; South  on  the  consequences  of  caries, 
or  necrosis  in  the  mastoid  process,  i.  698 ; 
South  on  necrosis  of  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  i.  699  ; South’s  case  of  extensive 
destruction  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  i. 
699 ; South  on  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
face,  i.  699  ; South  on  the  disease  in  bones 
from  mercury  and  syphilis,  i.  699 ; 
Syme’s  case  of  destruction  of  the  bones  of  i 
the  face,  i.  699;  causes  and  prognosis  of 
caries  of  the  skull-bones,  i.  699;  treat- 
ment, i.  699;  caries  of  the  teeth,  i.  700; 
characters  and  situation  of  the  caries,  i. 
700  ; South  on  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  tooth-socket  without  caries, 
i.  701  ; symptoms  of  caries  at  the  root  of 
the  tooth,  i.  701  ; caries  of  the  alveolar 
process,  i.  701 ; diseased  changes  in  the 
maxillary  antrum,  i.  701;  epulis,  i.  701; 
South  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
sympathetic  disease  of  the  antrum,  i.  701  ; 
Liston  and  South  on  epulis,  i.  702  ; causes 
of  caries,  i.  702 ; Coffiniere  on  toothache 
as  a counter  irritant,  i.  703  ; treatment,  i. 
703 ; remedies  to  resist  the  further  de- 
struction of  carious  teeth,  i.  703 ; filing 
and  stopping  the  teeth,  i.  703  ; destruc- 
tion ot  the  nerve  of  the  diseased  tooth  by  I 
the  actual  cautery,  or  sulphuric  acid.  i. 
703;  South  on  the  stopping  a carious  ' 
tooth,  i.  703 ; preventive  treatment  of  ■ 
caries,  i.  703 ; treatment  of  tooth-ache,  i. 
704 ; South  and  Bedingfield  on  the  treat-  I 
ment  of  tooth-ache,  i,  704  ; extraction  of  | 
the  tooth  sometimes  necessary,  i.  704; 
excision  of  the  carious  crown,  i.  704 ; 
the  diflFerent  instruments  used  in  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  i.  704  ; extraction  of  the 
front  teeth,  i.  705  ; of  the  back  teeth  with 
the  key.  i.  705  ; with  the  pelican,  i.  705; 
use  of  the  punch,  i.  705;  extraction  of 
stumps  and  roots  of  teeth  ; i.  706 ; acci- 
dents which  may  occur  in  extracting  ' 
teeth,  and  their  treatment,  i.  706  : occa- 
sional consecutive  hremorrhage,  i.  706; 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  gum^ 
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i.  70C ; caries  of  tlie  alveolar  process,  i. 

^ 707  ; South  ou  the  consecutive  haJinor- 

• rbage  in  the  hremorrhagic  diathesis,  and 
t its  treatment  by  the  actual  cautery,  i.  707  ; 
Blagden,  South,  and  Davenport  s cases,  i. 
707,  709 ; Cortez,  Cullen.  Kendrick,  and 
Dr.  Ryan  on  the  treatment  of  the  couse- 
i;  cutive  haemorrhage,  i.  709  ; South  ou  the 
|(  necessity  of  adopting  preventive  measures 
) immediately  after  the  extraction  of  a 
|i  tooth,  when  the  hmmorrhagic  diathesis  is 
i;  known  to  exist,  i.  709  ; tooth-fistulas,  i, 

! 709 ; carcinomatous  excrescences  ou  the 

' gums,  i.  709  ; treatment,  i.  709. 

; Carlisle’s,  Sir  A.,  tourniquet,  and  its  mode 
t of  application,  i.  300. 

^Carmichael,  Mr.,  on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78 ; 

I injection  of  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
i silver  in  gonorrhoea,  i.  170;  objections  to 
I the  terms  syphilis,  syphyloidal,  and 
I pseudo-syphilis,  i.  652;  bases  his  arrange- 
I ment  of  venereal  complaints  on  the  cha- 
; racter  of  the  eruption,  i.  652  ; does  not 
I admit  the  existence  of  mercurial  disease, 
i.  676;  on  eczema  mercuriale,  i.  679; 

: case  of  ligature  of  the  gluteal  artery,  ii. 

! 258  ; case  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the 

i femur,  ii.  978. 
iCarotid  aneurism,  ii.  232. 

artery,  common,  ligature  of,  ii. 

! 234  ; tying  the  external  carotid,  ii.  237. 

i'Cabpde’s,  Mr.,  cases  of  the  Taliacotian 
i operation,  ii.  831. 

(Carpus,  fracture  of  the  bones  of,  ii.  562  ; 

■ exarticulation  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
. at,  ii.  963. 

iCarswell,  Dr.,  on  the  genus  carcinoma,  ii. 

■ 716. 

(Cartilage,  Inflammation  of.  See  In- 
! fiammation  of  the  Joints. 

■'Cartilages  of  the  larynx,  fracture  of,  i.  530. 

costal,  dislocation  of,  ii.  777. 

■Catheter,  introduction,  ii.  429  ; straight,  in- 
! troduction  of,  ii.  430 ; female,  introduc- 
tion of,  ii.  432. 

Catheterism,  forcible,  ii.  427. 
iCauterization,  ii.  880. 

Cautery,  actual,  ii.  881. 

Cayol,  M.,  on  the  pain  in  cancer  uteri,  ii.  8 1 8. 
Celsus,  on  the  extirpation  of  the  tonsils  by 
cutting  and  by  tearing  out,  i.  145  ; on  the 
removal  of  the  relaxed  uvula  by  cutting, 
i.  147;  on  the  use  of  the  ligature  for 
wounded  vessels,  i.  320 ; on  the  applica- 
tion of  a ligature  above  a viper’s  bite,  i. 
354 ; observations  ou  the  innocuous  quali- 
ties of  the  poison  of  serpents  when  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  confirmed  by  Rus- 
sell, i.  354  ; on  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  together  in  cases  of  false 
joint,  i.  .589. 

Cerebral  Hernia,  ii.  97. 

Cestom,  M.,  on  the  acarus  scabiei,  i.  636. 
Cuaijert’s,  M.,  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 


Champesme’s,  M.,  mode  of  amputating  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  ii.  956. 

Chauliac’s,  Guy  de,  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Arabian  physicians  in  false 
joints,  i.  592  ; on  ligature  of  the  hernial 
sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24, 

Chaussier’s,  M..  cases  of  actual  protrusion 
of  the  heart,  ii.  96;  experiments  on  the 
excision  of  joints,  ii.  969. 

Chaumet’.s,  M.,  case  of  partial  resection  of 
the  clavicle,  ii.  10U4. 

Cheek-bones,  fracture  of,  i.  527. 

Cheek,  cancer  of,  ii.  776. 

Cheselden.  Mr.,  on  ligature  of  the  tonsils, 
i.  145 ; his  operation  preferred  by  Else, 
i.  145 ; on  the  immovable  apparatus  for 
fractures,  i.  504;  case  of  large  urinary 
calculus,  ii.  546 ; on  the  high  operation 
for  stone,  ii.  577  ; operation  for  stone,  ii. 
580-5;  cases  of  tumours  on  nerves,  ii.  765. 

Chesman's,  Mr.,  case  of  spina  bifida,  ii.  465. 

Chest,  Wounds  of  the,  i.  438 ; either 
superficial  or  penetrating,  i.  438  ; treat- 
ment of  superficial  cuts  and  sabre  wounds, 
i.  438 ; consequences  and  treatment  of 
bruises  and  shot  wounds  of  the  coverings 
of  the  chest,  i.  439  ; penetrating  wonnds 
of  the  chest,  i.  439  ; indications  of  a pene- 
trating wound,  i.  439 ; South  on  the  ex- 
amination with  the  probe,  &c.,  in  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  439  ; South 
on  the  condition  of  the  lungs  when  the 
chest  is  opened,  i.  439  ; Williams’  experi- 
ments and  conclusions,  i.  439 ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  signs  of  wounded  lungs,  i. 
440  ; Hennen  on  the  course  taken  by  balls 
in  wounding  the  chest,  i.  440;  Maiden 
and  Sir  W.  Blizard’s  case  of  penetrating 
wound  of  the  chest,  i.  440 ; Andrews’ 
case  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest, 
with  injury  to  the  lung,  i.  441  ; Astley 
Cooper's  case  of  wound  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  by  an  iron  spindle,,  ii.  443 ; Ever- 
ard  Home  on  the  appearances  in  the  lungs 
thirty-two  years  after  their  having  been 
wounded  by  a ball,  i.  443  ; Hennen  and 
Gregory  on  the  pro^osis  of  wounds  of 
the  chest,  i.  444  ; varieties  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  444  ; simple  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest,  and  their  treat- 
ment, i.  444 ; penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  i.  444  ; Larrey’s  case  of  ex- 
cision of  a portion  of  a rib  for  the  removal 
of  a ball,  i.  445 ; presence  of  bullets  in  the 
chest  without  causing  inconvenience,  i. 
445  ; instance  of  a ball  remaining  in  the 
lungs  for  twenty  years  without  causing 
mischief,  i.  445;  occurrence  of  limmor- 
rhage  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
i.  445  ; symptoms  of  hmmorrhage,  i.  445  ; 
the  most  certain  and  determinate  signs  of 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  chest,  i 445 ; 
the  less  certain  and  constant  symptoms,  i. 
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446 ; effects  of  the  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  i.  446  ; Hen- 
nen  on  the  occurrence  of  primary  and 
secondary  hsemorrhage  in  incised  or  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  446 ; very 
difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
hcemorrhage  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest,  i.  446 ; injury  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  i.  446  ; Eichter’s  piece  of  card- 
board, and  Reybard’s  canula  useless  in 
such  cases,  i.  447  ; Graefe’s  case  of  fatal 
gun-shot  wound  of  the  intercostal  artery, 
i.  447  ; various  plans  for  stanching  bleed- 
ing from  the  intercostal  artery  proposed 
by  Gerard,  Goulard,  Leber,  Reybard, 
Nevermann,  Benj.  Bell,  Lottery,  Quesnay, 
Bellocq,  Harder,  Desault,  Sabatier,  Medin, 
Assalini,  and  Grossheim,  i.  447,  448 ; 
Nevermann’s  mode  of  operating,  i.  448 ; 
objections  to  these  modes  of  proceeding,  i. 
448 ; treatment  of  bleeding  from  an  in- 
tercostal artery,  i.  448  ; wounds  of  the  in- 
ternal mammary  artery,  i.  449  ; wounds  of 
the  large  vessels  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
speedily  fatal,  i.  449  : stanching  of  bleed- 
ing from  a wounded  lung,  i.  449  ; Verrey’s 
objections  to  the  union  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  449  ; Astley  Cooper 
on  the  danger  attending  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  i.  450  ; Hennen  on  the  immediate 
treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  i.  450  ; emphysema,  i.  451  ; causes 
of  emphysema,  i.  451 ; Astley  Cooper, 
Hennen,  and  South  on  emphysema,  i.  451 ; 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  lungs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  i.  451 ; Hennen’s  case 
of  secondary  emphysema,  i.  451  ; treat- 
ment of  emphysema,  i.  452:  Abernethy 
on  the  use  of  a broad  chest-bandage  in 
emphysema,  i.  452  ; South  on  the  practice 
of  sucking  or  pumping  to  extract  the  air 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  i.  452  ; Hennen 
on  the  healing  of  wounded  lung,  i.  452  ; 
protrusion  of  a portion  of  lung  in  wounds 
of  the  chest,  i.  453;  Hennen  on  the  pro- 
trusion of  a portion  of  lung,  i.  453  ; treat- 
ment of  the  consecutive  inflammation  of 
the  lung  and  pleura,  i.  453 ; consequences 
of  the  inflammation,  i.  453 ; Astley  Cooper 
on  the  treatment  of  traumatic  pneumonia, 
i.  453  ; wounds  of  the  heart,  i.  454 ; symp- 
toms of  wounds  of  the  heart,  i.  454;  Speyer 
on  the  peculiar  causes  of  death  at  different 
periods  in  wounds  of  the  heart,  i.  454 ; 
case  of  fatal  wound  of  the  heart  by  a 
broken  rib,  i.  454  ; Featherstone  and  Dr. 
Babington’s  cases  of  fatal  bayonet-wound 
of  the  heart,  i.  455  ; case  of  laceration  of 
the  pericardium,  and  superficial  wound  of 
the  heart,  i.  455  ; Hennen,  Fournier,  and 
Ploucquet’s  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
heart,  1.  455;  treatment  of  wounds  of  the 
heart,  i.  456  ; wounds  of  the  pericardium, 
i.  456 ; Astley  Cooper  and  Ilcnnen’s  cases 


of  wounds  of  the  pericardium,  i.  456 ; 
injuries  of  the  gullet,  thoracic  duct,  diar 
phragm,  and  spinal  marrow,  i.  456 ; symp- 
toms of  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  i.  456. 

Cheston’s,  Mr.,  case  of  gangrene  of  the 
bladder  from  retention,  ii.  412. 

Chevalier,  Mr  , on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145; 
case  of  puncturing  the  dura  mater,  to  re-  | 
move  effused  blood  from  beneath  it,  i.  407. 

Chevalier’s,  M.,  case  of  removal  of  the 
inverted  womb  by  ligature,  ii.  121. 

Chiloplasty,  the  operation  of,  ii.  775. 

Chilblains: — i.  129,  130;  symptoms  and 
results,  i.  130;  Hunter  mentions  another  i 
inflammation  very  like  chilblains,  i.  131 ; 
seat  of  chilblains,  i.  131;  treatment,  i.  131;  i 
South  on  the  mustard  liniment  of  St.  Tho- 
mas’ Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 

- blains,  i.  131 ; treatment  of  ulcerated  chil- 
blains, i.  131 ; of  gangrenous  chilblains,  i 

i.  131 ; prevention  of  chilblains,  i.  131. 

Chimney-sweep’s  cancer,  ii.  815. 

Chopart’s,  M.,  case  of  inclusion  of  a nerve  • j 

in  the  noose  of  a ligature  placed  on  an  , 
artery,  i.  307  ; case  of  simple  dislocation  . 
of  the  spine,  i.  535  ; mode  of  operating  in  . 
ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  487. 

Choulart,  M.,  on  the  influence  of  spinal  ; 
curvature  on  the  transverse  diameter  of  f 
the  pelvis,  ii.  158. 

Chrestien,  M.,  on  gold  and  its  preparations  i 
in  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  i.  669.  . 

Church,  Mr.,  on  tartar  emetic  in  strangu-  ■ 
lated  hernia,  ii.  32. 

Churchill,  Dr.,  on  the  treatment  of  lace-  • 
rated  perineum,  i.  609. 

Cirsocele,  ii.  295. 

CiTTADiNi’s,  M.,  case  of  false  joint,  in  i 
which  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  broken  i 
bone  together  was  practised,  i.  590 ; sue-  • 
ce.ssful  operation  for  sawing  off  the  ends  < 
of  the  broken  bone,  i.  594. 

Civiale,  M.,  on  the  introduction  of  the  • 
straight  catheter,  ii.  431 ; operations  for  - 
stone  on  infants,  ii.  569. 

Clanny’s,  Dr.,  case  of  enlargement  of  the  ?| 
tongue,  ii.  650. 

Clarke,  Sir  J.  M.,  on  the  length  of  time  ■! 
during  which  prolapse  of  the  womb  is « 
forming,  ii.  106  ; on  the  size  and  shape  n 
of  the  prolapsed  organ,  ii.  106  ; on  the  r‘ 
consecutive  ulceration  of  the  vagina,  ii. 
106  ; case  of  procidentia  uteri,  with  se-  - 
paration  of  the  pelvic  Iwnes,  ii.  108;  on  i 
the  after-treatment  of  procidentia  uteri,  - 

ii.  109 ; on  the  application  of  injections,  . 
ii.  1 10 ; on  the  treatment  of  the  ulcerated  1 
vagina,  ii.  1 10  ; objections  to  sponge  as  s i 
pessary,  ii.  110;  on  the  corrosion  of-' 
pessaries  in  the  passage,  and  on  the  t 
deposit  of  calculous  matter  on  them,  n- 
112  ; on  polypus  of  the  fundus  uteri  as  a » 
cause  of  inversion,  ii.  117 ; on  the  chs-  - 
racter  of  the  discharge  in  inverted  uterus,  >■ 
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ii.  119;  on  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inversion,  ii.  120  ; of  recent  inversion, 
ii.  120  ; on  the  diagnosis  between  chronic 
inversion  and  polypus  uteri,  ii.  120 ; on 
the  treatment  of  the  inverted  womb, 
complicated  with  procidentia,  ii.  121 ; 
case  of  removal  of  the  inverted  womb 
bv  ligature,  ii.  121  ; on  prolapseof  the  va- 
gina, ii.  122  ; on  the  symptoms  of  prolapse 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  122  ; on  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  posterior  prolapse  of  the  va- 
gina, ii.  123  ; on  the  treatment  of  posterior 
prolapse,  ii.  123. 

i^larke’s.  Dr.  J.,  case  of  removal  of  the 
inverted  womb  by  ligature,  ii.  121. 
Clavicle,  fracture  of,  i.  550  ; dislocation  of, 
i.  777  ; resection  of,  ii.  1003. 

Clay,  Dr.,  on  the  large  operation  for 
ovariau  dropsy,  ii.  489. 

Clement’s,  Mr.,  case  of  successful  opera- 
tion for  strangulated  umbilical  rupture 
during  pregnancy,  ii.  82. 

Cline’s,  Mr.,  experiments  to  cause  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  pus  in  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess,  i.  188 ; on  the  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  the  diseased  limb  in  hip 
disease,  i-  256 ; experiments  with  the 
broad  ligature  on  arteries,  i.  304  ; case  of 
musket-shot  wound  of  the  bladder,  the  ball 
remaining  in  that  viscus,  and  being  after- 
wards extracted  by  operation,  i.  482  ; 
case  of  fracture  of  the  spine  without  dis- 
placement, i.  534 ; case  of  cure  of  un- 
united fracture,  i.  591  ; case  of  double 
umbilical  rupture,  ii.  80  ; case  of  the 
existence  of  several  aneurisms  in  the 
I same  person,  ii.  204 ; cases  in  which  the 
! femoral  artery  was  tied  with  a broad 
; tape,  the  ligature  being  removed  some 
hours  afterwards,  ii.  222  ; case  of  obli- 
I teration  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  ii. 
i 289  ; case  of  varix  of  a deep-seated  vein, 

. ii.  289  ; on  excision  of  piles,  ii.  304  ; 

I case  of  impending  suffocation  from  ra- 
I nula,  ii.  404  ; case  of  stone  in  one  of 
the  submaxillary  ducts,  ii.  405 ; case  of 
: very  large  hydrocele,  ii.  498  ; case  of 
suppuration  of  the  kidney  from  impac- 
: tion  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  ii.  544 ; 
i case  of  large  calculus,  ii.  546 ; case  of 
an  old  man  operated  on  for  stone,  ii. 
569  ; gorget,  ii.  592  ; on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  removing 
a scirrhous  breast,  ii.  796  ; the  first 
I experimenter  with  vaccine  lymph,  ii. 
873. 

Cline’s,  Mr.,  jun.,  cases  of  after-bleeding, 
in  which  the  actual  cautery  was  em- 
ployed, i.  314;  clinical  observations  on 
after-hsemorrhage,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
' actual  cautery  in  such  cases,  i.  316  ; 
experiments  on  arteries,  i.  318  ; on  the 
disposition  of  hydrophobic  animals  to 
I use  their  weapons  of  ofl'ence,  i.  369 ; 
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directions  for  the  excision  of  the  part 
bitten  by  a mad  dog,  i.  373  ; on  punc- 
turing the  brain  in  wounds  of  the  dura 
mater,  i.  399  ; case  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  operation  for  trepanning 
the  spine,  i.  538 ; details  of  the  case,  i. 
539  ; clinical  observations  on  the  case,  i. 
539 ; on  the  use  of  caustics  to  destroy  the 
cartilaginous  ends  of  broken  bones  in 
false  joints,  i.  590  ; case  of  cure  of  false 
joint  by  caustic  potash,  i.  591  ; reduction 
of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i. 
766  ; case  of  hydrocele  in  front  of  an 
inguinal  rupture,  ii.  61  ; case  of  aneurism 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  ii.  265 ; 
on  tumours  of  nerves  in  stumps,  ii.  766  ; 
case  of  amputation  of  the  penis,  ii.  801 ; 
on  ligature  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii. 
813  ; on  arteriotomy,  ii.  864. 

Clitoris,  enlargement  of,  ii.  664. 

Cloquet’s,  M.,  treatment  of  fractured  cla- 
vicle, i.  552  ; on  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul, 
gangrenous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  616  ; on 
the  statistics  of  rupture,  ii.  8 ; explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  reduction  en  masse 
takes  place,  ii.  17 ; on  the  spontaneous 
return  of  the  hernial  sac  into  the  ab- 
domen, ii.  22  ; on  Nuck’s  canal,  ii.  65  ; 
case  of  lumbar  rupture,  ii.  84;  on  thy- 
roid rupture,  ii.  88  ; on  elongation  of 
the  womb  in  cases  of  prolapse,  ii.  106  ; 
on  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  dis- 
placed bladder,  consequent  on  prolapsus 
uteri,  ii.  106 ; on  consecutive  displace- 
ment of  the  rectum,  ii.  107  ; case  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  aneurisms  in  the 
same  person,  ii.  204. 

Clossius’,  M.,  explanation  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  257. 

Club  foot,  ii.  174. 

Coates,  Dr.,  on  the  application  of  blisters 
in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle,  i.  138  ; on 
ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  ii.  234  ; 
case  in  which  the  bronchocele  ultimately 
enlarged,  after  the  ligature  of  the  superior 
thyroid,  ii.  659. 

Coccyx,  fracture  of,  i.  543 ; dislocation  of, 
i.  776. 

Cock,  Mr.,  on  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
located femur  by  placing  the  foot  between 
the  thighs,  and  making  extension  and 
rotation,  i.  801  ; case  of  sixpence  in  the 
larynx,  ii.  398. 

Cephalajmatoma,  ii.  447.  ' 

CoFFiNikiiE,  M.,  on  toothache  as  a counter- 
irritant,  i.  703. 

Coherence,  unnatural: — definition,  ii. 
305 ; causes  and  mode  of  union,  ii.  305  ; 
contraction  and  closure  of  the  outlets  of 
the  body,  ii.  305 ; congenital  closure  of 
the  outlets,  and  congenital  union  of  parts 
which  should  be  separate,  ii.  306  ; con- 
dition of  tlie  parts  when  an  outlet  is 
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closed,  ii.  30G  ; treatment  of  parts  pre- 
ternaturally  united,  ii.  306  ; treatment 
of  deforming  cicatrices,  ii.  306  ; treat- 
ment of  narrowing  and  closure  of  the 
outlets,  ii.  307 ; of  imperforation,  ii. 

307  ; union  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  ii. 

308  ; causes,  ii.  308 ; the  operation  for 
its  treatment,  ii.  308  ; circumstances 
which  contra-indicate  the  operation,  ii. 
308  j after-treatment,  ii.  308  ; result  of 
the  operation  often  unsatisfactory,  ii. 

308  ; mode  of  operating,  and  treatment 
to  prevent  reunion,  ii.  309  ; Dupuytren 
and  Rudtorflfer’s  plans  to  prevent  re- 
union, ii.  309 ; Zeller’s  operation,  ii. 

309  ; the  growing  together  of  the  joint-ends 
of  hones,  or  anchylosis,  ii.  310  ; defini- 
tion, ii.  310  ; sub-divisions,  ii.  310  ; 
causes,  ii.  310  ; nature  of  the  connecting 
substance,  ii.  310  ; treatment,  ii.  311  ; 
Dr.  Barton’s  operation  on  the  anchy- 
losed  femur,  ii.  311  ; von  Wattmann’s 
operation  on  the  humerus  in  anchylosis 
of  the  elbow,  ii.  311  ; treatment  of  the 
slighter  degrees  of  false  anchylosis,  ii. 
311  ; of  the  more  severe  forms,  ii.  311  ; 
the  operation  in  contraction  of  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  312  ; occasional  results,  ii  .312  ; 
growing  together  and  narrowing  of  the 
nostrils,  ii.  313  ; characters,  ii.  313;  the 
operation  for  contracted  nostrils,  ii.  313  ; 
after-treatment,  ii.  313  ; unnatural  adher- 
ence of  the  tongue,  ii.  314  ; direct  causes, 
ii.  314;  diagnosis,  ii.  314;  treatment, 
ii.  314 ; of  the  tumour  under  the  tongue, 
ii.  314 ; division  of  the  frenum,  ii.  314  ; 
treatment  of  adhesion  of  the  tongue  to 
the  cheek,  ii.  314  ; South  on  adhesion  of 
the  tongue  to  the  cheek,  ii.  315 ; consecu- 
tive accidents,  ii.  315  ; ha;morrhage  from 
the  rauinar  artery,  ii.  315;  danger  of 
suffocation  from  the  tongue  turning 
backwards,  ii.  315  ; growing  together 
of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  ii.  315  ; causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment,  ii.  315;  nar- 
rowing and  closure  of  the  mouth,  ii. 
315  ; complete  closure  a very  rare  mal- 
formation, ii.  315  ; causes  of  narrowing, 
ii.  316;  symptoms,  ii.  316;  treatment,  ii. 
316;  Dieffenbach  and  Werneck’s  ope- 
rations, ii.  316;  treatment  of  narrowing 
of  the  mouth,  with  loss  of  substance  of 
the  lips,  ii.  317  ; narrowing  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, ii.  317;  causes,  ii.  318;  conse- 
quences, ii.  318  ; symptoms  of  simple 
or  membranous  stricture,  ii.  318  ; ctil- 
lous  narrowing  of  the  oesophagus,  ii. 
319  ; of  scirrlious  hardening,  ii.  319  ; 
expansion  of  the  walls  and  its  causes,  ii. 
319  ; ulceration  of  scirrhous  and  callous, 
cartilaginous,  and  bony  stricture,  ii. 
319  ; Meyer  and  Gendrin’s  cases  of  stric- 
tured  oesophagus  communicating  with  the 
bronchus  or  trachea,  ii.  320  ; narrowing 


of  the  oesophagus  from  fungous  growths, 
ii.  320 ; from  swellings  m the  neigh- 
bourhood, ii.  320 ; symptoms  of  dy- 
sphagia lusoria,  ii.  320  ; spasmodic 
stricture,  ii.  320  ; angina  impctiginosa, 
symptoms,  characters,  and  treatment,  ii. 

321  ; prognosis  in  stricture  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, ii.  321  ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  ulcerating 
externally,  ii.  321  ; treatment  of  stricture 
caused  by  chronic  inflammation,  ii.  321; 
introduction  of  the  oesophageal  sound,  ii. 

322  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  322 ; intro- 
duction of  the  sound  through  the  nostril 
improper,  ii.  322 ; use  of  a sound  with 
a lead  stilette,  ii.  322 ; Soutli’s  objection 
to  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  oesophagus-bougie,  ii. 

323  ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  a false  pas- 
sage was  made  through  into  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  ii.  323  ; dilatation  of  the 
stricture,  and  subsequent  treatment,  ii. 
323 ; use  of  caustic  bougies  very  dan- 
gerous, ii.  323  ; Jameson  and  Fletcher’s 
instruments,  ii.  323 ; general  treatment 
for  callous,  scirrhous,  and  spasmodic 
stricture,  and  for  dysphagia  lusoria,  ii. 
324 ; use  of  the  oesophageal  sound  for  ■ 
the  passage  of  strong  broths,  ii.  324  ; 
dysphagia  paralytica  atonica,  ii.  324; 
narrowing  and  closure  of  the  rectum,  ii. 

324  ; closure  of  the  rectum  always  a mal-  ■ 
formation,  ii.  325 ; stricture  rarely  con-  ■ 
genital,  ii.  325 ; congenital  closure  of  : 
the  rectum,  ii.  325;  symptoms,  ii.  325;  . 
WolfFs  case  of  imperforate  anus,  ii.  325;  ; 
the  operation  for  imperforate  anus,  ii.  . 

325  ; the  operation  to  be  performed  when 
there  is  not  any  trace  of  an  anus,  ii.  326 ; 
Amussat’s  operation,  ii.  326  ; South’s  . 
case  of  adherence  of  the  two  portions  of  the  ■ 
ileo-colic  valve,  causing  obstruction  to  the  ■ 
passage  of  the  meconium,  ii.  326  ; the  ■ 
operation  for  the  rectum  opening  into  the  ■ 
vagina,  ii.  327  ; Barton  and  Dieffenb.ach’s  • 
operations,  ii.  327  ; opening  of  the  reo-  • 
turn  into  the  urethra,  ii.  327 ; the  opera-  • 
ion,  ii.  327  ; opening  of  the  rectum  into  ' 
the  urinary  bladder,  ii.  328;  Fergusson's  • 
case  of  opening  of  the  rectum  into  the  ■ 
bladder,  ii.  328  ; Cruveilhier's  case  of  ^ 
opening  of  the  rectum  under  the  glans  - 
penis,  li.  328  ; the  formation  of  an  ar-  • ^ 
tificial  anus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  colon,  .■ 
ii.  328;  the  mode  of  operating,  ii-  328;  . 
Callisen  and  Amus.<iat’s  mode  of  oj'*-  • 
rating,  ii.  328  ; Bilore's  CJtse,  in  which  1 
he  made  an  artificial  anus  in  the  right  : 
side,  by  opening  the  cfccum,  ii.  328;  : 
Freer  and  Pring’s  cases  of  operation  for  :! 
artificial  anus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  f' 
colon,  ii  829  ; congenital  narrowing  of  f 
the  anus,  ii.  329  ; South’s  case  of  ira-  • 
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perforate  anus,  opening  under  the  glans 
penis,  ii.  329  ; stricture  of  the  rectum, 
ii.  330  ; spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
anus,  ii.  330 ; causes,  ii.  330  ; symptoms, 
ii.  330  ; e.xamination  of  the  anus,  ii. 
331  ; fissure  of  the  rectum,  ii.  331  ; 
Brodie  on  ulceration  of  tlie  rectum  in 
connexion  with  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  sphincter,  ii.  331 ; Bushe  on  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  anus,  ii.  331  ; 
spasmodic  contraction  distinguished  from 
narrowing,  ii.  331  ; treatment,  ii.  331  ; 
division  of  the  sphincter,  ii.  332  ; after- 
treatment,  333  ; narrowing  of  the  rec- 
tum, depending  on  chronic  inflammation, 
ii.  333  ; characters,  ii.  333  ; progress  and 
terminations  of  the  disease,  ii.  334  ; local 
results  of  stricture,  ii.  334  ; Brodie  on  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia  in  some  cases  of  stricture,  ii.  334  ; 
Astley  Coop>er’s  case  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  334  ; changes  produced  in  the 
tissues  of  the  gut  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, ii.  334 ; Brodie  on  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii. 
■334  ; Lawrence  on  the  spongy  excres- 
cence of  the  rectum,  ii.  335  ; situation  of 
the  stricture,  ii.  335  ; excrescences  grow- 
ing from  the  valvuloe  conniventes,  ii.  335  ; 
examination  of  the  rectum  for  stricture, 
ii.  335 ; Lawrence  and  Bushe  on  stricture 
of  the  rectum,  ii.  336  ; White,  Salmon, 
Charles  Bell,  Colles,  Allan,  Liston,  Syme, 
Brodie  and  Bushe  on  the  seat  of  stricture 
in  the  rectum,  ii.  336 ; immediate  cause 
of  stricture,  ii.  337  ; prognosis,  ii.  337; 
Brodie  on  the  necessity  of  early  treatment 
in  stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii.  338  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  338  ; Brodie  on  the  distension  of 
the  bowel  above  the  stricture  by  faeces,  ii. 
338;  stretching  the  contracted  part,  ii.3.38; 
introduction  of  bougies,  ii.  338  ; Brodie 
and  Lawrence  on  the  use  of  bougies,  ii. 
339 ; Brodie  on  the  internal  application 
of  mercurial  ointment  in  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  340  ; dilatation  by  prepared 
gut,  and  by  metallic  dilators,  ii.  340  ; in- 
cision of  the  stricture,  ii.  340  ; Copeland 
and  Brodie  on  incision  of  the  stricture, 
ii.  340 ; extirpation  of  tuberculous  ex- 
crescences, ii.  341  ; use  of  the  caustic 
bougie,  ii.  341  ; treatment  of  fistulae 
complicating  the  stricture,  ii.  341  ; of 
cancerous  stricture,  ii.  341  ; operation 
for  the  removal  of  cancerous  stricture, 
ii.  341  ; stricture  caused  by  a cicatrix, 
ii.  342  ; narrowing  of  the  anus  from  union 
between  the  nates,  ii.  342  ; treatment  of 
cIo.sure  of  the  rectum  from  stricture,  ii. 

> growing  together,  and  vnnatural  clo- 
sure of  the  prepuce,  ii.  342  ; phimosis  and 
paraphimosis,  li.  343;  phimosis  conge- 
nital or  acquired,  ii.  .343;  consequences, 
II.  343  ; after  puberty,  ii.  343  ; causes  of 


accidental  phimosis,  ii.  343 ; symptoms, 
ii.  344  ; consequences  of  venereal  ulcers 
on  the  corona  glandis,  complicated  with 
phimosis,  ii.  344  ; treatment  of  phimosis, 
ii.  344 ; operations  by  circumcision  and 
slitting  up  the  prepuce,  with  or  without 
removal  of  the  flaps,  ii.  344 ; circum- 
cision, ii.  344  ; the  Jewish  operation,  ii. 
345  ; South  on  the  Jewish  operation,  ii. 
345 ; slitting  up  the  prepuce,  ii.  345 ; 
after-treatment,  ii.  346  ; the  preference 
given  to  the  latter  operation,  ii.  346  ; di- 
vision of  the  inner  fold  of  the  prepuce,  ii. 
346 ; Langenbeck,  Begin,  and  Vidal  de 
Cassis’  operations,  ii.  347 ; treatment  of 
phimosis  complicated  with  union,  partial 
or  complete,  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans, 
ii.  347  ; connexion  of  the  glans  with  the 
prepuce  by  bands,  ii.  347  ; treatment  of 
phimosis  from  inflammation,  ii.  348  ; 
from  excoriation  or  putrefaction  of  the 
cheese-like  matter,  ii.  348 ; treatment  of 
syphilitic  phimosis,  ii.  348  ; Pigne  on  the 
treatment  of  syphilitic  phimosis,  ii.  348  ; 
the  operation  rarely  required  for  inflam- 
matory and  venereal  phimosis,  ii.  348  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  requisite, 
when  the  i.ssue  of  the  urine  is  impeded  by 
the  constriction  of  the  phimosis  on  the 
urethra,  ii.  349;  the  origin  and  symptoms 
of  paraphimosis,  ii.  349  ; treatment,  ii, 
349  ; reduction  of  the  prepuce,  ii.  349 ; 
treatment  of  the  accompanying  inflam- 
mation, ii.  349 ; South  on  the  reduction 
of  paraphimosis,  ii.  350;  the  operation 
for  paraphimosis,  ii.  350 ; treatment  if 
suppuration  have  occurred,  ii.  351  ; after- 
treatment,  ii.  351  ; constriction  of  the 
penis  by  threads,  tape,  rings,  &c.,  ii.  351 ; 
symptoms  and  treatment,  ii.  351  ; nar- 
rowing and  closure  of  the  urethra,  ii. 
351  ; stricture  of  the  urethra  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  in  any  other  outlet, 
ii.  352  ; symptoms,  ii.  352  ; Brodie  on 
incontinence  of  urine  in  stricture,  ii.  352  ; 
extravasation  of  urine  from  rupture  or 
sloughing  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stric- 
ture, ii.  353 ; Brodie  on  extravasation  of 
urine  from  ruptured  urethra  in  stricture, 
ii.  353 ; Brodie  on  abscesses  communi- 
cating with  the  bladder  in  old  cases  of 
stricture,  ii.  353  ; changes  in  the  urethra 
in  old  strictures,  and  the  attendant  symp- 
toms, ii.  353  ; Brodie  on  the  complication 
of  stricture  with  enlarged  prostate,  ii. 
354  ; Brodie’s  case  of  enlargement  of  the 
urethra  from  stricture,  ii.  354 ; Brodie  on 
the  formation  of  cysts  of  the  urethral  mu- 
cous membrane  in  stricture,  ii.  354  ; Bro- 
die on  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  fever 
in  cases  of  stricture,  ii.  354  ; causes  of 
stricture,  ii.  355;  Brodie  on  the  existence 
in  old  strictures  of  an  indurated  mass 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  penis,  ii.  355  ; 
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seat  and  characters  of  stricture,  ii.  355 ; 
Hunter’s  description  of  three  forms  of 
stricture,  ii.  356  ; Brodie  on  the  original 
seat  of  stricture,  ii.  356  ; diseases  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  stricture,  ii.  356  ; 
diagnosis,  ii.  357  ; prognosis,  ii.  357  ; 
treatment  ii.  357  ; mode  of  determining 
the  seat  of  the  stricture,  ii.  357,  358  ; 
Brodie  on  the  use  of  a full-sized  bougie  in 
determining  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  ii. 

357  ; preparation  of  common  bougies,  ii. 

358  ; Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy  and  Bro- 
die on  the  passing  the  bougie,  ii.  359  ; 
Astley  Cooper  and  Abernethy  on  the  use 
of  metallic  bougies,  ii.  359 ; Brodie  on 
the  treatment  of  stricture  with  bougies, 
and  on  their  applicability  to  the  respec- 
tive kinds  of  stricture,  ii.  360 ; Brodie’s 
directions  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie,  ii.  360 ; South  on  the  danger  of 
usiug  plaster  bougies,  ii.  361;  South  on 
the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  ii.  362  ; 
South  on  the  general  treatment  of  stric- 
ture, ii.  363  ; the  time  the  bougie  should 
be  left  in  the  urethra,  and  the  frequency 
of  its  introduction,  ii.  363  ; precautions  to 
be  taken  when  the  instrument  is  left  in 
the  urethra,  ii.  364 ; gradual  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  instrument  used,  ii.  364 ; 
Arnott’s  oil-silk  tube,  ii.  364  ; action  of 
the  bougie,  ii.  364  ; symptoms  occasion- 
ally produced  by  it,  ii.  364  ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Abernethy  on  hatmorrhage 
from  the  urethra  after  passing  the  bougie, 
ii.  365  ; Astley  Cooper  and  South  on  the 
practice  to  be  adopted  when  a laceration  of 
the  urethra  by  the  bougie  is  suspected,  ii. 
365 ; destruction  of  the  stricture  by  caustic, 
ii.  365 ; by  ulceration  to  be  rejected  as 
dangerous,  ii.  365  ; Brodie  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  stricture  by  ulceration,  ii.  365 ; 
cauterizing  a stricture  from  before  back- 
wards, ii.  366  ; preparation  of  armed 
bougies,  ii.  366  ; Hunter,  Home  and 
Whately  on  the  use  of  the  armed  bougie, 
ii.  366;  objections  to  this  mode  of  cauteriza- 
tion, ii.  366  ; cauterizing  the  walls  of  the 
stricture,  ii.  366  ; Whately  and  Arnott  on 
cauterizing  the  walls  of  the  stricture,  ii. 
367  ; use  of  bougies  armed  with  caustic 
potash,  ii.  367  ; Whately  and  Lawrence 
on  the  use  of  bougies  armed  with  caustic 
potash,  ii.  368 ; Ducamp’s  mode  of  cau- 
terizing the  urethra,  ii.  368  ; subsequent 
treatment,  ii.  369  ; Ducamp’s  mode  of  di- 
lating the  urethra  after  cauterization,  ii. 
369 ; Ducamp’s  caution  respecting  the 
use  of  caustic,  ii.  370  ; Lallemand,  Segalas 
and  Tanchou’s  caustic-holders,  ii.  370 ; 
relative  advantages  of  the  treatment  by 
bougies  and  by  caustic,  ii.  370 ; Astley 
Cooper,  Brodie,  Lawrence  and  South  on 
the  use  of  the  armed  bougie,  ii.  371 ; cut- 
ting into  the  stricture,  and  subsequent 


dilatation,  ii.372  ; Jameson’s  treatment  of 
stricture,  ii.  372  ; formation  of  false  pas-  • 
sages,  ii.  373  ; treatment,  ii.  373  ; South  . 
on  the  treatment  of  false  passages,  ii.  373;  : 
congenital  closure  of  the  urethra,  ii.  373;  ; 
treatment,  ii.  373  ; hypospadias  and  its  • 
treatment,  ii.  374;  closure  and  narrowing  ; 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  374  ; congenital  or  acci-  • 
dental,  ii.  374  ; symptoms  of  congenital  ; 
closure  of  the  vagina,  ii.  374  ; narrowing  • 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  375  ; treatment,  ii.  375;  : 
operation  for  complete  closure  of  the  va-  ■ 
gina  by  the  hymen,  ii.  375;  division  off 
the  united  labia,  ii.  375 ; South  on  the  • 
treatment  of  closed  vagina  in  infants,  ii.  . 
375  ; the  closure  more  or  less  deep  in  the  ■, 
vagina,  ii.  376;  complete  closure  of  the  ■ 
vagina  without  signs  of  menstruation,  ii.  . 
376;  partial  closure  or  bands  of  the  va-  • 
gina,  ii.  376 ; Locock’s  case  of  bands  in  ; 
the  vagina  from  previous  difficult  labour,  . 
ii.  376  ; Kennedy  and  Labat’s  cases,  . 
ii.  376  ; treatment  of  narrowing  of  f 
the  vagina,  ii.  376;  treatment  after  the 
escape  of  the  retained  catamenia,  ii.  377 ; 
closure  and  narrowing  of  the  mouth  of  the  •' 
womb,  ii.  377  ; congenital  or  acquired,  ii.  ; 
377  ; characters  ii.  377  ; consequences  of  ;1 
the  retention  of  the  catamenia,  ii.  377 ; . 
treatment  by  operation,  ii.  377  ; after-  - 
treatment,  ii.  378 ; operation  for  closure'.’ 
of  the  os  uteri  from  scirrhous  degenera- - 
tion,  ii.  378 ; the  operation  when  the  os » 
uteri  is  completely  closed,  or  cannot  be  ? 
felt,  ii.  378. 

Cole’s,  Mr.,  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-  - 
joint  by  the  circular  cut,  ii.  934. 

CoLLES,  Mr.,  on  the  ingrowing  of  the  nail,  . 
i.  1 99  ; on  the  disease  of  the  nail  liable  to  ■ 
be  mistaken  for  gout,  i.  199;  condemns  s 
Cooper’s  operation  for  ingrowing  of  the  r 
nail,  i.  201 ; operation  for  the  treatmait ; 
of  that  disease,  i.  201  ; on  onychia  ma-  4 
ligna,  i.  202  ; plan  of  treatment,  i.  203 ; I 
doubts  whether  a syphilitic  infant  can  .1 
infect  its  nurse,  unless  she  have  ulceration  J 
of  the  nipple,  i.  673  ; case  of  ligature  of  ‘ 
the  subclavian  above  the  clavicle,  ii.  243;  i 
on  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii- 
336. 

Colombat’s,  hi.,  mode  of  reduction  of  d'^'- 
located  femur,  i.  800 ; hysterotome,  ii* ' 
822. 

Colosibe’s,  M.,  experiments  resisting  sta- 
phyloraphy  on  the  dead  body,  i.  603. 

Co.me’s,  FiikBE,  operation  with  the  lithotamv 
cache,  ii.  595. 

CoMPHESSiON  ; Pressure  on  the  Brain,  i. 
404  ; causes,  i.  404,  405  ; symptoms,  i. ' 
404  ; Guthrie  on  stertor  an  uncertain  sign  a 
of  compression,  i.  404  ; Guthrie  on  a pC"  ‘ 
culiar  whiflf  or  puff  from  the  comer  of  the  > 
mouth  a sign  of  compression,  i.  404 ; prog^: 
nosis,  i.  405;  treatment,  i.  405;  South  on  ' 
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mercury  m compression,  i.  405 ; removal 
of  extravasated  blood  either  by  absorp- 
tion or  trepanning,  i.  405 ; signs  indica- 
tive of  the  propriety  of  trepanning,  i.  405 ; 
removal  of  the  extravasation  after  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  i.  406 ; 
South  on  the  removal  of  the  extravasated 
blood  after  the  operation,  i.  406  ; South, 
Pott  and  Brodie  on  puncturing  the  dura 
mater,  when  the  extravasation  lies  beneath 
it,  i.  406 ; Pott  on  the  extravasation  be- 
tween the  meninges,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  i.  406 ; Chevalier  and  Ogle’s 
cases,  i.  407  ; Hunter,  Astley  Cooper, 
Abernethy  and  Lawrence  on  puncturing 
the  dura  mater  to  evacuate  the  effused 
blood,  i.  407  ; South  on  the  operation  of 
trepanning  to  remove  effused  blood,  i. 
408. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  i.  408  ; symp- 
toms, i.  408 ; Astley  Cooper  and  South 
on  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  concussion,  i. 

409  ; Astley  Cooper  and  Larrey’s  cases  of 
loss  of  memory,  &c.,  after  concussion,  i. 
409 ; Hennen  on  the  loss  of  certain  faculties 
from  concussion,  i.  409  ; Astley  Cooper 
on  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  bladder  during  concussion,  i.  409  ; 
the  diagnosis  of  concussion  from  compres- 
sion, i.  409  ; concussion  and  compression 
may  occur  together,  i.  410;  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  drunkenness  and  con- 
cussion or  compression,  i.  410;  in  drunk- 
ards delirium  tremens  may  succeed  con- 
cussion, i.  410  ; inflammation  of  the  brain 
may  be  connected  with  concussion,  i. 

410  ; primary  and  consecutive  changes  in 
the  brain  from  concussion,  i.  410  ; Dupuy- 
tren  distinguishes  between  commotion 
and  contusion  of  the  brain,  i.  410;  Wal- 
ther  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  symp- 
toms of  laceration  of  the  brain,  i.  410  ; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  condition  of  the 
brain  in  moderate  concussion,  i.  410  ; 
causes  of  concussion,  i.  411  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  causes  of  concussion,  i. 
411;  Schmueker’s  case  of  concussion,  i. 
411 ; prognosis,  i.  411  ; treatment,  i.  411  ; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  concussion,  i. 
411;  Astley  Cooper's  case  of  enormous 
blood-letting  in  concussion,  i.  412  ; after- 
treatment,  i.  412. 

Cook’s,  Dr.,  case  of  fistulous  opening  in  the 
stomach,  i.  477. 

CooPF.R,  Sir  Astley,  on  the  effects  of  frost- 
bite, i.  127  ; observations  on  the  effects  of 
too  suddenly  warming  a frozen  or  be- 
numbed limb,  i.  129;  on  the  danger  of 
carbuncle  on  the  head  and  neck,  i.  137 ; 
on  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i.  138;  did 
not  consider  any  benefit  was  derivable 
from  the  excision  of  the  relaxed  uvula,  i. 
147 ; on  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast,’  i! 
153 ; on  the  treatment  of  fissured  nipples^ 


i.  154;  on  the  period  when  gonorrhoea 
first  shews  itself  after  infection,  i.  156; 
on  the  primary  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea, 
i.  156  ; on  the  actual  seat  of  the  discharge, 
i.  156  ; on  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
gonorrhoea,  i.  157  ; on  the  occurrence  of 
hajmorrhage  in  severe  gonorrhoea,  i.  157  ; 
on  the  influence  of  constitutional  causes 
on  gonorrhoea,  i.  159  ; on  the  sympathetic 
bubo  of  gonorrhoea,  i.  167  ; on  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea,  i.  170  ; observes  that 
gonorrhoea  is  difficult  to  cure  in  strumous 
subjects,  i.  170  ; on  the  remedies  for  chor- 
dee,  i.  170  ; on  gleet  and  its  infectious 
nature,  i.  173 ; on  the  distinction  between 
gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  and  abscess  of  the 
lacunse,  i.  173  ; on  the  treatment  of  gleet, 
i.  173;  on  the  use  of  cubebs  in  gonor- 
rhoea, i.  175  ; on  syphilitic  swellingof  the 
testicles,  i.  178  ; mentions  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  in  old  age,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a stone  passing 
through  the  ureter,  or  pressing  on  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra  from  the 
bladder,  as  causes  of  swelled  testicle,  i. 
178;  on  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
orchitis,  i.  179  ; on  adhesion  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  i.  179  ; on  sup- 
puration of  the  testicle,  i.  180  ; on  wasting 
of  the  testicles,  as  caused  by  inflammation, 
i.  180;  on  the  more  frequent  seat  of  the 
disease  in  the  globus  major,  i.  180  ; on  the 
symptoms  of  psoas  abscess,  i.  185  ; on  the 
origin  of  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess  in  in- 
flammation of  the  spine  and  inter-vertebral 
substance,  i.  186  ; remarks  that  lumbar 
abscess  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course, 
i.  188  ; this  opinion  controverted  by  South, 
i.  188;  recommends  Abernethy’s  plan 
of  treatment,  i.  190;  on  the  treatment 
of  the  sinuous  cavities  resulting  from 
lumbar  abscess  by  injections,  i.  191  ; says 
the  application  of  a blister  will  often 
bring  away  the  nail  in  cases  of  its  ingrow- 
ing, i.  200 ; this  opinion  contravened  by 
South,  i.  200;  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  portion  of  nail,  i.  200  ; 
condemned  by  Colies  and  South,  i.  201  ■ 
on  the  removal  of  the  nail  with  its  secre- 
ting surface  in  onychia  maligna,  i.  203  • 
on  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  and  ophthal- 
mia, i.  217  ; case  of  gonorrhoeal  rheuma- 
tism and  ophthalmia,  i.  21 7 ; on  the  second 
stage  of  hip-disease,  i.  252  ; on  the  burst- 
ing of  abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  253  ; on 
the  lengthening  of  the  limb  from  effusion 
into  the  joint,  i.  258 ; on  morbus  coxm 
senilis,  i.  262  ; on  the  manner  in  which 
vertebral  caries  is  cured  by  anchylosis,  i. 
283;  on  vertebral  caries  in  the  neck,’  i'. 
284  ; on  the  union  of  wounds,  i.  2,89  • ’on 
adhesive  inflammation,  i.  290  ; on  tlie’cat- 
gut  ligature,  i.  307;  case  of  accidental 
torsion,  i.  311  ; on  the  application  of  a 
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ligature  above  a viper's  bite,  i.  354 ; on 
fracture  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  392  ; on 
apparent  fracture  and  depression  of  the 
skull,  i.  392 ; on  the  treatment  of  simple 
fracture  with  depression  without  the  tre- 
phine, i.392;  on  the  necessity  for  raising  or 
removing  the  depressed  bone  in  compound 
fracture,  i.  394 ; case  of  lodgment  of  a ball 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  395  ; case  of  fatal 
perforation  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone,  i.  396  ; ou  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  in  injuries  of  the  brain,  i. 
398  ; on  puncturing  the  brain  in  wounds 
of  the  dura  mater,  i.  399  ; case  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  i.  400  ; on 
puncturing  the  dura  mater  to  evacuate 
effused  blood,  i.  407  ; on  the  state  of  the 
pulse  in  concussion,  i.  409  ; cases  of  loss  of 
memory,  &c.,  after  concussion,  i.  409  ; on 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
bladder  during  concussion,  i.  409  ; on  the 
symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  i.  410  ; 
on  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  moderate 
concussion,  i.  410 ; on  the  causes  of  con- 
cussion, i.  411  ; case  of  enormous  blood- 
letting in  concussion  i.  412  ; only  employs 
trepanning  in  injuries  of  the  head  when 
secondary  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
pressure  require  it,  i.  412 ; case  of  sus- 
pended intellect,  the  consequence  of  an 
injury  to  the  head,  cured  by  the  application 
of  the  trephine  i.  418  ; on  wounds  of  the 
throat,  i.  431  ; case  of  fistulous  opening 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  i.  434  ; objeetion 
to  the  use  of  the  oesophagus-tube,  i.  435  ; 
on  the  signs  of  wounded  lung,  i.  440  ; 
case  of  wound  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
by  an  iron  spindle,  i.  443  ; on  the  danger 
attending  wounds  of  the  lungs,  i.  450  ; on 
emphysema,  i.  451 ; on  the  treatment  of 
traumatic  pneumonia,  i.  453 ; case  of 
wound  of  the  pericardium,  i.  456  ; mode 
of  practice  in  small  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, i.  469  ; on  stabs  of  the  liver,  i.  478  ; 
case  of  wound  of  the  spleen,  i.  479 ; cases 
of  separation  of  the  spleen  from  its  attach- 
ments, i.  480 ; on  wounds  of  joints,  and 
their  results,  i.  489 ; treatment  of  wounded 
joints  by  a fine  suture,  i.  490  ; on  the 
effect  of  compound  fractures  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  reduction  of  a compound 
to  a simple  fracture,  i.  510;  on  dressing 
the  wound  in  compound  fracture,  i.  514  ; on 
the  union  of  compound  fractures,  i.  515; 
on  the  question  of  immediate  amputation, 
i.  518  ; considers  simple  dislocation  of  the 
spine  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  i.  534 ; 
says  fracture  with  displacement  above 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  is  immediately 
fatal,  i.  536  ; on  softening  of  the  spinal 
cord  after  a severe  blow,  i.  537  ; on  the 
operation  for  trepanning  the  spine,  i.  538,  i 
540  ; on  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  | 
of  the  humerus,  i.  553  ; ou  fracture  of  the 


surgical  neck,  i.  554 ; on  the  union  of 
fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  ^ 
i.  557  ; apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  i 
560 ; first  describes  fracture  of  the  coro-  * 
noid  process  of  the  ulna,  i.  561 ; on  its  / 
union  by  ligament,  i.  562;  on  the  distinc-  ! 
tion  between  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  ' 
femur  within  and  without  the  capsular  i 
ligament,  i.  564;  on  the  in-locking  of  the  i 
broken  ends  of  the  bone,  i.  564  ; on  inver- 
sion of  the  foot,  i.  565  ; on  interstitial 
absorption  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i. 
566 ; admits  bony  union  in  fractures 
external  to,  but  not  in  fractures  internal 
to,  the  capsular  ligament,  i.  566  ; on  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  570 ; bandage  for  the  treatment 
of  oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter 
major,  i.  572;  on  the  bent  position  in  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  i.  574  ; apparatus  for 
fracture  of  the  patella,  i.  579 ; on  the 
causes  of  the  non-union  of  fractured  bones, 
i.  588  ; on  salivary  calculi,  i.  715 ; case  of 
artificial  anus  in  the  jejunum  terminating  : 
fatally,  i.  718;  case  of  fistula  in  ano,  i.  ' 
727  ; on  the  impropriety  of  operating  for  I 
fistula  in  phthisical  subjects,  i.  728 ; on  j 
dressing  the  wound  after  the  operation,  j 
i.  731  ; on  the  treatment  of  callous  urinary  ' 
fistula,  i.  740  ; on  the  suture  of  urethnd  j 
fistula,  i.  741  ; on  urethroplasty,  i.  742;  ; 
operation  for  recto-urethral  fistula,  i.  748; 
cases  of  dislocation  from  a lax  condition 
of  the  ligamentous  capsules  of  the  joints,  | 
i.  764;  on  laxity  of  the  ligaments  of  the  , 
lower  jaw,  i.  772 ; on  dislocation  of  the  , 
costal  cartilages,  i.  777  ; on  the  symptoms  I 
of  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  j 
clavicle  backwards,  i.  778;  ou  a partial  \ 
dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  781 ; case 
of  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  ' 
elbow,  i.  790;  mode  of  reduction  in  dis-  ' 
locations  of  the  elbow,  i.  790 ; on  dislo-  ' 
cation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius 
forwards,  i.  791  ; on  the  difficulty  attend-  ■ 
ing  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  i. 
792  ; on  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  reducing  the  dislocation  of  the 
thumb  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  794; 
ou  the  relative  frequency  of  dislocations 
of  the  femur,  i.  795;  ou  the  reduction  of,  i 
dislocation  of  the  femur  downwards,  i.  i 
801  ; on  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  car-  ! 
tilages,  i.  806  ; cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
reat  cuneiform  bone,  i.  813;  case  of 
islocation  of  the  toes,  i.  814;  on  the 
double  hernial  sac,  ii.  4 ; on  the  nature  of 
strangulation,  ii.  11  ; on  the  complication 
of  strangulated  hernia  by  the  presence  of 
an  irreducible  rupture,  ii.  13;  case  in 
which  the  entire  hernial  sac  was  ineffec- 
tually removed,  ii.  29  ; objections  to  liga- 
ture of  the  sac,  ii.  29 ; case  of  slotighing 
of  the  omentum,  ii.  41  ; on  the  operation 
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' of  dilating  the  abdominal  ring,  the  hernial 
sac  not  being  opened,  ii.  43 ; reasons  for 
recommending  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac,  in 
: large  and  old  ruptures,  ii.  43  ; case  of 
sloughing  of  the  intestine  after  it  had  been 
' returned  into  the  abdomen,  ii.  49  ; case  of 
1 tetanus  after  the  operation  for  strangu- 
I lated  hernia,  ii.  51 ; on  encysted  hernia  of 
■ the  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  59 ; on  the  seat  of 
, femoral  rupture,  ii.  70  ; on  the  presence  of 
other  tumours  in  the  femoral  region,  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  femoral  rupture,  ii.  70 ; 
ou  the  varieties  of  femoral  rupture,  ii.  75; 
case  of  umbilical  rupture,  in  -which  the 
sac  was  either  absorbed,  or  burst,  ii.  80 ; 
on  the  occasional  enormous  size  of  umbi- 
. lical  rupture  in  women,  ii.  80 ; on  the 
[ danger  of  sloughing  of  the  integuments  in 
strangulated  umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82  ; on 
:■  suppuration  of  the  omentum  in  strangu- 
. lated  umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82  ; case  of 
V successful  operation  for  strangulated  um- 
bilical  rupture  during  pregnancy,  ii.  82 ; 

^ opposed  to  the  radical  cure  of  reducible 


I umbilical  rupture  by  ligature,  ii.  S3  ; on 
the  operation  for  strangulated  ischiatic 
rupture,  ii.  87 ; on  the  operation  for  stran- 
; gulated  thyroid  rupture,  ii.  89  ; on  puden- 
dal hernia,  ii.  91 ; case  of  phrenic  rupture, 
depending  on  malformation  of  the  dia- 
1 phragm,  ii.  92  ; on  internal  strangulation, 
ii.  94 ; case  of  aneurism  mistaken  for 
abscess,  ii.  202 ; on  the  age  at  which  aneu- 

■ rism  occurs,  ii.  203 ; on  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  aneurism  in  the  sexes,  ii.  203  ; 
cases  of  several  aneurisms  in  the  same 

: person,  ii.  204  ; on  the  effects  produced  by 
: the  ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219  ; 
case  in  which  Brasdor’s  operation  was 
performed,  ii.  230  ; case  of  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid,  ii.  233 ; on  the  impedi- 
ment to  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
offered  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  ii. 
235 ; on  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 

■ a case  in  which  he  had  tied  the  common 
carotid  13  years  previously,  ii.  236  ; case 
of  aneurism  of  the  posterior  aural,  ii.  240  ; 
case  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  above 
the  clavicle,  ii.  243 ; on  spontaneous 
aneurism  of  the  brachial,  ii.  251 ; on 
ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-ann,  ii. 
251 ; ca.se  of  ligature  of  the  aorta,  ii.  254  • 
case  of  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  in 
the  groin,  ii.  259  ; on  ligature  of  the  ex- 
tcinal  iliac,  ii.  261  ; on  the  post-mortem 
appearances  after  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac,  II.  262;  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  ii.  265;  on  the  treatment 
ot  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  low 
down  in  the  leg,  by  opening  the  sac,  and 
tying  the  artery  above  and  below,  ii  265  • 
on  the  post-mortem  appearances  after 
ligature  of  the  femoral,  ii.  267 ; on  the 


treatment  of  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  271; 
on  the  causes  of  varicocele,  ii.  296 ; ope- 
ration for  varicocele,  ii.  297  ; on  the  ex- 
cision of  piles,  ii.  304 ; case  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  ulcerating  externally, 
ii.  321 ; case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
in  which  a false  passage  was  made 
through  into  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
ii.  323 ; case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii. 
334  ; on  the  passing  a bougie  in  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  359 ; on  the  use  of 
metallic  bougies,  ii.  359  ; on  hsemorrhage 
from  the  urethra  after  passing  the  bougie, 
ii.  365 ; on  the  practice  to  be  adopted 
when  a laceration  of  the  urethra  by 
bougie  is  suspected,  ii.  365 ; on  the  use  of 
the  armed  bougie,  ii.  371 ; case  of  a ball 
lodged  in  the  frontal  sinus,  ii.  380 ; case 
of  fish-bone  at  the  glottis,  ii.  384;  on 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  ii. 
422 ; on  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  of  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  ii.  423  ; on  the  characters  of 
enlarged  prostate,  ii.  423;  ou  the  treat- 
ment of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  424 ; on  the 
treatment  of  retention  of  urine  from  en- 
larged prostate,  and  on  catheterism  in 
such  cases,  ii.  425 : case  of  hmmatocele, 
ii . 456 ; case  of  hoematocele  of  1 7 years 
duration,  ii.  456  ; on  puncturing  in  spina 
bifida,  ii.  468 ; on  tapping  in  the  linea 
alba,  ii.  483 ; case  of  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  491 ; case  of  ova- 
rian dropsy  in  which  the  fluid  was  dis- 
charged by  ulceration  of  the  navel,  ii. 
492  ; case  of  hour-glass  hydrocele,  ii.  497  ; 
on  the  situation  of  the  testicle  in  hydro- 
cele, ii.  498  ; on  the  characters  of  the 
serum  in  hydrocele,  ii.  498  ; on  the  spon- 
taneous cure  of  hydrocele,  ii.  499;  on  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  exercise 
after  tapping,  ii.  501  ; on  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  injection  to  cure  the  disease,  ii. 
504;  cases  of  foreign  bodies  the  nuclei 
of  stones,  ii.  524 ; case  of  renal  calculus, 
n.  541 ; case  of  renal  calculus  communi- 
cating with  abscess  in  the  loins,  ii.  542  • 
case  of  suppuration  of  the  kidney  from 
impaction  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  ii 
544;  on  the  treatment  of  calculi  in  the 
ureters,  ii.  544  ; case  of  large  calculus,  ii 
546  ; case  of  a great  number  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  ii.  547 ; on  the  dilatation  of 
the  female  urethra,  ii.  556 ; case  of  an 
old  man  operated  on  for  stone,  ii.  569 ; on 
the  section  of  the  prostate,  ii.  590 ; on 
opening  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  ii.  592 : on  the  symptoms  of 
stone  in  women,  ii.  617  : case  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  vagina  by  the 
pressure  of  a large  stone,  ii.  617;  on  the 
incontinence  of  urine  consequent  on  litho- 
tomy in  women,  ii.  621 ; case  of  prostatic 
stone,  11.  634  ; case,  in  which  lithectasy 
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■was  performed,  ii.  643 ; case  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nymphat,  ii.  66.'5 ; case  of 
human  horns,  ii.  670 ; case  of  very  large 
fatty  tumour,  ii.  691 ; opinion  that  fatty 
tumours  sometimes  take  on  a malignant 
degeneration,  ii.  693 ; on  cellular  hydatids 
of  the  breast,  ii.  696;  on  sebaceous  tumours, 
ii.  697,  698 ; on  the  cause  of  sebaceous  tu- 
mours, ii.  698;  case  of  cellular  mem- 
branous tumour,  ii.  711;  on  medullary 
fungus  of  bone,  ii.  718  ; case  of  tumour  in 
the  popliteal  nerve,  ii.  76.9;  on  tumours 
on  nerves  in  stumps,  ii.  765 ; on  fungous 
degeneration  of  the  nipple  of  the  breast, 
ii.  786  ; on  the  development  of  the  nipple 
in  the  foetus,  and  its  subsequent  changes, 
ii.  786 ; on  hydatid  swellings  of  the 
breast,  ii.  791;  on  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  cellulous  hydatids  of  the 
breast,  ii.  791  ; on  polypoid  hydatids  of 
the  breast,  ii.  792 ; on  globular  hydatids 
of  the  breast,  ii.  792 ; on  the  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  a scirrhous 
breast,  ii.  796  ; on  the  nature  of  the  cysts 
in  cystic  swelling  of  the  testicle,  ii.  809  ; 
on  the  retraction  of  the  cord  during  the 
extirpation  of  the  testicle,  ii.  812;  cases 
of  chimney-sweep’s  cancer  in  the  cheek, 
ii.  816  ; case  of  excision  of  a portion  of  the 
radial  nerve,  ii.  887  ; mode  of  amputating 
at  the  shoulder-joint  with  a single  flap, 
ii.  956  ; case  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  ii.  961 ; mode  of  extirpating  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  ii.  965 ; case  of  excision  of  part 
of  the  hand,  ii.  965  ; opinion  in  favour  of 
immediate  amputation  in  severe  injuries  of 
the  lower  extremities,  the  constitution  then 
having  only  one  shock  to  sustain,  ii.  967  ; 
case  of  excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  988. 

Cooper’s,  Mr.  Bransby,  case  of  reduction 
of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  i.  790 ; 
on  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
radius  forwards,  i.  791 ; on  the  double 
hernial  sac,  ii.  4 ; case  of  reduction  en 
7>iasse,  ii.  17;  case  in  which  Gerdy’s 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  rupture 
was  performed,  ii.  25 ; case  of  simple 
serous  cysts  of  the  neck,  ii.  695  ; case  of 
entrance  of  air  into  a vein,  ii.  856. 

Cooper’s,  Mr.  Samuel,  case  of  orchitis 
simulating  strangulated  rupture,  i.  180  ; 
mentions  Mr.  llamsden’s  case  of  lumbar 
abcess,  i.  187 ; on  the  substance  which 
fills  up  the  acetabulum  in  secondary  dis- 
location in  hip  disease,  i.  259 ; on  secon- 
dary hmmorrhage  in  gun-shot  wounds,  i. 
341 ; case  of  chronic  tetanus  of  five  weeks’ 
duration,  i.  378  ; on  the  causes  of  tetanus, 
i.  379;  cases  of  prolapsed  womb  in  vir- 
gins, ii.  107  ; on  the  efl'ects  of  compression 
in  aneurism,  ii.  214. 

Coopek’.s,  Mr.  William,  case  of  radial 
aneurism,  ii.  251. 


Copeland’s,  Mr.,  objection  to  stuffing  the 
rectum  in  cases  of  hffimorrhage  after  the 
operation  for  rectal  fistula,  i.  731 ; opera- 
tion for  recto-vaginal  fistula  by  the  divi-  ■ 
sion  of  the  sphincter  ani,  i.  761  ; on  pro-  • 
lapse  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  130;  on  the  diagnosis  betweea  . 
prolapsed  rectum  and  haemorrhoids,  and  . 
intus-susception,  ii.  131 ; operation  for 
prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  135;  ton  the  • 
removal  of  internal  piles  by  ligature,  ii. 
302 ; on  the  application  of  the  ligature,  . 
ii.  303 ; on  the  incision  of  the  stricture  in  . 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii.  340 ; case  of  ' 
very  large  fatty  tumour,  ii.  691. 

Copland,  Dr.,  ou  the  asthenic  boil,  i.  133;  ; 
on  anthrax,  i.  136;  diagnostic  sign  for  ■ 
vertebral  caries,  i.  281 ; on  puncturi^  ; 
the  brain  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  . 
467  ; on  the  age  at  which  bronchocele  ■ 
most  usually  occurs,  ii.  655. 

Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  i.  549. 

Corns,  ii.  668. 

CouNUAu’s,  M.,  mode  of  amputating  at  the  t 
hip-joint,  ii.  940  ; at  the  knee  -with  thecir-  - 
cular  cut,  ii.  944 ; at  the  shoulder-joint  with  i 
the  circular  cut,  ii.  958 ; mode  of  operating  r 
in  exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the 
elbow,  ii.  962. 

Coutez,  M.,  on  the  treatment  of  ha;mor-  • 
rhage  consecutive  on  the  extraction  of  a » 
tooth,  i.  709. 

Cotton’s,  Dr.,  case  of  injurious  effects  pro-  - 
duced  by  inhalation  of  ether,  ii.  1008. 

Coulson’s,  Mr.,  case  of  hysterical  afiection  a 
of  the  joints,  i.  250;  on  the  symptoms  of  f 
this  disorder,  i.  250 ; explanation  of  the  t 
pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  in  hip  f 
disease,  i.  252;  on  the  bursting  of  ah-- 
scesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  253;  on  disloca-i- 
tion  into  the  foramen  ovale  in  hip  disease^;-, 
i.  259 ; on  the  diagnosis  between  hip  f 
disease  in  the  third  stage,  and  psoas  alh  - 
scess,  i.  260 ; on  salt  water  bathing  in  n 
hip  disease,  i.  263  ; case  of  closure  of  the  <i 
rectum  from  the  presence  of  a foreign  #| 
body,  ii.  393.  ’ 

CoXALGlA,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ItlP-H 
JOINT,  i.  250 ; the  three  stages  of  the 
disease,  i.  250;  symptoms  of  acute  in-t- 
flammatiou  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  251  ; Key  « 
on  the  greater  frequency  of  chronic  than  « 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint  >• 
251;  symptoms  when  suppuration  lakes- 
place,  i.  251 ; symptoms  of  the  first  stages  | 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  tlie  hip-joint ' 1 
i.  251 ; Brodie  on  ulceration  of  the  card-  1 
lage,  the  primary  affection  in  disca.sed-  j 
hip,  i.  252,  261  ; Key’s  opinion  that  the- 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  preceded  bv ' 
inflammation  of  the  ligamentum  tere^  l 
252,  261  ; South  on  the  pain  on  the  insidei- 
of  the  knee  in  hip  disease,  i.  !J52 ; Bell  and  < 
Coulsou’s  explanation  of  that  symptom*: 
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i.  252 ; symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  i. 
252 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  second  stage 
of  hip  disease,  i.  252 ; Key  on  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  tlie  special  part  of  the 
joint  aftected,  i.  253;  symptoms  of  the 
third  stage,  i.  253 ; Fricke’s  method  of 
examining  the  length  of  the  limb  during 
. the  progress  of  the  disease,  i.  253 ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Coulson  on  the  bursting  of 
abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  253;  Dr. 
Mackenzie  and  Scott’s  cases  of  abscesses 
of  the  hip-joint,  i.  254 ; Brodie  on  the 
difference  between  hip  disease  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilage,  and  that  from  scro- 
fulous deposit  in  the  cancellous  structures 
of  the  bones,  i.  254;  shortening  and 
lengthening  of  the  diseased  limb,  i.  255  ; 
Hunter  on  these  symptoms,  i.  255  ; Cline 
. and  Lawrence  on  these  symptoms,  i.  256  ; 
the  shortening  only  apparent,  i.  256  ; Bust 
and  Fricke’s  explanation  incorrect,  i.  256  ; 
South  on  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  i. 
256  ; the  lengthening  of  the  limb  may  be 
i either  seeming  or  real,  i.  256 ; explanation 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  by  Petit, 
t Camper,  Valsalva,  Monro,  Van  der  Haar, 

■ deHaen,  Vermandois,  Schwenke,  Callisen, 
Plenck,  Portal,  Ficker,  Duverney,  Clos- 

;■  sius,  Boyer,  Falconer,  Rust,  Langenbeck, 
Richter,  Schreger,  Larrey,  Chelius,  Fricke, 
Brodie,  and  Crowther,  i.  257 ; Weber’s 
experiments  show  that  the  head  of  the 
;•  thigh-bone  is  retained  in  the  socket  by 
1 atmospheric  pressure,  i.  257 ; these  expe- 
• riments  of  great  importance  in  reference 

■ to  diseases  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  257  ; South’s 
explanation  of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb, 

: i.  257 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  lengthening 
of  the  limb  from  effusion  into  the  joint, 

; i.  258  ; Lawrence  on  the  lengthening  of 
: the  limb,  i.  258 ; dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  i.  258 ; Nester,  Van  der 
’ Haar,  Berdot,  Schreger,  and  Textor  on 
: the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone downwards  and  inwards,  i.  258; 
Hoffman’s  case  of  separation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  and  its  removal  by  the  surgeon, 

■ i.  258  ; South  on  the  appearances  after 
death  in  hip  disease,  i.  258  ; Earle  on  dis- 
location into  the  ischiatic  notch,  i.  258 ; 
Boyer,  Brodie,  and  Coulson  on  dislocation 
into  the  foramen  ovale,  i.  259 ; Ducros 
jun.  on  dislocation  forwards  on  the  share- 
bone,  i.  259;  the  formation  of  a new 
socket,  i.  259 ; Samuel  Cooper  on  the  sub- 
stance which  fills  up  the  acetabulum,  i 
259 ; diagnosis  of  coxalgia  from  conge- 
nital luxation  of  the  thigh,  shortening  of 
the  extremity  from  recession  and  twisting 
of  the  hip-bone,  nervous  sciatica,  and 
malum  coxffi  senile,  i,  259  ; coxalgia  can- 
not  well  be  confounded  with  phlegmasia 
alba  dolens,  psoas  abscess,  or  pnmitive  dis- 
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location  of  the  thigh,  i.  260 ; may  be  con- 
founded with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  under  certain  circumstances, 
i.  260 ; Bell  on  the  pain  in  hip  disease,  i. 
260 ; South  on  the  sympathetic  pain  in 
the  hip  from  disordered  bowels,  i.  260  ; 
South,  Smith,  Wernherr,  Astley  Cooper, 
and  Charles  Bell  on  the  morbus  coxae 
senilis,  i.  260 ; Coulson  on  the  diagnosis 
between  hip  disease  in  the  third  stage, 
and  psoas  abscess,  i.  261 ; post-mortem 
appearances,  i.  261 ; post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  William  Adams’  case,  i.  262  ; 
etiology  of  hip-joint  disease,!.  262;  Fricke 
on  the  distinction  between  coxalgy  and 
coxarthrocacy,  i.  262 ; prognosis  always 
unfavourable,  i.  262 ; treatment,  i.  262 ; 
in  the  first  stage  of  acute  coxalgia,  i.  262  ; 
treatment  of  chronic  coxalgia,  i.  263  ; 
Nicolai  and  Klein  recommend  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  for  fractured  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  263 ; Physick  on  the  treatment 
of  coxalgia,  i.  263 ; Scott’s  plan  of  treat- 
ment, i.  263 ; Lawrence’s  observations  on 
the  plan  of  treatment  advocated  by  Scott, 
i.  264 ; has  been  employed  by  Fricke  with 
advantage,  i.  264 ; treatment  of  the  second 
stage,  i.  265;  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  i.  265 ; Rust  objects  to  the  use 
of  issues,  i.  265  ; approved  of  by  South, 
i.  265 ; the  actual  cautery  or  burning 
cylinders  preferable  in  all  cases  where 
the  limb  is  much  lengthened,  the  muscles 
relaxed,  and  where  there  is  great  swelling 
from  collection  of  fluid,  i.  265 ; Volpi  has 
not  found  benefit  from  the  actual  cautery, 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  oc- 
curred in  the  knee,  and  not  at  the  hip- 
joint,  i.  265 ; Brodie  on  the  influence  of 
the  primary  irritation  of  the  issue,  and 
on  the  maintaining  it  by  repeated  appli- 
cations of  caustic  potash  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  i.  265 ; approved  of  by  South,  i. 
266 ; Duval’s  local  steam-bathing  appa- 
ratus, i.  266  ; Brodie  on  the  use  of  a seton 
in  the  groin,  i.  266 ; results  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  management  of  convalescence, 
i.  266 ; Rust  and  Brodie  on  warm  bathing, 
i,  267;  Fritz,  Rust,  and  Jaeger  on  the 
mercurial  treatment,  i.  267  ; Brodie  on 
the  importance  of  rest  and  position,  i.  267 ; 
general  treatment  in  the  first  two  stages 
of  coxalgy,  i.  267 ; Jaeger,  Rust,  Dieffen- 
bach,  and  Frank  on  the  general  treatment 
of  coxalgy,  i.  267  ; Fricke’s  plan,  i.  267  ; 
treatment  of  the  consecutive  dislocation, 
1.268;  reduction  of  the  dislocation  fre- 
quently not  successful,  i.  268  ; views  of 
1 etit,  Callisen,  and  J aeger  on  the  reduction 
of  consecutive  dislocation,  i.  268  ; cases 
by  Berdot,  Hagen,  Ficker,  Thilcnius, 
Mozilewsky,  Schneider,  B.  Heine,  F 
Humbert,  M.  N.  Jacquier,  Textor.  Volpi, 
Schreger,  von  Winter,  Harless,  Fricke, 
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and  J.  Heine,  i.  268 ; treatment  of  sup- 
puration, i.  269 ; the  abscesses  to  be  freely 
opened,  i.  269  ; Ford,  Wend,  Van  der 
Haar,  Rust,  Brodie,  and  Jaeger  on  the 
treatment  of  these  abscesses,  i.  269 ; 
Sabatier  and  Ficker  advise  their  being 
opened  with  caustic,  i.  269  ; Larrey,  with 
the  red-hot  trocar,  i.  269  ; Rust,  with  the 
actual  cautery,  i 269  ; Rust  advises  pass- 
ing a seton  through  the  joint,  i.  269  ; 
Brodie  and  Jaeger  recommend  free  inci- 
sions in  opening  these  abscesses,  i.  269  ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  management  of 
abscesses  at  the  hip,  i.  269 ; subsequent 
treatment,  i.  269  ; resection  of  the  carious 
head  of  the  thigh-bone,  i.  269  ; excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  recommended  by 
Jaeger,  Kirkland,  Richter,  and  Verman- 
dois,  i.  270 ; performed  by  White  and 
Hewson,  i.  270  ; Kerr  and  Baffos  exarti- 
culated  the  thigh-bone,  i.  270;  Charles 
Bell’s  proposition,  i.  270  ; Barry’s  case  of 
accidental  reduction  of  the  dislocation, 
i.  270. 

CoxB,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  by  drawing  off  the  urine, 
and  by  compression,  i.  752. 

Coze,  M.,  on  twisting  round  of  the  patella, 

i.  805. 

Cramer’s,  M.,  treatment  of  fistulous  pas- 
sages, i.  93. 

Crampton’s,  Sir  Philip,  experiments  on 
the  ligature  of  arteries,  i.  303  ; on  com- 
pression in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii. 
213  ; case  of  aneurism  in  which  the  tem- 
porary ligature  was  employed,  ii.  222; 
operation  for  ligature  of  the  common 
iliac,  ii.  256 ; on  the  application  of  leeches 
to  mucous  surfaces,  ii.  865  ; on  the  exci- 
sion of  joints,  ii.  970  ; recommends  the 
non-division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  exci- 
sion of  the  elbow-joint,  ii.  975;  case  of 
excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  ii.  976. 

Crisp’s,  Mr.,  case  of  a piece  of  broken 
catheter  in  the  bladder,  ii.  417  ; case  of 
fracture  of  a renal  calculus  by  sudden 
exertions,  ii.  542. 

Croix,  M.  La,  d’Orleans’,  case  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint,  ii.  933. 

Croserio’s,  M.,  modification  of  the  operation 
for  salivary  fistula,  i.  714. 

Crosse,  Mr.,  on  the  characters  of  the  re- 
spective varieties  of  inversion  of  tlie 
womb,  ii.  116;  on  the  successive  steps  of 
the  inverting  process,  ii.  116  ; on  the  con- 
cavity formed  in  all  cases  of  inversion,  ii. 
117;  on  polypus  of  the  fundus  uteri  as 
a cause  of  inversion,  ii.  117  ; on  the  pre- 
sence of  coagulated  blood,  hydatids,  and 
moles  in  the  womb,  as  causes  of  inversion, 

ii.  118  ; on  the  spontaneous  breaking  up 
of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  ii.  548. 

Crowther.  Mr.,  on  tapping  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess  with  a trocar,  i.  189 ; on  the 


lengthening  of  the  limb  in  hip  disease,' 

i.  257. 

Cruveilhier,  M.,  on  phlebitis,  i.  77 ; dis-. 
tiuctly  of  opinion  that  cartilages  are  de- 
void of  vascularity,  i.  227  ; case  of  bony 
anchylosis  of  the  right  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  247 ; apparatus  for  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  551 ; on  the  production  of 
callus,  i.  567  ; on  the  causes  of  conge^ 
nital  dislocation,  i.  769  : on  the  contents 
of  the  sac  formed  by  the  prolapsed  vagina,] 

ii.  105 ; on  incontinence  of  urine  in  pro- 
lapse of  the  womb,  ii.  106  ; on  the  altered 
form  and  direction  of  the  os  uteri  in  pro- 
lapse of  that  organ,  ii.  106  ; on  the  elon- 
gation of  the  womb  in  prolapse,  ii.  106; 
on  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  dis- 
placed bladder  consequent  on  prolapsus 
uteri,  ii.  106  ; on  displacement  of  the 
rectum  consecutive  to  prolapse,  ii.  107; 
on  excision  of  the  prolapsed  scirrhous 
womb,  ii.  115 ; on  the  causes  of  club-foot, 
ii.  176  ; case  of  opening  of  the  rectumj 
under  the  glans  penis,  ii.  328  ; on  encysted 
swellings,  ii.  458. 

Cuillvier,  M.,  on  the  solution  of  the  chlo-  • 
ride  of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gan-  i 
grenous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  616. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  proximate  cause  of  in-  »•  j 
fiammation,  i.  27. 

Cullen,  Mr.  Peter,  on  the  treatment  of  f 
haemorrhage  consecutive  on  the  extraction  i 
of  a tooth,  i.  709. 

Cumming’s,  Dr.,  description  of  cancruB^i 
oris,  i.  62. 

Cuming’s,  Mr.,  case  of  resection  of  the  *; 
clavicle,  ii.  1003.  l.i 

Cunningham’s,  Dr.,  case  of  compound  frac-t 
ture  of  the  skull,  and  lodgment  of  the^ 
breech  of  a pistol  within  the  crauiui^J 

i.  395. 

Cupping,  ii.  867. 

Curling,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  the  scorpioid -i 
sting,  i.  351  : on  the  proximate  cause  of 
tetanus,  i.  378 ; on  haimatocele  of  the  u 
spermatic  cord,  ii.  457. 

Curvatures: — definition,  ii.  148;  cause^-i 

ii.  148;  condition  of  the  muscles  in  curv«-  ■ 
tures,  ii.  149  ; Gue'rin  on  the  condition  oft'; 
the  muscles  in  curvatures,  ii.  150  ; diseaSBjf; 
of  the  bones  as  causes  of  curvature,  fi. 
150;  prognosis,  ii.  150;  treatment,  ii.  1.50; 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscles,  or  : 
their  tendons  or  aponeuroses,  when  tta  ■ 
muscles  are  contracted  and  changed  in  : 
their  tissue,  ii,  151  ; icry  neck,  ii.  1.52; 
definition  and  causes,  ii.  152;  Stromeyer  • 
and  Dieffenbach  on  the  causes  of  wry  ’ 
neck,  ii.  153;  Syme's  case.  ii.  153;  B^ 
die's  case  of  wry  neck  alternating  with  ' 
insanity,  ii.  153:  Syme  on  the  distorted- 
position  of  the  head  caused  by  caries  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  atlas,  as  liable  M 
be  mistaken  for  wry  neck  from  muscular* 
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contraction,  ii.  153;  prognosis,  ii.  154; 

. treatment,  ii.  154;  Jiirg's  apparatus  for 
keeping  the  head  straight,  ii.  154;  divi- 
sion of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  ii. 
154;  its  subcutaneous  section,  ii.  1 55  ; 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  ii.  155  ; 

I section  of  otlier  muscles  sometimes  requi- 
I'  site,  ii.  155;  after-treatment,  ii.  155; 

Stromeyer  on  the  after-treatment,  ii.  156  ; 

. spasm  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  a 
cause  of  wry  neck,  ii.  156;  Gooch’s  case 
of  spasm  of  the  platysma  myoides  cured 
by  operation,  ii.  156  ; treatment  of  wry 

■ neck  caused  by  large  scars,  ii.  156  ; their 
entire  extirpation  requisite,  ii.  156;  wry 

. neck  from  curvature  of  the  cervical  ver- 

■ tebnn,  unaccompanied  by  anchylosis,  ii. 
157  ; curvatures  of  the  spine,  ii.  157 ; di- 
rections of  spinal  curvatures,  ii.  158  ; 
Meckel,  Jdrg,  and  Choulart  on  the  influ- 

. ence  of  spinal  curvature  on  the  transverse 
< diameter  of  the  pelvis,  ii.  158  ; inclination 
of  the  spinal  column  to  one  side,  ii.  158  ; 
high  shoulder,  ii.  1 59 ; South  on  the 

• causes  of  high  shoulder,  ii.  159;  general 

■ symptoms  attending  lateral  inclination  of 
the  spine,  ii.  159;  posterior  curvature  of 

■■  the  spine,  ci/phosis,  ii.  159;  symptoms, 
ii.  160  ; inclination  of  the  spine  forwards, 

, ii.  160;  occasional  causes  of  spinal  cur- 
r vature,  ii.  160  ; Stromeyer  on  palsy  of  the 
serratus  magnus  as  a cause  of  scoliosis  or 

■ lateral  curvature,  ii.  161  ; Gunther  on 
the  condition  of  the  muscles  in  snake-like 

- scoliosis,  ii.  161  ; Link  on  the  situation 
and  direction  of  scoliosis,  ii.  161 ; Syme 
on  wry  neck  as  a cause  of  lateral  curva- 
ture, ii.  161 ; diagnosis,  ii.  161 ; Delpech 

• on  the  swelling  of  the  fibrous  inter-carti- 
lage  as  a cause  of  spinal  cmwature,  ii. 
162;  symptoms  and  progress,  ii.  162; 

' curvature  of  the  spine  from  softening  of 
the  bones,  ii.  163;  prognosis  ii.  163; 

' South  condemns  the  practice  of  lifting  by 
'■  the  head,  ii.  164  ; treatment  of  spinal  cur- 

■ vature,  ii.  1 64 ; application  of  apparatus 
acting  by  pressure,  ii.  164 ; apparatus  ope- 

: rating  by  extension,  ii.  165;  apparatus 
acting  by  extension  and  pressure,  ii.  165  ; 
the  latter  only  can  act  efficiently,  ii.  167  ; 
use  of  gymnastics  with  the  extending  ap- 
paratus, ii.  167 ; effects  of  gymnastics, 
ii.  167 ; treatment  when  the  cause  of 
the  curvature  is  an  unequal  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  ii.  168;  Gue'rin  on  the 
section  of  the  contracted  muscles,  ii.  169  ; 
Robert  Hunter  and  Syme  on  the  section 
of  muscles  in  spinal  curvature,  ii.  169; 
internal  treatment  in  curvatures  depend- 
ent on  great  muscular  weakness,  ii.  1 70  ; 
treatment  of  high  shoulder,  ii.  170;  of 
curvature  of  the  spine  depending  on  soften- 
ing and  thickening  of  the  fibrous  inter- 
cartilage, ii.  170  ; on  rickets,  ii.  171  ; on 
rheumatism,  ii.  171 ; curvatures  of  the 


spine  from  contraction  of  one  side  of  the 
chest,  incurable,  ii.  171 ; from  shortening 
of  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  ii.  171 ; curva- 
tures of  the  limbs,  ii.  171  ; nature  and 
causes,  ii.  171  ; curvatures  of  the  lower 
limhs,\i.  172;  more  frequent  than  those 
of  the  upper,  ii.  172  ; curvatures  of  the  hip, 
ii.  172 ; causes,  ii.  172 ; treatment,  ii.  172  ; 
Stromeyer’s  case  in  which  the  section  of 
the  pectineus  and  sartorius  was  practised, 
ii.  172;  curvatures  of  the  knee,  ii.  172; 
causes,  ii.l72 ; to  be  distinguished  from  the 
curvature  of  anchylosis,  ii.  172;  in-knee, 
ii.  173;  characters,  ii.  173;  treatment,  ii. 
173;  curvature  of  tke  knee  outwards,  ii. 
173;  of  rare  occurrence,  ii.  173;  curva- 
ture of  the  knee  forwards,  ii.  173  ; causes, 
ii.  173;  treatment,  ii.  173;  section  of  the 
hamstring  tendons,  ii.  173;  objections  to 
the  operation,  ii.  174  ; performance  of  the 
operation,  ii.  174;  Fergusson  on  disloca- 
tion of  the  knee  after  the  division  of  the 
hamstring  tendons,  requiring  amputation, 
ii.  174  ; Stanley’s  case  of  contracted  knees, 
cured  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the 
hamstring  tendons,  ii.  174  ; curvatures  of 
the  feet,  ii.  174  ; varieties  of  curvature,  ii. 
174;  club-foot,\\.\14i‘,  characters,  ii.  1 75  ; 
various  degrees  of  club-foot,  ii.  175 ; 
causes,  ii.  175;  condition  of  the  parts  en- 
gaged in  club  foot,  ii.  176  ; Pare,  Du- 
veruey,  Scarpa,  Briichner,  Naumberg, 
Wantzel,  Delpech,  Rudolphi,  Camper, 
Glisson,  Cruveilhier,  Martin,  Scoutetten, 
Duval,  and  Blasius  on  the  causes  of  club- 
foot, ii.  176  ; Little  on  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween club-foot  and  the  deformity  of  the 
tarsus  caused  by  rickets  ii.  176;  South’s 
case  of  hysterical  club-foot  ii.  177  ; South’s 
cases  of  club-foot  from  palsy  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  leg,  ii.  179  ; prognosis,  ii.  179  ; 
treatment,  ii.  179  ; indications  of  treat- 
ment, ii.  179;  South  on  the  treatment  of 
club-foot  in  early  infancy,  ii.  180  ; Scarpa’s 
machine  for  club-foot,  ii.  180  ; South  on 
the  application  of  Scarpa’s  shoe,  ii.  181  ; 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendons,  ii. 
181  ; division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  ii. 
181 ; Thilenius,  Michaelis,  Sartorius,  Del- 
pech, Stromeyer,  Stoess,  Bouvier.  Guerin, 
Scoutetten,  Dieffenbach,  and  South  on  the 
section  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  ii.  182  ; treat- 
ment of  the  foot  after  the  division  of  the 
tendon,  ii.  182  ; application  of  the  extend- 
ing power  after  the  wound  has  healed,  ii. 
182;  South  on  the  application  of  the  ex- 
tending power,  after  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  and  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
ii.  183  ; division  of  the  plantar  fascia,  ii. 
183  ; of  the  tendons  of  tibialis  anticusand 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  ii.  184  ; of  the 
tibialis  posticus,  flexor  pollicis  longus, 
flexor  pollicis  brevis,  and  adductor  pollicis, 
ii.  1 84  ; South  on  the  division  of  tlie 
plantar  fascia,  ii.  184  ; South  on  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
and  on  the  danger  of  -wounding  the  poste- 
rior tibial  artery  during  the  operation,  ii. 
184;  after  treatment,  ii.  184;  Blasius’ 
opinion  against  tenotomy  in  club-foot,  ii. 
185 ; splai/-foot,  ii.  185 ; characters,  ii. 
185  ; inconveniences  of  splay-foot,  ii.  185  ; 
distinguished  from  broad-foot,  ii.  185 ; 
causes,  ii.  186;  Liston,  Froriep,  Rognetta, 
Thuue,  and  Stromeyer  on  the  causes  of 
splay-foot,  ii.  186  ; Thune  on  primitive 
and  secondary  valgus,  ii.  186  ; treatment, 
ii.  187  ; Held  on  the  division  of  the  peronei 
muscles  in  splay-foot,  ii.  187  ; South  on 
the  cause  of  mischief  in  splay-foot,  ii.  187  ; 
horse-foot,  ii.  188 ; characters,  ii.  188 ; 
causes,  ii.  188  ; treatment,  ii.  188  ; Jorg's 
apparatus,  ii.  189  ; South  on  ulceration  of 
the  calf  as  a cause  of  horse-foot,  ii.  189 ; 
South’s  case  of  horse-foot  from  palsy,  ii. 
1 89 ; South’s  apparatus  for  horse-foot, 
ii.  189;  hook-foot,  ii.  189  ; characters,  ii. 

189  ; treatment,  ii.  190 ; Tyrrell’s  case  of 
hook-foot,  arising  from  an  accident,  ii. 

190  ; curvature  of  the  upper  limbs,  ii.  191  ; 
curvatures  of  the  shoulder,  ii.  191 ; of  rare 
occurrence,  ii.  191 ; symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, ii.  191  ; curvatures  of  the  elbow,  ii. 
191;  except  when  depending  on  anchy- 
losis or  inflammatory  deposit  in  the  soft 
parts  about  the  joint,  caused  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus, 
ii.  191 ; treatment,  ii.  191 ; division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  ii.  191 ; curvatures 
of  the  hand,  ii.  191;  causes  and  charac- 
ters, ii.  191 ; permanent  betiding  of  the  hand, 
ii.  192;  characters,  ii.  192;  Lode  on  two 
kinds  of  curvature  of  the  hand,  ii.  192 ; 
causes  and  treatme'nt,  i.  192;  permanent 
straightening  of  the  hand,  ii.  192  ; of  rare 
occurrence,  ii.  192;  characters,  ii.  192; 
permanent  bending  of  the  fingers,  ii.  192; 
causes,  ii.  192;  diagnosis,  ii.  192;  curva- 
ture caused  by  contraction  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  ii.  192;  characters,  ii.  192;  Goy- 
raud  and  Sanson  on  the  retraction  of  the 
tendons,  ii.  193 ; signs  of  the  curvature 
when  caused  by  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  ii.  193:  by  a cicatrix,  ii.  193; 
by  palsy,  or  section  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons, ii.  193  ; by  anchylosis,  ii.  193  ; divi- 
sion of  the  palmar  fascia,  ii.  193;  treatment 
of  curvature  from  a cicatrix,  ii.  194;  curva- 
tures of  boues  and  their  treatment,  ii.  194. 

CnsTANCK’s,  Mr.,  case  of  blacking-pot  in  the 
rectum,  ii.  393. 

Cusack’s,  Mr.,  mode  of  operating  in  exci- 
sion of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  condyles, 
ii.  990  ; on  the  non-necessity  for  tying  the 
carotid  artery,  prior  to  excision  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ii.  993;  cases  of  exarticulatiou 
of  the  lower  jaw  ii.  993. 

Cyphosis,  ii.  158. 

Cystectasy,  ii.  642. 

Cysticercus  cellulosa,  ii.  703. 


Dahl’s,  M.,  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 

Dailliez,  M.,  on  strangulation  of  intestine 
in  the  concavity  formed  by  the  inverted 
womb,  ii.  118. 

Dallam,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  treatment  of  bums,  i.  114. 

Daluymple,  Mr.,  on  the  treatment  of 
branching  aneurism,  ii.  275;  case  of 
ossified  encysted  tumor  of  the  eyelid,  ii. 
699 ; on  the  nature  and  characters  of 
tumors  of  the  nose,  ii.  851. 

Davat’s,  M.,  operation  for  varicocele,  ii. 
297. 

Davenport’s,  Mr.,  case  of  consecutive  ha>  \ 
morrhage  after  the  extraction  of  a tooth,  | 

i.  709. 

David’s,  M.,  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii.  968.  ' 

Davidson’s,  Mr.,  successful  operation  for 
lacerated  perineum,  i.  611;  case  of  arti- 
ficial retention  of  the  ficces  for  several 
days  after  the  operation,  i.  612. 

Davie’s,  Mr.,  operation  for  removing  the  | 
dislocated  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  i.  i 
779  ; case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii.  969.  1 

Davies,  Dr.,  on  the  operation  for  empyema,  i 

ii.  478.  I 

Deadrick’s,  Dr.,  case  of  excision  of  part  of  j 

the  side  of  the  lower  jaw  without  the  con-  i 
dyle,  ii.  988. 

Dease,  Mr.,  refers  the  principal  cause  of  | 
disease  in  injuries  of  the  skull,  not  to  in-  i 
flammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  i 
mater,  but  to  injury  of  the  pia  mater  and 
brain,  i.  385 ; on  the  cases  in  which  the  j 
cranium  is  laid  bare,  contused,  or  its  i 
tables  simply  divided,  i.  386;  mles  for 
tlie  application  of  the  trephine,  i.  387 ; on 
puncturing  the  dura  mater,  when  pus  is 
not  found  between  it  and  the  bone,  i.  387;  ' 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  trephine  in 
simple  fractures,  i.  393 ; only  employs  the 
trepan  when  secondary  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation and  pressure  require  it,  i.  412;  case 
in  which  the  temporary  ligature  was  cm?- 
ployed,  ii.  222. 

Deckers,  Mr.,  on  tapping  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess  with  a trocar,  i.  189. 

Delpech’s,  M.,  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 
i.  65 ; commendation  of  cubebs  in  gonor- 
rhoea, i.  174;  has  shewn  that  cubebs  do 
not  cause  inflammation  of  the  testicles, 
i.  175;  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  i.  175; 
on  the  after-management  of  ligatures  on 
arteries,  i.  306  ; denies  tlie  possibility  of 
simple  dislocation  of  the  spine,  i.  534; 
apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  551 ; on 
the  in-locking  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  in  fracture  of  die  neck  of  the  femur, 
i.  564 ; on  the  rotation  of  the  foot  out- 
wards, i.  564 ; on  inversion  of  the  foot,  i. 
565 ; on  frictions  with  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
cin.  in  primary  syphilis,  i.  658 ; on  the 
diseased  condition  of  bones  in  syphilis 
not  caries,  but  necrosis,  i.  684 ; enterotome, 
and  operation  for  artificial  anus,  i.  723; 
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■ on  urethroplasty,  i.  742 ; on  the  swelling  of 
tlie  fibrous  inter-cartilage  as  a cause  of 
spinal  curvature,  ii.  162;  on  the  causes 

I of  club-foot,  ii.  176 ; on  the  section  of  the 
, tendo  Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  182;  on 
1 ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  ii.  261 ; on 
I the  ligature  of  the  spermatic  veins  in 
f varicocele,  ii.  297;  mode  of  extirpating 
piles,  ii.  302;  objections  to  gastrotomy  or 
I'  entorotomy,  ii.  390 ; case  of  sarcomatous 
enlargement  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  711 ; on 

■ extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii.  826 ; modifi- 
cation of  the  Indian  method  of  rhinoplasty, 
ii.  836;  case  of  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
ii.  887 ; case  of  division  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  ii.  887 ; mode  of  amputating 
at  the  hip-joint  with  the  flap  eut  with  a 
single  flap,  ii.  936. 

Iemme’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  ligaturing  eom- 
plete  rectal  fistula;,  i.  733. 

Ienan’s,  M.,  practice  in  wounded  intestine, 
i.  464. 

)ene0x’s,  M.,  case  of  wound  of  the  womb, 
i.  486. 

■lESADET,  M.,  on  the  treatment  of  in-grow- 
ing of  a nail,  i.  199  ; artery-compressor, 
i.  299 ; only  employs  the  trepan  in  injuries 
of  the  head  when  secondary  symptoms  of 
irritation  and  pressure  require  it,  i.  412; 
on  the  stanching  the  bleeding  from  a 
wounded  intercostal  artery,  i.  448 ; band- 
age for  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  i. 
493 ; case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the 
• spine,  i.  535 ; apparatus  for  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  551 ; treatment  of  fractured 
olecranon,  i.  561 ; on  the  in-locking  of 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  in  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  564;  on  the 
' rotation  of  the  foot  outwards,  i.  564 ; ap- 
paratus for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  569  ; on  permanent  extension  in 
fracture  of  the  femur,  i.  574  ; on  the  treat- 
ment of  salivary  fistula,  i.  713;  on  the 
treatment  of  fistula  of  the  parotid  duct,  i. 
715;  on  the  treatment  of  artificial  anus, 
i.  723  ; apparatus  for  ligaturing  complete 
rectal  fistulie,  i.  733 ; on  the  treatment  of 
recto-urethral  and  recto- vesical  fistula,  i. 
748;  on  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal 
fistula  by  drawing  off  the  urine  and  by 
compression,  i.  752;  on  the  primitive  di- 
rection of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  782; 
on  the  surgical  treatment  of  dislocation 
of  the  thumb  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i. 
794 ; on  the  spontaneous  cure  of  umbilical 
rupture,  ii.  82 ; fatal  operation  for  the 
radical  cure  of  umbilical  rupture  by  liga- 
ture, ii.  83 ; case  in  which  he  performed 
Ariel’s  operation  for  aneurism,  ii.  215; 
mode  of  operating  in  ovarian  dropsy,  ii. 
487  ; mode  of  treating  congenital  hydro- 
cele, ii.  .508 ; mode  of  amputating  by  the 
circular  incision,  ii.  891 ; mode  of  ampu- 
tating at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  957. 


Deschamps’,  M.,  case  of  displacement  of 
the  heart,  ii.  96 ; case  in  which  Brasdor’s 
operation  was  performed,  ii.  229. 

Deuber,  M.,  on  the  application  of  sutures 
in  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  755. 

Dewar’s,  Mr.  H.,  treatment  of  fistulous 
passages,  i.  93. 

Diathesis  puruleuta,  i.  45. 

Dick,  Professor,  on  the  nature  of  the  disease 
in  hydrophobia,  i.  367. 

Dickie’s,  Mr.,  case  of  foreign  body  in  the 
bronchus,  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed, and  the  foreign  body  extracted 
with  the  forceps,  ii.  402. 

Diday,  M.,  on  the  seat  of  strangulation  in 
rupture,  ii.  11. 

Dieffenbach,  M.,  on  the  general  treatment 
of  coxalgy,  i.  267  ; on  the  torsion  of  arte- 
ries, i.  308;  torsion-forceps,  i.  310;  ob- 
jections to  torsion,  i.  311  ; thin  insect 
pins,  and  the  twisted  suture,  i.  327  ; on 
the  sutures  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip, 
i.  598  ; on  the  removal  of  the  edges  of  the 
cleft  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  604;  mode  of 
uniting  the  cleft,  i.  605 ; operation  when 
the  cleft  is  very  large  and  complicated,  i. 
606  ; on  the  after-treatment,  i.  607 ; mode 
of  closing  the  fissure  which  sometimes  re- 
mains after  the  operation,  i.  607  ; on  the 
operation  for  the  treatment  of  lacerated 
perineum,  i.  611,  on  the  application  of 
the  sutures,  i.  611  ; on  the  artificial  re- 
tention of  the  fseces  for  several  days  after 
the  operation,  i.  612;  cure  of  artificial 
anus  from  a lance-wound  by  the  actual 
cautery,  i.  725 ; on  the  treatment  of  cal- 
lous urinary  fistula,  i.  740 ; on  the  suture 
of  urethral  fistula,  i.  741;  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  running  stitch,  i.  741 ; on 
urethroplasty,  i.  742 ; on  the  operation  of 
urethroplasty  in  fistulas  near  the  scrotum, 

i.  742;  in  large  fistulas  in  the  middle  or 
fore-part  of  the  penis,  i.  742;  in  fistulas 
close  behind  the  prepuce,  i 743  ; in  large 
openings  immediately  behind  the  glans, 
with  deficient  prepuce,  i.  743 ; on  cauteriz- 
ation as  a means  of  cure  in  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  i.  752;  mode  of  applying  sutures  in 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  754,  755 ; on  the 
after-treatment,  i.  756 ; treatment  of  large 
vesico-vaginal  fistula;  by  drawing  the  mu- 
cous membrane  together,  i.  758 ; treat- 
ment of  moderately  large  fistula  with  a 
projecting  fold  of  the  bladder,  i.  758  ; case 
of  old  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  to  reduce 
which  the  tendons  of  several  muscles  were 
divided,  i.  786  ; on  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  113;  on  the 
causes  of  wry-neck,  ii.  1 53 ; on  section  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  182; 
operation  for  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  mouth,  ii.  316 ; operation  to  remedy 
the  opening  of  the  rectum  into  the  vagina, 

ii.  327 ; operation  of  chiloplasty,  ii.  775; 
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modification  of  the  Indian  method  of 
rhinoplasty,  ii.  836  ; operation  for  defects 
of  the  wings  of  the  nose,  ii.  840  ; modifi- 
cation of  the  operation  for  sunken  nose, 
ii.  840 ; operation  for  raising  a sunken 
nose,  ii.  843 ; operation  for  dropping  in 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  from  the  de- 
struction of  part  of  the  septum,  ii.  84.5; 
operation  to  remedy  the  turning  down- 
wards of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  ii.  845  ; ope- 
ration for  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
nerves  of  the  cheek,  ii.  885  ; case  of  ex- 
articulation of  metatarsal  bones,  with  the 
diseased  bones  of  the  tarsus,  ii.  953  ; mode 
of  operating  in  extirpation  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  ii.  995. 

Dietrich,  M.,  on  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid,  ii.  234;  on  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  ii.  237 ; of  the  lingual 
artery,  ii.  238  ; of  the  external  maxillary 
or  facial,  ii.  239  ; on  the  operation  for  the 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  on  the  tracheal 
side  of  the  scalenus,  ii.  244 ; on  ligature 
of  the  innoininata,  ii.  246 ; of  the  vertebral 
artery,  ii.  249. 

Dionis’  artery-compressor,  i.  299 ; on  in- 
cision of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  intro- 
duction of  lint-tents  for  its  radical  cure, 
ii.  24 ; on  amputation  just  above  the  ancle, 
ii.  921. 

Dislocations: — definition,  i.  762;  various 
kinds  of  dislocations,  i.  762 ; various  de- 
grees of  distortion,  i.  763;  diagnosis,  i. 
763;  South  on  the  diagnosis  of  dislocations, 
i.  763;  occasional  causes,  i.  763;  South 
and  Lawrence  on  dislocations  from  mus- 
cular action,  i.  763  ; Astley  Cooper’s  cases 
of  dislocation  from  a lax  condition  of  the 
ligamentous  capsules  of  the  joints,  i.  764; 
Travers  jun.’s  case  of  dislocation  into  the 
ischiatic  notch  in  a boy  five  years  old,  i. 
764 ; Malgaigne  on  the  frequency  of  dis- 
location in,  the  different  joints,  i.  764; 
laceration  of  the  ligaments,  etc.,  in  com- 
plete dislocations,  i.  764 ; formation  of  a 
new  joint  in  old  dislocations,  i.  764  ; prog- 
nosis, i.  765 ; reduction  of  the  dislocated 
bone  more  or  less  difficult  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  i.  765; 
Liston’s  case  of  speedy  reduction  of  a dis- 
located femur,  i.  765;  South  on  the  re- 
duction of  dislocations,  i.  765;  treatment 
of  dislocations,  i.  765;  reduction  of  the 
dislocated  bone  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  i.  765;  South  on  the  reduction 
of  old  dislocations,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  practising  extension,  i.  766 ; 
Cline  jun.’s  case  of  reduction  of  an  old 
dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  766  ; obsta- 
cles which  render  the  reduction  difficult 
or  impossible,  i.  766 ; treatment  of  old 
dislocations,  i.  766  ; obstacles  to  the  re- 
duction of  old  dislocations,  i.  767  ; South, 
Smith,  Dupuytren,  and  lireschet  on  tlic 


reduction  of  old  dislocations,  i.  767; 
remedies  to  reduce  the  muscular  power, 
i.  767;  after-treatment,  i.  767  ; South  on 
the  recurrence  of  dislocation  after  reduc- 
tion, from  exhaustion  of  the  musculaif 
power,  i.  767  ; treatment  of  sprains,  i. 
768;  South  on  the  auxiliary  treaunent  in 
reducing  dislocations,  i.  768;  compound 
dislocations,  i.  768;  treatment,  i.  768; 
removal  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  conM 
pound  dislocation,  when  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced, i.  768;  treatment  of  dislocation 
attended  with  fracture,  i.  769 ; congenital 
dislocations,  i.  769 ; Hippocrates,  Avi- 
cenna, Pare,  Palletta,  Sandefort,  Schreger,' 
and  Dupuytren  on  congenital  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  i.  769 ; Schreger,  Dupuytren^ 
Breschet,  E.  Stromeyer,  D’Outrepont, 
Cruveilhier,  von  Ammon,  and  Guerin  on 
the  causes  of  congenital  dislocations,  i. 
769;  post-mortem  appearances,  i.  769; 
causes  of  congenital  dislocations,  i.  770; 
possibility  of  reduction,  i.  770 ; dislocatioi^ 
of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  770;  symptoms  and 
direction,  i.  770 ; causes,  i.  771 ; reduction,  i 
i.  771 ; South  on  the  reduction  of  this  dis-  ! 
location,  i.  771;  after-treatment,  i.  771; 
sub-luxation  of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  772 ; 
Cooper  on  laxity  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  772 ; congenital  dislocation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  772;  Guerin  and  Smith’s 
cases,  i.  772;  dislocation  of  the  vertebra, 
i.  772;  dislocation  of  the  first  vertebra 
very  rare,  and  absolutely  fatal,  i.  772; 
causes  of  dislocation  of  die  first  vertebra  , 
on  the  second,  i.  773  ; causes  and  symp- 
toms of  dislocation  afiecting  the  last  five 
cervical  vertebra;,  i.  773;  Walther  on  the  • 
simultaneous  dislocation  of  both  inferior 
oblique  processes  of  one  of  the  cervical 
vertebra;,  i.  773;  Dupuytren  on  the  con- 
founding cervical  dislocation  with  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  neck,  i.  773 ; re-  j 
duction  of  the  dislocation,  i.  774;  dislo-  j 
cation  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse  I 
always  accompanied  with  fracture,  i.  774; 
rupture  of  the  ligaments,  i.  775;  treat- 
ment, i.  775  ; dislocation  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
i.  775;  great  violence  requisite  to  cause 
dislocation,  and  the  pelvic  viscera,  etc., 
generally  injured,  i.  775;  treatment,  i. 
775;  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-bone 
upwards,  unattended  by  concussion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  injury  of  the  pelvic 
viscera,  i.  775 ; dislocation  of  tlie  hip- 
bones more  readily  produced  if  the  ligi- 
ments  be  lax  and  yielding,  i,  775;  treat- 
ment, i.  776  ; dislocation  of  the  coccyx,  i. 
776;  treatment,  i.  776;  dislocation  (f  the 
ribs  and  their  cartilages,  i.  776;  dis- 
location of  the  hinder  end  of  the  ribs, 
i.  776;  Webster,  Donne,  Fimicane,  and 
Ilankel’s  cases,  i.  776;  causes,  situation,  ] 
and  symptoms,  i.  776;  treatment,  i.  777; 
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dislocation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  i. 
777  ; treatment,  i.  777  ; Astley  Cooper 
on  dislocation  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
i.  777  ; dislocation  of  the  collar-hone,  i. 
777  ; is  more  rare  than  fracture,  i.  777 ; 
situation,  i.  777  ; varieties,  i.  777  ; symp- 
toms of  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end 
forwards,  i.  777  ; of  dislocation  upwards, 
i.  777  ; of  dislocation  backwards,  i.  778; 
Pellieux,  Duverney,  and  Astley  Cooper 
on  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  backwards, 
i.  778;  Tyrrell’s  case  of  compound  dis- 
location backwards,  i.  778  ; Velpeau’s  case 
of  simple  dislocation  inwards  and  back- 
wards, i.  779;  mode  of  reduction,  i.  779; 
Melier’s  apparatus  for  dislocation  of  the 
collar-bone  forwards,  i.  779  ; Davie’s  ope- 
ration for  removing  the  dislocated  sternal 
end,  i.  779  ; dislocation  of  the  scapular  end 
of  the  clavicle  upwards,  i.  780;  cause 
and  symptoms,  i.  780 ; Tournel  and  Melle’s 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  scapular  end  of 
the  clavicle  downwards,  i.  780  ; mode  of 
reduction,  i.  780 ; South  on  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  dislocated  scapular  end  re- 
duced, i.  780;  dislocation  of  the  upper  arm, 
i.  781;  dislocation  of  the  humerus  more 
frequent  than  of  any  other  bone,  i.  781 ; 
varieties  of  dislocation,  i.  781  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  a partial  dislocation  of  the 
humerus,  i.  781;  Hippocrates,  Duverney, 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Desault,  Mur- 
sinna,  Richerand,  Mothe,  Velpeau,  and 
Malgaigne  on  the  primitive  direction  of 
dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  782 ; symp- 
toms of  dislocation  downwards,  i.  782; 
of  dislocation  inwards,  i.  782;  of  dislo- 
cation outwards,  i.  782;  of  imperfect  dis- 
location, i.  782;  causes,  i.  782;  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  i.  78.3;  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  occasionally  attended  with  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  i.  783 ; re- 
duction of  the  dislocation,  i.  783  ; points 
to  be  attended  to  in  effecting  reduction,  i. 
784 ; Rust’s  mode  of  reducing  the  dis- 
location, i.  784;  after-treatment,  i.  784; 
obstacles  to  reduction,  i.  784 ; reduction 
of  the  dislocation  by  means  of  the  heel  in 
the  axilla,  i.  785;  Bertrandi  and  Sauter’s 
plans  of  reduction,  i.  785;  reduction  of 
the  dislocation  by  means  of  the  knee  in 
the  axilla,  i.  785  ; use  of  the  pulleys,  i. 
78.5 ; reduction  of  old  dislocations,  i.  786  ; 
Weinhold’s  case,  in  which  he  divided  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major,  i.  786  ; 
Gibson’s  ca.se,  in  which  the  axillary 
artery  was  ruptured,  i.  786 ; Dieffenbach’s 
case,  in  which  he  divided  the  tendons  of 
several  muscles,  i.  786;  congenital  dislo- 
cation of  the  hnmerus,  i.  786  ; not  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  i.  786;  two  varieties  of 
this  dislocation,  i.  786;  symptoms  of  the 
congenital  suhcoracoid  dislocation,  i.  786  • 
examination  of  a case  of  this  dislocation 


after  death,  i.  787 ; Smith  on  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  congenital  sub- 
acromial dislocation,  i.  787  ; Smith  on  the 
resemblance  between  the  congenital  sub- 
coracoid dislocation,  and  the  partial  dis- 
location, and  that  caused  by  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  by  un- 
usual atrophy  of  the  arm,  i.  788  ; evidence 
in  favour  of  these  dislocations  being  con- 
genital, i.  788 ; Guillard’s  case  of  reduc- 
tion of  a congenital  dislocation  after  the 
lapse  of  sixteen  years,  i.  788 ; dislocations 
of  the  fore-arm,  i.  788;  dislocations  at  the 
elhoic-joint,  i.  788 ; complete  dislocations 
of  the  elbow  rare,  i.  788;  dislocation 
backwards,  i.  788  ; dislocation  of  the  ulna 
alone  backwards,  i.  789;  lateral  dislo- 
cation, i.  789 ; causes  of  dislocation  of  the 
fore-arm  backwards,  i.  789  ; consequences 
of  these  dislocations,  i.  789 ; they  soon 
become  irreducible,  i.  789  ; complications 
of  dislocation  backwards,  i.  790;  Astley 
Cooper,  Bransby  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  and 
Lisfranc’s  cases  of  reduction  of  old  dis- 
locations of  the  elbow,  i.  790;  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation,  i.  790 ; Astley 
Cooper’s  mode  of  proceeding,  i.  790; 
treatment  to  be  adopted  when  the  radius 
is  also  displaced,  and  in  compound  dislo- 
cation, i.  790;  reduction  of  the  lateral 
dislocation,  i.  790 ; treatment  of  old  dis- 
locations, i.  791;  treatment  of  dislocation 
forwards,  i.  790 ; dislocation  of  the  radius 
backwards,  i.  791 ; dislocation  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius  forwards,  its 
causes  and  symptoms,  i.  791;  Boyer, 
Astley  Cooper,  Rouyer,  Villaume,  Gerdy, 
and  B.  Cooper  on  dislocation  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  radius  forwards,  i.  791 ; Bulley 
and  Vignolo  on  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  the  radiirs  forwards  and  of  the  ulna 
backwards,  i.  791 ; Adams’  case  of  longi- 
tudinal dislocation  of  the  radius,  i.  791  ; 
reduction  of  this  dislocation,  i.  792 ; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  difficulty  attending 
the  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  i.  792  ; 
dislocations  of  the  wrist,  i.  792;  three 
kinds  of  dislocation,  i.  792  ; dislocation  of 
the  hand  from  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
i.  792 : varieties  of  this  dislocation,  i. 
792 : Dnpuytren  doubts  the  occurrence 
of  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  the  presumed 
cases  of  which  he.  regards  as  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  i.  792  ; Voil- 
lemier’s  case  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  i. 
792  j Voillemier  on  the  diagnostic  signs 
of  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  and  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  i.  792  ; causes, 
i.  793;  mode  of  reduction,  and  after- 
treatment,  i.  793 ; dislocation  of  the 
radius  alone,  i.  793  ; of  the  ulna  alone, 
i.  70ti;  dislocation  of  single  bones  of  the 
hand,  i.  793;  dislocation  of  the  great 
bone,  and  its  treatment,  i.  793  ; Gras’  case 
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of  dislocation  of  the  pisiform  bone,  i.  794 ; 
partial  dislocation  of  the  great  and  unci- 
form bones,  i.  794 ; dislocation  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  i.  794; 
reduction  and  after-treatment,  i.  794; 
dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
i.  794  ; mode  of  reduction,  i.  794  ; Roser 
and  Pincke  on  dislocation  of  the  thumb 
from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  794;  Desault, 
Dupuytren,  Evans,  and  Vidal  on  the  sur- 
gical treatment  of  this  dislocation,  i.  794; 
Astley  Cooper,  Lisfranc,  Dupuytren,  Hey, 
Vidal,  Malgaigne,  Pailloux,  Lawrie, 
Blechy,  and  Roser  on  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  reducing  this 
dislocation,  i.  794;  Hey,  Charles  Bell, 
Pincke,  Liston,  Reinhardt,  and  Roser  on 
the  mode  of  reducing  this  dislocation, 
i.  795;  dislocation  of  the  femur,  i.  795; 
divisions,  i.  795  ; Astley  Cooper  on 
the  relative  frequency  of  dislocations  of 
the  femur,  i.  795;  South  on  repeated 
dislocations  of  the  femur  in  the  same 
person,  i.  795 ; symptoms  of  dislocation 
upwards  and  backwards,  i.  796  ; of  dis- 
location inwards  and  downwards,  i.  796  ; 
Ollivier  on  dislocation  of  the  femur  di- 
rectly downwards,  i.  796;  dislocation 
backwards  and  downwards  into  the  ischi- 
atic  notch,  i.  796  ; regarded  by  Boyer  as 
secondary,  i.  797;  dislocation  upwards 
and  inwards,  i.  797;  prognosis,  i.  797; 
the  reduction  of  these  dislocations,  i.  797 ; 
mode  of  reduction,  i.  798;  Wattmann, 
Kluge,  and  Rust’s  methods  of  replace- 
ment, i.  798,  800 ; Colombat’s  mode  of 
reduction,  i.  800 ; reduction  of  these  dis- 
locations by  pulleys,  i.  800;  Astley  Cooper 
on  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  down- 
wards, i.  801 ; Morgan  and  Cock  on  the 
reduction  of  the  dislocated  femur  by 
placing  the  foot  between  the  thighs,  ex- 
tension and  rotation  being  made  at  the 
same  time,  i.  801;  completion  of  the  re- 
duction, and  subsequent  treatment,  i.  801; 
congenital  dislocation,  i.  802;  described 
by  Hippocrates,  Palletta,  and  Dupuytren, 
i.  802 ; symptoms,  i.  802 ; Dupuytren 
and  Palletta  on  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, i.  803 ; Dupuytren  on  the  local 
treatment  of  this  dislocation,  i.  803 ; 
Duval,  Jalade  Lafond,  Humbert,  Pravaz, 
and  Guerin  on  the  reduction  of  this  dislo- 
cation, i.  803  ; Pravaz  and  Gudrin’s  cases 
of  successful  reduction,  i.  804 ; Heine’s 
apparatus,  i.  804 ; Guerin’s  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  efi’ecting  the  reduction,  i.  804; 
dislocation  of  the  knee-cap,  i.  804;  varieties, 
i.  804  ; diagnosis,  i.  804  ; Coze  and  Wolf 
on  twisting  round  of  the  patella,  i.  805 ; 
causes,  i.  805  ; mode  of  reduction,  i.  80.5 ; 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  patella,  i. 
805 ; Palletta’s  case,  i.  805 ; dislocation 
of  the  knee-joint,  i.  805 ; of  rare  occur- 


rence, i.  805;  is  generally  incomplete,  ! 
i.  805 ; mode  of  reduction,  i.  806  ; Astley  ! 
Cooper  on  dislocation  of  the  semi-lunw  ! 
cartilages,  i.  806;  Wutzer  and  Kleberg  | 
on  congenital  dislocation  of  the  knee,  i.  I 
806 ; dislocation  of  the  splint-bone  (fibula),  \ 
i.  806  ; direction  of  the  dislocation,  i.  806 ; I 
mode  of  reduction,  i.  806 ; treatment,  i, 
806  ; dislocation  of  the  ancle-joint,  i.  807  j j 
direction  of  the  dislocations,  i.  807;  symp-  i 
toms  of  the  dislocation  inwards,  i.  807;  ' 

of  the  dislocation  outwards,  i.  807  ; dig.  ] 
location  of  the  foot  forwards,  i.  807  ; dis-  ' 1 
location  backwards,  i.  807  ; consequence^  i j 
of  these  dislocations,  i.  808  ; mode  of  re-  ' 
duction,  i.  808 ; Earle’s  case  of  dislocation  ' j 
of  the  ancle  inwards,  with  laceration  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  i.  809 ; com- 
pound dislocations  of  the  ancle,  i.  809; 
South  on  the  English  practice  in  such 
cases,  i.  809  ; dislocation  of  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus,  i.  809  ; of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  only  from  great  violence,  i.  ' 
809;  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  i.  809;  i 
direction,  causes,  and  symptoms,  i.  809; 
twisting  round  of  the  astragalus  on  its 
axis,  i.  810;  Rognetta  on  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  inwards,  i.  810;  James, 
Guthrie,  and  Stanley’s  cases  of  dislocation 
outwards,  i.  810  ; dislocation  forwards,  i. 
810;  dislocation  inwards,  i.  810;  dislo-: 
cation  outwards,  i.  8 1 0 ; Dupuytren,  Boyer, 
and  South  on  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  i. 
811;  mode  of  reduction,  i.  811;  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  if  the  reduction  be  impos- 
sible, i.  811;  removal  of  the  astragalus, 
i.  812;  removal  of  the  bone  necessarjt^ 
when  it  is  twisted  on  its  axis,  i.  812 ; the 
operation  should  be  performed  early,  i. 
812;  dislocation  of  the  os  calcis,  i.  812; 
South  and  Hancock’s  cases,  i.  812,  813; 
dislocation  of  the  navicular  and  cuboid 
bones,  i.  813;  always  the  result  of  great 
violence,  i.  813;  mode  of  reduction,  i.  ■ 
813;  dislocation  of  the  cuboid,  i.  813;  ■ 
treatment,  i.  813 ; dislocation  of  the  great  ; 
cuneiform  bone,  i.  813;  mode  of  reduc-  ' I 
tion,  i.  813  ; Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  i.  813;  . I 
dislocation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  i.  813; 
Dupuytren’s  case,  i.  814;  mode  of  reduc- 
tion, i.  814 ; Green’s  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  two  outer  metatarsal  bones,  i.  814 ; dis- 
location of  the  toes,  i.  814  ; mode  of  reduc- 
tion, i.  814;  Astley  Cooper’s  case,  i.  814. 

Dixon’s,  Mr.,  case  of  resection  of  a costal 
cartilage,  ii.  1006. 

Dobson’.s,  Sir  R.,  treatment  of  erysipelas  by 
punctures  with  a lancet,  i.  107,  108. 

Dopard,  M.,  mortification  from  spurred 
rye  first  noticed  by,  i.  61.  ' 

Dof.li.incer.  M.,  on  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  i.  292. 

Doiilhoff’s,  M.,  case  of  encysted  absccsl  • 
of  the  abdomen,  ii.  493. 
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I 'onioe’s,  M.,  plan  of  bringing  the  edges  of 

: the  deft  together  in  staphyloraphy,  i. 

: 604 ; instrument  for  drawing  the  knots,  i. 
605. 

lONNE,  M.,  on  tlie  microscopic  characters 
of  pus,  i.  35 ; case  of  dislocation  of  the 

■ ribs,  i.  776. 

•ornbluth’s,  M.,  artificial  leg,  ii.  846. 

:JouGLAS,  Dr.  James,  on  Cheselden’s  opera- 

■ tion  for  stone,  ii.  586 ; on  the  dissection  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  this  operation,  ii. 
587. 

tocGLAS,  Mr.  John,  originally  proposed 

' the  operation  of  lithectasy,  ii.  642. 

•ran.  Le,  M.,  on  superficial  whitlow  only 
a disease  of  the  skin,  i.  192 ; considers 
paronychia  tendinosa  to  be  caused  by 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  i.  193;  as- 
serts that  Richter’s  dry  whitlow  depends 
on  disease  of  the  bone,  i.  194;  on  imme- 
diate amputation  in  gunshot  wounds,  i. 
345  ; on  the  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16  ; on 
ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for  its  radical 
cure,  ii.  24 ; mode  of  operating  in  ovarian 
dropsy,  ii.  487 ; mode  of  amputating  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  ii.  956. 

ItJBLED,  M.,  on  extirpation  of  the  womb, 
ii.  827 ; operation  for  excision  of  the 
wrist-joint,  ii.  977. 

luBOCRG,  M.,  on  the  treatment  of  spina 
bifida  by  closure  of  the  sac,  ii.  469. 

IcCAMP’s,  M.,  mode  of  cauterizing  the 
urethra  for  stricture,  ii.  368  ; mode  of 
dilating  the  urethra  after  cauterization, 
ii.  369 ; caution  respecting  the  use  of 
caustic,  ii.  370. 

JucRos,  M.,  jun.,  on  dislocation  forwards 
on  the  share-bone  in  hip  disease,  i.  259. 

)uGEs’,  M.,  obturator  for  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  i.  751 ; on  anteversion  of  the  womb, 
ii.  146  ; case  of  spontaneous  reduction  of 
anteversion,  ii.  147. 

ItiHAMEL,  M.,on  mortification  from  spurred 
rye,  i.  61. 

Icncan’s,  Dr.,  condemnation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  by  moderate  compres- 
sion, i.  108. 

JuPARCQUE,  M.,  on  the  fibrous  or  cartilagi- 
nous resistance  of  the  tissue  of  the  womb, 
i.  432 ; case  of  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  womb,  i.  483 ; on  rupture  of  the  womb 
during  pregnancy,  i.  483;  on  the  danger 
and  immediate  treatment  of  rupture  of  the 
womb,  i.  483 ; on  partial  rupture  of  the 
uterus  from  a collection  of  fluid  in  its 
parietes,  i.  484;  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
womb,  i.  484 ; on  punctures  or  narrow 
lacerations  of  the  womb,  i.  486 ; on  the 
treatment  of  lacerations  of  the  perineum, 
i.  609 ; on  the  scarring  of  the  edges  of 
the  torn  perineum,  i.  609  ; case  of  recto- 
vaginal fistula  cured  spontaneously,  i.  760 ; 
on  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of 
recto-vaginal  fistula,  i.  760, 


DuPHtENix,  M.,  on  the  use  of  a canula  for 
maintaining  the  patency  of  the  artiflcial 
duct  in  the  operation  for  salivary  fistula, 
i.  714. 

Dupuy’s,  M.,  experiments  on  the  division 
of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  i.  432. 

Dupuythen,  M.,  on  arteritis,  a cause  of  dry 
gangrene,  i.  59,  60,  75  ; on  the  treatment 
of  senile  gangrene  in  plethoric  subjects 
by  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment, 
i.  96  ; on  incisions  in  pseudo-erysipelas, 
i.  108  ; treatment  of  pseudo-erysipelas  and 
common  erysipelas  by  blisters,  i.  108  ; 
sub-division  of  burns,  i.  110;  on  inci- 
sions in  carbuncle,  i.  138;  on  lumbar  ab- 
scess generally  connected  with  carious 
vertebrae,  i.  186;  on  the  changes  that 
sometimes  take  place  in  the  abscess,  i. 
188;  leaves  lumbar  abscess  to  nature, 
i.  190  ; recommends  cauterization,  or  weak 
injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric 
acid,  in  the  treatment  of  the  sinuous  cavi- 
ties resulting  from  lumbar  abscesses,  i, 
191  ; on  ingrowing  of  the  nail,  i.  198; 
states  it  to  have  been  mistaken  for  gout, 
i.  199  ; operation  for  dividing  and  re- 
moving the  diseased  nail  in  ingrowing, 
i 200  ; on  onychia  maligna,  i.  202 ; on 
the  removal  of  the  nail  with  its  secreting 
surface  in  treating  onychia,  i.  203;  on  the 
introduction  of  a piece  of  bougie  into  an 
ossified  artery  after  amputation,  i.  304 ; on 
the  effects  of  torsion,  i.  311 ; objections  to 
torsion,  i.  311  : on  the  effects  of  gun-shot, 
i.  336;  case  of  a person  killed  by  a gun 
loaded  with  powder  only,  i.  336  ; on  the 
splitting  of  the  ball  by  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  bone,  i.  339 ; on  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, i.  341;  on  amputation  in  tetanus, 
i.  380  : case  of  abscess  of  the  brain  suc- 
cessfully opened,  i.  399 ; distinguishes 
between  commotion  and  contusion  of  the 
brain,  i.  410  ; objects  to  the  return  of  the 
protruded  omentum  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  i.  461;  modifi- 
cation of  Lemberfs  plan  of  treating 
wounded  intestine,  i.  469;  experiments 
on  the  extravasation  of  bile  and  urine, 
i.  479  : on  the  two  periods  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bone,  i.  499 ; on  the  production  of 
callus,  i.  501 ; treatment  of  fractured 
sternum,  i.  546;  treatment  of  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  652 ; treatment  of  fracture  of 
the  humerus,  i.  556 ; on  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  i.  558  ; on  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  radius  or 
ulna  near  the  wrist,  i.  559  ; on  inversion 
of  the  foot  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  565  ; on  the  treatment  of  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570  ; on 
the  advantages  of  the  double-inclined 
position,  i.  571  ; on  the  duration  of  the 
treatment  in  these  cases,  i.  571  ; on  the 
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sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
false  joint,  i.  591 ; on  the  operation  for 
tlie  treatment  of  lacerated  perineum,  i. 
Cll;  on  the  appearances  presented  on 
post-mortem  examination  some  time  after 
the  cure  of  an  artificial  anus,  i.  720  ; ap- 
plication of  the  enterotome  for  the  cure 
of  artificial  anus,  i.  722  ; Seiler’s  modi- 
fication of  it,  i.  723  ; on  the  symptoms  of 
anal  fissure,  i.  735  ; on  the  three  varieties 
of  anal  fissures,  i.  735  ; on  the  treatment, 
i.  736 ; treatment  of  recto-urethral  and 
recto-vesical  fistula,  i.  748 ; on  cauteriza- 
tion as  a means  of  cure  in  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  i.  752 ; on  the  reduction  of  old 
dislocations,  i.  767  ; on  congenital  dislo- 
cations of  the  hip,  i.  769  ; on  the  causes 
of  congenital  dislocations,  i.  769  ; on 
the  confounding  cervical  dislocation  with 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  neck,  i.  773 ; 
doubts  the  occurrence  of  dislocation  of 
the  wrist,  the  presumed  cases  of  which  he 
regards  as  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  i.  792  ; on  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  dislocation  of  the  thumb  from 
the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  794 ; on  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  reducing 
this  dislocation,  i.  794;  on  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  femur,  i.  802 ; on  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  i.  803  ; on  the 
local  treatment,  i.  803  ; on  reduction  of 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  i.  811 ; case 
of  dislocation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  i. 
814;  on  the  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16; 
modification  of  the  operation  for  femoral 
rupture,  ii.  73 ; operation  for  mesenteric 
strangulation,  ii.  94  ; objections  to  scarifi- 
cations or  leeches  in  treating  prolapse  of 
.the  rectum,  ii.  133  ; operation  for  long- 
standing prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  134  ; 
objections  to  the  actual  cautery  in  irre- 
ducible prolapse,  ii.  136  ; case  of  aneurism 
mistaken  for  abscess,  ii.  201 ; on  the 
section  of  the  scalenus  anticus  in  ligature 
of  the  subclavian,  ii.  242  ; on  the  treat- 
ment of  branching  aneurism,  ii.  275  ; plan 
to  prevent  re-union  after  the  operation  for 
united  fingers  or  toes,  ii.  309;  case  of  a 
foreign  body  remaining  a long  time  in 
the  windpipe,  ii.  396  ; mode  of  operating 
for  ranula,  ii.  407  ; on  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  encysted  swellings,  ii.  460;  on 
cutting  away  the  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  506 ; 
bilateral  section  for  stone,  ii.  596 ; opera- 
tion for  stone,  ii.  616  ; on  encysted  cellu- 
lar fibrous  tumor  of  the  maxillary  antrum 
and  its  treatment,  ii.  746 ; operation  for 
the  excision  of  the  cancerous  neck  of  the 
worn!),  ii.  821  ; mode  of  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision,  ii.  891  ; practice  of 
leaving  the  wound  of  the  stump  exposed 
for  several  hours  after  the  operation,  ii.  j 
895;  mode  of  dressing  stumps,  ii.  904;  ; 
mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with  j 


two  fiaps,  ii.  938 ; at  the  shoulder-joint, 
ii.  956,  957,  959 ; mode  of  operating  in  i, 
exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  el^w, 
ii.  962 ; on  exarticulation  of  the  middle  < 
and  ring  fingers,  ii.  966;  mode  ofoj^rating  | 
in  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  ii.  975;  ; 
recommends  the  non-division  of  the  ulna^4 
nerve  in  tlmt  operation,  ii.  975 ; case  (/t  4 
excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  987  ; cased^ 
of  extirpation  of  the  upper  jaw  doubtw^ 
by  Gensoul,  ii.  994.  i ? 

Dura  mater,  fungus  of,  ii.  683.  ; ■ 

Dussausoy,  M.,  recommends  emetics  in  * 
hospital  gangrene,  i,  97  ; on  the  rotation's 
of  the  foot  outwards  in  fracture  of  the  * 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  564.  j j 

Duval’s,  M.,  local  steam-bathing  apparat** 
i.  266;  on  the  reduction  of  congenital  ■ 
dislocation  of  the  femur,  i.  803  ; on  thui 
causes  of  club  foot,  ii.  176. 

Duverney,  M.,  on  the  lengthening  of  the'il 
limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  257  ; treatment  of 
fractured  olecranon,  i.  560  ; apparatus  for.i( 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569?] 
on  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  of  tbei^ 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  L ij 
778;  on  the  primitive  direction  of  did<M«| 
cation  of  the  humerus,  i.  782;  on  thei^ 
causes  of  club  foot,  ii.  176.  j 

Dyckman’s,  M.,  assertion  that  a child  raani 
be  infected  by  the  milk  of  a diseasew 
nurse,  i.  673.  T 

Dzondi’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  j 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570  ; treatment  of  J 
syphilis,  i.  668;  urinary  receptacles  forx 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  751  ; plan  of  in-ij 
healing  a plug  of  skin  for  the  rad  icsiij 
cure  of  rupture,  ii.  24  ; mode  of  operating  4 
in  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  487  ; on  the  ligatures 
of  the  carotid,  prior  to  excision  of  the  J 
lower  jaw  with  the  condyles,  ii.  990. 

Earle's,  Mr.,  comments  on  Dr.  Johaj 
Thompson’s  experiments  with  respec^tos 
the  state  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation,  L 
28 ; on  cold  moist  applications  in  the  ^ 
treatment  of  burns,  i.  113;  on  tlie  re-v 
moval  of  the  clothes  after  burns  and- 
scalds,!.  117;  on  the  contraction  of  the| 
cicatrix  in  cases  of  burns,  i.  120;  on  the- 
effects  of  this  contraction,  i.  121;  opera- { 
tion  for  the  removal  of  the  entire  scar,  i- 
121;  case  in  which  this  operation  was. 
performed,  i.  122;  on  dislocation  into  the 
ischiatic  notch  in  hip  disease,  i.  258  ; ap"! 
paratus  for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  551 ; 
treatment  of  fractured  olecranon,  i.  561 J 
description  of  apparatus,  i.  561 ; on  some 
of  the  signs  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  fenmr,  i.  564 ; opposed  to_  .tsUcT 
Cooper's  views  on  l>ony  union  in  tin's*  • 
fractures,  i.  566  ; fracture-bed,  i.  571, 57-li 
on  urethroplasty,  i.  742;  obturator  fef 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  751 ; case  of  o'S' 
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location  of  the  ancle  inwards,  with  lacer- 
ation of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  i. 
809 ; case  of  hydrocephalocele,  ii.  98 ; 
case  of  hydrocephalocele  treated  by 
puncture,  ii.  102 ; case  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  lithotomy,  ii.  604; 
case  of  chimney-sweeper’s  cancer  in  the 
wrist,  ii.  816  ; on  the  extension  of  the 
(disease  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  ii.  816  ; 
on  the  age  at  which  the  disease  generally 
occurs,  ii.  816;  case  of  division  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  ii.  887. 

lEi/s,  M.,  preparation  of  the  parts  for  the 
pperation  of  staphyloraphy,  i.  603;  on 
the  removal  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  i. 
604 ; plan  for  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
■deft  together,  i,  604;  instrument  for 
drawing  the  knots,  i.  60.5. 

: erl’s  M , straps  for  fractured  clavicle, 

. 551. 

;ers,  M.,  on  the  hydriodate  of  potash  in 
^philis,  i.  669. 

I.E,  M.,  on  the  existence  of  the  acarus 
:cabiei,  i.  636  ; observations  on  the  acarus, 

. 636. 

hinoccus  hominis,  ii.  704. 
koldt’s,  M.,  method  of  performing 
■•Esophagotomy,  ii.  385. 

KSTRoai’s,  M.,  operation  for  cutting  into 
he  urethra  in  the  perineum,  ii.  428. 

.■?ema  rubrum,  or  mercuriale,  i.  678. 
■monston’s,  Mr.,  plan  of  treatment  in 
•uptured  tendo  Achillis,  i.  494. 

RLiCH’s,  M.,  compressor,  i.  298. 

RMANN,  M.,  on  the  suture  in  vesico- 
/aginal  fistula,  i.  755. 
jhheimer’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fractured 
■ davicle,  i.  551. 

l’s,  M.,  opinion  on  the  lymph-swelling, 

. 48 ; on  some  of  the  signs  of  fracture  of 
he  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  564  ; on  the  in- 
ocking  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  i. 
164 ; on  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
ime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gangre- 
lous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615. 
ww,  dislocations  of,  i.  788  ; curvature  of, 
i.  191 ; exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at, 
i.  961 ; excision  of  the,  ii.  975. 
derton’s,  Mr.,  lithotritic  instruments, 
i.  5.58. 

liotsos’b.  Dr.,  case  of  gangrene  of  the 
' eg  after  the  use  of  ergot,  the  arteries  of 
he  limb  being  also  ossified,  i.  61;  on 
;;landers  in  the  human  subject,  i.  64  ; on 
I he  period  of  incubation  of  hydrophobia, 

1 . 367  ; on  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

. 368  ; on  the  diagnosis  between  true  and 
t purious  hydrophobia,  and  inflammation 
i>f  the  pharynx,  i.  369;  on  a general 
tnorbid  irritability  in  hydrophobia,  i.  3(J9  * 
•n  the  duration  of  the  disease,  i.  370  ; on 
hortive  hydrophobia,  i.  370  ; on  the  post- 
nortem  appearances,  i.  371 ; case  of  pro- 
-ipse  of  the  womb  in  a virgin,  ii.  107. 


Elliott’s,  Mr.,  case  in  which  he  performed 
lithectasy,  ii.  643. 

Else,  Mr.,  denies  the  existence  of  the  so- 
called  scirrhus  of  the  tonsils,  i 143  ; objec- 
tion to  excision  of  the  tonsils,  especially 
in  children,  on  account  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, i.  145;  prefers  Cheselden’s  opera- 
tion, i.  145 ; on  the  use  of  sutures  in 
wounded  intestine,  i.  466. 

Elster,  M.,  on  the  effects  of  torsion,  i. 
311. 

Emmert,  M.,  on  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation under  the  microscope,  i.  30 ; ex- 
periments on  the  injection  of  bile  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  i.  479. 

Emery,  M.,  on  the  contagion  of  itch,  depen- 
dent on  the  itch-mite,  i.  636. 

Emphysema,  i.  451. 

Empyema,  ii.  469. 

Enterotomy,  ii.  391. 

Epididymitis.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Tes- 
ticle. 

Epinychia,  or  ulceration  with  great  thick- 
ening at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  i.  194; 
Abernethy  on  the  cure  of  epinychia,  i.l98. 

Epulis,  i.  701. 

Erethismus  mercurialis,  i.  677. 

Erysipelas  ; — nature  of  the  disease,  i.  99  ; 
Rust’s  division  into  true  and  false  erysi- 
pelas, i.  99 ; Hunter’s  opinion  that  most 
inflammations  which  are  called  erysipela- 
tous are  not  such,  i.  99  ; South  on  the 
different  applications  of  the  terms  erysi- 
pelas and  erythema,  i.  99,  100 ; symp- 
toms, progress,  terminations,  and  causes  of 
true  erysipelas,  i.  99 ; vesicular  erysipelas, 
i.  100;  the  true  erysipelas  of  Chelius  the 
erythema  of  English  practitioners,  i.  100; 
Willan’s  description  of  erythema,  i.  100  ; 
Bateman’s  distinction  between  erythema, 
and  erysipelas,  i.  100 ; Rayer’s  descrip- 
tion of  erythema,  i.  100  ; the  vesicular 
erysipelas  of  Chelius  the  acute  erysipelas 
of  Willan  and  Bateman,  i.  100 ; the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease, 
according  to  those  authors,  i.  100 ; causes 
of  spurious  or  pseudo-erysipelas,  i.  101  ; 
p.seudo-erysipelas  divided  into  erythema 
idiopathicum  and  erythema  symptomati- 
cum  or  consensual e,  i.  101;  causes  of 
erythema  idiopathicum,  i.  101 ; South  ou 
intertrigo  a very  frequent  form  of  ery- 
thema idiopathicum,  and  on  its  causes,  i. 
101 ; causes  of  erythema  symptomaticum 
or  consensuale,  i.lOl ; Hunter’s  description 
of  erythema  symptomaticum,  i.  101 ; 
erythema  symptomaticum  the  erratic 
erysipelas  of  Willan  and  Bateman,!.  102; 
erysipelas  from  scalp  wounds  the  oedema- 
tous  erysipelas  of  Willan  and  Bateman,  i. 
102;  erythema  symptomaticum  a metas 
tatic  deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue,  perios- 
teum and  glands  in  gastric,  rheumatic, 
arthritic  and  puerperal  diseases,  i.  102 ; 
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symptoms,  progress,  and  terminations  of 
the  disease,  i.  102 ; South’s  opinion  that 
this  form  of  erysipelas  symptomaticum  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
commonly  confounded  with  erysipelas 
and  erythema,  but  decidedly  difl'erent 
from  either,  although  both  occasionally 
run  into  it,  i.  103  ; Hunter’s  description 
of  the  disease,  under  the  name  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  i.  103  ; South’s  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  i.  103  ; South's  case 
of  degeneration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  forehead  and  face,  consequent  on  re- 
peated attacks  of  this  disease,  i.  104; 
Gulliver’s  description  of  thickening  and 
induration,  and  of  induration  and  rigidity 
without  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  feet  and  ancles,  as  occurring  in 
soldiers,  i.  104  ; distinctive  characters  of 
symptomatic  and  idiopathic  pseudo-erysi- 
pelas, i.  105  ; etiology  of  pseudo-erysipe- 
las, i.  105  ; treatment  of  simple  erysipe- 
las, i.  106 ; the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment,  i.  106  ; Dr.  Williams’  stimulant 
plan  of  treatment,  i.  106;  South  on  the 
combination  of  both  the  antiphlogistic  and 
the  stimulant  plans,  i.l06  : the  local  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas,  i.  106 ; Rust  on  the 
application  of  moist  warmth  in  vesicular 
erysipelas  and  its  varieties,  i.  106  ; treat- 
ment of  erysiptdas  when  terminating  in 
ulceration  or  gangrene  i.  107;  South  on 
the  local  treatment  of  erysipelas,  i.  107  ; 
Dobson’s  plan  of  relieving  the  hide-bound 
sensation  by  punctures  with  a lancet,  i. 
107  ; treatment  of  idiopathic  erysipelas, 
i.  107  ; leeches  never  to  be  applied,  but 
punctures  made  with  a lancet,  if  neces- 
sary, i 107  ; treatment  of  erythema  con- 
sensuale,  i.  107  ; Rust’s  stimulant  and 
tonic  treatment  condemned  by  Chelius,  i. 
107  ; South  on  the  treatment  of  erysipe- 
las consensuale  by  incisions  varying  from 
an  inch  and  a half  to  three  inches  in 
length,  i.  108;  Rust,  Dupuy tren  and 
Lawrence  of  opinion  that  incisions  should 
be  made  only  in  pseudo-erysipelas,  and 
of  the  suitable  length  and  depth,  i.  108  ; 
Hutchinson,  that  they  should  be  made 
early,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  i.  108; 
Dobson  employs  numerous  punctures  with 
a lancet  in  all  kinds  of  erysipelas,  and  on 
all  parts  of  the  body,  i.  108  ; Dupuytren’s 
treatment  of  pseudo-erysipelas  by  blisters, 
i.  108;  in  some  cases  satisfactory,  but  the 
remedy  doubtful,  i.  108;  his  opinion 
that  the  suppuration  produced  by  blisters 
on  the  inflamed  part  is  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  resolution  in  common  erysipelas, 
i.  108  ; the  extension  of  erysipelasarrested 
by  some  surgeons  by  a blister  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disease,  i.  108;  this  plan  of 
treatment  rejected  by  others,  i.  108 ; 
Bretonneau  and  Velpeau’s  treatment  by 


moderate  compression,  i.  108  ; condemned 
by  Lawrence  and  Duncan,  i.  108  ; South 
on  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a 
means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,'!.  108;  treatment  of  erysipelas 
consequent  on  wounds  must  be  guided  by  a i 
proper  observation  of  its  various  causes,  . 
i.  109. 

Erythema  of  English  practitioners,  the  ery-  . 
sipelas  of  Chelius,  i.lOO  ; Willan’s  descrip-  - 
tion  of,  i.  100;  Bateman’s  distinction  be-  • 
tween,  and  erysipelas,  i.  100;  Rayer’s  de-  - 
scription  of.  i.lOO ; erythema  idiopathicum,  , 
i.  101  ; erythema  symptomaticum.  or  con 
sensuale,  i.  101  ; Hunter  s description  of. 
i.  101  ; erythema  symptomaticum  the  » 
erratic  erysipelas  of  Willan  and  Bateman,] « 
i.  102  ; erythema  symptomaticum.  a metas-  - 
tatic  deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue,  perios-  - 
teum,  and  glands,  in  gastric,  rheumatic,  •, 
arthritic,  and  puerperal  diseases,  i.  102;  ; 
South’s  opinion  that  this  is  the  iuflamma-  - 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  commonly  con-  - 
founded  with  erysipelas  and  erythema,  i.  .. 
103 ; Hunter’s  description  of  this  form  a 
of  the  disease,  i.  103  ; treatment  of,  i.  .. 
107  ; South  on  the  treatment  of,  by  inci-  i 
sions,  i.  108. 

Ether,  inhalation  of.  ii.  1007  ; Morton  and  4 
Bigelow’s  application  of,  as  a safeguard  d| 
against  pain  in  tooth-drawing,  ii.  1007;  ;j 
employed  by  Warren,  Hayward,  Bigelow, 
Robinson,  and  Liston  in  more  important  M 
surgical  operations,  ii.  1007  ; South,  vi 
Bigelow,  Morris,  and  Cotton’s  cases  ofj4 
injurious  effects  produced  by  the  inhal»-»i 
tion  of  ether,  ii.  1008;  South  on  the  im- »■ 
propriety  of  inhaling  the  ether,  prior  to  K 
the  operation  for  cataract,  ii.  1009. 

Evans,  Mr.,  on  the  surgical  treatment  ofjt 
dislocation  of  the  thumb  from  the  meta-i< 
carpal  bone,  i.  794. 

Evanson’s,  Dr.,  description  of  noma,  i.  62 ; ! 
on  the  suppuration  of  mumps,  i.  149; » 
on  the  communication  of  syphilis  to  the  » 
infant  in  the  womb,  i.  673 ; on  the  symp-p 
toms  of  syphilis  in  infants,  i.  673;  op* 
the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  infants,  i-  ' 
674. 

Ever-s’,  M.,  apparatus  for  divided  and  ntipf 
tured  tendons  of  the  hand  and  fingers, p 
330;  bandages  for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  ■ 
551  ; objected  to,  i.  551  ; apparatus  fotr 
fracture  of  the  patella,  i.  579. 

Exudation  ; — period  of  its  occurrence,  and  t 
its  results,  adhesion  and  edema,  i.  32  i: 
the  term  synonymous  with  effusion,  i.  32;; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  on  the  process  of  efin- ; 
sion.  i.  32;  Travers  on  the  effusion  of 
serum,  i.  33  ; Wharton  Jones  on  exuda*- 
tion,  i.  33  ; Hunter  on  the  cau.se  of  theex-  * 
tnivasation  of  serum,  i.  33  : GerlxT  on  the  > 
varieties  of  exudation  after  inflammationi' 
i.  33;  Gerlter  on  the  microscopical  resem-’ 
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, blaiioe  between  the  lymph-corpuscles  and 
- the  exudation  corpuscles,  i.  .34 ; this  resem- 
. blance  denied  by  Gulliver,  i.  34  ; Valentin 
on  the  exudation-corpuscles,  i.  34  ; treat- 
ment after  exudation  has  taken  place,  i.  87. 
xosTOSis,  ii.  673. 

>ABKicics  AB  Aquapendente  on  tearing 
out  the  tonsils,  i.  14.5;  on  the  primitive 
direction  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
i.  782  ; on  ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for 
its  radical  cure,  ii.  24. 

ACE,  vvooNDS  OF  THE,  i.  427 ; important 
in  wounds  of  the  face  to  prevent  scars,  i. 

I 427  ; use  of  sutures,  i.  427 ; South  on  the 
twisted  suture  or  thin  pins  in  such  wounds, 
i.  427  ; wounds  of  the  region  of  the  eye- 
brow, i.  427;  cause  of  amaurosis  in 
wounds  of  the  eye-brow,  i.  427  ; Thomson 
on  amaurosis  and  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
caused  by  the  passage  of  a ball  through  or 
near  the  organ,  i.  428 ; Fardeau’s  case  of 
' bayonet-wound  entering  the  temple,  and 
; passing  across  through  the  opposite  maxil- 
lary sinus,  i.  428  ; De  Limbourg’s  case  of 
. wound  of  the  head  with  a ramrod,  i.  429  ; 
; Hennen  on  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  or  penetrating  the  orbit,  i. 
t 429  ; slight  longitudinal  and  transverse 
1 wounds  of  the  eyelids,  i.  429  ; wounds  of 
the  ear,  i.  430 ; South  on  wounds  of  the 
; gristly  passage  of  the  ear,  i.  430  ; wounds 
of  the  nose,  i.  430  ; bandages  for  the  nose, 
i.  430 : wounds  of  the  cheek,  i.  430 ; 
wounds  of  the  tongue,  i.  430 ; deep  and 
transverse  wounds  require  sutures,  i.  430 ; 

. Lawrence  on  bleeding  from  the  tongue 
from  bites  made  during  a fit,  i.  431. 
acial  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  239. 

A^ONER,  Mr.,  on  the  lengthening  of  the 
limb  in  hip-disease,  i.  257. 

ARADAY,  Mr.,  on  the  presence  of  globules 
in  the  serum,  i.  43. 

ABDEAU’s,  M.,  case  of  bayonet- wound  enter- 
ing the  temple,  and  passing  across  through 
the  opposite  maxillary  sinus,  i.  428. 

-ATio,  M.,  on  the  use  of  the  suture  in  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  i.  753. 
aolqoieb’s,  M.,  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 
ACRE,  M.,  on  the  propriety  of  delaying 
amputation  in  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  345,. 
AYE,  M.,  on  the  operation  for  the  ingrowing 
of  the  nail,  i.  200. 

aye’s,  M.  La,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569 ; on  the  redue- 
tion  en  masse,  ii.  16. 

I EATiiF.asTosE’s,  Mr.,  case  of  fatal  bayonet- 
I ^ wound  of  the  heart,  i.  455. 

I 'eet,  curvature  of,  ii.  174. 

' Eii.ER  s,  M.,  treatment  of  fractured  ole- 
I cranon,  i.  561 ; description  of  his  anna- 
(t  ratus,  i.  561. 
t 'emoral  rupture,  ii.  66. 

'i artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  261. 

f 


Femoral  aneurism,  ii.  258. 

Femur,  fractures  of,  i.  563 ; dislocation  of, 
i.  795. 

Ferne’s,M.,  case  of  accidental  torsion,  i.31 1. 

Ferguso.n’s,  Mr.,  case  of  protruded  spleen, 

i,  480 ; on  the  treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659. 

Fergusson’s,  Mr.,  new  mode  of  staphylo- 

raphy,  i.  605  ; on  dislocation  of  the  knee 
after  the  division  of  the  hamstring  ten- 
dons, requiring  amputation,  ii.  174;  case 
of  opening  of  the  rectum  into  the  bladder, 

ii.  328 ; case  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation  of  lithectasy,  ii.  645  ; operation 
for  raising  a sunken  nose,  ii.  844 ; on  the 
relative  value  of  the  flap  and  circular 
operations  for  amputation,  ii.  903 ; on 
amputation  through  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  903 ; prefers 
Liston’s  flap  operation  for  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  ii.  909  ; reason  why  the  hind 
flap  should  be  longer  than  the  front,  ii. 
909  ; recommendation  to  excise  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in 
amputation  with  a single  flap  from  behind, 
ii.  909 ; mode  of  amputating  through  the 
leg  with  two  flaps,  ii.  920 ; case  of  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  ii.  979  ; mode 
of  operating  in  resection  of  the  upper  jaw, 
ii.  999 ; case  of  resection  of  the  scapula 
and  clavicle  together,  ii.  1005 ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  1005. 

Ferrand’s,  Mr.,  case  of  aneurism  mistaken 
for  abscess,  ii.  2U2. 

Ferrier,  Dr.,  on  an  epidemic  vaginal  ca- 
tarrh, i.  161. 

Fest’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
patella,  i.  579. 

Fibula,  fracture  of,  i.  581 ; dislocation  of,  i. 
806;  resection  of,  ii.  1007. 

Ficker,  M.,  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip  disease,  i.  257 ; case  of  reduction 
of  the  consecutive  dislocation,  i.  268 ; 
advises  the  opening  of  abscesses  at  the  hip 
with  caustic,  i.  269. 

Fibrin’s,  Mr.,  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii. 
968. 

Fincke,  M.,  on  dislocation  of  the  thumb 
from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  794  ; on  the 
mode  of  reducing  this  dislocation,  i.  795. 

Fingers,  permanent  bending  of,  ii.  192  ; 
supernumerary,  ii.  850  ; amputation  of,  ii.’ 
930  ; exarticulatiou  of,  ii.  966. 

Fingcane’s,  M.,  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
ribs,  i.  776. 

Fi.scher,  M.,  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  pus,  i.  35 ; on  the  distinguishing  tests 
for  pus  and  mucus,  i.  44 ; on  the  appliea- 
tion  of  smear,  black,  or  green  soap,  i.  638. 

Fisher,  Mr.,  on  the  origin  of  spina  bifida,  ii. 
466. 

Fissures,  anal,  i.  734. 

Fistul^e,  i.  710;  definition,  i.  710;  .lohn 
Hunter  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  term 
fistula,  i.  710;  causes,  i.  710;  Hunter  on 
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the  causes  of  fistula,  i.  710  ; prognosis,  i. 
710;  indications  for  the  cure  of  fistula, 
i.  711  ; Jolin  Hunter  on  the  cure  of  fis- 
tula;, i.  711 ; salivary  Jistida,  i.  712;  signs 
i.  712;  causes,  i.  712;  treatment,  i. 
712;  treatment  of  fistula  of  Steno’s  duct, 
i.  712  ; restoration  of  the  natural  salivary 
duct,  i.  712  ; modes  of  treatment  proposed 
for  that  purpose,  i.  712  ; Desault,  Kichter, 
Schreger,  and  Viborg  on  the  treatment  of 
salivary  fistula,  i.  713;  production  of  an 
artificial  duct,  i.  713  ; mode  of  operating, 
i.  713  ; De  Koy  on  the  making  an  arti- 
ficial opening  in  the  cheek,  i.  713 ; Perry 
on  the  passing  a leaden  thread  into  Steno’s 
duct  after  the  cheek  has  been  penetrated, 
i.  713  ; completion  of  the  operation,  i.  713  ; 
Duphoenix  and  Atti  on  the  use  of  a canula 
for  maintaining  the  patency  of  the  arti- 
ficial duct,  i.  7 1 4 ; Croserio’s  modification 
of  the  operation,  i.  714;  treatment  of  the 
fistula,  i.  714  ; Bonafont,  Desault,  Be'clard, 
and  South  on  the  treatment  of  fistula  of 
the  parotid  duct,  i.  714,  71.’5 ; subsequent 
treatment,  i.  715;  fluctuating  tumour  of 
Steuo’s  duct,  i.  715;  stony  concretion  in 
the  salivary  duct,  i.  715;  Syme,  Astley 
Cooper,  and  Lawrence  on  salivary  cal- 
culi, i.  715;  South  on  the  specimens  of 
salivary  calculi  in  the  College  museum,  i. 
715;  biliary  fistula,  i.  716;  causes  and 
symptoms,  i.  716;  South  on  biliary  fis- 
tula;, i.  716;  treatment,  i.  717;  facnlar 
fistula,  i.  717;  definition,  i.  717;  signs,  i. 
718;  effects  of  faecular  fistula  and  of 
artificial  anus  on  the  system,  i.  718;  Be- 
gin’s  case  of  closing  and  wasting  of  the 
portion  of  intestine  below  the  artificial 
anus,  i.  718  ; Astley  Coopers  case  of  arti- 
ficial anus  in  the  jejunum  terminating 
fatally,  i.  718 ; prolapse  of  the  intestine  at 
the  artificial  anus,  i.  718;  symptoms  and 
results,  i.  718;  causes  of  fa;cular  fistula 
and  artificial  anus,  i.  719;  cure  of  arti- 
ficial anus  by  nature  and  by  operation,  i. 
719  ; the  process  adopted  in  the  cure  by 
nature,  i.  719 ; Lallemand,  Dupuytreu, 
Scarpa,  and  Lawrence  on  the  appearances 
presented  on  post-mortem  examination, 
some  time  after  the  cure  of  artificial  anus, 
i.  720,  721  ; treatment  of  ficcular  fistula 
or  artificial  anus,  i.  721  ; South’s  case  of 
artificial  anus  at  the  navel,  i.  722  ; King 
on  artificial  anus  at  the  umbilicus,  con- 
nected with  the  diverticulum  ilei,  i.  722 ; 
South’s  case  of  flow  of  colourless  fluid 
from  the  navel,  i.  722  ; Lawrence  on  Du- 
puytren’s  operation  for  artificial  anus,  i. 
722  ; application  of  Dupuytren’s  entero- 
tome  for  the  cure  of  artificial  anus,  i.  722; 
Seiler’s  modification  of  Dupuytren’s  en- 
terotome,  i.  723 ; Liordat’s  emporte-i)iece, 
i.  723  ; Iteybard’s  modification  of  the  ope- 
ration, i.  723  ; Delpech’s  enterotome,  i. 


723  ; Desault  and  Schmalkalder  on  the  ^ 
treatment  of  artificial  anus,  i.  723;  j 
Physick’s  operation  for  artificial  anus,  i.  | 
723 ; closure  of  the  fistulous  opening,  i.  | 

724  ; Dieffenbach’s  cure  of  artificial  anus  »i 
from  a lance-wound  by  the  actual  cautery,  ,i 
i.  725;  treatment  of  artificial  anus  con-  | 
nected  with  the  ccecum,  i.  725 ; Velpeau’s  »| 
plan  of  treatment,  i.  725  ; rectal  fistula,  \.  \ 
726  ; definition  and  sub-divisions,  i.  726;  | 
causes  and  symptoms,  i.  726;  abscesgefui 
about  the  anus,  i.  726;  Sabatier,  Larrey,  .] 
and  Ribes  on  the  internal  opening  of  rec-  -i 
tal  fistula,  i.  726;  Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  /) 
fistula  in  ano,  i.  727  ; examination  of  rec-  -i 
tal  fistula;,  i.  727  ; cure  of  the  rectal  fis-  -1 
tula  with  an  internal  opening,  only  to  be  rj 
effected  by  division  of  the  sphincter,  and  of  fj 
the  partition  between  the  fistulous  passage. »| 
and  the  gut,  i.  727  ; contra-indications  to  i>! 
the  operation  for  rectal  fistula,  i.  728; 
Brodie  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  impro-  -| 
priety  of  operating  for  fistula  in  phthisical  1; 
cases,  i.  728  ; treatment  of  abscesses  in  the  t 
neighbourhood  of  the  rectum,  i.  728;  j 
Brodie  on  the  treatment  of  large  abscessesj^ 
high  up  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  i.  729;  i 
usual  modes  of  operating  in  rectal  fistula,  tj 
i.  729  ; the  operation  by  cutting,  i.  729; 
South  on  the  operation  for  rectal  fistula,  i. 
730;  operation  for  an  internal  blind  fis- 
tula,  i.  730 ; dressing  the  wound,  i.  731 ; ^ 
Pouteau,  Walther,  and  Jaeger’s  objection  s{ 
to  dressing  the  wound,  i.  731;  Boyer,  ■,! 
Sanson,  Textor,  and  A.  Cooper  on  dress-  -< 
ing  the  wound,  i.  731  ; accidents  which  U 
may  occur  during  and  after  the  operation,  c 
i.  731 ; treatment  of  ha:morrhage,  i.  731 ; , 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  i.  731 ; i 
the  hmmorrhage  occasionally,  but  rarely,  J 
fatal,  i.  731 ; Copeland’s  objection  to  stuff-  v- 
ing  the  rectum  in  cases  of  ha;morrhagejf 
after  the  operation,  i.  731 ; Brodie  on  in- 1- 
ternal  erysipelas  following  the  operation, 
i.  732 ; ligature  of  the  rectal  fistula,  i.  .- 
732  ; Luke  on  the  advantages  of  the  liga-  «• 
ture,  and  on  the  mode  of  operating,  i.  732 ; : 
Dr.  Nelken’s  instrument  for  applying  the  <& 
ligature,  i.  732;  South  on  the  ligature  of  i 
rectal  fistula,  i.  732 ; application  of  the « 
leaden  or  silk- worm  gut  ligature  in  com-  r 
plete  fistula,  the  internal  opening  nott* 
being  high  up.  i.  732;  Desault,  Reisingcr,  •, 
Weidmann,  Schreger,  and  Demme  s a^-  ^ 
paratus  for  ligaturing  complete  fistula,  i.  *■ 
733 ; mode  of  employing  Keisinger’s  ap-  f 
paratus,  i.  733 ; treatment  of  fistula  of  the  r. 
rectal  sheath,  i.  733  ; Mott  on  the  treat- 1 
ment  of  fistula  of  the  rectal  sheath,^  i-  ’ 
733;  application  of  the  ligature  in  an  in- 1 
wardly  blind  fistula,  i.  733  ; re-application  * 
of  the  ligature  sometimes  necessary,  i.  ■ 
734;  advantages  of  the  respective  opera- 1 
tions  by  ligature  and  by  cutting,  i.  734 ; 
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treatment  of  rectal  fistulaj  by  compression, 
i.  734;  treatment  of  externally^  blind 
fistiilaj,  i.  734;  urinaru  fistula,  i.  737; 
definition  and  sub-division,  i.  737  ; situa- 
tion of  the  external  and  internal  openings, 
and  direction  of  the  fistulous  passage,  i. 
737;  false  urinary  fistula,  i.  737  ; causes 
and  appearances,  i.  737  ; incomplete  in- 
ternal urinary  fistula,  i.  737  ; causes  and 
diagnosis,  i.  738;  incomplete  internal 
: fistula  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
; membrane  of  the  urethra,  or  from  absces- 
• ses  in  the  lacuntc,  i.  738 ; South  and  Brodie 
on  incomplete  internal  urinary  fistula,  i. 

\ 738  ; complete  urinaiy  fistula,  i.  738  ; 

I situation  of  the  internal  and  external 
! openings,  i.  738 ; causes,  i.  739 ; symptoms 
I and  progress,  i.  739  ; treatment  of  incom- 
j'plete  external  fistula,  i.  739;  of  incom- 
, plete  internal  fistula,  i.  739  ; presence  of 
t stones  in  the  sac  of  a blind  fistula,  i.  740 1 
I of  complete  urinary  fistula,  i.  740;  com- 
plete urinary  fistula  opening  on  the  penis, 
i.  740;  symptoms,  i.  740;  treatment  of 
the  accompanying  stricture,  i.  740 ; of  the 
fistula,  i.  740:  treatment  of  the  fistula 
when  callous,  i.  740 ; Cooper  and  Diefifen- 
;bach  on  the  treatment  of  callous  fistultc, 
ii-740;  Cooper,  Dielfenbach,  Zang,  and 
iFreimann  on  the  suture  of  urethral  fis- 
■tula,  i.  741  ; Dieffenbach  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  running  stitch,  i.  741 ; Cooper, 
Earle,  Alliot,  Delpech,  Kicord,  and  Dief- 
feubaeh  on  urethroplasty,  i.  742 ; the 
operation  of  urethroplasty  in  fistulm  near 
the  scrotum,  i.  742;  in  large  fistulaj  in 
the  middle  or  fore  part  of  the  penis,  i. 
742  ; in  fistula  close  behind  the  prepuce, 
743 ; in  large  openings  immediately 
aehind  the  glands,  with  deficient  prepuce, 

. 743;  Charles  Bell’s  operation  for  the 
-•estoration  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  i. 
r44 ; causes,  situation,  and  symptoms  of 
complete  urinary  fistula  in  the  hinder  part 
! )f  the  urethra,  i.  744 ; Brodie  on  the 
(lauses  of  fistula  in  perineo,  i.  744;  Bro- 
ilie  on  the  causes  of  perineal  abscess,  i. 
’44  ; treatment  of  urethral  fistula,  i.  745  ; 

( lunter,  B.  Bell,  and  Richter's  objections 
io  the  use  of  the  catheter  in  urethral  fis- 
ula,  745;  Brodie  on  the  treatment  of 
fistula  in  perinseo,  i.  745,  74fi;  operation 
iar  the  callous  fistula  in  perineo,  i.  745  ; 
Elrodie’s  case  of  malignant  disease  conse- 
I utivp  on  neglected  perineal  fistula,  i.  746  ; 

Iperation  for  the  division  of  the  stricture 
a great  narrowing  of  the  urethra,  i.  746  ; 
iouth  on  the  operation  for  the  division  of 
be  stricture,  i.  747;  recto-urethral  and 
ecto-vesical Jistula,  i.  747 ; causes,  symp-  i 
Jms,  and  treatment,  i.  747  ; Diipuytren’s 
•eatment  by  the  actual  cautery  or  by  I 
iustic,  i.  748  ; Jaeger  on  the  division  of 
ic  splnncter  muscle,  i.  748;  Desault,  [ 


Dupuytren,  and  Zang  on  the  treatment  of 
these  fistulse,  i.  748 ; Astley  Cooper’s 
operation  for  recto-urethral  fistula,  i.  748; 
South’s  operation  for  recto-vesical  fistula, 
i.  748  ; vesico-vagvial  fistula,  i.  750  ; 
causes,  i.  750  ; symptoms,  i.  751  ; diagnosis, 

i.  751 ; prognosis,  i.  751 ; the  instruments  of 
Dzondi,  Barnes,  Schmitt,  Burchard.Earle, 
and  Duges’,  i.  751 ; treatment  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  i,  751 ; Desault,  Baines, 
Guthrie,  Rognetta,  Coxe,  and  Jaeger  on 
the  treatment  by  drawing  off  the  urine 
and  by  compression,  i.  752;  Dupuytren, 
Lallemand,  and  Dieffenbach  on  cauteri- 
zation as  a means  of  cure,  i 752  ; Roon- 
huysen,  Fatio,  Voelter,  Naegele,  Schreger, 
and  Wutzer  on  the  use  of  the  suture,  i. 
753 ; mode  of  applying  the  suture,  i. 
753  ; varieties  of  sutures,  and  their  appli- 
tion,  by  Naegele,  Roux,  Schreger,  Ehr- 
mann, Kilian,  Lallemand,  Deuber,  and 
Dieffenbach,  i.  755;  puncture  of  the 
bladder  above  the  pubes  after  the  opera- 
tion, i.  756  ; Dieffenbach  and  Wutzer  on 
the  after-treatment,  i.  756  ; Jobert  on  the 
treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  by 
transplantation,  i.  757  ; Diefi'enbach’s 
treatment  of  large  fistulm  by  drawing  the 
mucous  membrane  together,  i.  758 ; Dief- 
feubach's  treatment  of  moderately  large 
fistulaj,  i.  758  ; Vidal’s  proposal  to  occlude 
the  vulva,  in  complete  destruction  of  the 
vagina  and  wall  of  the  bladder,  i.  759  ; 
Horner’s  proposal  to  draw  down  the  uterus 
into  the  vagina,  i.  759 ; Dr.  Keith’s  ease 
of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  759  ; recto- 
vaginal fistula,  i.  760 ; symptoms,  i.  760  ; 
tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  i.  760 ; 
Duparcque’s  case,  i.  760  ; Duparcque  on 
the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  this 
fistula,  i.  760 ; Copeland’s  operation  by 
the  division  of  the  sphincter  ani,  i.  761. 

Flammant’s,  M.,  apparatus  for  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  551. 

Fleischmann’s,  M.,  description  of  the  mu- 
cous bags  beneath  the  tongue,  ii.  406. 

Fekming’s,  Mr.,  case  of  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  for  secondary  haemorrhage, 

Fletcher’s,  Mr.,  instrument  for  oesophageal 
stricture,  ii.  323. 

Fleury’s,  M.,  case  of  simple  serous  cysts 
of  the  neck,  ii.  695. 

Fluctuation,  occurrence  and  signs  of,  i 36. 

Fontana,  on  the  effects  of  viper  bites,  i 
3.53. 

Foot,  fracture  of  the  bones  of,  i.  584 ; arti- 
ficial, ii.  847;  exarliculation  of,  at  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  944 ; partial  amputation  of, 

ii.  947. 

Ford,  on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  at  the 
hip,  i.  269;  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  of 
aneurism,  ii.  215. 

Fore  arm,  fracture  of  the  bones  of,  i.  557  ; 
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dislocations  of,  i.  78S ; amputation 
through,  ii.  926  ; exarticulation  of,  at  the 
elbow,  ii.  961. 

Foreign  bodies,  diseases  depending  on 
THE  presence  of.  in  THE  ORGANISM: — 
Definition  and  divisions,  ii.  379;  foreign 
Ijodies  introduced  into  the  hodgfrom  without, 
ii.380  •, foreign  bodies  in  the  nostrils,  ii.  380  ; 
causes  of  retention,  ii.  380  ; their  removal, 
ii.  380 ; presence  of  balls  from  gun-shot 
wounds  in  the  nostrils,  ii.  380  ; when  the 
foreign  body  cannot  be  removed  it  should 
be  pushed  backwards  into  the  mouth,  ii. 
330 ; Astley  Cooper's  case  of  ball  lodged 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  ii.  380 ; foreign 
bodies  in  the  mouth,  ii-  380;  are  readily 
removed  or  got  rid  of  by  suppuration,  ii. 
380  ; South’s  case  of  a piece  of  tobacco- 
pipe  lodged  in  the  cheek,  ii.  380  ; foreign 
bodies  in  the  asophagus,  ii.  381 ; situation 
of  the  foreign  body,  ii.  381 ; South’s  cases 
of,  ii.  381  ; symptoms,  ii.  381  ; diagnosis 
often  difficult,  ii.  382  ; sensation  of  sore- 
ness in  the  throat  after  the  extraction  of 
the  foreign  body,  ii.  382 ; South’s  case  of 
fish-bone  in  the  oesophagus,  ii.  382 ; Mon- 
ro’s cases  of  halfpence  in,  ii.  382  ; Mon- 
ro’s case  of  a foreign  body  in  a sac  behind 
the  oesophagus  at  its  origin,  ii.  382 ; re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies  from  the  oesopha- 
gus, ii.  382;  removal  upwards,  ii.  382; 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  oeso- 
phagus by  instruments,  ii.  383  ; thrusting 
them  down  into  the  stomach,  ii.  383  ; 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  they  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  ii.  383  ; 
Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  fish-bone  at  the 
glottis,  ii.  384 ; Brown’s  case  of  a piece 
of  broken  delf  plate  in  the  oesophagus,  ii. 
384 ; Tunnaley’s  case  of  a bristle  in  the 
oesophagus  ii.  384 ; treatment  when  the 
foreign  body  has  caused  severe  infiamma- 
tion  and  diseased  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, ii.  384;  consequences  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  oesophagus,  ii.  384  ; passage 
of  thin  and  pointed  bodies  through  its  | 
walls  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  li.  385  ; 
cases  requiring  oesophagotomy,  ii.  385 ; | 
South's  preference  of  tracheotomy  to  j 
oesophagotomy,  ii.  385  ; directions  for  the  i 
operation,  ii.  385;  Eckoldt’s  method,  ii.  j 
385;  Vacca  Berlinghieri  and  Bogin’s' 
directions  for  the  operation,  ii.  386  ; re-  ! 
moval  of  the  foreign  body,  ii.  387  ; after- 
treatment,  ii.  387;  foreign  htdies  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,W.‘i%%\  bulky 
bodies  often  pass  away  by  the  intestinal 
canal,  pointed  ones  are  retained,  and  cause 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  ii.  388 ; 
Dr.  Marcet  and  Dr.  Barnes’  cases  of  knife- 
swallowing, ii.  388  ; retention  of  bulky 
bodies  and  the  symptoms  they  produce,  ii. 
389;  obstruction  of  the  ileum  by  a gall- 
stone, ii.  389  ; intestinal  obstruction  from 


lumps  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  coh 
lections  of  cherry-stones,  ii.  389  ; Lang- 
staff’s  case  of  a madman  who  swallowed 
a silver  spoon,  ii.  389  ; consequences  of 
the  presence  of  pointed  bodies  in  the  in- 
testines, ii.  390  ; ceneral  treatment  in  . 
cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  or  i 
intestines,  ii.  390  ; Green’s  case  of  foreign  i 
body  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ii.  390; 
extraction  of  the  foreign  body  by  gastittp. 
tomy  or  enterotomy,  ii  390  ; Delpecb’s  i 
objections  to  these  operations,  ii.  390; 
Shoval’s  case  of  gastrotomy  for  the  re- 
moval of  a knife  from  the  stomach,  iu  , 
391;  directions  for  gastrotomy,  ii.  391 ; 
for  enterotomy,  ii.  391  ; enterotomy  alsni^ 
advised  for  the  relief  of  stricture  and  ; 
closure  of  the  large  intestines,  for  collec-e 
tions  of  ficces,  ileus,  and  volvulus,  ii.  391 ; 
foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum,  ii.  392 ; Phil- , 
lips’  case  of  a stick  in  the  rectum,  ii.  .392;; 
M'Laughlau’s  case  of  a large  plug  ot.' 
wood  in  the  rectum,  ii.  392  ; Johnson’s  ' 
case  of  obstruction  of  the  rectum  by  a i 
large  collection  of  peas,  ii.  392  ; Brodie'i 
case  of  apple-core  in  the  rectum,  ii.  392:. 
Welbank’s  case  of  part  of  a vertebra  and'.< 
rib  in  the  rectum,  ii.  392  ; symptoms  of  a 
obstruction  from  foreign  body  in  the  rtc-- 
turn,  ii.  392  ; abscesses  by  the  side  of  thfc  I 
rectum,  ii.  393  ; Brodie  and  Green’s  case^ 
ii.  393;  Coulson’s  case  of  closure  of  the  1 
rectum  from  the  presence  of  a foreigm; 
body,  ii.  393 ; extraction  of  the  foreif^- 
body  from  the  rectum,  ii.393  ; Marchetti’i , 
case  of  swine’s  tail  in  the  rectum, j il'. 
393  ; Custance’s  case  of  a blacking-polii ; 
the  rectum,  ii.  393  ; Lawrence’s  case  o( . 
neck  of  a wine-bottle  in  the  rectum,  ii.  394)- 
foreign  bodies  in  the  largnx  and  windpipe,- 
ii.  394  ; symptoms,  ii.  394  ; Porter  on  the; 
passage  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  laryiu| 
ii.  394 ; De  la  Martiuiere’s  case  of  i 
foreign  body  in  the  windpipe,  ii.  395 
symptoms  caused  by  a foreign  body  ii 
the  rima  glottidis,  ii.  395  ; by  a foreip  > 
body  loose  in  the  wind-pipe,  ii.  395;  Bul-^ 
lock’s  case  of  a quartz  pebble  in  theupf**: 
part  of  the  larynx,  ii.  396  ; symptoiM^ 
a foreign  body  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  u 
396  ; Sue,  Dupuytren,  Louis,  Suttoi 
Paris,  and  Travers  jun.’s  cases  of  fordtfi 
bodies  in  the  windpipe  during  a loi^ 
period  of  time,  ii.  396;  the  operation  o 
laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy,  ii.  398- 
cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii.  398 
Stokes’  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  tli 
oesophagus  inducing  laryngeal  syniptoi* 
ii.  398;  Cock’s  case  of  sixpence  in  tn 
larynx,  ii.  398  ; circumstances  requirin' 
the  performance  of  laryngotomy,  *'• 
the  operation  must  not  be  long  delayed ' 
angina  laryngea,  ii.  399;  the  ojktbW 
useless  in  angina  membranacea,  ii-  891 
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f 'Neverniann's  statistics  of  tracheotomy  in 
1/ laryngitis  and  traclieitis,  ii.  399;  Breton- 
<ieau.  Trousseau,  and  Kirby  on  trache- 
jotomy  in  croup,  ii.  399 ; directions  for 
the  operation  of  laryngotoniy,  ii.  399  ; 
;8outh  on  the  practice  of  inserting  a lube 
;:n  the  laryn.\  after  the  operation,  ii.  400; 
loouth’s  ease  of  fistulous  opening  in  the 
(larynx  from  an  attempt  at  suicide,  ii.  400  ; 
^division  of  the  cartilage,  ii.  400  ; removal 
l)f  the  foreign  body,  ii.  401 ; directions 
■'or  tracheotomy,  ii.  401 ; removal  of  the 
yoreigu  body,  ii.,  401  ; removal  of  a 
foreign  Iwdy  from  the  bronchus,  ii.  401 ; 
■drodie  and  Macrae’s  cases,  ii.  401  ; 
■Liston  and  Dickiu’s  cases  of  foreign 
)odies  in  the  bronchus,  in  which  trache- 
•tomy  was  performed,  and  the  foreign 
)ody  extracted  with  forceps,  ii.  402 ; 
south  on'  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
arynx  and  the  rima  with  a probe  after 
hese  operations  for  the  extraction  of 
breign  bodies,  ii.  403 ; circumstances  to 
■e  borne  in  mind  respecting  bronchotomy, 
i.  403  ; dangers  of  tracheotomy,  ii.  403  ; 
Jie  operation  of  laryngo-tracheotomy  pre- 
lerable  to  tracheotomy,  ii.  403  ; im- 
lortanee  of  careful  observation  during 
■hese  operations,  on  account  of  the  variety 
ia  the  course  of  the  great  blood-vessels, 
i.  404  ; unnatural  collections  of  natural 
•roducts,  in  their  proper  cavities  and  re- 
ceptacles, ii.  404 ; ranula,  ii.  404  ; defi- 
litiou  and  characters,  ii.  404 ; Cline’s 
ase  of  impending  suffocation  from  ranula, 

. 404  ; opinions  on  the  nature  of  ranula, 

..  405  ; Cline’s  case  of  stone  in  one  of 
ne  sub-maxillary  ducts,  ii.  405  ; chemical 
nalysis  of  the  fluid  contained  in  ranula, 

. 406  ; Gmelin  and  Posselt’s  chemical 
nalysis,  ii.  406  ; Fleischmanu’s  descrip- 
on  of  the  mucous  bags  beneath  the 
mgue,  ii.  406 ; symptoms  of  a salivary 
alculus  in  Wharton’s  duct,  ii.  406  ; 
•eatment  of  ranula,  ii.  406 ; Eichter 
luterizes  ranula  in  children  with  lunar 
uistic,  ii.  407  ; re-opening  the  duct  in 
!ceut  ranula,  ii.  407  ; Dupuytren  and 
outh’s  modes  of  operating  for  ranula,  ii. 

07  ; retention  of  bile,  ii.  408  ; symptoms, 

• 408;  case  of  exceedingly  enlarged 
all  bladder  from  retention  of  bile,  ii. 

08  ; terminations  of  the  disease,  ii.  408  ; 
outh  on  adhesion  between  and  ulceration 
f the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum,  ii. 
08  ; treatment,  ii.  408;  openingthe  gall- 

I ladder,  ii.  409 ; retention  of  urine,  ii. 
09;  seat  of  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
f the  urine,  ii.  410;  causes,  ii.  410  • 
rmptoms  of  retention  of  urine  in  the 
reters,  ii.  410;  dangers  attendant  on 
churia  ureterica,  ii.  410  ; Allan’s  case  of 
■tention  of  urine  in  the  ureter,  ii.  410  • 
eatment  of  ischuria  ureterica,  ii.  4n' 
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symptoms  of  retention  of  urine  in  the 
bladder,  ii.  411  ; terminations,  ii,  411  ; 
South  on  bursting  or  gangrene  of  the 
bladder,  as  rare  terminations  of  ischuria, 
ii.  41 1 ; Cheston's  case  of  gangrene  of  the 
bladder  from  retention,  ii.  412  ; South  on 
the  rare  occurrence  of  opening  of  the 
urachus,  ii.  412;  symptoms  of  retention, 
■when  slowly  produced,  ii.  412  ; formation 
of  sacs  in  the  bladder,  ii.  412;  causes  of 
retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  ii.  412  ; 
symptoms  of  paralytic  retention,  ii.  413; 
causes,  ii.  413  ; prognosis,  ii.  413  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  414  ; use  of  the  catheter,  ii.  414  ; 
local  and  general  treatment,  ii.  414 ; treat- 
ment of  the  quickly-occurring  paralj  tic 
retention,  ii.  414  ; contracted  and  irri- 
table bladder,  and  its  treatment,  ii.  414 ; 
symptoms  of  retention  of  nrine  from  in- 
flammation, ii.  415;  seat  and  causes  of 
the  inflammation,  ii.  415;  treatment,  ii. 
415;  the  catheter  not  to  be  used  until 
antiphlogistic  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed, ii.  415;  spasmodic  retention  of 
urine,  ii.  416  ; symptoms,  ii.  416  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  416  ; introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter, ii.  416;  retention  of  urine  de- 
pending on  stoppage  of  the  urethra,  ii. 
416  ; causes,  ii.  416  ; South  on  obstruction 
to  the  urine  by  calculi  in  the  urethra, 
ii.  416  ; Hunter’s  case,  ii.  416  ; Howship’s 
case  of  distention  of  the  bladder  by 
blood,  ii.  417  ; occasional  obstruction  to 
the  urine,  by  blood  flowing  into  the 
bladder  after  lithotomy,  ii.  417;  Law- 
rence’s cases  of  worms  and  larvae  dis- 
charged from  the  urethra,  ii.  417  ; foreign 
bodies  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and 
there  remaining,  or  slipping  into  the 
bladder,  ii.  417 ; Tyrrell  and  Crisp’s 
cases,  ii.  417;  Hunter  on  the  expulsion 
of  bougies  by  the  contractions  of  the 
bladder,  ii.  418;  treatment  of  ischuria 
from  calculi  lying  against  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  ii.  418;  from  blond,  mucus, 
or  calculi  in  the  urethra,  ii.  418;  reten- 
tion of  urine  from  small  stones  in  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  ii.  418;  South  on 
the  removal  of  calculi  from  the  urethra, 
ii.  418;  treatment  of  retention  from  the 
pressure  of  the  impregnated  womb  or 
other  viscera,  ii.  419;  South’s  case  of 
retention  of  urine  from  the  pressure  of 
an  hydatid,  ii.  419 ; ischuria  from  growths 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  419;  from  swellings 
of  the  prostate,  ii.  419;  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  prostate,  ii.  419  ; 
suppuration  and  abscess  of  the  prostate’ 
ii.  419;  Brodie  on  abscess  of  the  pro- 
state, ii.  420;  treatment  of  retention  of 
urine  from  inflammation  of  the  prostate, 
ii.  420 : introduction  of  the  catheter,  ii! 
420;  Lawrence,  Brodie,  and  South  on 
catheterism  in  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
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state,  ii.  420  ; Brodie  on  the  treatment  of 
abscess  of  the  prostate,  ii  421  ; swelling 
of  the  prostate  from  varicose  veins,  ii. 
421  ; treatment,  ii.  421  ; induration  of 
the  prostate,  ii.  421;  the  discharge  of  a 
mucous  or  pus-like  fluid  in  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  urinary  passages,  ii.  422  ; 
Astley  Cooper,  Brodie,  and  Lawrence  on 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  ii. 
422 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  symptoms 
and  post  mortem  appearances  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  ii.  423 ; 
Brodie  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  charac- 
ters of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  423  ; 
Brodie  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  rup- 
tured bladder,  from  retention  of  urine  in 
enlarged  prostate,  ii.  424  ; prognosis,  ii. 
424;  treatment,  ii.  424;  Astley  Cooper, 
Lawrence,  and  Brodie  on  the  treatment 
of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  424 ; Brodie, 
Astley  Cooper,  and  Lawrence  on  the 
treatment  of  retention  of  urine  from 
enlarged  prostate,  and  on  catheterism  in 
such  cases,  ii.  425  ; South  on  catheterism 
in  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  425 ; treatment 
of  complete  retention  in  stricture,  ii. 
426 ; Amussat,  Lallemand,  Begin,  and 
South  on  the  treatment  of  complete  re- 
tention in  stricture,  ii.  427 ; forcible 
catheterism,  and  its  dangers,  ii.  427 ; 
Eckstrom’s  operation  for  cutting  into  the 
urethra  in  the  perineum,  ii.  428  ; direc- 
tions for  its  performance,  ii.  428;  Lalle- 
mand, Be'gin,  and  South  on  this  opera- 
tion, ii.  428 ; of  the  catheter  and  its 
introduction,  ii.  429 ; form,  shape,  and 
consistence  of  the  catheter,  ii.  429 ; 
various  kinds  of  catheters,  ii.  429  ; South 
on  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the  cathe- 
ter, ii.  430 ; directions  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter,  ii.  430  ; the  tour  de 
maitre,  ii.  430;  introduction  of  the 
straight  catheter,  ii.  430;  Amussat  and 
Civiale  on  the  introduction  of  the  straight 
catheter,  ii.  431 ; great  care  required  in 
passing  the  catheter,  ii.  431  ; obstacles  to 
its  introduction,  ii.  431  ; signs  of  the 
catheter’s  having  entered  the  bladder,  ii. 
431 ; retention  of  the  catheter  in  the 
uretlira.  ii.  431 ; Lallemand  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  catheter  in  the  urethra,  ii. 
432  ; introduction  of  the  female  catheter, 
ii.  432:  puncturing  the  bladder,  ii.  432; 
causes  requiring  this  operation,  ii.  432  ; 
puncturing  the  bladder  alxjve  the  pubes, 
ii.  432  ; directions  for  the  operation,  ii. 

432  ; after-treatment,  ii.  433  ; changing 
the  tubes  inserted  in  the  bladder,  ii. 

433  : puncturing  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum,  ii.  434  ; directions  for  the  opera- 
tion, ii.  434;  puncturing  the  bladder 
thromih  the  perineum,  ii.  434  ; directions 
for  the  operation,  ii.  434;  relative  value 
of  these  operations,  ii.  435 ; objections 


to  these  operations,  ii.  435;  Potter  and  ! 
South  on  puncturing  the  bladder,  ii. 
436:  the  Casarean  operation,  ii.  4.'>6;  , 
circumstances  requiring  the  operation,  ii.  , 
437  ; Bigby  on  the  circumstances  autho-  - 
rizing  the  operation,  ii.  437  ; the  Ca;sarean  i 
operation  on  a pregnant  woman  actually  , 
dead,  the  child  being  viable,  ii.  437;  ; 
danger  of  the  operation,  ii.  437 ; Mi- . 
chaelis  on  the  doubtful  character  of  the  c 
old  cases  in  which  the  Cmsarean  opera-  - 
tion  is  reported  to  have  been  performed  I 
several  times  successfully  on  the  same  < 
woman,  ii.  438  ; Kayser  on  the  statistics  < 
of  the  operation,  ii.  438;  Michaelis’  case,!, 
in  which  the  Cmsarean  section  was  per-  s 
formed  four  times  on  the  same  woman,  i, 
ii.  439  ; proper  time  for  the  performances 
of  the  operation,  ii.  439 ; Rigby  on  the « 
propriety  of  not  operating  until  after « 
labour  has  commenced,  ii.  439 ; prejiara-*' 
tions  for  the  operation,  ii.  439  : directions  ■ 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  ii.  i, 
440;  dressing  the  wound,  ii.  441  ; Gode^r 
froy’s  case  of  Cmsarean  section,  in  which  ^ 
he  sewed  up  the  wound  in  the  womb,  iL  i, 
442  ; Michaelis  on  the  danger  attending  i. 
the  effusion  of  the  secretions  from  then 
wound  into  the  belly,  ii.  442;  the  after- 
treatment,  ii.  442  ; Michaelis  on  theexhi-  i^ 
bition  of  opium,  and  the  necessity  of  keep-p 
ing  the  bowels  open,  after  the  operation,  ii.  t 
442;  proposals  to  diminish  the  danger  of  * 
the  operation,  ii.  442;  Rietgen,  Baude-r- 
locque,  and  Physick  on  the  mode  of. « 
performing  the  Cmsarean  operation,  ii.:i 
443 ; Michaelis  on  the  greater  probability:,' 
of  success  attending  a repetition  of  the, 
Cmsarean  operation  than  in  the  firsts 
instance,  ii.  444:  gastrotomg,  ii.  444;- 
circumstances  requiring  the  operation,? 
ii.  444  ; circumstances  of  danger  attend- : 
ing  gasfrotomy  fur  extra-uterine  preg- ; 
nancy,  ii.  444;  symptoms  of  escape  of 
the  foetus  into  the  abdomen  in  tubolarj 
or  ovarian  pregnancy,  ii.  445  ; the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  ii  445  : cut- 
ting  through  the  pubic  sgniphgsis,  ii.  445; 
circumstances  requiring  the  operation,: 
ii.  446  ; results,  ii.  446 ; directions  for 
the  operation,  ii.  446  ; after-treatment, 
ii.  447  : collection  of  natural  fluids  ex- 
ternal to  their  proper  cavities  and  re-  ■. 
ceptacles:  blood-sirellings  on  the  heads  i 
newly-born  children,  ii.  447 ; definition, 
seat,  and  character.^,  ii.  443 ; progre* 
and  termination  of  the  tumour,  ii.  448:' 
suppuration  of  the  blood-swelling.  a»d 
perforation  of  the  skull,  ii.  449:  cause* 
and  origin  of  blood-swellings,  ii.  449; 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blood- 
swellings,  ii.  450 ; appearances  of  the 
cavity  of  the  blood-swellings  when 
opened  during  life  or  after  death,  n 
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t.')l ; distinguishing  characters  of  blood- 
iwellings  from  other  tumors  on  the  head,ii. 
152  ; prognosis,  ii.  453  ; treatment,  ii.  453  ; 
opening  the  tumor,  ii.  454  ; the  opening  not 
:o  be  crucial,  nor  the  entire  length  of  the 
aimor,  ii.  454  ; Hoere’s  case  of  simultane- 
ous collection  of  blood  between  the  peri- 
cranium and  the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater 
ind  skull,  the  latter  being  fissured,  ii.  454  : 
Hiematocele,  ii.  455  ; definition  and  divi- 
ions,  ii.  455 ; Mayo  on  heematocele,  ii. 
t55  ; causes,  ii.  455 ; Pott  and  Brodie  on 
'tfusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
■he  scrotum,  ii.  455  ; treatment,  ii.  455  ; 
smses  of  hamiatocele  in  the  vaginal 
tmic,  ii.  456  ; diagnosis,  ii.  456  ; Brodie 
•n  hoematoceie  complicated  with  hydro- 
cele, ii.  456;  South  on  hmmatocele  fol- 
owing  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  ii. 
■56 : Brodie's  case  of  hmmatocele,  in 
rhich  the  tunica  vaginalis  ruptured,  ii 
•56  ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  haimatocele, 
i.  456  ; treatment,  ii.  456  ; by  operation, 
i.  456  ; South  on  dispersing  the  blood  in 
naimatocele  of  the  vaginal  tunic,  ii.  456  ; 
Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  haimatocele  of 
7 years’  duration,  ii.  456  ; South  on  the 
ceurrence  of  suppuration,  if  the  effused 
>lood  be  not  soon  absorbed,  ii.  457 ; 
xematocele  of  the  testicle,  and  its  treat- 
lent,  ii.  457  ; Pott  and  Curling  on  heema- 
ocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  457  : 
iitpouring  of  blood  into  the  cavities  of 
oints,  ii.  457  ; causes,  ii.  457 ; Key’s 
ase,  ii.  457  ; treatment,  ii.  457 : collections 
•f  diseased  products:  dropsy  of  the  mucous 
{ICS.  ii.  458  ; characters,  li.  458  ; Mayo 
in  dropsy  of  the  bursse  mucosae,  ii.  458  ; 
ilayo  and  South  on  the  formation  of 


ursa;  from  pressure,  ii.  458  ; causes  of 
ropsy  of  the  mucous  sacs,  ii.  458  ; con- 
ition  of  the  diseased  part,  ii.  458  ; Cru- 
eilhier  on  encysted  swellings,  ii.  458  ; 
oulh  on  partial  enlargements  of  the 
-leaths  of  tendons,  ii.  459 ; dropsy  of 
le  bursaj  most  frequent  on  the  knee- 
ip,  ii.  459 ; characters,  ii.  459 ; de- 
generation of  mucous  sacs,  and  their 
’eatment,  ii.  459 ; South  on  housemaid’s 
nee,  ii.  459  ; treatment,  ii.  459  ; by  ope- 
ition,  ii.  460  ; Dupuytren  on  the  opera- 
ve  treatment  of  encysted  swellings,  ii. 
50 ; Lenoir  on  dropsy  of  the  bursce  in 
le  sole  of  the  foot,  ii.  460  ; Travers’  case 
•'  suppuration  of  the  bursa  on  the  knee- 
ip,  ii.  461  ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
ropsical  bursa-,  ii.  461  ; drops//  of  the 
>mls,  \y  461  ; definition  and  characters, 
I . 461 ; causes  and  progress,  ii.  49 1 • 
r '■f hydrarthrus,  ii.  462 ; prognosis! 

. 462  ; treatment,  11.  462  ; by  operative 
^eding,  11.  462  ; South’s  objections  to 
e operation  11  462  ; after-treatment,  ii. 
■2;  Bonnet,  Velpeau,  and  South  on 


injections  of  iodine  in  hydrarthrus,  ii- 
463  : water  in  the  head,  and  clefl-spi//e, 
ii.  464 ; definition  and  varieties  of  hydro- 
cephalus, ii.  464;  seat  of  the  fluid  in 
hydrocephalus  exteruus,  ii.  464 ; effusion 
of  the  fluid  between  the  membranes  and 
the  skull,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  ii.  464  ; condition  of  the  parts  in 
congenital  hydrocephalus  internus,  ii. 
465  ; nature  and  characters  of  spina  bifida, 
ii.  465  ; spina  bifida  may  be  unconnected 
with  hydrocephalus,  ii.  465 ; Gall  and 
Chesman’s  cases,  ii.  465 ; state  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  functions  in  hydro- 
cephalus and  spina  bifida,  ii.  466  ; Fisher 
on  the  origin  of  spina  bifida,  ii.  466 ; 
Hewett  on  the  connexion  between  the 
cord  or  the  nerves  and  the  walls  of  the 
sac  in  spina  bifida,  ii.  467 ; treatment, 
ii.  467 ; Dr.  Copland  on  puncturing  the 
brain  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  ii.  467  ; 
Abernethy,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Hewett 
on  puncturing  spina  bifida,  ii.  468  ; Du- 
bourg,  Tavignot,  and  Beynard  on  the 
treatment  of  spina  bifida  by  closing  the 
sac,  ii.  469  ; the  collection  of  serous  and 
purulent  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, — 
hydrothorax,  and  empijema,  ii.  469  ; symp- 
toms, ii.  469  ; characters  by  mensuration, 
percussion,  and  auscultation,  ii.  470; 
physical  phenomena  of  pleuritic  effusion, 
ii.  471 ; Hirtz  on  the  physical  pheno- 
mena of  pleuritic  effusion,  ii.  472  ; 
causes  of  effusion  into  the  chest,  ii.  473  • 
circumstances  requiring  and  admitting 
of  paracentesis  thoracis,  ii.  473  ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  473  ; mode  of  operating  by 
opening  the  chest  with  a cut,  ii.  474  ; 
place  where  the  incision  should  be  made, 
ii.  474 ; South’s  objections  to  opening 
abscess  of  the  lung,  ii.  475;  dressing 
and  after-treatment,  ii.  475;  puncturing 
the  chest  with  a trocar,  ii.  475 ; various 
plans  recommended  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  air,  ii.  476  ; after-treatment, 
ii.  476  ; relative  value  of  the  two  opera- 
tions, ii.  476  ; mode  of  cure  after  the 
operation,  ii.  477;  Di-.  Davies  on  the 
operation  for  empyema,  ii.  478  ; drops// 
oj  the  pericardium,  ii.  478;  symptonis 
and  diaracters,  ii.  478  ; Laennec,  Piorrv 
and  Gendrin  on  the  physical  characters 
of  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  ii.  479  • 
condition  of  the  parts  in  hydro-pericai-l 
dium,  11.  479;  South  on  suppuration  of 
the  pericardium,  ii.  479;  treatment  by 
operation  .very  dangerous,  ii.  479 ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  480 ; the  accumulation 
OJ  serous  and  pu/-ulent  fluids  in  the 
mediustina,  ii.  481  ; symptoms,  ii.  431  • 
treatinent  by  operation,  ii.  491  • de- 
scription of  the  operation,  ii.  ' 481  : 
dre.ssing  and  after-treatment,  ii.  481  • 
drops//  of  the  belly,  ii.  482  ; varie- 
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ties,  ii.  482;  treatment  by  tapping, 
ii.  482 ; tapping  only  a palliative  opera- 
tion, ii.  482;  place  where  it  should  be 
performed,  ii.  482 ; Astley  Cooper  on 
tapping  in  the  linea  alba,  ii.  483 ; cases  in 
which  another  place  should  be  selected 
for  the  operation,  ii.  483  ; performance  of 
the  operation,  ii.  483 ; South  on  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  the  catheter  before  tap- 
ping, ii.  484  ; South  on  the  propriety  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  womb 
before  tapping,  ii.  484  ; South  on  the  ope- 
ration of  tapping,  ii.  484 ; dressing  the 
wound,  ii.  484  : occurrence  of  haemor- 
rhage, ii.  485 ; South’s  case  of  wound  of 
the  epigastric  artery  during  the  operation 
of  tapping,  ii.  485  ; South’s  case  of  venous 
haemorrhage  during  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping, ii.  485;  Watson’s  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage during  the  operation  of  tapping,  ii. 
485  ; after-treatment,  ii.  485  ; remarks  on 
puncturing  in  different  places,  ii.  486 ; 
Buchanan’s  operation  of  puncturing  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  the  blad- 
der, ii.  486  ; ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  486  ; 
diagnosis,  ii.  486 ; puncturing  ovarian 
dropsy  only  palliative,  ii.  487 ; Ollenroth, 
Le  Dran,  Littre,  Chopart,  Desault,  and 
Dzondi's  modes  of  operating,  ii.  487 ; 
King,  West,  Jeafifreson,  De  la  Porte,  and 
Morand  on  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary, 
ii.  487  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  488  ; Re- 
camier’s  fatal  operation,  ii.  488  ; Brown's 
treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  488 ; 
Bonlils  and  Camus’  mode  of  proceeding, 
ii.  488  ; Southam  on  the  effects  of  para- 
centesis in  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  488  ; the 
small  and  the  large  operations  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  489  , the 
small  operation  first  suggested  by  Dr.  W. 
Hunter,  ii.  489 ; Jeafifreson,  King,  and 
West’s  cases,  ii.  489  ; M'Dowall,  Lizars, 
and  Clay  on  the  large  operation,  ii.  489  ; 
relative  value  of  the  operations  for  ova- 
rian dropsy,  ii.  489  ; South  on  the  relative 
value  of  the  small  and  large  operations 
for  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  490  ; Phillips, 
JealFreson,  and  Stafford  Lee  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  these  operations,  ii.  490 ; Southam 
on  the  nature  of  ovarian  disease,  ii.  491  ; 
Bonfils,  Camus,  Locock,  Astley  Cooper, 
and  Schmucker’s  cases  of  spontaneous 
rupture  of  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  491  ; Astley 
Cooper’s  case  of  ovarian  dropsy,  in  which 
the  fluid  was  discharged  by  ulceration  of 
the  navel,  ii.  492  ; Sutton’s  case  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  with  discharge  of  hair  by  the 
wound  made  in  tapping,  ii.492;  Ashwell 
and  Southam  on  the  extirpation  of  ova- 
rian cysts,  ii.  492  ; cases  in  whicli  lap- 
ping was  repeatedly  performed,  ii.  493; 
Dohlhofif’s  case  of  encysted  abscess  of  the 
abdomen,  ii.  493  ; abdominal  dropsy  ctini- 
plicated  with  pregnancy,  ii.  494  ; situation 


in  which  tapping  should  be  performed,  ii, 
494;  dropsy  of  the  womb, — hydromelra,  ii. 
494 ; symptoms,  ii.  494  ; distinctions  lie- 
tween  hydrometra  and  pregnancy,  ii.  494  ; 
dropsy  of  the  pregnant  womb,  ii.  494; 
symptoms,  ii.  495 ; causes  of  dropsy  of 
the  unimpregnated  womb,  ii.  495;  para- 
centesis uteri,  ii.  495  ; tympanitis^  ii.  495; 
treatment  by  paracentesis,  ii.  495 ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  495  ; hydrocele,  ii.  496  ; 
definition,  ii.  497  ; varieties,  ii.  497  ; 
causes  of  collection  of  water  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  497  ; symp- 
toms and  characters  of  hydrocele  of  tlie 
tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  497  ; South  on  the 
characters  of  hydrocele,  ii.  497  ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Brodie’s  cases  of  hourglass  . 
hydrocele,  ii.  497 ; Astley  Cooper  and  . 
South  on  the  situation  of  the  testicle  in  i 
hydrocele,  ii.  498;  Cline  and  Brodie’s  • 
cases  of  large  hydroceles,  ii.  498 ; South  i 
and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  characters  of  t 
the  serum  in  hydrocele,  ii.  498  ; diagnosis  > 
between  hydrocele  and  diseases  of  the 
testis,  ii.  498  ; South  on  the  complications  ‘ 
of  hydrocele,  ii.  498 ; causes,  ii.  498 ; 
Rochoux,  Velpeau,  Blandin,  Pigne,  and  ; 
Gausseil  on  hydrocele  caused  by  gonor-  - 
rhea,  ii.  498  ; prognosis,  ii.  499  ; treatment,  . 
ii.  499;  Brodie,  Astley  Cooper,  and  South  i 
« on  the  spontaneous  cure  of  hydrocele,  ii.  . 
499 ; situation  in  which  the  puncture  of  t 
the  hydrocele  is  to  be  performed,  ii.  500; 
the  operation  of  tapping,  ii.  500  ; Travers, 
Lewis,  and  South  on  the  treatment  of 
hydrocele  by  punctures,  ii.  500 ; tapping  c 
with  a lancet,  ii.  501 ; varying  consistence  • 
of  the  fluid  in  hydrocele,  ii.  501  ; treat- : 
ment  after  tapping,  ii.  501  ; Astley  CooperP 
on  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  exer-  - 
cise  after  tapping,  ii.  5ttl ; South  on  the  • 
impropriety  of  any  other  operation  tlian  : 
tapping  in  old  people,  ii.  501 ; radical  i 
cure  of  hydrocele,  ii.  501 ; by  external', 
stimulant  applications,  ii.  502 ; Kinder 
Wood’s  operation  of  excising  a portion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  502  ; the  radical . 
cure  by  incision,  ii.  502 ; mode  of  ope- 
rating, ii.  502;  after-treatment,  ii.  502; 
if  during  the  operation  the  testicle  1<  ■ 
found  hardened,  must  be  extirpated,  ii. 
503  ; hydatids  of  the  testicle  also  to_  be  ■ 
removed,  ii.  503 ; the  operation  by  injec- 
tion, ii.  503  ; mode  of  operating,  ii-  .503; 
after-treatment,  ii.  503;  strength  of  the 
injection  should  vary  according  to  the  ■ 
sensibility  of  the  patient,  ii.  503  ; various 
fluids  used  as  injections,  ii.  503:  Sonth 
on  the  iodine  injection  in  hydrocele,  n-  : 
504 ; occasional  failure  of  the  injection  : 
to  cure  the  disease,  ii.  504  ; Astley  Cooper  i 
on  the  cause  of  the  failure,  ii.504* : Brodie  i 
and  Everard  Home’s  cases  of  relapse  of  ’ 
hydrocele  after  a long  time,  ii.  504  ; b’outh 
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(on  suppuration  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
I after  the  operation  by  injection,  ii.  504  ; 
(South  on  the  treatment  when  the  cellular 
(tissue  of  the  scrotum  is  injected  by  mis- 
flake,  instead  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  ii. 
504 ; treatment  of  hydrocele  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a seton,  ii.  504 ; Holbrook, 
Ouseiioort,  Green,  and  South  on  the 
'.reatment  of  hydrocele  by  the  seton, 
ii.  505  ; use  of  a tent,  ii.  505 ; treatment 
oy  caustic,  ii.  505 ; Hesselbach  on  the 
■.reatment  of  hydrocele  by  caustic,  ii.  506  ; 
cutting  away  the  vaginal  tunic,  ii.  506 ; 
>8oyer,  Dupuytren,  Textor,  Balling,  and 
(South  on  this  operation,  ii.  506 ; relative 
lvalue  of  these  operations,  ii.  506  ; con- 
' lenital  hi/drocele,  ii.  507  ; characters  and 
laatural  cure,  ii.  507  ; congenital  hydrocele 
nf  women,  ii.  507  ; period  of  its  occurrence, 

• i.  507 ; treatment,  ii.  508  ; Viguerin  and 
lOesault’s  plans,  ii.  508 ; treatment  by  in- 
*ection  dangerous,  ii.  508 ; varieties  of 
congenital  hydrocele,  and  their  treatment, 
ii.  508;  hydrocele  complicated  with  rup- 
ture, ii.  509;  symptoms,  ii.  509;  diagno- 
sis, ii.  509;  treatment,  ii.  510;  when  the 
.•upture  is  reducible,  ii.  510;  when  irre- 
ducible, ii.  510  ; South  on  the  treatment 
of  hydrocele  complicated  with  rupture, 
i.  511;  hydrocele  of  the  general  vaginal 
■unic,  ii.  511 ; varieties,  ii.  511 ; charac- 
ters and  treatment,  ii.  511  ; encysted  hydro- 
:ele,  ii.  511;  characters  and  treatment, 
i i.  511;  the  operation,  ii.  511;  forma- 
■ ion  of  stony  concretions  in  the  fluids 
\f  the  body,  ii.  512;  are  formed  in  the 
/irine,  bile,  saliva,  and  faeces,  ii.  512; 
■irinary  calculus:  Magendie,  von  Wal- 
.'iher,  Austin,  Wetzlar,  Willis,  and  Jones 
bn  the  formation  of  calculi,  ii.  513 ; ge- 
lieral  constituents  of  calculi,  ii.  517  ; other 
find  more  rare  constituents,  ii.  517  ; Tay- 
e or  on  the  rarity  of  carbonate  of  lime  cal- 
:uli,  ii.  518  ; iiric  acid  and  urate  of  am- 
>nonia,  ii.  518  ; the  combination  of  uric 
icid  with  ammonia,  and  its  precipitation 
. n the  free  state  on  the  cooling  of  the  urine, 
i.  518;  the  development  of  free  acids  in 
i^he  urine,  ii.  519  ; oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  519  ; 
■frequently  forms  the  nucleus  of  a calcu- 
' us,  but  not  uncombined,  ii.  519  ; a cal- 
Milus  of  almost  pure  oxalate  of  lime  has 
jeen  met  with,  ii.  51 9 : Prout  and  Walther 
un  the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine, 
!ii.  519  ; presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  in 
"'.he  urine,  ii.  520  ; combinations  of  oxalic 
i icid,  ii.  .520;  cystin,  ii.  521;  calculi  of 
cystic  oxide  rare,  ii.  521  ; usually  consist 
entirely  of  this  substance,  but  occasionally 
• met  with  as  nuclei  of  other  calculi,  ii. 
*521 ; formation  of  cystic  oxide  calculi,  ii. 
1521  ; chemical  composition,  ii.  521  • xmi. 
rhtc  oxide,  uric  oxide,  ii.  521  ; of  very  rare 

!)ccurrence,  li.  521 ; chemical  composition. 


ii.  521  ; never  occurs  in  solution,  or  as  a 
precipitate  from  the  urine,  ii.  521 ; phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  ii.  522  ; 
causes  of  its  formation,  ii.  522  ; Jones  on 
the  phosphatic  diathesis,  ii.  522 ; con- 
necting material  of  calculi,  ii.  522  ; causes 
of  the  production  of  gravel  and  calculi, 
ii.  522  ; remote  causes,  ii.  522;  Taylor  on 
the  calculi  of  children,  ii.  523 ; foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder  act  as  the  nuclei  of 
calculi,  ii.  523;  forei^  bodies  rarely 
coated  with  uric  acid,  ii.  524 ; South  on 
foreign  bodies  as  the  nuclei  of  stones,  ii. 
524 ; Astley  Cooper,  Brodie,  and  Everard 
Home’s  cases,  ii.  524;  A.  White  and  Ar- 
nott’s  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  va- 
gina, the  bladder  injured,  and  formation 
of  calculi,  ii.  524  : varieties  of  calculi,  ii. 
525 ; characters,  ii.  525 ; characters  of 
uric  acid  calculi,  ii.  525  ; of  urate  of  am- 
monia, ii.  525 ; of  mulberry  stones,  ii. 
525;  of  hempseed  calculi,  ii.  526;  of  the 
earthy  phosphates,  ii.  526  ; of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  ii.  526  ; of  the  fusible  stone, 
ii.  526 ; of  the  cystic  oxide,  ii.  526  ; of 
xanthic  oxide,  ii.  526  ; of  carbonate  of 
lime,  ii.  526  ; physical  characters  of  cal- 
culi, ii.  526  ; division  of  calculi  according 
to  their  chemical  composition,  ii.  527 ; 
frequency  of  the  different  kinds  of  cal- 
culi, ii.  527  ; amorphous  urinary  sediments, 
ii.  528  ; Dr.  Prout  on  lithic  or  uric  acid 
sediments,  ii.  528  ; characters  of  yellow 
sediments,  ii.  528 ; of  red  or  lateritious 
sediments,  ii.  528  ; of  pink  sediments,  ii. 
528  ; white  lithate  or  urate  of  soda  sedi- 
ment, ii.  529  ; eharacters  and  accompany- 
ing symptoms  of  the  phosphatic  sedi- 
ments, ii.  529  ; causes  of  the  phosphatic 
sediments,  ii.  530;  oxalate  of  lime  sedi- 
ment, ii.  530 ; characters  of  the  urine  in 
cystic  oxide  calculus,  ii.  530 ; gravel,  ii. 
530  ; definition  and  characters,  ii.  530  ; 
Magendie  on  hairy  gravel,  ii.  530  ; symp- 
toms of  gravel,  ii.  531  ; Prout  on  the 
characters  and  symptoms  of  crystallized 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  531  ; Prout  on  the 
crystallized  phosphatic  sediments,  ii.  .*;32  ; 
Prout  on  the  rarity  of  crystallized  oxalate 
of  lime  gravel,  ii.  532;  symptoms  of  the 
oxalic  diathesis,  ii.  532 ; causes  and  treat- 
ment, ii.  533  ; treatment  of  gravel,  ii.  533  ; 
of  uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  533;  Wetzlar, 
Jones,  Wilson  Philip,  and  Brodie  on  the 
treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  534; 
Prout  on  the  treatment  of  a fit  of  the 
grp’el,  ii.  535 ; Jones  on  the  treatment  of 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  535  ; treatment  of 
cystic  oxide  gravel,  ii.  536  ; of  oxalate  of 
lime  gravel,  ii.  536;  of  phosphate  of  lime 
gravel,  ii.  537  ; Prout  on  the  treatment  of 
cystic  oxide  gravel,  ii.  537 ; Prout  and 
Jones  on  the  treatment  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime  diathesis,  ii.  537  ; Prout  and  Jones 
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on  the  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis, ii.  538  ; stones  in  the  hidnei/s,  ii. 
539  ; situation,  ii.  539;  Proutou  the  for- 
mation of  uric  acid  calculi  in  the  kid- 
neys, ii.  540  ; Brodie  on  the  connexion 
between  uric  acid  calculi  and  gout,  ii. 
540 ; Prout  and  Brodie  on  renal  calculi 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  540  ; Prout  on  renal 
calculi  of  cystic  oxide,  ii.  541 ; Prout  on 
the  rarity  of  phosphatic  renal  calculi,  ii. 
541  ; diagnosis,  ii.  541 ; S)'mptoms,  ii. 
541  ; Brodie  on  the  symptoms  of  renal 
calculi,  ii.  541 ; Astley  Cooper  and  Bro- 
die’s  cases,  ii.  541  ; progress  of  stone  in 
the  kidney,  ii.  541  ; Brodie  on  the  pas- 
sage of  renal  calculi  into  the  bladder,  ii. 

541  ; Kevin,  Astley  Cooper  and  Brodie’s 
cases  of  renal  calculi  communicating  with 
abscess  in  the  loins,  ii.  542  ; Crisp’s  case 
of  fracture  of  a renal  calculus  by  sudden 
exertion,  ii.  542 ; treatment,  ii.  542  ; re- 
moval of  the  calculus  by  nephrotomy,  ii. 

542  ; directions  for  the  operation,  ii.  542  ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  treatment  of 
renal  calculi,  ii.  542  ; Prout  on  the  treat- 
ment of  nephritis  complicating  renal  cal- 
culi, ii.  542  ; Brodie  on  gouty  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  ii.  543 ; stone  in  the 
•ureters,  ii.  543  ; symptoms,  ii.  543  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  543  ; ISrodie  on  the  symptoms  of 
stone  in  the  ureter,  ii.  543 ; Brodie  and 
Travers’  cases  of  impaction  of  calculi  in 
the  ureters,  ii.  544 ; Cline  and  Astley 
Cooper’s  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  kid- 
ney from  impaction  of  calculi  in  the  ure- 
ters. ii.  544  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  calculi  in  the  ureters,  ii.  544 ; 
stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  544 ; origin  and 
varieties,  ii.  544 ; Brodie  on  the  preva- 
lence of  calculi  in  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  at  different  ages,  ii.  545  ; Smith 
on  the  statistics  of  lithotomy,  ii.  545 ; 
Copland  Hutchinson  on  the  rarity  of  cal- 
culus among  seamen,  ii.  545 ; forms  of 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  ii.  545  ; characters 
and  situation,  ii.  546  ; sacculated  and  ad- 
herent calculi,  ii.  546  ; Taylor  on  hour- 
glass calculi,  ii.  546  ; Cline,  Mayo,  Astley 
Cooper.  Smith,  and  Cheselden’s  cases  of 
large  calculi,  ii.  546 ; Martineau’s  cases  of 
very  small  stones,  ii.  547 ; Astley  Cooper's 
case  of  a great  number  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  ii.  547  ; Pott’s  case  of  fusible 
calculus  in  a vesical  rupture,  ii.  547 ; 
Brodie’s  case  of  encysted  calculus,  ii.  547 ; 
■Wickham’s  case  of  calculus  enclosed  in  a 
bag  of  lymph  encrusted  with  calculous 
matter,  ii.  548 ; Brodie,  Prout,  and 
Crosse  on  the  spontaneous  breaking  up  of 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  ii.  548  ; symptoms 
of  vesical  calculus,  ii.  548  ; Prout  on  the 
symptoms  of  vesical  calculus,  ii.  550 ; 
sounding  the  bladder,  ii.  550 ; Klein, 
Brodie,  and  South  on  sounding,  ii.  550 ; 


Brodie  and  South  on  the  existence  of  cal- 
culous symptoms,  without  the  presence  of 
a stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  551 ; South  on 
the  simulation  of  calculus  by  vesical 
polypus,  ii.  551 ; measuring  the  size  of  • 
the  calculus,  ii.  551  ; South  on  measuring  i i 
the  calculus,  ii.  551;  various  modes  of  j 
treatment,  ii.  552  ; internal  use  of  stone-  - 
solvents,  ii.  552 ; empirical  remedies,  ii.  j 
552;  efficacy  of  stone-solvents,  ii.  552;  i 
Liston’s  ca.se  of  partial  solution  of  a stone  { 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  553 ; injection  of  sol-  ! ' 
vents  into  the  bladder,  ii.  553 ; directions'  j I 
for  the  use  of  solvent  injections,  ii.  553;  j 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  | 
these  modes  of  treatment,  ii.  553 ; Pe-  J 
louze’s  experiments,  ii.  554;  Prout  and  j 
Brodie  on  the  use  of  stone-solvents,  ii. 
554 ; dissolving  stone  by  means  of  the> 
galvanic  pile,  ii.  555  ; the  apparatus  and; 
its  application,  ii.  555;  extraction  of  the 
stone  through  the  urethra,  ii.  555  ; by  di- 
latation, ii.  555  ; principally  applicable  to  ' 
females,  ii.  555  ; mode  ofeff'ecting  the  dilar 
tation,  ii.  555;  Brodie  on  the  dilatation  of 
the  urethra,  ii.  556  ; Astley  Cooper,  Listoa 
and  Brodie  on  the  dilatation  of  the  female 
urethra,  ii.  556  ; crushing  the  stone, — lithof' 
tritjj,  ii.  557  ; Gruithuisen,  Elderton,  and 
Sanctorius’  lithotritic  instruments,  ii.  558; 
case  of  the  Monk  of  Citeaux,  ii.  558; 
General  Martin’s  case,  ii.  558 ; improve*  : 
meat  of  lithotritic  instruments,  ii.  559; 
three  classes  of  lithotritic  instruments, 
ii.  559  ; relative  value  of  these  instru- 
ments, ii.  560  ; advantages  and  disadvant-  j 
ages  of  the  three-limbed  perforating  for-  1 1 
ceps,  ii.  560 ; of  Jacobson’s  instrument,  ii-  J j 
560;  of  Heurteloup’s  percuteur,  ii.  560;  Ij 
treatment  prior  to  the  operation,  ii.  561 ; . t 
position  of  the  patient,  ii.  561 ; mode  of  ^ ; 
operating,  ii.  561 ; with  the  three-limt)ed  : j 
perforating  forceps  of  Civiale  and  Leroy,  ' 
ii.  562 ; with  Jacobson’s  instrument,  ii. 
563;  withHeurteloup’spercuteur,  ii.  563; 
duration  of  a lithotriptic  sitting,  ii.  5<;4; 
treatment  after  the  operation,  ii.  564; 
escape  of  sand  and  calculous  fiagraents,  • 
ii.  564  ; arrest  of  fragments  in  the  ure- 
thra, ii.  565;  breaking  up  the  fragments  • 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  565;  treatment  of 
fragments  of  calculus  fixed  in  the  urethrs, 
ii.  565 : by  extraction,  ii.  566 ; remov.al 
by  incision,  ii.  566;  examination  of  the 
bladder  when  the  calculous  symptoms 
have  ceased,  ii.  566;  lithotrityin  women, 
ii.  566  ; cutting  for  the  stone, — lithotomy, 
ii.  568;  definition,  ii.  568;  should  be 
performed  early,  ii.  568 ; circumstance* 
contra-indicating  the  operation,  ii.  568; 
Cline,  Attenburrow  and  Astley  Cooper’s 
cases  of  old  men  operated  on  for  stone, 
ii.  569  ; Keate,  Hunter  and  Civiale’s  ope- 
rations on  infants,  ii.  569  ; Green’s  case  of 
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lithotomy  in  a fat  man  of  .'iO  years  of  age, 
ii.  5t)9  ; preparation  of  the  patient  for  the 
operation,  ii.  569  ; cutting  for  the  stone  in 
man,  ii.  570  ; with  the  little  or  Celsian 
apparatus,  ii.  570;  mode  of  operating,  ii. 
570  ; objections  to  the  operation,  ii.  571 ; 
cutting  for  the  stone  with  the  great  appa- 
ratus, ii.  571  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  571  ; 
advantages  of  this  operation  over  the  little 
apparatus,  ii.  572  ; the  high  operation, 
ii.  572;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  573  ; modi- 
fications of  the  operation,  ii.  574  ; dressing 
the  wound,  ii.  575;  the  prevention  of  in- 
filtration of  urine  from  this  operation,  ii. 
575 ; treatment  of  the  wound  for  some 
-lays,  ii.  576;  untoward  circumstances 
luring  and  after  the  operation,  ii.  576  ; 
idvantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable, 
i.  577;  Cheselden  on  the  high  operation, 
i.  577;  the  lateral  operation,  ii.  578; 
Hau’s  mode  of  operating,  ii.  579  ; Chesel- 
ien’s  operation  for  stone,  ii.  580,  585 ; 
oreparations  for  the  operation,  ii.  580  ; 
iouth  on  the  binding  a patient  prior  to 
he  operation,  ii.  580  ; mode  of  operating, 
i.  581  ; Brodie’s  case  of  encysted  calcu- 
lus removed  by  the  lateral  operation,  ii. 
•581 ; South’s  case  of  stone  undetected  by 
■he  sound  during  eight  years,  ii.  581 ; 
drodie  and  South  on  the  external  inci- 
.ion,  ii.  582;  Scarpa  on  the  division  of 
he  prostate,  ii.  583;  Key  and  Liston’s 
nodes  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  584  ; Dr. 
lames  Douglas  and  Sharp  on  Cheselden’s 
•peration,  ii.  586  ; Douglas  on  the  dis- 
ection of  the  parts  concerned  in  this  ope- 
'•ation,  ii.  587  ; Martineau  and  Brom- 
ield’s  operations,  ii.  587  ; Brodie  on  the 
ection  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  ii. 
i88;  use  of  Langenbeck’s  knife,  ii.  589  ; 
''homas  Blizard,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Tyr- 
ell  on  the  section  of  the  prostate,  ii.  590  ; 
xtraction  of  the  calculus,  ii.  590  ; use 
f the  cutting  gorget,  an  improvement  on 
Iheselden’s  blunt  gorget,  ii.  591 ; Cline’s 
orget,ii.  592;  Scarpa’s  gorget,  ii.  592; 
vstley  Cooper  on  opening  the  membran- 
us  part  of  the  urethra,  ii.  592  ; South  on 
le  use  of  the  cutting  gorget,  ii.  593  ; ob- 
■ctions  to  the  cutting  gorgets,  ii.  593  ; 
outh’s  opinion  that  these  objections  are 
roundless,  ii.  593 ; Le  Cat  and  Pajola’s 
lode  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  594:  ob- 
■ ictions  to  the  operation,  ii.  595 ; Frere 
ildme’s  oppation  with  the  lilhotome  cache, 
. 595  ; disadvantages  of  the  instrument, 
i*!^ . 596 ; Boyer’s  mode  of  using  Frere 
|f*'Ame’s  lithotomo,  ii.  596  ; Dupuytren’s 
A ilateral  section,  ii.  596  ; mode  of  operat- 

• ig,  ii.  596  ; Bedard  s modification  of  the 

# aeration,  ii.  597  ; advantages  and  disad- 
■m  intages  of  the  operation,  ii.  597  ; extent 

the  incision  in  the  prostate  and  neck 


of  the  bladder,  ii.  598 ; extraction  of  the 
stone,  ii.  599  ; obstacles  to  the  extraetion 
of  the  stone,  ii.  599  ; taiUe  en  deux  terns, 
ii.  600;  Brodie  and  South  on  contraction 
of  the  bladder  during  lithotomy,  ii.  600  ; 
extraction  of  the  stone  when  enclosed  by 
a contracted  bladder,  ii.  601  ; of  an  en- 
cysted stone,  ii.  601 ; of  a stone  lodging 
in  the  ureter,  and  projecting  into  the  blad- 
der, ii.  601  ; of  a stone  lying  in  a hollow, 
ii.  601 ; of  a stone  covered  with  fungosi- 
ties,  ii.  601 ; of  a brittle  and  easily- 
breaking  stone,  ii.  601  ; dressing  the 
wound,  ii.  602 ; hmmorrhage  during  the 
operation,  ii.  602 ; from  the  branches  of 
the  superficial  perineal  artery,  ii.  602 ; 
from  the  inferior  hmmorrhoidal,  ii.  602  ; 
from  the  internal  hsemorrhoidal,  ii.  602  ; 
from  the  internal  pudic,  ii.  602  ; from 
the  vesical,  ii.  602;  treatment  of  the 
haemorrhage,  ii.  602  ; Erard,  Dupuytren, 
and  von  Graefe’s  compressors,  ii.  603  ; 
Shaw’s  case  of  fatal  hmmorrhage  in  litho- 
tomy, from  wound  of  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  penis,  ii.  603 ; Brodie  on  the  effects  of 
haemorrhage  in  lithotomy,  ii.  603 ; South 
on  the  treatment  of  hmmorrhage  during 
and  after  the  operation,  ii.  603;  Brodie’s 
case  of  fatal  venous  haemorrhage  in  litho- 
tomy, ii.  603  ; symptoms  of  haemorrhage 
into  the  bladder  after  the  operation,  ii. 
603 ; South  on  secondary  haemorrhage 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  604;  Brodie,  Earle, 
Travers,  Green,  and  South’s  cases,  ii.  604; 
wounding  the  rectum,  ii.  605 ; South  on 
wounding  the  rectum,  ii.  606 ; convul- 
sions and  fainting,"  ii.  606  ; after  treat- 
ment, ii.  606  ; South  on  the  treatment  to 
be  adopted  after  the  operation  for  litho- 
tomy, ii.  607  ; causes  and  treatment  of 
inflammation  after  the  operation,  ii.  609  ; 
of  spasm,  ii.  609  ; Key  on  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  bladder  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  after  lithotomy,  ii.  609  ; Brodie  on 
the  dangerous  symptoms  which  follow  the 
incision  of  the  prostate  extending  into  the 
loose  cellular  texture  surrounding  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  ii.  609  ; treatment  of 
the  consecutive  hasmorrhage,  ii.  610- 
abscesses  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder’ 
11.  611;  incontinence  of  urine  and  im- 
potence, ii.  611;  disposition  to  litho- 
genesis,  ii.  611;  opening  the  bladder 
from  the  perineum,  ii.  611;  Foubert’s 
operation,  ii.  611;  cutting  for  the  stone 
through  the  rectum,  ii.  612;  Brodie  on 
the  recto-vesical  operation,  ii.  612;  Sol- 
ly’s case  of  recto-vesical  operation,  ii. 
612  ; Sanson’s  two  modes  of  operating,  ii. 
612  ; description  of  the  operation,  ii.  6i3  • 
modifications  of  the  operation,  ii.  614  • 
after-treatment,  ii.  614  ; advantages  ard’ 
disadvantages  of  the  rccto-vcsical  opera- 
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tion,  ii.  615;  results  of  recto-vesical  li- 
thotomy, ii.  615  ; Vacca  llerlinghieri  and 
Dupuytreu’s  operations  for  stone,  ii.  616  ; 
cutting  for  the  stone  in  women,  ii.  616  ; 
various  modes  of  operating,  ii.  617  ; Ast- 
ley  Cooper  on  the  symptoms  of  stone  in 
women,  ii.  617  ; Brodie  on  the  expulsion 
of  small  calculi  from  the  bladder  in  wo- 
men, ii.  617  ; Brodie  and  Astley  Cooper's 
cases  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  and  va- 
gina by  the  pressure  of  large  calculi,  ii. 

617  ; cutting  for  the  stone  in  women  by 
the  lateral  operation,  ii.  617 ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  617  ; the  horizontal  cut  on 
one  or  both  sides,  ii.  618  ; Liston’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  618;  the  vertical  cut  upwards,  ii. 

618  ; Brodie’s  modification  of  the  vertical 
cut  upwards,  ii.  618;  advantages  of  the 
vertical  cut  upwards,  ii.  619;  the  verti- 
cal cut  downwards,  ii.  619 ; the  cut  below 
the  pubic  symphysis,  ii.  619;  objections 
to  the  operation,  ii.  620 ; Lisfranc’s 
vestibular  cut,  ii.  620 ; mode  of  operating, 
ii.  620  ; objections  to  the  operation,  ii. 
620 ; von  Kern’s  operation,  ii.  620 ; the 
vagino-vesical  cut,  ii.  621  ; advantages  of 
this  operation,  ii.  621  ; Astley  Cooper, 
Brodie,  Liston,  Hey,  and  South  on  the 
incontinence  of  urine  consequent  on  the 
operation,  ii.  621 ; South  on  dilatation  of 
the  female  urethra  for  the  extraction  of 
calculi,  ii.  622;  opening  the  bladder 
above  the  pubic  symphysis,  ii.  622 ; com- 
parison of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  ii. 
622  ; equality  of  the  possible  evils  after 
the  two  operations,  ii.  623 ; possible  evils 
from  lithotrity,  ii.  623 ; Liston  on  the 
breaking  or  bending  of  lithotritic  instru- 
ments in  the  bladder,  ii.  623  ; Brodie  on 
the  occurrenee  of  htemorrhage  and  of 
rigors  after  lithotrity, ii.  623 ; comparison 
of  the  results  in  lithotomy  and  lithotrity, 
ii.  624 ; cases  in  which  lithotrity  is  inap- 
plicable, ii.  624;  lithotomy  preferable 
for  children,  ii.  624  ; lithotrity  preferable 
in  advanced  age,  females,  and  in  very  stout 
persons,  ii.  624 ; stones  of  moderate  size, 
and  round  or  oval  in  shape,  best  for 
crushing,  ii.  624 ; cases  in  which  litho- 
trity is  preferable,  and  cases  in  which 
lithotomy  should  be  performed,  ii.  625 ; 
stricture  of  the  urethra  only  a temporary 
contra-indication  to  lithotrity,  ii.  625 ; 
palsy  of  the  bladder  not  a contra-indica- 
tion, ii.  625  ; Key  on  the  advantages  and 
applicability  of  lithotrity,  ii.  625 ; Key 
on  lithotrity  with  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  calculus,  ii.  626  ; Key  on  the  applica- 
bility of  lithotrity  or  lithotomy  according 
to  the  age  of  the  calculous  patient,  ii.  626  ; 
Key  on  the  requisite  condition  of  the 
bladder  for  the  oiieration  of  lithotrity,  ii. 
627  ; Key  on  irritability  of  the  bladder,  ii. 
627;  Brodie,  Liston,  and  South  on  the 


cases  in  which  lithotrity  should  be  per- 
formed, and  on  those  in  which  lithotoiny 
should  be  preferred,  ii.  627 ; stone  in  tlie 
urethra,  ii.  630;  consequences  of  the  im- 
paction of  stones  or  other  foreign  bodies  in  i 
any  part  of  the  urethra,  ii.  630  ; Travenf  ' 
case  of  calculus  in  the  urethra,  ii.  630;  : 
Home’s  case  of  retention  of  urine,  and  eon-  • 
sequent  mortification  from  the  impaction  i 
of  calculi  in  the  urethra,  ii.  630  ; Liston's  t 
case  of  a small  brass  ring  encircling  the  ; 
penis,  ii.  630  ; symptoms  of  stone  at  the  i 
neck  of  the  bladder,  ii.  630;  treatment  ( 
and  removal  by  operation,  ii.  630;  South  i 
on  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  urethra,  ii.  , 
631 ; symptoms  and  treatment  of  stone  in  i 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  ii.  i, 
631 ; of  stone  in  the  spongy  part  of  the  t 
urethra,  ii.  631  ; in  the  fossa  navicularis,  i, 
ii.  631 ; the  entire  urethra,  in  rare  cases,  v 
blocked  up  with  calculi,  ii.  632  ; South  on  ■ 
the  extraction  of  calculi  in  the  urethra  in  a 
front  of  the  scrotum  without  incising  the  i 
canal,  ii.  632 ; urinary  calculi  external  to  • 
the  unnary  passage,  ii.  632;  are  met  with  h 
in  the  perineum  or  scrotum  from  the  de-  r 
struction  of  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  ii.  i. 
632 ; consequences,  ii.  632  ; may  also « 
occur  in  the  vagina  or  rectum  by  the  de- 
struction  of  their  parietes,  ii.  632  ; Vin- 1- 
cent’s  case  of  calculi  in  the  perineum,  ii.  n 
632 ; Vincent’s  case  of  calculi  between  * 
the  prepuce  and  glans  penis,  ii.  638 ; ■ : 
treatment  of  these  calculi,  ii.  633;  pros-* 
tatal  stones,  ii.  633;  varieties,  ii.  638;  i 
Astley  Cooper’s  case,  ii.  634;  treatment 
by  operation,  ii.  634;  Green’s  case  ofi* 
encysted  stone,  ii.  634  ; Travers’  case  ofe- 
stone  broken  up  under  the  use  of  a const!-  '' 
tutional  stone-solvent,  ii.  634;  statistics  4 
of  the  operations  of  lithotomy  at  St.  Tho-'i* 
mas’  hospital  from  1800  to  1846,  ii.  635p 
lithectasy,  cijstectasy,  ii.  642  ; object  of  the> 
operation,  li.  642;  originally  proposed- 
by  John  Douglas,  ii.  642  ; Dr.  Arnottand  • 
Astley  Cooper’s  case,  ii.  643  ; Elliott,  Dw 
Wright,  and  Fergussou’s  cases,  ii.  643.  ' 

Forster  on  the  cure  of  syphilis  by  the 
chloride  of  gold  and  silver,  i.  670. 

Fodbert’s  operation  of  opening  the  bladder 
through  the  perineum,  ii.  611. 

Foui.liay’s  plan  of  amputating  the  thigh 
with  the  flap  from  before,  ii.  909. 

Fournier’s  case  of  foreign  body  in  the: 
heart,  i.  455. 

Foy’s  analysis  of  scirrluis,  ii.  763. 

Fractures  of  bones  in  general  : — Define  : 
tion  of  a fracture,  i.  496 : nature  and 
varieties  of  fractures,  i.  496 ; sub-divi- 
sion of  fractures  into  complete  and  in- 
complete, i.  497 ; Boyer’s  objection  t^  \ 
this  sub-division,  i.  497  ; Medina's  cxpcn^ 
ments,  i.  457  ; causes,  local  and  general 
of  fractures,  i.  497  ; influence  of  cxteni*'  | 
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violence,  i.  497;  the  contrecoup,  i.  497  ; 
opinions  of  Bichat,  Mercier,  and  Pigne' 
on  tlie  changes  which  the  substance  of 
oone  undergoes  in  advanced  age,  i.  497  ; 
diagnosis  of  fracture,  i.  498  ; Lisfranc  on 
he  use  of  the  stethoscope  in  the  diagnosis 
)f  fractures,  i.  498 ; prognosis,  i.  498  ; 
inion  of  the  ends  of  a fractured  bone,  i. 
199  ; formation  of  callus,  i.  499  ; Dupuy- 
ren  on  the  two  periods  in  the  formation 
,)f  bone,  i.  499;  John  Hunter  on  the 
>eriod  of  union,  and  the  manner  in  which 
i t takes  place  in  simple  fracture,  i.  500  ; 
■dreschet  and  Villermd  on  the  re-union  of 
jiactures,  i.  500 ; Breschet  and  Villerme' 

I n the  double  formation  of  bony  substance 
ia  fracture,  i.  501;  Miescher,  Weber, 
idreschet,  Villerme,  Meding,  Scarpa,  and 
L )upuy tren  on  the  production  of  callus,  i. 
>01 ; summary  of  Miescher’s  views  on 
he  formation  of  the  primary  and  secon- 
ary  callus,  i.  501 ; formation  of  an  arti- 
cial  unnatural  joint,  from  an  imperfect 
ondition  of  the  callus,  i.  502  ; fracture  of 
ihe  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule, 
f the  olecranon,  knee-cap,  and  heel-bone, 
nites  generally  by  a tough  cellular  inter- 
ibstance,  i.  502  ; South  on  the  causes  of 
le  want  of  bony  union  in  such  cases,  i. 
03 ; partial  union  of  broken  bone  from 
;nperfect  adaptation,  i.  503 ; treatment  of 
actures,  i.  503 ; setting  the  fracture,  i. 
03 ; application  of  the  fracture-appara- 
LS,  i.  503 ; varieties  of  splints,  i.  503  ; 
jjection  of  fracture-plasters,  i.  504  ; com- 
resses  should  not  be  applied  on  the  seat 
f fracture,  i.  504 ; South  on  the  non- 
ecessity for  bandages  in  fractures,  i. 
)4 ; Cheselden,  John  Lawrence,  and 
3uth  on  the  immovable  apparatus  for 
actures,  i.  504,  505 ; Smee’s  experi- 
ents,  i.  505 ; Tavignot  on  the  use  of  oil 
irnish  applied  over  the  starch  bandage 
fractures  in  young  children,  i.  505 ; 
e simple  contentive  apparatus  in  trans- 
;rK  fractures,  and  such  as  are  not  very 
)lique,  i.  506  ; position  of  the  limb 
iriug  extension  and  counter-extension, 
506 ; South  on  the  position  of  the  limb 
hen  stiffiiess  of  the  joint  is  anticipated, 
506  ; treatment  of  the  fracture  after  it 
IS  been  set,  i.  506  ; South  on  the  after- 
ieatmentof  the  fracture,  i.  507  ; general 
meatment,  i.  507  ; South  on  the  impro- 
l*-iety  of  setting  a fracture  before  the 
I pse  of  a few  days,  i.  507;  South  on  the 
# imediate  management  of  fractured  cla- 
gclc,  and  of  oblique  fractures,  i.  508;  se- 
llTity  of  the  symptoms  in  compound  frac- 
ra_res,  i.  508;  setting  a compound  frac- 
^re,  I.  .608  ; enlarging  the  wound,  if  the 
ejecting  piece  of  bone  be  firmly  girt  by 
' 0/^  Sf'^ing  off  the  protruding  portion, 
j08  , removal  of  splinters,  i.  508  • 
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treatment  during  suppuration,  i.  509  ; 
wounds  of  large  vessels  in  compound 
fracture,  i.  509 ; causes  and  treatment  of 
mortification  in  compound  fracture,  i. 
509 ; complication  of  compound  fracture 
with  delirium  tremens — symptoms  and 
treatment,  i.  509  ; South’s  definition  of  a 
compound  fracture,  i.  509  ; John  Hunter 
on  the  consequences  of  compound  frac- 
tures, i.  509 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  effect 
of  compound  fractures  on  the  constitution, 
and  on  the  reduction  of  a compound  to 
a simple  fracture,  i.  510  ; Miescher’s  ex- 
periments to  induce  suppuration  in  com- 
pound fractures,  i.  510;  South  on  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  in  compound 
fracture,  i.  510;  South  on  the  exhibition 
of  opium  in  compound  fractures,  i.  510; 
South  on  bread  and  water  poultices  in 
compound  fractures,  i.  510  ; South  on  the  ‘ 
enlargement  of  the  wound,  and  on  sawing 
off  the  projecting  portion  of  bone,  i.  510  ; 
South  on  the  removal  of  splinters,  i.  510; 
South  on  the  formation  and  treatment  of 
abscesses  during  the  progress  of  compound 
fractures,  i.  511 ; South  on  the  treatment 
of  wounded  vessels  in  compound  fractures, 
i.  511  ; South  on  mortification  in  com- 
pound fractnre,  and  its  treatment,  local 
and  general,  i.  511;  measures  proposed 
to  keep  the  limb  at  rest,  i.  512 ; Larrey 
and  Seutin  on  the  treatment  for  compound 
fracture,  i.  512;  Amesbury’s  fracture- 
apparatus^  i.  512;  choice  of  position  in 
compound  fracture,  i.  513 ; setting  the 
fracture,  i.  513;  Astley  Cooper  on  dress- 
ing the  wound  in  compound  fracture, 
i.  514 ; local  treatment  of  the  injured 
limb,  i.  514  ; after-treatment,  i.  515  ; John 
Hunter  on  the  treatment  of  compound 
fracture,  i.  515;  Astley  Cooper  on  the 
nnion  of  compound  fractures,  i.  515; 
summary  of  Miescher’s  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  processes  under  which  sup- 
purating fractures  are  united,  i.  516;  con- 
ditions under  which  amputation  may  be 
necessary  in  fractures,  i.  517 ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Abernethy  on  the  question  of 
immediate  amputation,  i.  518;  South  on 
the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining on  the  necessity  for  immediate 
amputation,  i.  519  ; of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury,  i.  519  ; the  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  his  capability  to  bear 
the  second  severe  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion, i.  520;  the  immediate  and  remote 
consequences  of  compound  fracture,  i. 
521  ; sympathetic,  symptomatic,  or  irri- 
tative fever,  i.  521  ; Abernethy  and  John 
Hunter  on  symptomatic  fever,  i.  521  ; the 
fever  almost  invariably  subsides  as  sup- 
puration is  established,!.  521  ; occurrence 
of  secondaij  constitutional  or  nervous 
symptoms,  i,  522 ; amputation  must  not 
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be  performed  wliile  the  symptomatic 
fever  continues,  i.  522  ; John  Hunter  on 
hectic  fever,  i.  522 ; Hunter  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  injured  limb  while  the 
patient  is  hectic,  i.  522  ; of  the  advan- 
tages hoped  for  by  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  injured  parts,  in  preference  to  at- 
tempting to  save  them,  i.  523  ; John 
Hunter  on  the  slight  constitutional  irrita- 
tion after  amputation,  when  union  by  tbe 
first  intention  takes  place,  i.  523 ; South 
on  the  objects  and  occasional  results  of 
immediate  amputation,  i.  523 ; the  sus- 
pensory apparatus  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  i.  523 ; South  on  Abernethy’s 
bracket-splint,  and  the  swing  box  or 
slings,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  i. 
523 ; description  of  Abernethy’s  bracket- 
splint,  i.  524;  description  of  the  swing- 
box,  i.  524  ; treatment  of  the  subsequent 
stifibess  of  the  joints,  i.  525  ; re  breaking 
of  badly-united  fractures,  i.  525  ; Oester- 
len’s  observations,  i.  525 ; Bosch,  Oester- 
len,  and  Wasserfuhr’s  apparatus  for  re- 
breaking the  bone,  i.  525  ; various  opera- 
tions on  the  callus,  i.525;  Briesche’s  caseof 
softening  of  the  callus  by  the  internal  use 
of  the  Carlsbad  waters,  i.  526  ; South  on 
the  bending  of  bones,  i.  526  •,  fracture  of  the 
nasal  bones,  i.  526  ; are  always  consequent 
on  immediate  violence,  and  accompanied 
by  bruising  or  wound,  i.  526  ; symptoms 
and  diagnosis,  i.  526 ; severe  bleeding 
and  symptoms  of  pressure  or  concussion 
of  the  brain  sometimes  present,  i.  526  ; 
compound  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  i. 
526;  treatment  of  simple  fracture,  i.  526  ; 
treatment  when  the  edges  of  the  fracture 
are  depressed,  i.  526 ; plugging  the  nos- 
trils useless  and  injurious,  i.  527  ; treat- 
ment of  the  attendant  inflammation,  i. 
527  ; of  the  attendant  bleeding,  i.  527 ; 
of  the  symptoms  of  hrain  aft'ection,  i. 
527  ; fractures  of  the  cheek-bones,  i.  527  ; of 
rare  occurrence,  and  mostly  accompanied 
with  crushing  and  Avound  of  the  soft 
parts,  i.  527 ; fracture  of  the  zygoma,  i. 
527 ; the  brain  may  be  affected  by  the 
violence,  i.  527  ; diagnosis  and  treatment, 
i.  527  ; fracture  of  the  alveolar  process 
and  its  treatment,  i.  527  ; Graefe’s  case 
of  fracture  of  tbe  upper  jaw,  i.  527  ; South’s 
case  of  extensive  fracture  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  i.  528  ; fracture  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
i.  528 ; is  of  rare  occurrence,  i.  528  ; site 
and  direction  of  the  fracture,  i.  528  ; in- 
juries which  complicate  the  fracture,  i. 
528 ; displacement  of  the  broken  bone, 
i.  528 ; South  on  fracture  of  the  loAver 
jaAV,  i.  528 ; diagnosis,  i.  528  ; setting  the 
fracture,  i.  529  ; application  of  a bandage 
to  keep  the  fracture  reduced,  i.  529 ; 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
jaw-bone,  i.  529 ; compound  fracture  of 


the  lower  jaw,  i.  529  ; Ruetenich,  Kluge, 
Bush,  Hartwig,  and  SVallner's  apparatus 
for  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  529; 
fracture  of  the  os  hyoUles  or  tongue-bon^,\, 
530 ; is  of  rare  occurrence,andalways  the  ' 
result  of  direct  violence,  i.  530 ; symptoms,  < 
i.  530  ; South  on  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides 
in  persons  who  have  been  hung,  i.  .530; 
treatment,  i.  530  ■,  fracture  of  the  cartilaget  ■ 
of  the  larynx,  i.  530  ; the  result  of  severe  ■ 
violence,  i.  530  ; may  cause  speedy  death 
by  suffocation,  i.  530  ; symptoms,  i.  530 ; 
operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  fhictur^v 
and  subsequent  treatment,  i.  530  ; frac-\ 
tures  and  dislocations  of  vertebra,  i.  531 ; 
situation  of  the  fracture,  i.  531  ; South  on  > 
the  signs  and  rarity  of  occurrence  of  fmc-  < 
ture  of  the  spinous  process  alone,  i.  531 ; 
fracture  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  rar«i  t 
and  only  produced  by  great  violence,  L 
531 ; always  connected  with  injury  of  thea 
spinal  marrow  or  its  nerves,  i.  532 ; oo-a 
currence  of  paraplegia  at  the  time  of  thed 
accident,  or  some  time  after,  i.  532  j; 
formation  of  hed-sores,  i.  532 ; fracturf' 
and  dislocation  of  the  spine  above  then 
third  vertebra  soon  fatal,  i.  532 ; fractal^ 
below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerrai 
generally  fatal  in  from  three  to  seven 
days,  i.  532;  Phillips’  case  of  fracture  of.; 
the  first  vertebra  and  pivot  process  of  theji 
second,  i.  532 ; Jaeger’s  opinion  that  the* 
preparations  of  fractured  spine  united  by.-, 
callus  only  shew  that  the  fracture  msjj 
be  cured,  but  not  the  palsy,  i.  532 ; aatss 
of  vertebral  fracture  with  palsy  of  thet, 
lower  limbs  and  bladder,  i.  532 ; Souths 
on  the  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the  vertex 
hr®  without  any  great  violence,  i.  532st, 
South’s  cases  of  fractured  vertebra;  ftoB ; , 
jumping  head-foremost  into  the  water,  t 
532;  South  on  the  causes  of  fractured; 
vertebra,  and  on  the  injury  the  spini. 
cord  sustains  from  the  accident,  i.  5SSr 
tbe  danger  in  fractured  vertebra  dfr>  . 
pends  on  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
spinal  cord,  i.  533;  Cline’s  sen.  caseo  | 
fracture  of  the  spine  without  displ^.i 
ment,  i.  534  ; post-mortem  appearanc*^! 
Phillips’  case  of  fi'acture  of  the  atlas  Mt*; 
pivot  of  the  axis,  i.  534  ; case  of  fractnr  ' 
of  the  atlas,  axis,  and  fifth  vertebra,  witk  4 
out  displacement,  i.  534;  dislocation  « i 
one  vertebra  from  another,  either  parA^ ; 
or  completely,  without  fracture,  extrenw  - 
rare,  i.  534;  denied  by  Delpech  • 
Abernethy,  i.  534 ; Astley  Cooper  ew* 
ders  it  of  very  rare  occurrence,  i. 
Boyer  infers  the  impossibility  of  its  « 
curring,  i.  535 ; tbe  cases  mentioned 
Boyer,  Desault,  Chopart,  and  Rust.  ■ 
535 ; Lawrence’s  cases  of  partial  or  coo 
plete  dislocation,  i.  535  ; South’s  < 
separation  of  the  under  surface  of  “ . 
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second  cervical  vertebra  from  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  without  displacement, 
i.  .535 ; Lawrence’s  case  of  complete  dis- 
location of  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  cer- 
vical vertebra,  i.  535 ; Schuh’s  case  of  par- 
tial dislocation,  i.  536  ; Lawrence  on  the 
occurrence  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebra;, 
specially  in  the  neck,  i.  .536  ; period  at 
which  death  occurs  after  fracture  and  dis- 
'jlacement  of  the  vertebra;,  i.  536 ; Astley 
pDooper  says  fracture  with  displacement 
ibove  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  imme- 
liately  fatal,  i.  536  ; this  not  always  the 
.•ase,  i.  536 ; formation  of  a false  joint  in 
:'racture  of  the  spine,  i.  537  ; instances  of 
jartial  union  by  ossification  in  fractured 
pine,  i.  537  ; Astley  Cooper  and  Brodie 
■u  softening  of  the  spinal  eord  after  a 
evere  blow,  i.  537 ; diagnosis,  i.  537  ; 
•reatment  general  and  local,  i.  537 ; South 
i n the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  spinous 
hrocesses,  i.  538 ; South  and  Brodie  on  the 
ttempt  to  set  a fracture  through  the 
ody  of  a vertebra,  i.  538 ; Ilardwicke’s 
ase,  i.  538 ; South  on  the  treatment 
F fractured  spine,  i.  538  ; treatment 
f fractured  vertebrae  with  impression,  i. 
•38 ; the  operation  of  trepanning  the 
Dine  performed  by  Cline  jun.,  Wick- 
am,  Attenburrow,  Tyrrell,  Holscher, 
mith,  and  Eogers,  i.  538  ; Charles  Bell, 
stley  Cooper,  and  Jaeger’s  opinions  re- 
jecting this  operation,  i.  538,  540,  541  ; 
line’s  jun.  case  of  trepanning  the  spine, 
539 ; Cline’s  jun.  clinical  observations 
a the  case,  i.  539  ; Abernethy  and  Brodie 
1 the  operation  of  trepanning  the  spine, 
541 : objections  to  the  operation,  i.  541  ; 
)uth’s  description  of  the  operation,  i. 
:2 ; South  on  the  after-treatment,  i.  542  ; 
nox’s  spine-bed,  i.  542  ; fracture  of  the 
Ivic  bones,  i.  543  ; of  rare  occurrence, 
d always  the  result  of  very  great  vio- 
ace,  i.  543 ; fracture  of  the  sacrum 
ump-hone),  i.  543;  diagnosis  difficult, 
len  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  is  broken, 
cause  no  displacement,  i.  543  ; reduc- 
m of  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ne,  i.  543 ; subsequent  treatment,  i. 
3 ; South  mentions  a preparation  of 
rtical  fracture  of  the  sacrum  in  the 
'liege  Museum,  i.  543  ; fracture  of  the 
'.cyx  rare,  and  generally  in  old  persons, 
543 ; treatment,  i.  543 ; South  on 
ictnre  of  the  coccyx,  i.  543;  fracture  of 
ilium  or  hip-bone,  i.  544  ; direction  of 
■'J  fracture,  and  attendant  injury  to  the 
^ t parts,  etc.,  i.  544 ; South  on  fiactures 
# the  hip-bone,  and  their  danger  from 
» pture  of  the  bladder,  i 544 ; diagnosis 
w fracture  of  the  hip,  share,  or  hauuch- 
m ne,  i.  544  ; South  on  the  diagnosis  of 
1 hip-bone,  i.  544 ; Houston’s 

H e of  fracture  of  the  haunch-bone  fol- 


lowed by  abscess  in  the  perineum  and 
urinary  fistula;,  i.  545  ; subsequent  treat- 
ment, i.  545  ; fracture  of  the  breast-bone 
( sternum),  i.  545 ; of  rare  occurrence,  i. 
545  ; causes  and  direction,  i.  545  ; conse- 
quences of  the  displacement  of  the  frac- 
tured portions,  i.  545 ; diagnosis,  i.  545  ; 
treatment,  i.  545  ; Charles  Bell’s  objection 
to  laying  open  the  fracture  and  using  the 
elevator,  or  removing  its  edge  by  the 
lenticular,  in  order  to  raise  the  depressed 
portion,  i.  546  ; Dupuytrenand  Gunther’s 
mode  of  treatment,  i.  546  ; general  treat- 
ment, i.  546  ; South  on  the  impropriety 
of  any  operation  to  raise  the  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  i.  •,  fracture  (f  the 
ribs,  i.  546  ; causes,  direction,  and  conse- 
quences, i.  546 ; case  of  fractured  rib 
caused  by  severe  cough,  i.  546  ; South’s 
case  of  wound  of  the  heart  caused  by  a 
broken  rib,  i.  546  ; diagnosis,  i.  547  ; 
local  and  general  treatment,  i.  547 ; 
Graefe,  Larrey,  Seutin,  Malgaigne,  and 
Baillie  on  the  local  treatment  of  fractured 
ribs,  i.  547  ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
fractured  ribs,  i.  547  ; fracture  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  i.  547  ; diagnosis,  i. 
548 ; setting  and  treatment,  i.  548 ; frac- 
ture of  the  shoulder-blade  (scapjila),  i. 
548 ; parts  liable  to  be  broken,  i.  548 ; 
South  on  the  causes  of  fracture  of  those 
parts,  i.  548  ; fracture  of  the  acromion,  i. 
548 ; symptoms  and  treatment,  i.  548 ; 
South  on  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the 
acromion,  i.  548  ; fracture  (f  the  nech  of 
the  scapula,  i.  548 ; diagnosis,  i.  549 ; 
South  doubts  the  occurrence  of  this  frac- 
ture, i.  549  ; fracture  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, i.  549  ; South’s  case,  i.  549 ; fracture 
of  the  body  of  the  scapula,  i.  549 ; symp- 
toms and  treatment,  i.  549 ; fracture  of 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  i.  549 ; 
treatment,  i.  549  ; South  on  fracture  of 
the  body,  spine,  and  angle  of  the  scapula, 
i.  549 ; treatment  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  scapula,  i.  549  ; fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone (clavicle),  i.  550 ; situation  and  causes 
of  fracture,  i.  550  ■,  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
between  its  sternal  end  and  the  coracoid 
process,  i.  550;  diagnosis,  i.  550;  trans- 
verse and  oblique  fractures,  i.  550 ; setting 
the  fracture,  i.  550 ; deformity  generally 
the  result  of  this  fracture,  i.  550 ; mode 
of  reducing  the  fracture,  i.  551  ; the  ban- 
dages and  apparatus  of  Galen,  Pare',  Petit, 
Kluge,  Kichter,  Heister,  Brasdor,  Evers, 
Briinninghausen,  Wilhelm,  Eberl,  De- 
sault, Boyer,  Brefeld,  Eichheimer,  Kop- 
penstsedter,  Keckely,  Cruveilhier,  Laserre, 
Flammant,  Delpech,  II.  Earle,  Amesbury, 
Richerand,  Wattmann,  Mayor,  Huber- 
thal,  and  Renaud,  i.  .551 ; objections  to 
the  apparatus  of  Heister,  Brasdor,  Evers, 
Briinninghausen,  and  Wilhelm,  i.  551; 
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the  apparatus  of  Desault  and  Eoyer  pre- 
ferable, i.  551 ; Dupuytren,  Cloquet,  Sa- 
lanion,  and  Jaeger’s  practice,  i.  552  ; the 
preference  given  to  Brefeld’s  apparatus,  i. 
552  ; South  on  the  treatment  of  fractured 
clavicle,  i.  552 ; application  of  the  appa- 
ratus, i.  552  ; fracture  of  the  clavicle  be- 
tween the  coracoid  process  and  the  scapular 
end,  i.  553 ; diagnosis  and  treatment,  i. 
553;  fracture  of  the  upper-arm  (humerus'), 
i.  553  ; fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  i. 
553 ; diagnosis,  i.  553 ; causes,  i.  553 ; 
South  on  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle, 
i.  553;  Astley  Cooper  on  fracture  at  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  i.  553  ; 
South’s  cases,  i.  554 ; Astley  Cooper  and 
South  on  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  i. 
554 ; setting  and  treatment  of  the  frac- 
ture, i.  554;  Eicheraud’s  plan  of  treat- 
ment, i.  554 ; condemned  by  South,  i.  555; 
fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  i.  555 ; 
situations  in  which  it  may  occur,  i.  555 ; 
diagnosis,  i.  555 ; occasional  results,  i. 
555 ; setting  the  fracture,  i.  555 ; treat- 
ment, i.  555 ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  i.  556  ; Sentin 
and  Dupuytren’s  plan,  i.  556  ; separation 
of  the  condyles  in  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone,  i.  556 ; symptoms,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment,  i.  556 ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  union  of  these  fractures,  i. 
557 ; South  on  fracture  of  the  condyles, 
i.  557 ; compound  fractures  of  the  hu- 
merus, i.  557 ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
compound  fractures  of  the  humerus,  i. 
557  ; fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
i.  557  \ fracture  of  the  radius  alone,  557  ; 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  i.  557;  symp- 
toms of  displacement  of  the  fractured 
ends,  i.  557 ; Dupuytren  and  Brodie  on 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
i.  558;  South  on  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  i.  558 ; fracture  of  the  uhia,  i. 
559  ; causes  and  symptoms,  i.  559  ; frac- 
ture of  both  hones  of  the  fore-arm,  i.  559  ; 
situation,  causes,  and  symptoms,  i.  559  ; 
setting  the  fracture,  i.  559 ; treatment,  i. 

559  ; setting  a fracture  of  the  radius  or 
ulna  alone,  i.  559 ; Dupuytren  on  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  either  bone  near 
the  wrist,  i.  559;  Blandin’s  treatment,  i. 

560  ; South  on  the  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  fore-arm,  i.  560;  treatment  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  fore-arm,  i.  560  ; 
fracture  of  the  olecranon,  i.  560 ; causes 
and  symptoms,  i.  560  ; mode  of  union  of 
the  fractured  ends,  i.  560;  treatment  of 
the  fracture  by  the  apparatus  of  Bdttcher, 
Wardenburg,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Ames- 
bury,  i.  560 ; plan  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Duverney,  Sheldon,  Desault, 
Feiler,  and  Earle,  i.  560,  561 ; descrip- 
tion of  Feiler  and  Earle’s  apparatus,  i. 

56 1 ; South  on  the  treatment  of  fracture 


of  the  olecranon,  i.  561  ■,  fracture  of  the  • 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  i.  561 ; first  ■ 
described  by  Astley  Cooper,  i.  561  ; treat-  { 
ment,  i.  562 ; union  takes  place  by  liga.  , 
ment,  i.  562 ; Jaeger’s  case  of  imixirfectp 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  i.  562  ; 
fractures  of  the  hones  of  the  hand,  i.  562; 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  i.  562; 
causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  results,  i 
i.  562  ; fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  metu- 1 
carpus,  i.  562  ; causes,  symptoms,  and  * 
treatment,  i.  562  ; fracture  of  the  pha-  i 
longes,  i.  562;  treatment,  i.  562;j'rac-: 
ture  of  the  femur,  i.  562  ; of  the  neck  of  the  > 
femur,  i.  563  ; situation  and  direction,  a 
i.  563;  causes,  i.  563;  symptoms  of  frao-t 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  063;! 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  distinction  between  i 
fracture  within  and  without  the  capstdar  a 
ligament,  i.  564;  Earle,  Smith,  Ekl,  and* 
Fricke  on  some  of  the  signs  of  this  frae-< 
ture,  i.  564;  Desault,  Delpech,  Astley  •] 
Cooper,  Ekl,  Fricke,  Hahn,  Jaeger,  and* 
South  on  the  in-locking  of  the  broken  ^ 
ends  of  the  bone,  i.  564;  Pare,  Petit,  H 
Louis,  Desault,  Dessaussoy,  and  Delped^ 
on  the  rotation  of  the  foot  outwards,  L i 
564  ; Guthrie,  Syme,  Stanley,  DupuytM^ 
Astley  Cooper,  Mercier,  Larrey,  and  Dd-d 
pech  on  inversion  of  the  foot,  i.  565;  5 
diagnosis,  i.  565 ; separation  of  the  bead* 
of  the  femur  from  its  neck  from  extend* 
violence,  i.  565;  South’s  case,  i.  565;  S 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  dis-s 
tinguished  from  severe  contusion  of  thei 
hip-joint,  i.  565  ; from  dislocation  of  thek 
femur  outwards  and  upwards,  and  out-* 
wards  and  downwards,  i.  566;  fromdi*-# 
location  upwards  and  inwards,  i.  566i!» 
Astley  Cooper  and  Gulliver  on  intersth-l 
tial  absorption  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,* 
i.  566  ; opinions  of  surgeons  on  the  prof  < 
nosis  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femnr,  i 
i.  566  ; Astley  Cooper  admits  bony  unK»< 
in  fractures  external  to,  but  not  in  fra*' 
tures  internal  to.  the  capsular  ligaraeat  i 
i.  566  ; Boyer  and  Earle  opposed  to  Uit 
views,  i.  566  ; bony  union  may  take  pl^ 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  i.  5675 
causes  of  the  non-union  by  bone  in  i 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  56'  * 
Soiimmering  and  South’s  preparatioMj^ 
fracture  within  the  capsular  ligaBdU' 
united  by  callus,  i.  567  ; Cruveilhier  O 
the  production  of  callus,  i.  567 ; 
and  Stanley’s  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  united  b) 
bone,  i.  567  ; setting  the  fracture,  i.565 
arrangement  of  the  lK*d  in  fractures  « 
the  lower  extremities,  i.  568; 
apparatus  for  fixing  the  broken 
the  lione,  i.  568 ; apparatus  of  P^ 
Sabatier,  Guyot,  Ilildanus,  I/a 
naud,  Duverney,  Hedenus,  Thddcn, 
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I -her,  llcrnstein,  Larrey,  Desault,  Van 
I loute,  Volpe,  Josse,  Meyer.  Physick, 
j louston,  Alban,  Gressley,  Briinning- 
I musen,  Boj  er,  Heyne,  Hagedom,  Dzondi, 
S'icolai,  Klein,  Gibson,  Beck,  Sclnir- 
nayer,  Weckcrt,  and  Sauter,  i.  569,  570  ; 
dursinna,  Dupuytren,  Richerand,  and 
•Vstley  Cooper  on  the  treatment  of  these 
ractures,  i.  570 ; fracture-heds  of  Earle, 
\raesbury.  Smith,  Koppensta:dter,  and 
lager,  i.  571 ; the  preference  given  to 
-dagedorn’s  apparatus,  i.  571 ; Dupuytren 
m the  advantages  of  the  double  inclined 
•osition,  i.  571 ; subsequent  treatment,  i. 
■71;  Dupuytren  on  the  duration  of  the 
reatment,  i.  571;  oblique  fracture  of  the 
•hmtr  through  the  great  trochanter,  i.  571 ; 
ymptoms,  i.  572 ; Astley  Cooper’s  band- 
ge  for  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  i. 
72 ; fracture  of  the  femur  below  the  great 
rochanter,!.  572;  seat,  causes,  anddirec- 
<on,  i.  572  ; signs,  i.  572  ; these  fractures 
■Iways  a severe  accident,  and  generally 
Tired  with  deformity  and  shortening,  i. 
73 ; South  on  simple  and  compound 
ractures  of  the  femur,  i.  573;  the  con- 
entive  apparatus  with  splints  and  limb 
a a straight  direction,  i.  573 ; South  on 
he  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur, 
573 ; the  apparatus  with  splints,  with 
ae  limb  bent,  and  the  patient  lying  on 
■he  side  or  hack,  i.  574 ; Pott,  C.  Bell, 
nd  Astley  Cooper  on  the  bent  position, 
574 ; Desault,  Briinninghausen,  Boyer, 
lagedorn,  and  Sauter  on  permanent  ex- 
;nsion,  i.  574 ; Earle’s  fracture-bed, 
Iranger’s  apparatus,  and  Mojsisovic’s 
quilibrium  plan,  i.  574 ; application  of 
reutin’s  permanent  apparatus,  i.  575 ; 
reatment  of  transverse  fractures  of  the 
liddle  of  the  femur,  i.  575 ; of  the  upper 
nd  lower  thirds,  i.  575;  of  oblique  frac- 
are,  i.  575;  of  compound  fracture,  i. 
76 ; of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  children, 
576;  after-treatment,  i.  576-,  fracture 
f the  condi/les,  i.  576  ; symptoms  and 
•eatment,  i.  576  •,  fracture  of  patella  (knee- 
ap),  i.  576  ; direction,  nature,  and  causes, 
577  ; diagnosis,  i.  577 ; union  of  the 
ractured  portions  by  a fibrous  inter-sub- 
tance,  i.  577 ; complication  of  the  frac- 
ire  -«-ith  severe  bruising  or  wound  of 
be  joint,  i.  577  ; Gulliver  on  the  union 
f fractured  patella,  i.  577  ; treatment  of 
ransverse  fracture,  i.  578 ; application  of 
■andagcs  round  the  joint,  when  there  is 
onsiderable  separation  of  the  broken 
ieces,  i.  578;  Langenbeck  and  South  on 
he  treatment  of  fractured  patella,  i.  578  • 
•andagcs  and  apparatus  of  BuckinK* 

I 'ivers,  Mohrenheim,  B.  Bell,  Boyer,  A. 

^ looper,  Baillif,  and  Fest,  i.  579 ; freat- 
lent  of  the  attendant  inflammation,  i 
79;  subsequent  treatment,  i.  579-  con- 
iquenccs  of  the  injury,  i.  579  ; ’john 


Hunter  on  the  processes  which  follow 
after  Tinion  has  taken  place,  i.  579 ; South 
on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  patella,  i.  579  ; treatment 
of  longitudinal  fracture,  i.  580 ; of  splin- 
tered and  compound  fracture,  i.  580; 
South  on  compound  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella, i.  580 ; rupture  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  i.  580 ; treatment,  i.  580 ; 
great  care  required  in  the  application  of 
the  apparatus  for  transverse  fracture,  i. 

580  \ fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  i.  580  ; 
causes,  i.  580;  fracture  of  the  tibia,  i. 

581  ; direction,  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
i.  581  ; fracture  of  the  fibula,  i.  581 ; 
causes  and  seat  of  the  fracture,  i.  581 ; 
symptoms,  i.  581  ; frequently  accom- 
panied with  dislocation  inwards  of  the 
tibia,  i.  581 ; symptoms  of  the  dislocation, 
i.  581 ; treatment  of  simple  fracture,  i. 
581  ; fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg, 
i.  582 ; direction  and  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture, i.  582  ; diagnosis,  i.  582 ; treatment 
of  simple  transverse  fracture,  i.  582;  of 
oblique  fracture,  i.  582 ; Posch  and  Sau- 
ter’s  apparatus  for  permanent  extension, 
i.  583 ; treatment  of  fracture  of  the  leg 
near  the  knee-joint,  i.  583;  compound 
fracture  and  its  treatment,  i.  583;  Braun’s 
apparatus,  i.  583 ; Seutin’s  permanent 
apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  leg,  i.  583; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
hones  of  the  leg,  i.  583 ; fracture  of  the 
bones  of  the foot,  i.  584 ; of  rare  occurrence, 
i.  584 ; generally  caused  by  immediate  vio- 
lence, i.  584  ; fracture  of  the  os  colds,  i. 
585 ; causes  and  diagnosis,  i.  585 ; signs, 
i.  585  ; if  the  periosteum  be  completely 
torn,  great  displacement  may  ensue,  i.  585 ; 
setting  the  fracture,  i.  585 ; Lawrence’s 
case  of  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  i.  585  ; 
Lisfranc’s  case,  i.  585 ; South’s  case  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  i.  585  ; 
South  on  fracture  of  the  phalanges  and 
on  the  treatment,  i.  586. 

Franc’s  operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  297. 

Franco  on  the  application  of  caustic  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  24  ; on  ligature 
of  the  hernial  sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii. 
24 ; on  the  operation  of  dilating  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  the  hernial  sac  being  un- 
opened, ii.  43. 

Franz’  case  of  apparent  strangulated  thy- 
roid rupture,  ii.  88. 

Frazer,  Dr.,  recommends  the  removal  of 
the  acromion  and  glenoid  cavity  in  ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  960. 

Freer  on  compression  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  ii.  210;  case  of  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac  in  the  groin,  li.  259;  case 
of  operation  for  artificial  anus  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  colon,  ii.  329. 

Freitag  on  ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for 
its  radical  cure,  ii.  24. 
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Fiucke’s  plau  for  treating  burns  ■with  a 
solution  of  lunar  caustic,  i.  112  ; on  com- 
pression in  orchitis,  i.  182;  the  advan- 
tages of  compression,  i.  184;  method  of 
examining  the  length  of  the  limb  during 
tlie  progress  of  hip  disease,  i.  253 ; ex- 
planation of  the  shortening  of  the  limb 
incorrect,  i.  256  ; explanation  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  limb,  i.  257  ; on  the 
distinction  between  coxalgy  and  coxar- 
throcacy,  i.  262  ; Scott’s  plan  of  treatment 
employed  with  advantage,  i.  264  ; on  the 
treatment  of  coxalgy,  i.  267  ; case  of  the 
reduction  of  the  consecutive  dislocation, 
i.  268  ; on  the  torsion  of  arteries,  i.  308  ; 
on  the  mode  of  practising  torsion,  i.  309  ; 
on  the  effects  of  torsion,  i.  311  ; on  the 
torsion  of  bony  vessels,  i.  311;  on  the 
treatment  of  severe  wounds  of  the  neck, 
i.  433  ; on  some  of  the  signs  of  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  564  ; on  the  in- 
locking of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone, 
i.  564;  successful  operation  for  sawing 
off  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  false 
joints,  i.  594  ; on  the  treatment  of  buboes, 
i.  659  ; on  the  treatment  of  caries,  i.  686  ; 
on  the  operation  of  episioraphy,  ii.  114; 
operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  297 ; on  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  metatarsus,  ii. 
985. 

Fbiederich  on  the  proximate  cause  of  teta- 
nus, i.  378. 

Fkitz  on  the  mercurial  treatment  in  hip 
disease,  i.  267. 

Fbiemann  on  suture  of  the  urethral  fistula, 
i.  741. 

Fboriep,  von,  on  the  proximate  cause  of 
tetanus,  i.  378 ; on  the  causes  of  splay- 
foot, ii.  186;  on  ligature  of  the  femoral 
below  Poupart’s  ligament,  ii.  262;  on 
the  application  of  caustic  in  varix,  ii.  292. 

Fbost-bite  ; — definition  of  frost-bite,  i. 
125 ; South  on  the  parallelism  of  the 
effects  of  great  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  the  animal  b^ody,  i.  125;  Muller’s 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
on  the  body,  i.  126  ; Hunter’s  experiments 
in  freezing  rabbits’  ears,  i.  126  ; case  of 
a soldier,  whose  scrotum  was  frost-bitten, 
i.  126  ; cold  wet  sufficient  to  induce  mor- 
tification, if  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
reduce  the  natural  heat  of  the  part  below 
a certain  standard,  i.  126;  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’  account  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
Dr.  Solander's  from  exposure  to  cold,  i. 
126  ; Dr.  Kellie’s  case,  i.  126  ; eflects  of 
frost-bite  on  a limb,  i.  126;  Hunter, 
Astley  Cooper,  and  Larrey  on  the  effects 
of  frost-bite,  i.  127  ; Green  and  Solly's 
cases  of  frost-bite,  i.  127  ; consequences 
of  too  suddenly  warming  a frozen  or  be- 
numbed part,— chilblains,  or  gangrene,  i. 
1 29  ; Astley  Cooper  and  Larrey ’s  obser- 
vations on  this  point,  i.  130  ; directions  to 
re-animate  a frozen  person,  i.  130;  direc- 


tions for  thawing  a frozen  limb,  i.  13o. 
treatment  of  a part  in  which  mortification* 
is  threatened,  from  its  having  Ijcen  tocc 
hastily  warmed,  i.  130 ; when  mortifica- 1 
tion  has  taken  place,  it  must  be  treatc-d  it 
the  usual  manner,  i.  130;  chilblain*,!  , 
130;  symptoms  and  results,  i.  1.30: 
Hunter  mentions  another  inflammation, 
very  like  chilblains,  i.  131  ; seat  of  chil-ii 
blains,  i.  131 ; treatment,  i.  131  ; Sontb: 
on  the  mustard  liniment  in  their  treat-  * 
ment,  i.  131  ; treatment  of  ulcerated  chil- 
blains, i.  131;  of  gangrenous  chilblain*.' ■ 

i.  131  ; prevention  of  chilblains,  i.  131. 

Furuncle.  See  Boil. 

Gadehmann  on  the  operation  for  strangn-  v 
lated  thyroid  rupture,  ii.  89. 

Gaetani  Bey’s  case  of  resection  of  tk* 
scapula,  and  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,.* 

ii.  1005. 

Gairdner,  Dr.,  on  the  dangerous  symp-; 
toms  occasionally  caused  by  iodine,  ii.  661. 

Gale  on  the  use  of  the  ligature  for  wound-- 
ed  vessels,  i . 320 ; on  the  dressing  ol 
wounds,  i.  324 ; on  the  application  of  tht.'. 
interrupted  suture,  i.  328. 

Galen  on  the  removal  of  the  relaxed  uvnln^ 
by  cutting,  i.  147  ; on  the  torsion  of  ar-' 
teries,  i.  308;  on  the  protraction  of  tk'- 
period  of  incubation  of  hydrophobia,  i, 
366 ; bandage  for  fractured  clavicle,  i. 
551 ; on  aneurism,  ii.  197  ; on  the  applb 
cation  of  two  ligatures  in  aneurism,  and 
the  division  of  the  artery  between  them.i. 
ii.  222  ; on  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  269. 

Galenzowski’s  modification  of  the  Germaai 
operation  of  rhinoplasty,  ii.  843. 

Gale’s  experiment  with  the  itch-mite,  i 
637. 

Gall’s  case  of  spina  bifida,  ii.  465. 

Gall-bladder,  wounds  of,  i.  479. 

Ganglions,  ii.  699.  , 

Gangrene,  senile.  See  Mortification.  Hos- ' 
pital  Gangrene.  See  Mortification. 

Garengeot  first  formed  four  varieties  oi  ■ 
whitlow,  i.  192  ; on  agnails  as  a cause  ol ; 
■whitlow,  i.  195  ; on  the  operation  of  di  ■ 
lating  the  abdominal  ring,  the  hemial- 
sac  being  unopened,  ii.  43 ; mode  o:  , 
amputating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  966.  : 

Gastrotomy,  ii.  391,  444. 

Gatesden’s,  John  of,  Eosa  Anglic.in*,  i . 
162. 

Gaussil  on  hydrocele  caused  by  gonorrk* 
ii.  498. 

Gedding’s,  Dr.,  cases  in  which  cpisioraph) 
was  performed,  ii.  1 14. 

Gendrin’s  account  of  the  step  by  which  tk 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  inflammation  « 
produced,  i.  29  ; on  tlie  nature  of  tk 
cores  of  boils,  i.  132;  never  found  snj 
trace  of  inflammation  in  cartilage,  n 
236 ; case  of  strictured  oesophagus  eomma 
nicating  with  the  trachea,  ii.  320;  on  tk 
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physical  characters  of  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
ncardium,  ii.  479  ; directions  for  the  extir- 
tpation  of  the  womb,  ii.  828. 
h;N'souL’s  modification  of  the  operation  for 
[deficient  columna  narium,  ii.  841 ; case  of 
chiloplasty,  to  remedy  a deformity  caused 
by  gangrene,  ii.  841 ; doubts  Dupuytren’s 
cases  of  extirpation  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii. 
994 ; mode  of  operating  in  extirpation  of 
the  upper  jaw,  ii.  995 ; case  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  stiperior  maxillary  bone,  ii. 
997. 

.^aiARD  on  the  stanching  the  bleeding  from 
an  intercostal  artery,  i.  447. 

'31BER  on  the  varieties  of  exudations  after 
mflanimation,  i.  33  ; on  the  microscopical 
resemblance  between  the  lymph-corpuscles 
and  the  exudation-corpuscles,  i.  34;  ac- 
:ount  of  the  formation  of  pus,  and  the  re- 
aroductive  organization  in  suppurative 
wounds,  i.  41 ; description  of  ichor,  puri- 
c'onn  mucus,  and  serous  exudation,  i.  44. 
;bdy  on  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius  forwards,  i.  791  ; plan  of  in- 
lealing  a plug  of  skin  for  the  radical  cure 
)f  rupture,  ii.  24  ; mode  of  operating,  ii. 
14. 

■BSON,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
Treatment  of  burns,  i.  114;  his  forceps 
or  amputating  the  tonsils,  i.  146  ; be- 
ieves  the  divisions  of  whitlow,  except  the 
■irst,  to  be  arbitrary,  i.  192 ; on  the  treat- 
nent  of  whitlow,  i.  195 ; Perkins’  plan 
Tied  without  advantage,  i.  196 ; perform- 
Jice  of  Barton’s  operation  for  anchylosis, 
- 247 ; on  the  fatal  effects  of  the  stings 
■f  bees  and  wasps,  i.  351 ; apparatus  for 
racture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570  ; 
mthe  formation  of  a false  joint  with  a fibro- 
igamentous  capsule,  and  a lining  mem- 
irane,  i.  588  ; case  of  old  dislocation  of 
he  humerus,  in  reducing  which  the  axil- 
iry  artery  was  ruptured,  i.  786. 

.Bert’s  case  of  resection  of  the  scapula 
nd  clavicle  together,  ii.  1004. 
et.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra. 
issON  on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii.  176. 
JGE  on  the  microscopic  characters  of  pus, 
35 ; on  the  nature  of  medullary  fungus, 
. 719. 

teal  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  257. 
bun’s  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  in 
mula,  ii.  406. 

JEfrey’s  cases  of  anteversion  of  the 
omb  reduced  by  position,  ii.  147;  case 
: Csesarian  section  in  which  he  sewed  up 
le  wound  in  the  womb,  ii.  442. 

JAIX31A,  Inflammation  of  the  Knee- 
oint,  i.  271  ; symptoms  and  progress, 
271 ; difference  between  rheumatic  and 
•rofulous  white  swelling  of  the  knee- 
i.  271;  post-mortem  appearances, 
272  ; South  and  Brodie  on  the  diagnos- 
2 symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the  knee, 


i.  272 ; Brodie  on  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  knee,  i.  273;  Kainey  on  a 
peculiar  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  in 
disease  of  the  knee,  i.  273  ; Brodie  on 
scrofulous  disease  in  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  of  the  knee,  i.  274  ; pro- 
gress of  caries,  i.  274.  White  Swel- 
ling, i.  274  ; application  of  the  term,  i. 
274  ; the  disease  very  frequent  in  Great 
Britain,  but  rare  in  Italy,  Vienna,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Germany,  i.  275 ; 
Bussell  and  Gotz  on  the  appearances  of 
white  swelling  on  dissection,  i.  275;  Ni- 
colai on  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
white  swelling,  i.  275 ; Nicolai  on  the 
anatomy  of  white  swelling,  i.  276;  prog- 
nosis and  treatment,  i.  277. 

Gonorrhea.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Ure- 
thra. 

Gonorrheal  rheumatism  and  ophthalmia,  i. 
217. 

Gooch  on  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  by  na- 
ture, i.  297;  quotes  a case  of  wounded 
gall-bladder,  i.  479  ; bandage  for  rup- 
tured tendo  Achillis,  i.  493 ; case  of 
spasm  of  the  platysma  myoides  cured  by 
operation,  ii.  1 56  ; mode  of  amputating  by 
the  circular  incision,  ii.  891. 

Good,  Dr.  Mason,  mentions  two  kinds  of 
inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  i.  148  ; 
the  parotid  phlegmon,  i.  148  ; abscess  of 
the  parotid  gland  sometimes  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  i.  148  ; malignant  variety 
of  parotid  phlegmon,  i.  148  ; the  malig- 
nant variety  of  mumps,  i.  149  ; on  the 
malignant  degeneration  of  parotid  phleg- 
mon, i.  149. 

Goodlad’s  objection  to  the  term  “ hys- 
terical,” as  applied  to  certain  affections 
of  the  joints,  i.  250  ; on  the  local  appli- 
cations ill  such  affections,  i.  250  ; on  liga- 
ture of  the  carotid  prior  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  parotid,  ii.  783. 

Goodsir  on  the  mucilaginous  glands,  i. 
212  ; holds  with  Key  in  the  deposit  from 
the  synovial  membrane  being  the  cause 
of  ulceration  in  cartilage,  i.  231  ; on  the 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  cancellated  tex- 
ture of  the  heads  of  bone,  i.  239. 

Gotteb’s  opinions  relative  to  the  formation 
of  pus,  i.  35. 

Gottschalk  on  the  treatment  of  varix,  ii. 
290. 

Gotz  on  the  appearances  of  white  swelling 
on  dissection,  i.  275. 

Goulard  on  the  stanching  the  bleeding 
from  an  intercostal  artery,  i.  447. 

Goyraud  on  retraction  of  the  tendons  of 
the  fingers,  ii.  193;  cases  of  subcutane- 
ous section  for  cartilaginous  bodies  in 
joints,  ii.  710. 

Graefe’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299;  case 
of  fatal  gunshot  wound  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  i.  447  ; on  the  application  of  su- 
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tures  in  wounded  intestine,  and  including 
tlie  peritoneum  in  the  suture,  i.  4.59 ; 
slippers  for  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
i.  494 ; case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw, 
i.  527  ; on  the  local  treatment  of  fractured 
ribs,  i.  547  ; first  proposed  the  operation 
of  staphyloraphy,  i.  603 ; preparation  of 
the  parts  for  the  operation,  i.  603 ; on  the 
removal  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  i.  604  ; 
plan  for  bringing  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
together,  i.  604 ; on  the  after-treatment, 

i.  607 ; on  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
mercury  in  syphilis,  i.  662 ; on  incision 
of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  introduction  of 
lint  tents,  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24 ; on 
puncturing  the  distended  intestine  after 
the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  ii. 
39  ; on  the  section  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
in  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  ii.  242  ; ope- 
ration for  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian, 

ii.  245  ; on  the  treatment  of  branching 
aneurism,  ii.  275  ; treatment  of  broncho- 
cele,  ii.  660 ; modification  of  the  Taliaco- 
tian  operation,  ii.  831  ; modification  of 
the  Indian  operation  of  rhinoplasty,  ii. 
836  ; on  the  proper  formation  of  the  nos- 
trils, ii.  839  ; modification  of  the  Italian 
operation  of  rhinoplasty,  ii.  843  ; artificial 
leg,  ii.  846  ; mode  of  amputating  by  the 
circular  incision,  ii.  891  ; mode  of  ampu- 
tating at  the  hip-joint  with  the  circular 
cut,  ii.  934 ; at  the  shoulder-joint  with  the 
circular  cut,  ii.  958  ; case  of  excision  of 
part  of  the  hand,  ii.  965 ; case  of  excision 
of  a joint,  ii.  969  ; case  of  excision  of 
the  lower  jaw,  ii.  988;  mode  of  operat- 
ing in  excision  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
condyles,  ii.  989  ; on  the  previous  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery,  ii.  990 ; case  of  ex- 
articulation of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
ii.  992. 

Graf  on  the  treatment  of  itch,  i.  639. 

Granger’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  fe- 
mur, i.  574. 

Grantham’s  case  of  ruptured  muscle,  i. 
495. 

Gras,  Albin,  on  the  existence  of  the  acarus 
scabiei,  i.  636 ; case  of  dislocation  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  i.  794. 

Gras’,  Le,  mode  of  amputating  the  thigh 
with  the  flap  from  before,  ii.  909. 

Grashuis’  opinions  relative  to  the  formation 
of  pus,  i.  35. 

Ghass.meyer  on  the  distinguishing  tests  for 
pus  and  mucus,  i.  44. 

Gratelup’s  case  of  rupture  of  the  chest,  ii. 
95. 

Gravel,  ii.  530. 

Gray*,  Dr.,  on  anteversion  of  (he  womb,  ii. 
146;  on  Hall's  utero-abdominal  supporter 
in  antroversion  of  the  womb,  ii.  148. 

Greatrex  on  compression  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  ii.  213. 

Green’s,  J.  II.,  case  of  frost-bite,  i.  127  ; 


case  of  secondary  hmmorrhage  after  liga--; 
ture  of  the  subclavian,  i.  .307  ; case  o( 
ligature  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  i. ' 
319  ; case  of  indentation  of  the  skull  in  a 
child,  i.  391  ; case  of  sympathetic  absoeart 
of  the  brain,  with  irritation  and  suppura^ 
tion  of  the  dura  mater,  i.  401  ; case  oi , 
cataleptic  fits  after  fracture  of  the  parietak 
bone,  i.  416;  case  of  insanity  following  a 
blow  over  the  longitudinal  sinus,  i.  417  ' 
case  of  fatal  penetrating  wound  of  the  al^! 
domen,  i.  458  ; case  of  wounded  intestine^ 
i.  462  ; operation  on  an  ununited  fractoTM 
of  the  femur,  i.  592 ; commented  on  bj:i 
South,  i.  592  ; on  the  use  of  mercury  it  i 
syphilis,  and  on  the  forms  in  which  ii : 
should  be  employed,  i.  656  ; case  of  dislo4i 
cation  of  the  two  outer  metatarsal  bonete 
i.  814  ; case  of  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16  t 
case  of  carotid  aneurism,  in  which  pulsa« 
tion  continued  for  several  days,  after  tbcs 
artery  was  tied,  ii.  224 ; case  of  secondary: 
hajmorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  sobJ 
clavian,  ii.  224 ; on  ligature  of  the  subJ 
clavian,  ii.  243  ; case  of  aneurism  of  that 
posterior  tibial,  ii.  265  ; case  of  varicoBi( 
aneurism,  ii.  272  ; case  of  foreign  body  h i 
the  alimentary  canal,  ii.  390  ; case  or  aba^ 
scess  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  from  thd 
irritation  of  a foreign  body,  ii.  393; 
the  treatment  of  hydrocele  by  seton,  ii  i 
505  ; case  of  lithotomy  in  a fat  man  of  5t : 
years  of  age,  ii.  569 ; case  of  secondaijn 
hmmorrhage  after  lithotomy,  ii.  604 ; casrj 
of  encysted  stone,  ii.  634 ; case  of  cxtirpi-» 
tion  of  bronchocele,  ii.  664 ; case  of  fatti* 
hffimorrhage  from  leech  bites,  ii.  866  :> 
case  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  2 
946. 

Gregory,  Dr.,  on  the  prognosis  of  woundso« 
the  chest,  i.  444  ; on  the  origin  of  vacd' 
nation,  ii.  873  ; on  the  preservatioo  o 
vaccine  lymph  for  transmission,  ii.  874’ 
on  the  period  at  which  lymph  should  h 
taken  for  vaccination,  ii.  874  ; on  the 
ration  of  vaccination,  ii.  874  ; on  the»j[! 
pearances  after  successful  vaccination, 
875  ; on  the  insusceptibility  of  soineooS' 
stitutions  to  the  vaccine  virus,  ii.  876;  o 
the  appearance  of  vaccine  lichen,  ii.  876.' 

Gressley’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  tk ' 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Grossheim  on  the  stanching  the  bloediflii 
from  the  intercostal  artery,  i.  448. 

Growths,  diseased  and  abnormal,  ' 
645 ; definition  and  characters,  ii- 
connexion  between  the  two  classes  t 
disease,  ii.  645;  Lawrence  on  the 
tion  between  new  or  accidental  prodn< 
tions  and  changes  of  structure,  and  deg* 
nerations  of  organs,  ii.  646 ; 
the  degeneration  of  organic  parts,  ii, 
special  development  of  the  vessels  in 
diseased  changes  of  organic  parts,  a® 
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: the  consequences,  ii.  646  ; after-products 
or  new  formations,  ii.  647 ; diseased 
I growths  subject  to  the  same  general  laws 
1-as  tlie  natural  tissues,  ii.  647  ; the  cellular 
[theory,  ii.  647;  the  corpuscular  theory, 
ii.  647  ; tumours,  ii.  647 ; Abernethy, 
Laennec,  Meckel,  and  Muller  on  the 
division  of  tumours,  ii.  647 ; the  more 
minute  microscopic  elements  of  tumours, 
ii.  648 ; difficulty  of  making  an  accurate 
and  sufficient  division  of  tumours  de- 
, pending  on  their  unnatural  structure,  ii. 
648;  general  characters  of  tumours,  ii. 
■648  ; enlargement  of  the  tongue,  ii.  649 ; 
-generally  congenital,  ii.  649 ; characters, 
ii.  649 ; period  at  which  it  occurs,  and 
cause,  ii.  649  ; treatment,  ii.  650  ; Clanny’s 
case,  ii.  650;  treatment  by  the  knife  or 
the  ligature,  ii.  650  ; mode  of  operating, 
ii.  650 ; Percy  and  Harris’  operations,  ii. 
B51 ; treatment  of  protrusion  of  the 
tongue  from  paralysis  of  its  muscles,  ii. 
■651 ; Bronchocele,  ii.  651  ; definition  and 
characters,  ii.  652 ; symptoms  when  the 
■bronchocele  is  large,  ii,  652 ; varieties, 
ii.  652 ; symptoms  and  treatment  of  in- 
fiammation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  653  ; 
vascular  or  aneurismatic  bronchocele,  ii. 
S53  ; characters,  ii.  653  ; lymphatic  bron- 
chocele, ii.  653  ; characters,  ii.  653  ; seat 
Df  the  disease,  ii.  654 ; South  on  lym- 
nhatic  brouchocele  and  serous  cysts  in 
;he  neck,  ii.  654 ; scirrhous  bronchocele, 
•i.  654 ; characters,  ii.  654 ; causes  of 
■oronchocele,  ii.  654 ; M'Clellan  on  the 
ause  of  bronchocele,  ii.  655 ; Inglis  and 
Copland  on  the  age  at  which  bronchocele 
s most  usual,  ii.  655  ; Dr.  Eobertson  and 
VPClellan  on  bronchocele  as  a variety  of 
scrofula,  ii.  656;  prognosis,  ii.  656; 
■;reatment,  ii.  656 ; in  vascular  broncho- 
|5ele,  ii.  656;  ligature  of  the  superior 
’ hyroideal  artery,  ii.  656;  mode  of  ope- 
•ating,  ii.  657  ; after-treatment,  ii.  658  ; 
i.’elative  value  of  this  operation,  and  other 
nodes  of  treatment  formerly  recom- 
nended,  ii.  658  ; the  tumour  may  increase 
n size  after  this  operation  from  the  en- 
argement  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  and  its 
;ommuuicating  with  the  superior,  ii.  659  ; 
Coates  and  Wickham’s  case  in  which  the 
ironchocele  ultimately  enlarged,  after  the 
igature  of  the  superior  thyroid,  ii.  659 ; 
:igature  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  ii. 
>59  ; treatment  of  lymphatic  bronchocele, 

‘ i.  659 ; exhibition  of  burnt  sponge  and 
odine,  ii.  659;  dangerous  symptoms 
caused  by  large  doses  of  iodine,  and  their 
. reatment,  ii.  660 ; contra-indications  to 
ft  he  use  of  iodine,  ii.  660;  Graefe’s  treat- 
ftnent  of  bronchocele,  ii.  660;  Inglis’ 
ft'bjections  toCoindet’s  mode  of  exhibiting 
ft^ine,  ii.  660;  Dr.  Gairdner  on  the 
• langerous  symptoms  occasionally  caused 
ft  voi,.  I. 


by  iodine,  ii.  661 ; South  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  ii.  661 ; ex- 
ternal remedies  for  bronchocele,  ii.  661 ; 
South  on  the  employment  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  form  of  ointment,  ii.  662  ; 
ligature  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  for 
lymphatic  bronchocele,  when  it  presents 
a cartilaginous  hardness,  ii.  662 ; em- 
ployment of  the  seton,  ii.  662 ; mode  of 
applying  it,  ii.  662;  fatal  results  have 
occasionally  followed  its  use,  ii.  663 ; in- 
cision of  the  bronchocele,  ii.  663  ; punc- 
turing the  bronchocele,  ii.  663 ; Mau- 
noir’s  treatment  by  puncture,  and  irri- 
tating injections,  and  by  seton,  ii.  663  ; 
extirpation  very  dangerous,  and  to  be 
almost  entirely  forbidden,  ii.  663 ; cases 
in  which  extirpation  is  admissible,  and 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  664  ; Green’s  case, 
ii.  664  ; Mayor  and  Bach’s  extirpation  of 
bronchocele  by  ligature,  ii.  664;  Eegal 
de  Gaillac’s  extirpation  of  bronchocele  by 
subcutaneous  ligature,  ii.  664 ; enlarge- 
ment of  the  clitoris  and  labia,  ii.  664 ; 
causes  of  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  ii. 
664;  treatment  by  operation,  ii.  665; 
causes  of  enlargement  of  the  labia,  ii. 
665 ; South  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
nymphse,  ii.  665;  Astley  Cooper’s  case, 
ii.  665;  treatment  of  enlarged  labia,  ii. 
665  ; by  operation,  ii.  665  ; South  on  the 
removal  of  the  enlarged  nymphse  by  ope- 
ration, ii.  666;  Warts,  ii.  666;  defini- 
tion and  characters,  ii.  666  ; South  on 
venereal  and  malignant  warts,  ii.  667  ; 
causes  of  warts,  ii.  667  ; treatment,  ii. 
667 ; by  external  remedies,  ii.  667  ; by 
caustics,  ligature,  or  the  knife,  ii.  667  ; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  common,  vene- 
real, and  malignant  warts,  ii.  667  ; callo- 
sities and  corns,  ii.  668  ; causes,  situation, 
and  symptoms  of  callosities  and  corns,  ii. 
668 ; nature  of  corns,  ii.  668 ; Breschet, 
Pigne,  and  Brodie  on  the  nature  of  corns, 
ii.  668  ; treatment  by  palliatives,  ii.  668  ; 
by  operation,  ii.  668  ; caution  respecting 
operating  on  corns,  ii.  668:  Horns,  ii. 
669 ; situation,  ii.  669 ; Erasmus  Wil- 
son’s statistical  account  of  human  horns, 
ii.  669  ; Astley  Cooper,  Roots,  and 
South’s  cases,  ii.  670;  specimens  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  ii. 
670;  nature  and  growth,  ii.  670;  Eras- 
mus Wilson  on  the  growth  of  horns  from 
a previously  obstructed  follicle,  ii.  670 ; 
proximate  and  immediate  causes,  ii.  671; 
Mercier  on  the  character  of  horns,  ii.  671  ; 
nature  of  these  growths,  ii.  671 ; treatment, 
ii.  672  ; bony  growths,  ii.  672  ; nature  and 
subdivisions,  li.  673 ; origin  and  causes,  ii. 
673  ; characters  of  true  exostosis,  ii.  673  ; 
Jaeger  and  Pigndon  the  seat  of  exostosis, 
ii.  673  ; internal  condition  of  exostosis,  ii. 
673;  Astley  Cooper’s  cartilaginous  exos- 
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tosis  of  the  medullary  membrane,  ii.  G74  ; 
Scarpa’s  exostosis  maligna,  ii.  674  ; Otto 
and  von  Walther’s  osteosteatoma,  ii. 
674  ; Muller  on  enchondron,  ii.  674  ; si- 
tuation of  exostosis,  ii.  675;  proximate 
and  occasional  causes,  ii.  675  ; symptoms, 
ii.  675  ; diagnosis,  ii.  675;  prognosis,  ii. 
676;  treatment,  ii.  676  ; extirpation  of 
the  exostosis,  ii.  676  ; osteosteatoma  and 
osteosarcoma,  ii.  677  ; nature  and  causes, 
ii.  677 ; origin  and  seat,  ii.  677 ; 
symptoms,  ii.  677 ; treatment,  ii.  678 ; 
prognosis,  ii.  678  ; spina  ventosa,  ii.  678  ; 
characters,  ii.  678;  symptoms,  ii.  678; 
Wiseman  on  spina  ventosa,  ii.  679 ; origin 
and  causes,  ii.  680  ; nature  of  the  disease, 
ii.  680 ; diagnosis,  ii.  680 ; treatment,  ii. 
680  ; formation  of  tubercles  in  bone,  ii.  681 ; 
causes,  ii.  681  ; varieties,  ii.  681 ; five 
stages  of  encysted  tubercles,  ii.  681  ; 
grey  granulations,  ii.  681 ; crude,  en- 
cysted tubercles,  ii.  681 ; softened  tu- 
bercles, ii.  682  ; eliminatory  and  repara- 
tory  processes,  ii.  682;  tubercular 
infiltration,  ii.  682;  grey  and  purulent 
infiltration,  ii.  682 ; sequestration  of  the 
affected  part,  ii.  682;  diagnosis  between 
purulent  tubercular  infiltration  and  caries, 
ii.  682  ; treatment  ii.  683  ; fungus  of  the 
dura  mater  and  of  the  skull-bones,  ii.  683 ; 
definition  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  ii. 
683  ; symptoms,  ii.  683  ; characters  and 
progress  of  the  disease  when  the  bone  is 
destroyed,  ii.  684 ; appearances  after 
death,  ii.  684;  diagnosis,  ii.  684;  views 
as  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  disease, 
ii.  685  ; Walther  on  fungus  of  the  dura 
mater,  ii.  685;  varieties  of  fungus  of  the 
dura  mater,  ii.  686 ; causes,  ii.  687 ; 
treatment,  ii.  688  ; by  operation,  ii.  688; 
Walther’s  objections  to  the  operation,  ii. 

688  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  688  ; B6rard 
and  Orioli’s  cases  treated  by  operation,  ii. 

689  ; Fatty  or  adipose  tumours,  ii.  690 ; 
origin,  ii.  690  ; characters,  ii.  690  ; South 
on  fatty  tumours,  ii.  690  ; seat  and  cha- 
racters of  lipoma  diffusum,  ii.  690 ; Brodie 
and  South  on  lipoma  diffusum,  ii  690; 
characters  of  fatty  tumours  arising  be- 
tween the  two  ))lates  of  the  cellular  ex- 
pansion beneath  the  skin,  ii.  691 ; Muller 
on  the  varieties  of  fatty  tumours,  ii.  69 1 ; 
size  and  seat  of  fatty  tumours,  ii.  691 ; 
Astley  Cooper,  Copland,  Lawrence,  and 
Portalupe’s  cases  of  very  large  fatty 
tumours,  ii.  691  ; Brodie’s  ease  of  fatty 
tumour  connected  with  the  spermatic 
cord  within  the  abdominal  ring,  ii.  692  ; 
causes  and  seat,  ii.  692  ; removal  by  ope- 
ration, ii.  692  ; Brodie  on  inflammation  of 
fatty  tumours,  running  on  to  abscess,  ii. 
693  ; Brodie  and  Astley  Cooper’s  opinion 
that  fatty  tumours  sometimes  take  on  the 
malignant  degeneration,  ii.  693  ; Brodie’s 


case  of  fatty  tumour  partially  removed  by  > 
liq.  potass®,  ii.  693  ; South  on  the  extir- 
pation  of  fatty  tumours,  ii.  693 ; re-  • 
moval  of  lipomata  by  operation,  ii.  C93;  , 
after-treatment,  ii.  693  ; use  of  the  seton  ^ 
in  lipoma  uncertain,  ii.  694 ; South  on  the  < 
removal  of  the  roots  of  the  tumour,  and  tl 
on  the  after-dressing,  ii.  694  ; encysted  4 
tumours  ii.  694;  definition,  ii.  694;  . 
Hunter  and  South  on  cysts  forminiji 
around  foreign  substances,  ii.  694; 
varieties  of  encysted  tumours,  ii.  695; 
Maunoir  on  simple  serous  cysts  of  the » 
neck,  ii.  695  ; O’Beime,  Bransby  Coopaf  r 
Fleury,  and  T.  Blizard’s  cases,  ii.  695 ; 
Brodie  on  simple  cysts  in  the  femaleJl 
breast,  ii.  696;  Astley  Cooper  on  celluWs 
hydatids  of  the  breast,  ii.  696 ; Home  and  4 
South  on  atheromatous  cysts  and  theirs 
contents,  ii.  696  ; nature  of  the  cyst,  il  j 
696;  Hunter  on  the  internal  surface' of, a 
the  cyst,  ii.  697  ; form,  characters,  and  4 
development  of  encysted  tumours,  ii.  697;  7 
infiammatiou  and  ulceration  of  the  cyst,  4 
ii.  697;  proximate  cause  of  encysted  tn-  » 
mours,  ii.  697  ; sebaceous  tumour  on  the  i 
head,  face,  etc.,  described  by  Astley; 
Cooper,  ii.  697;  characters,  causes,  and  > 
structure,  ii.  698  ; Erasmus  Wilson  and  i 
Astley  Cooper  on  sebaceous  tumours,rii.ii 
698 ; Astley  Cooper  and  South  on  the  » 
cause  of  sebaceous  tumours,  ii.  698  ; Dal-'d 
rymple’s  case  of  ossified  encysted  tumonr  j 
of  the  eyelid,  ii.  699  ; ganglia,  ii.  699D 
characters,  ii.  699;  treatment  of  encysle|jB 
tumours,  699  ; by  dispersion,  ii.  699  ; re- * 
moval  with  the  knife,  ii.  700;  by  lig*-* 
ture,  ii.  700 ; opening  the  cyst,  and  re-^i 
moving  it  by  suppuration  or  with  caus6^t< 
ii.  700  ; treatment  of  encysted  tumosA 
with  roots  deeply  seated  among  imporodji 
parts,  ii.  701 ; of  encysted  tumours  canseto 
by  closure  of  a sebaceous  follicle,  ii.  701  :l 
South  on  the  removal  of  sebaceous*  to- » 
mours  by  operation,  ii.  701 ; treatment  of  4 
ganglions,  ii.  701  ; by  operation,  ii.  7W;J 
by  extirpation,  ii.  703;  this  opera^i 
condemned  by  South,  ii.  703 ; hydatid^  li 
ii.  703;  characters,  ii.  703  ; divisions,  ii. ' 

703  ; cysticercus  cellulos®,  ii.  703  ; s*** ' 
and  characters,  ii.  703  ; echiuoccus'  1^  * 
minis,  ii.  704  ; seat  and  characters,  it 

704  ; acephalocyst,  ii.  704  ; seat  and  ch*" 
racters,  ii.  704;  South’s  cases  of  acepb*"^ 
locysts,  ii.  704 ; causes,  ii.  705 ; conse*^ 
quences,  ii.  705  ; specimens  of  acophsl^  J 
cysts  in  the  humerus  in  St.  .Thom*** 
museum,  ii.  705 ; treatment,  ii. 
cartilaginoid  bodies  in  joints,  ii.  16" | 
characters,  ii.  706  ; symptoms,  ii. 
diagnosis  between  these  foreign 

and  arthritis  or  rheumatism,  ii.  *6',.’  ^ 
causes,  ii.  707;  mode  of  formation,  u-  , 
707  ; South  on  the  composition  of  foreig*  •' 
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holies  in  joints,  ii.  70S;  treatment  by 
bandages  and  by  operation,  ii.  708  ; treat- 
mint  preliminary  to  the  operation,  ii. 
709 ; diagnosis  between  benignant  and 
malignant  cases,  ii.  709  ; mode  of  ope- 
rating on  the  knee-joint,  ii.  709 ; South  on 
the  mode  of  operating,  ii.  709  ; Schreger’s 
operation  on  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  710; 
the  subcutaneous  section  ii.  710;  Goyraud 
.and  Syme’s  cases,  ii.  710;  sarcomatous 
tumors,  ii.  710  ; characters,  ii.  710 ; South 
•on  the  two  kinds  of  sarcomatous  tumors, 
ii.  710;  Lawrence,  M'Murdo,  and  Astley 
'Cooper's  cases  of  cellular  membranous 
humors,  ii.  711  ; South  on  enlargement 
of  the  prepuce  and  scrotum,  ii.  711 ; Tit- 
ley,  Delpech,  Liston,  and  Imbert  de 
'Lonnes’  cases,  ii.  711  ; form  and  growth 
of  sarcomatous  tumors,  ii.  711 ; micro- 
scopic characters,  ii.  712  ; cause,  ii.  712  ; 
iitreatment,  ii.  712  ; South  on  their  removal 
I by  operation,  ii.  712;  lardaceous  tumors, 

I ,i.  712;  Boyer  on  wens,  ii.  712;  charac- 
ters and  growth,  ii.  713;  termination  in 
malignant  ulceration,  ii.  713  ; appearances 
of  the  tumor  when  the  parts  are  dis- 
sected prior  to  softening  and  degenera- 
uon,  ii.  713  ; after  degeneration  has  taken 
olace,  ii.  714 ; Heyfelder  on  the  varieties 
•bunded  on  microscopic  examination,  ii. 
T4;  causes,  ii.  714  ; treatment  by  abla- 
;ion,  ii.  714;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  715  ; 
idoyer  on  the  cancerous  degeneration  of 
iteatoma,  ii.  715;  medullary  fungus,  ii. 
15;  synonymes  ii.  715;  characters, 
i.  715;  Young,  Travers,  Carswell,  and 
Yalshe  on  the  genus  carcinoma,  ii.  716  ; 
ymptoms  and  situation  of  medullary  ftin- 
.Tis,  ii.  717;  medullary  fungus  of  the 
esticle,  ii.  717;  symptoms  and  termina- 
ion,  ii.  717  ; symptoms  of  medullary 
angus  of  bone,  ii.  718 ; Astley  Cooper  on 
ledullary  fungus  of  bone,  ii.  718  ; ap- 
earances  of  the  parts  on  dissection,  ii. 
18  ; chemical  examination  of  the  brain- 
ke  substance,  ii.  719  ; Hecht,  Maunoir, 
ad  Muller  on  the  chemical  constituents 
f the  brain-like  substance,  ii.  719  ; 
rause  on  the  microscopic  characters  of 
ledullary  fungus,  ii.  719;  Gluge  on  the 
ature  of  medullary  fungu.=,  ii.  719  ; me- 
illary  fungus  occasionally  encysted,  ii. 
20 ; characters  of  the  brain-like  sub- 
ance  in  medullary  fungus  of  the  testicle, 

• 720  ; characters  of  medullary  fungus, 
721  ; Allan  Burns  and  von  'Walther  on 
e difference  between  fungus  hsematodes 
id  sarcoma  medullare,  ii.  721  ; Aber- 
Jthy  on  fungus  hmmatodes,  ii.  721  ; 
idler  on  the  applicability  of  the  term 
medullary  fungus”  to  the  different  forms 
■ soft  cancer,  ii.  722 ; Vogel  on  the 
sential  element  of  medullary  fungus,  ii. 
2 ; Bradley,  Jaeger,  and  Vogel  on  the 


blood  fungus,  ii.  722  ; Meckel’s  opinion 
that  melanosis  is  the  same  as  medullary 
fungus,  ii.  723  ; this  opinion  only  partially 
correct,  ii.  723 ; diagnosis  between  me- 
dullary fungus  and  scirrhus,  ii.  724 ; 
Breschet’s  different  kinds  of  carcinoma, 
merely  different  degrees  of  development 
of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725  ; Abernethy’s 
sarcoma  tuberculatum  considered  by 
Meckel  to  be  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725  ; 
this  opinion  incorrect,  ii.  725 ; etiology 
of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725;  diathesis 
fungosa,  ii.  725  ; seat  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725  ; treat- 
ment of  the  disease  almost  entirely  inef- 
fective, ii.  726 ; early  ablation  of  the  part 
or  amputation  of  the  limb  affords  the 
only  chance  of  cure,  ii.  726  ; the  disease 
generally  returns  sooner  or  later,  ii.  726  ; 
polypi,  ii.  726  ; definition  and  varieties, 
ii.  726  ; characters  of  soft  polypi,  ii.  726; 
of  hard  polypi,  ii.  726;  of  fleshy  polypi, 
ii.  726  ; of  fibrous  polypi,  ii.  726  ; scirrhous 
degeneration  of  polypus,  ii.  727  ; symp- 
toms of  polypus,  ii.  727  ; proximate  cause, 
ii.  727  ; fleshy  polypi  self- reproducing 
substances,  ii.  728  ; occasional  causes,  ii. 
728 ; prognosis,  ii.  728 ; treatment,  ii. 
728  ; by  tearing  out,  ii.  728  ; by  cutting 
it  off,  ii.  728  ; by  the  ligature,  ii.  729 ; 
by  the  actual  cautery,  ii.  729 ; polypus  of 
the  nostrils,  ii.  729  ; origin  and  situation, 
ii.  730 ; symptoms,  ii.  730  ; varieties  of 
nasal  polypi,  ii.  730  ; malignant  nasal 
polypi,  ii.  730 ; benignant  nasal  po- 
lypi, ii.  730  ; causes,  ii.  731  ; Schreger 
on  the  complication  of  nasal  polypus 
with  teleangiectasy,  ii.  731 ; Richerandon 
the  respective  origins  of  benignant  and 
malignant  nasal  polypi,  ii.  731 ; prognosis, 
ii.  731 ; treatment  by  local  astringents,  ii. 
732;  by  operation,  ii.  732;  tearing  away 
the  polypus,  ii.  732 ; examination  prior 
to  the  operation,  ii.  732  ; mode  of  opera- 
ting, ii.  732 ; the  operation  on  large 
polypi,  ii.  733 ; operation  when  the  polypus 
is  rooted  far  back  in  the  nostrils,  and 
hangs  down  behind  the  soft  palate  into 
the  throat,  ii.  733;  treatment  of  the 
accompanying  bleeding,  ii.  733  ; South  on 
plugging  the  nostrils,  ii.  734;  after- 
treatment,  ii.  734 ; application  of  the 
ligature,  ii.  735 ; mode  of  operating,  ii. 
735  ; after-treatment,  ii.  737  ; cutting  off> 
the  polypus,  ii.  737  ; mode  of  operating 
ii.  737  ; application  of  the  actual  cautery 
ii.  737  ; polypus  of  the  throat,  ii.  738;  seat 
and  symptoms,  ii.  738  ; treatment  by 
ligature,  ii.  738 ; after-symptoms  and 
treatment,  ii.  738  ; polypi  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, ii.  738  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  738  ; 
polypus  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  ii.  739  ; 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  Highmonan  cavity,  i],  739;  symptoms. 
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ii.  739  ; termination  in  blenorrhagia,  ii. 

739  ; symptoms  of  polypi,  ii.  740  ; state  of 
the  parts  in  osteosteatoma  and  osteosar- 
coma, ii.  740  ; causes  of  inflammation,  ii. 

740  ; prognosis  of  the  various  diseases  of 
the  maxillary  sinus,  ii.  740;  treatment  of 
the  inflammation,  ii.  741  ; when  chronic, 
ii.  741  ; the  operation  of  opening  the 
sinus,  when  needed,  ii.  741  ; situation  at 
which  it  should  be  performed,  ii.  741  ; 
through  the  tooth -socket,  ii.  742  ; cases  in 
which  it  should  be  practised,  ii.  742 ; 
South  on  opening  the  maxillary  sinus,  ii. 

742  ; after-treatment,  ii.  742  ; South  on 
the  after-treatment,  ii.  743 ; boring  into  the 
maxillarg  cavity  in  the  fossa  canina,  ii. 

743  ; cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii. 
743  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  743  ; after- 
treatment,  ii.  743 ; cutting  away  the 
polypus,  ii.  743 ; the  employment  of  the 
ligature  and  tearing  off  the  polypus,  ii. 
743;  application  of  caustic,  ii.  743;  of 
the  actual  cautery,  ii.  743 ; boring  into  the 
maxillary  canity  below  the  molar  eminence, 
and  above  the  third  or  fourth  molar  tooth, 
ii.  744 ; through  the  palate,  ii.  744 ; on 
the  dwelt,  ii.  744 ; Weinhold’s  operations, 
ii.  744;  relative  value  of  these  operations, 
ii.  74.5;  operating  on  the  frontal  sinus  and 
after-treatment,  ii.  746  ; Dupuytren  on 
encysted  cellulo-fibrous  tumor  of  the 
antrum,  and  its  treatment,  ii.  746  ; 
polypus  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  ii.  746  ; 
situation  and  characters  of  polypus  of  the 
womb,  ii.  747  ; symptoms  and  progress  of 
the  disease,  ii.  747  ; of  polypus  of  tlie 
cervix  or  os  uteri,  ii.  748  ; diagnosis  of 
polypus  uteri  from  pregnancy,  ii.  748;  of 
polypus  protruded  through  the  os  uteri, 
from  eversion  of  the  womb,  ii.  748;  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  with  difficulty,  ii.  749; 
diagnosis  of  uterine  polypus  from  fungous 
growths,  ii.  749  ; causes  of  uterine  poly- 
pus, ii.  749  ; treatment  by  operation,  ii. 
750;  by  the  ligature,  ii.  750;  application 
of  Desault’s  apparatus,  ii.  751 ; of  Nissen’s 
instrument,  ii.  752  ; of  Ribke’s  instrument, 
ii.  752  ; after-symptoms  and  after-treat- 
ment, ii.  752  ; cutting  off  the  polypus,  ii. 

753  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  753  ; polypus 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  754  ; causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment,  ii.  754  ; polypus  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  754  ; situation  and  characters, 
ii.  75-4;  treatment,  ii.  754;  Cancer,  ii. 

754  ; definition,  ii.  755;  origin,  ii.  755; 
symptoms  of  scirrhus,  ii.  755  ; pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  ii.  755 ; eoneealed 
cancer,  ii.  755;  ulcerated  cancer,  ii.  756; 
condition  of  the  parts  in  scirrhus,  ii.  756  ; 
in  concealed  cancer,  ii.  756  ; microscopic 
elements  of  scirrhus,  ii.  756;  Muller  on 
the  four  several  kinds  of  carcinoma,  ii. 
757  ; Miiller  on  carcinoma  simplex  and 
fibrosum,  ii.  757  ; Muller  on  carcinoma 


reticulare,  ii.  757;  Muller  on  carcinonui 
alveolare,  ii.  757  ; Muller  on  carcinonm 
fasciculatum,  ii.  758  ; Dr.  Hodgkin  on  the. 
development  and  progress  of  scirrhus,  ii 
758 ; secondary  development  of  canceroo* 
ulceration,  ii.  760  ; seat  of  cancer,  ii.  760 
difference  in  the  progress  of  cancer  in 
different  persons,  ii.  761;  Alibert  on  tki' 
varieties  of  cancer,  ii.  761 ; diagnosis  o' 
scirrhous  tumours,  ii.  761 ; Scarpa  on  tbt 
diagnosis  between  scrofula  and  scirrhos'^ 
ii.  762  ; Hodgkin  on  the  diagnosis  bet»eei.-< 
scirrhus  and  medullary  fungus,  ii.  762 
Foy’s  analysis  of  scirrhus,  ii.  763 ; cancer 
in  the  skin,  ii.  763  ; origin  and  seat,  ii.  763 
symptoms,  ii.  763  ; occurrence  of  ulcera- 
tion, ii.  763  ; origin  of  cancer  in  glands  : 
ii.  764 ; characters  of  cancer  in  niuooob 
membranes,  ii.  764;  cancer  in  the  bones-: 
ii.  764  ; characters  of  cancer  in  the  nerves- 
ii.  764 ; other  tumours  in  nerves,  anoi 
their  treatment,  ii.  764 ; Cheselden’s  eases* 
ii.  765  ; Astley  Cooper's  case  of  tumoorir 
the  popliteal  nei-ve,  ii.  765 ; Liston  on  tn 
moursof  nerves,  ii.  765  ; LangstaflF,  Souflsi 
Astley  Cooper,  Cline,  and  Mayo  on  tn 
moursin  nerves  of  stumps,  ii.  765 ; cance 
a specific  disease,  ii.  766;  cancerous  dja> 
crasy,  ii.  767  ; predisposing  and  occasions:, 
causes  of  cancer,  ii.  767  ; Hunter  on  thedis. 
posing  causes  of  cancer,  ii.  767  ; progno% 
ii.  767  ; Scarpa  on  the  nature  of  scirrhnw 
ii.  768  ; Travers  on  the  occasional  inert 
ness  of  scirrhus  during  life,  ii.  763  ; Broi 
die  and  South’s  cases,  ii.  768;  treatmen*^ 
of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  ii.  ^'68;  Lcmr:; 
d’Etiolles  on  the  statistics  of  operation*  fb 
cancer,  ii.  768;  treatment  for  eftectinf! 
dispersion  of  the  tumour,  ii.  769  ; Yoonf 
Reeamier,  and  South  on  compressioo  o 
scirrhus,  ii.  770;  removal  of  the  disease- 
part  with  the  knife  or  by  escharotic&  i 
770;  contra-indications,  ii.  770;  prelinu; 
nary  treatment,  ii.  7 70_;  neeessary  to  remov 
all  the  diseased  parts,  ii.  770 ; destrucdo^ 
a cancerous  part  by  caustic,  ii.  771 ; moo 
of  applying  the  caustic,  and  the  resoltiit 
symptoms,  ii.  771  ; Canquoin’s  cmpl^ 
ment  of  chloride  of  zinc  as  a caustic  w 
cancer,  ii.  771;  Hcllmund’s  mode  of  >1 
plying  Cosme’s  powder,  ii.  771 ; duriti® 
of  the  treatment, ii.  772  ; symptomsocA 
sionally  produced  by  the  arsenical  canstH- 
ii.  772;  internal  treatment  of  cancer,  • 
773;  exhibition  of  narcotics  to  reher 
the  pain,  ii.  773 ; cancer  of  the  Up* 
check,  ii.  773;  seat  and  characters  t 
cancer  of  the  lip,  ii.  773;  microscop" 
characters  of  the  disease,  ii.  773; 
nant  but  nou-cancerous  ulceration  of  w 
lips,  ii.  774;  treatment  of  cancer  of  w 
lips  by  extirpation,  ii.  774  ; contra-iM> 
tions  of  the  oi>eration,  ii.  774; 
ojx?rating  when  the  cancer  docs 
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spread  down  beyond  the  red  part  of  the 
lip,  ii.  774;  South  on  the  operation  in 
such  cases,  ii.  774;  the  operation  when 
tlie  cancer  has  spread  beyond  the  red 
edge  of  the  lip,  ii.  774 ; union  of  the 
divided  parts,  even  when  there  has  been 
• great  loss  of  substance,  ii.  775;  the  ope- 
ration of  chiloplasty,  or  making  a new 
lip,  ii.  775 ; various  modes  of  operating 
; for  chiloplasty,  ii.  775 ; Dieffenbach  and 
I Blasius’  operations,  ii.  775  ; treatment  of 
j.  cancer  of  the  lip  connected  with  the  bone, 
ii.  776;  by  operation,  ii.  776;  of  cancer 
of  the  cheek,  ii.  776 ; cancer  of  the  tongue, 
ii.  776;  characters,  ii.  776;  prognosis,  ii. 
777  ; treatment,  ii.  777 ; by  operation,  ii. 
777;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  777;  after- 
itreatment,  ii.  778;  treatment  of  fungous 
growths,  ii.  778;  ligature  of  the  lingual  ^ 
artery,  prior  to  the  amputation  of  the 
L scirrhous  portion  of  the  tongue  improper,  [ 
ii.  778 ; removal  of  the  tongue  by  liga-  ' 
.ture,  ii.  778  ; Mirault’s  operation  for  liga- 
ture of  the  tongue,  ii.  779  ; Eegnoli’s  ! 
operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tongue, 
ii.  779 ; Arnott’s  case  of  malignant 
tumour  of  the  tongue  in  which  that  organ 
was  removed  by  ligature,  ii.  779;  cancer 
'of  the  parotid  gland,  \i.  780;  diseases  of 
the  parotid,  ii.  780  ; characters  of  swelling 
:of  the  parotid,  ii.  780 ; diagnosis  between 
the  several  tumours  of  the  parotid,  ii. 
'780;  treatment  in  scirrhus  and  medul- 
.lary  fungus  of  the  parotid,  ii.  781 ; ex- 
tirpation of  the  gland  a doubtful  remedy, 
ii.  781 ; arteries  in  danger  of  being 
(Wounded  during  the  operation,  ii.  781  ; 
(Allan  Bums  on  extirpation  of  the  parotid, 
ii.  782 ; mode  of  operating  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  parotid,  ii.  782 ; Goodlad 
and  Langenbeck  on  the  prior  ligature  of 
the  carotid,  ii.  783 ; after-treatment,  ii. 
•783 ; cancer  of  the  breast,  ii.  783  ; symp- 
’toms,  character,  and  progress,  ii.  784  ; 
:Brodie  and  South  on  scirrhus  of  the 
(■areast,  ii.  784  ; characters  of  scirrlms  and 
':ancerous  ulceration  of  the  breast,  ii.  785 ; 
levelopment  of  cancer  of  tbe  breast  as 
ikin  cancer,  ii.  785;  characters  of  cancer 
iaf  the  areola,  ii.  785;  of  cancer  of  the 
■'lipple,  ii.  785  ; Astley  Cooper  on  fungous 
Jegeneration  of  the  nipple,  ii.  786  ; Astley 
[Cooper  on  the  development  of  the  nipple 
I n the  foetus  and  its  subsequent  changes, 

; i.  786 ; Brodie  on  scirrhus  of  the  nipple, 
1.  786 : symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
■>reast,  ii.  786;  of  acute  cancer,  ii.  786  ; 

: >f  chronic  cancer,  ii.  786  ; Brodie  on  the 
;iuckering  in  of  the  skin  in  mammary 
(ancer,  and  on  its  cause,  ii.  787  ; appear- 
•nce  of  scirrhus  when  cut  into,  ii.  787; 
M'agnosis  between  scirrhus  and  chronic 
1 nflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or 
» f the  breast-gland,  ii.  788;  symptoms 


and  treatment  of  the  inflammation,  ii. 
788  ; symptoms  and  characters  of  milk- 
knots,  ii.  789 ; malignant  appearance  of 
milk-knots  in  old  women,  ii.  789  ; Scarpa 
and  South’s  cases  of  lacteal  swelling,  ii. 
789 ; diagnosis  between  scirrhus  and 
scrofulous  tumours  of  the  breast,  ii.  790; 
and  herpetic  and  psoric  affections,  ii.  790 ; 
and  encysted  tumours,  ii.  790  ; characters 
of  vesicular  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  car- 
cinoma mammee  hydatides,  ii.  790;  this 
disease  a steatomatous  degeneration  of  the 
gland,  ii.  790 ; Astley  Cooper  on  hydatid 
swellings  of  the  breast,  ii.  791 ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  cellulous  hydatids  of  the  breast,  ii. 
791 ; Astley  Cooper  on  polypoid  hydatids 
of  the  breast,  ii.  792;  Astley  Cooper  on 
the  lobular  hydatids  of  the  breast,  ii.  792 ; 
Brodie  on  the  serocystic  tumours  of  the 
female  breast,  ii.  792  ; characters  of  me- 
dullary fungus  of  the  breast,  ii.  793  ; of 
the  blood-swelling  of  the  breast,  ii.  793 ; 
ecchymosis  of  the  breast  in  girls  prior  to 
menstruation,  ii.  794  ; characters  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  female  breast,  ii.  794; 
anatomical  appearances  of  the  hypertro- 
phied breast,  ii.  795 ; causes,  ii.  795  ; 
treatment,  ii.  795  ; causes  of  scirrhus 
of  the  breast,  ii.  795 ; prognosis,  ii. 
796  ; the  question  as  to  propriety  of 
removing  a scirrhous  breast,  ii.  796  ; opi- 
nions of  Cline,  Home,  Astley  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  South,  ii.  796  ; Brodie  on  the 
circumstances  permitting  the  operation, 
ii.  797 ; extirpation  of  the  breast,  ii. 
797 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  797 ; South 
on  the  position  of  the  patient  during  the 
operation,  ii.  798  ; South’s  case  of  fatal 
venous  haemorrhage  from  the  extirpation 
of  the  breast,  ii.  798  ; South  on  the  after- 
treatment,  ii.  798 ; amputation  of  the 
breast,  ii.  798  ; South’s  opinion  that  ampu- 
tation is  not  preferable  to  extirpation,  ii. 
799  ; relative  value  of  these  operations,  ii. 
799  ; requisite  to  remove  all  diseased 
structures,  ii.  799 ; operation  for  relapse 
of  scirrhus  after  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, ii.  800;  cancer  of  the  penis,  ii.  800  ; 
origin,  symptoms,  causes,  and  results,  ii. 
800 ; diagnosis,  ii.  800;  treatment,  ii.  800 ; 
by  operation,  ii.  801 ; amputation  of  the 
penis,  ii.  801 ; South  on  the  recurrence  of 
cancer  after  amputation  of  the  penis,  ii. 
801 ; Cline  the  younger’s  case,  ii.  801  ; 
examination  of  the  organ  preliminary  to 
the  operation,  ii.  801 ; amputation  of  the 
penis  by  the  knife,  ii.  801 ; of  the  glans 
alone,  ii.  801 ; in  the  middle  of  the  organ, 
ii.  801 ; Schreger’s  mode  of  amputating 
the  penis  near  the  pubic  bones,  ii.  801  ; 
Langenbeck’s  operation,  ii.  802 ; Barthe- 
lemy  on  the  means  of  preventing  the 
retraction  of  the  urethra,  ii.  802  ; occur- 
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rence  of  after-ha2morrliage,  and  its  treat- 
ment, ii.  802 ; after-treatment,  ii.  802 ; 
amputation  of  the  penis  by  ligature,  ii. 
802  ; relative  value  of  the  two  operations, 
ii.  802 ; South  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  operations,  ii.  803  ; Lisfranc’s  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  ii.  803  ; cancer  of  the 
testicle,  ii.  803  ; definition  of  sarcocele, 
ii.804;  symptoms  and  progress  of  scirrhus 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  804 ; characters  and 
appearances  of  sarcomatous  degeneration 
[ of  the  testicle,  ii.  804 ; these  diseases 
occasionally  complicated  with  hydrocele, 
ii.  804  ; diagnosis  of  scirrhous  and  sarco- 
matous degenerations  of  the  testicle  from 
other  swellings  of  that  organ,  ii.  805 ; from 
thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  ii.  805  ; characters  and  causes  of 
that  disease,  ii.  805  ; treatment,  ii.  805  ; 
by  operation,  ii.  805 ; Liston,  Key,  O’Fer- 
rall,  and  Bennett’s  cases  of  sarcomatous 
scrotum,  ii.  806  ; diagnosis  of  sarcocele 
from  simple  hydrocele,  ii.  809 ; from 
cystic  swelling  of  the  testicle,  ii.  809  ; 
characters  and  appearances  of  cystic  swell- 
ing, ii.  809  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  nature 
of  the  cyst  in  cystic  swelling,  ii.  809 ; 
removal  of  the  disease  by  operation,  ii, 

809  ; hydatids  of  the  testicle,  ii.  809  ; 
diagnosis  of  sarcocele  from  thickening  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  ii.  809  ; scirrhus  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  ii.  809 ; diagnosis  of 
sarcocele  from  fungus  of  the  testicle  or 
tunica  albuginea,  ii.  810  ; from  induration 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  810 ; from  scrofulous 
swellings,  ii.  810  ; from  syphilitic  swell- 
ings, ii.  810;  from  medullary  fungus,  ii. 

810  ; extirpation  of  the  testicle  a doubtful 
remedy  in  cancerous  degeneration,  ii.  81 1 ; 
indications  and  contra-indications  of  the 
operation,  ii.  811 ; Walther  and  Maunoir 
on  ligature  of  the  spermatic  artery  in  sar- 
cocele, ii.  811 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  81 1 ; 
mode  of  operating  for  extirpation  of  the 
testicle,  ii.  812;  Aumont’s  operation,  ii. 
812  ; South  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  re- 
traction of  the  cord  during  the  operation, 
ii.  812 ; degeneration  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  the  operation,  ii.  812;  South 
and  Cline  jun.  on  ligature  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  ii.  813  ; dressing  the  wound, 
and  subsequent  treatment  after  extirpa- 
tion, ii.  813;  treatment  of  after-haimor- 
rhage,  ii.  813  ; treatment  of  undescended 
testicle,  ii.  813  ; by  operation,  ii.  813  ; ex- 
tirpation of  undescended  testicle,  ii.  813; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  undcscended 
testicle,  ii.  814;  Paget  and  Arnott's  cases 
of  diseased  undescended  testicle,  ii.  814; 
cancer  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  815;  characters 
of  chimney-sweep’s  aincer,  ii.  815;  Pott 
and  Paris  on  cancer  of  the  scrotum,  ii. 
815;  Earle’s  case  of  chimney-sweep’s  I 


cancer  on  the  wrist,  ii.  816  ; Astley  Cooper 
and  Keate’s  cases  of  chimney-sweep’s  ■ 
cancer  on  the  cheek,  ii.  816;  Earle  and  : 
South  on  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  . 
the  neighbouring  parts,  ii.  816  ; Travers  on  - 
the  resemblance  of  the  disease  to  lupos,  •, 
ii.  816;  cause  and  treatment,  ii.  816; 
South  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  ii.  816; 
Pott  and  Earle  on  the  age  at  which  the  e 
disease  generally  occurs,  ii.  816  ; South’s  v 
case  of  recurrence  of  the  disease,  ii.  816 ; 
cancer  of  the  womb,  ii.  817  ; origin  of  the  < 
disease,  and  primary  symptoms,  ii.  817;  ; 
indications  on  vaginal  examination,  ii.  ■ 
817 ; Montgomery  on  the  origin  of  the  e 
disease  in  the  ova  Nabothi,  ii.  817 ; pro-  u 
gress  of  the  disease,  ii.  817  ; results  of  the  « 
vaginal  examination  in  the  advanced  state  * 
of  the  disease,  ii.  818;  Ashwell,  Bayle,  s, 
and  Cayol  on  the  pain  in  cancer  uteri,  ii.  j. 
818  ; Montgomery  and  Ash  well’s  cases  of  i 
cancer  uteri,  ii.  818;  diagnosis,  ii.  818;  ; 
Simpson  on  cauliflower  excrescence  from  a 
the  os  uteri,  ii.  818;  period  of  life  at  <t 
which  cancer  uteri  is  generally  developed,  i 
ii.  819 ; causes,  ii.  819  ; Ashwell  on  the  • 
period  of  life  at  which  cancer  uteri  is 
developed,  ii.  819  ; treatment,  ii.  819;  by  j| 
internal  and  external  treatment,  ii.  819;  q 
can  only  be  palliative  in  true  scirrhus,  iL  ij 
820 ; examination  of  the  parts  in  canoeH* 
uteri  by  the  speculum,  ii.  820 ; mode  of 
introducing  the  speculum,  ii.  820 ; Simp-  y\ 
son  on  the  mode  of  using  the  speculum  a 
vaginae,  ii.  820  ; Osiander  on  the  extirps-  m 
tion  of  the  cancerous  neck  of  the  womb, 
ii.  821  ; modes  of  operating,  ii.821  ; Do-  h 
puytren’s  operation,  ii.  821  ; Canella  and  4 
Hatin’s  specula  vaginae,’  ii.  822  ; von  IVal-  .H 
ther’s  case  of  excision  of  the  cervix  ut^ 
preceded  by  excising  the  pubic  arch,  it 
822  ; Eecamier’s  operation  when  the  neA  h 
of  the  womb  is  softened  or  destroyed,  il  ij 
822  ; Lisfranc’s  operation,  ii.  822 ; ^ ^ 
lombat’s  hysterotome,  ii.  822  ; destructto  • 
of  the  degenerated  womb  by  caustic,  li 
822  ; Mayor’s  ligature  of  the  neck  of  ib«  ■* 
womb,  ii.  822 ; mode  of  applying  caustic  K 
potash  to  destroy  the  cancerous  cervix  .» 
uteri,  ii.  822 ; cases  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding  is  applicable,  ii.  823;  extirpsik®  < 
of  the  whole  womb,  ii.  823;  Struve,  Gut-  t 
berlat,  and  Wenzel  on  extirpation  ^ 
womb,  ii.  823  ; Langenbeck  and  I-and-  tt 
Wolfs  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  cw-  c 
cerous  womb,  ii.  823  ; Kecamier’s  cast#  r 
of  removal  of  the  womb  by  ligature,  "•  j 
824  ; Sauter’s  directions  for  the  operatwn  4 
of  extirpation,  ii.  824 ; dressing  and  afte^  ^ 
treatment,  ii.  825;  von  Siebold,  Langen- 
beck,  Paletta,  Uolcher,  Blundell,  ^ 
Banner’s  cases,  ii.  825  ; Delpech,  1^“'* 
and  Recamier  on  the  extirpation  of  tM  ^ 
womb,  ii.  826;  Roux’  cases,  ii.  828;  ' 
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difficulty  and  danger  of  the  operation,  ii. 
828 ; Gendrin’s  directions  for  the  opera- 
tion, ii.  828 ; Heath’s  case  of  excision  of 
the  uterus  by  tlie  abdominal  section,  ii.  829. 
miTHUisEN’s  opinion  relative  to  the  form- 
ation of  pus,  i.  35 ; microscopic  tests 
for  pus  and  mucus,  i.  45  ; lithotritic  in- 
struments, ii.  588. 

jATTANi’s  plan  of  treating  aneurism  by 
compression,  ii.  209. 

JERIN  on  the  causes  of  congenital  dis- 
location, i.  769  ; case  of  congenital  dislo- 
cation of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  772  ; on  the 
reduction  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
■femur,  i.  803 ; cases  of  successful  reduc- 
•:ion,  i.  804 ; mode  of  proceeding  in 
effecting  the  reduction,  i.  804  ; on  local 
inodyne  applications  in  strangulated 
uernia,  ii.  32 ; sub-cutaneous  incision  of 
•he  abdominal  ring  in  strangulated  hernia, 
i.  43  ; on  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
n curvatures,  ii.  150;  of  the  contracted 
nuscles  in  spinal  curvature,  ii.  169  ; on 
i he  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  in  club- 
■bot,  ii.  182 ; on  the  application  of 
xmnded  ice  to  aneurisms,  ii.  207. 
rxBERLAT  on  extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii. 
323. 


jETERBOCK  on  the  chemical  and  micro- 
icopic  characters  of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the 
omposition  and  chemical  analysis  of  pus, 

. 40,  41 ; discovery  of  pyine,  i.  40  ; dis- 
overy  of  the  difference  in  size  of  the  pus- 
lobules,  i.  41. 

ERSANT,  on  the  furoncle  atonique,  i.  133  ; 
•OSes  of  gangrene  of  the  tonsils,  i.  140. 
illard’s  case  of  reduction  of  a conge- 
Ital  dislocation  of  the  humerus  after  a 
ipse  of  sixteen  years,  i.  788. 
•LLEBONNEAU  On  the  Operation  for  the 
•eatment  of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611 ; 

1 the  application  of  the  sutures,  i.  611. 
i.LEMEAU  on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145. 
-LIVER  on  the  distinction  between  the 
mph-corpuscles  and  the  exudation-cor- 
uscles,  i.  34 ; on  the  putrefaction  of  pus, 
39 ; denies  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
■is-globules  in  healthy  blood,  i.  41  ; on 
•ickening  and  induration  of  the  cellular 
isue  of  the  ancles  and  feet  in  soldiers, 
104  ; on  induration  and  rigidity  of  the 
llular  tissue  of  the  ancles  and  feet  in 
Idiers,  without  thickening,  i.  105  ; on 
terstitial  absorption  in  the  neck  of  the 
mur  from  external  violence,  i.  566 ; on 
e union  of  fractured  patella,  i.  577. 
SING  on  immediate  amputation  in  gun- 
ot  wounds,  i.  346  ; case  of  recurrence 
the  aneurism,  after  the  ligature  of  the 
tery,  ii.  a25. 

-SHOT  WOUNDS,  i.  335  ; definition,  i.  335  ; 
hn  Hunter  on  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  335 ; 
upuytren  on  the  effects  of  gun-shot,  i. 
6 ; Dupuytrcn’s  case  of  a person  killed 


by  a gun  loaded  with  powder  only,  i.  336  ; 
South’s  cases  of  severe  injury  from  small 
shot,  i.  336;  pain  and  hemorrhage  at- 
tendant on  a gun-shot  wound,  i.  337  ; form 
of  the  wound,  i.  337  ; shock  from  the 
wound,  i.  337  ; subsequent  symptoms,  i. 
337  ; Guthrie  on  the  pain  attending  gun- 
shot wounds,  i.  337  ; Guthrie  on  the  at- 
tendant hemorrhage,  i.  337  ; Guthrie  and 
Hennen  on  the  shock  caused  by  a gun- 
shot wound,  i.  338  ; Hunter  on  the  cha- 
racter of  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  338  ; H. 
Larrey’s  cases  of  regular-shaped  gun-shot 
wounds,  i.  338 ; direction  of  the  shot,  i. 
339 ; general  kinds  of  injury  from  shot 
wounds,  i.  339  ; division  of  shot  wounds 
into  simple  and  complicated,  i.  339  ; Rust 
and  Busch’s  explanation  of  wounds  from 
the  wind  of  the  ball,  i.  339 ; Hennen  on 
severe  bruising  from  shot,  i.  339  ; Guthrie 
on  the  appearances  caused  by  the  passage 
of  a ball,  i.  339  ; Dr.  Thompson  and  Du- 
puytren  on  the  splitting  of  the  ball  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  a bone,  i.  339  ; Guthrie  on 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
ball  by  bone  or  an  elastic  body,  i.  340 ; 
shot  wounds  generally  complicated  by 
foreign  bodies  in  their  cavity,  i.  340  ; 
prognosis,  i.  340  ; indications  of  treatment, 
i.  340 ; circumstances  under  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  wound  may  be  neces- 
sary, i.  340  ; Hennen  on  the  treatment  of 
wounds  by  a ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  thigh,  or  buttock,  i.  341 ; general 
and  local  treatment,  i.  341  ; occurrence  of 
suppuration,  i.  341 ; of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, i.  341;  Guthrie,  Samuel  Cooper, 
and  Dupuytren  on  secondary  haimor- 
rhage,  i.  341  ; local  and  general  treatment 
during  suppuration,  i.  342  ; Hennen  and 
Dr.  Arthur  on  the  use  of  the  seton  to 
bring  awa)'  separated  pieces  of  bone,  i. 
342  ; Staff-Surgeon  Boggie’s  cases,  i.  342  ; 
treatment  of  shot  wound  complicated  with 
fracture,  i.  342  ; Hennen  on  the  occur- 
rence of  necrosis  in  gun-shot  injuries  of 
bones,  i.  342  ; bleeding  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wound  in  long-continued 
suppuration,  i.  343  ; the  circumstances  in 
gun-shot  wounds  requiring  amputation  on 
the  spot,  i.  343 ; Hennen  on  the  nature  of 
the  injuries  in  gun-shot  wounds  requiring 
amputation,  i.  344  ; amputation,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  should  be  per- 
formed early,  i.  344  ; Wiseman,  Le  Dran, 
and  Ranby  on  immediate  amputation,  i. 
345;  Faure  on  the  propriety  of  delay- 
ing the  operation,  i.  345;  Bilguer’s  ob- 
jections to  amputation  altogether,  i.  345 ; 
Hunter’s  objections  to  primary  amputa- 
tion, i.  345  ; Hennen,  Pitcairn,  Gunning, 
and  Guthrie  on  immediate  amputation, 
i.  346  ; Guthrie's  reasons  for  an  early  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  i.  347  ; syinp- 
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toms  which  may  require  the  performance 
of  amputation  at  a time  more  or  less  pos- 
terior to  the  date  of  the  injury,  i.  347. 

Gunther's  treatment  of  fractured  ster- 
num, i.  546  ; on  the  condition  of  the 
muscles  in  snake-like  scoliosis,  ii.  161. 

Guthrie  on  the  after-management  of  liga- 
tures on  arteries,  i.  306  ; case  in  which  a 
ligature  remained  on  the  brachial  artery 
for  four  months  after  amputation,  i.  307  ; 
on  the  pain  attending  gun-shot  wounds,  i. 
337  ; on  the  attendant  hsemorrhage  i.  337  ; 
on  the  shock  caused  by  a gun-shot  wound, 
i.  338  ; on  the  appearances  caused  by  the 
passage  of  a ball,  i.  339  ; on  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  ball  by  bone, 
or  an  elastic  body,  i.  340  j on  secondary 
hsemorrhage,  i.  341  ; on  immediate  am- 
putation, i.  345  ; reasons  for  an  early  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  i.  347  ; on 
bruising  or  destruction  of  the  periosteum, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  exfoliation  or 
death  of  the  bone,  i.  386  ; on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primary  and  secondary 
swellings,  i.  386 ; on  cold  lotions  in 
bruises  of  the  scalp,  i.  387  ; on  the  exist- 
ence of  pus  beneath  the  dura  mater,  i. 
387 ; on  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  from  the  blow  of  a sword,  axe,  or 
other  clean-cutting  instrument,  i.  390 ; 
cases  of  fatal  perforation  of  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  i.  396 ; on 
stertor  an  uncertain  sign  of  compression,  i. 
404 ; on  a peculiar  whiff  or  putf  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  a sign  of  compres- 
sion, i.  404 ; on  inversion  of  the  foot  in 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  565 ; 
on  the  duration  of  syphilis  under  the  non- 
mercurial treatment,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms, 

i.  671 ; on  the  treatment  of  vesico-vagiual 
fistula  by  compression  with  a sponge,  i. 
752  ; cases  of  dislocation  of  the  astraga- 
lus outwards,  i.  810  ; on  the  predisposing 
causes  of  aneurism,  ii.  203  ; on  the  relative 
frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  sexes,  ii. 
203  ; on  the  return  of  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  for  a short  time,  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  artery,  ii.  223 ; on  ligature  of 
the  aorta,  ii.  255 ; mode  of  amputating  at 
the  hip-joint,  ii.  940  ; on  gun-shot  wounds, 
causing  fracture  of  the  humerus  beneath 
and  external  to  the  capsular  ligament,  ii. 
960  ; case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  hand, 

ii.  965;  on  the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969. 

Guyot’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 

of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

IIaar,  van  her,  on  tlie  lengthening  of  the 
limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  257  ; on  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  down- 
wards, and  inwards  in  hip  disease  i.  258 ; 
on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  at  tlie  hip, 
i.  268. 


Hachmann  on  spontaneous  inversion  of  the.  r 
womb  from  spasm,  ii.  117.  • 

Hacker  on  the  hydriodate  of  potash  ia  ,i 
syphilis,  i.  670. 

Haen’s,  De,  opinions  relative  to  the  for-  V 
mation  of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the  lengthenuigr, 
of  the  limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  258.  > 

Hagedorn’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the; 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570;  preferred  by  • 
Chelius,  i.  571  ; on  permanent  extensioa  . 
in  fracture  of  the  femur,  i.  574. 

Hagen’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  consec»4 
tive  dislocation  in  hip  disease,  i.  268. 
Hager’s  fracture-bed,  i.  571 ; on  the  upper  ' 
and  lower  ischiatic  ruptures,  ii.  87  ; mode  . 
of  operating  in  exarticulation  of  the  fore-  : 
arm  at  the  elbow,  ii.  962. 

Hahn  on  the  inlocking  of  the  broken  ends  fc 
of  the  bone  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  r. 
femur,  i.  564. 

Haighton’s  experiments  on  the  simulto^t 
neous  division  of  both  pneumo-gas^  i; 
nerves,  i.  330. 

Haire  on  the  after-management  of  ligatureja 
on  arteries,  i.  306. 

Hall’s,  Dr.  Marshall,  operation  for  pro-  p 
lapsus  uteri,  ii.  112. 

Halpin,  Dr.,  on  the  reduction  of  the  retro-  p 
verted  womb,  ii.  144. 

Hammond’s  case  of  exarticulation  of  the  '* 
astragalus,  ii.  946. 

Hancock’s  case  of  dislocation  of  the  os  cal- 
cis,  i.  813. 

Hand,  fracture  of  the  bones  of,  i.  562 ; dis- 
location  of,  i.  793  ; curvature  of,  ii.  191;  | 
permanent  bending  of,  ii.  192;  permanlBt 
straightening  of,  ii.  192  ; artificial,  ii.  848; 
exarticulation  of,  at  the  wrist,  ii.  963.  | 

Handyside’s,  Dr.,  mode  of  amputating  at  ^ 
the  ancle-joint,  ii.  945.  , t 

Hankel’s  case  of  dislocation  of  the  ribs,  i.  , 
776.  . \ 

Hanney  on  the  treatment  of  fissured  nip-. ^ 
pies,  i.  154.  t 

Hard  on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145.  t 

Hardening.  See  Induration.  i 

Harder  on  the  action  of  the  poison  of  hv-  j 
drophobia  on  the  system,  i.  372;  f 

stanching  tlie  bleeding  f.-om  a wounded  jj 
intercostal  artery,  i.  448.  i> 

Hardwicke’s  case  of  fracture  through  the 
body  of  a vertebra,  i.  538.  , . , 

Hare-lip,  i.  594  ; nature,  situation,^*!®  \\ 
complications,  i.  595 ; Soutli  on  luirH'P  i 
not  a complete  impediment  to  1 

i.  595  ; causes,  i.  595  ; occasional  al«^  > 
of  the  olfactory  nerves,  i.  595  ; ^*6*2  > 
the  direction  and  position  of  natural  ( 
acquired  hare-lip,  i.  595  ; cure  M 

lip  by  operation,  i.  595  ; occasional 
of  the  cleft  palate  after  the  operaUon 
hare-lip,  i.  595  ; period  at  . 

operation  should  be  performed,  i-  1 
removal  of  projecting  bone  or  teeth  pu  ; f 
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to  the  operation,  i.  595 ; Lawrence, 
Mutter,  and  South  on  the  period  at  which 
the  operation  should  be  performed,  i.  596 ; 
South  on  the  removal  of  the  projecting 
teeth  prior  to  the  operation,  i.  596  ; de- 
scription of  the  operation,  i.  596  ; South 
on  die  position  of  the  cliild’s  head  during 
the  operation,  i.  597  ; Lawrence  on  the 
use  of  scissors  with  knife  edges  in  the 
operation,  i.  597 : South  prefers  the  bis- 
toury, i.  597 ; stanching  the  bleeding,  and 
ipplication  of  the  sutures  or  hare-lip  pins, 
. 597 ; DiefiFenbach,  Mayor,  Lawrence, 
md  South  on  the  sutui’es  in  the  operation 
or  hare-lip,  i.  598 ; treatment  after  the 
operation,  i.  598  ; South  on  the  raiity  of 
deeding  after  the  operation,  i.  598  ; South 
>n  the  time  the  pins  should  be  left,  and 
n their  removal,  i.  599  ; subsequent  treat- 
oent,  i.  599  ; tearing  out  of  the  needles, 

. 599  ; Van  Onsenoort’s  plan  to  prevent 
oe  needles  tearing  out,  i.  599  ; South  on 
ae  tearing  out  of  the  needles,  i.  599; 
reatment  of  double  hare  lip,  i.  599 ; 
■eatment  of  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  i. 
99 ; Mutter  on  the  advantages  of  ope- 
ating early  in  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate, 

. 599  ; Miitter  on  the  treatment  of  cleft 
alate  after  the  operation  for  hare- lip,  i. 
99 ; South  and  Mutter  on  the  use  of 
Dturators  in  cleft  palate,  i.  tOO;  opera- 
on  for  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  i.  600 ; 
•ettauer  and  Mutter’s  operation  of  sta- 
ayloplasty  by  granulation,  i.  600 ; de- 
ription  of  the  operation,  i.  600 ; Mutter’s 
•■ccessful  operation  in  a case  of  loss  of 
'.bstauce  in  the  hard  palate  from  chronic 
ercurial  disease,!.  601  ; deft  in  the  soft 
dale,  i.  602;  not  unfrequently  an  ori- 
nal  malformation,  i.  602  ; often  con- 
cted  with  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  and 
th  hare-lip,  i.  602 ; consequences  of 
ift  in  the  soft  palate,  i.  602 ; inutility 
artificial  palates,  i.  602  ; use  of  elastic 
turators  when  the  cleft  cannot  be  united, 
i02 ; cure  of  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  by 
•phyloraphy,  i.  602  ; the  operation  first 
opjKed  by  Graefe,  i.  603  ; the  operation 
^licable  in  other  diseased  states  of  the 
't  palate,  i.  603;  Ebel  and  Graefe’s 
fparation  of  the  parts  for  the  operation, 
603 ; description  of  the  operation,  i. 

^ ; Le  Monnier’s  operation  of  staphy- 
aphy,  i.  603  ; Colombe’s  experiments 
the  dead  body,  i.  603  ; artificial  means 
necessary  to  keep  the  mouth  open  and 
■ss  down  the  tongue,  i.  604;  Graefe, 
ux,  Ebel,  Krimer,  Dieffenbach,  Btrard, 

I Alcock  on  the  removal  of  the  edges 
the  cleft,  i.  604;  application  of  the 
ares,  i.  604 ; Graefe,  Koux,  Ebel, 
niges,  Warren,  Wemccke,  Lesenberg, 

! Krimer’s  plans  for  bringing  the  edges 
;he  cleft  together,  i.  604,  605 ; Wer- 


necke,  Ebel,  and  Doniges’  instruments 
for  drawing  the  knots,  i.  605;  Dieffen- 
bach’s  mode  of  uniting  the  cleft,  i.  605  ; 
Hruby's  palate-holder,  i.  605  ; Schwerdt’s 
cleft  needle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
thread,  i.  605  ; Berard’s  mode  of  passing 
the  needle,  i.  605 ; Smith’s  lance-shaped 
notched  needle,  i.  605 ; objected  to  by 
Mutter,  i.  605;  Alcock,  Hartig,  and 
Liston's  mode  of  operating,  i.  605  ; Fer- 
gusson’s  new  mode  of  staphyloraphy,  i. 
605 ; when  the  cleft  is  very  large,  inci- 
sions on  each  side  of  it  necessary  to  relieve 
the  tension,  when  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  i.  606  ; Bonfils,  Roux,  Krimer, 
Dieffenbach,  and  Warren’s  operations,  i. 
606 ; treatment  after  the  operation,  i. 

606  ; Graefe  and  Dieffenbach  on  the  after- 
treatment,  i.  607 ; Roux  and  Berard’s 
fatal  cases  from  pneumonia,  i.  607  ; treat- 
ment of  the  cleft  if  union  do  not  take 
place,  or  is  only  partial,  i.  607  ; Dieffen- 
bach’s  mode  of  closing  the  fissure  which 
sometimes  remains  after  the  operation,  i. 

607  ; the  alleged  disadvantages  of  the 
lead  wire  introduced  by  Dieffenbach,  not 
real,  i.  607  ; subsequent  education  of  the 
voice,  i.  607. 

Hauless’  case  of  reduction  of  the  con- 
secutive dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i. 
268. 

Harris’  operation  for  enlargement  of  the 
tongue,  ii.  651. 

Hartig’s  mode  of  operating  in  staphylo- 
raphy, i.  605. 

Hartwig's  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  529. 

Hasse  on  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  i. 
292. 

Hasselberg  on  hydriodate  of  potash  in 
syphilis,  i.  669. 

Hatin’s  speculum  vaginae,  ii.  822, 

Havers,  Ceopton,  on  the  mucilaginous 
glands,  i.  212. 

Haymann’s  operation  for  resection  of  the 
scapula,  ii.  1002. 

Hayward’s,  Dr.,  employment  of  ether  by 
inhalation  prior  to  the  performance  of 
important  surgical  operations,  ii.  1007. 

Head,  Wounds  of  the;  — should  be  con- 
sidered in  a double  point  of  view,  as  re- 
gards the  direct  and  consecutive  affections, 
i.  383 ; general  treatment  of  simple  in- 
juries, i.  383 ; wounds  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  skull  and  pericranium,  com- 
plicated with  an  elastic,  reddish  swelling, 
and  followed  by  erysipelas,  i.  383  ; treat- 
ment, i.  383 ; flap-wounds  of  the  coverings 
of  the^  skull,  i.  383 ; South  on  the  non- 
necessity for  sutures  in  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  i.  384  ; bruises  of  the  coverings  of 
the  skull,  i.  384  ; South  on  bruises  of  the 
coverings  of  the  skull,  followed  by  collec- 
tions of  fluid  blood,  i.  384  ; symptoms  of 
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bruises  of  the  skull,  i.  384  ; post-mortem 
appearances,  i.  384  ; Pott  on  the  puffy, 
circumscribed,  indolent  tumor  of  the 
scalp,  indicative  of  suppuration  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  i.  385 ; 
Dease  refers  the  principal  cause  of  disease 
in  these  injuries,  not  to  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  but  to 
injury  of  the  pia  mater  and  brain,  i.  385  ; 
Dease  on  the  cases  in  which  the  cranium 
is  laid  bare,  contused,  or  its  tables  simply 
divided,  i.  386  ; Gutbrie  on  bruising  or 
destruction  of  the  periosteum,  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  exfoliation  or  death  of 
the  bone,  i.  386  ; Guthrie  on  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
swellings,  i.  386  ; treatment  of  bruises  of 
the  skull,  i.  386  ; treatment  of  the  subse- 
quent inflammation,  and  compression  of 
the  brain  from  suppuration  on  its  surface, 
&c.,  i.  387  ; South  on  poultices  in  bruises 
of  the  scalp,  i.  387  ; Guthrie  and  Hennen 
on  cold  lotions  in  that  injury,  i.  387  ; 
South  on  the  treatment  when  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura  mater  has  set  in,  i.  387  ; 
Dease’s  rules  for  the  application  of  the 
trephine,  i.  387  ; Guthi'ie  on  the  existence 
of  pus  beneath  the  dura  mater,  i.  387 ; 
Dease  on  puncturing  the  dura  mater, 
when  pus  is  not  found  between  it  and  the 
skull,  i.  387  ; cuts  of  the  skull,  i.  388 ; 
Hennen  and  Thomson  on  sabre  wounds 
of  the  head,  i.  388  ; superficial  wounds 
caused  by  a sharp  instrument  penetrating 
to  the  diploe,  or  through  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull,  i,  388  ; similar  wounds  made 
with  a blunt  instrument,  and  accompanied 
with  splintering  of  the  bone,  i.  388 ; 
Hennen's  cases  of  sabre-cuts  of  the  head, 
i.  388 ; Thomson  on  sabre-cuts  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  infrequency  of 
hernia,  cerebri,  i.  389. — Fractures  of  the 
Skull,  i.  389;  clefts  or  fissures,  i.  389; 
counter-clefts  and  counter-fractures,  i. 
389  ; Pott  on  the  symptoms  accompa- 
nying fracture  of  the  skull,  not  depending 
on  the  injury  to  the  bone,  but  from  injury 
to  the  brain,  or  some  of  the  parts  con- 
tained in  the  cranium,  i 389  ; indications 
of  fracture  of  the  skull,  i.  389  ; South  on 
bleeding  at  the  ears  a sign  of  fracture 
at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  i.  390  ; imme- 
diate results  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  i. 
390 ; Guthrie  on  fracture  of  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  from  the  blow  of  a sword, 
axe,  or  other  clean  cutting  instrument,  i. 
390 ; the  danger  of  clefts  and  fractures 
of  the  skull  much  exaggerated,  i.  391  ; 

. South  on  the  non-necessity  for  the  trephine 
in  general,  i.  391 ; fracture  of  the  skull 
with  impression,  i.  391  ; indentation  of 
the  skull,  i.  391 ; eflects  of  indentation  of 
the  skull,  i.  391  ; Green’s  case  of  inden- 
tation of  the  skull  in  a child,  i.  391  ; 


Astley  Cooper  and  South  on  fractur«of 
the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  392  ; Astley  Cooper 
and  South  on  apparent  fracture  and  de- 
pression of  the  skull,  i.  392;  fracturei 
with  impression  of  the  skull  require  im- 
mediate  trepanning,  i.  392  ; South,  Astley 
Cooper,  and  Abernethy  on  the  treatment 
of  simple  fracture  with  depression  with- 
out the  trephine,  i.  392 ; Dease’s  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  trepan  in  simple 
fractures,  i.  393 ; in  simple  depremed 
fracture,  with  decided  symptoms  of  pres-  • 
sure  on  the  brain,  trepanning  should  be 
performed,  i.  394;  Astley  Cooper  on  the 
necessity  for  raising  or  removing  the  de- 
pressed bone  in  compound  fracture'  i. 

394  ; Hennen  does  not  coincide  in  this 
opinion,  and  gives  cases  of  musket-shot 
wound  of  the  skull  in  illustration,  i.  394;  • 
separation  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  by 
violence,  i.  394  ; the  severity  of  the  vio- 
lence causing  injury  of  the  skull  an  im- 
portant point  in  determining  the  danger,  ■ 
i.  394 ; Hennen  on  gun-shot  woumis  of 
the  skull,  and  their  effects,  i.  394 ; Dr. 
Cunningham’s  case  of  compound  fractnre 
of  the  skull,  and  lodgment  of  the  breeck 
of  a pistol  within  the  cranium,  i.  395; 
Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  the  lodgment  of  t 
ball  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  395;  Dr.  ’ 
O’Callaghan ’s  case  of  the  lodgment  of  t 
foreign  body  in  the  frontal  sinus«%  I 

395  ; injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- . 
branes,  i.  396  ; Hennen  on  perforation!  f; 
of  the  skull  by  bayonet-thrusts,  i.  396; 
Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  fatal  perforstioB 
of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bcme,  L 
396 ; Guthrie’s  cases  of  fatal  perfontif* 
of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bon^  i. 

396  ; Soutli  on  the  importance  of  canti« 
in  the  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  orbit, 
i.  397 ; Dr.  Congreve  Selwyn's  case  of 
recovery  from  wound  of  the  brain,  i.  397 ; 
the  first  indication  in  injuries  of  the  brw» 
and  its  membranes,  is  to  search  for 
withdraw  all  foreign  bodies,  i.  39^;  ' 
Astley  Cooper,  Brodie,  Hennen,  I-arrey, 
and  Percy  on  the  removal  of  foreip 
bodies  in  injuries  of  the  brain,  i-  39^ 
Lawrence’s  case  of  pistol-shot  wound 
the  brain,  i.  398  ; Cline  jun.  and 
Cooper  on  puncturing  the  brain  in  woun® 
of  the  dura  mater,  i.  399 ; trcaOM^ 
during  suppuration,  i.  399;  treatment" 
abscess  of  tlie  brain,  i.  399  ; South  on  w 
propriety  of  opening  abscess  of  the  br»A 
i.  399 ; La  Peyronie’s  ca.se  of  abs<^  *• 
the  dura  mater,  i.  399  ; Dupuytren sc» 
of  abscess  of  the  brain,  successfully  op*®” 
i.  399  ; consequences  of  foreign  I)odirt 
maining  in  the  brain,  i.  399  ; South 
the  consequences  of  foreign  l)odies  remw 
ing  in  the  brain,  i.  399  ; Litnglet’s  oasc 

a ball  remaining  in  the  brain  for  eigh' 
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months,  i.  400 ; inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  i.  400 ; causes,  i.  400  ; 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
i.  400 ; symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  dura  mater,  i,  400 ; Astley  Cooper’s 
:case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater,  i.  400 ; South  on  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  dura  mater,  i.  40 1 ; symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances  of 
«icute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  i.  401 ; abscess  of  the  brain,  i.  401 ; 
Creen’s  case  of  sympathetic  abscess  of  the 
brain,  with  irritation  and  suppuration  of 
the  dura  mater,  i.  401  ; Prochaska’s  case, 
i.  402 ; prognosis  and  treatment  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  i.  403 ; South  on 
mercury  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
bf  the  brain,  i.  403;  if  the  symptoms 
continue,  trepanning  must  be  had  recourse 
■:o,  i.  403  ; if  symptoms  of  suppuration 
occur,  prognosis  very  unsatisfactory,  i. 
103  ; trepanning  advisable  under  such 
nrcumstances,  i.  404;  great  care  and 
watchfulness  requisite  in  every  injury  of 
;he  head,  to  guard  against  the  insidious 
.nflammation  of  the  brain  which  occurs 
It  a later  period,  i.  404  ; inflammation  of 
i.he  brain  sometimes  simulated  by  the 
iflfects  of  impurities  in  the  bowels,  i. 
104. — Pressure  on  the  Brain,  i.  404 ; 
lanses,  i.  404,  405 ; symptoms,  i.  404 ; 
juthrie  on  stertor  an  uncertain  sign  of 
ompression,  i.  404  ; Guthrie  on  a pecu- 
iar  whiff  or  puff  from  the  corner  of  the 
nouth  a sign  of  compression,  i.  404 ; 
irognosis  i.  405 ; treatment,  i.  405 ; 
iouth  on  mercui-y  in  compression,  i.  405  ; 
emoval  of  extravasated  blood  either  by 
’.bsorption  or  trepanning,  i.  405  ; signs 
ndicative  of  the  propriety  of  trepanning, 
405  ; removal  of  the  extravasation  after 
he  performance  of  the  operation,  i.  406  ; 
iouth  on  the  removal  of  the  extravasated 
lood  after  the  operation,  i.  406  ; South, 
^ott,  and  Brodie  on  puncturing  the  dura 
nater,  when  the  extravasation  lies  beneath 
i.  406  ; Pott  on  the  extravasation  be- 
ween  the  meninges  or  on  the  surface  of 
le  brain,  i.  406 ; Chevalier  and  Ogle’s 
■ases,  i.  407 ; Hunter,  Astley  Cooper, 
bemethy,  and  Lawrence  on  puncturing 
le  dura  mater  to  evacuate  the  eflused 
lood,  i.  407  ; South  on  the  operation  of 
•epanning  to  remove  effused  blood,  i. 
1)8. — Concussion  of  the  Brain,  i.  408; 
vmptoms,  i.  408 ; Astley  Cooper  and 
outh  on  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  concus- 
on,  i.  409 ; Astley  Cooper  and  Larrey’s 
ises  of  loss  of  memory,  &c.,  after  con- 
ission,  i.  409 ; Ilennen  on  the  loss  of 
Jrtain  faculties  from  concussion,  i.  409  • 
stley  Cooper  on  the  condition  of  the 
imentary  canal  and  bladder  during  con- 


cussion, i.  409  ; the  diagnosis  of  concus- 
sion from  compression,  i.  409  ; concussion 
and  compression  may  occur  together,  i. 
410;  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
drunkenness  and  concussion  or  compres- 
sion, i.  410;  in  drunkards  delirium  tre- 
mens may  succeed  concussion,  i.  410; 
inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  con- 
nected with  concussion,  i.  410  ; primary 
and  consecutive  changes  in  the  brain  from 
concussion,  i.  410;  Dupuytren  distin- 
guishes between  commotion  and  contusion 
of  the  brain,  i.  410  ; Walther  and  Astley 
Cooper  on  the  symptoms  of  laceration  of 
the  brain,  i.  410  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the 
condition  of  the  brain  in  moderate  con- 
cussion, i.  410;  causes  of  concussion,  i. 
411 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  causes  of  con- 
cussion, i.  41 1 ; Schmucker’s  case  of  con- 
cussion, i.  41 1 ; prognosis,  i.  411 ; treat- 
ment, i.  411  ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
concussion,  i.  411 ; Astley  Cooper’s  case 
of  enormous  blood-letting  in  concussion, 
i.  412;  after-treatment,  i.  412. — Tre- 
panning in  Injuries  of  the  Head,  i.  412; 
opinions  of  surgeons  differ  as  to  the  ap- 
plication and  necessity  of  the  trepan,  i. 

412  ; Dease,  Desault,  Kichter,  Abernethy, 
Astley  Cooper,  Brodie,  Langenbeck,  and 
Walther  only  employ  it  when  secondary 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  pressure  re- 
quire it,  i.  412;  Petit,  Quesnay,  Pott, 
Sabatier,  Louvrier,  Mursinna,  Zang,  and 
Schindler  employ  the  trepan  more  gene- 
rally, i.  413  ; reasons  by  Dease  and  others 
for  the  infrequent  use  of  the  trepan,  i. 

413  ; South  on  the  infrequency  of  fungus 
of  the  brain  after  trephining,  i.  413 ; 
reasons  by  Petit  and  others  for  a more 
general  use  of  the  trephine,  i.  413 ; 
non-necessity  for  the  use  of  the  trephine 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  i.  414  ; the  tre- 
pan should  only  be  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  decidedly  dangerous  conditions 
in  injuries  of  the  skull,  i.  414  ; indications 
for  trepanning,  i.  415  ; South  on  trepan- 
ning in  caries  and  necrosis,  i.  415  ; Dr. 
Wells’  case  of  epilepsy  consequent  on 
fissure  of  the  skull,  relieved  by  the  tre- 
phine, i.  416  ; Green’s  case  of  cataleptic 
fits  after  fracture  of  the  parietal  bone,  i. 

416  ; Green’s  case  of  insanity  following 
a blow  over  the  longitudinal  sinus,  i. 

417  ; Astley  Cooper's  case  of  suspended 
intellect,  the  consequence  of  an  injury  to 
the  head,  cured  by  the  application  of  the 
trephine,  i.  418;  parts  of  the  skull  where 
the  trepan  may  be  applied,  i.  418  ; the 
operation  of  trepanning,  i.  41 9 ; directions 
for  using  the  arch-trepan,  i.  419  ; South 
on  the  distinction  between  the  trepan  and 
the  trephine,  i.  420  ; operating  with  the 
trephine,  i.  420  ; South  on  the  operation 
of  trephining,  i.  420  ; trepanning  on  the 
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frontal  sinuses,  i.  422  ; South  on  trepan- 
ning on  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  422 ; re- 
moval of  the  piece  of  bone,  i.  422  ; South 
on  the  removal  of  the  depressed  and  de- 
tached bone,  and  of  any  points  from  the 
edge  of  the  fracture,  i.  422  ; application 
of  several  crowns,  i.  422  ; South  on  the  in- 
frequency of  the  necessity  to  apply  the 
trephine  more  than  once,  i.  422  ; com- 
pletion of  the  operation  after  the  employ- 
ment of  the  trepan,  i.  423 ; South  on 
bleeding  from  the  middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery or  from  a sinus,  i.  423  ; after-treat- 
ment, i.  423  ; South  on  the  after-treatment, 

i.  424  ; general  treatment,  i.  424  ; dressing 
the  wound,  i.  424  ; the  process  adopted  by 
nature  in  filling  up  the  opening  in  the 
skull,  i.  424;  unhealthy  suppuration,  i. 
425 ; fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  i.  425  ; 
fungus  of  the  brain,  i.  425  ; treatment,  i. 
425  ; protection  of  the  part  operated  on 
by  pads  of  leather,  or  of  metal  lined  with 
wood,  i.  425  ; Larrey  on  the  subsequent 
effects  of  the  closure  of  the  opening  in 
the  skull,  i.  425  ; various  bandages  for 
injuries  of  the  head,  i.  425  ; abscesses  in 
the  liver  consequent  on  injuries  of  the 
head,  i.  426 ; Hennen  on  sympathetic 
affections  of  the  liver,  stomach,  lungs, 
and  heart  in  injuries  of  the  head,  i.  426  ; 
Hennen  on  priapism  in  injuries  of  the 
head,  i.  426  ; Hennen  on  loss  of  the  gene- 
rative faculty  from  injuries  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  i.  426  ; causes  of  abscesses  of 
the  liver  after  injuries  of  the  head,  i.  426  ; 
Hennen  on  the  sympathy  between  the 
brain  and  the  liver,  i.  426  ; signs  and 
termination  of  abscesses  of  the  liver,  i. 
427  ; treatment,  i.  427. 

Heart,  wounds  of,  i.  454 ; displacement  of, 

ii.  96  ; actual  protrusion  of,  ii.  96. 

Heath’s  case  of  excision  of  the  uterus  by 

the  abdominal  section,  ii.  829. 

Hecht  on  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
brain-like  substance  in  medullary  fungus, 
ii.  719. 

Hedenus’  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Heine’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  consecutive 
dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i.  268  ; artificial 
leg,  ii.  846. 

Heisteb’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299;  band- 
age for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  551 ; ob- 
jected to.  i.  551. 

Held  on  the  division  of  the  peronei  mus- 
cles in  splay-foot,  ii.  187. 

Hellmcnd’s  mode  of  applying  Cosme’s 
powder,  as  a caustic  in  the  treatment  of 
canctr,  ii.  771. 

Henle’s  opinion  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
inflammation  operates  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  i.  25 ; discovery  of  fatty 
vesicles  in  tlie  scrum  of  pus,  i.  40 ; on 
the  continuity  of  synovial  membrane  over 


the  cartilage  of  joints,  i.  212;  on  the  « 
fibrous  structure  of  articular  cartilage,  i.  ^ 
224  ; on  the  non-vascularity  of  cartilage,  t 
i.  224  : explains  the  absorption  of  car-  ^ 
tilage  from  want  of  nutriment,  i.  234;  on  « 
the  formation  of  new  vessels,  i.  292. 

Hennen,  Dr.,  on  the  after-managenoent  of « 
the  ligature  on  arteries,  i.  306 ; on  the  a 
shock  caused  by  a gun-shot  wound,  i.  .338;  • 
on  severe  bruising  by  shot,  i.  339 ; on  t^  a 
treatment  of  woun^  by  a ball  in  the  a 
fleshy  part  of  the  arm.  thigh,  or  buttock,A 
i.  341  ; on  the  use  of  the  seton  to  bring 
away  separated  pieces  of  bone,  i.  342 ; on  4 
the  occurrence  of  necrosis  in  gun-shot  in-  a 
juries  of  bones,  i.  342;  on  the  nature  of  4 
the  injuries  in  gun-shot  wounds  requiring  ^ 
amputation,  i.  344;  on  immediate  ampo- a 
tation,  i.  345  ; on  the  fatal  character  ofe 
tetanus,  i.  380  ; on  cold  lotions  in  bruises* 
of  the  scalp,  i.  387  ; on  sabre  wounds  of  4 
the  head,  i.  388;  cases  of  sabre  cuts  rfs 
the  head,  i.  388;  does  not  agree  withd 
Astley  Cooper  that  the  trephine  should  S 
be  used  in  all  cases  of  compound  fractnrei* 
of  the  skull,  and  gives  cases  of  musket-el 
shot  fracture  in  illustration,  i.  394;  ona 
gun-shot  wounds  of  the  skull,  and  theira 
effects,  i.  394  ; on  perforation  of  the  skull li 
by  bayonet-thrusts,  i.  396 ; on  the  re-i 
moval  of  foreign  bodies  in  injuries  of  the  k 
brain,  i.  398  ; on  the  loss  of  certain  facnkal 
ties  from  concussion,  i.  409;  on  symp»-a 
thetic  aftections  of  the  liver,  stoma^j* 
lungs,  and  heart  in  injuries  of  the  bead,* 
i.  426;  on  priapism  in  injuries  of  the  k 
head,  i.  426  ; on  the  loss  of  the  gencrativeie 
faculty  in  injuries  of  the  back  of  the  head,* 
i.  426;  on  the  sympathy  between  thek 
brain  and  the  liver,  i.  426 ; on  gun-sbota 
wounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  pene-n 
trating  the  orbit,  i.  429  ; on  emphvsemaa 
in  wounds  of  the  windpipe,  i.  432;  case* 
of  wound  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagas,  i 
i.  437  : case  of  severe  nervous  symptMBM 
following  gun-shot  wound  of  the  thro^a 
i.  437 ; on  the  course  taken  by  balls  » ‘ 
wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  440;  on  the 
nosis  of  wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  444 ; <•  ■ 
the  occurrence  of  primary  and  secondsira 
hxmorrhage  in  incised  or  punctnivd  < 
wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  446  ; on  the  i^ ' 
mediate  treatment  of  penetrating  wonu® ' 
of  the  lungs,  i.  450  ; on  emphysema,  >. 
451  ; case  of  secondary  emphysema,  i.45U' 
on  the  healing  of  wounded  lung,  i-  ^52'  ‘ 
on  the  protrusion  of  a portion  of  Inng,'-  -' 
453 ; case  of  foreign  body  in  the  heart,* 
i.  455  ; case  of  wound  of  the  pericardium,^ 
i.  456 ; on  the  escape  of  the  inteshnrt-' 
from  injury  in  penetrating  wounds  of  tw 
abdomen,  i.  457 ; on  the  treatment 
penetrating  wounds  of  the 
460  ; on  the  use  of  the  suture  in  wound 
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(intestine,  i.  467  ; on  effusion  into  the 
liaivity  of  tlie  abdomen  in  cases  of  pene- 
(;rating  wounds,  i.  472;  case  of  musket- 
■shot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  tlie  ball 
ioassing  afterwards  peranum,  i.  474;  case 
bf  ball  wound  of  the  pelvis,  involving  the 
Jaladder,  i.  481 ; on  the  duration  of  syphilis 
Sander  the  non-mercurial  treatment,  and 
i >n  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  secondary 
I ymptoms,  i.  671. 

I RSANDEz’  experiments  on  the  iden- 
■ity  of  syphiljs  and  gonorrhoea,  i.  162, 
64. 

i RNiA : — definition,  ii.  1 ; divisions,  ii.  1 ; 
( uptures  of  the  belly,  ii.  1 ; situation,  ii.  1 ; 
i arieties  of  ruptures,  ii.  2 ; South  on  cer- 
ain  forms  of  ruptures,  ii.  2 ; parts  form- 
cg  the  rupture,  ii.  2 ; presence  of  the 
lernial  sac,  ii.  2 ; cases  in  which  it  is 
absent,  ii.  2 ; South  on  the  presence  of 
,<he  sac  in  vesical  and  coecal  herni®,  ii.  2 ; 
aaramelli’s  case  of  hernia  of  the  vermi- 
.onn  appendix,  ii.  S ; sub-divisions  of 
4ie  sac,  ii.  3 ; its  coverings,  ii.  3 ; changes 
■vhich  take  place  in  the  hernial  sac,  and 
aeir  causes,  ii.  3 ; case  of  ossification  of 
’ 3e  sac,  ii.  3 ; South  on  the  causes  of 
; picture  in  the  body  of  the  sac,  ii.  3; 
iiouth  on  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
lemial  sac,  ii.  4 ; size  of  ruptures,  ii.  4 ; 
jveral  ruptures  often  occur  in  the  same 
■erson,  ii.  4;  double  hernial  sac  very 
ire,  ii.  4;  Bransby  Cooper,  Lawrence, 
nd  Astley  Cooper  on  the  double  hernial 
ic,  ii.  4 ; Morgan’s  case  of  a pouch 
)nned  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
alis,  ii.  4 ; vertical  division  of  a hernial 
ic  into  two,  ii.  .5  ; South  on  the  occa- 
lonal  rupture  of  one  side  of  the  sac  in 
moral  hernia,  ii.  .6 ; reducible  and  irre- 
ncible  ruptures,  ii.  5 ; congenital  or  ac- 
lired  ruptures,  ii.  5 ; causes  of  ruptures, 

• 5 ; ruptures  more  frequent  in  men  than 
lomen,  ii.  6 ; Lawrence  and  Cloquet  on 
le  statistics  of  ruptures,  ii.  6,  8;  symp- 
•ms  of  a reducible  abdominal  rupture, 

■ 8 ; diagnosis,  ii.  8 ; South  on  the  diffi- 
ilty  of  distinguishing  between  intestinal 
id  omental  rupture,  ii.  8 ; symptoms  of 
■testinal  rupture,  ii.  8 ; South  on  the 
irgling  noise  in  the  rupture,  ii.  8 ; symp- 
ms  of  omental  rupture,  ii.  9 ; of  vesical 
ipture,  ii.  9 ; of  other  ruptures,  ii.  9 ; 
iptures  always  important  diseases,  ii.  9 ; 
rraation  of  adhesions  in  the  sac,  ii.  9 ; 
■ndition  of  the  intestine  in  the  sac,  ii.  9 ; 

I the  omentum,  ii.  9 ; South  on  the  thick- 
■mg  of  the  intestine  in  the  sac,  ii.  10; 
•uses  of  strangulation,  ii.  10;  seat  of 

5 angulation,  ii.  lO;  signs  determining 
e seat  of  the  strangulation,  ii.  10 ; Mal- 
igne  and  Diday  on  the  seat  of  strangu- 
^lion,  ii.  11  ; distinction  between  incar- 
I-  ration  and  strangulation,  ii.  11  ; Scarpa, 


Lawrence,  Travers,  Boyer,  von  Walther, 
Jaeger,  Langenbeck,  Wilhelm,  Blasius, 
A.  Cooper,  Rust,  Sinogovitz,  and  Seiler 
on  the  nature  of  strangulation,  ii.  11  ; 
South  on  incarceration  and  strangulation, 
ii.  12;  symptoms  of  acute  strangulation, 
ii.  12  ; ^uth  on  costiveness  as  a symptom 
of  strangulation,  ii.  13;  South  and  Luke 
on  the  dilatation  of  a strangulated  rup- 
ture on  coughing,  ii.  13 ; Astley  Cooper 
on  the  complication  of  strangulated  hernia 
by  the  presence  of  an  irreducible  rupture, 
ii.  13  ; symptoms  of  strangulation  with  a 
less  degree  of  inflammation,  ii.  13  ; causes 
and  symptoms  of  incarceration,  ii.  13 ; 
spasmodic  incarceration,  ii.  13;  symptoms 
of  gangrene  of  the  heruia,  ii.  14 ; stran- 
gulation of  the  omentum,  ii.  14;  may 
terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene,  ii. 
14 ; Key  on  the  propriety  of  active  ge- 
neral and  local  depletion  in  strangulated 
omental  hernia,  prior  to  the  operation,  ii. 
14;  treatment  of  ruptures,  ii.  14;  of  re- 
ducible ruptures,  ii.  14;  reduction  of  the 
rupture,  ii.  15 ; South  on  the  application 
of  the  taxis,  ii.  15;  South  on  the  danger 
attending  violence  in  the  application  of 
the  taxis,  ii.  15 ; South,  Le  Dran,  De  la 
Faye,  Arnaud,  Louis,  Richter,  Scarpa, 
Sabatier,  Dupuytren,  Sanson,  Lawrence, 
Key,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  reduc- 
tion en  masse,  ii.  15;  Green  and  Calla- 
way’s case  of  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16; 
Bransby  Cooper’s  case,  ii.  17;  Luke  on 
reduction  en  masse,  ii.  17  ; Cloquet’s  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this 
accident  takes  place,  ii.  17;  Luke  on  the 
signs  indicative  of  the  reduction  en  masse, 
ii.  18;  Dupuytren  and  Luke  on  the  ope- 
ration required  after  the  reduction  en 
masse  has  occurred,  ii.  19  ; re-descent  of 
a reduced  rupture  prevented  by  appro- 
priate bandages,  ii.  20  ; trusses,  ii.  21  ; 
application  of  the  truss,  ii.  21 ; a truss 
with  a hollow  pad  required  in  adherent 
rupture,  ii.  22 ; a suspender  to  be  used 
for  large,  irreducible  ruptures,  ii.  22 ; 
effects  from  wearing  the  truss,  ii.  22 ; 
Cloquet  on  the  spontaneous  return  of  the 
hernial  sac  into  the  abdomen,  ii.  22 ; ra- 
dical cui'e  of  reducible  ruptures,  ii.  23  ; 
five  modes  of  attempting  it,  ii.  23;  Hil- 
danus,  Blegny,  Winslow,  Richter,  Lan- 
genbeck, Boyer,  Ravin,  and  Beaumont  on 
the  use  of  increased  pressure,  and  the 
supine  posture  for  that  purpose,  ii.  23 ; 
Jalade  Lafond’s  pad  with  a reservoir  for 
caustic,  ii.  23;  Paulus  jEgiueta,  Avi- 
cenna, Kem,  Franco,  and  Monro  on  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  or  caustic 
for  the  purpose,  ii.  23;  ligature  and 
stitching  of  the  hernial  sac,  ii.  24  ; prac- 
tised with  various  modifications  by  Be- 
rard.  Franco,  Part?,  Nuck,  Fabricius  ab 
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Aquapendente,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Le 
Dran,  Freitag,  Senfti  Schmucker,  Theden, 
Langenbeck,  Kern,  Petit,  Lieutaud.  Le- 
blanc, Mauchart,  Richter,  Diouis,  Mery, 
Arnaud,  Schreger,  von  Graefe,  and  von 
Walther,  ii.  24 ; the  iuhealing  a plug  of 
skin,  ii.  24 ; Dzondi,  Jameson,  and 
Gerdy’s  plans,  ii.  24 ; Gerdy’s  mode  of 
operating,  ii.  24;  modified  by  Signoroni 
and  Wiitzer,  ii.  25  ; Braiisby  Cooper’s 
case,  in  -which  he  performed  Gerdy’s  ope- 
ration, ii.  25  ; Bonnet,  Mayor,  and  Bel- 
mas’  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  ii.  26  ; circumstances  guiding  the 
decision  as  to  the  performance  of  an  ope- 
ration for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii. 
27  ; the  several  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  more  or  less  dangerous,  ii.  28  ; opi- 
nions differ  as  to  the  value  of  these 
operations,  ii.  28 ; Schreger’s  indications 
when  the  operation  is  admissible,  ii.  28 ; 
Astley  Cooper’s  case,  in  which  he  in- 
effectually removed  the  entire  hernial  sac, 
ii.  29 ; Astley  Cooper’s  objections  to  the 
ligature  of  the  sac,  ii.  29;  Petit’s  case  of 
approaching  peritonitis  caused  by  ligature 
of  the  sac,  ii.  29 ; Lawrence’s  objections 
to  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  her- 
nia, ii.  29  ; treatment  of  strangulated  rup- 
ture, ii.  30 ; employment  of  tobacco 
enemata,  ii.  30 ; South’s  objections  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  enemata,  ii.  30  ; treatment 
of  chronic  strangulation,  ii.  31 ; employ- 
ment of  the  taxis,  ii.  31  ; symptoms  fol- 
lowing the  reduction,  ii.  32 ; symptoms 
following  failure  of  the  taxis,  ii.  32 ; 
Eibes  and  Hey  on  the  application  of  the 
taxis,  ii.  32 ; O’Beirne  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  a thick  elastic  tube  through  the 
rectum  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  ii.  32  ; Ribieri  and  Guerin  on  local 
anodyne  applications,  ii.  32;  Nember, 
Eennerth,  and  Preiss  on  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives,  &c.,  ii.  32  ; Church  on  the 
use  of  tartar  emetic,  ii.  32  ; Bell  on  the 
muriate  of  morphia,  ii.  32  ; South’s  case 
of  mortified  intestine  from  strangulation, 
ii.  32  ; the  proper  time  for  operating,  ii. 
34 ; ^uth  on  the  proper  time  at  which 
the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 
should  be  performed,  ii.  34 ; steps  of  the 
operation,  ii.  35 ; preliminary  measures, 
ii.  35  ; description  of  the  operation,  ii.  35  ; 
South’s  objection  to  lifting  up  a fold  of 
the  skin,  and  incising  it,  ii.  35  ; South  on 
the  length  of  the  first  incision  in  scrotal 
and  femoral  ruptures,  ii.  35  ; exposure  of 
the  sac,  ii.  36 ; South  on  the  division  of 
the  coverings,  and  opening  the  hernial 
sac,  ii.  36  ; South  on  several  cases  of  in- 
ternal strangulation  by  bands  from  tbe 
mesentery  or  diverticula  of  the  ileum,  ii. 
37  ; dilatation  of  the  seat  of  strangulation 
by  cutting,  ii.  37  ; instruments  for  divid- 


ing the  strangulating  part,  ii.  37  ; .South 
on  the  division  of  the  stricture,  ii.  37 . 
dilatation  -u'ithout  cutting,  ii.  38  ; recom- 
mended by  Tbevenin,  Leblanc,  I.ec»t, 
Arnaud,  Richter,  and  Scarpa,  ii.  33: 
South’s  objections  to  dilatation  without 
cutting,  ii.  38 ; return  of  the  intestinei 
after  the  division  of  the  stricture,  ii.  3g. 
South  on  the  return  of  the  intestines  after 
the  division  of  the  stricture,  ii.  38 ; South 
on  the  effusion  of  fluid  after  the  intestines 
have  been  returned,  ii.  39  ; causes  which  i 
impede  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  it  j 
39  ; treatment  of  adhesions,  ii.  39  ; treat-  fr 
ment  of  intestine  distended  with  faeces' or  j 
air,  ii.  39 ; Lowe,  LoelHer,  Richeraud,  i 
Jonas,  and  von  Graefe  on  puncturing  the  v 
distended  intestine,  ii.  39  ; South  on  the  s 
treatment  of  adhesion  between  the  omen- 
turn  or  intestine  and  the  sac,  ii.  39;  • 
South’s  objections  to  puncturing  or  in- 
cising  the  intestine,  unless  distended  with  'i 
solid  matter,  ii.  40  ; treatment  of  degene- 
rated  omentum,  ii.  40 ; its  removid';  bj  " 
ligature  or  incision,  ii.  40;  South  and :« 
Callaway’s  cases,  ii.  40 ; Key’s  advice  to  » 
unfold  the  omentum  before  cutting  it  ofi;  -i 
ii.  41  ; South’s  mode  of  treating  the  pro-->i 
truded  omentum,  ii.  41  ; sloughing  of  the  » 
omentum,  ii.  41 ; Astley  Cooper’s  case,!.^ 
ii.  41 ; Hewett  on  the  formation  by  the  h 
omentum  of  a sac  enclosing  the  intesthmi^ 
ii.  41  ; South  on  secondary  InemorrlB^e 
from  the  omentum,  ii.  42  ; Key  on  alscemw 
in  the  sac,  occasionally  repr^uciug  the  t 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  ii.  42;  thei' 
dark  violet,  or  even  dusky  colour  of  the^ 
intestine  should  not  prevent  its  redn^ 
tion,  ii.  42  ; South  on  this  colour,  * i 
caused  by  venous  congestion,  ii.  42  ; gan-'-^ 
grene  of  the  intestine,  and  its  treatment,  • 
ii.  42 ; treatment  of  wounded  and  na^  ' 
rowed  intestine,  ii.  42 ; treatment  of  I 
irreducible  ruptures  when  strangulated, 
ii.  42 ; the  operation  of  dilating  the  ab-  ' 
dominal  ring,  the  hernial  sac  not  beii*  * 
opened,  to  be  rejected  in  the  majority  of  * 
cases,  ii.  43 ; cases  in  which  it  may  h*  • 
adopted,  ii.  43 ; this  proceeding  ad(^ted  •< 
by  P'ranco,  Parc,  Petit,  Garengeot,  .Mooro,  f 
A.  Cooper,  Key,  and  Preiss,  ii.  43;*d"| 
vantages  of  this  operation,  ii.  ' 
Guerin’s  subcutaneous  incision  of  tbea^ 
dominal  ring,  ii.  43 ; Astley  CoopCT*  f 
reasons  for  recommending  the  opera^ 
of  dividing  the  stricture  without  opCTO'l'^ 
the  sac  in  large  and  old  ruptures,  ii-  -W  ' 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  43;  Lawrence*  | 
modification  of  this  operation,  ii- 
Key’s  views  with  regarf  to  this  oper*'  ^ 
tion,  ii.  44  ; I^awrence  ascribes  the  f»i**  ^ 
results  after  the  operation,  not  to  the  ^ 
posure  of  the  parts  to  the  air  and  lig"'  ^ 
but  to  the  effects  of  protracted  constnC" ' 
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ion,  ii.  45  ; South  on  tlie  consequences  of 
he  constriction,  and  on  violence  in  the 
pplication  of  the  taxis,  ii.  45 ; Key  and 
^outh  on  the  signs  indicative  of  gangrene 
.f  the  intestine,  ii.  45 ; Key  and  South’s 
ases  of  gangrenous  intestine,  in  which  a 
stid  smell  was  perceptible  before  the  sac 
ras  opened,  ii.  46 ; absence  of  the  fetid 
inell  not  a certain  sign  of  healthy  intes- 
me,  ii.  46  ; Lawrence  recommends  open- 
ng  the  sac,  and  dividing  the  stricture 
rom  within,  ii..  46 ; South  on  the  division 
f the  stricture  external  to  the  sac,  ii.  47  ; 
outh  on  the  treatment  after  the  opera- 
on,  ii.  47 ; Luke’s  description  of  the 
peration  for  dividing  the  stricture  ex- 
-rnal  to  the  sac,  ii.  47 ; Luke  on  the 
iagnosis  of  the  seat  of  stricture,  ii.  47  ; 
4uke  on  the  incision  of  the  sac,  or  on 
artial  division  of  its  neck  in  several 
Jaces,  when  the  stricture  is  caused  by  it, 

[ .48;  treatment  after  the  operation,  ii. 

I i ; treatment  when  the  symptoms  of 
rangulatiou  persist  after  the  operation, 

. 49  ; Key  and  South  on  suppuration  of 
■te  sac,  ii.  49  ; South’s  case  of  extensive 
oughing  of  the  abdominal  and  lumbar 
•llular  tissue  after  the  operation,  ii.  49  ; 
.eatment  of  sloughy  intestine,  ii.  49 ; 
■rmation  of  an  artificial  anus,  ii.  49  ; ad- 
■sion  of  the  gut  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac 
hen  sloughing  takes  place,  ii.  49 ; 
stley  Cooper  and  Key’s  cases  of  slough- 
g of  the  intestine,  after  it  had  been  re- 
rned  into  the  abdomen,  ii.  49  ; Kams- 
m’s  case  of  fatal  contraction  and  ulcera- 
m of  the  intestine  after  strangulation,  ii. 

I ; Key  and  South  on  the  occurrence  of 
..ngrene  in  the  intestine  some  days  after 
e operation  in  persons  of  enfeebled  con- 
•itution,  ii.  50 ; Key  on  the  fatal  termi- 
tion  of  cases  after  the  operation,  when 
eceded  by  great  depression  of  powers, 
51  ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  of  tetanus 
u;r  the  operation,  i.  51  ; tabular  view 
operations  for  strangulated  rupture,  ii. 

; im/uinal  rupture,  ii.  54 ; situation 
(1  varieties,  ii.  54 ; anatomy  of  the 
rts  concerned,  ii.  54 ; South’s  descrip- 
n of  the  fascia  transversal  is,  ii.  55 ; [ 
■ernal  or  oblique  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  ! 
; situation  and  direction,  ii.  56 ; in-  \ 
'ual  or  direct  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  57  ; j 
nation  and  direction,  ii.  57 ; diagnosis  I 
tween  these  only  possible  when  small  ■ 
1 recent,  ii.  57 ; coverings  of  the  ex- 
nal  or  oblique  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  57  ; 
perfect  inguinal  rupture,  or  rupture  in 
'■  inguinal  canal,  ii.  57 ; situation  and  j 
terings,  ii.  57  ; South  on  the  coverings 
this  variety  of  rupture,  ii.  57  ; cover- 
ps  of  the  internal  or  direct  inguinal 
)ture,  ii.  57  ; comparative  frequency  i 
protrusion  of  the  respective  viscera,  ii.  j 


58 ; congenital  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  58  ; 
causes,  ii.  58  ; distinguished  from  external 
inguinal  rupture,  ii.  58 ; coverings  of 
congenital  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  59 ; nar- 
rowing of  the  hernial  sac,  ii.  59  ; con- 
genital inguinal  hernia  called  by  Astley 
Cooper  encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  ii.  59 ; diagnosis  of  rupture 
from  hydrocele,  ii.  59  ; South  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  diagnosis  between  rupture  and 
hydrocele  of  the  cord,  ii.  60  ; South’s 
cases  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  mistaken 
for  rupture,  ii.  60  ; complication  of  rup- 
ture with  hydrocele,  i.  61 ; Mr.  T. 
Blizard  and  Cline^  jun.  cases  of  hydro- 
cele in  front  of  an  inguinal  rupture,  ii. 
61  ; diagnosis  between  rupture  and  vari- 
cocele, ii.  61  ; and  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  61  ; and  the 
arrest  and  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  ii.  62  ; Key’s  case 
of  strangulated  inguinal  rupture,  the  tes- 
ticle being  at  the  external  ring,  ii.  62  ; 
diagnosis  between  inguinal  ruptures  and 
fat-ruptures,  ii.  62  ; collections  of  fat  on 
the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  ii.  62 ; 
Pelletan  on  the  mechanism  of  the  fat- 
rupture,  when  it  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  ii.  62  ; diagnosis  between 
inguinal  rupture,  and  collections  of  pus 
passing  through  the  inguinal  canal  out  at 
the  abdominal  ring.  ii.  63  ; return  of  the 
inguinal  rupture,  ii.  63  ; application  of 
the  truss,  ii.  63  ; seat  of  strangulation,  ii. 
63  ; the  operation  for  strangulated  in- 
guinal rupture,  ii.  63  ; important  in  old 
scrotal  rupture  on  the  right  side,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  coecum  or  commence- 
ment of  the  colon  be  the  protruded  viscus, 
ii.  64 ; direction  of  the  cut  in  dividing 
the  stricture,  ii.  64  ; South  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cut  in  dividing  the  stricture, 
ii.  64  ; congenital  inguinal  rupture,  ii.  64  ; 
process  of  the  radical  cure,  ii  65  ; opera- 
tion for  strangulated  congenital  inguinal 
rupture,  ii.  65  ; the  operation  for  inguinal 
rupture,  without  opening  the  sac,  ii.  65  ; 
external  inguinal  rupture  in  women,  ii. 
65 ; Nuck  and  Cloquet  on  the  diverticulum 
of  the  peritoneum,  ii.  65  ; Allan  Burns  on 
the  frequency  of  congenital  rupture  in  the 
female,  ii.  65 ; femoral  rupture,  ii.  66  ; 
situation  and  sub-divisions,  ii.  66  ; Logier 
on  oblique  femoral  rupture,  ii.  66  ; ana- 
tomy of  femoral  rupture,  ii.  66  ; South  on 
the  anatomy  of  femoral  rupture,  ii.  67  ; 
femoral  rupture  occurs  more  rarely  than 
inguinal,  and  more  frequently  in  women 
than  in  men,  ii.  69  ; symptoms  of  femoral 
rupture,  ii.  69  ; Astley  Cooper  and  Cal- 
laway on  the  seat  of  femoral  rupture,  ii. 
70  ; South  on  the  diagnosis  of  femoral 
from  inguinal  rupture  in  women,  ii.  70 ; 
Astley  Cooper  and  South  on  the  presence 
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of  other  tumors  in  the  femoral  region 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  femoral  rupture, 
ii.  70;  coverings  of  femoral  rupture,  ii. 
70;  parts  protruded  in  femoral  rupture, 
ii.  70  ; South  on  the  coverings  of  femoral 
rupture,  ii.  70 ; Berard’s  case  of  femoral 
rupture,  in  which  the  Fallopian  tube  was 
protruded,  ii.  71 ; situation  of  the  epigas- 
tric and  obturator  arteries  with  respect  to 
femoral  rupture,  ii.  71  ; of  the  spermatic 
cord,  ii.  71  ; application  of  the  taxis,  ii. 
71  ; situation  and  severity  of  the  stran- 
gulation in  femoral  rupture,  ii.  72  ; Key 
on  the  seat  of  strangulation  in  femoral 
rupture,  ii.  72 ; the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated femoral  rupture,  ii.  72;  direction 
of  the  incision,  ii.  72 ; precautions  to 
avoid  wounding  the  epigastric  or  obturator 
artery,  ii.  73 ; Hesselbach's  modification 
of  the  operation,  ii.  73 ; Scarpa  and 
Dupuytren’s  modification,  ii.  73  ; Key  on 
the  operation  for  femoral  rupture,  ii.  74  ; 
after-treatment,  ii.  74  ; external  femoral 
rupture,  ii.  74 ; situation,  signs,  and 
coverings,  ii.  74 ; predisposing  causes,  ii. 
74  ; application  of  the  taxis,  ii.  75  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  varieties  of  femoral  rup- 
ture, ii.  75 ; South's  cases  of  femoral 
rupture,  with  two  sacs,  ii.  75  ; wounds  of 
the  epigastric  or  obturator  artery,  ii.  78  ; 
Lawrence  on  the  statistics  of  these  wounds, 
ii.  78  ; Lawrence’s  case  of  fatal  hoemor- 
rhage  from  a wounded  branch  of  the 
epigastric,  ii.  79 ; Everard  Home’s  case 
of  suppuration  of  the  testicle  consecutive 
to  the  operation  for  strangulated  scrotal 
rupture,  followed  by  severe  haemorrhage, 
ii.  79  ; umbilical  rupture,  ii.  79 ; situa- 
tion and  sub-divisions,  ii.  79  ; congenital 
umbilical  rupture,  ii.  79 ; symptoms,  ii. 
79  ; South  on  the  ligature  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  ii.  79  ; causes  of  umbilical  rup- 
ture, ii.  80;  in  adults,  ii.  80;  coverings, 
ii.  80 ; strangulation  of  rare  occurrence, 
ii.  80 ; Astley  Cooper’s  case ; in  which 
the  sac  was  either  absorbed  or  burst,  ii. 
80 ; Cline  and  South’s  cases  of  double 
umbilical  rupture,  ii.  80  ; Astley  Cooper 
on  the  enormous  size  of  umbilical  rup- 
tures in  women,  ii.  80  ; treatment  of  con- 
genital umbilical  rupture,  ii.  80 ; treat- 
ment of  umbilical  rupture  occurring  after 
birth,  ii.  81  ; Rothmund’s  plan  of  treat- 
ment, ii.  81  ; Desault,  Soemmering,  and 
Briinninghausen’s  cases  of  spontaneous 
cure  of  umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82 ; the 
operation  for  strangulated  umbilical  rup- 
ture, ii.  82  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  danger 
of  sloughing  of  the  integuments  in  stran- 
gulated umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  suppuration  of  the  omentum 
in  strangulated  umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82  ; 
strangulation  of  umbilical  rupture  rarely 
occurs  during  pregnancy,  ii.  82 ; Astley 


Cooper,  Lawrence,  and  Clemenfs  casci,. 
ii.  82  ; radical  cure  of  reducible  umbilical 
rupture  by  ligature  objectionable,  ii.  83.- 
opposed  by  Scarpa,  Astley  Cooper,  Ben(> 
diet,  and  South,  ii.  83  ; Desault’s  fatal 
case,  ii.  83 ; ventral  rupture,  ii.  84 ; de- 
finition and  situation,  ii.  84  ; cause*,  ii, 
84 ; Cloquet’s  case  of  lumbar  rupture,  it 
84 ; South’s  cases  of  rupture  of  the  linet 
alba,  ii.  84 ; Lawrence’s  case  of  rupture 
of  the  recti  abdominis,  ii.  84 ; case  of  r 
boy  wounded  by  a boar’s  tusk,  with  pro- 
trusion of  the  omentum,  colon,  and  some 
small  intestines,  ii.  84 ; Richter  and  Sie^ 
bold’s  cases  of  yielding  of  the  alKlomina'K. 
parietes,  ii.  85  ; situation,  contents,  and 
coverings  of  these  ruptures,  ii.  85 ; signt. 
and  treatment,  ii.  85 ; diagnosis  betweet- 
ventral  ruptures  and  fat-ruptures,  iL  85 ' 
stomach  ruptures,  their  symptoms  ance 
treatment,  ii.  85  ; treatment  of  the  othau 
ventral  ruptures,  ii.  85  ; ischiatic  rupture 
ii.  86  ; seat  and  contents,  ii.  86  ; diagnosis^ 
ii.  86  ; amgenital  ischiatic  rupture,  iL  86  - 
diagnosis  from  a fatty  or  encysted  sveb 
ling,  ii.  86 ; from  spina  bifida,  ii.  86 ' 
coverings,  ii.  86  ; reduction,  ii.  86  ; .•Vstv 
ley  Cooper  and  Seiler  on  the  operatwn 
for  strangulated  ischiatic  rupture,  ii.  87  ■ 
Hager  on  the  upper  and  lower  isebiatk 
ruptures,  ii.  87  ; Scarpa  treats  isebiatk 
rupture  as  enlarged  pudic  rupture  u 
women,  and  enlarged  perineal  rupture  u 
men,  ii.  87  ; thyroid  rupture,  ii.  87  ; situa 
tion  and  boundaries,  ii.  87  ; contents, ii.  88  ' 
Cloquet  and  Lawrence  on  thyroid  mp 
ture,  ii.  88  ; Franz’  case  of  apparent  stran- 
gulated thyroid  rupture,  ii.  88;  diagnosif» 
ii.  88 ; treatment,  ii.  88 ; Astley  Coope^j 
and  Gadermann  on  the  operation  fo 
strangulated  thyroid  rupture,  ii.  89  'i 
vaginal  rupture,  ii.  89  ; situation  and  cot  t 
tents,  ii.  89  ; symptoms,  ii.  89 ; predK 
posing  causes,  ii.  89  ; treatment,  ii.  90 
perineal  rupture,  ii.  90;  situation  an', 
contents,  ii.  90  ; of  rare  occurrence,  i> 
90  ; characters  of  the  rupture,  ii.  91 ; 
duction,  ii.  91  ; Astley  Cooper's  pudenda  t 
hernia,  the  posterior  labial  rupture  c 
Seiler,  ii.  91 ; rectal  rupture,  ii.  91 ; causes  ■ 
signs,  and  diagnosis,  ii.  91;  treatmen 
ii.  92 ; phrenic  rupture,  ii.  92 ; differff  : 
ways  in  which  this  occurs,  ii.  92 ; 
caulay  and  Astley  Cooper's  cases,  di  \ 
pending  on  malformation  of  the  du  j 
phragm,  ii.  92;  Leacock’s  case  of  ! 
phrenic  rupture,  ii.  92 ; mesenteric  a*  4 
mesocolic  ruptures,  ii.  93  ; nature  of  tt 
injury,  ii.  93;  disease  necessarily  >*•*  i 
ii.  94;  Dupuytren’s  operation,  ii-  9< 
strangulation  of  intestine  within  the  j 
ioneal  cavity  (internal  heinia),  i>-  ? 
Astley  Cooper  on  internal  strangulatioi 
ii.  94;  Lawrence  on  the  symptom*  < I 
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internal  strangulation,  ii.  94 ; Rokitansky 
on  internal  strangulation,  ii.  94;  ruptures 
ii.  95  ; na- 
ture 


of  the  chest,  ii.  95  ; very  rare,  ii.  95  ; na- 
ture and  causes,  ii.  95 ; Gratelup  and 
diabatier’s  cases,  ii.  95;  symptoms  and 
^treatment,  ii.  95;  displacement  of  the 
{heart,  ii.  96 ; Breschet,  O’Bryen,  Ramel, 
md  Deschamps’  cases,  ii.  96  ; Stokes’ 
case  of  displacement  of  the  heart  from  ex- 
ternal violence,  ii.  96  ; actual  protrusion 
)/  the  heart,  ii.  96;  Chaussier’s  cases,  ii. 
)6;  ruptures  of  the  brain,  ii.  97  ; nature 
)f  the  disease,  ii.  97  ; South  on  cerebral 
•upture,  ii.  97  ; congenital  cerebral  rup- 
ure,  ii.  98 ; causes,  situation,  symptoms, 
uid  results,  ii.  98 ; post-mortem  appear- 
*nces  in  congenital  cerebral  ruptures,  ii. 
t8;  Otto  on  hydrocephalocele,  ii.  98; 
^enada,  Earle,  and  Baron’s  cases,  ii.  98  ; 
he  fluid  sometimes  contained  between 
he  brain  and  its  membranes,  ii.  99 ; 
.deckel  and  Otto  on  the  causes  of  cerebral 
pipture,  ii.  99 ; double  congenital  cere- 
iral  rupture,  ii.  99  ; Billard  and  Meckel’s 
iases  of  cure,  ii.  99 ; accidental  cerebral 
i upture,  ii.  100;  Beck  and  South  on  acci- 
leutal  cerebral  rupture,  ii.  100 : Jamie- 
on’s  case,  ii.  100  ; diagnosis  of  accidental 
•erebral  rupture  from  the  so-called  fungus 
f the  dura  mater,  ii.  101 ; between  con- 
;;enital  cerebral  rupture  and  the  blood- 
wellings  of  newly-born  children,  ii.  101 ; 
rom  watery  cysts,  ii.  101  ; treatment,  ii. 
101 ; by  puncture,  ii.  102 ; operations 
/enerally  fatal,  ii.  102 ; Earle  alnd  Adams’ 
ases  of  hydrocephalocele  treated  by 
uncture,  ii.  102;  danger  of  the  puncture, 
. 102 ; Pitschaft’s  cases  of  suppurating 
rotrusious  in  children,  ii.  102. 
aia  humoralis.  See  Inflammation  of  the 
I -'esticle. 

I pes  and  its  varieties,  i.  628. 

3 iTwiG’s  obseiwations  on  canine  mad- 
.|€M,  i.  360 ; experiments  show  that  the 
Laliva  is  the  vehicle  of  the  poison  in  hy- 
drophobia, i.  364;  also  show  the  conta- 
gion to  be  in  the  blood  of  the  mad  beast, 
364. 

i.selbach’s  artery- compressor,  i.  299 ; 
^lodification  of  the  operation  for  femoral 
CTipture,  ii.  73;  on  the  treatment  of  hy- 
■yocele  by  caustic,  ii.  506  ; mode  of  am- 
jatatiiig  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  957. 
"lino’s  case  of  osteo-sarcoma  of  the 
ws,  in  which  he  removed  part  of  the 
lower,  jatv,  ii. 

'kteloup’s  percuteur,  advantages  and 
^advantages  of,  ii.  560. 

IN  8 c^  of  renal  calculus  communi- 
‘ting  with  abscess  in  the  loins,  ii.  542. 
VKTT  on  the  formation,  by  the  omentum, 
a sac  inclosing  the  intestine,  ii.  41 ; on 
connexion  between  the  cord  or  the 
VOL.  I. 


nerves,  and  the  walls  of  the  sac  in  spina 
bifida,  ii.  467  ; on  ptmcturing  spina  bifida, 
ii.  468. 

Hewson’s  opinion  relative  to  the  formation 
of  pus,  i.  35 ; operation  for  the  excision 
of  the  carious  head  of  the  femur  in  hip 
disease,  i.  270 ; on  the  use  of  caustic  to 
destroy  the  ends  of  broken  bones  in  false 
joints,  i.  590  ; case  of  cure  of  false  joint 
by  caustic  potash,  i.  591 ; case  of  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  ii.  979. 

Hey  on  the  possibility  of  infection  from 
secondary  syphilis,  i.  675;  on  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  thumb  from  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  i.  794 ; on  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing this  dislocation,  i.  795 ; on  the 
application  of  the  taxis  in  strangulated 
hernia,  ii.  40  ; on  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  the  bowel  in  old  pro- 
lapses of  the  rectum,  ii.  134;  operation 
for  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  134;  case 
of  effusion  of  blood  into  the  knee-joint,  ii. 
457  ; on  the  incontinence  of  urine  conse- 
quent on  lithotomy  in  women,  ii.  622  ; 
case  of  immense  tumour  of  the  nose,  ii. 
851 ; mode  of  amputating  the  thigh  with 
the  flap  from  behind,  ii.  909  ; on  amputa- 
tion just  above  the  ancle,  ii.  921  ; mode 
of  operating  in  exarticulation  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  ii.  949. 

Heyeelder  on  the  varieties  of  lardaceous 
tumours  founded  on  miscrocopic  exami- 
nation, ii.  714  ; operation  for  the  resection 
of  both  upper  jaws,  ii.  998. 

Heyne’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  570. 

Higginbotham’s  treatment  of  burns  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  i.  119  ; on  the  treatment 
of  whitlow  with  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  196. 

Hildanhs’  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; on  increased 
pressure  and  the  supine  posture  in  the 
radical  cure  for  hernia,  ii.  23. 

Hill  on  the  duration  of  syphilis  under  the 
non-mercurial  treatment,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms, i.  671. 

Hip,  abscess  of,  i.  253  ; curvature  of,  ii.  172  ; 
amputation  of  the  thigh  at,  ii.  932 ; ex- 
cision of,  ii.  977. 

Hippocrates  on  congenital  dislocation  of 
the  hip,  i.  769,  802;  on  the  primitive 
direction  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
i.  782. 

Hirtz  on  the  physical  phenomena  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  ii.  472. 

Hodgkin,  Dr.,  on  the  development  and 
progress  of  scirrhus,  ii.  758  ; on  the  diag- 
nosis between  scirrhus  and  medullary 
fungus,  ii.  762. 

Hodgson’s  cases  of  arteritis,  i.  74  ; on  severe 
phlebitis,  i.  78  ; on  the  bursting  of  aneu- 
risms, ii.  199  ; on  the  relative  frequency 
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of  aneurism  in  the  sexes,  ii.  203  ; on  the 
relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the 
arteries,  ii.  203 ; on  the  application  of 
pounded  ice  to  aneurisms,  ii.  207  ; on 
compression  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
ii.  210 ; on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219; 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
ii.  240 ; on  the  section  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  in  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian, 
ii.  242 ; proposal  to  tie  the  innominata, 
ii.  245  ; on  ligature  of  the  innominata,  ii. 
246 ; on  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the 
brachial,  ii.  251  ; on  the  coagula  in  vari- 
cose veins,  ii.  288. 

Hcematocele,  ii.  455. 

Hoemorrhoids,  ii.  300. 

Hoere’s  case  of  simultaneous  collection  of 
blood  between  the  pericranium  and  skull, 
and  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull, 
the  latter  being  fissured,  ii.  454. 

H<ering’s  experiments  on  the  injection  of 
bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
i.  479. 

Hoffmann’s  opinion  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  i.  35  ; cases  of  separation  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  its  removal  by 
the  surgeon  in  hip  disease,  i.  258. 

Holbrook  on  the  treatment  of  hydrocele 
by  seton,  ii.  505. 

Holscher’s  case  of  trepanning  the  spine,  i. 
538  ; case  of  extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii. 
825. 

Home’s,  Sir  E.,  opinion  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the  internal  use  of 
arsenic  and  ginger  as  a cause  of  gonorrhoea, 

i.  162  ; cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female, 
in  which  the  use  of  stimulating  injections 
caused  the  sides  of  the  vagina  to  unite  to- 
gether by  adhesive  inflammation,  i.  172 ; 
on  the  application  of  a ligature  above  a 
viper’s  bite,  i.  354 ; case  of  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  i.  356 ; on  the  appearances 
in  the  lungs  32  years  after  their  having 
been  wounded  by  a ball,  i.  443  ; case  of 
suppuration  of  the  testicle  consecutive  to 
the  operation  for  strangulated  scrotal 
hernia,  followed  by  severe  haemorrhage, 

ii.  79 ; on  the  Hunterian  operation,  ii. 
216;  on  the  non-necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  large  collateral  branches  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  Huuteriau  operation, 
ii.  217  ; on  acupuncture  of  aneurism, 
ii.  228 ; on  the  ligature  of  the  saphena 
vein  for  varix,  ii.  291  ; on  the  use  of  the 
armed  bougie  in  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
ii.  366  ; case  of  relapse  of  hydrocele  a 
long  while  after  the  operation,  ii.  504; 
case  of  foreign  body  the  nucleus  of  a 
stone,  ii.  524  ; case  of  retention  of  urine, 
and  consequent  mortification,  from  the 
impaction  of  calculi  in  the  urethra,  ii. 
630 ; on  atheromatous  cysts  and  tlieir 
contents,  ii.  696 ; on  the  question  as  to 


the  propriety  of  removing  a scirrhom  f 
breast,  ii.  796. 

Hook-foot,  ii.  189. 

Horner’s,  Dr.,  recommendation  to  divide  •> 
the  sphincter  ani  in  lacerated  perineoa,  jf- 
after  union  has  taken  place,  i.  612;  pro- 
posal  to  draw  down  the  uterus  into  the 
vagina  in  cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistali,  ^ 
to  act  as  a plug,  i.  759. 

Homs,  ii.  669. 

Horse- foot,  ii.  188. 

Houston’s  case  of  fracture  of  the  haunch- 
bone,  followed  by  abscess  in  the  perinen*,;  • 
and  urinary  fistula,  i.  545  ; apparatus  for  ■ 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Hodte’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck  t. 
of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Howship’s  case  of  distension  of  the  bladder 
by  blood,  ii.  417. 

Hruby’s  palate-holder,  i.  605. 

Huberthal’s  apparatus  for  fractured  clavi- 
cle, i.  551. 

Huguier  on  the  period  at  which  syphiBt?  > 
shows  itself  after  birth,  i.  673. 

Hulse’s  treatment  of  false  joints,  i.  590. 

Humbert’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  conse- 
cutive  dislocation  in  hip  disease,  i.  268;  ■ 
on  the  reduction  of  congenital  dislocatkn  u 
of  the  femur,  i.  803. 

Humerus,  fracture  of,  i,  553  ; dislocation  of,  i 
i.  781.  ‘ I 

Hummel  on  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  hj 
nature,  i.  297.  ! 

Hunczorsky’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  ■<j 
hip-joint  with  the  flap-cut  with  a single  j 
flap,  ii.  935.  j 

Hunter,  John,  ou  inflammation,  i.  22 ; on 
the  susceptibility  for  inflammation,  ^ 4 
the  influence  of  the  constitution  widi 
respect  to  its  local  effects,  i.  23 ; on  the 
cause  of  pain  in  inflammation,  i.  25;  on  f 
the  causes  of  inflammation,  i.  26,  .30;  on  I 
the  attendant  redness,  i.  26 ; expert-  i 
ments  on  the  increase  of  heat  in  intian- 
mation,  i.  27 ; opinion  on  the  eula;^ 
ment  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation,  i.  2";  t 
on  the  cause  of  the  extravasation  ofseiW 
i.  33 ; opinions  relative  to  the  forroafiM  II 
of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the  cause  and  results  <*  II 
suppuration,  i.  36 ; on  suppurative  in-  *1 
flammation,  i.  37 ; on  the  circumsOi^ 
which  determine  an  abscess  to  the  sura^  •n 
i.  38;  on  the  qualities  of  pus,  an«i  tte  'ft 
pus-globules,  i.  39 ; on  the  putrefaW»|‘*l 
of  pus,  i.  39  ; on  ulcerative  inflamm»P0*i  *1 
i.  49  ; ulcerative  absorption,  or  absorp^  -Ii 
with  suppuration,  i.  50,  51 ; progres^  '*1 
absorption,  i.  51 ; on  inflammation  of  th* 
mucous  menrbranes,  i.  73 ; of  the  scrooi 
membranes,  i.  73 : on  the  occasional  ter-  It 
mination  of  inflammation  of  serous  |l 
branes  in  suppuration,  i.  74  ; j 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  phlebitis  * 
77  ; on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78;  on.thereo  .« 
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streaks  accompanying  inflammation  of 
the  absorbents,  i.  81 ; on  inducing  resolu- 
tion by  constitutional  means,  i.  82  ; direc- 
:ions  respecting  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting, i.  82 ; on  the  local  means  of  in- 
iucing  resolution,  i.  83 ; on  fomentations 
or  steams,  washes,  and  poultices,  i.  85  ; 
an  derivation,  i.  86  ; first  pointed  out  the 
membrane  of  the  fistula,  i.  92 ; descrip- 
tion of  it,  i.  92  ; opinion  that  most  in- 
dammatioiis  which  are  called  erysipe- 
mtous,  are  not  such,  i.  99  ; description  of 
•rythema  symptomaticum,  i.  101 ; de- 
-cription  of  metastatic  erythema  symp- 
lomaticum,  under  the  name  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  i.  103 ; on  cold  in  the 
lireatment  of  burns,  i.  113;  on  the  pri- 
nary  treatment  of  burns,  i.  116;  on  the 
[ tontraction  of  the  granulations  during 
I icatrization,  i.  121;  experiments  in 
"feezing  rabbits’  ears,  i.  126;  on  the  ef- 
ectsof  frost-bite,  i.  127 ; mentions  another 
oflammation  very  like  chilblains,  i.  131 ; 
n the  inflammation  that  produces  car- 
luncle,  i.  135  ; his  observation  that  there 
re  generally  more  carbuncles  than  one 
"Ot  confirmed  by  South,  i.  135;  his  opi- 
"ion  that  carbuncle  has  some  affinity  to 
•oils,  i.  136  ; on  the  period  when  gonor- 
Qoea  first  makes  its  appearance  after  in- 
jction,  i.  156  ; on  the  primary  symptoms 
f gonorrhoea,  i.  156 : on  the  specific 
stent  of  the  inflammation,  i.  156;  on  the 
ctual  seat  of  the  discharge,  i.  156;  on 
le  small  swellings  which  are  noticed 
sternally  near  the  urethra,  i.  157 ; on 
le  size  and  form  of  the  stream  of  urine, 
157  ; on  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage 
I severe  gonorrhoea,  i.  157  ; on  inflam- 
.atory  and  spasmodic  chordee,  i.  157; 

1 the  extent  of  local  irritation,  i.  158; 

1 the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
’.e  bladder,  and  the  consequent  inability 
■ that  viscus  to  retain  its  contents,  i.  158  ; 
*se  of  fever  preceding  gonorrhoea,  i.  158 ; 

I the  extension  of  the  inflammation  in 
e female  to  the  bladder,  i.  159;  doubts 
) extension  to  the  ovaries,  i.  159 ; on 
"scesses  complicating  gonorrhoea  in  the 
male,  i.  160;  on  gonorrhoea  from  simple 
•uses,  i.  161 ; case  of  gonorrhoea  caused 
' leucorrhoea  in  the  female,  i.  162;  on 
e identity  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  i. 
•3 ; accounts  for  the  two  different  effects 
the  same  poison,  by  the  gonorrhoea 
oceeding  from  a secreting  surface,  and 
e chancre  being  formed  in  a non-se- 
sting  surface,  i,  163 ; on  the  sympathetic 
ellings  in  gonorrhoea,  i.  167 ; on  the 
ration  and  spontaneous  cure  of  gonor- 
®a,  i.  168;  on  the  treatment  of  the 
iease,  i.  168;  on  the  remedies  for 
lordee,  i.  170;  on  the  arrest  of  hmmor- 
age  from  the  urethra,  i.  170;  on  the 


infectious  nature  of  gleet,  i.  173;  on 
balanitis,  i.  176;  on  the  period  when 
swelled  testicle  supervenes,  i.  177  ; swel- 
ling of  the  testicle  arises  from  sympathy, 
and  not  from  syphilis,  i.  177 ; on  gout,  as 
a cause  of  orchitis,  i.  178 ; on  the  fungus 
which  projects  when  a whitlow  bursts,  i. 
192  ; reasons  for  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
and  the  length  of  time  before  a whitlow 
bursts,  i.  193;  regards  whitlow  as  an 
example  of  the  ulcerative  process  having 
no  power  over  the  cuticle,  i.  195 ; on  the 
treatment  of  whitlow,  and  its  free  and 
early  incision,  i.  196  ; on  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  i.  206 ; on  the  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption of  cartilage,  i.  228 : on  anchy- 
losis, i.  241  ; on  the  inflammatory  and 
scrofulous  diseases  of  joints  causing  an- 
chylosis, i.  242 ; on  soft  anchylosis  from 
granulations,  i.  242;  on  bony  anchy- 
losis, i.  242 ; case  of  soft  anchylosis  from 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
surrounding  parts  to  the  joint,  i.  246  ; on 
the  shortening  and  lengthening  of  the 
diseased  limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  255 ; on 
the  three  kinds  of  union  of  divided  parts 
— quick  union,  by  adhesion,  and  by  granu- 
lation, i.  288  ; description  of  quick  union, 
i.  288 ; objected  to  by  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
i.  288 ; on  the  adhesive  inflammation,  in 
connexion  with  wounds,  i.  290 ; on  the 
formation  of  new  vessels,  i.  292;  on  sup- 
puration and  granulation  as  leading  to 
cicatrization,  i.  292 ; on  the  suppression 
of  liaemorrhage,  i.  309 ; on  the  means  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  a wound  in  apposition, 
i.  323 ; on  the  use  of  sticking  plaster  or  the 
dry  suture  for  wounds,  i.  325  ; on  the  use 
of  sutures,  i.  325;  on  gun-shot  wounds,  i. 
335  ; on  the  character  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
i.  338  ; objections  to  primary  amputation, 
i.  345 ; on  the  cause  of  death  in  tetanus, 
i.  378  ; on  the  causes  of  tetanus,  i.  379  ; 
on  puncturing  the  dura  mater,  when 
the  extravasation  lies  beneath  it,  i.  407; 
on  the  suppurative  inflammation  of 
wounded  joints,  i.  489  ; on  rupture  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  i.  492 ; on  the  treatment 
of  the  ruptured  tendon,  i.  492;  on  the 
period  of  union,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  takes  place  in  simple  fracture,  i.  500  ; 
on  the  consequences  of  compound  frac- 
tures, i.  509 ; on  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fracture,  i.  515;  on  symptomatic 
fever,  i.  521 ; on  hectic  fever,  i.  522;  on 
the  removal  of  the  injured  limb  during 
the  continuance  of  hectic  fever,  i.  522 ; 
on  the  slight  constitutional  irritation 
after  amputation,  when  union  by  the  first 
intention  takes  place,  i.  523  ; on  the  pro- 
cesses which  follow  after  union  has 
tiiken  place  in  fractured  patella,  i.  579 ; on 
the  formation  of  false  joints,  i.  588;  on 
the  treatment  of  false  joints,  i.  589 ; on 
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the  two  modes  in  which  the  venereal 
poison  affects  the  system,  i.  641 ; on  the 
period  at  which  chancres  appear  after  in- 
fection, i.  642 ; on  the  symptoms  of 
chancre,  i.  642  ; experiments  by  inocu- 
lating with  the  matter  of  gonorrhrea  and 
chancre,  i.  644 ; on  the  true  venereal 
bubo,  i.  645 ; on  the  existence  of  syphi- 
litic buboes  without  primary  sore,  i.  646  ; 
on  the  continuance  of  the  constituti- 
onal irritation  from  lues,  independent  of 
continued  absorption,  i.  647  ; on  the  non- 
infectious  character  of  the  pus  from  a 
secondary  syphilitic  sore,  i.  649  ; on  the 
relative  rapidity  of  cure  of  gonorrhoea, 
chancre,  and  lues  venerea,  i.  654;  on 
the  relapse  of  ulcers  after  chancres  have 
cicatrized  ; i.  655  ; case  of  diseased  child 
infecting  the  nurse ; i.  673 ; on  the  pos- 
sibility of  infection  from  secondary  syphi- 
lis, i.  675;  on  the  ossific  inflammation 
preceding  necrosis,  i.  688  ; on  the  process 
of  exfoliation,  i.  691 ; on  the  signs  of  ex- 
foliation, i.  692  ; on  the  species  of  exfo- 
liation, i.  695;  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
term  fistula,  i.  710;  on  the  causes  of 
fistula,  i.  710  ; on  the  cure  of  fistula,  i. 
711;  objections  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  in 
urethral  fistula,  i.  745 ; definition  of 
aneurism,  ii.  197  ; on  the  coagulation  of 
blood  in  an  aneurism,  ii.  198;  on  the 
bursting  of  aneurism,  ii.  199;  on  the  re- 
lative frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  sexes, 
ii.  203 ; on  the  relative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  the  arteries,  ii.  203 ; admits 
a diseased  state  of  an  artery  as  the  cause 
of  aneurism,  ii.  205  ; on  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  aneurism,  ii.  206  ; on  compression 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii.  210 ; 
claims  to  originality  in  reference  to  the 
Hunterian  operation,  ii.  215;  on  the  size 
of  the  aneurism  best  fitted  for  operation, 
ii.  217;  operation  for  tying  the  femoral 
artery  in  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  219 ; 
cases  of  secondary  hajmorrhage  after  the 
operation,  ii.  224;  on  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery,  ii.  263;  description  of 
three  forms  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii. 
356  ; on  the  use  of  the  armed  bougie  in 
stricture,  ii.  366 ; case  of  retention  of 
urine  from  calculus  in  the  urethra,  ii. 
416;  on  the  expulsion  of  bougies  by  the 
contractions  of  the  bladder,  ii.  418  ; opera- 
tion for  stone  on  infants,  ii.  569  ; on  cysts 
forming  around  foreign  substances,  ii. 
694;  on  the  internal  surface  of  cysts,  ii. 
697  ; on  the  disposing  causes  of  cancer, 
ii.  767  ; preference  of  secondary  to  pri- 
mary amputation  in  severe  injuries  of 
the  lower  extremities,  ii.  967  ; objections 
to  primary  amputations  in  such  cases,  ii. 
967. 

Hunter,  Dr.  Wii.etam,  on  the  structure  of 
synovial  membrane,  i.  2 1 1 ; on  the  struc- 


ture of  cartilage,  i.  223  ; Miescher  differ, 
in  opinion  with,  respecting  the  fibrou, 
stmcture  of  articular  cartilage,  i.  223- 
views  on  the  structure  of  cartilage  gene! 
rally  correct,  i.  227  ; on  aneurismal  varix, 
ii.  269  ; on  the  distinction  between  anen- 
rismal  varix  and  false  aneurism,  ii.  271- 
on  varicose  aneurism,  ii.  272;  first  sog!., 
gests  the  small  operation  for  ovarian  j 
dropsy,  ii.  489. 

Hunter,  Eobert,  on  the  section  of  muscle,  ■. 
in  spinal  curvature,  ii.  169. 

Hutchinson  on  incisions  in  pisendo-erva-  > 
pelas,  i.  108;  on  the  rarity  of  calcoln,.^ 
among  seamen,  ii.  545. 

Hutton,  Dr.,  on  compression  in  the  treat-, 
ment  of  aneurism,  ii.  211. 

Hydatids,  ii.  703. 

Hydrarthrus,  or  hydrops  articuli,  i.  216; 
ii.  461. 

Hydrocele,  ii.  496. 

Hydrocephalocele,  ii.  98. 

Hydrocephalus,  ii.  464. 

Hydro-mediastina,  ii.  481. 

Hydrometra,  ii.  494. 

Hydro-pericardium,  ii.  478. 

Hydrophobia; — bite  of  a rabid  beaat,  L. 
359  ; the  bite  of  beasts  much  excited,  or 
when  disturbed  during  copulation,  mijM 
produce  canine  madness,  i.  360;  cansan 
of  dog-madness,  i.  360 ; spontaneou*  de-  i 
velopment  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  i;  360 
signs  of  incipient  madness  in  the  dog,L: 
360 ; Hertwig’s  observations  on  canines 
madness,  i.  360  ; progress  of  the  disCM^a 
i.  361 ; signs  of  dumb  madness  in  thee 
dog,  i.  361  ; Youatt  on  rabies  in  thedog, 
i.  361  ; Y^ouatt  on  the  peculiar  bark  of  tfif 
mad  dog,  i.  362  ; Youatt  on  the  saliva  «<• 
the  mad  dog.  i.  .363 ; Youatt  on  the  coo--, 
dition  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spiali 
cord  in  rabies  and  dumb  madness  in  the  ' 
dog,  i.  363 ; Youatt  on  a peculiar  paraljsivf 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  j»«’ 
occasionally  occurring  in  mad  dog*,  i- 
363  ; Youatt  on  the  insensibility  to  p«»- 
in  mad  dogs,  i.  363  ; Youatt  on  the  diag-  ■ 
nosis  between  pain  in  the  ear  in  (»nk«  * 
and  in  hydrophobia  in  the  dog,  i.  363?- 
Youatt  on  the  period  of  incubati« 
rabies  in  the  dog,  i.  364;  Hertwie*  ® 
periments  show  that  the  saliva  is* 
vehicle  of  the  mad  poison,  i.  364  ; Trol- 
liet  considers  the  mucus  from  the  i^ 
flamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  !>«>••**■ 
to  lie  the  vehicle  of  the  poison,  i. 
Hertwig's  experiments  also  show  * 
contagion  to  be  in  the  blood  of  the 
beast,  i.  364 ; Youatt  on  the  appeat«»e* 
on  dissection  in  the  dog,  i.  364  ; 
caution  against  suflFering  dogs  to  lick 
face  or  hand.*,  or  any  other  part  « 
body,  i.  365  ; Lawrence’s  details  of 
Hon.  Mrs.  DuflTs  case,  i.  366;  Lawre 
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on  tlie  communication  of  hydrophobia 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  or 
from  man  to  beasts,  i.  3G6  ; Magendie  and 
Breschet's  experiment,  i.  366 ; period  of 
incubation  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  i.  366  ; 
Galen,  Mead,  and  Hale  Thomson  on  the 
protraction  of  the  period  of  incubation,  i. 
366 ; Dr.  Bardsley’s  case  of  the  disease 
twelve  years  after  the  bite  had  been  in- 
flicted, i.  367  ; his  opinion  that  the  case 
I was  not  one  of  hydrophobia,  i.  367  ; sup- 
. ports  his  opinion  by  the  views  of  Darwin, 
Haygarth,  and  R.  Pearson,  i.  367  ; Elliot- 
.son  on  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
disease,  i.  367 ; Professor  Dick  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  hydrophobia,  i. 
367  : symptoms  of  incipient  hydrophobia, 
i.  367;  Urban’s  opinion  that  there  is  a 
circlet  of  small  vesicles  round  the  wound 
or  scar,  i.  368  ; general  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia, i.  368  ; Elliotson  on  the  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia,  i.  368 ; Elliotson  on 
the  diagnosis  between  true  and  spurious 
hydrophobia,  and  inflammation  of  the 
1 pharynx,  i.  369  ; the  disposition  of  hy- 
drophobic patients  to  bite,  doubted  by 
South,  i.  369;  Powell  and  Magapdie’s 
.cases,  i.  369 ; Cline  jun.  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  hydrophobic  animals  to  use  their 
weapons  of  offence,  i.  369  ; Elliotson  on 
a general  morbid  irritability  in  hydro- 
phobia, i.  369  ; Youatt  on  the  peculiar 
delirium  in  hydrophobia,  i.  369  ; Bards- 
■tey  and  Babington’s  cases  illustrative  of 
this  delirium,  i.  369 ; Lawrence  on  the 
peculiar  delirium  of  hydrophobia,  i.  370; 
Youatt  on  the  tenacity  of  the  human 
saliva  in  hydrophobia,  i.  370;  Elliotson 
m the  duration  of  the  disease,  i.  370  ; 
Mead  on  the  increase  of  muscular  strength 
.n  hydrophobia,  i.  370 ; Elliotson  on  abor- 
tive hydrophobia,  i.  370 ; Dr.  Bardsley 
jn  the  stages  of  hydrophobia,  i.  370 ; 
Marcet,  Babington,  and  Callisen  on  the 
oremonitory  pains  of  hydrophobia,  i. 
171  ; post-mortem  appearances  in  hydro- 
ohobia;  i.  371  ; Locker  on  vesicles  on 
■he  spleen  in  hydrophobia  in  dogs,  i.  371 ; 
>he  post-mortem  appearances  in  Elliot- 
M)n’s  case,  i.  371 ; the  proximate  cause  of 
lydrophobia,  i.  37 1 ; Harder  on  the  action 
)fthe  poison  on  the  system,  i.  372  ; Lan- 
;enl«ck  on  hydrophobia,  as  caused  by  a 
(ualitative  alteration  of  the  blood  by  the 
wuson,  i.  372;  prognosis,  i.  372;  treat- 
nent  of  the  bite,  i.  372  ; Youatt’s  objec- 
ions  to  excision  of  the  bitten  parts,  i. 
>72 ; South  on  the  excision  of  the  bitten 
■«rte,  i.  373;  Cline’s  directions  for  the 
xcision  of  the  bitten  parts,  i.  373 ; South 
'n  the  excisioti  of  the  scar,  i.  374 ; inter- 
lal  prophylactics  of  hydrophobia,  i.  374  ; 
■ 'Ian  of  treatment  recommended  by  Wendt, 
P • 374;  Brera  and  von  Schallein’s  treat- 


ment, i.  374  ; Marochetti  on  the  presence 
of  pustules  under  the  tongue  after  the 
bite  of  a mad  animal,  i.  375;  Maro- 
chetti’s  plan  of  treatment,  i.  375  ; Wat- 
son’s objections  to  Marochetti’s  views,  i, 
376  ; general  treatment  of  hydrophobia, 
i.  376. 

Hydro-thorax,  ii.  469. 

Hypospadias,  and  its  treatment,  ii.  374. 

Hysterical  Affections  of  the  Joints.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  Joints. 

Iliac  aneurism,  ii.  254. 

artery,  common,  ligature  of,  ii.  255  ; 

internal,  ligature  of,  ii.  256 ; external, 
ligature  of,  ii.  259. 

Ilium,  fracture  of,  i.  544. 

Incised  wounds,  i.  329.  See  Wounds. 

Induration,  or  hardening,  i.  52. 

Inflammation,  definition  of,  i.  22 ; the 
term  objected  to  by  Andral,  and  that  of 
hyperemia  substituted,  i.  22 ; Hunter’s 
opinions  on  inflammation,  i.  22  ; Muller’s, 
i.  22 ; all  organs  of  the  body,  may  become 
inflamed,  except  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
nails,  i.  23 ; the  capillary,  vascular,  and 
ganglionic  nervous  systems,  the  actual 
seat  of  inflammation,  i.  23 ; Hunter  on 
the  susceptibility  for  inflammation,  and 
the  influence'  of  the  constitution  with 
respect  to  its  local  effects,  i.  23 ; symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  i.  24 ; South 
on  the  attendant  pain,  i.  24  ; Dr.  Alison’s 
description  of  inflammation,  i.  24  ; expla- 
nation of  the  symptoms,  i.  24 ; the 
changed  condition  and  increased  plasti- 
city of  the  blood  shewn  by  the  crusta 
inflammatoria,  i.  25 ; comparison  of  the 
local  appearances  of  inflammation,  and 
those  coming  in  with  inflammatory  fever, 
i.  25  ; the  cause  of  the  increased  action  of 
the  nerves,  i.  25  ; Travers  and  Hunter  on 
the  cause  of  the  pain,  i.  25  ; Henle’s 
opinion  that  the  exciting  cause  of  inflam- 
mation operates  through  the  nervous 
system,  i.  25  ; its  mode  of  action,  i.  26  ; 
Hunter  on  the  causes  of  inflammation,  i. 
26,  30  ; Travers’  remark,  that  pain  is  not 
necessarily  an  attendant  on  inflammation, 
i.  26 ; Hunter  and  Travers  on  the  attend- 
ant redness,  i.  26  ; Hunter's  experiments 
on  the  increase  of  heat,  i.  27;  Travers’ 
remarks  on  that  symptom,  i.  27  ; Hunter 
and  Cullen  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
vessels,  i.  27 ; Dr.  John  Thomson’s 
observations  on  the  variation  of  the 
current  of  the  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries, resulting  from  the  application  of 
different  substances,  i.  27  ; Earle’s  com- 
ments on  these,  i.  28  ; Dr.  Wilson  Philip’s 
experiments,  i.  28  ; Gendrin’s  account  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  inflammation  is  produced,  i.  29 ; 
Dr.  John  Thomson’s  experiments  repeated 
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by  Travers,  i.  29 ; Travers  and  Ben- 
nett on  the  oscillation  attending  the 
recovery  of  the  circulation,  i.  29  ; Whar- 
ton Jones’  description  of  the  phenomena 
of  inflammation  under  the  microscope,  i. 
29  ; Kmmert  and  Vogel’s  description  of 
the  same  phenomena,  i.  30 ; incidental 
causes  of  inflammation,  i.  30 ; results 
of  inflammation,  i.  3t.  Resolution: — 
signs  of  resolution,  i.  31 ; distinguished 
from  the  recession  of  inflammation,  i.  31  ; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  on  the  process  of  resolu- 
tion, i.  31 ; Schonlein  and  Zimmermann  on 
the  elimination  of  the  molecular  fibrin,  i. 
32.  Exudation : — period  of  its  occurrence, 
and  its  results,  adhesion  and  edema,  i.  32; 
the  term  synonymous  with  effusion,  i.  32; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Travers,  Wharton 
Jones,  and  Hunter  on  the  process  of  effu- 
sion, i.  32,  33 ; Gerber’s  subdivisions  of 
effusion,  i.  33  ; Gerber  on  the  microscopic 
resemblance  between  the  lymph-cor- 
puscles and  the  exudation-corpuscles,  i. 
34  ; this  resemblance  denied  by  Gulliver, 
i.  34  ; Valentin  on  the  exudation-cor- 
puscles, i.  34.  Suppuration: — a natural 
result  of  severe  inflammation,  i.  34  ; the 
secretion  of  pus,  i.  34;  formation  of  ab- 
scess, i.  34,  30  ; opinions  of  Simpson, 
De  Haen,  Morgan,  Hunter,  Brugmans, 
Pinel,  Boerhaave,  Bell,  Gutter,  Quesnay, 
Hoffmann,  Grashuis,  Stewart,  Pearson, 
Hewson,  E.  Home,  Berzelius,  Gruit- 
huisen,  Fischer,  Donne,  Gluge,  Valentin, 
Gueterbock,Wood,  Bonnet,  Mandt,Vogel, 
and  E.V.  Bibra  relative  to  the  formation  of 
pus,  i.  35;  symptoms  of  approaching  sup- 
puration, i.  35 ; occurrence  and  signs  of 
fluctuation,  i.  30 ; symptoms  of  deep- 
seated  suppuration,  i.  30  ; hectic  fever 
accompanies  every  considerable  suppura- 
tion, i.  36;  formation  of  the  walls  of  an 
abscess,  and  the  circumscription  of  the  pus, 
i.  36  ; the  circumscription  of  the  pus  does 
not  take  place  unless  the  inflammation  is 
connected  with  plastic  exudation,  i.  36 ; 
the  walls  of  an  abscess  are  secreting  and 
absorbing  surfaces,  i.  36  ; resorption  of 
pus,  i.  36  ; metastatic  abscesses,  i.  36 ; 
Vogel  and  Bonnet  on  the  effects  of  the  re- 
sorption of  pus,  i.  36  ; Hunter  on  the  cause 
and  results  of  suppuration,  i.  36;  Va- 
lentin on  the  microscopic  results  of 
suppuration,  i.  37  ; Hunter  on  suppurative 
inflammation,  i.  37 ; Travers  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  an  abscess,  i.  38 ; 
Hunter  and  Travers  on  the  circumstances 
which  determine  an  abscess  to  the  surface, 
i.  38;  qualities  of  pure  good  pus,  i.  38  ; 
formation  of  pus,  i.  39  : Travers  on  the 
purpose  which  the  formation  of  pus  serves 
in  the  economy,  i.  39  ; Hunter  on  the  qua- 
lities of  pus  and  the  pus-globules,  i.  39  ; 
Hunter  and  Gulliver  on  the  putrefaction 


of  pus,  i.‘39  ; Senac  on  the  globular  struc- 
ture of  pus,  i.  39 ; Gueterbock  on  the 
composition  and  chemical  analysis  of 
pus,  i.  40,  41  ; composition  of  the  serum 
of  pus,  i.  40 ; fatty  vesicles  discovered  in 
the  serum  of  pus  by  Henle,  i.  4q 
Gueterbock’s  discovery  of  pyine,  i.  4o- 
characters  of  pus- globules,  i.  40  ; Maadt 
on  the  pus-globules,  i.  40  ; discovery  of 
the  difference  in  size  of  the  pus  globules  ■ 
by  Gueterbock,  i.  4 1 ; Mayo  descriljes  pus-  - 
globules  as  occasionally  seen  in  heathy 
blood,  i.  41  ; denied  by  Gulliver,  i.  41- 
Gerber’s  account  of  the  formation  of  pus,  , 
and  of  the  reproductive  organizatiou- in 
suppurating  wounds,  i.  41 ; Travers  cm  t 
the  constitution  of  pus,  i.  42  ; varieties  of 
pus,  i 43  ; distinguishing  characters  of 
laudable  pus,  and  ichor  or  sanies,  i.  43 ; 
the  presence  of  globules  in  the  serum  . 
proved  by  Bauer,  Faraday,  and  Maudt,  . 
i.  43  ; characters  of  the  albumen  in  pus,  > 
i.  44  ; Grassmeyer  and  Fischer  on  the 
distinguishing  tests  for  pus  and  mucus,  i. 
44 ; Gruithuisen’s  microscopic  tests  for 
pus  and  mucus,  i.  44  ; Gerber’s  descrip- 
tion of  ichor,  puriform  mucus,  and  serous  . 
exudation,  i.  44  ; pus  cannot  be  produced 
without  inflammation,  i.  44;  cjold  or  lymph 
abscsess,  i.  45  ; the  diathesis  purulenta,  L 
45 ; abscess  of  congestion,  i.  45 ; symp-  ; 
toms  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45  ; cold  abscess  - 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Hunter’s  col- 
lections of  matter  without  inflammation, 
nor  with  the  cold  abscess  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Saracen  school,  the  chronic  abscess  of 
modern  surgeons,  i.  45  ; South’s  case  of  cold 
abscess,  i.  45 ; Dr.  Eigby  on  puerpeiJ 
abscess  following  contagious  or  adynamic 
puerperal  fever,  i.  47  ; Beiul,  Bust,  and 
others,  regard  the  so-called  lymph-swel- 
ling as  being  an  extravasation  of  lymph, 
i.  48 ; Walther  proves  that  the  term 
lymph-swelling  is  incorrect,  i.  48  ; Bdnl's 
opinion  that  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  are  more  subject  to  lymph-abscess 
than  the  weakly,  and  men  than  women, 
and  that  it  does  not  occur  without 
nal  injury  disproved  by  Bust,  i.  4c; 
Nasse’s  case  of  lymph-swelling  from  e*‘ 
terual  injury,  i.  48 ; such  cases  excee^ 
ingly  rare,  i.  48  ; opinions  of  Langenb^ 
Ekl,  and  Zembsch  on  the  lymph-swelling- 
i.  48;  South’s  case  of  lymph  aliscess,  >• 
49.  Ulceration  : — causes,  i.  49  ; Hunter 
on  ulcerative  inflammation,  i.  49 ; ® ; 
ulcerative  absorption,  i.  50 ; progressiv* 
absorption,  i.  51  ; absorption  with  suppO" 
ration,  i.  51  ; Travers  on  the 
ulceration,  i.  52.  Induration  or  Hara- 
ening: — Causes  and  results,  i.  5'2  ; 
sional  terminations  in  inflammation,  n • 
ceration,  and  cancer,  i.  53;  indnrati^ 
most  likely  to  occur  after  long-continu 
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nsidions  inflammations  in  organs  with  a 
ow  degree  of  vitality,  i.  53.  Softening 
iccurs  only  in  long-continned  dyscratic 
ind  cachectic  inflammations,  i.  53  : may 
>e  regarded  as  the  intermediate  condition 
letween  ulceration  and  mortification,  i. 
)3.  Mortification  ; — divided  into  hot 
md  cold,  i.  53  ; Travers’  objection  to  the 
■erms  mortification  and  sphacelus,  i.  53  ; 
■tefiuition  of  mortification,  i.  53 ; symp- 
oms,  i.  54 ; Travers’  acute  gangrene,  i. 
i4 ; destruction  of  the  mortified  parts  oc- 
urs  either  as  dry,  moist,  or  hospital  gan- 
grene, i.  54  ; South  on  vesications  filled 
rith  a bluish  or  bluish-black  fluid  in  cases 
f severe  bruise,  or  when  the  bandages  in 
•ases  of  fracture  are  too  tight,  i.  55 ; 
auses  of  mortification,  i.  55  ; Brodie  on 
udden  loss  of  blood  as  a cause  of  mortifi- 
ation,  i.  55  ; Travers  on  deep  and  exten- 
I ive  efi'usions,  and  injuries  of  nerves  as 
I auses  of  mortification,  i.  55 ; South’s 
•ase  of  mortification  of  the  lower  extre- 
aity  from  effusion  of  blood  causing  dis- 
ension  of  the  limb,  i.  55  ; mortification 
a cases  of  aneurism  caused  by  the  disten- 
ion  from  effusion,  i.  56  ; mortification  in 
ases  of  simple  fracture,  the  principal  ar- 
ary  being  uninjured,  i.  56  ; South's  cases 
f mortification  after  fever,  i.  56  ; senile 
angrene,  i.  57  ; distinction  between  senile 
angrene  consequent  on  injury,  and  that 
esultingfrom  constitutional  causes,  i.  57  ; 
'ravers’  chronic  gangrene,  i.  58  ; causes 
f dry  gangrene,  i.  59;  South’s  case  of 
! ry  gangrene  consequent  on  abdominal 
i /phus,  i.  59  ; Dupuytren  on  arteritis,  a 
I ause  of  dry  gangrene,  i.  59,  75 ; South’s 
I ise  of  dry  gangrene  from  organic  disease 
p f the  heart,  i.  59 ; Brodie’s  case  of  dry 
i angrene  from  inflammation  of  the  prin- 
I Ipal  artery  and  vein  of  the  limb,  i.  59  ; 
i irodie  on  the  cause  of  the  distinction  be- 
.veen  dry  and  moist  gangrene,  i.  59  ; gan- 
rene  from  arterial  inflammation,  a com- 
3 aratively  rare  disease,  i.  59  ; this  state- 
i lent  denied  by  Cruveilhier  and  Dupuy- 
' ’en,  i.  59  ; South’s  case  of  arteritis  with- 
: ut  gangrene,  i.  60  ; Solly’s  case  of  gan- 
' rene,  i.  60 ; mortification  from  continued 
i-essure,  i.  60;  mortification  from  the  use 
f the  spurred  rye,  i.  60  ; Thomson’s  ac- 
pnnt  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  i.  61  • 
■ igebert  and  Bayle’s  remarks,  i.  61 ; the 
' iscase  first  noticed  by  Dodard,  afterwards 
t Y Saviard,  Noel,  Laugius,  Quassoud,  Bos- 
u,  and  Duhamel,  i.  61  ; Dr.  Elliotsoii’s 
ise  of  gangrene  of  the  leg,  after  the  use 
f ’ergot,  the  arteries  of  the  limb  being  ossi- 
i !(1,I.  61  ; Model's  opinion  that  spurred 
5 e does  not  cause  gangrene  in  brutes 
61 ; disproved  by  Tessier,  i.  61  ; Block’s 
tperiments  on  the  subject,  i.  61 ; Dr.  C. 
c oolaston’s  cases  of  gangrene,  i.  61 ; mor- 


tification of  the  cheek,  called  “ noma”  by 
'Vogel,  i.  61  ; a rare  and  generally  fatal 
disease,  i.  61  ; description  of  noma  by  Drs. 
Evanson  and  Maunsell,  i.  62 ; the  term  can- 
crum  oris  incorrectly  applied  to  noma,  i. 
62  ; cancrum  oris,  a form  of  mortification 
commencingwith  ulceration, generally  first 
in  the  gums,  and  thence  spreading  to  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  i.  62 ; described  by  Dr. 
Gumming,  i.  62  ; South’s  case  of  noma  in 
the  adult,  i.  62;  mortification,  when  a con- 
sequence of  contagious  influence,  results  in 
malignant  pustule,  or  hospital  gangrene,  i. 
63;  malignant  pustule,  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, i.  63 ; contagious  from  beast  to  man, 
but  not  between  man  and  man,  i . 63 ; Elliot- 
son  on  glanders  in  the  human  subject,  i.  64 ; 
Lawrence’s  cases  of  malignant  pustule,  i. 
64 ; Beer  and  Delpech’s  cases,  i.  65  ; Tur- 
chetti’s  cases  of  malignant  pustule,  de- 
scribed by  him  as  anthrax,  i.  66  ; Dr.  Wag- 
ner’s cases  of  malignant  pustule,  produced 
by  contact,  and  by  eating  the  flesh  of  dis- 
eased animals,  i,  66  ; Dr.  Bourgeois’  obser- 
vations on  malignant  pustule,  i.  67  ; hos- 
pital gangrene,  i.  68  ; description  of  the 
disease,  i.  68 ; local  and  general  symptoms, 
i.  68  ; Liston’s  account  of  the  hospital  gan- 
grene in  University  College  Hospital  in 
1841,  i.  68 ; Aruott’s  cases  of  hospital  gan- 
grene at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,!.  69  ; the 
disease  excedingly  rare  in  the  London  hos- 
pitals, i.  69  ; Lawrence  on  sloughing  pha- 
gedena, i.  69  ; Welbank  on  sloughing  pha- 
gedena, i.  70  ; this  disease  regarded  by  S. 
Cooper  as  resembling  hospital  gangrene, 
i.  70 ; denied  by  South,  i.  70 ; South  on  the 
sloughing  state  of  stumps  from  want  of 
power,  i.  70 ; the  characteristics  of  hospital 
gangrene,  i.  70  ; the  cause  of  hospital  gan- 
grene is  the  operation  of  a peculiar  conta- 
gious matter,  i.  70;  it  is  always  a very 
dangerous  complication  of  wounds  and 
sores,  i.  70.  Varieties  or  Inflamma- 
TiOK inflammation  may  be  classed,  1st, 
according  to  its  appearances  and  course  ; 
2ndly,  according  to  its  causes;  and  3rdly! 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  parts  at- 
tacked, i.  71  : acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation, i.  71 ; dmsion  of  inflammation 
into  simple,  erethitic,  torpid,  malignant 
and  obscure,  i.  71  ; idiopathic,  sympto- 
matic, specific,  and  sympathetic,  i.  71  • me- 
tastatic  inflammation,  i.  72;  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  1.  72  ; of  the  cellular  tissue,  i. 

/ 2 ; South  on  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  1.  72  ; inflammation  of  the  glands, 
1.  72  ; of  the  mucous  membranes,  i.  70  • 
Hunter  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  i.  73;  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  i.  73  ; Hunter  on  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes,  i.  73  ; South 
on  the  tendency  of  serous  membranes  to 
adhesive  inflammation,  i.  73 ; Hunter  oa 
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the  occasional  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes  in  suppuration, 
i.  74;  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues, 
i.  74  ; inflammation  of  the  coats  of  arteries, 
arteritis,  i.  74 ; Bouillaud  on  arteritis,  i. 
74,  75  ; Hodgson’s  cases  of  arteritis,  i.  74; 
Portal’s  case  of  inflammation  of  the  aorta, 
consequent  on  the  recession  of  measles,  i. 
74  ; redness  not  always  present  in  inflamed 
arteries,  and  sometimes  occurs  when  there 
is  not  any  inflammation,  i.  75;  Bouillaud 
on  the  redness  of  the  internal  arterial 
membrane,  i.  75;  Dupuytren  on  mortifi- 
cation as  the  result  of  arteritis,  i.  75; 
South’s  case  of  arteritis,  i.  75  ; Portal  on 
the  ossification  of  arteries  in  young  child- 
ren, i.  77  ; Brande’s  analysis  of  the  earthy 
concretions  in  arteries,  i.  77  ; Miescher 
on  the  ossification  of  arteries,  i.  77 ; in- 
flammation of  veins,  phlebitis,  i.  77  ; 
causes,  symptoms,  and  terminations,  i. 
77  ; Cruveilhier  on  phlebitis,  i.  77  ; South 
on  phlebitis,  i.  77,  78 ; Hunter  on  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  phlebitis,  i. 
77  ; Hunter,  Abernethy,  Hodgson,  Carmi- 
chael, Bouillaud,  Travers,  and  Arnott,  on 
severe  phlebitis,  i.  78  ; Ribes’  casesof  phle- 
bitis, i.  79;  Ai’nott  on  the  morbid  appear- 
ances in  phlebitis,  i.  80  ; Dr.  Robert  Lee 
on  inflammation  of  the  femoral  and  iliac 
veins,  an  occasional  cause  of  phlegmasia 
dolens,  i.  80 ; inflammation  of  the  absorb- 
ent vessels,  i.  80  ; South  on  the  causes  of 
inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels; 
i.  80 ; Hunter  on  the  red  streaks  accom- 
panying inflammation  of  the  absorbents, 
i.  81  ; S^outh  on  earthy  deposits  in  the  ab- 
sorbents, i.  81  ; inflammation  of  the 
nerves,  or  their  sheaths,  i.  81 ; of  the  bones, 
i.  81  ; of  the  periosteum,  i.  81  ; of  the 
medullary  membrane,  i.  81 ; prognosis  of 
inflammation,  i.  82  ; treatment,  i.  82  ; the 
first  indication  to  induce  resolution,  i.  82  ; 
employment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
i.  82  ; in  erethitic  inflammation,  opium 
combined  with  proper  antiphlogistic 
means,  should  be  exhibited,  i.  82  ; gastric 
impurities  should  be  removed  by  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  i.  82  ; in  malignant,  spe- 
cific, and  dyscratic  inflammations,  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously, i.  82;  Hunter  on  inducing  re- 
solution by  constitutional  means,  i.  82  ; 
Hunter’s  directions  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  blood-letting,  i.  82  ; local  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  by  abstraction  of 
blood,  cold,  moist,  or  dry  warmth,  salves, 
and  plasters,  astringent,  anodyne,  and  de- 
rivative means,  i.  83  ; Hunter  on  the  local 
means  of  inducing  resolution,  i.  83  ; local 
bleeding  by  leeches,  scarifications,  and 
cupping-glasses,  i.  84 ; employment  of 
cold,  i.  84  ; ice  or  freezing  mixtures  must 
not  be  used  too  long,  lest  they  destroy  the 


vitality  of  the  part,  i.  84 ; moist,  warm 
remedies,  fomentations,  and  poultices,  i 
84;  Hunter  on  fomentations  or  stea^ 
washes,  and  poultices,  i.  85  ; Aberuet^ 
on  poultices,  i.  85  ; medicated  poultices,  i 

85  ; treatment  of  torpid  inflanunation,  i 

86  ; derivative  remedies,  i.  86 ; Hunter 
on  derivation,  i.  86  ; treatment  of  reced- 
ing inflammation,  i.  86  ; treatment  after 
exudation  has  taken  place,  i.  87;  treat- 
ment during  and  after  .suppuration,  i.  87- 
when  the  abscess  is  ripe,  it  either  opens 
of  itself,  or  it  must  be  opened,  i.  87; 
small  abscesses  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  i 
those  in  glandular  structures,  should  alone  . 
be  allowed  to  burst,  i.  87  ; circumstania  , 
under  which  the  early  opening  of  abscesses  < 
is  required,  i.  87 ; circumstances  under  i 
which  abscesses  are  opened  late,  i.  87; 
South  recommends  the  early  opening  of  i 
abscesses  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  i 
glandular  structures,  i.  87  ; opening  ofab-  > 
scesses,  oncotomia,  effected  by  the  knife,  e 
escharotics,  or  the  seton,  i.  88  ; deep  ab-  ;> 
scesses  with  thick  coverings,  should  be  » 
opened  with  a bistoury,  i.  88 ; South’s  < 
condemnation  of  pressure  and  squeezing  ^ 
an  abscess,  i.  88 ; mode  in  which  escba-  » 
rotics  are  employed,  i.  89  ; passing  a seton  « 
through  an  abscess,  i.  89  ; opening  an  ab-  b 
scess  with  a cutting  instrument  generally  jj 
preferable,  i.  89;  South  on  the  opening  an  p 
abscess,  i.  89  ; treatment  of  cold  abscess,  « 
i.  90  ; various  plans  of  opening  a cold  it 
abscess,  recommended  by  A&methy,  » 
Beinl,  Walther,  Schaack,  Rust,  Nasse,  • 
Zang,  and  Callisen,  i.  90  ; in  selecting  his  a 
plan  of  operating,  the  Surgeon  must  be  • 
guided  by  the  difference  of  constitution,  .• 
by  the  more  or  less  weak  state  of  the  cel- 
lular walls,  and  by  the  size  of  the  swelling,  ^ 
i.  90  ; constitutional  treatment  also  re-  - 
quired,  i.  91 ; Kluge’s  plan  of  treating  . 
lymph-abscesses,  i.  91  ; further  treatment  ■ 
after  opening  the  abscess,  i.  91 ; if  there  ■ 
be  deficiency  of  power  in  the  part, 
stimulants  may  be  used,  but  moist  wann  ■ 
poultices  are  more  efiectual,  i.  92;  tonics 
may  be  given  internally,  i.  92 ; if  tl** 
opening  close  too  soon,  the  edges  may  be 
drawn  asunder,  or  separated  with  a prohe. 

i.  92  ; proud  flesh  repressed  by  caustk,  i- 
92  ; formation  of  fistulous  passages,  i.  9^  • 
membrane  of  the  fistula  first  pointed  on' 
by  Hunter,  since  described  by  Villertnc- 
Laeiinec,  and  Breschet,  i.  92 ; Hunter* 
description  of  the  membrane  of  the  fistula 
i.  92 ; treatment  of  the  fistulous  passage*  '• 
93;  plans  of  treatment  recommended  by  ! 

Langeubtck,  H.  Dewar,  Cramer,  Waltben  > t 

and  others,  i.  93:  Langenbeck's  recom- 
mendation of  the  ligature,  i.  93 ; auentiot' 
to  tlie  general  health  requisite  during  sup 
puration,  i.  93  ; treatment  of  iuduratio®' 
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. 93  ; first  indication  to  promote  resolu- 
ion,  i.  93  ; the  second,  its  removal  by  the 
snife,  i.  94  ; treatment  of  gangrene,  i.  94 ; 
rhen  connected  with  active  infiammation, 
ind  inflammatory  fever,  moderate  anti- 
:>hlogistic  treatment  to  be  employed,  i.  94 ; 
f caused  by  the  constriction  of  unyielding 
poueuroses,  they  must  be  divided,  i.  94  ; 
rhen  connected  with  general  debility, 
onics  and  mineral  acids  indicated,  i.  94  ; 
ocal  treatmentof  gangrene,  i.  94;  if  there 
'e  active  inflammation,  soothing  poultices ; 
f the  part  be  free  from  pain  and  shrivelled, 
:timulant  applications  are  required,  i. 

5 ; remedies  which  prevent  the  influence 
f the  gangrenous  juices,  i.  95 ; their  action 
ided  by  scarifications  in  the  gangrenous 
arts,  i.  95  ; the  latter  must  not  penetrate 
nto  the  living  parts,  i.  95 ; scarifications 
■re  dangerous  in  gangrena  senilis,  i. 

5 ; amputation  not  applicable  in  gangrene 
epending  on  an  internal  cause  still  in 
iperation,  i.  95 ; applicable  after  the  line 
f demarcation  has  formed,  or  in  gangrene 
com  external  violence,  even  while  still 
.roceeding,  i.  95 ; South’s  opinion  that 
mputation  should  never  be  performed 
/hile  the  gangrene  is  in  progress,  i.  95  ; 
reatment  of  senile  gangrene,  i.  96  ; when 
esulting  from  an  injury,  soothing  or  dry 
romatic  applications,  or  leeching  if  the 
aflammation  be  aetive,  i.  96  ; Dupuytren 
mploys  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treat- 
aent  in  plethoric  subjects,  i.  96;  when 
rom  constitutional  causes,  tonics  and 
pium  are  necessary,  i.  96  ; treatment  of 
angreue  from  pressure,  i.  96 ; from  the 
se  of  spurred  rye,  i.  96  ; Thomson  and 
••  Cooper’s  cases,  i.  97  ; treatment  of  mar 
gnant  pustule,  i.  97  ; local  treatment  by 
utting  out  the  pustule,  and  cauterizing  the 
ound,  i.  97  ; if  pustule  not  deep,  but  the 
ough  much  spread,  deep  scarifications, 
nd  the  application  of  caustic  recom- 
lended,  i.  97 ; employment  of  constitu- 
onal  treatment,  i.  97  ; treatment  of  hos- 
ital  gangrene,  i.  97  ; emetics  advised  by 
’outeau  and  Dussausoy,  i.  97 ; washing 
le  Mre  with  vinegar,  or  solution  of 
I rsenic  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
i'  ase,  i.  97  ; the  entire  surface  to  be  touched 
e ith  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  98  ; the  free  ap- 
® lication  of  the  actual  cautery  most  eft'ec- 
lal,  i.  98  ; constitutional  treatment  should 

1e  employed  at  the  same  time,  i.  98. 

LIS,  Dr.,  on  the  age  at  which  broncho- 
ale  most  usually  occurs,  ii.  655 ; objec- 
ons  to  Coindet’s  mode  of  exhibiting 
'dine,  ii.  660. 

ROWING  OF  THE  Nati,  i.  198;  causes,  i. 
)8 ; Wardrop  and  Dupuytren  on  in- 
•owing  of  the  nail,  i.  198;  Dupuytren 
ates  it  has  been  mistaken  for  gout,  i. 
I?  '9  ; Colies  on  the  ingrowing  of  the  nail. 


i.  199  ; Colles  on  the  disease  of  the  nail 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  gout,  i.  199; 
treatment  in  slight  cases,  i.  199  ; Desault, 
Eicherand,  and  Biessey’s  plans  of  treat- 
ment, i.  199  ; Zeis  on  the  introduction  of 
charpie  under  the  edge  of  the  nail,  and 
the  use  of  foot-baths,  i.  200 ; Meig’s  plan  of 
treatment  by  a compress  and  linen-roller, 
i.  200 ; Sir  A.  Cooper  says  the  applica- 
tion of  a blister  will  bring  away  the  nail, 
i.  200  ; this  opinion  contravened  by  South, 
i.  200  ; Dupuytren’s  operation  for  dividing 
and  removing  the  diseased  nail,  i.  200 ; 
Scoutteten’s  operation  for  the  desti’uction 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  i.  200  ; the 
operation  recommended  by  Pare,  Faye, 
Michaelis,  Sachs,  and  Zeis,  i.  200  ; Sir 
Astley  Cooper’s  operation,  i 200  ; Colles 
and  South  condemn  Cooper’s  operation,  i. 
201  ; Colles’  operation,  i.  201  ; 

Inguinal  rupture  and  its  varieties,  ii.  54. 

Innominata,  ligature  of,  ii.  245. 

Internal  strangulation,  ii.  94. 

Intestines,  Wounds  of,  i.  462  ; symp- 
toms, i.  462 ; Travers,  Green,  Tyrrell, 
and  South’s  cases  of  wounded  intestines, 
i.  462 ; Travers  on  wounds  of  the  intestines 
communicating  directly  with  the  surface, 
i.  463 ; varieties  of  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, i.  463  ; Travers  on  the  varieties  of 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  i.  463  ; difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  wounded 
and  protruded  intestine,  i.  463  ; different 
kinds  of  stitches  employed,  i.  463  ; Scarpa 
and  Larrey’s  practice,  i.  464  ; Denans, 
Bedard,  Jobert,  Lembert,  and  Eeybard’s 
practice  in  wounded  intestine,  i.  464, 
465  ; Shipton  and  Travers’  experi- 
ment, i.  465-7  ; Else,  Benjamin  Bell, 
John  Bell,  and  Hennen  on  the  use  of 
the  suture  in  wounded  intestine,  i.  466, 
467  ; objections  to  the  use  of  stitches  in 
wounded  intestine,  i.  467  ; reasons  in 
favour  of  their  use,  i.  468  ; Travers  on 
the  objections  to  returning  a wounded  in- 
testine, without  suture,  into  the  abdomen, 
i.  468  ; Travers  and  Benjamin  Bell  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  suture,  after  union 
has  taken  place,  i.  468;  Travers’  direc- 
tions for  stitching  a wounded  intestine, 
i.  468  ; approval  of  Lemberfs  plan,  i. 
469  ; Astley  Cooper’s  practice  in  small 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  i.  469  ; Dupuy- 
tren s modification  of  Lembert’s  plan,  i. 
469  ; '1  ravers  on  the  reparation  by  ar- 
tificial connexion  of  the  divided  parts  of 
a wounded  intestine,  i.  470 ; treatment  of 
a perfectly  divided  intestine,  one  end  only 
being  found,  i.  470  ; treatment  of  wounded 
intestine,  i.  470;  treatment  of  wounded 
intestine  when  the  fmces  escape  by  the 
wound,  i.  471  ; Travers  and  South  on 
the  treatment  of  wounded  intestine  with- 
out faicular  discharge  or  prolapse,  i.  471  ; 
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Travers  on  spontaneous  reparation  in 
■wounded  intestine,  i.  471 ; contraction  of 
the  intestine  sometimes  the  result  of  a 
wound,  i.  471;  elFusion  of  fsccal  matter, 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  constitutes  the 
most  dangerous  complication  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  471; 
Travers  and  Hennen  on  effusion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  under  such 
circumstances,  i.  472  ; extravasation  of 
the  intestinal  contents,  i.  472  ; Travers 
on  the  impediments  to  effusion  of  the 
intestinal  contents,  i.  472  ; symptoms  of 
effusion,  i.  473  ; effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  i.  473 ; the  ef- 
fused blood  is  either  collected  in  a cir- 
cumscribed space,  or  diffused  over  the 
abdomen,  i.  473  ; treatment  of  extravasa- 
tion, i.  473  ; Hennen’s  case  of  musket- 
shot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  the  ball 
passing  afterwards  per  anum,  i.  474  ; fo- 
reign bodies  in  the  intestines,  ii.  388. 

Introduction  : — definition  of  surgery,  i.  1 ; 
division  of,  i.  3. 

Ippolito,  Nunciante,  on  ligature  of  the 
vertebral  artery,  ii.  250. 

Ikeland  on  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  bites 
of  the  great  lance-headed  viper  of  Mar- 
tinique, i.  359  ; operation  for  prolapsus 
uteri,  ii.  112. 

Ischiatic  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  258. 

rupture,  ii.  86. 

Ischuria,  and  its  varieties,  ii,  409. 

Issues,  making  of,  ii.  869. 

Jacobson’s  lithotritic  instrument,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of,  ii.  560. 

Jacqoieb’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  conse- 
cutive dislocation  in  hip  disease,  i.  268. 

Jaeger  on  the  mercurial  treatment  in  hip 
disease,  i.  267 ; on  the  general  treatment 
of  coxalgy,  i.  267  ; views  on  the  reduction 
of  consecutive  dislocation  in  coxalgy,  i. 
268  ; on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  of  the 
hip,  i.  269  ; recommends  free  incisions  in 
opening  these  abscesses,  i.  269  ; excision 
of  the  carious  head  of  the  thigh-bone  re- 
commended by,  i.  270  ; opinion  that  the 
preparations  of  fractured  spine  united  by 
callus,  only  show  that  the  fracture  may 
be  cured,  but  not  the  palsy,  i.  532 ; on 
the  operation  for  trepanning  a fractured 
spine,  i.  538  ; treatment  of  fractured  cla- 
vicle, i.  552  ; case  of  imperfect  fracture 
of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  i.  562  ; 
on  the  inlocking  of  the  ends  of  the  bone 
in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i. 
564 ; objection  to  dressing  the  wound 
after  the  operation  for  rectal  fistula,  i. 
731  ; on  the  division  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  in  recto-vesical  and  recto-urethral 
fistula,  i.  748  ; on  the  treatment  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  by  drawing  olf  the  urine, 
and  l)y  compression,  i.  752 ; on  the  nature 


of  strangulation  in  rupture,  ii.  11;  on 
the  seat  of  exostosis,  ii.  673  ; on  the  blood 
fungus,  ii.  722 ; plan  of  amputating  the 
thigh  with  the  flap  from  the  outer  side, 
ii.  909 ; on  amputation  at  the  hip-joint, 
ii.  933  ; mode  of  operating  by  the  circuUr 
cut,  ii.  934  ; on  the  statistics  of  the  ope- 
ration for  exarticulation  of  the  leg  at  the 
knee,  ii.  943 ; mode  of  operating  in  exar- 
ticulation of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow,  fi. 
962  ; case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  hand, 
ii.  965;  on  the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969; 
statistics  of  cases,  ii.  970;  recommends 
the  non-division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  ex- 
cision of  the  elbow-joint,  ii.  975;  mode 
of  operating  in  excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  ii.  976;  in  excision  of  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  ii.  976;  in 
excision  of  the  knee-joint,  ii.  981 ; on  the 
mode  of  union  after  the  operation,  ii 
982  ; mode  of  operating  in  excision  of  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  983 ; on  excision  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  the  condyles,  ii.  989 ; on 
the  previous  ligature  of  the  carotid  , 
artery,  ii.  990. 

James’  case  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  » 
outwards,  i.  810  ; case  of  ligature  of  the  > 
aorta,  ii.  254;  case  of  tearing  away  the  t 
upper  arm  and  scapula  by  machinery,  ii 
1003. 

Jameson’s  plan  of  iuhealing  a plug  of  skin  r 
for  the  radical  cure  of  rupture,  ii.  24;  in-  - 
strument  for  oesophageal  stricture,  ii.  323 ; 
treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii.  372.  . 

Jamieson’s  case  of  accidental  cerebral  rup- 
ture, ii.  100. 

Janson’s  case  of  resection  of  the  scapula, ii. 

1002. 

Jaw,  lower,  fracture  of,  i.  528;  dislocation  J 
of,  i.  770;  excision  of,  ii.  986;  cases  re- 
quiring the  operation,  ii.  986 ; circum- 
stances admitting  a favonrable  result,  ii. 
986 ; priority  of  claim  as  originatw  o! 
the  operation,  ii.  986;  Tyrrell’s  case  at 
necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  986;  ««• 
sion  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii-  : 

mode  of  operating,  ii.  987  ; retraction  w . 
the  tongue,  ii.  987  ; Dupuytren,  Graefe. 
and  Astley  Cooper's  cases,  ii.  987 ; 
moving  a portion  of  the  side  f the  lower 
jaw  without  the  condjjle,  ii.  988  ; inode  o 
operating,  ii.  988  ; Deadrick,  ^ 

Wardrop’s  cases,  ii.  988;  excision 
lower  jaw  with  its  condyles,  U.9S9',  ■ 

Schindler,  von  Graefe,  Syme,  Jaegerj^aw 
Cusack’s  modes  of  operating,  ii-  ' 
Mott,  von  Graefe,  Dzondi,  Jaeger,  *>'  • 

Schindler  on  the  previous  ligature  of  t 
carotid  artery,  ii.  990;  White's  ‘^*"‘*  *^ 
excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  991 ; Gj®*'  ' 

and  Mott’s  cases  of  exarticulalion  ol  on 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  992  ; Cusack 
the  non-necessity  of  tying 
artery  prior  to  the  operation,  n-  ^ ' 
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I Cusack’s  cases  of  exarticulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ii.  993 ; Liston’s  mode  of  ope- 
; rating,  ii.  993 ; Perry’s  case  of  necrosis  of 
: the  lower  jaw,  ii.  994. 
iw,  upper,  fracture  of,  i.  527 ; resection 
of,  ii.  994 ; cases  in  which  the  opera- 
tion is  indicated,  ii.  994;  Dupuytren’s 
. cases  of  extirpation  of  the  upper  jaw 
doubted  by  Gensoul,  ii.  994 ; Akoluthus’ 
:case,  ii.  994;  Dr.  T.  White's  case  of 
I almost  complete  extirpation  of  the  upper 
jaw,  ii.  994;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  995; 
i section  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  ac- 
■cordiiig  to  Gensoul  and  Dieffenbach,  ii. 

1 995;  Lizars  the  fii-st  to  recommend  the 
■entire  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  996  ; 
his  description  of  the  proposed  operation, 
ii.  996 ; Lizars’  cases  in  which  he  at- 
I ‘tempted  to  perform  the  operation,  but 
■failed  on  account  of  the  hsemorrhage,  ii. 
■996  ; Lizars’  cases  in  which  he  performed 
ithe  operation,  ii.  996;  Gensoul’s  case  of 
extirpation  of  the  superior  maxillary 
I bone,  ii.  997 ; cutting  away  the  diseased 
jaw,  ii.  997  ; Heyfelder’s  operation  for  the 
iresection  of  both  jaws,  ii.  998  ; Syme, 
Liston,  and  Fergusson's  modes  of  ope- 
rating, ii.  968 ; O’Shaugnessy’s  case  of 
■removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  999  ; Het- 
ling’s  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  jaws,  in 
which  he  removed  part  of  the  upper,  and 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  1000 ; Liston 
»n  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  in  this 
operation  in  cases  of  malignant  disease, 
ii.  1001 ; dressing  the  wound,  and  after- 
treatment,  ii.  1001  ; dangerous  symptoms 
which  may  occur  after  the  operation,  ii. 
1001 ; recurrence  of  the  disease,  ii.  1001. 
AFFRESON  On  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary, 
ii.  487 ; ease  of  extirpation  of  the  ovary, 
ii.  489;  on  the  statistics  of  the  operations 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ii.  490. 
sner’s.  Dr.,  discovery  of  vaccination,  ii. 
873. 

WEI.,  Dr.,  on  the  distinguishing  signs  be- 
tween leucorrhea  and  gonorrhea,  i.  160. 
ACHiM’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 

■Bert’s  practice  in  wounded  intestine,  i. 
|>  464  ; on  the  introduction  of  the  seton  in 
falM  joints,  i.  593;  on  the  treatment  of 
yesico-vaginal  fistula  by  transplantation, 
^ i.  757 ; case  of  ligature  of  the  popliteal  in 
I the  internal  epichondyloid  pit,  ii.  265. 
hnson’s.  Dr.,  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
rectum  by  a large  collection  of  peas,  ii. 
392. 

INTS,  Excisio.y  OF,  ii.  968  ; first  performed 
>n  the  knee-joint,  ii.  968 ; afterwards  ex- 
ended  to  the  other  joints,  ii.  968 ; Filkin, 
i^igaroux,  David,  White,  Bent,  Orred, 
,’ark,  Moreau,  Graefe,  and  Davie’s  cases, 
i.  968 ; Sabatier,  Percy,  Roux,  Moreau, 
^arrey,  Guthrie,  Syme,  Textor,  and 
* laeger  on  the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  ; 


I Wachter,  'V’ermandois,  Kohler,  and 
Chaussier’s  experiments,  ii.  969  ; objec- 
tions to  this  operation  as  compared  with 
amputation,  ii.  969 ; advantages  of  the 
operation,  principally  referable  to  the 
joints  of  the  upper  extremities,  ii.  969 ; 
not  so  great  in  operations  on  the  other 
joints,  ii.  969  ; statistics  of  Jaeger,  Syme, 
and  Moreau’s  cases,  ii.  970 ; Crampton 
on  the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  970;  cases  in 
which  excision  of  the  ends  of  bones  is 
preferable  to  amputation,  ii.  970;  contra- 
indications to  the  operation,  ii.  971 ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  971 ; direction  and  extent 
of  the  incision  in  the  skin,  ii.  971 ; ex- 
cision of  the  diseased  bone,  ii.  971 ; ex- 
tent of  bone  required  to  be  removed,  ii. 

972  ; instruments  for  excising  the  ends  of 
bones,  ii.  972 ; arrest  of  the  subsequent 
hmmorrhage,  ii.  972  ; dressing  the  wound, 
ii.  972;  after-treatment,  ii.  972  ; untoward 
occurrences  during  the  after-treatment,  ii. 
973;  after-bleeding,  ii.  97.3;  abscesses,  ii. 
973;  fistulous  passages,  ii.  973;  necrosis 
of  rare  occurrence  after  this  operation,  ii. 

973  ; after-treatment  of  the  sawn  ends  of 
the  bone,  ii.  973  ; excision  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  ii.  974;  mode  of  operating  in  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  ii.  974 ; 
C.  White,  Orred,  Bent,  Sabatier,  Moreau, 
and  Syme’s  modes  of  operating,  ii.  974  ; 
motions  of  the  arm  subsequent  to  the  ope- 
ration, ii.  974;  excision  of  the  elbow-joint, 
ii.  975;  Moreau’s  mode  of  operating,  ii. 
975;  Dupuytren  and  Syme's  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  975 ; Moreau  on  the  division 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  this  operation,  ii. 
975;  Dupuytren,  Crampton,  Jaeger,  and 
Syme  recommend  its  preservation,  ii. 
975  ; Jaeger’s  mode  of  operating,  ii.  976  ; 
condition  of  the  arm  after  excision  of  the 
elbow  joint,  ii.  976;  Crampton  and  Syme’s 
cases,  ii.  976;  excision  of  the  wrist-joint, 
ii.  976  ; Roux  and  Jaeger’s  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  excision  of  the  lower  ends  of 
the  radius  and  ulna,  ii.  976  ; dressing  the 
wound  and  after-treatment,  ii.  977  ; Du- 
bled^  and  'Velpeau’s  operations,  ii.  977  ; 
Butt’s  case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  ne- 
crosed ulna,  ii.  977  ; excision  of  the  hip- 
joint,  ii.  977  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  977  ; 
by  a simple  longitudinal  cut,  ii.  977;  by 
the  formation  of  a flap,  ii.  977  ; by  Tex- 
tor s oval  cut,  ii.  978 ; dressing  the  wound, 
ii.  978  ; White,  Carmichael,  Oppenheim, 
Hewson,  Seutin,  and  Textor’s  cases,  ii. 
978  ; C.  White  on  excision  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  ii.  979 ; A.  White  and  Fer- 
gusson’s  cases  of  excision  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  ii.  979  ; excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  981  ; Moreau,  Park,  Mulder, 
Sanson,  Bdgin,  Jaeger,  and  Syme's  modes 

, of  operating,  ii.  981 ; Jaeger’s  operation 
preferred,  li.  981  ; Moreau,  Park,  and 
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Jaeger  on  the  mode  of  union  after  the 
operation,  ii.  982  ; Syme  on  the  treatment 
after  the  operation,  ii.  982;  A.  White’s 
case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  femur 
behind  the  leg,  ii.  982 ; excision  of  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  983;  Moreau,  Jaeger, 
Miilder,  and  Kerst’s  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  983 ; South  on  excision  of  the  ancle- 
joint,  ii.  984 ; dressing  the  wound,  and 
after-treatment,  ii.  985 ; excision  of  the 
joints  of  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus, 
ii.  985  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  985 ; after- 
treatment,  ii.  985 ; Textor,  Kramer, 
Roux,  and  Fricke’s  cases,  ii.  985. 

Joints,  Inflabimation  of  : — inflammation 
may  be  set  up  as  the  primary  disease  in 
any  part  of  the  joints,  such  as  the  liga- 
mente,  synovial  membranes,  cartilages, 
and  spongy  ends  of  the  bones,  i.  2D  5 ; 
Hunter  on  inflammation  of  the  joints,  i. 
206  ; causes  and  nature,  i.  206.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ligaments,  i.  206  ; Brodie 
on  the  rarity  of  affections  of  the  liga- 
ments independent  of  other  structures,  i. 
206  ; Mayo’s  case  of  injury  to  the  liga- 
ments of  the  knee,  i.  206  ; Wickham’s  ob- 
servations on  inflammation  of  the  liga- 
ments, i.  207  ; symptoms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of,  i.  207  ; ^uth  on  the  absence  of 
discriminating  signs  between  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  ligaments  and  rheumatism, 
i.  207  ; symptoms  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ligaments,  i.  207  ; terminations 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  form  of  inflam- 
mation, i.  208 ; changes  of  structure  in 
the  joints,  i.  208  ; Key  on  ulceration  in 
ligamentous  fibre,  i.  208  ; South  on  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments,  i.  209  ; treatment 
of  inflammation  of,  i.  209  ; treatment  of 
thickening  and  swelling  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  i.  209  ; of  suppuration  external  to 
the  joints,  i.  209  ; of  suppuration  internal 
to  the  joints,  i.  209  ; tlus  latter  malady  is 
Wickham’s  disease  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  joints,  i.  210;  Wickham’s  de- 
scription of  the  disease,  i.  210;  South’s 
cases  of  abscesses  external  to  the  joint, 
i.  210  ; South  on  the  position  of  the  limb 
during  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  i.  211  ; 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  i. 
211  ; W.  Hunter  on  the  structure  of  sy- 
novial membrane,  i.  211;  Henle  on  the 
continuity  of  synovial  membrane  over  the 
cartilage  of  joints,  i.  212 ; Toynbee  on  the 
synovial  membrane,  i.  212  ; Clopton  Ha- 
vers, and  Goodsir  on  the  mucilaginous 
glands,  i.  212  ; Brodie  on  the  diseases  of 
the  synovial  membranes,  i.  213;  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of,  i.  213;  Brodie  | 
on  the  two  varieties  of  synovial  inflamma-  | 
tion,  i.  213;  Brodie’s  case  of  acute  sy no-  ^ 
vial  inflammation  terminating  in  suppu- 
ration and  ulceration,  i.  214  ; Wickham's 
case  of  synovial  inflammation  terminating 


in  ulceration,  i.  214;  suppuration  of  th* 
synovial  membrane,  after  wound  of  the 
joint,  i,  214;  Brodie  on  the  subacute  or 
chronic  form  of  synovial  inflammation,  i. 
215;  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  dit^ 
ease,  i.  215  ; Lawrence  on  the  diagnoas 
of  fluctuation  in  synovial  inflammation, 
i.  216;  Lawrence  on  hydrarthms  or 
hydrops  articuli,  i.  216  ; Ur.  Watson  on 
the  difference  between  synovial  inflamtn*. 
tion  and  inflammation  of  the  ligamenti^  i. 
216  ; Astley  Cooper  on  gonorrlieal  rheu- 
matism and  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  i.  217 ; 
Cooper’s  case  of  gonorrheal  rheumatisB 
and  ophthalmia,  i.  217  ; Brodie  on  gonor- 
rheal rheumatism  and  ophthalmia,  i.  217 ; 
Brodie  and  Lawrence  on  the  pulpy  dege- 
neration of  the  synovial  membrane,  i. 
217;  South  on  the  non-malignancy  of  this 
pulpy  degeneration,  i.  218  ; Brodie  on  its 
causes  and  progress,  i.  218;  post-mortem 
appearances,  i.  218;  South  on  the  nature 
of  the  respective  diseases,  as  indicated  by 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  i.  219; 
causes  of  synovial  inflammation,  i.  219; 
prognosis,  i.  219  ; treatment,  i.  219;  Bro- 
die and  South  on  the  local  treatment,  i. 
219;  if  suppuration  ensue,  the  swelling 
should  be  punctured  early,  i.  220;  ffeit- 
ment  to  be  adopted,  after  the  inflammatioo 
is  subdued,  there  remaining  swelling  from 
effusion  of  fluid,  i.  220 ; ^uth  on  the  use 
of  blisters  for  promoting  the  absorption 
of  the  effused  fluid,  i.  220;  Brodie  on  the 
use  of  friction  in  such  cases,  i.  220 ; treat- 
ment of  the  chronic  form  of  inflammatiot, 
i.  221  ; after  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion, with  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and 
bones,  i.  221 ; South  on  irritant  applica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  fom 
of  the  disease,  i.  221 ; South’s  case  of  dis- 
ease of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
knee-joint,  attended  with  evidence  of  fluc- 
tuation, in  which  the  swelling  was  punc- 
tured without  benefit,  i.  222 : InfliOtM- 
tion  of  the  cartilages,  i.  222 ; William 
Hunter  on  the  structure  of  cartilage,  i. 
223  ; Micscher  says  “ no  difference  be- 
tween permanent  cartilage  and  that  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  bone,”  i.  223 ; b« 
differs  in  opinion  with  W.  Hunter  as  re- 
spects the  fibrous  structure  of  articular 
cartila^,  i.  223  ; Todd  and  Bowman  con- 
sider there  is  a difference  between  tem- 
porary and  articular  cartilage,  i.  -i'*  i 
Henle  on  the  fibrous  structure  of  articular 
cartilage,  i.  224  : Henle  and  Toynbee  on 
the  non-vascularity  of  cartilage,  i.  3*'*' 
225 ; Toynbee  on  the  development  of  car- 
tilage, i.  225  ; Toynbee  on  the  supply  o 
nutrient  fluid  to  articular  cartilag^  >• 
225 ; Toyuliee  on  the  vessels  by  whicn 

the  articular  cartilages  are  nourished,  n 

226  ; Toynbee’s  description  of  the  cana  - 
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in  adult  cartilages,  i.  22G ; Meckel,  Bi- 
chat, and  Muller  on  the  vessels  of  carti- 
lage, i.  226 ; Brodie’s  opinion  that  carti- 
lages are  vascular,  i.  227 ; Toynbee, 
Be'elard,  and  Cruveilhier  distinctly  of 
ppinion  that  cartilages  are  devoid  of  vas- 
sularity,  i.  227 ; W.  Hunter’s  views  on 
;he  structure  of  cartilage  generally  cor- 
■ect,  i.  227  ; symptoms  of  inflammation 
^f  cartilage,  i.  227  ; Mayo  on  three  distinct 
rbrms  of  ulceration  of  joint-cartilages,  i. 
>28 ; Wilson  on  inflammation  of  cartilage, 

. 228 ; Hunter,  Wilson,  and  Brodie,  on 
ihe  ulcerative  absorption  of,  i.  228,  229  ; 
i !.,awrence  on  ulceration  of  cartilage  as  an 
' iriginal  affection  of  the  joints,  i.  229  ; 
Cey  on  the  conditions  under  which  ulcera- 
ion  of  the  cartilages  is  effected,  i.  229; 
j Cey  on  the  absorption  of  cartilage  by  a 
i lew  membrane  produced  by  inflammation 
; f the  synovial  membrane,  i.  229  ; Key 
>n  the  progress  of  ulceration  in  cartilage, 

. 230 ; Goodsir  holds  with  Key  that  the 
•.eposit  from  the  synovial  membrane  is  the 
ause  of  ulceration  in  cartilage,  i.  231 ; 
■ccordance  of  Key’s  views  with  those  of 
Vilson,  i.  232 ; Key  on  the  changes  in  the 
ynovial  membrane,  when  suppuration  is 
he  'result  of  a wound  in  it,  i.  232  ; they 
aduce  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  articu- 
tr  cartilages,  i.  232  : Brodie  does  not  ac- 
ord  with  Key’s  views,  and  considers  that 
bsorption  of  cartilage  may  take  place 
■nder  such  circumstances  as  to  admit  of 
o other  agency  than  that  of  the  vessels 
f the  cartilage,  i.  233  ; Lawrence’s  case 
f rapid  ulceration  of  cartilage,  i.  234 ; 
■awrence  on  the  necrosis  of  long  bones  as 
cause  of  inflammation  and  absorption  of 
irtilage,  i.  234 ; Key  on  the  formation  of 
n adventitious  membrane  in  joints  under 
ich  circumstances,  i.  234 ; this  is  a re- 
airing  process,  preparatory  to  anchylosis, 
234  ; Henle  explains  the  absorption  of 
ptilage  from  want  of  nutriment,  i.  234  ; 
ley  on  ulceration  of  cartilage,  an  action 
Itogether  different  from  absorption,  i. 
35 ; Key  on  the  process  of  ulceration 
I enerally,  i.  235  ; Key  on  the  process  by 
B hich  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  eflfect- 
fc  1,  i.  2.35 ; it  leads  to  the  formation  of 
i.  ascess,  i.  235  ; post-mortem  appearances, 
2.36;  Schumer  and  Gendrin  never  found 
ly  trace  of  inflammation  in  cartilage,  i. 
16 ; Brodie  and  South  consider  ulcera- 
)n  of  cartilaps  difters  from  common 
iflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
id  of  the  spongy  ends  of  bones,  i.  2.36 ; 
•odie  on  the  degeneration  of  cartilage 
to  a fibrous  structure,  i.  236  ; tliis  change 
! ?y  describes  as  the  third  mode  of  ulcera- 
I m of  rartilage,  i.  236 ; causes  of  the 
S jcaM’  1.  2.37;  Brodie  on  the  period  at 

■ *'ch  ulceration  ofthe  articular  cartilages  | 


may  occur,  i.  237  ; prognosis  always  un- 
favourable, i.  2.37  ; treatment,  i.  237.  In- 
flammation of  the  joint-ends  of  bones,  i. 

237  ; symptoms,  i.  237  ; Brodie  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones,  its 
S}’mptoms  and  progress,  i.  238  ; Brodie  on 
the  consequence  of  this  inflammation,  i. 

238  ; Key  on  the  two  forms  of  disease  in 
the  bone,  resulting  in  absorption  of  the  car- 
tilage, i.  238;  the  chronic  form  is  of  a 
strumous  nature,  i.  238  ; the  acute  form 
differs  from  the  former  in  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bone,  i.  238 ; progress  of  the  acute  disease, 
and  appearance  of  the  bone,  i.  239  ; Good- 
sir  on  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cancel- 
lated texture  of  the  heads  of  bone,  i.  239  ; 
post-mortem  appearances,  i.  239  ; situation 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  i.  239  ; Brodie 
and  Key  on  the  period  at  which  it  is  likely 
to  occur,  i.  239 ; Brodie  observes  that 
it  is  likely  to  occur  in  several  joints  at 
once,  or  in  succession,  i.  239 ; Brodie  and 
Sonth's  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of 
scrofulous  disease  in  the  joint  has  sus- 
pended the  progress  of  some  other  and 
perhaps  more  serious  disease  elsewhere,  i. 
240 ; Brodie  on  the  diagnosis  between 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  joint-ends  of 
bones  and  ulceration  of  the  articular  car- 
tilages, i.  240 ; prognosis  and  treatment,  i. 

240  ; favourable  consequences  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  i.  240  ; may  occur 
in  one  of  two  ways,  i.  240 ; in  the  first 
the  cartilage  is  replaced  by  a layer  of 
ivory-like  bone,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  continue,  i.  240 ; in  the  second,  the 
opposed  ends  of  the  bones  are  united, 
either  by  a ligamento-fibrous  structure,  or 
by  bone,  i.  240 ; South  has  seen  the  con- 
necting medium  composed  partly  of  liga- 
mento-fibrous, and  partly  of  bony  matter, 
i.  240;  South  on  the  ivory-like  covering 
of  the  joint-surfaces  of  bones,  i.  240  ; Key 
and  Toynbee  on  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
cular cartilages  in  old  age  i.  241  ; South 
and  Brodie  on  the  removal  of  the  articular 
cartilages  in  old  age  as  the  result  of  pre- 
vious ulceration,  i.  241 ; John  Hunter  on 
anchylosis,  i.  241 ; anchylosis  effected  by 
the  whole  substance  of  the  articulation,  i. 

241  ; of  two  kinds,  i.  241 ; Hunter  on  the 
inflammatory  and  scrofulous  diseases  of 
joints  causing  anchylosis,  i.  242;  Hunter  on 
soft  anchylosis  from  granulations,  i.  242  ; 
flunteron  bony  anchylosis,  i.  242 ; South’s 
views  on  anchylosis  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  Hunter,  i.  242 ; South  on  soft 
anchylosis  from  granulations,  i.  242;  Key 
on  the  formation  of  a vascular  membrane 
in  joints  as  a preliminary  to  anchylosis, 
i.  242  ; South’s  case  of  fibrous  anchylosis, 
i.  243  ; South’s  case  of  the  complication 
of  bony  and  fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  245; 
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Hunter’s  case  of  soft  anchylosis  from 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts  to  the  joint,  i.  246  ; Mayo’s 
case  of  injury  to  the  ancle,  followed  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  cartilages,  and  effusion  and 
organization  of  lymph  between  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  i.  246  ; process  of  bony  anchy- 
losis, i.  246  ; the  most  important  form  of 
bony  anchylosis,  i.  246 ; Cruveilhier’s 
case  of  bony  anchylosis  of  the  right  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  247  ; other  kinds 
of  anchylosis,  i.  247 ; treatment  of  the  soft 
or  ligamento-fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  247 ; 
Velpeau  on  the  treatment  of  complete 
anchylosis,  i.  247  ; Barton’s  operation  of 
cutting  out  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone, 
i.  247  ; also  performed  by  Gibson,  i.  247  ; 
operation  for  the  establishment  of  a false 
joint,  i.  247 ; Velpeau  favourable  to  this 
proceeeding,  i.  248  ; performed  by  Barton 
and  Rodgers  with  success,  i.  248  ; the  ope- 
ration of  breaking  through  the  anchylo- 
sis, i.  248;  condemned  by  Velpeau,  i. 
248;  Amussat’s  case,  i.  248;  Velpeau  on 
the  consequences  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
knee-pan  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
i.  248  ; Louvrier’s  apparatus  for  the  rup- 
ture of  the  anchylosis,  i.  248  ; Velpeau’s 
objections  to  the  use  of  that  apparatus,  i. 

249  ; hysterical  affections  of  the  joints, 
i.  249 ; Brodie  on  the  symptoms  of  hyste- 
rical affections  of  the  joints,  i.  249  ; Tyr- 
rell on  the  diagnosis  between  inflamma- 
tion and  hysterical  affection  of  the  joints, 
i.  249  ; Bell’s  case  of  hysterical  affection 
of  the  hip-joint,  i.  249;  Coulson’s  case,  i. 
250;  Coulson  on  the  symptoms  of  this 
disorder,  i.  250 ; Goodlad’s  objection  to 
the  term  “ hysterical”  being  applied  to 
these  affections,  i.  250;  South  on  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  the  disorder,  i. 

250  ; Brodie  and  Goodlad  on  the  local  ap- 
plications, i.  250;  inflammation  of  the  hip- 
joint  (coxalgia),  i.  250  ; the  three  stages  of 
the  disease,  i.  250 ; symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  251  ; Key 
on  the  greater  frequency  of  chronic  than 
of  acute  inflammation  of,  i.  251  ; symp- 
toms when  suppuration  takes  place,  i.  251  ; 
symptoms  of  first  stage  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  hip-joint,  i.  251  ; Brodie  on 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  the  primary 
affection  in  diseased  hip,i.  252,  261  : Key’s 
opinion  that  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 
is  proceeded  by  inflammatiou  of  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  i.  252,  261 ; South  on  the 
pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  in  hip- 
disease,  i.  252 ; Bell  and  Coulson’s  ex- 
planation of  that  symptom,  i.  252  ; symp- 
toms of  the  second  stage  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  hip-joiut,  i.  252 ; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  second  stage  of 
hip  disease,  i.  252;  Key  on  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  special  part  of  the 


joint  affected,  i.  253;  symptoms  of  the  i 
third  s^e,  i.  253;  Fricke’s  method  of  < 
examining  the  length  of  the  limb  during  | 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  i.  253 ; Asdey  i 
Cooper  and  Coulson  on  the  bursting  of  f 
abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  253;  Dr. 
Mackenzie  and  Scott’s  cases  of  abscesiri  t 
of  the  hip-joint,  i.  254;  Brodie  on  the  i 
difference  between  hip  disease  from  ulcers-  » 
tion  of  the  cartilage,  and  that  from  sero-  • 
fulous  deposit  in  the  cancellous  structom  i 
of  the  bones,  i.  254;  shortening  and  i 
lengthening  of  the  diseased  limb,  i.  255;  ; 
Hunter  on  these  symptoms,  i.  255 ; Cline'  i 
and  Lawrence  on  these  symptoms,  i.  256 ; 
the  shortening  only  apparent,  i.  256  ; Itnst  t 
and  Fricke’s  explanation  incorrect,  i.  256 ; ; 
South  on  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  i.  i, 
256  ; the  lengthening  of  the  limb  may  be  « 
either  seeming  or  real,  i.  256 ; explanation  « 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  by  Petit,  ^ 
Camper,  Valsalva,  Monro,  Van  der  llaar,  i; 
de  Haen,  Vermandois,  Schwenke,  Callisa^  ^ 
Plenck,  Portal,  Ficker,  Duverney,  Cloe-  i| 
sius,  Boyer,  Falconer,  Rust,  Langenbeck,  n 
Richter,  Schreger,  Larrey , Chelius,  F ricke,  k 
Brodie,  and  Crowther,  i.  257 ; Weba's  ^ 
experiments  show  that  the  head  of  the  li 
thigh-bone  is  retained  in  the  socket  by  • 
atmospheric  pressure,  i.  257  ; these  eipe-  H 
riments  of  great  importance  in  reference  ■ 
to  diseases  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  257  ; Sonth’s 
explanation  of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb,  l| 
i.  257 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  leiigtheiw^  f 
of  the  limb  from  effusion  into  the  joint,  4 
i.  258  ; Lawrence  on  the  lengtheni^of  d 
the  limb,  i.  258  ; dislocation  of  the  M»d  ri 
of  the  thigh-bone,  i.  258;  Nester,  Vandff  n 
Haar,  Berdot,  Schreger,  and  Textor  on  « 
the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-  i 
bone  downwards  and  inwards,  i.  858; 
Hoffman’s  case  of  separation  of  the  hendof 
the  femur,  and  its  removal  by  the  surgeon,  u 
i.  258 ; South  ou  the  appearances  afto  ■ 
death  in  hip  disease,  i.  258  ; Elarle  on  dis- 
location into  the  ischiatic  notch,  i. i 
Boyer,  Brodie,  and  Coulson  on  dislocntion 
, into  the  foramen  ovale,  i.  259 ; Ducros 
jun.  on  dislocation  forwards  on  the  share- 
bone,  i.  259 ; the  formation  of  a ne» 
socket,  i.  259 ; Samuel  Coop>er  on  the  sn^  . 
stance  which  fills  up  the  acetabulum,  t 
259  ; diagnosis  of  coxalgia  from  wng^  ■ 
nital  luxation  of  the  thigh,  shortenmg 
the  extremity  from  recession  and  twisting 
of  the  hip-bone,  nervous  sciatic^  »n<* 
malum  coxa:  senile,  i.  259  ; coxalgia<*['' 
not  well  be  confoundetl  with  phlegm^''*  =■ 
alba  dolens,  psoas  abscess,  or  primitive  dis- 
location of  the  thigh,  i.  260 ; may 
founded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
thigh-bone  under  certain  circumstan 
i.  260 ; Bell  on  the  pain  in  hip  diiie^^  ■ 
260 ; South  ou  the  .sympathetic  pa”* 
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ae  hip  from  disordered  bowels,  i.  260  j 
^oiith,  Smith,  Wernherr,  Astley  Cooper, 
nd  Charles  Bell  on  the  morbus  cox® 
enilis,  i.  260 ; Coulson  on  the  diagnosis 
■etween  hip  disease  in  the  third  stage,  and 
6oas  abscess,  i.  261 ; post-mortem  appear- 
nces,  i.  261 ; post-mortem  appearances  in 
i’illiam  Adams’  case,  i.  262  ; etiology  of 
pp-joint  disease,  i.  262 ; Fricke  on  the  dis- 
nction  between  coxalgy  and  coxarthro- 
acy,  i.  262  ; prognosis  always  unfavour- 
■ble,  i.  262  ; treatment,  i.  262  ; in  the  first 
cage  of  acute  coxalgia,  i.  262 ; Coulson 
a salt-water  bathing  in  hip-disease,  i.  263  ; 
•eatment  of  chronic  coxalgia,  i.  263  ; 
;i'icolai  and  Klein  recommend  the  use  of 
ae  apparatus  for  fractured  neck  of  the 
!mur,  i.  263  ; Physick  on  the  treatment 
f coxalgia,  i.  263 ; Scott’s  plan  of  treat- 
lent,  i.  263 ; Lawrence’s  observations  on 
ae  plan  of  treatment  advocated  by  Scott, 

. 264 ; has  been  employed  by  Fricke  with 
dvantage,  i.  264  ; treatment  of  the  second 
oige,  i.  265;  application  of  the  actual 
auterj',  i.  265 ; Rust  objects  to  the  use 
f issues,  i.  265  ; approved  of  by  South, 
265 ; the  actual  cautery  or  burning 
ylinders  preferable  in  all  cases  where 
iie  limb  is  much  lengthened,  the  muscles 
jlaxed,  and  where  there  is  great  swelling 
•om  collection  of  fluid,  i.  265  ; Volpi  has 
»t  found  benefit  from  the  actual  cautery, 
rhen  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  oc- 
urred  in  the  knee,  and  not  at  the  hip- 
oint,  i.  265 ; Brodie  on  the  influence  of 
le  primary  irritation  of  the  issue,  and 
n the  maintaining  it  by  repeated  appli- 
ations  of  caustic  potash  or  sulphate  of 
upper,  i.  265 ; approved  of  by  South,  i. 
66;  Duval’s  local  steam-bathing  appa- 
atus,  i.  266  ; Brodie  on  the  use  of  a seton 
1 the  groin,  i.  266  ; results  of  the  treat- 
lent,  and  management  of  convalescence, 
266 ; Rust  and  Brodie  on  warm  bathing, 
267 ; Fritz,  Rust,  and  Jaeger  on  the 
lercurial  treatment,  i.  267  ; Brodie  on 
he  importance  of  rest  and  position,  i.  267  ; 
eneral  treatment  in  the  first  two  stages 
f coxalgy,  i.  267  ; Jaeger,  Rust,  Dieffen- 
■ach,  and  Frank  on  the  general  treatment 
f coxalgy,  i.  267  ; Fricke’s  plan,  i.  267  ; 
i reatment  of  the  consecutive  dislocation, 

. 268 ; reduction  of  the  dislocation  fre- 
uently  not  successful,  i.  268 ; views  of 
’etit,  Callisen,  and  Jaeger  on  the  reduction 
f consecutive  dislocation,  i.  268  ; cases 
y Berdot,  Hagen,  Ficker,  Thilenius, 
lozilewsky,  Schneider,  B.  Heine,  F. 
(umbert,  M.  N.  Jacquier,  Textor.  Volpi, 
chreger,  von  Winter,  Harless,  Fricke, 
id  J.  Heine,  i.  268 ; treatment  of  sup- 
iration,  i.  269 ; the  abscesses  to  be  freely 
icned,  i.  269  ; Ford,  Wend,  Van  der 
aar.  Rust,  Brodie,  and  Jaeger  on  the 


treatment  of  these  abscesses,  i.  269 ; 
Sabatier  and  Ficker  advise  their  being 
opened  with  caustic,  i.  269  ; Larrey,  with 
the  red-hot  trocar,  i.  269  ; Rust,  with  the 
actual  cautery,  i 269  ; Rust  advises  pass- 
ing a seton  throngh  the  joint,  i.  269  ; 
Brodie  and  Jaeger  recommend  free  inci- 
sions in  opening  these  abscesses,  i.  269  ; 
Brodie  and  South  on  the  management  of 
abscesses  at  the  hip,  i.  269 ; subsequent 
treatment,  i.  269  ; resection  of  the  carious 
head  of  the  thigh-bone,  i.  269  ; excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  recommended  by 
Jaeger,  Kirkland,  Richter,  and  Verman- 
dois,  i.  270 ; performed  by  White  and 
Hewson,  i.  270  ; Kerr  and  Baflfos  exarti- 
culated  the  thigh-bone,  i.  270 ; Charles 
Bell’s  proposition,  i.  270  ; Barry’s  case  of 
accidental  reduction  of  the  dislocation, 
i.  270;  inflammation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint — omalgia,  i.  270;  three  stages  of 
the  disease,  i.  270 ; symptoms  and  re- 
sults, i.  270 ; dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  i.  271;  abscesses  and  caries 
of  the  bone,  i.  271 ; post  mortem  appear- 
ances, i.  271 ; etiology,  prognosis,  and 
treatment,  i.  271 ; inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint  (gonalgia),  i.  271  ; symptoms 
and  progress,  i.  271  ; difference  between 
rheumatic  and  scrofulous  white  swelling 
of  the  knee-joint,  i.  271  ; post-mortem 
appearances,  i.  272  ; South  and  Brodie  on 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
of  the  knee,  i.  272  ; Brodie  on  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages,  i.  273 ; Rainey  on  a pe- 
culiar degeneration  of  the  cartilage  in 
disease  of,  i.  273 ; Brodie  on  scrofulous 
disease  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
bones  of,  i.  274 ; progress  of  caries,  i. 
274  ; white  swelling,  i.  274 ; application 
of  the  term,  i.  274;  the  disease  very  fre- 
quent in  Great  Britain,  but  rare  in  Italy, 
Vienna,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, i.  275  ; Russell  and  Gotz  on  the 
appearances  of  white  swelling  on  dissec- 
tion, i.  275  ; Nicolai  on  the  symptoms  and 
progi-ess  of  white  swelling,  i.  275 ; Nicolai 
on  the  anatomy  of  white  swelling,  i.  276  ; 
prognosis  and  treatment,  i.  277  ; inflam- 
mation in  the  joints  of  the  vertebra:  (l^tt’s 
disease),  i.  277  ; locality  and  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  i.  277  ; curving  of  the  spine, 
i.  277  ; Pott  on  the  symptoms  and  progress 
of  the  disease,  i.  277  ; caries  of  the  verte- 
br®,  the  cause  of  curvature  of  the  spine, 
i.  278 ; connection  of  the  disease  with 
lumbar  and  psoas  abscess,  i.  278  ; Law 
rence  and  Brodie  on  the  curvature  from 
caries,  i.  278 ; Pott  on  the  so-called  palsy 
of  the  limbs,  i.  278  ; Brodie  on  the  occur- 
rence of  suppuration  in  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebra, i.  278  ; Brodie  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  psoas  abscess,  and  its  appearance 
elsewhere,  i.  278  ; Brodie  on  the  pain  in 
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vertebral  caries,  i.  279 ; Bi-odie  on  the  | 
extent  of  the  curvature  in  dorsal  caries, 
i.  279  ; post-mortem  appearances,  i.  279;  i 
Brodie,  Key,  and  Lawrence  on  the  patho-  j 
logy  of  spinal  caries,  i.  280 ; Brodie  on 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  vertebrae, 
with  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  car-  i 
tilage,  i.  280  ; causes  of  the  disease,  i.  280  ; I 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  i.  280  ; diagnostic 
signs  of  the  disease,  according  to  Cop- 
land, Wenzel,  Stiebel,  Melker,  and  South, 
i.  281 ; South,  Lawrence,  and  Brodie  on 
the  diagnosis  between  curvature  of  the 
spine  from  caries  and  that  from  rickets,  i. 
281  ; treatment  of  the  disease,  i.  282  ; Bro- 
die on  the  applicability  of  issues  in  this 
disease,  i.  283 ; Astley  Cooper,  Lawrence, 
and  Brodie  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  is  cured  by  anchylosis,  i.  283  ; 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  i.  284;  Brodie  and  Astley 
Cooper  on  vertebral  caries  in  the  neck,  i. 
284 ; Brodie  on  abscess  connected  with 
vertebral  caries  in  the  neck,  i.  284 ; post- 
mortem appearances,  i.  285 ; symptoms 
and  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  i.  285. 

Joints,  Wounds  of,  i.  489  ; symptoms,  i. 
489  ; probing  the  wound  objectionable,  i. 
489  ; danger  of  joint-wounds,  i.  489  ; Hun- 
ter on  the  suppurative  inflammation  of 
wounded  joints,  i.  489  ; Astley  Cooper  on 
wounds  of  joints,  and  their  results,  i.  489  ; 
treatment,  i.  489  ; Astley  Cooper’s  treat- 
ment of  wounded  joints  by  a fine  suture, 
i.  490  ; Aberuethy’s  practice,  i.  490  ; com- 
mended by  South,  i.  490 ; treatment  of 
the  accompanying  inflammation,  i.  490  ; 
of  the  suppuration,  i.  491 ; cases  requiring 
amputation,  i.  491  ; gunshot-wounds  of 
the  joints,  i.  491. 

Joints,  Unnatural,  i.  587 ; definition,  i. 
587  : John  Hunter  on  the  formation  of 
false  joints,  i.  588  ; causes,  i.  588  ; Brodie, 
Gibson,  and  Amesbury  on  the  formation 
of  a false  joint,  with  a fibro-ligamentous 
capsule,  and  a lining  membrane,  i.  588; 
false  joints  most  frequent  in  the  upper 
arm,  i.  588 ; Amesbury,  South,  and  Astley 
Cooper  on  the  causes  of  the  non-union  of 
fractured  bones,  i.  588  ; Macmurdo’s  case 
of  false  joint  of  the  humenis,  i.  589 ; 
treatment  of  false  joints,  i.  589;  John 
Hunter  on  the  treatment  of  false  joints,  i. 
089  ; rubbing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
together,  i.  589  ; Celsus,  Boyer,  and  South 
on  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
together,  i.  589;  Cittadiui’s  case,  i.  589; 
pressure,  i.  589  ; application  of  pressure, 
1.  590 ; application  of  blisters,  caustic 
potash,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  i.  590; 
South  on  the  application  of  pressure  in 
false  joints,  i.  590;  South  objects  to  ex- 
ternal irritation,  i.  590 ; application  of 


strong  caustics  to  destroy  the  eartilaginom 
surfaces  on  the  ends  of  the  bones,  bv 
Ollenroth,  Cline  jun.,  Hewson,  Weilinger 
and  Kirkhide,  i.  590;  Mayer  and  Hulse’j 
plans  of  treatment,  i.  590  ; White,  Cline 
Lehmann,  and  Barton’s  cases  of  cure  of 
ununited  fractures,  i.  591 ; Cline  jun.  and 
Hewson’s  cases  of  cure  by  the  applicatjjB 
of  caustic  potash  to  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bones,  i.  591  ; the  operation  of  sawin# 
oft'  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  fractui^ 
bone,  i.  591 ; Dupuytren,  Pigne",  and 
Brodie  on  this  operation,  i.  591 ; Guy  de 
Chauliac’s  account  of  this  operation,  as 
practised  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  i. 
592 ; Charles  White  and  Lau  rence  on 
sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  i. 
592 ; Green’s  operation  on  an  ununited 
fracture  of  the  femur,  i.  592  ; South’s  re- 
marks on  this  case,  i.  592  ; the  introduc- 
tion of  a seton,  i.  593  ; ^Veinhold,  Oppen- 
heim,  and  Jobert  on  the  introduction  of 
the  seton,  i.  593  ; danger  attending  the 
use  of  the  seton  in  oblique  fracture,  i.  593; 
Physick  on  the  use  of  the  seton,  i.  593; 
Fricke  and  Cittadini’s  operations  for  saw- 
ing off  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones 
successful,  i.  594. 

Joints,  cartilaginous  bodies  in,  ii.  705 ; am- 
putation through,  ii.  931. 

Jonas  on  puncturing  the  distended  intestme 
after  the  operation  for  strangulated  he^ 
nia,  ii.  391. 

Jones’  experiments  on  the  ligature  of  ar- 
teries, i.  303  : on  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  ii.  218  ; on  the  effects  produetd 
by  the  ligature  on  the  arterial  coat»,ii. 
219. 


Jones,  H.  Bence,  on  the  formation  of  uri- 
nary calculi,  ii.  513 ; on  the  phosphatk 
diathesis,  ii.  522 ; on  the  treatment  of 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  534,  535 ; on  the 
treatment  of  tlie  oxalic  diathesis,  ii.  Mi : 
on  the  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis, ii.  538. 

Jones’,  Dr.  Wharton,  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  undw  the 
microscope,  i.  29 ; on  exudation,  i.  S3  i 
on  the  process  of  union  by  adhesiom  >• 
290 ; on  healing  by  the  second  intention, 
or  granulation,  i.  294. 

Jorg’s  apparatus  for  keeping  the  hud 
straight  in  wry-neek,  ii.  154  ; on  the  m* 
fluenee  of  spinal  ettrvature  on  the  trinS’ 
verse  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  ii.  158. 

Josse's  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  nef‘ 
of  the  femur,  i.  569. 

Jouhert  on  the  acarus  scabiei,  i.  636.  , 

Jourel's  case  of  puncturing  the  womb 
retroversion,  ii.  144.  _ ... 

Judd  on  hydriodate  of  potash  in  sypbiuSt 

. • fibe 

Junod’s  apparatus  to  cause  derivation  oi 
blood,  i.  8t'8. 
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iLTENBRUNNER  on  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  i.  292. 

lYSER  on  the  statistics  of  the  Caesarian 
pperdtion,  ii.  4;58. 

iate’s  operation  for  stone  in  infants,  ii. 
)H9  ; case  of  chimnej'-sweep’s  cancer  on 
he  cheek,  ii.  816. 

ckei.y’s  apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle, 
. 551. 

ith’s.  Dr.,  ease  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
;ured  by  a calculus  in  the  bladder  acting 
^s  a valve  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the 
trine,  i.  759. 

llie’s.  Dr.,  remarkable  case  of  exposure 
o cold,  i.  126. 

:.NDRiCK  on  the  treatment  of  hacmor- 
1 -hage  consecutive  to  the  extraction  of  a 
I -ooth,  i.  709. 

1 nnedy's  case  of  gunshot  wound  on  the 
i fight  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  i.  438  ; 
lease  of  bands  in  the  vagina,  ii.  376. 
;ntish’s  plan  of  treatment  of  burns,  i. 
.13;  mode  of  application  of  stimulants, 
. 113  ; disapproval  of  frequent  dressings, 
. 113. 

RN  on  the  application  of  caustic  for  the 
adical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  24  ; on  ligature 
■|f  the  protruded  omentum  at  the  abdomi- 
lal  ring  for  the  radical  cure  of  rupture, 
i.  24 ; operation  for  stone  in  women,  ii. 
20;  mode  of  amputating  at  the  knee 
eith  the  flap-cut,  ii.  943. 
a’s  case  of  procidentia  uteri  treated  with 
he  secale  cornutum,  ii.  113. 

RR’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint 
y the  circular  cut,  ii.  934. 
rst’s  mode  of  operating  in  excision  of 
he  ancle-joint,  ii.  983. 
r on  ulceration  in  ligamentous  fibre,  i. 
•08;  on  the  conditions  under  which  ul- 
eration  of  the  cartilages  takes  place,  i. 
29 ; on  the  absorption  of  cartilage  by  a 
ew  membrane  produced  by  inflammation 
f the  synovial  membrane,  i.  229  ; on  the 
rogress  of  ulceration  in  cartilage,  i.  230  ; 
ccordance  of  his  views  with  those  of 
V’ilson,  i.  232;  on  the  changes  in  the 
ynovial  membrane,  when  suppuration  is 
he  result  of  a wound  in  it,  i.  232 ; they 
nduce  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  articu- 
ir  cartilages,  i.  232  ; on  the  formation  of 
n adventitious  membrane  in  joints,  in 
ases  of  necrosis  of  the  long  bones,  when 
. causes  inflammation  and  absorption  of 
le  cartilages,  i.  234  ; this  is  a repairing 
rocess  preparatory  to  anchylosis,  i.  234  ; 
a ulceration  of  cartilage,  an  action  alto- 
ether  different  to  absorption,  i.  235;  on 
le  process  of  ulceration  generally,  i.  235 ; 
1 the  process  by  which  ulceration  of 
irtilage  is  effected,  i.  235  ; it  leads  to 
le  formation  of  abscess,  i.  235  ; describes 
le  degeneration  of  cartilage  into  a 
I brous  structure  as  a third  mode  of  ul- 
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ceration,  i.  236  ; on  the  two  forms  of 
disease  in  bone,  resulting  in  absorption  of 
the  cartilage,  i.  238  ; the  chronic  form  is 
of  a strumous  nature,  i.  238 ; the  acute 
form  differs  from  the  chronic  in  the  com- 
parative suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  in 
the  appearance  which  the  bone  presents, 
i.  238 ; on  the  period  at  which  the  in- 
flammation in  the  joint-end  of  the  bones  is 
likely  to  occur,  i.  239  ; on  the  removal  of 
the  articular  cartilages  in  old  age,  i.  241 ; 
on  the  formation  of  a vascular  membrane 
in  joints,  as  a preliminary  to  anchylosis,  i. 
242  ; on  the  greater  frequency  of  chronic 
than  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip- 
joint,  i.  25 1 : is  of  opinion  that  the  ulce- 
ration of  the  cartilages  in  hip  disease  is 
preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  i.  252,  261  ; on  the  symp- 
toms which  indicate  the  special  part  of  the 
joint  affected,  i.  253  ; on  the  pathology  of 
spinal  caries,  i.  280  ; on  the  propriety  of 
active,  general,  and  local  depletion  in 
strangulated  omental  hernia,  prior  to  the 
operation,  ii.  14 ; on  the  reduction  en 
masse,  ii.  16  ; advises  the  unfolding  the 
omentum  before  cutting  it  off,  ii.  41  ; on 
abscess  in  the  sac  occasionally  reproducing 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  ii.  42  ; on 
the  operation  of  dilating  the  abdominal 
ring,  without  opening  the  sac,  ii.  43 ; 
views  with  regard  to  this  operation,  ii. 
44  ; on  the  signs  indicative  of  gangrene 
of  the  intestine,  ii.  45  ; case  of  gangrenous 
intestine,  in  which  a fetid  smell  was  per- 
ceptible before  the  sac  was  opened,  ii.  45 ; 
on  suppuration  of  the  sac,  ii.  49  ; case  of 
sloughing  of  the  intestine  after  its  return 
into  the  abdomen,  ii.  49  ; on  the  occur- 
rence of  gangrene  in  the  intestine  some 
days  after  the  operation,  in  persons  of  an 
enfeebled  constitution,  ii.  50  ; on  the  fatal 
termination  of  cases  after  the  operation, 
when  preceded  by  great  depression,  ii. 
51  ; case  of  strangulated  inguinal  rup- 
ture, the  testicle  being  at  the  external 
ring,  ii.  62  ; on  the  seat  of  strangulation 
in  femoral  rupture,  ii.  72;  on  the  opera- 
tion for  femoral  rupture,  ii.  74;  on  the 
post-mortem  appearances  in  a case  in 
which  he  tied  the  subclavian  twelve  years 
previously,  ii.  248;  mode  of  operating  for 
stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  584;  on  suppu- 
rative inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  bladder,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  after  lithotomy,  ii. 
609  ; on  the  advantages  and  applicability 
of  lithotrity,  ii.  G25  ; on  lithotrity  with 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  calculus,  ii. 
626 ; on  the  applicability  of  lithotrity  or 
lithotomy,  according  to  the  age  of  the  cal- 
culous patient,  ii.  626;  on  the  requisite 
condition  of  the  bladder  for  the  operation 
of  lithotrity,  ii.  627  ; on  irritability  of  the 
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bladder,  ii.  627 ; case  of  sarcomatous 
scrotum,  ii.  805  ; case  of  exarticulation  of 
metatarsal  bones,  with  the  diseased  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  ii.  95.3. 

Kidneys,  wounds  of,  i.  480  ; nature,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment,  i.  480  ; stone  in, 
ii.  539. 

Kilian  on  the  application  of  the  suture  in 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  755. 

King  on  artificial  anus  at  the  umbilicus, 
connected  with  the  diverticulum  ilei,  i. 
722  ; on  ligature  of  the  innominata,  ii. 
246  ; on  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ii. 
487  ; case  of  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ii. 
489. 

Kirby  on  the  effects  of  the  scorpion  sting, 

i.  351  ; cases  in  which  severe  symptoms 
followed  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  piles, 

ii.  303 ; on  tracheotomy  in  croup,  ii. 
399. 

Kirkhide  on  the  use  of  caustic  to  destroy 
the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  false 
joints,  i.  590. 

Kirkland,  Dr.,  advises  to  let  lumbar  or 
psoas  abscess  break  of  itself,  i.  190  ; re- 
commends the  resection  of  the  carious 
head  of  the  femur  in  hip-disease,  i.  270; 
on  the  arrest  of  htemorrhage  by  nature,  i. 
297. 

Kleberg  on  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
knee,  i.  806. 

Klein  recommends  the  use  of  the  appara- 
tus for  fractured  neck  of  the  femur  in  the 
treatment  of  hip  disease,  i.  263 ; on  the 
exhibition  of  prussic  acid  in  tetanus,  i. 
381  ; apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femnr,  i.  570  ; on  the  treatment  of 
prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  133  ; on  sound- 
ing the  bladder,  ii.  550;  operation  for  the 
division  of  the  middle  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and  of  the  infra-orbitar 
nerve,  ii.  884  : operation  for  dividing  the 
facial  nerve,  ii.  885;  operation  for  di- 
viding the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  ii. 
885  : operation  for  destroying  the  trunk 
of  the  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  ii.  885 ; the  opera- 
tion performed  in  two  cases  without  a 
permanent  cure,  ii.  886 ; considers  it  to 
be  entirely  free  from  danger,  ii.  886  ; ob- 
jections to  the  upper  flap  in  partial  ampu- 
tation of  the  foot,  ii.  948. 

Klimatis  on  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gangrenous, 
or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615. 

Kluge’s  plan  of  treating  lymph  abscesses, 
i.  91  ; torsion-apparatus,  i.  310;  appara- 
tus for  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  529  ; 
bandage  for  fractured  clavicle,  i.  551  ; 
method  of  replacement  of  the  dislocated 
femur,  i.  798,  800. 

Knee-cap,  fracture  of,  i.  576  ; dislocation  of, 
i.  804. 

Knee-joint,  dislocation  of,  i.  805  ; curvatures 


of,  ii.  172  ; exarticulation  of  the  leg  at, 
ii.  942  ; excision  ofi  ii.  981. 

Kohi.er  on  the  torsion  of  bony  vessel*,  i 
311  ; experiments  on  the  excision  of  •• 
joints,  ii.  969. 

Kolletscha  on  the  formation  of  new  i 
vessels,  i.  292. 

Koppenst.®dter’8  apparatus  for  fractnied  i 
clavicle,  i.  551 ; fracture-bed,  i.  571, 

Kramer’s  case  of  excision  of  the  head*  of  « 
metatarsal  bones,  ii.  985. 

Krause  on  the  existence  of  itch  without  5 
eruption,  i.  635  ; on  the  microscopic  cha-  p 
racters  of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  719. 

Krimer  on  the  removal  of  the  edge*  of  4 
the  cleft  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  604 ; pl*n  * 
for  bringing  the  edges  of  the  cleft  io-  >. 
gether,  i.  605 ; operation  when  the  cleft  I 
is  very  large  and  complicated,  i.  606 ; on  t 
the  operation  of  amputation  at  the  hip-  » 
joint,  ii.  933. 

Kuh’s  operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  297. 

Kuhl’s  case  of  ligatnre  of  both  carotids,  iL  i 
233. 

Labarraque  on  the  solution  of  the  chloride  li 
of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gan-  t- 
grenous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615. 

Labat’s  case  of  bands  in  the  vagina,  ii.  u 
376  ; modification  of  the  Indian  method  i4 
of  rhinoplasty,  ii.  837.  1 

Labia,  abscess  of,  i.  160 ; enlargement  of,ii.  iij 
665.  I 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  i.  333.  &t  at 
Wounds.  I 

Lacroix  on  the  nervous  symptoms  attend-  n 
ing  sudden  retroversion  of  the  woml^  u.  M 
140.  1 

Laennec  on  the  membrane  of  the  fistukw  »i 
passages,  i.  92  ; on  the  physical  charada*  i 
of  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  ii.  479;  on  a 
the  division  of  tumors,  ii.  648.  ! 

Lafond,  Jalade,  on  the  reduction  of  con-  n 
genital  dislocation  of  the  femur,  i.  863 ; 
pad  with  a reservoir  for  caustic,  used  for 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  23.  ' 

Lallemand  on  iodine  in  hard  swellings  of  I 
the  testicles,  i.  669  ; on  the  appear»n«s 
presented  on  post-mortem  exaniin*tion,  -■ 
some  time  after  the  cure  of  artificial  »nn.<.  • 

i.  720  ; on  cauterization  as  a means  of 
cure  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  752;  w 
the  application  of  sutures  in  vesico-va^ 
nal  fistula,  i.  755  ; caustic- holder  M ^ 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii.  370  : on  W . 
treatment  of  complete  retention  of  urine  « 
in  stricture,  ii.  427  ; on  the  operation  for  • 
cutting  into  the  urethra  in  the 

ii.  428  ; on  the  retention  of  the  catheter  ^ 
in  the  urethra,  ii.  432. 

Lampe’s  artery -compressor,  i.  299.  . 

Langenbeck’s  opinion  on  the  1'®P 
swelling,  i.  48 ; on  the  treatment  J 

lous  passages  by  ligature,  i.  93 ; trea 
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•.ent  of  long  fistulce  in  the  breast,  i. 
51  ; condemned  by  South,  i.  152  ; on  the 
ingthening  of  the  limb  in  hip-disease,  i. 
)7;  artery -compressor,  i.  299 ; on  hydro- 
lobia  as  caused  by  a qualitative  altera- 
on  of  the  blood  by  the  poisou,  i.  372  ; 
nploys  trepanning  in  injuries  of  the 
ejul  only  when  secondary  symptoms  of 
■ritation  and  pressure  require  it,  i.  412  ; 

, the  treatment  of  fractured  patella,  i. 
•'8;  on  the  nature  of  strangulation  in 
ipture,  ii.  11  ; on  increased  pressure 
.d  the  supine  posture  in  the  radical  cure 
r hernia,  ii.  23  ; on  ligature  of  the  her- 
bl  sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24  ; on 
cision  of  the  prolapsed  and  scirrhous 
)mb,  ii.  1 1 5 ; on  ligature  of  the  external 
ac,  ii.  261 ; operation  for  division  of  the 
ner  fold  of  the  prepuce,  ii.  347  ; on  the 
ipture  of  the  carotid,  prior  to  the  extir- 
tion  of  the  parotid,  ii.  783  ; operation 
I * amputation  of  the  penis,  ii.  802  ; case 
i extirpation  of  the  cancerous  womb,  ii. 
i .3,  825 ; operation  for  the  division  or 
1 icision  of  the  facial  nerve  at  the  stylo- 
istoid  foramen,  ii.  886 ; operation  for 
p- amputations,  ii.  892;  mode  of  ampu- 
ing  the  thigh  with  two  flaps,  ii.  908 ; 
)de  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with 
! flap-cut  with  a single  flap,  ii.  936  ; 
sections  to  the  upper  flap  in  partial  am- 
tation  of  the  foot,  ii.  948;  mode  of 
jrating  in  exarticulation  of  the  meta- 
■sal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  ii.  952  ; in 
putation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  958  ; 
>de  of  operating  in  exarticulation  of 
; metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  little 
gers,  ii.  964. 

!ius  on  mortification  from  spurred  rye, 

jlet’s  case  of  a ball  remaining  in  the 
lin  for  eighteen  months,  i.  400. 
iSTAFF’s  case  of  a madman  who  swal- 
7ed  a silver  spoon,  ii.  389  ; on  tumors 
nerves  of  stumps,  ii.  765. 

.ey’s,  Baron,  plan  of  treating  burns,  i. 

‘ J;  on  the  effects  of  frost-bite,  i.  127; 
b «ryations  on  the  effects  of  too  suddenly 
rming  a frozen  or  benumbed  limb,  i. 

1 ) ; on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  in 
K -dise^,  i.  257  : on  opening  abscesses 
( ;he  hip  with  the  red-hot  trocar,  i.  269  ; 

1 the  union  of  the  nerves  of  a stump  in 
H ps,  i.  330  ; on  amputation  in  tetanus,  i. 
h ; on  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in 
h tries  of  the  brain,  i.  398  ; case  of  loss 
» memory  after  concussion,  i.  409  ; on 
p'  subsequent  effects  of  the  closure  of  the 
ling  in  the  skull  after  trephining,  i. 

'f  ; case  of  excision  of  a portion  of  a rib 
"i  :he  removal  of  a ball,  i.  440  ; practice 
1 ounded  intestine,  i.  464  ; on  the  treat- 
■ > tfor  compound  fractures,  i.  512;  on 
immoveable  apparatus  in  fractured 


ribs,  i.  547  ; on  inversion  of  the  foot  in 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  565  ; 
apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  i.  569  ; on  the  internal  opening  of 
rectal  fistula,  i.  726  ; moxa  of  rotten 
phosphorescent  wood,  ii.  882 ; case  of 
amputation  through  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
ii.  917;  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip- 
joint  with  two  flaps,  ii.  937  ; at  the 
shoulder-joint,  ii.  957  ; operation  for  the 
excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  when 
fractured  by  a musket-shot,  ii.  960  ; case 
of  excision  of  part  of  the  hand,  ii.  965  ; 
on  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969. 

Larrey’s,  H.,  cases  of  regular  shaped  gun- 
shot wounds,  i.  338. 

Laryagotomy,  ii.  399. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy,  ii.  403. 

Larynx,  fracture  of  the  cartilages  of,  ii. 
530  ; wounds  of,  i.  432  ; foreign  bodies 
in,  ii.  394. 

Laserre’s  apparatus  for  fractured  clavicle, 
i.  551. 

Latour’s  case  of  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  womb,  and  rupture  of  the  organ,  i. 
483. 

Latta  on  tapping  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess 
with  a trocar,  and  passing  a seton  through 
the  abscess  afterwards,  i.  189;  his  prac- 
tice condemned  by  South,  i.  189. 

Lawrence’s  cases  of  malignant  pustule,  i. 
64  ; on  sloughing  phagedena,  i.  69  ; on 
incisions  in  pseudo-erysipelas,  i.  108  ; op- 
posed to  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  by 
moderate  compression,  i.  108 ; case  of 
alarming  haemorrhage  from  puncturing 
an  immature  tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142  ; on 
the  haemorrhage  following  the  extirpation 
of  the  tonsils,  i.  146  ; on  gonorrhea  be- 
nigna  and  virulenta,  i.  161  ; on  gonor- 
rhea virulenta,  i.  162  ; on  lumbar  abscess 
generally  connected  with  carious  verte- 
brae, i.  186  ; supports  Abernethy’s  treat- 
ment of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  190  ; on  the 
diagnosis  of  fluctuation  in  synovial  in- 
flammation, i.  216;  on  hydrarthrus  or 
hydrops  articuli,  i.  216;  on  the  pulpy 
degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
i.  217  ; on  ulceration  of  cartilage  as  an 
original  affection  of  the  joints,  i.  229  ; case 
of  rapid  ulceration  of  cartilage,  i.  234 ; 
on  the  necrosis  of  long  bones  as  a cause 
of  inflammation  and  absorption  of  carti- 
lage, i.  234 ; on  the  lengthening  and 
shortening  of  the  affected  limb  in  hip- 
disease,  i.  256,  258 ; observations  on  the 
plan  of  treatment  advocated  by  Scott  in 
hip-disease,  i.  264 ; on  curvature  of  the 
spine  from  caries,  i.  278 ; on  the  patho- 
logy of  spinal  caries,  i.  280  ; on  the  diag- 
nosis between  curvature  of  the  spine  from 
caries  and  that  from  rickets,  i.  28 1 ; on 
the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  cured 
by  anchylosis,  i.  283  ; objection  to  the  term 
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“ inflammatiou”  in  reference  to  union 
by  adhesion,  i.  291 ; on  the  after-manage- 
ment of  the  ligature  on  arteries,  i.  300  ; 
on  the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter 
in  dissection  wounds,  i.  349  ; details  of 
Dr.  Pett’s  case,  i.  350 ; on  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps, 
i.  351  ; case  of  hydrophobia,  i.  366 ; 
on  the  communication  of  hydrophobia 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  or 
from  man  to  beasts,  i.  366  ; on  the  pecu- 
liar delirium  of  hydrophobia,  i.  370  ; on 
a costive  state  of  the  system  preceding 
tetanus,  i.  378 ; on  the  proximate  cause 
of  tetanus,  i.  378  ; case  of  pistol-shot 
wound  of  the  brain,  i.  398  ; on  puncturing 
the  dura  mater  to  evacuate  effused  blood, 
i.  407 ; on  bleeding  from  the  tongue 
from  bites  made  during  a fit,  i.  431  ; cases 
of  partial  or  complete  dislocation  of  the 
spine,  i.  535  ; case  of  complete  dislocation 
of  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, i.  535 ; occurrence  of  vertebral 
dislocation  specially  in  the  neck,  i.  536  ; 
case  of  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  i.  585 ; 
sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
false  joints,  i.  592 ; on  the  period  at 
which  the  operation  for  hare-lip  should 
be  performed,  i.  596  ; on  the  use  of  scis- 
sors with  knife-edges  in  the  operation,  i. 
597  ; on  the  sutures  in  the  operation  for 
hare-lip,  i.  597  ; on  the  progress  of  sy- 
philis from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  i.  642  ; on  the  progress  of  ulce- 
ration in  a syphilitic  sore,  i.  643  ; on  the 
five  kinds  of  syphilitic  sores,  i.  643 ; on 
the  four  kinds  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  i. 
648  ; on  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
cases  of  chancre,  and  on  the  rarity  of  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  when 
mercury  has  been  used,  i.  656 ; on  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  mercury  may 
be  pushed,  i.  656 ; case  of  a syphilitic 
child  infecting  the  nurse,  i.  673 ; on  sy- 
philitic iritis  and  ulceration  about  the 
anus  in  infants,  i.  674  ; on  the  possibility 
of  infection  from  secondary  syphilis,  i. 
675 ; on  the  combined  effects  of  mercury 
and  syphilis  in  the  production  of  the  mer- 
curial disease,  i.  676  ; definition  of  caries, 

i.  682  ; on  the  treatment  of  caries,  i.  686  ; 
case  of  necrosis  from  irritation,  i.  688  ; 
on  the  terms  “ necrosis”  and  “ exfolia- 
tion,” i.  691 ; on  salivary  calculi,  i.  715  ; 
on  the  appearances  presented  on  post- 
mortem examination  some  time  after  the 
cure  of  artificial  anus,  i.  721  ; on  Du- 
puytren’s  operation  for  artificial  anus, 

j.  722 ; on  dislocations  from  muscular  ; 
action,  i.  763 ; on  the  double  hernial  sac, 
ii.  4 ; on  the  statistics  of  rupture,  ii.  6 ; 
on  the  nature  of  strangulation,  ii.  1 1 ; on 
the  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16  ; objections 
to  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  her-  , 


nia,  ii.  29  ; modification  of  Petit’s  opera- 
tion,  ii.  44  ; ascribes  the  fatal  result 
the  operation,  for  strangulated  hernia,  not 
to  the  exposure  of  the  parts  to  air  and 
light,  but  to  the  protracted  constriction  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  ii.  45. 
recommends  opening  the  sac  and  dividiiw 
the  stricture  from  within,  ii.  46  ; on^ 
statistics  of  wounds  of  the  epigastric  or 
obturator  artery  in  operations  for  femoMl 
rupture,  ii.  78  ; case  of  fatal  hemorrhage 
from  a wounded  branch  of  the  epigastric, 
ii.  79;  case  of  successful  operation  for 
strangulated  umbilical  rupture  durin» 
pregnancy,  ii.  82  ; case  of  rupture  of  t^ 
recti  abdominis,  ii.  84 ; on  thyroid  rup- 
ture, ii.  88  ; on  the  symptoms  of  iuterual 
strangulation,  ii.  94  ; on  the  l/ruit  de  son/- 
flet,  ii.  200;  on  the  effects  produced  by 
the  ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219; 
on  Brasdor’s  operation,  ii.  230;  on  the 
peculiar  noise  heard  in  an  aiieuriaiiil 
varix,  ii.  270  ; on  the  application  of  the 
ligature  in  teleangiectasy,  ii.  282  ; 00  the 
spongy  excrescence  of  the  rectum,  iLaiS; 
on  stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii.  336 ; on  the 
use  of  bougies  in  stricture  of  the  rectnm, 
ii.  339  ; on  the  use  of  bougies  armed  with 
caustic  potash  in  stricture  of  the  urethn, 
ii.  368 ; on  the  use  of  the  armed  bougie, 
ii.  371 ; case  of  the  neck  of  a wine-b«tle 
in  the  rectum,  ii.  394 ; cases  of  worms  ■ 
and  larvae  discharged  from  the  urethn, 
ii.  417  ; on  cathetcrism  in  inflammttioD 
of  the  prostate,  ii.  420 ; on  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  prosta^  ii.  422 ; on  the 
treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  4^1 ; 
on  the  treatment  of  retention  of  nrine  ■ 
from  enlarged  prostate,  and  on  c*the 
terism  in  such  cases,  ii.  425  ; on  tbeutn- 
sition  between  new  or  accidental  prodim- 
tious  and  changes  of  structure,  and  de 
generations  of  organs,  ii.  646;  case  of 
very  large  fatty  tumor,  ii.  691  ; case  of 
cellular  membranous  tumors,  ii.  711 ; case 
of  amputation  just  above  the  ancle,  u. 
922. 

La  WHENCE,  John,  on  the  immoveable  ap- 
paratus for  fractures,  i.  504. 

Lawrie,  Dr.,  on  the  part  played  by  t» 
dead  bone  in  necrosis  in  the  proc»«- 
reproduction,  i.  694  ; on  the  cause  of  ^ 
difficulty  expterienced  in  reducing 
cations  of  the  thumb  from  the  metacarj* 
bone,  i.  795 ; on  the  use  of  the  actw 
cautery  in  prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  113; 
results  of  amputation,  ii.  905 ; objecnow 
to  amputation  below  the  knee,  ii-  j. 

Leacock’s  case  of  fatal  phrenic  rupture, 

92.  ^ 

Lerer’s  artery -compressor,  i.  299 ; o® 
stanching  the  bleeding  from  an  u' 
costal  artery,  i.  447.  . 

Leblanc  on  incision  of  the  hernial  sac, 
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!i  or  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24  ; on  dilatation 
■)f  the  stricture  in  strangulated  hernia 
vithout  cutting,  ii.  38. 

■OAT  oil  dilatation  of  the  stricture  in 
I itrangulated  heruia  without  cutting,  ii. 
s8  ; mode  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  594. 
i E,  Dr.  Robert,  on  inflammation  of  the 
i emoral  and  iliac  veins,  an  occasional 
iiause  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  i.  80. 

E,  Stafford,  on  the  statistics  of  the  ope- 
I :ations  for  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ii. 
•490. 

iches,  application  of,  ii.  864. 

fracture  of  the  bones  of,  i.  580 ; arti- 
jcial,  ii.  846 ; amputation  through,  ii. 
(15;  exarticulation  of,  at  the  knee,  ii. 
1)42. 

ihmann’s  case  of  cure  of  ununited  frac- 
ture, i.  591;  operation  for  varicocele,  ii. 
^97. 

(MAiRE  on  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
,ime  in  the  treatment  of  foul,  gangrenous, 
■ir  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615. 

.mbebt’s  practice  in  wounded  intestine,  i. 
464 ; approved  of,  i.  469 ; Dupuytren’s 
caodification  of,  i.  469. 

.NOiR  on  the  causes  of  varicocele,  ii.  296 ; 
on  dropsy  of  the  bursae  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  ii.  460  ; mode  of  amputating  through 
the  leg  in  its  lower  third,  ii.  917 ; mode 
of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  with  the 
flap-cut  with  the  single  flap,  ii.  936. 

:ntin  on  neuralgia  of  the  heel,  treated  by 
•deep  incisions,  ii.  887. 
iROY  d’Etiolle.s  on  the  statistics  of  the 
operations  for  cancer,  ii.  768. 

■:ucx)RBHEA  distinguished  from  gonor- 
rhea, i.  159,  160  ; Dr.  Locock  on  leucor- 
rhea,  i.  160 ; characters  of  the  secretion,  i. 
160;  Locock  and  Jewel  on  the  ’distin- 
guishing signs  between  leucorrhea  and 
gonorrhea,  i.  160. 

iSENBERo’s  plan  for  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  cleft  together  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  605. 
3wis’s,  Dr.,  experiments  on  colchicum  as 
I a cause  of  an  increased  production  of  uric 
i acid  in  the  urine,  i.  626. 

I Ewis  on  the  treatment  of  hydrocele  by 
: punctures,  ii.  500. 

iber  on  the  torsion  of  arteries,  i.  308. 

> tEBER  on  torsion  of  arteries,  ii.  227. 

lEUTAUD  on  incision  of  the  hernial  sac, 

, etc.,  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24. 

I igaraents.  Inflammation  of.  See  Inflam- 
I mation  of  the  Joints. 

! [ghtfoot’s  case  of  prolapse  of  the  bladder, 
I in  which  he  performed  the  operation  of 
5 episioraphy,  ii.  129. 

I jmbourg’s,  De,  case  of  wound  of  the  head 
t with  a ramrod,  i.  429. 
j .ngual  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  238. 

3 [N.N.SUS  on  the  acarus  scabici,  i.  636. 
i ps,  cancer  of,  ii.  773. 

- - ordat’s  emporte-piece,  i.  723. 


Lisfranc's  plan  of  treating  burns  with  a so- 
lution of  the  chlorate  of  lime,  i.  112  ; on 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  in  the  diagnosis 
of  fractures,  i.  498  ; case  of  fracture  of  the 
os  calcis,  i.  585  ; on  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul, 
gangrenous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615  ; case 
of  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the 
elbow-joint,  i.  790 ; on  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  reducing  dislo- 
cations of  the  thumb  from  the  metacar- 
pal bone,  i.  794  ; on  the  relative  frequency 
of  aneurism  in  the  sexes,  ii.  203  ; on  the 
relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the 
arteries,  ii.  203 ; on  the  ligature  of  a dis- 
eased artery,  without  opening  the  sheath, 
ii.  222;  on  the  section  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  in  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  ii. 
242  ; on  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  ii. 
261 ; vestibular  cut  in  lithotomy  in  wo- 
men, ii.  620  ; operation  for  cancer  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  ii.  803  ; operation  for 
scirrhous  cervix  uteri,  ii.  822  ; case  of 
fatal  hffimorrhage  from  leech-bites,  ii. 
866  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint 
with  two  flaps,  ii.  938  ; in  exarticulation 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  950 ; at  the 
shoulder-joint,  ii.  956  ; modification  of  the 
operation  when  performed  prior  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  ii.  960  ; mode  of  operating 
in  exarticulation  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist, 
ii.  963  ; on  exarticulation  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers,  ii.  966 ; flap-operation 
of  the  fingers,  ii.  966. 

Liston’s  account  of  the  hospital  gangrene 
in  University  College  Hospital  in  1841, 

i.  68  ; on  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  i. 
292 ; adhesive  plaster,  i.  325 ; mode  of 
operating  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  605 ; on 
epulis,  i.  702;  case  of  speedy  reduction  of 
a dislocated  femur,  i.  765  ; on  the  mode 
of  reducing  dislocation  of  the  thumb  from 
the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  795  ; on  the  causes 
of  splay-foot,  ii.  186;  on  compression  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii.  213  ; case 
of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  above  the 
clavicle,  ii.  243 ; on  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism of  the  brachial,  ii.  251 ; on  ligature 
of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  ii,  251 ; on 
the  peculiar  noise  heard  in  an  aiieurismal 
varix,  ii.  270;  case  of  aneurismal  varix 
in  the  femoral  vein  and  artery,  ii.  270 ; 
on  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii. 
336 ; case  of  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus, 
in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed, 
and  the  foreign  body  extracted  with  for- 
ceps, ii.  402  ; case  of  partial  solution  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  553  ; on  the  dila- 
tation of  the  female  urethra,  ii.  556  : 
mode  of  operating  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 

ii.  584  ; operation  for  stone  in  women,  ii. 
618;  on  the  incontinence  of  urine  conse- 
quent on  lithotomy  in  women,  ii.  621  ; on 
the  breaking  or  bending  of  lithotritic 
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instruments  in  the  bladder,  ii.  623;  on 

' the  cases  in  which  lithotrity  should  be 
performed,  and  on  those  in  which  litho- 
tomy should  be  preferred,  ii.  628 ; case 
of  a small  brass  ring  encircling  the  penis, 
ii.  630 ; case  of  sarcomatous  tumor  of  the 
scrotum,  ii.  711  ; on  tumors  of  nerves,  ii. 
76.5 ; case  of  sarcomatous  scrotum,  ii. 
806  ; operation  for  raising  a sunken  nose, 
ii.  844  ; on  the  use  of  the  saw  in  amputa- 
tions, ii.  893  ; preference  of  the  flap  ope- 
ration, and  objections  to  the  circular  ope- 
ration, ii.  902 ; mode  of  amputating 
through  the  thigh  by  the  flap  operation, 
ii.  909  ; account  of  eighteen  amputations 
through  the  thigh,  ii.  910;  mode  of  am- 
putating through  the  leg  with  two  flaps, 
ii.  920  ; statistics  of  amputation  through 
the  leg,  ii.  922 ; statistics  of  amputation 
through  the  upper  arm,  ii.  925  ; cases  of 
amputation  through  the  fore-arm,  ii.  927  ; 
on  amputation  through  the  metacarpal 

j bones,  ii.  930  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint  with  two  flaps,  ii.  940 ; case  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  961  ; 
mode  of  operating  in  excision  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ii.  993  ; mode  of  operating  in 
resection  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  998  ; on 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  in  this 
operation  in  cases  of  malignant  disease, 
ii.  1001  ; case  of  resection  of  the  scapula, 
ii.  1002;  employment  of  ether  by  inha- 
lation prior  to  the  performance  of  im- 
portant surgical  operations,  ii.  1008. 

Literature  of  surgery,  i.  9. 

Lithotrity,  ii.  557. 

Lithotomy,  ii.  568  ; recto-vesical  lithotomy, 
ii.  612  ; lithotomy  in  the  female,  ii.  616. 

Lithectasy,  ii.  642. 

Little,  Dr.,  on  the  diagnosis  between  club- 
foot and  the  deformity  of  the  tarsus  caused 
by  rickets,  ii.  176  ; case  of  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  with  the  flap  behind,  ii.  909. 

Littbe’s  mode  of  operating  in  ovarian 
dropsy,  ii.  487. 

Lizars  on  the  large  operation  for  ovarian 
dropsy,  ii.  489  ; the  first  to  recommend 
the  entire  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii. 
996  ; description  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tion, ii.  996 ; case  in  which  he  attempted 
to  perform  the  operation,  but  failed  on 
acex)unt  of  the  hasraorrhage  which  ensued, 
ii.  996  ; cases  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation,  ii.  996. 

Liver,  wounds  of,  i.  478 ; symptoms,  i. 
478;  danger  of  such  wounds,  i.  478; 
Astley  Cooper  on  stabs  of  the  liver,  i. 
478;  South  on  rupture  of  the  liver,  i. 
478;  treatment,  i.  478;  wounds  of  the 
gall  bladder,  i.  479;  consequences  of 
such  wouuds,  i.  479  ; symptoms  of  effu- 
sion of  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
i.  479  ; Hoering  and  Emmert’s  experi- 
ments on  the  injection  of  bile  into  the 


cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  i.  479  ; Dupuy. 
tren's  experiments,  i.  479;  case  of 
wounded  gall-bladder  quoted  by  Gooch. 

i.  479.  _ 

Locher  on  vesicles  on  the  spleen  in  hydro- 
phobia in  dogs,  i.  371. 

Locock.,  Dr.,  on  leucorrhea,  i.  160;  cha- 
racters of  the  secretion,  i.  160 ; on  the 
distinguishing  signs  between  leucorrhea 
and  gonorrhea,  i.  160  ; on  pudendal  dis- 
charges in  females  during  dentition,  i. 
161  ; case  of  bands  in  the  vagina  from 
previous  diflBcult  labour,  ii.  376  ; case  of 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  ovarian  cyst, 

ii.  491. 

Lode  on  two  kinds  of  curvature  of  the 
hand,  ii.  192. 

Loeffler  on  puncturing  the  distended 
intestine  after  the  operation  for  strangn- 
lated  hernia,  ii.  391. 

Lonnes’,  Imbert  de,  case  of  sarcomatooi 
tumour  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  711. 

Lorch  on  the  effects  of  torsion,  i.  311. 

Lordosis,  ii.  158. 

Lottery  on  stanching  the  bleeding  from 
an  intercostal  artery,  i.  447. 

Louis  on  the  rotation  of  the  foot  outwardi 
in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i 
564;  on  the  reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16; 
case  of  a foreign  body  remaining  a long 
while  in  the  windpipe,  ii.  396 ; mode  of 
amputating  by  thecircular  incision,  ii.890. 

Louvrter’s  apparatus  for  the  rupture  of  an- 
chylosis, i.  248  ; Velpeau’s  objections  to 
its  use,  i.  249 ; ou  the  more  general  ap- 
plication of  the  trephine,  i.  413  ; on  the 
friction-cure  in  syphilis,  i.  663. 

Lowe  on  puncturing  the  distended  intestine 
after  the  operation  for  strangulated  her 
nia,  ii.  391. 

Lugol  on  iodine  in  scrofula,  i.  623 ; for 
mute  for  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  i.  623; 
dispute  with  Alibert  on  the  acarus  set- 
biei,  i.  636. 

Luke  on  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  rectal  fis- 
tula, and  on  the  mode  of  operating,  i.  732 ; 
on  the  dilatation  of  a strangulated  rupture 
on  coughing,  ii.  13 ; on  reduction  en  masst, 
ii.  17;  on  the  signs  indicative  of  reduc- 
tion en  masse,  ii.  18;  on  the  operation 
required  when  reduction  en  masse  has 
occurred,  ii.  19  ; description  of  the  opera- 
tion for  dividing  the  stricture  external  W 
the  sac,  ii.  47  ; on  the  di^osis  of  tM 
seat  of  stricture,  ii.  47  ; on  incision  of  tw 
sac,  or  on  partial  division  of  its  nock  w 
several  places,  when  the  stricture  is  c.-msed 
by  it,  ii.  48 ; case  of  resection  of  the  sca- 
pula, ii.  1002. 

Lumbar  muscles,  inflammation  of, 
LUMBAGO,  rsoiTis : — seat  of  the  innam* 
matiou,  i.  185  ; symptoms,  i.  185  ; 
tion  of  abscess,  i.  185  ; general 
of  suppuration  not  present  if  the  aosc  - 
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j e not  large,  i.  185  ; this  disease  not  what 
jii  usually  called  “ lumbago,”  but  psoas  or 
I .imbar  abscess,  i.  185  ; Astley  Cooper  on 
|ae  symptoms  of  psoas  abscess,  i.  185; 
j -’earson  on  the  symptoms  preceding  and 
ccompanying  the  formation  of  the  ab- 
eess,  i.  186;  causes,  i.  186;  English 
argeons  generally  consider  disease  of  the 
ertebne  to  be  the  cause,  i.  186  ; Pott  on 
ae  diseased  condition  of  the  spine  in  this 
nmplaint,  i.  186  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the 
figin  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess  in  in- 
ammatiou  of  the  spine  and  interverte- 
-■al  substance,  i.  186  ; Abernethy,  Law- 
j nee,  and  Dupuytren  on  lumbar  abscess 
lenerally  connected  with  carious  verte- 
f®,  i.  186  ; South  on  the  origin  of  the 
sease  from  external  violence,  its  seat 
en  being  in  the  spine,  i.  187  ; South  on 
•e  distinctive  characters  of  psoas  abscess 
om  femoral  hernia,  i.  187  ; John  Pear- 
in  on  the  situation  of  the  external  ab- 
ess,  i.  187 ; Samuel  Cooper’s  notice  of 
amsden’s  case  of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  187  ; 
eatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lumbar 
uscles,  i.  187  ; South  on  the  insidious 
K)gress  of  the  disease,  i.  188;  abortive 
eatment  of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  188 ; 
lening  the  abscess,  i.  188;  Dupuytren 
1 the  changes  that  sometimes  take  place 
: the  abscess,  i.  188  ; Astley  Cooper  re- 
arks  that  the  abscess  must  be  allowed  to 
ke  its  course,  i.  188  ; this  opinion  con- 
overted  by  South,  i.  188;  Cline  and 
bernethy’s  experiments  to  cause  the  ab- 
rption  of  the  pus,  i.  188;  South  on 
iues  in  the  treatment  of  lumbar  or  psoas 
scess,  i.  188;  difference  of  opinion  as 
propriety  of  waiting  the  self-evacuation 
the  abscess,  or  of  puncturing  and 
"iptying  it,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
189 ; Deckers,  Benjamin  Bell,  and 
•owther  on  tapping  the  abscess  with  a 
)car,  i.  189  ; Latta  recommends  the  use 
a Mton  in  addition,  i.  189  ; this  latter 
actice  condemned  by  South,  who  prefers 
ening  the  abscess  with  a lancet,  i.  189  ; 
oemethy’s  plan  of  treatment,  i.  189  ; 
5tley  Cooper  and  Lawrence  support 
nernethy’s  views,  i.  190;  Kirkland  ad- 
ses  to  let  the  abscess  break  of  itself,  i. 
0;  John  Pearson  prefers  making  a 
lall  aperture,  and  treating  tlie  ulcer  in  a 
ry  gentle  manner,  i.  190  ; Dupuytren 
tves  the  abscess  to  nature,  i.  igo  • 
uth’s  plan  of  treatment,  i.  190;  treaL 
nt  to  be  pursued  after  the  abscess  is 
ened,  i.  191  ; Pearson  and  Astley 
0{®r  on  the  treatment  of  the  sinuous 
'ities  resulting  from  the  abscess  by  in- 
tn.ns,  i.  191  ; Dupuytren  recommends 
iterization  or  weak  injections  of  nitrate 
silver,  or  nitric  acid,  i.  191 ; treatment 
the  abscess,  if  inflammation  supervene 


after  it  has  been  opened,  i.  19]  ; Aber- 
nethy on  the  symptoms  of  the  supervening 
inflammation,  i.  191  ; Pearson  mentions 
that  the  larger  arteries  sometimes  ulce- 
rate into  the  abscess,  i.  191 ; M'Dowell 
mentions  a case  in  which  ulceration  took 
place  in  a portion  of  the  ileum  adhering 
to  the  cyst  of  the  abscess,  i.  191. 

Lungs,  wounds  of,  i.  440,  449.  See  Wounds 
of  the  Chest. 

Lupus,  or  herpes  exedens,  i.  628. 

Lynn’s  performance  of  the  Taliacotian  ope- 
ration, ii.  831. 


Macaulay’s  case  of  phrenic  rupture,  de- 
pending on  malformation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, ii.  92. 

McClellan,  Dr.  on  the  cause  of  broncho- 
cele,  ii.  655  ; on  bronchocele  as  a variety 
of  scrofula,  ii.  656  ; case  of  resection  of 
the  scapula  and  clavicle  together,  ii.  1004. 

McCormac,  Dr.,  on  careful  traction  of  the 
skin  in  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  136. 

M‘Dowall,  Dr.,  on  the  large  operation  lor 
ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  489. 

M‘Dowell  mentions  a case  in  which  ul- 
ceration took  place  in  a portion  of  the 
ileum  adhering  to  the  cyst  of  a lumbar 
abscess,  i.  191. 

Macgill’s  case  of  ligature  of  both  carotids 
11.  232. 
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accession  of  tetanus  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  i.  377. 

Mackenzie’s,  Dr.,  case  of  abscesses  of  the 
hip-joint  i.  254. 

Mackintosh,  Dr.,  on  an  epidemic  vaeinal 
catarrh,  i.  161. 

McLaoghlan’s,  Dr.,  case  of  a large  plus 
of  wood  in  the  rectum,  ii.  392.  ° 

Macmcrdo’s  case  of  rupture  of  a vessel  in 
the  penis  during  coition,  i.  157  ; case  of 
secondary  hsemorrhage  in  cut  throat,  i. 
434 ; case  of  false  joint  of  the  humerus,  i. 
589  case  of  aneurismal  varix  between 
the  internal  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
artery,  11.  268;  case  of  cellular  mem- 
branous tumor,  ii.  711. 

Macrae  8 case  of  a foreign  body  in  the 
bronchus,  n.  401.  ^ 

McSweeny.  Dr.,  on  the  silk-worm  gut 
ligature,  1.  307.  ® 

Magendie’s  experiment  on  the  communi- 
cability of  hydrophobia  from  man  to  man, 
anu  from  man  to  beasts,  i.  366  • case  of 

hydrophobic  patmnt  bitinganother  person, 

culi  i’i  ® of  urinary  caL 

» 11.  .013 ; on  hairy  gravel,  li  *s?o  • 

on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  when  air 
enters  a vein  during  an  operation,  ii 
856 ; on  the  cause  of  death  from  entrance 
of  ii-  856  ; on  the  injection 

of  warm  water  mto  the  veins  in  hydro- 
phobia, 11.  877.  ^ 
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MiiDEN’s  case  of  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest,  i.  440. 

Maingaitut’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the 
knee  with  the  flap  cut,  ii.  943 ; mode  of 
operating  in  partial  amputation  of  the 
foot,  ii.  948. 

Malagodi's  case  of  excision  of  a portion  of 
tile  ischiatic  nerve  in  the  region  of  the 
knee-joint,  ii.  887. 

Malgaigne  on  the  local  treatment  of  frac- 
tured ribs,  i.  547  ; on  the  frequency  of  i 
dislocation  in  the  different  joints,  i.  764 ; | 
on  the  primitive  direction  of  dislocation  | 
of  the  humerus,  i.  782;  case  of  reduction 
of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  i.  790  ; 
on  the  cause  of  the  diflBculty  experienced 
in  reducing  the  dislocation  of  the  thumb 
from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  795  ; on  the 
seat  of  strangulation  in  ruptures,  ii.  1 1 ; 
case  of  resection  of  the  fibula,  ii.  1007. 

Mammary,  internal,  ligature  of,  ii.  249. 

Mandt  on  the  chemical  and  microscopic  cha- 
racters of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the  pus-globules, 
i.  40  ; on  the  presence  of  globules  in  the 
serum,  i.  43. 

Manec  on  the  introduction  of  a piece  of 
bougie  into  an  ossified  artery  after  ampu- 
tation, i.  304;  on  ligature  of  the  inno- 
minata,  ii.  247 ; mode  of  amputating  at 
the  hip-joint  by  the  flap-cut  with  a single 
flap,  ii.  937. 

Manovy’s  case  of  division  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  ii.  887. 

Marcet,  Dr.,  on  the  premonitory  pains  of 
hydrophobia,  i.  371  ; case  of  knife-swal- 
lowing, ii.  398. 

Marchetti’s  case  of  swine’s  tail  in  the  rec- 
tum, ii.  393. 

Marjolin  on  excision  of  the  prolapsed  and 
scirrhous  womb,  ii.  115. 

Marochetti  on  the  presence  of  pustules 
under  the  tongue  after  the  bite  of  a mad 
animal,  i.  375 ; plan  of  treatment  pro- 
phylactic of  hydrophobia,  i.  375;  views 
objected  to  by  Watson,  i.  376. 

Mar.shall  on  the  application  of  flour  in 
cases  of  burns,  i.  1 16. 

Martin  on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii.  176. 

Martineau’s  cases  of  very  small  urinary- 
calculi,  ii.  547  ; operation  for  stone  in  the 
bladder,  ii.  587. 

Martinikre’s,  De  la,  case  of  a foreign  body- 
in  the  windpipe,  ii.  395. 

Mauchart  on  incision  and  scarifications  of 
the  hernial  sac,  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24. 

Maunoir  on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219  ; on 
the  ligature  of  the  spermatic  artery  in  va- 
ricocele, ii.  297  ; treatment  of  bronchocele 
by  puncture  and  irritating  injections,  and 
by  seton,  ii.  663;  on  simple  serous  cysts 
of  the  neck,  ii.  695  ; on  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  brain-like  substance  in 
medullary  fungus,  ii.  719;  on  ligature  of 


the  spermatic  artery  in  sarcocele,  ii 
811. 

Maunseli/s,  Dr.,  description' of  noma,  i, 
62  ; on  the  suppuration  of  mumps,  i.  149; 
on  the  communication  of  syphilis  to  the 
foetus  ill  the  womb,  i.  673  ; on  the  tymp-  . 
toms  of  syphilis  in  infants,  i.  673 ; on  its  a 
treatment,  i.  674. 

Mauriceau  on  the  operation  for  the  treat-  ; 
ment  of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611 ; on  i 
the  application  of  the  sutures,  i.  611. 

Maxillary  sinus,  disease  of,  ii.  739 ; bone,  ■ 
lower,  fracture  of,  i.  528  ; excision  of,  ii.  i 
986  ; upper,  resection  of,  ii.  994  ; fracture  ■< 
of,  i.  527 ; artery,  external,  ligature  of,  : 
ii.  239. 

Mayo  describes  the  occasional  occurrence  of  :< 
pus-globules  in  healthy  blood,  i.  41  ; case  « 
of  injury  to  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  i.  . 
206  ; describes  three  distinct  forms  of  > 
ulceration  of  joint-cartilages,  i.  228;  case  a 
of  injury  to  the  ancle,  followed  by  absorp-  p 
tion  of  the  cartilages,  and  effusion  and  ti 
organization  of  lymph  between  the  ends  a 
of  the  bones,  i.  246  ; on  the  progress  of  .> 
caries,  i.  682 ; on  inflammation  as  the  > 
cause  of  caries,  i.  684 ; on  the  treatment  a 
of  caries,  i.  686 ; on  the  application  of  » 
caustic  in  varix,  ii.  292 ; on  hsematooele,  e 
ii.  445  ; on  dropsy  of  the  bursa  mucosa,  » 
ii.  458  ; on  the  formation  of  bursa  from  « 
pressure,  ii.  458  ; case  of  large  calcnlns,  a 
ii.  546  ; on  tumours  of  nerves  in  stumps,  » 
ii.  765. 

Mayor’.s  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  L 
551  ; treatment  of  false  joints,  i.  590;  on  i. 
the  sutures  in  the  operation  for  hareJip,  i- 
598 ; operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  ■ 
hernia,  ii.  26  ; on  extirpation  of  broncho- ^ 
cele  by  ligature,  ii.  664 ; on  ligature  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  ii.  822 ; on  aropn-*; 
tation  of  the  phalanges  with  the  tachy- 
tome,.  ii.  931. 

Mead,  Dr.,  on  viper’s  fat  as  a local  remedv. 
in  viper’s  bite,  i.  3.54 ; case  of  the  bite  of 
a rattlesnake,  i.  354 ; experiments  on 
viper-poison,  i.  355;  on  the  protraction- 
of  the  period  of  incubation  in  hydro- ' 
phobia,  i.  366  ; on  the  increase  of  musca-  • 
lar  strength  in  hydrophobia,  i.  370 

Meckel  on  the  vessels  of  cartilage,  i- 
on  the  three  kinds  of  union  of  divided 
parts — quick  union,  by  adhesion,  and  oj 
granulation,  i.  288  : on  the  causes  of  cere-  J 
bral  rupture,  ii.  99  ; case  of  cure  of  cerr 
bral  rupture,  ii.  99 ; on  the  influence  ol  | 
spinal  curvature  on  the  transverse  di^*' 
ter  of  the  pelvis,  ii.  1 58  ; on  the  diviswo  ■! 
of  tumours,  ii.  648;  opinion  thatroelan^' 
sis  is  the  same  as  medullary  fungnSi  «•  I 
723.  , 

Mldin  on  the  stanching  the  bleeding  •r*' 
an  intercostal  artery,  i.  448. 

Meding’s  experiments  on  incompletfl  n* 
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ture,  i.  497 ; ou  the  production  of  callus, 
1.501. 

Ikdollaky  Fungds,  ii.  715;  characters, 
ii.  715;  symptoms  and  situation,  ii.  717; 
medullary  fungus  of  the  testicle,  ii.  717  ; 
symptoms  and  termination,  ii.  717  ; of 
medullary  fungus  of  bone,  ii.  718;  Astley 
Cooper  on  medullary  fungus  of  bone,  ii. 
718  ; appearances  of  the  parts  on  dis- 
section, ii.  718;  chemical  examination 
of  the  brainlike  substance,  ii.  719  ; Hecht, 
Mauuoir,  and  Muller  on  the  chemical 
. constituents  of  the  brain-like  substance, 
ii.  719  ; Krause  on  the  microscopic  cha- 
! ractcrs  of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  719; 
i Gluge  on  the  nature  of,  ii.  719;  me- 
, dullary  fungus  occasionally  encysted,  ii. 

■ 720 ; characters  of  the  brain-like  sub- 
s stance  in  medullary  fungus  of  the  testicle, 
i.  ii.  720  ; characters  of  medullary  fungus, 

‘ ii.  721  ; Allan  Burns  and  von  Walther  on 

■ the  difference  between  fungus  hsematodes 
^iond  sarcoma  medullare,  ii.  721  ; Aber- 
p;nethy  on  fungus  hsematodes,  ii.  721; 
I'  Muller  on  the  applicability  of  the  term 
i “ medullary  fungus”  to  the  different  forms 

of  soft  cancer,  ii.  722;  Vogel  on  the 
essential  element  of  medullary  fungus,  ii. 
722  ; Bradley,  Jaeger,  and  Vogel  on  the 
blood  fungus,  ii.  722  ; Meckel’s  opinion 
rthat  melanosis  is  the  same  as  medullary 
fungus,  ii.  723  ; this  opinion  only  partially 
correct,  ii.  723;  diagnosis  between  me- 
dullary fungus  and  scirrhus,  ii.  724 ; 
^Breschefs  different  kinds  of  carcinoma, 
merely’  different  degrees  of  development 
pof medullary  fungus,  ii.  725;  Abernethy’s 
sarcoma  tuberculatum  considered  by 
JilMeckel  to  be  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725  ; 

Sthis  opinion  incorrect,  ii.  725 ; etiology 
of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725 ; diathesis 
^Jungosa,  ii.  725  ; seat  and  mode  of  forma- 
» tion  of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  725  ; treat- 
!i  ment  of  the  disease  almost  entirely  inef- 
p fective,  ii.  72G ; early  ablation  of  the  part 
B or  amputation  of  the  limb  affords  the 
I only  chance  of  cure,  ii.  726  ; the  disease 
I generally  returns  sooner  or  later,  ii.  726. 
R-vio’s  plan  of  treatment  in  ingrowing  of 
I the  nail  by  a compress  and  linen-roller,  i. 
-200. 

uer’s  apparatus  for  dislocation  of  the 
clavicle  forwards,  i.  779. 

■n.KERs  diagnostic  sign  for  vertebral 
caries,  i.  28 1 . 

elk’s  case  of  dislocation  of  the  scapular 
md  of  the  clavicle  downwards,  i.  780. 
lndaga  on  the  hydrarg.  cyan,  in  syphilis, 
662. 

’.NDE  on  the  seeming  retroversion  of  the 
vomb  at  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy, 

NZEL  on  the  operation  for  the  treatment 
» 'f  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611. 
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I Mercier’s  opinions  on  the  changes  which 
the  substance  of  the  bone  undergoes  in 
advanced  age,  i.  497  ; on  inversion  of  the 
foot  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
i.  565 ; on  the  characters  of  horns,  ii. 
671 ; on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  when 
air  enters  a vein  during  an  operation,  ii. 
856. 

Mercurial  disease,  i.  675. 

Merrem,  Dr.,  on  wounds  of  the  uterus,  as 
predisposing  to  rupture  in  subsequent  la- 
bours, i.  484 ; explanation  of  this  fact,  i. 
484. 

Mery  on  incision  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the 
introduction  of  lint  tents  for  its  radical 
cure,  ii.  24. 

Mesenteric  and  mesocolic  ruptures,  ii.  93. 

Metacarpal  bones,  amputation  through,  ii. 
927  ; exarticulation  of,  at  the  carpus,  ii. 
963;  excision  of,  ii.  965. 

Metacarpus,  excision  of  the  joints  of,  ii.  985. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  i.  36. 

Metatarsal  bones,  amputation  through,  ii. 
927 ; exarticulation  of,  ii.  949 ; excision 
of,  ii.  966  ; fracture  of  the  bones  of,  i.  562. 

Metatarsus,  excision  of  the  joints  of,  ii.  985. 

Mettaeer,  Dr.,  on  the  operation  of  staphy- 
loplasty by  granulation,  i.  600. 

Meyer  on  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  scar  of  nerves,  i.  330  ; apparatus  for 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; 
case  of  strictured  oesophagus  communi- 
cating with  the  left  bronchus,  ii.  320 ; 
case  of  resection  of  the  clavicle,  ii.  1003. 

Michaelis  on  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea, 

i.  175  ; on  the  operation  for  the  ingrowing 
of  the  nail,  i.  200  ; on  the  division  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  182 ; on 
the  doubtful  character  of  the  old  cases  in 
which  the  Coesarian  operation  is  reported 
to  have  been  performed  several  times 
successfully  on  the  same  woman,  ii.  438 ; 
case  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed four  times  on  the  same  woman, 

ii.  439  ; on  the  danger  attending  the  effu- 
sion of  the  secretions  from  the  wound 
into  the  belly,  ii.  442  ; on  the  exhibition 
of  opium,  and  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  bowels  open  after  the  operation,  ii. 
442 ; on  the  greater  probability  of  success 
attending  the  repetition  of  the  operation, 
than  in  the  first  instance,  ii.  444. 

Miescher  on  the  ossification  of  arteries,  i. 
77  ; says  no  difference  between  permanent 
cartilage,  and  that  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  bone,  i.  223 ; differs  in  opinion 
with  W.  Hunter  respecting  the  fibrous 
structure  of  articular  cartilage,  i.  223  ; 
on  the  production  of  callus,  i.  501  ; sum- 
mary of  views  on  the  formation  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  callus,  i.  501  ; 
experiments  to  induce  suppuration  in 
compound  fractures,  i.  510;  summary  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  processes 
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under  which  suppurating  fractures  are 
united,  i.  51G  ; on  the  granulations  attend- 
ing caries,  i.  G82 ; on  the  characters  of 
caries,  i.  683 ; on  the  seat  of  the  various 
kinds  of  caries,  i.  684 ; on  the  signs  of 
exfoliation,  i.  692 ; on  the  absorption  of 
part  of  the  dead  bone  in  the  process  of 
exfoliation,  i.  692  ; on  the  process  of  cica- 
trization after  necrosis,  i.  695. 

Miraolt’s  operation  for  the  ligature  of  the 
tongue,  ii.  779. 

Modus’  case  of  vertebral  aneurism,  ii.  250. 
Model’s  opinion  that  spurred  rye  does  not 
cause  gangrene  in  beasts,  i.  61  ; disproved 
by  'Lessier,  i.  61  ; Block’s  experiments  on 
the  subject,  i.  61. 

Mohrenheim’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of 
the  patella,  i.  579. 

Moj’sisovic’s  equilibrium  plan  in  fracture 
of  the  femur,  i.  574. 

Moller’s  case  of  gangrene  of  the  penis, 
from  the  constriction  of  a metal  ring,  i. 

. 487. 

Monnier’s,  Le,  operation  of  staphyloraphy, 

i.  603. 

Monro  on  the  lengthening  of  tlie  limb  in 
hip-disease,  i.  257  ; slippers  for  rupture 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  i.  494  ; on  the  appli- 
cation of  caustic  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  ii.  24 ; on  the  dilatation  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  hernial  sac  being 
unopened,  ii.  43 ; eases  of  half-pence  in 
the  oesophagus,  ii.  382  ; case  of  a foreign 
body  in  a sac  behind  the  oesophagus  at 
its  origin,  ii.  382. 

Montain  on  the  operation  for  the  treatment 
of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611  ; on  the 
application  of  the  sutures,  i.  611. 
Monteiro’s  case  of  ligature  of  the  aorta, 

ii.  255. 

Montgomery,  Dr.,  on  the  origin  of  scirrhus 
uteri  in  the  ova  Nabothi,  ii.  817  ; case  of 
cancer  uteri,  ii.  818. 

Morand  on  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  by 
nature,  i.  297  ; on  the  extirpation  of  the 
ovary,  ii.  487  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the 
shoulder-joint  with  the  circular  cut,  ii. 
958. 

Moreau’s  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii.  969 ; 
on  the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  ; statistics 
of  cases,  ii.  970  ; mode  of  operating  in 
excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  ii. 
974 ; in  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  ii. 
975  : on  the  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
ill  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  ii.  975  ; 
mode  of  operating  in  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  981 ; on  the  mode  of  union  after 
the  operation,  ii.  982  ; mode  of  operating 
in  excision  of  the  ancle-joint,  ii.  983. 
Morkhe's  case  of  abscess  of  the  womb,  1. 
484. 

Morgagni  on  the  causes  of  varicocele,  ii. 
296. 

Morgan’s  opinions  relative  to  the  formation 


of  pus,  i.  35  ; on  the  reduction  of  the  dig- 
located  femur  by  placing  the  foot  between 
the  thighs,  and  making  extension  and 
rotation,  i.  801  ; case  of  a pouch  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
ii.  4. 

Morrls’,  Dr.,  case  of  injurious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  ii. 
1008. 

Mortification  : — divided  by  Chelius  into 
the  hot  and  cold,  i.  53  ; Travers’  objectku 
to  the  terms  mortification  and  sphacelus, 
i.  53  ; definition  of  mortification,  i.  53 ; 
symptoms,  i.  54  ; Travers’  acute  gangrene,  . 
i.  54  ; destruction  of  the  mortified  jiarts  t 
occurs  either  as  dry,  moist,  or  hospital  ; 
gangrene,  i.  54  ; South  on  vesications  i 
filled  with  a bluish  or  bluish-black  fluid  1 
in  cases  of  severe  bruise,  or  when  the  • 
bandages  in  cases  of  fracture  are  loo  » 
tight,  i.  55  : causes  of  mortification,  i.  55;  : 
Brodie  on  sudden  loss  of  blood,  a cause  • 
of  mortification,  i.  55 ; Travers  on  deep  > 
and  extensive  effusion,  and  on  injuries  • 
of  nerves,  as  causes  of  mortification,"!.  . 
55  ; South’s  case  of  mortification  of  the  » 
lower  extremity  from  effusion  of  blood  1 
causing  distension  of  the  limb,  i.  55;  ; 
mortification  in  cases  of  aneurism  caused  i; 
by  distension  from  effusion,  i.  56 ; mor- 
tification  in  cases  of  simple  fracture,  the  »j 
principal  artery  of  the  limb  being  un-  i-| 
injured,  i.  56 ; South’s  cases  of  mor- 
tification  after  fever,  i.  56  ; senile  gM-  ri 
grene,  i.  57 ; distinction  between  senile  ^ 
gangrene  consequent  on  injury,  and  that  ■ 
resulting  from  constitutional  causes,  i.  57 ; | 
Travers’  chronic  gangrene,  i.  58 ; causes  4 
of  dry  gangrene,  i.  59 ; South’s  case  of  4 
dry  gangrene  consequent  on  abdominal  4 
typhus,  i.  59 ; Dupuytren  on  arteritis,  a s 
cause  of  dry  gangrene,  i.  59,  75;  South’s  -, 4 
case  of  dry  gangrene  from  organic  disease  « 
of  the  heart,  i.  59  ; Brodie’s  case  of  dry  y 
gangrene  from  inflammation  of  the  prin-  r 
cipal  artery  and  vein  of  a limb,  i.  .59;  * 
Brodie  on  the  cause  of  the  distinction  ■ 
between  dry  and  moist  gangrene,  i.  59 ; ‘ 
gangrene  from  arterial  inflammation  a < 
comparatively  rare  disease,  i.  59 ; thw  • 
statement  denied  by  Cruveilhier  • 
Dupuytren,  i.  59 ; South’s  case  of  artenM  ■ 
w'ithout  gangrene,  i.  60;  Solly’s  case  of  » 
gangrene,  i.  60 ; mortification  from  con-  * 
tinned  pressure,  i.  60  ; mortification  fri>®  * 
the  use  of  the  cock-spurred  rye,  i.  *■ 
Thomson’s  account  of  this  form  of  the  • 
disease,  i.  61;  Sigeliert  and 
marks,  i.  61  ; the  disease  first  notitw  “T  » 
Dodard,  afterwards  by  Saviard, 
Langius,  Quassoud,  lk>ssau,  and  Dnn»  • 
mel,  i.  61  ; Elliotson’s  case  of  gangrene' 
of  the  leg  after  the  use  of  ergot, 
ries  of  the  limb  being  also  ossified,  >.  • > • 
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Model’s  opinion  that  spurred  rye  does  not 
cause  gangrene  in  beasts,  i.  (51  ; disproved 
by  T essier,  i.  61 ; Block’s  experiments  on 
tlie  subject,  i.  61  ; Dr.  C.  Woolaston’s 
cases  of  gangrene,  i.  61 ; mortification  of 
the  cheek,  called  noma  by  Vogel,  i.  61  ; 
a rare  and  generally  fatal  disease,  i.  61 ; 

I description  of  noma  by  Drs.  Evanson  and 
1 Mauusell,  i.  62  ; the  term,  cancrum  oris, 

. incorrectly  applied  to  noma,  i.  62  ; can- 
cnim  oris,  a form  of  mortification  com- 
; mencing  with  ulceration,  generally  first 
; in  the  gums,  and  thence  spreading  to  the 
; lips  and  cheeks,  i.  62;  described  by  Dr. 

Gumming,  i.  62  ; South’s  case  of  noma  in 
1 the  adult,  i.  62 ; mortification,  a conse- 
I ■ quence  of  contagious  influence,  results  in 
1)  malignant  pustule,  or  hospital  gangrene, 
i.  63 ; malignant  pustule,  its  causes  and 
I symptoms,  i.  63  ; contagious  from  beasts 
I-  to  man,  but  not  from  man  to  man,  i.  63  ; 

I Elliotson  on  glanders  in  the  human  sub- 

[' . ject,  i.  64 ; Lawrence’s  cases  of  malignant 
] pustule,  i.  64;  Beer’s  and  Delpech’s  cases, 
i i.  65  ; 'Turchetti’s  cases  of  malignant  pus- 
(.1  tule,  described  by  him  as  anthrax,  i.  66  ; 
ll  Dr.  Wagner’s  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 
n produced  by  contact,  and  by  eating  the 
\i  flesh  of  diseased  animals,  i.  66  ; Dr. 
Bourgeois’  observations  on  malignant  pus- 
tule,  i.  67  ; hospital  gangrene,  i.  68  ; de- 

K scrip tion  of  the  disease,  i.  68;  local  and 
general  symptoms,  i.  68 ; Liston’s  account 
! of  the  hospital  gangrene  in  University 
[■j.  College  Hospital  in  1841,  i.  68;  Arnott’s 
cases  of  hospital  gangrene  at  the  Middle- 
■ sex  Hospital,  i.  69  ; the  disease  exceed- 
B ingly  rare  in  the  London  hospitals,  i.  69  ; 
M Lawrence  on  sloughing  phagedena,  i.  69  ; 
p Welbank  on  sloughing  phagedena,  i.  70  ; 
j this  disease  regarded  by  S.  Cooper  as 
r resembling  hospital  gangrene,  i.  70  ; de- 
1 pied  by  South,  i.  70  ; South  on  the  slough- 
ing  state  of  stumps  from  want  of  power, 

. i.  70 ; the  characteristic  of  hospital  gan- 
J grene,  i.  70 ; the  cause  of  hospital  gan- 
I grene  is  the  operation  of  a peculiar  con- 
itagious  matter,  i.  70  ; it  is  always  a very 
1 dangerous  complication  of  wounds  and 
■<  sores,  i.  70 ; treatment  of  gangrene,  i.  94 ; 

• when  connected  with  active  inflammation, 
and  inflammatory  fever,  moderate  anti- 
k phlogistic  treatment  to  be  employed,  i. 
'll- 94 ; if  caused  by  the  constriction  of 
fa,  “I'y 'tiding  aponeuroses,  they  must  be 
divided,  i.  94 ; when  connected  with 
•general  debility,  tonics  and  mineral  acids 
indicated,  i.  94  ; local  treatment  of  gan- 
grene, i.  94 ; if  there  be  active  inflamma- 
tion, soothing  poultices : if  the  part  be 
free  from  pain,  and  shrivelled,  stimulant 
1 applications  required,  i.  95:  remedies 
which  prevent  the  influence  of  the  gan- 
grenous juices,  i.  95;  their  action  aided 


by  scarifications  in  the  gangrenous  parts, 
i.  95  ; these  latter  must  not  penetrate  into 
the  living  parts,  i.  95;  scarifications  are 
dangerous  in  gangrena  senilis,  i.  95  ; 
amputation  not  applicable  in  gangrene 
depending  on  an  internal  cause  still  in 
operation,  i.  95;  applicable  after  the  line 
of  demarcation  has  formed,  or  in  gan- 
grene from  external  violence,  even  while 
still  proceeding,  i.  95 ; South’s  opinion 
that  amputation  should  never  be  per- 
formed while  the  gangrene  is  in  progress, 
i.  95  ; treatment  of  senile  gangrene,  i.  96  ; 
when  resulting  from  an  injury,  soothing 
or  dry  aromatic  applications,  or  leeching, 
if  the  inflammation  be  active,  i.  96  ; 
Dupuytren  employed  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  of  treatment  in  plethoric  subjects, 
i.  96 ; when  from  constitutional  causes, 
tonics  and  opium  necessary,  i.  96  ; treat- 
ment of  gangrene  from  pressure,  i.  96 ; 
from  the  use  of  spurred  rye,  i.  96  ; Thom- 
son and  S.  Cooper’s  cases,  i.  97  ; treatment 
of  malignant  pustule,  i.  97  ; local  treat- 
ment by  cutting  out  the  pustule,  and 
cauterizing  the  wound,  i.  97  ; if  the  pus- 
tule not  deep,  but  the  slough  much  spread, 
deep  scarifications  and  the  application  of 
caustic  recommended,  i.  97  ; employment 
of  constitutional  treatment,  i.  97 ; treat- 
ment of  hospital  gangrene,  i.  97  ; emetics 
advised  by  Pouteau  and  Dussausoy,  i.  97  ; 
washing  the  sore  with  vinegar  or  solution 
of  arsenic  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  i.  97 ; the  entire  surface  to  be 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  98  ; the 
free  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
most  effectual,  i.  98  ; constitutional  treat- 
ment should  be  employed  at  the  same 
time,  i,  98  ; gangrenous  destruction  of 
parts  from  burns,  i.  110;  treatment  of 
mortification  caused  by  burns,  i,  112; 
cold  wet  sufficient  to  induce  mortifi- 
cation, if  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
reduce  the  natural  heat  below  a certain 
standard,  i,  126;  gangrene  the  result  of 
too  suddenly  warming  a frozen  limb,  i. 
129;  treatment  of  a frozen  part  in  which 
mortification  is  threatened,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  too  hastily  warmed,  i,  130  ; when 
mortification  has  taken  place,  it  must  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  i,  130  ; treat- 
ment of  gangrenous  chilblains,  i.  131  ; 
gangrene  of  the  testicle  a rare  termina- 
tion of  inflammation,  i,  179  ; causes  and 
treatment  of  mortification  in  compound 
fractures,  i.  509 ; South  on  inortification 
in  compound  fractures,  and  its  treatment, 
local  and  general,  i,  511;  sloughing  of 
the  omentum  in  strangulated  hernia,  ii. 
41 ; gangrene  of  the  intestine  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  ii.  42. 

Mouton  on  the  inhalation  of  ether  prior  to 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  ii.  1007. 
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Moscati  on  the  extirpation  of  the  tonsils 
by  cutting,  i.  145. 

Mosely’s,  Dr.,  case  of  scorpion  sting,  i.  351 ; 
on  the  chigoe,  i.  352. 

Mothe  on  the  primitive  direction  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  humerus,  i.  782. 

Mott  on  the  treatment  of  fistula  of  the 
rectal  sheath,  i.  733;  on  the  operation 
for  tying  the  innominata,  ii.  245  ; opera- 
tion for  the  ligature  of  the  common  iliac, 
ii.  256 ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip- 
joint  with  two  flaps,  ii.  938  ; case  of  ex- 
cision of  part  of  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
without  the  condyle,  ii.  988  ; mode  of 
operating  in  excision  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  condyles,  ii.  989  ; on  the  previous 
ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  ii.  990 ; case 
of  exarticulation  of  one  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  ii.  993 ; case  of  resection  of  the 
clavicle,  ii.  1004. 

Motte,  La,  on  the  operation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611;  on 
the  application  of  the  sutures,  i.  611. 

Mouffet  on  the  acarus  scabiei,  i.  636. 

Mouth,  narrowing  and  closure  of,  ii.  315  ; 
foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  380. 

Moxas,  application  of,  ii.  882. 

Mozilewsky’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  con- 
secutive dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i.  268. 

Mulder’s  mode  of  operating  in  excision  of 
the  knee-joint,  ii.  981 ; in  excision  of  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  983. 

Muller  on  inflammation,  i.  22  ; comparison 
of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  body, 

i.  126  ; on  the  vessels  of  cartilage,  i.  227  ; 
on  the  causes  of  necrosis,  and  on  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration,  i.  687  ; on  the  pro- 
duction of  new  bone  after  necrosis,  i.  694 ; 
on  the  division  of  tumors,  ii.  648  ; on 
enchondron,  ii.  674 ; on  the  varieties  of 
fatty  tumors,  ii.  691  ; on  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  brain-like  substance  in 
medullary  fungus,  ii.  719;  on  the  appli- 
cability of  the  term  “ medullary  fungus” 
to  the  different  forms  of  soft  cancer,  ii. 
722  ; on  the  four  several  kinds  of  carci- 
noma, ii.  757  ; on  carcinoma  simplex  et 
fibrosum,  ii.  757  ; on  carcinoma  reticulare, 

ii. 757;  on  carcinoma  alveolare,  ii.  758; 
on  carcinoma  fasciculatum,  ii.  758;  pro- 
j)Osal  to  separate  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
blood  prior  to  transfusion,  ii.  880. 

Munzenthaler’s  mode  of  operating  in  ex- 
articulation of  the  metatarsal  bones,  ii. 
950. 

MuRRAY’sJDr.,  case  of  ligature  of  the  aorta, 
ii.  254. 

Mitrsinna  on  the  more  general  application 
of  the  trephine,  i.  413  ; on  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i. 
570  ; on  the  operation  for  the  treatment 
of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611  ; on  the 
primitive  direction  of  dislocation  of  the  j 
liunierus,  i.  782. 


Muscles,  lacerations  of,  i.  494. 

Mussey’s,  Dr.,  ease  of  ligature  of  lx>tli 
carotids,  ii.  232 ; on  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  when  air  enters  a vein  during  an 
operation,  ii.  856  ; case  of  resection  of  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together,  ii.  1004. 

Mutter’s  plastic  operations  for  the  relief 
of  deformities  from  burns,  i.  125  ; on  the 
period  at  which  the  operation  for  hare-lip 
should  be  performed,  i.  596  ; on  the  ad- 
vantage of  operating  early  in  hare-lip 
and  cleft-palate,  i.  599  ; on  the  treatment 
of  cleft-palate  after  the  operation  for  hare- 
lip, i.  599  ; on  the  use  of  obturators  in 
cleft-palate,  i.  600 ; on  the  operation  of 
staphyloplasty  by  granulation,  i.  6C0; 
successful  operation  in  a case  of  loss  of 
substance  in  the  hard  palate  from  chronic 
mercurial  disease,  i.  601. 

Mynors’  mode  of  amputating  by  the  circular 
incision,  ii.  890. 

Naegele  on  the  use  of  the  suture  in  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  i.  753,  755. 

N aegele’s,  jun.,  case  of  womb  at  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  ruptured  by  exter- 
nal violence,  i.  485. 

Nannoni  on  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  with  the  circular  cut,ii.  958. 

Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  i.  526. 

Nasse’s  case  of  lymph-swelling  from  exter- 
nal injury,  i.  48  ; on  injecting  a soliitimi 
of  neutralized  nitrate  of  mercury  into  a 
cold  abscess,  i.  90. 

Naumborg  on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii. 
176. 

Neck,  wounds  of  the,  i.  431  ; nature  ofthe 
wounds,  i.  431  ; Astley  Cooper  on  wounds 
of  the  throat,  i.  431  ; deep  penetrating 
wounds,  with  injury  of  the  large  vessels,  i. 
431 ; Travers’  case  of  suicidal  wound' of 
the  lingual  or  facial  artery  near  its 
origin,  with  unsuccessful  ligature  of  the  ^ 
common  carotid,  i.  432  ; injuries  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  i.  432 ; of  the  re- 
current nerve,  i.  432  ; of  the  laryngeal 
nerve,  i.  432  ; Dupuy’s  experiments  on 
the  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves, 
i.  432 ; injury  of  the  sympathetic  or 
phrenic  nerve,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
i.  432 ; wound  of  the  windpipe,  i.  4-32 : 
loss  of  voice  in  large  wounds  of  the  wind- 
pipe, i.  432 ; Hennen  on  emphysema  in 
wounds  of  the  windpipe,  i.  432  ; treatment 
of  transveree  wounds  of  the  windpipe,  i. 
433;  Fricke  on  the  treatment  of  severe 
wounds  of  the  neck,  i.  433  ; South  on  po- 
sition in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the 
windpipe,  i.  433  ; South  on  the  treatment 
of  such  wounds,  i.  4-33  ; treatment  of  the 
general  symptoms  accomi)anying 
wounds,  i.  433 ; subsequent  treatment,  l 
4.34 ; ^uth  on  the  treatment  of  sneh 
wounds,  when  there  is  much  intlamma- 
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tion,  i.  4-34 ; South's  case  of  fistulous 
wouud  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  i.  434;  Astley  Cooper’s  case  of 
fistulous  opening  in  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
i.  434  ; South  on  secondary  htcniorrhage 
in  cut  throat,  i.  434;  Macmurdo’s  case,  i. 
434  ; stabs  of  the  windpipe,  i.  434  ; bruised 
I wounds  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  i. 

I 435 ; shot-wounds  with  loss  of  substance, 

■ i.  435 ; South  on  the  management  of  the 
I' resulting  fistula,  i.  435;  wounds  of  the 
|;  gullet,  i.  435;  signs  and  treatment,  i. 
M35 ; the  oesophagus-tube,  i.  435;  Astley 

S Cooper’s  objection  to  the  use  of  the  tube, 
i.  435 ; Stark's  case,  i.  435 ; Dr.  Ryau’s 
case,  i.  436 ; Henneu’s  case  of  wound  of 
the  larynx  and  oesophagus,  i.  437 ; heal- 
f ing  of  wounds  of  the  gullet,  i.  437 ; stabs 
j of  the  gullet,  i.  437  ; deep  wounds  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  i.  437 ; Hennen’s  case 
jrof  severe  nervous  S3'mptoms  following 
■ gunshot  wound  of  the  throat,  i.  437; 
•Kennedy’s  case  of  gunshot- wound  of  the 
•right  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  i. 
1438. 

ffiCROsis,  i.  687 ; definition  and  divisions, 
i.  687 ; situation,  i.  687  ; causes,  i.  687  ; 
p Muller  on  the  causes  of  necrosis,  and  on 
Hhe  process  of  regeneration,  i.  687  ; Brom- 
|u  field  and  Lawrence’s  cases  of  necrosis  from 
ij'irritation,  i.  688  ; symptoms,  i.  688  ; John 
Hunter  on  the  ossific  inflammation  pre- 
■ceding  necrosis,  i.  688  ; diagnosis,  i.  689  ; 
distinguishing  characters  of  caries  and 
necrosis,  i.  689  ; separation  of  the  dead 
I'bone  as  sequestrum,  i.  690 ; the  processes 
I'of  exfoliation,  and  of  compensation  for 
the  dead  bone,  i.  690;  the  reproduction  of 
‘bone  not  dependent  on  the  periosteum,  i. 
691  ; Lawrence  on  the  terms  “ necrosis” 
and  “exfoliation,”  i.  691  ; Weinhold’s 
objection  to  the  term  “ exfoliation,”  i. 
•691 ; John  Hunter  on  the  process  of  exfo- 
liation, i.  691  : John  Hunter  and  Miescher 
on  the  signs  of  exfoliation,  i.  692;  Mie- 

Ischer  and  South  on  the  absorption  of  part 
of  the  dead  bone  in  the  process  of  exfolia- 
tion, i.  692,  693 ; Troja  on  the  incipient 
production  of  new  bone  after  necrosis,  i. 
f:  693;  Weinhold  on  the  cloaoe  in  necrosis, 

II-  694;  Midler  on  the  production  of  new 
ione,  i.  694  ; Lawrie  on  the  part  played 
i>y  the  dead  bone  in  the  process  of  repro- 
Inction,  i.  694  ; Miescher  on  the  process 
if  cicatrization,  i.  695  ; John  Hunter  on 
he  species  of  exfoliation,  i.  695  ; prognosis, 

• 696 ; cases  of  necrosis  indirectly  affect- 
ng  the  joints,  and  requiring  amputation, 

• 696 ; Porter’s  case  of  wound  of  the  pop- 
iteal  artery  by  a sequestrum,  i.  696  ; treat- 
nent,  i.  697  ; separation  and  removal  of 
1^  he  sequestrum,  i.  697  ; treatment  in  cases 
>f  necrosis  of  old  standing,  i.  698;  cases 
-■ij  n which  amputation  is  indicated,  i.  698. 


Negkier  on  fresh  walnut  leaves,  and  their 
decoction  in  scrofula,  i.  624. 

Nelken’s  Dr.,  instrument  for  applying  the 
ligature  in  rectal  fistula,  i.  732. 

Nember  on  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
strangulated  hernia,  ii.  32. 

Nephrotomy,  ii.  542. 

Nerves,  division  of,  in  neuralgia,  ii.  883. 

Nestek  on  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  downwards  and  inwards  in 
hip-disease,  i.  258. 

Neuralgia,  division  of  nerves  in,  ii.  883. 

Nevermann  on  the  stanching  the  bleeding 
from  an  intercostal  artery,  i.  448  ; mode 
of  operating,  i.  448  ; treatment  of  lacerated 
perineum,  by  cauterizing  with  unslaked 
lime,  and  afterwards  by  position,  i.  612  ; 
statistics  of  tracheotomy  in  laryngitis 
and  tracheitis,  ii.  399. 

Nicolai  recommends  the  use  of  the  appara- 
tus for  fractured  neck  of  the  femur  in  the 
treatment  of  hip  disease,  i.  263 ; on  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  white  swelling, 

i. '275 ; on  the  anatomy  of  white  swelling,  i. 
276;  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  570. 

Niel  on  gold  and  its  preparations  in  primary 
and  secondary  syphilis,  i.  669. 

Nipples,  inflammation  and  fissure  of.  See 
Inflammation  of  the  Breast. 

Noel  on  mortification  from  spurred  rye,  i. 
6 1 ; on  the  operation  for  the  treatment  of 
lacerated  perineum,  i.  611  : on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sutures,  i.  61 1 . 

Noma.  See  Mortification. 

Nose,  double,  ii.  851 ; nose-making,  ii.  830. 

Nostrils,  growing  together  and  narrowing  of, 

ii.  313  ; foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  380. 

Nuck  on  ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for  its 

radical  cure,  ii.  24  ; on  the  diverticulum 
of  the  peritoneum  in  the  female,  ii.  65. 

Nymphse,  abscess  of,  i.  160. 

Nysten  on  the  cause  of  death  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  a vein,  ii.  856. 

O’Beirne,  Dr.,  on  the  fatal  character  of 
tetanus,  i.  380 ; on  the  introduction  of  a 
thick  elastic  tube  through  the  rectum  into 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  stran- 
gulated hernia,  ii.  32;  case  of  simple 
serous  cysts  of  the  neck,  ii.  695. 

O’Bryen’s  case  of  displacement  of  the  heart 
ii.  96. 

O’Callaghan’s,  Dr.,  case  of  the  lodgment  of 
aforeign  body  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  395. 

Occipital  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  239, 

(Esophagotomy,  ii.  385. 

CEsophagus.  wounds  of,  i.  435 ; stricture  of, 
ii.  317  ; foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  381. 

Oesterlen’s  observations  on  the  re-break- 
ing a badly-united  fracture,  i.  525  ; ap- 
paratus for  re-breakiiig  the  bone,  i.  525. 

O Ferrall’s.  Dr.,  case  of  sarcomatous  scro- 
tum. ii.  807. 
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Ogle’s  case  of  puncturing  the  dura  mater 
to  remove  the  etfused  blood,  i.  407. 

Olecranon,  fracture  of,  i.  5(i0. 

Oliver’s  case  of  fatal  haimorrhage  from 
leech-bites,  ii.  SG6. 

Ollenroth  on  the  use  of  caustic  to  destroy 
the  ends  of  broken  bone  in  false  joints,  i. 
.590 ; modes  of  operating  in  ovarian 
dropsy,  ii.  487. 

Ollivier  on  dislocation  of  the  femur  di- 
rectly downwards,  i.  79G. 

Omalgia,  inflammation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  i.  270  ; three  stages  of  the  disease, 

i.  270;  symptoms  and  results,  i.  270  ; 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  i. 
271 ; abscesses  and  caries  of  the  bone,  i. 
271  ; post-mortem  appearances,  i.  271  ; 
etiology,  prognosis,  aud  treatment,  i.  271. 

Onsenoort’s,  van,  plan  to  prevent  the 
needles  tearing  out  after  the  operation  for 
hare-lip,  i.  599  ; on  the  treatment  of  hy- 
drocele by  seton,  ii.  505  ; mode  of  ampu- 
tating at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  956. 

Onychia  maligna.  See  Ingrowing  of  the 
Nails. 

Oppenheim  on  the  introduction  of  the  seton 
in  false  joints,  i.  593  ; case  of  excision  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  ii.  978. 

Orchitis.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle. 

Organic  parts  lost,  restoration  of  : — • 
history  of  nose-making,  ii.  8.30 ; the 
Indian  method,  ii.  831  ; the  Taliacotian 
operation,  ii.  831  ; practised  in  England 
by  Lynn,  Sutcliffe,  and  Carpue,  ii.  831  ; 
Graefe’s  modification  of  the  Taliacotian 
operation,  ii.  831  ; the  second  Indian 
method,  ii.  832;  South  on  the  practice  of 
plastic  surgery  in  England,  ii.  832  ; the 
several  methods  of  reparation  by  a fold 
of  skin  from  the  neighbourhood,  ii.  832  ; 
the  value  of  plastic  operations,  ii.  833 ; 
rhinoplasty,  and  its  occasional  unfavour- 
able results,  ii.  833  ; subsequent  changes 
in  the  new  nose,  ii.  834  ; the  Indian  ope- 
ration preferable,  ii.  834  ; Balfour,  Braid, 
South,  Barthe'lemy,  and  Regnault’s  cases 
of  reunion  of  separated  parts,  ii.  835  : 
nose-making  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 

ii.  83G  ; the  Indian  method  of  rhinoplasty, 
ii.  836  : directions  for  the  operation,  ii. 
836  ; Graefe,  Dieffenbach,  Delpech,  and 
Labat’s  modifications,  ii.  836  ; subsequent 
symptoms  and  treatment,  ii.  838  ; occur- 
rence of  gangrene,  i.  838  ; removal  of  the 
stitches  or  pins,  ii.  839  ; division  of  the 
fold  of  skin  after  complete  union  of  the 
new  nose,  ii.  839  ; after-operations  for 
perfecting  the  form  of  the  nose,  ii.  839  ; 
Graefe  on  the  proper  formation  of  the 
nostrils,  ii.  839 ; defects  of  the  wings  of 
the  nose,  ii.  840;  Dieffeubach’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  840;  deficiency  of  the  side-edge 
as  well  as  of  the  wing  of  the  nose,  ii.  840 ; 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  sunken  in,  ii.  840  ; 


directions  for  the  operation,  ii.  840- 
Dieffenbach’s  modification  of  the  o]>era- 
tion,  ii.  840 ; deficient  columiia  narium, 
ii.  840  ; the  operation,  ii.  840 ; lx)ttle-' 
nose,  and  the  operation  to  remedy  the  de-  . 
formity,  ii.  841  ; Gensoul’s  modificatioQ  i 
of  the  operation  for  deficient  columna  i 
narium,  ii.  841  ; Gensoul’s  case  of  ehilo-  . 
plasty,  to  remedy  the  deformity  caused  by  ( 
gangrene,  ii.  841  ; forming  the  nose  fron  \ 
the  skin  of  the  arm,  ii.  842 ; a more  i 
troublesome  and  uncertain  operation  than  i 
the  Indian  method,  ii.  842  ; directions  for  i 
the  German  operation,  ii.  842  ; Benedict 
and  Galenzowski’s  modifications  of  the  ^ 
operation,  ii.  843;  the  Italian  operation,^  , 
as  modified  by  Graefe,  ii.  843  ; raising  a i-t 
sunken  nose,  ii.  843 ; Dieffenbach’s  opera- 
tion,  ii.  843 ; dressing  and  after-treat-  ■ 
ment,  ii.  844;  Liston  and  Fergusson’s 
operations,  ii.  844  ; Dieffenbach’s  opera- S 
tion  for  dropping  in  of  the  bridge  of  the  « 
nose,  from  destruction  of  part  of  the  sep-  »■ 
turn,  ii.  845;  the  inhealing  of  metallieH 
frames  to  remedy  sunken  noses,  ii.  845 
Tyrrell’s  case,  ii.  845 ; Dieffenhach's^ 
operation  to  remedy  the  turning  down- 
wards  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  ii.  845;  me- 
chanical  compensation  for  lost  parts,  ii.S 
846  ; artificial  legs,  ii.  846  ; the  woodena 
leg,  ii.  846;  Pare,  Ravaton,  White,  .4.ddi-'y^ 
son,  Wilson,  Briinninghausen,  Stark,  Ber-^ 
rens,  Heine,  Graefe,  Riihl,  Palm,  Dom-  ri, 
bluth,  Schmucker,  Wals,  Miles,  and  d| 
Serre’s  artificial  legs,  ii.  846 ; selection  * 
of  an  artificial  leg,  ii.  846  ; description  of  ^ 
Ruhl’s  artificial  leg,  ii.  846 ; of  Starit’s  1 
artificial  thigh,  ii.  847 ; description  and  s 
application  of  the  wooden  leg,  ii.  847 ; 
Ruhl’s  wooden  leg,  ii.  847  : artificialfoot,  ^ 
ii.  847  ; artificial  hands,  ii.  84.8;  Pliny,  ^ 
Gdtz  von  Berlichingen,  Pare.  Wilson,  and 
Ballif’s  artificial  hands,  ii.  848 ; artificial  4 
upper  ar7its,  ii.  848 ; description  of  the  ■ 
apparatus,  ii.  848;  artificial  noses  asd  i^ 
ears,  ii.  848 ; supplg  of  lost  portions  of  -a 
the  hard  palate,  ii.  849  ; use  of  obturators,  m 
ii.  849  ; replacement  of  the  teeth,  ii.  849 : > 
transplantation  of  teeth,  ii.  849;  applica-  • 
tion  of  artificial  teeth,  ii.  849.  I 

SUPERFLUITY  OF : — supernimcTOTf 

fingers  and  toes,  ii.  850 ; two  different  w 
forms,  ii.  85t) ; treatment  by  operation,  n-  ^ 
850;  superniimerari/ teeth. \\.  S^O causes,* 
ii.  850  ; deformity  caused  by  the  irregnlsf  i 
position  of  the  teeth,  ii.  850 ; treatmont,  » 
li.  850;  double  nose,  ii.  851  ; either  con- - 
genital  or  acquired,  ii.  851  ; enormon* 
degeneration  of  the  nose,  and  its  treat- » 
meut  by  operation,  ii.  851;  treatment  o i 
cleft  nose,  li.  851  ; Iley’s  case  of  imincn« 
tumour  of  the  nose,  li.  851 ; 
on  the  nature  and  characters  of  thr-  r 
tumours,  ii.  851. 
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RiBASirs  on  the  removal  of  the  relaxed 
uvula  by  cutting,  i.  1-17. 

RioLi’s  case  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater, 
treated  by  operation,  ii.  689. 
rred’s  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii. 
968 ; mode  of  operating  in  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  ii.  974. 

SBORNE,  Dr.,  on  the  application  of  leeches 
; to  mucous  surfaces,  ii.  865 ; use  of  the 
; polytome,  ii.  868. 

s calcis,  fracture  of,  i.  585  ; dislocation  of, 
li.  812. 

s hyoides,  fracture  of,  i.  530. 

BIAS’ DER  on  the  operation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lacerated  perineum,  i.  611  ; on 
i the  extirpation  of  the  cancerous  neck  of 
the  -womb,  ii.  821. 

•Shaoghnessy’s  case  ,of  removal  of  the 
upper  jaw,  ii.  999. 
steosarcoma,  ii,  677. 

Eteosteatoma,  ii.  677. 

TTO  on  hydrocephalocele,  ii.  98 ; on  the 
; causes  of  cerebral  rupture,  ii.  99. 
t'OTiEPONT  on  the  causes  of  congenital 
Idislocation,  i.  769. 
farian  dropsy,  ii.  486. 
v’aritis  regarded  by  Ricord  a complication 
of  gonorrhea,  i.  159. 

.•ary,  extirpation  of,  ii.  487. 

.yen’s  case  of  viper-bite,  i.  356 ; on  the 
>post-mortem  appearances  in  Stevens’  case 
of  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac,  ii.  257. 

iget’s  cases  of  diseased  undescended  tes- 
ticle, ii.  814. 

iiLLAUD  on  iodine  in  hard  swellings  of 
the  testicle,  i.  669. 

iiLLOux  on  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
.perienced  in  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
thumb  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  i,  795. 
iJola’s  mode  of  operating  for  stone,  ii. 
594. 

11  .late,  hard,  cleft  in  the,  i.  599. 

1 — , soft,  cleft  iu  the,  i.  602. 
fl  .i.letta  on  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
X hip.  i.  769,  802  ; on  the  post-mortem  ap- 
X pearances  in,  i.  803  ; case  of  congenital 
4 dislocation  of  the  patella,  i.  805 ; of  ex- 
■ tirpation  of  the  womb,  ii.  825. 

■ i.MF.R  on  the  torsion  of  arteries,  i.  309. 

4 ‘racentesis  thoracis,  ii.  473 ; abdominis,  ii. 
182  ; uteri,  ii.  495  ; of  the  intestines  in 
ympanitis,  ii.  495. 
raphimosis,  ii.  .349. 

iKB,  Ambrose,  used  the  ligature  in  cases 
>f  relaxed  uvula,  i.  147  ; on  the  operation 
or  the  treatment  of  ingrowing  of  the  nail, 
. 200 ; on  the  use  of  the  ligature  for 
bounded  ves.sels,  i.  320;  bandage  for 
Iracturcd  clavicle,  i.  551 ; on  the  rotation 
p)f  the  foot  outwards  in  fracture  of  the 
% leck  of  the  femur,  i.  564  ; apparatus  for 
racture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; 
>n  the  operation  for  lacerated  perineum. 


i.  611  ; on  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  i.  769  ; ou  ligature  of  the  hernial 
sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  24 ; on  the  ope- 
ration of  dilating  the  abdominal  ring,  the 
hernial  sac  being  unopened,  ii.  43  ; ou  the 
causes  of  club-foot,  ii.  176. 

Parent  on  the  liydrarg.  cyan,  in  syphilis, 
i.  662. 

Paris’,  Dr.,  case  of  a forei^  body  remain- 
ing a long  while  in  the  windpipe,  ii.  396 ; 
on  cancer  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  815.  _ 

Park’s  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii.  969; 
mode  of  operating  in  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  981 ; on  the  mode  of  union  after 
the  operation,  ii.  982. 

Paronychia,  i.  192. 

Parotid  duct,  fistula  of,  i.  714. 

Parotid  gland,  inflammation  of,  i.  148 ; 
abscess  of,  i.  148;  cancer  of,  ii.  780; 
diseases  of,  ii.  780;  extirpation  of,  ii. 
782. 

Patella,  fracture  of,  i.  576  ; dislocation  of, 
i.  804. 

Pattison’s  case  of  teleangiectasy  treated  by 
acupuncture  with  red-hot  needles,  ii.  285. 

Pauli  on  tattooing  moles  of  the  skin,  ii. 
286. 

Paulus  .fficiNETA  OH  the  removal  of  the 
relaxed  uvula  by  cutting,  i.  147  ; cau- 
terized it  with  the  aid  of  the  staphylo- 
kauston,  i.  147  ; on  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautei-y  for  the  radical  cure  of  her- 
nia, ii.  23  ; on  aneurism,  ii.  197. 

Pearson’s,  Dr.,  opinion  relative  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  i.  35. 

Pearson  opposed  to  incisions  in  carbuncle, 

i.  138;  on  the  symptoms  preceding  and 
accompanying  the  formation  of  a lumbar 
abscess,  i.  186;  on  the  situation  of  the 
external  abscess,  i.  187;  prefers  making 
a small  aperture  in  lumbar  abscess,  and 
treating  the  ulcer  in  a gentle  manner,  i. 
190;  on  the  treatment  of  the  sinuous 
cavities  resulting  from  lumbar  abscess,  by 
injections,  i.  191  ; states  that  the  larger 
arteries  sometimes  ulcerate  into  the  ab- 
scess, i.  191  : on  venereal  paronychia,  i. 
194  ; on  erethismus  mercurialis,  i.  677  ; 
on  the  cachexia  syphiloidea,  i.  678;  on 
the  eczema  mercuriale,  i.  679 ; on  the 
treatment  of  erethismus  mercurialis  and 
eczema  mercuriale,  i.  680. 

Pelletan  on  the  mechanism  of  the  fat 
rupture  when  it  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  ii.  62  : case  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  aneurisms  in  the  same  per- 
son, ii.  204. 

Pellieux  ou  the  symptoms  of  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  back- 
wards, i.  778. 

Pelobze’s  experiments  on  stone-solvents, 

ii.  554. 

Pelvic  bones,  fracture  of,  i.  543  ; dislocation 
of,  i.  775. 
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Penaua’s  case  of  hydroceplialocele,  ii.  98. 

Penis,  cancer  oi;  ii.  800 ; amputation  of;  ii. 
801  ; by  ligature,  ii.  802. 

Penis,  wounds  of,  i.  487 ; treatment  of 
these  wounds,  i.  487  ; laeeration  of  the 
eavernous  bodies  by  forcibly  binding  the 
penis  during  erection,  i.  487 ; conse- 
quences and  treatment,  i.  487  ; South  on 
incising  the  spongy  body  of  the  penis  not 
always  a cause  of  loss  of  the  power  of  erec- 
tion, i,  487  ; Mdller’s  case  of  gangrene  of 
the  penis  from  the  constriction  of  a metal 
ring,  i.  487 ; South’s  objection  to  ampu- 
tation of  the  penis  for  lacerations  of  the 
cavernous  bodies,  i.  488  ; rupture  of  the 
urethra,  i.  488 ; symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, i.  488  ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
rupture  of  the  urethra,  i.  488. 

Pennock,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  cupping 
glasses  in  vipers’  bites,  i.  353. 

Pentzlin  on  the  treatment  of  itch,  i.  639. 

Percival,  Dr.,  on  an  epidemic  vaginal 
catarrh,  i.  161. 

Percy  on  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in 
injuries  of  the  brain,  i.  398  ; on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  the  treat- 
ment of  foul,  gangrenous,  or  torpid  ulcers, 
i.  615;  on  passing  a leaden  thread  into 
Steno’s  duct,  after  the  cheek  has  been 
penetrated,  in  the  operation  for  salivary 
fistula,  i.  713;  operation  for  enlargement 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  561  ; moxa  made  with 
the  pith  of  the  sun-flower,  ii.  883  ; on  the 
excision  of  joints,  ii.  969. 

Pericardium,  wounds  of,  i.  456.  See 
Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

Perineal  fistula,  i.  744  ; abscess,  i.  744 ; rup- 
ture, ii.  90. 

Perineum,  female,  lacerations  of,  i. 
608  ; causes,  situation,  and  extent,  i.  608  ; 
slight  lacerations,  i.  608 : results  of  ex- 
tensive lacerations,  i.  608 ; inability  to 
retain  the  faces  in  complete  laceration 
from  the  vagina  to  the  rectum,  i.  608  ; 
treatment  of  extensive  laceration,  i.  608  ; 
by  sutures,  i.  608;  by  position,  i.  608; 
central  laceration,  i.  608;  treatment  of 
large  and  recent  lacerations  by  the  stitch, 
i.  608  ; Duparcque  on  the  treatment  of 
lacerations  of  the  perineum,  i.  609  ; results 
of  these  lacerations,  i.  609  ; Dr.  Churchill 
on  the  treatment  of  lacerated  perineum,  j 
i.  609  ; Duparcque  on  the  scarring  of  the 
edges  of  the  torn  perineum,  i.  609  ; ope- 
rations on  old  lacerations  when  extending 
into  the  rectum  uncertain  in  their  conse- 
quences, i.  610  ; when  contra-indicated,  i. 
610  ; description  of  the  operation,  i.  610  ; 
Ambrose  Pare,  Guillebonneau,  Mauri- 
ceau.  La  Motte,  Smellic,  Noel,  Saucerotte, 
Dupuytren,  Mursinna,  Menzel.  Osiander,  | 
Dieffenbach,  Moutaiu,  and  lloiix  on  this  ' 
operation,  i.  611  ; Guillebonneau,  Mau-  | 
riceau.  La  Motte,  Smellie,  Noel,  Sauce-  i 


rotte,  Dieffenbach,  Poux,  Montain,  and 
llitgeon  on  the  application  of  sutures,  i. 
611;  Davidson’s  successful  operation,]] 
611  ; subsequent  treatment,  i.  611  ; Dief- 
fenbach on  the  artificial  retention  of  fsBcei 
for  several  days  after  the  operation,  i. 
612;  Saucerotte,  Poux,  and  Davidson’s 
cases,  i.  612;  Horner's  recommendation 
to  divide  the  sphincter  ani,  after  union 
has  taken  place,  i.  612;  mode  of  union 
of  old  lacerations,  i.  612;  Nevermann’s 
ti-eatment  by  cauterizing  with  unslaked 
lime,  and  afterwards  by  position,  i.  612. 

Peroneal  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  266. 

Perrault’s  case  of  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint,  ii.  933. 

Perrez  on  the  physiology  of  carbuncle,  I 
136;  on  the  treatment  of  carbuncle,! 
139. 

Perry’s  case  of  aneurism  bursting  into  a 
vein,  ii.  272;  case  of  necrosis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  ii.  994. 

Petit’s  explanation  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  limb  in  hip  disease,  i.  257  ; on  the 
reduction  of  the  consecutive  dislocation,  i. 
268 ; on  the  arrest  of  ha;morrhage  by 
nature,  i.  297  ; on  the  healing  of  woun^ 
of  arteries,  i.  298 ; on  the  more  general 
application  of  the  trephine,  i.  413  ; ban- 
dage and  slippers  for  rupture  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  i.  493,  494;  bandage  for  frac- 
tured clavicle,  i.  551  ; on  the  rotation  of 
the  foot  outwards  in  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  564  ; on  incision  of  the 
hernial  sac,  etc.,  for  its  radical  cure,  ii. 
24 ; case  of  impending  peritonitis  from 
ligature  of  the  hernial  sac,  ii.  29  ; on  the 
operation  of  dilating  the  abdominal  ring, 
the  hernial  sac  being  unopened,  ii.  43; 
on  the  coagula  in  varicose  veius,  ii.  288  ; 
case  of  varices  in  the  upper  extremity, 
ii.  289  ; cases  in  which  severe  symptoms 
followed  the  application  of  the  lipture 
for  piles,  ii.  303  ; mode  of  amputating  by 
the  circular  incision,  ii.  890. 

Peyronie’s,  M.  La,  case  of  abscess  of  the 
dura  mater,  i.  399. 

Phagedena,  sloughing.  See  Mortification. 

Philip’s,  Dr.  Wilson,  experiments  on  the 
condition  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation, 

i.  28  ; on  the  treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel, 

ii.  534. 

Phillips’  case  of  fracture  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra, and  pivot  process  of  the  second,  i. 
532  ; post-mortem  appearances,  i.  53^  • 
case  of  prolapsed  womb  treated  by  caute- 
rization of  the  vaginal  parietes,  ii.  11'- ; 9” 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  m 
treating  prolapse,  ii.  134;  on  acupuncturt 
in  aneurism,  ii.  228  ; case  of  a stick  in  tM 
rectum,  ii.  .392  ; on  the  statistics  of  the 
operations  for  the  extirpation  ofthe  ovarv, 
ii.  490  ; on  the  re.sults  of  amputation,  u- 
905. 
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Phimosis,  ii.  343. 

i*HLEBiTis,  i.  77 ; causes,  symptoms,  and 
terminations,  i.  77 ; Cruveilhier  and  South 
on  phlebitis,  i.  77,  78  ; Hunter  on  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  phlebitis,  i. 
77  ; Hunter,  Abernethy,  Hodgson,  Car- 
michael, Bouillaud,  Travers,  and  Arnott 
on  severe  phlebitis,  i.  78  ; Kibes’  cases  of 
phlebitis,  i.  79 ; Arnott  on  the  morbid 
; appearances  in  phlebitis,  i.  80 ; Dr. 
Robert  Lee  on  inflammation  of  the  femo- 
ral and  iliac  veins,  an  occasional  cause  of 
phlegmasia  doleus,  i.  80 ; Abernethy  on  the 
treatment  of  traumatic  phlebitis,  ii.  863. 
’hlebotomy,  ii.  860. 

’hlegmasia  dolens.  Dr.  R.  Lee  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  femoral  and  iliac  veins,  an 
occasional  cause  of,  i.  80. 

'’hrenic  rupture,  ii.  92. 

i’hysick.  Dr.,  on  the  treatment  of  carbuncle, 

i.  138;  guillotine  instrument  for  ampu- 
I tating  the  tonsils,  i.  145 ; on  the  treat- 
I ment  of  coxalgia,  i.  263 ; on  the  animal 
1 ligature,  i.  307  ; apparatus  for  fracture  of 
i the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; on  the  use 

i of  the  seton  in  false  joints,  i.  593  ; opera- 
I tion  for  artificial  anus,  i.  723 ; on  the 
mode  of  performing  the  Caesarian  opera- 
tion, ii.  443. 

'lEDAGNEL  On  the  cause  of  death  from  the 
entrance  of  air  into  a vein,  ii.  856. 

‘iGNE  on  the  changes  which  the  substance 

■ of  bone  tindergoes  in  advanced  age,  i. 
497 ; on  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  in  false  joints,  i.  591  ; on  the  direc- 

■ tion  and  position  of  natural  and  acquired 
I hare-lip,  i.  595 ; on  the  solution  of  the 
. chloride  of  lime  in  the  treatment  of  foul, 

; gangrenous,  or  torpid  ulcers,  i.  615  ; on 
• the  treatment  of  syphilitic  phimosis,  ii. 

348 ; on  hydrocele  caused  by  gonorrhea, 

ii.  499 ; on  the  nature  of  corns,  ii.  668  ; 
on  the  seat  of  exostosis,  ii.  673. 

iilore’s  case  in  which  he  made  an  artificial 
anus  on  the  right  side  by  opening  the 
caecum,  ii.  328. 

•inel’s  opinions  relative  to  the  formation  of 
pus.  i.  35. 

lORRY  on  the  physical  characters  of  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium,  ii.  479. 

UTCAiRN,  Dr.,  on  immediate  amputation  in 
: gun-shot  wounds,  i.  346  ; on  gold  and  its 
preparations  in  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis,  i.  669. 

iaTsciiAFT’s  cases  of  suppurating  protru- 
sion of  the  brain  in  children,  ii.  102. 
i.anchon’s  case  of  fatal  punctured  wound 
of  the  womb,  i.  486. 

i.ANTADffs  mode  of  amputating  at  the 
hip-joint  with  the  flap-cut  with  a single 
S flap,  ii.  936. 

^ i.attner’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 
i lenck  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  in 
»!  hip-disease,  i.  257. 

I voi,.  I. 


Peoucquet’s  case  of  foreign  body  in  the 
heart,  i.  455. 

PocKELS  on  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  i. 
292. 

Poisoned  Wounds,  i.  348.  See  Wounds. 

Poller  on  puncturing  the  bladder,  ii.  436. 

Polypus,  ii.  726  ; of  the  nostrils,  ii.  729 ; 
of  the  throat,  ii.  738  ; of  the  oesophagus, 
ii.  738  ; in  the  maxillary  sinus,  ii.  739  ; 
of  the  womb,  ii.  746  ; of  the  'vagina,  ii. 
754  ; of  the  rectum,  ii.  754. _ 

Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  264. 

Portal’s  case  of  inflammation  of  the  aorta, 
consequent  on  the  recession  of  measles,  i. 
74;  on  the  ossification  of  arteries  in 
young  children,  i.  77 ; case  of  fatal 
hmmorrhage  consecutive  to  the  opening  a 
tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142  ; on  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  limb  in  hip-disea.se,  i.  257 ; 
mode  of  amputating  by  the  circular  in- 
cision, ii.  891. 

PoRTALUPi’s  case  of  very  large  fatty  tumor, 
ii.  691. 

Porte,  De  la,  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
ovary,  ii.  487- 

Porter’s  case  of  wound  of  the  popliteal 
artery  by  a sequestrum,  i.  696 ; on  the 
passage  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx, 
ii.  394. 

Posch’s  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  leg, 
i.  583. 

Posselt’s  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  ranula,  ii.  406. 

Post’s,  Dr.,  case  of  ligature  of  the  subcla- 
vian above  the  clavicle,  ii.  243 ; on  the 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  ii.  261. 

Pott  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the  spine 
in  lumbar  abscess,  i.  186;  on  the  symp- 
toms and  progress  of  inflammation  in  the 
joints  of  the  vertebrae,  i.  277  ; on  the  so- 
called  palsy  of  the  limbs  in  Pott's  disease, 

i.  278 ; on  the  puffy,  circumscribed,  in- 
dolent tumour  of  the  scalp,  indicative  of 
suppuration  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  skull,  i.  385  ; on  the  symptoms  accom- 
panying fracture  of  the  skull,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  injury  to  the  bone,  but  from 
injury  to  the  brain,  or  of  some  of  the  parts 
contained  in  the  cranium,  i.  389;  on 
puncturing  the  dura  mater,  when  the  ex- 
travasation lies  beneath,  i.  406;  on  extra- 
vasation between  the  meninges,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  i.  406 ; on  the  more 
general  application  of  the  trephine,  i. 
413;  on  the  bent  position  in  fracture  of 
the  femur,  i.  574;  on  effusion  of  blood 
into  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  ii.  455  ; 
on  hajmatocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii. 
457  ; case  of  fusible  calculus  in  a vesical 
rupture,  ii.  547  ; on  cancer  of  the  scrotum, 

ii.  815 ; on  the  age  at  which  chimney- 
sweep’s cancer  generally  occurs,  ii.  816  ; 
mode  of  operating  in  amputation,  ii. 
892, 
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Potter  on  the  results  of  amputation,  ii.  905. 
PouTEAU  recommends  emetics  in  hos))ital 
gangrene,  i.  97  ; on  the  application  of 
caustic  and  the  actual  cautery  in  car- 
buncle, i.  139  ; on  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage by  nature,  i.  297 ; objection  to 
dressing  the  wound,  after  the  operation 
for  rectal  fistula,  i.  731. 

Powell’s,  Dr.,  case  of  a hydrophobic  patient 
biting  another  person,  i.  3G9. 

Powell’s  case  of  rupture  of  the  womb  not 
fatal,  i.  484. 

Pravaz  on  the  reduction  of  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  femur,  i.  803  ; case  of  suc- 
cessful reduction,  i.  804  ; on  acupuncture 
of  the  aueurismal  sac,  and  the  application 
of  galvanism,  ii.  228. 

Preiss  on  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
strangulated  hernia,  ii.  32;  on  the  opera- 
tion of  dilating  the  abdominal  ring,  the 
hernial  sac  being  unopened,  ii.  43. 
Pring’s  case  of  operation  for  artificial  anus 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  colon,  ii.  329. 
Prochaska’s  case  of  sympathetic  abscess  of 
the  brain,  with  irritation  and  suppuration 
of  the  dura  mater,  i.  402. 

Prolapses  : — definition,  ii.  102  ; causes,  ii. 
103;  prolapse  of  the  womb,  ii.  103;  va- 
rieties and  complications,  ii.  103  ; Sabatier 
and  Blundell  on  prolapse  of,  ii.  103 ; 
symptoms  of  incomplete  prolapse,  ii.  104  ; 
Blundell  on  relaxation  and  incomplete 
prolapse,  ii.  104  ; Eamsbotham  on  the  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  urine  in 
prolapse  of,  ii.  104 ; South  on  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  rectum  in  prolapse  of,  ii.  105  ; 
complete  prolapse,  symptoms  and  results, 
ii.  105  ; Blundell  on  the  size  of  the  pro- 
lapsed womb  and. vagina,  ii.  105;  Cru- 
veilbier  and  South  on  the  contents  of  the 
sac  formed  by  the  prolapsed  vagina,  ii. 
105  ; Clarke  on’the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  pi-olapse  is  forming,  ii.  106 ; 
Cruveilhier  on  incontinence  of  urine  in 
‘ prolapse  of  the  womb,  ii.  106  ; Clarke  on 
■ the  size  and  shape  of  the  prolapsed  organ, 
ii.  106  ; Cruveilhier  on  the  altered  form 
and  direction  of  the  os  uteri  in  prolapse 
of  that  organ,  ii.  106;  Cruveilhier  and 
Cloquet  on  the  elongation  of  the  womb  in 
cases  of  prolapse,  ii.  106;  Eamsbotham 
on  the  general  symptoms  of  prolapse  and 
procidentia,  ii.  106;  Clarke  on  the  con- 
secutive ulceration  of  the  vagina,  ii.  106; 
Clotpiet  and  Cruveilhier  on  the  existence 
of  calculi  in  the  displaced  bladder  conse- 
quent on  prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  106;  Cru- 
veilhier and  Cloquet  on  consecutive  dis- 
placement of  the  rectum,  ii.  107;  causes 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  107;  Blundell  and 
Eamsbotham  on  the  causes  of  prolapse,  ii. 
107;  Elliotson,  S.  Cooper,  and  Eams- 
botham’s  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  womb  in 
virgins,  ii.  107  ; Ullsamer  on  endemic 


prolapse  of  the  womb  from  the  use  of  the 
labour-chair,  ii.  108;  Clarke’s  case  of  pro- 
cidentia uteri,  with  separation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  ii.  108  ; prognosis,  ii. 
108  ; treatment,  ii.  108;  mode  of  reducing 
the  prolapse,  ii.  108  ; Euysch  and  Sabatier 
on  the  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  and 
ulcerated  womb,  ii.  109  ; Sabatier  on  the 
treatment  of  the  prolapsed  pregnant 
womb,  ii.  109;  after-treatment,  ii.  109 ; 
Clarke  on  the  after-treatment  of  proci- 
dentia uteri,  ii.  109  ; Clarke  on  theappli- 
cation  of  injections,  ii.  1 10  ; Clarke  on  the 
treatmentof  the  ulcerated  vagina,  ii.  IIO; 
Clarke’s  objections  to  sponge  as  a pe.ssary, 
ii.  110;  use  of  pessaries,  ii.  110  ; the  oval 
pessary  and  its  application,  ii.  110; 
Clarke’s  pessary,  ii.  Ill;  inconvenience 
of  pessaries,  ii.  Ill;  Hull’s  utero-alxlo- 
minal  supporter,  ii.  11 1 ; King’s  bandage, 
ii.  112;  Phillips’  case  of  prolapse  treated 
by  cauterization  of  the  parietes  of  the  va- 
gina, ii.  1 12  ; Clarke  on  the  corrosion  of 
pessaries  in  the  passage,  and  on  the  de- 
posit of  calculous  matter  on  them,  ii.  1 12 ; 
Hall,  Ireland,  Velpeau,  and  Be'rard’s 
operation  for  prolapse,  ii.  112;  Dieffen- 
bach  and  Lawrie  on  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  prolapse,  ii.  113  ; Ker’s  case 
of  procidentia  treated  with  the  secale  cor- 
nutum,  ii.  113;  Bellini’s  operation,  ii. 
1 13  ; Fricke’s  operation  of  episioraphy,  iL 
114;  Gedding’s  cases  in  which  episio- 
raphy was  performed,  ii.  114;  symptoms 
sometimes  following  the  reduction  of  an 
old  prolapse,  ii.  115;  removal  of  the  pro- 
lapsed organ  when  scirrhous,  by  the 
ligature  or  by  incision,  ii.  115;  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter  in  cases  of  prolapse,  ii. 
115;  Eecamier,  Marjolin,  Cruveilhier, 
and  Langenbeck  on  excision  of  the  pro- 
lapsed scirrhous  womb,  ii.  115  ; prolapse 
of  the  womb  with  inversion,  ii.  115;  defi- 
nition, ii.  115  ; varieties,  ii.  116  ; Cross* 
on  the  characters  of  the  respective  va- 
rieties, ii.  116;  Crosse  on  the  successive 
steps  of  the  inverting  process,  ii.  116; 
Crosse  on  the  concavity  formed  in  all 
cases  of  inversion,  ii.  117  ; caus^  i'- 
ll 7 ; Hachmann  on  spontaneous  iuvei^ 
sion  from  spasm,  ii.  117;  Clarke  and 
Crosse  on  polypus  of  the  fundus  uteri  as 
a cause  of  inversion,  ii.  1 1 7 ; Crosse  on 
coagulated  blood,  hydatids  and  moles  m 
the  womb  as  causes  of  inversion,  ii-_  H6’ 
sjinptoms  of  the  quickly-formed  inver- 
sion, ii.  118;  Dailliez  on  strangulation  of 
intestine  in  the  concavity  formed  by  the 
inverted  womb,  ii.  118;  Clarke  on  the 
character  of  the  discharge  in  inverted 
uterus,  ii.  119;  diagnosis  of  inversion 
from  prolapse,  ii.  119;  reduction  of  the 
inverted  womb,  ii.  119;  after-treatment, 
ii.  119;  treatment  when  the  reductw 
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cannot  be  etfected,  ii.  119  ; when  the  pla- 
centa is  attached  to  the  inverted  organ,  ii. 
120;  in  chronic  inversion,  ii.  120  ; Clarke 
on  the  treatment  of  chronic  inversion,  ii. 
120;  Clarke  on  the  treatment  of  recent 
inversion,  ii.  120 ; Clarke  on  the  diag- 
nosis between  chronic  inversion  and  poly- 
pus uteri,  ii.  120 ; treatment  when  the  re- 
duction of  the  inverted  organ  is  impos- 
sible, ii.  1 20 ; removal  of  the  inverted 
womb,  if  affected  with  cancer  or  other  de- 
generation, ii.  120;  Clarke  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inverted  womb,  complicated 
with  procidentia,  ii.  121  ; Clarke,  Cheva- 
lier, Blundell,  Dr.  J.  Clarke,  and  Dr. 
Symonds’  cases  of  removal  of  the  inverted 
womb  by  ligatui’e,  ii.  121 ; prolapse  of  the 
vayina,  ii.  122;  definition  and  varieties, 
ii.  122  : Clarke  and  John  Burns  on  pro- 
lapse of  the  vagina,  ii.  122  ; characters  of 
complete  prolapse,  ii.  122;  of  imperfect 
prolapse,  ii.  122;  diagnosis  between  pro- 
lapse of  the  vagina  and  of  the  womb,  ii. 

122  ; Clarke  and  Blundell  on  the  symp- 
I toms  of  prolapse  of  the  vagina,  ii.  122; 

■ predisposing  and  occasional  causes,  ii. 

123  ; Clarke  on  the  causes  and  symptoms 
. of  posterior  prolapse  of  the  vagina,  ii. 

123;  reduction  of  the  prolapse,  ii.  123; 
( Clarke  on  the  treatment  of  posterior  pro- 
i lapse,  ii.  123;  after-treatment,  ii.  124; 
t prolapse  of  the  bladder,  ii.  124;  symp- 
■- toms,  ii.  124;  diagnosis  between  prolapse 
of  the  bladder  and  of  the  womb,  ii.  125  ; 
treatment,  ii.  125 ; South’s  case  of  pro- 
lapse of  the  bladder  relieved  by  opera- 
tion, ii.  126;  Lightfoot’s  case  in  which 
he  perfonned  the  operation  of  episio- 
raphy,  ii.  129;  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
ii.  129;  three  forms  of  prolapse  of  the 
rectum,  ii.  130 ; Copeland  on  prolapse 
■of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
ii.  130;  Syme  on  prolapsus  aiii,  ii. 
130;  Bushe  describes  two  forms  of  pro- 
lapsed rectum,  ii.  130;  Berard  jun.’s 
case  of  invagination  of  the  rectum 
through  the  anus,  ii.  130;  characters  of 
prolapse  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum, 
ii  130;  of  prolapse  of  all  the  coats,  ii. 
131 ; symptoms,  ii.  131  ; Bushe  on  the 
■characters  of  prolapse,  ii.  131 ; Syme  on 
the  characters  of  prolapsus  aui,  ii.  131  ; 
Copeland,  Syme,  and  Bushe  on  the  diag- 
nosis between  prolapsed  rectum  and 
haemorrhoids,  and  intus-susception,  ii. 
131  ; causes,  ii.  132 ; Bushe  on  the 
changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  in  old  prolapses,  ii.  132  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  132;  reduction  of  the  prolapse, 
ii.  132;  Brodie  and  South  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prolapse  in  children,  ii.  132; 
Diipuytren  objects  to  scarifications  or 
leeches  in  treating  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
ii.  133;  prevention  of  the  return  of  the 


prolapse,  ii.  133;  Klein  and  Schwarz  on 
the  treatment  of  prolapse,  ii.  133  ; Brodie 
on  the  treatment  of  prolapsed  rectum  with 
piles  in  the  adult,  ii.  134;  Dupuytren’s 
operation  for  long-standing  prolapse,  ii. 
134;  Phillips  on  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautery  in  treating  prolapse,  ii. 
134;  Hey  on  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  bowel  in  old  prolapses,  ii. 
134  ; Key’s  operation,  ii.  134  ; Velpeau’s 
modification,  ii.  135 ; Copeland’s  ope- 
ration, ii.  135 ; M‘Cormac  on  careful 
traction  of  the  skin  in  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
tum, ii.  136  ; changes  that  take  place  in 
old  prolapses,  ii.  136  ; extirpation  of  the 
degenerated  parts,  ii.  136  ; Salmon’s  ope- 
ration, ii.  136;  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  irreducible  pi'olapse,  ii.  136; 
Ansiaux  and  Diipuytren  on  the  actual 
cautery  in  irreducible  prolapse,  ii.  136; 
prolapse  of  an  ensheathed  upper  intestine, 
ii.  137  ; Bushe  on  relaxation  of  the  anus, 
ii.  137 ; causes,  signs,  and  results,  ii.  137  ; 
Bushe  on  relaxation  of  the  rectum  with 
invagination  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ii. 
137  ; causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  ii. 
137 ; Somme’s  case,  ii.  137 ; Salmon  on 
the  incautious  use  of  enemata  a cause  of 
relaxed  rectum,  ii.  138. 

Prostate,  retention  of  urine  from  inflam- 
mation of,  ii.  419  ; suppuration  and  ab- 
scess of,  ii.  419;  swelling  of,  from  vari- 
cose veins,  ii.  421  ; induration  of,  ii.  421  ; 
chronic  enlargement  of,  ii.  422  ; retention 
of  urine  from,  ii.  424 ; stones  in  the,  ii. 
633. 

PnooT,  Dr.,  on  the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  urine,  ii.  519 ; on  lithic  or  uric  acid 
sediments,  ii.  528;  characters  of  yellow 
sediments,  ii.  528  ; of  red  or  lateritious 
sediments,  ii.  528  ; of  pink  sediments,  ii. 
528  ; white  lithate  or  urate  of  soda  sedi- 
ment, ii.  529  ; characters  and  accompaii}'- 
iug  s^'mptoms  of  the  phosphatic  sedi- 
ments, ii.  529  ; causes,  ii.  530  ; o.xalate  of 
lime  sediment,  ii.  530  ; characters  of  the 
urine  in  cystic  oxide  calculus,  ii.  530; 
characters  and  symptoms  of  crystallized 
uric  acid  gravel,  ii.  531 ; on  the  crystal- 
lized phosphatic  gravel,  ii.  532  ; on  the 
rarity  of  crystallized  oxalate  of  lime 
gravel,  ii.  532  ; on  the  treatment  of  a fit 
of  the  gravel,  ii.  535  ; of  cystic  oxide 
gravel,  ii.  537 ; of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
diathesis,  ii.  537  ; of  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis, ii.  538 ; on  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  calculi  in  the  kidneys,  ii.  540 ; on 
renal  calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  540; 
on  renal  calculi  of  cystic  oxide,  ii.  541  ; 
on  the  rarity  of  phosphatic  renal  calculi, 
ii.  541  ; on  the  treatment  of  nephritis 
complicating  renal  calculi,  ii.  542 ; on 
the  spontaneous  breaking  up  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  ii.  548  ; on  the  symptoms  of 
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vesical  calculus,  ii.  550 ; on  the  use  of 
stone-solvents,  ii.  554. 

Psoitis.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Lumbar 
Muscles. 

Psoas  abscess,  i.  185. 

Psora,  i.  634. 

Pudic,  common,  ligature  of,  ii.  258. 

Punctured  wounds,  i.  .331.  See  Wounds. 

Pus,  the  secretion  of,  i.  34  ; resorption  of,  i. 
36  ; Vogel  and  Bonnet  on  the  effects  of, 

i.  36  ; qualities  of  pure  good  pus,  i.  38 ; 
formation  of,  i.  39  ; Travers  on  the  pur- 
poses which  the  formation  of  pus  serves 
in  the  economy,  i.  39 ; Hunter  on  the 
qualities  of  pus  and  the  pus  globules,  i. 
39 ; Hunter  and  Gulliver  on  the  putre- 
faction of  pus,  i.  39  ; Senac  on  the  globu- 
lar structure  of,  i.  39 ; Gueterbock  on  the 
composition  and  chemical  analysis  of,  i. 
40;  composition  of  the  serum  of,  i.  40; 
fatty  vesicles  discovered  by  Henle  in  the 
serum  of,  i.  40  ; Gueterbock’s  discovery 
of  pyine.  i.  40  ; characters  of  pus  globules, 
i 40  ; Maudt  on  the  pus  globules,  i.  40  ; 
discovery  of  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
pus  globules  by  Gueterbock,  i.  41 ; Mayo 
describes  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pus 
globules  in  healthy  blood,  i.  41 ; denied 
by  Gulliver,  i.  41 ; Gerber’s  account  of 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  of  the  re- 
productive organization  in  suppurating 
wounds,  i.  41  ; Travers  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  pus,  i.  42  ; varieties  of,  i.  43  ; dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  laudable  pus, 
and  ichor  or  sanies,  i.  43 ; the  presence 
of  globules  in  the  serum  proved  by  Bauer, 
Faraday,  and  Mandt,  i.  43  ; characters  of 
the  albumen  in  pus,  i.  44  ; Grassmeyer 
and  Fischer  on  the  distinguishing  tests 
for  pus  and  mucus,  i.  44 ; Gruithuisen’s 
microscopic  tests  for  pus  and  mucus,  i. 
44 ; Gerber’s  description  of  ichor,  puri- 
form  mucus,  and  serous  exudation,  i.  44 ; 
pus  cannot  be  produced  without  inflam- 
mation, i.  44;  diathesis  purulenta,  i.  45. 

Pustule,  malignant.  See  Mortification. 

Puthod’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip- 
joint  with  the  flap-eut  with  a single  flap, 

ii.  935. 

Quassoud  on  mortification  from  spurred 
rye,  i.  61. 

Quesnay’s  opinion  relative  to  the  formation 
of  pus,  i.  35,  on  the  more  general  appli- 
cation of  the  trephine,  i.  413  ; on  the 
stanching  the  bleeding  in  wound  of  the 
intercostal  artery,  i.  448. 

Quinsy.  See  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils. 

Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  2.53. 

Radius,  fracture  of,  i.  557  ; dislocation  of,  i. 
791. 

Rainey  on  a peculiar  degeneration  of  the 
cartilage  in  disease  of  the  knee,  i.  273. 


Ramel’s  case  of  displacement  of  the  heart, 
ii.  96. 

Ramsbotham,  Dr.,  on  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine  in  prolapse  of  the 
womb,  ii.  104 ; on  the  general  symptoms  of 
prolapse  and  procidentia,  ii.  106  ; on  the 
causes  of  the  prolapse,  ii.  107 ; cases  of 
prolapse  in  a virgin,  ii.  108. 

Ramsden’s  case  of  lumbar  abscess,  i.  187; 
of  fatal  contraction  and  ulceration  of  the 
intestine,  after  strangulation,  ii.  49;  of 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  above  the  cla- 
vicle, ii.  243. 

Ran  BY  on  immediate  amputation  in  gun- 
shot wounds,  i.  345. 

Ranula,  ii.  404. 

Rau’s  mode  of  operating  for  stone,  ii.  578. 

Ravaton’s  slippers  for  rupture  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  i.  494. 

Ravin  on  increased  pressure  and  the  supine 
posture  in  the  radical  cure  for  hernia,  ii. 

23. 

Rayer  on  erysipelas,  i.  100 ; opinion  that 
carbuncle  occurs  most  frequently  in  spring 
and  summer,  i.  137  ; on  incisions  in  car- 
buncle, i.  138. 

Raynaud’s  operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  297. 

Recamier  on  the  excision  of  the  prolapsed 
and  scirrhous  womb,  ii.  115  ; fatal  opera- 
tion for  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  488 ; on  com- 
pression in  scirrhus,  ii.  770;  operation 
when  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  softened  or  • 
destroyed,  ii.  822 ; cases  of  removal  of  ' ; 
the  womb  by  ligature,  ii.  824  ; on  extir- 
pation of  the  womb,  ii.  827. 

Rectal  fistula,  i.  726. 

rupture,  ii.  91. 

Recto-urethral  fistula,  i.  747. 

vaginal  , i.  760. 

vesical , i.  747. 

Rectum,  prolapse  of,  ii.  129  ; stricture  of.  ii. 
324;  foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  392 ; poly- 
pus of,  ii.  754. 

Regal  de  Gaillac  on  extirpation  of  bron- 
chocele  by  subcutaneous  ligature,  ii.  664. 

Regnault’s  case  of  re-union  of  divided 
parts,  ii.  835. 

Regnoli’s  operation  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  tongue,  ii.  779. 

Reinhardt  on  the  mode  of  reducing  dislo- 
cations of  the  thumb  from  the  metacarpal 
bone,  i.  795. 

Reisingi-3's  apparatus  for  ligaturing  com- 
plete rectal  fistultp,  i.  733;  mode  ofapph" 
ing  the  apparatus,  i.  733. 

Renal  calculi,  ii.  539. 

Rbnai'd’s  apparatus  for  simultaneous  fr*c-  I 
ture  of  both  clavicles,  i.  551. 

Rennertii  on  the  exhibition  of  purgatives. 
&c.,  in  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  >52. 

Renucci  on  the  existence  of  the  acarns 

scabiei,  i.  636.  , r the 

Reybard’s  canula  useless  in  wounds  of 
intercostal  artery,  i.  447  : plan  forstanc 
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! iiig  bleeding  from  tlie  intercostal  artery, 

I i.  447  ; mode  of  practice  in  wounded  in- 
I : testine,  i.  465;  modification  of  Dupuy- 
; ■ tren’s  operation  for  artificial  anus,  i.  723. 

1 EYNADD  on  the  treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659. 

I esolution,  a result  of  inflammation,  i.  31 ; 

; • signs  of  resolution,  i.  31 ; distinguished 
I • from  the  recession  of  inflammation,  i. 
i 31  ; Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  on  the  process  of 
i • resolution,  i.  31  ; Schonlein  and  Zimmer- 
i ; mann  on  the  elimination  of  the  molecu- 
r I lar  fibrin,  i.  32 ; resolution,  an  ordinary 
t • termination  of  orchitis,  i.  179. 
j'heumatism,  gonorrheal,  i.  217. 

I hinoplasty,  ii.  833. 

j iadore’s  case  of  excision  of  part  of  the 
I ■ hand,  ii.  965. 

t iBEs’  cases  of  phlebitis,  i.  79;  on  the  in- 
i : ternal  opening  of  rectal  fistula,  i.  726  ; on 
: the  application  of  the  taxis  in  strangulated 
hernia,  ii.  32. 

iBiERi  on  local  anodyne  applications  in 
-strangulated  hernia,  ii.  32. 
fibs,  fracture  of,  i.  546 ; dislocation  of,  and  of 
t theircartilages,i.776;  resection  of,  ii.  1005. 
iiCHERANDon  the  treatment  of  ingrowing  of 
[ thenail,  i.  199;  of  fracturedclavicle,  i.551 ; 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  i. 

■ 554  ; of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570  ; on 
; the  primitive  direction  of  dislocation  of 
;the  humerus,  i.  782;  on  puncturing  the 
. distended  intestine,  after  the  operation 

■ for  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  39  ; on  the  oc- 

■ currence  of  aneurism  in  dissecting-room 
i servants,  ii.  202 ; on  the  application  of 

pounded  ice  to  aneurisms,  ii.  207  ; on 
compression  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
ii.  210 ; on  the  respective  origins  of  be- 
nignant and  malignant  nasal  polypi,  ii. 

■ 731  ; objections  to  the  upper  flap  in  par- 
tial amputation  of  the  foot,  ii.  948. 
iCHON  on  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea,  i.  1 75. 
iCHTER  on  the  extirpation  of  the  tonsils 
by  cutting,  i.  145 ; on  dry  whitlow,  i. 
194;  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  in 

! hip-disease,  i.  257  ; on  the  resection  of  the 

■ carious  head  of  the  femur  in  hip  disease, 
i.  270  ; only  employs  trepanning  in  inju- 

■ ries  of  the  head  when  secondaiy  symp- 
toms of  irritation  and  pressure  require  it, 
i.  412;  gutter-shaped  piece  of  card-board 
useless  in  wounds  of  an  intercostal  artery, 
i.  447  ; bandage  for  fractured  clavicle,  i. 
•551  ; on  the  treatment  of  salivary  fistula, 
i.  713 ; objections  to  the  u.se  of  the  cathe- 
ter in  urethral  fistula,  i.  745  ; on  the  re- 
duction en  masse,  ii.  16 ; on  increased 
pressure  and  the  supine  posture  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  23 ; on  the 
radical  cure  by  incision  and  scarifications 
of  the  sac,  ii.  24;  on  dilatation  of  the 
stricture  in  strangulated  hernia,  without 
cutting,  ii.  38 ; case  of  yielding  of  the 

) abdominal  parietes,  ii.  S5 ; cauterizes 


ranula  in  children  with  lunar  caustic,  ii. 
407  ; mode  of  amputating  by  the  circular 
incision,  ii.  891. 

Eicord  on  acute  urethritis  in  the  female,  i. 
159;  on  utero-vaginal  gonorrhea,  i.  159; 
regards  ovaritis  as  a complication  of 
gonorrhea,!.  159;  on  abscesses  compli- 
cating gonorrhea,  i.  160  ; experiments  on 
the  identity  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  i. 
162,165;  inferences  from  the  results  of 
the  inoculation  of  gonorrheal  matter,  i. 
165  ; opinion  that  gonorrhea  is  unattended 
by  ulceration  controverted,  i.  166  ; on  the 
examination  of  public  prostitutes,  i.  167; 
treatment  of  gonorrhea  by  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  170;  on 
the  remedies  for  chordee,  i.  170  ; on  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  i. 
170;  on  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea  in 
women,  i.  171 ; treatment  of  severe  cases 
by  the  introduction  of  a plug  of  lint 
dipped  in  some  emollient  narcotic  liquid, 
i.  172;  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  by 
filling  the  vagina  with  dry  lint,  i.  172; 
ulcerations  and  papulous  granulations  to 
be  cauterized,  i.  172;  on  ulcerations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  womb,  i. 
172;  vegetations  in  the  interior  of  the 
urethra  to  be  destroyed  by  incision  or 
cauterization,  i.  172  ; on  gonorrhea  in  the 
female  urethra,  i.  172;  on  inoculation 
with  gonorrheal  matter  to  cure  gleet,  i. 
174;  on  the  treatment  of  balanitis,  i.  176  ; 
on  syphilitic  swelling  of  the  testicle,  i. 
178  ; describes  it  as  syphilitic  sarcocele,  i. 
178;  on  the  period  at  which  chancres 
appear  after  infection,  i.  642;  on  inocula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
syphilitic  sores,  whether  primary  or  se- 
condary, i.  644;  on  the  seven  kinds  of 
buboes,  i.  645  ; on  the  existence  of  sy- 
philitic buboes  without  primary  sore,  i. 
647 ; on  the  non-infectious  character  of 
the  pus  from  a secondary  syphilitic  sore, 
i.  649  ; on  the  causes  of  the  varied  appear- 
ances of  chancre  or  primary  syphilitic 
sore,  i.  653 ; on  the  destruction  of  the 
ulcer  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  655  ; on 
the  treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659  ; on  iodine 
in  gonorrhea  and  bubo,  i.  669 ; on  the 
possibility  of  infection  from  secondary 
syphilis,  i.  675;  on  urethroplasty,  i.  742  ; 
on  the  application  of  the  ligature  in  the 
treatment  of  varix,  ii.  291. 

Eietgen  on  the  mode  of  performing  the 
Cmsarian  operation,  ii.  443. 

Eigby,  Dr.,  on  puerperal  abscess,  following 
contagious  or  adynamic  puerperal  fever, 
i.  47  ; on  wounds  of  the  uterus,  as  predis- 
posing to  rupture  in  subsequent  labours, 
i.  484 ; on  retroversion  of  ihe  womb  in 
the  unimpregnated  state,  ii.  139  ; on  exa- 
mination by  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and 
by  the  uterine  sound,  in  retroflexion  of 
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the  ■womb,  ii.  141 ; on  the  symptoms  of 
retroversion,  ii.  142  ; on  the  mechanical 
support  to  the  womb  requisite  after  the 
reduction  of  the  retroversion,  ii.  I4.'j;  on 
the  circumstances  authorizing  the  Caasar- 
ian  operation,  ii.  437  ; on  the  propriety  of 
not  operating  until  after  labour  has  com- 
menced, ii.  439. 

Ritgen  on  the  application  of  the  sutures 
in  the  operation  for  lacerated  perineum, 

i.  611. 

Ritter’s  idea  that  boils  depend  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  animal  refuse,  i.  135. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  on  bronchocele  as  a variety 
of  scrofula,  ii.  656. 

Robertson’s  case  of  ligature  of  the  carotid, 

ii.  233. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  recommends  the  removal  of 
the  acromion  and  glenoid  cavity  in  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  960. 

Robinson  on  the  inhalation  of  ether  prior 
to  the  extraction  of  teeth,  ii.  1008. 

Robison’s,  Dr.,  case  of  tetanus,  i.  377. 

Rochoux  on  hydrocele  caused  by  gonorrhea, 
ii.  498. 

Rodgers’,  Dr.,  successful  operation  for  the 
establishment  of  a false  joint  in  a case  of 
anchylosis,  i.  248  ; mode  of  operating  in 
exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the 
elbow,  ii.  962. 

Rodriques,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  cupping- 
glasses  in  viper  bites,  i.  353. 

Rogers’  case  of  trepanning  the  spine,  i.  538 ; 
on  the  treatment  of  branching  aneurism, 
ii.  275. 

Rognetta  on  the  treatment  of  vesico-va- 
ginal  fistula  by  compression  with  an 
elastic  oval  pessary,  i.  752  ; on  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus  inwards,  i.  810 ; on  the 
causes  of  splay-foot,  ii.  186. 

Rokitansky  on  internal  strangulation,  ii. 
94. 

Roonhbysen  on  the  use  of  the  suture  in 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  753. 

Roots’,  Dr.,  case  of  human  horns,  ii.  670. 

Rose  on  the  duration  of  syphilis  under  the 
non-mercurial  treatment,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms, i.  671. 

Roser  on  dislocation  of  the  thumb  from  the 
metacarpal  bone,  i.  794  ; on  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  reducing  this 
dislocation,  i.  795 ; on  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing this  di.slocation.  i.  795. 

Rossi’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  knee 
with  the  flap-cut,  ii.  943. 

Rothmund  on  the  treatment  of  umbilical 
rupture  occurring  after  birth,  ii.  81. 

Rousseau’s  mode  of  extirpating  piles,  ii. 
302. 

Roux  on  the  introduction  of  a piece  of 
bougie  into  an  ossified  artery  after  am- 
putation, i.  304;  on  the  removal  of  the 
edges  of  the  cleft  in  staphyloraphy,  i. 


604  ; plan  for  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
cleft  together,  i.  604 ; operation  when  the 
cleft  is  very  large  and  complicate^  i. 
606 ; fatal  case  from  pneumonia,  i.  C07  • 
on  the  operation  for  lacerated  perineum,’ 
i.  611  ; on  the  application  of  the  suturei^ 
i.  611 ; case  of  artificial  retention  of  fjeoej 
after  the  operation,  i.  612 ; on  the  suture 
in  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  755  ; cases  of 
extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii.  828  ; on  the 
excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  ; mode  of  ope- 
rating in  excision  of  the  wrist,  ii.  975 . 
case  of  excision  of  the  heads  of  metataiwi 
bones,  ii.  985 ; case  of  resection  of  the 
clavicle,  ii.  1003  ; case  of  resection  of  a 
rib,  on  account  of  necrosis,  ii.  1006. 

Rouyer  on  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  radius  forwards,  i.  791. 

Roy,  De,  on  the  making  an  artificial  open- 
ing in  the  cheek  in  the  operation  for 
salivary  fistula,  i.  713. 

Rudolphi  on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii. 
176. 


Rudtorffer’s  plan  to  prevent  re-union  after 
the  operation  for  united  fingers  and  toes, 
ii.  309. 

Ruetenich’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  529. 

Ruhl’s  artificial  leg,  ii.  846 ; wooden  leg, 
ii.  847. 

Rupture  (hernia),  ii.  1. 

Russell  on  the  appearances  of  white  swell- 
ing on  dissection,  i.  275 ; on  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  ulcers,  i.  624. 

Russell,  Dr.,  confirms  Celsus’  observations 
on  the  innocuous  qualities  of  the  poison 
of  serpents,  when  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  i.  354;  on  the  symptoms  produced 
by  the  bite  of  a cobra  di  capello,  i.  357 ; 
cases  of  fatal  snake-bite,  i.  358 ; on  the 
treatment  of  snake-bites  in  India,  with 
the  Tanjore  pill,  i.  359  ; on  the  physical 
qualities  of  snake-poison,  i.  359. 

Rust’s  opinion  that  the  so-called  lymplp 
swelling  is  au  extravasation  of  lymph,  i- 
48  ; on  injecting  boiling  water  into  a 
abscess,  i.  90 ; division  of  er)’sij>elas  into 
true  and  false,  i.  99  ; on  the  appliation 
of  moist  warmth  iii  vesicular  erysipelM 
and  its  varieties,  i.  106  ; on  incisions  in 
pseudo-erysipelas,  i.  108;  explanation  of 
the  shortening  of  the  aflected  limb  in 
hip-disease  incorrect,  i.  256  ; explanation 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  limb,  i-  25. ; 
objects  to  the  use  of  issues  iu  hip-disease. 
: ; ofiT-  on 


i.  265;  on  warm  bathing  in,  i.  267; 
the  mercurial  treatment  in,  i-  267 ; on 


the  general  treatment  of  coxalgy,  i-  2®^ 
on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  at  tw 
hip,  i.  269  ; advises  their  being  o^neo 
by  the  actual  cautery,  i.  269  ; ody*^ 
passing  a seton  through  the  joint,  i.  2t.  • 
explanation  of  wounds  from  the 
a ball,  i.  339  ; case  of  simple  dislocation 


I 
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of  the  spine,  i.  535  ; treatment  of  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  foot  by  the  hunger-cure,  i. 
(319;  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of 
the  throat  and  palate,  i.  660  ; on  the  fric- 
tion-cure in  syphilis,  i.  663;  on  the  treat- 
ment of  caries,  i.  686  ; mode  of  reducing 
dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  784  ; method 
of  replacement  of  the  dislocated  femur, 
i.  798,  800 ; on  the  nature  of  strangulation 
in  ruptures,  ii.  11;  on  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  ii.  261. 

KYF.u’s  case  of  exarticulation  of  metatarsal 
'bones,  with  the  diseased  bones  of  the 
tarsus,  ii.  953. 

lYSCH  on  the  reduction  of  the  prolapsed 
and  ulcerated  womb,  ii.  109. 
lAx’s,  Dr.,  case  of  wound  of  the  neck, 
nvolving  the  oesophagus,  i.  436  ; on  the 
-reatment  of  hsemorrhage  consecutive  to 
extraction  of  a tooth,  i.  709. 


I 3.\TiER  advises  the  opening  of  abscesses 
i'lt  the  hip  with  caustic,  i.  269  ; more 
I general  application  of  the  trephine,  i. 
jU3;  plan  for  arresting  bleeding  from 
ihe  intercostal  artery,  i.  448  ; apparatus 
>br  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i. 
•69  ; internal  opening  of  rectal  fistula, 

. 726  ; reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16  ; case  of 
iupture  of  the  lungs,  ii.  95  ; prolapse  of 
he  womb,  ii.  103  ; reduction  of  the  pro- 
gp.sed  and  ulcerated  womb,  ii.  109  ; treat- 
aent  of  the  prolapsed  pregnant  womb,  ii. 
'09  ; excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  : mode  of 
•perating  in  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
mmerus,  ii.  974. 

■Hs  on  the  operation  for  the  treatment 
f ingrowing  of  the  nail,  i.  200. 
rum,  fracture  of,  i.  543. 
uAmon’s  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle, 
552  ; operation  for  ligature  of  the  com- 
lon  iliac,  ii.  256. 

emy’s  mode  of  amputating  through  the 
1 3g  in  its  lower  third,  ii.  917. 

' varj-  fistula,  i.  712. 

calculus,  ii.  406. 

i-E,  De,  on  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea, 
175  ; on  iodine  in  hard  swellings  of  the 
'sticle,  i.  669. 

Mon’s  operation  for  the  extirpation  of 
i le  degenerated  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 
136  ; incautious  use  of  enemata  a cause 
■ relaxed  rectum,  ii.  138  ; seat  of  stric- 
re  in  the  rectum,  ii.  336. 
s’  case  of  cerebral  irritation  preceding 
I chitis,  consequent  on  gonorrhea,  i.  1 79. 
TroRius’  lithotritic  instruments,  ii.  558. 
oifouT  on  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
■ p,  i.  769. 

I iON  on  dressing  the  wound  after  the 
I ■eration  for  rectal  fistula,  i.  731  ; on  the 
X dnction  en  masse,  ii.  16;  on  the  retrac- 
1 *n  of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers,  ii.  193  • 

;i  odes  of  performing  the  recto-vesical 


operation  for  stone,  ii.  612;  mode  of  am- 
putating at  the  hip-joint  with  two  flaps, 
ii.  940;  at  the  shoulder-joint  with  the 
circular  cut,  ii.  958 ; mode  of  operating 
in  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  ii.  981. 
Sarcocele,  ii.  804;  syphilitic,  i.  178. 
Sarcomatous  tumors,  ii.  710. 

Sartorius  on  the  section  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  182. 

Saucerotte  on  the  operation  for  lacerated 
perineum,  i.  611  ; on  the  application  of 
sutures,  i.  611  ; case  of  artificial  retention 
of  faeces  after  the  operation,  i.  612. 
Sauter’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  570;  on  permanent  ex- 
tension in  fracture  of  the  femur,  i.  574  ; 
apparatus  for  permanent  extension  in 
fractures  of  the  leg,  i.  583  ; plan  of  redu- 
cing dislocation  of  the  humerus,  i.  785 ; 
directions  for  the  extirpation  of  the  womb, 
ii.  824. 

Saviard  on  mortification  from  spurred  rye, 
i.  61  ; on  the  healing  of  wounds  of  arte- 
ries, i.  298. 

Scabies,  scabies  spuria,  i.  634,  635. 

Scapula,  fracture  of,  i.  548 ; resection  of,  ii. 

1002;  with  the  clavicle,  ii.  1004. 
Scarification,  ii.  867. 

Sc^PA  on  the  healing  of  wounds  of  arteries, 
i.  298 ; experiments  on  the  ligature  of 
arteries,  i.  303  ; experiment  with  the  liga- 
ture and  cylinder  of  linen,  i.  304 ; practice 
in  wounded  intestine,  i.  464  ; on  the  pro- 
duction of  callus,  i.  501 ; on  the  appear- 
ances presented  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, some  time  after  the  cure  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus,  i.  720  ; on  the  nature  of 
strangulation  in  ruptures,  ii.  11  ; on  the 
reduction  en  masse,  ii.  16  ; on  dilatation 
of  the  stricture  in  strangulated  hernia 
without  cutting,  ii.  38;  modification  of 
the  operation  for  femoral  rupture,  ii.  73  • 
opposed  to  the  radical  cure  of  umbilicai 
rupture  by  ligature,  ii.  83  ; treats  ischiatic 
rupture  as  enlarged  pudic  rupture  in 
women,  and  enlarged  perineal  rupture  in 
men,^ii.  87  ; on  the  causes  of  club-foot, 
in  176;  machine  for  club-foot,  ii.  180- 
views  respecting  the  non-expansion  of  all 
the  arterial  coats  in  aneurism  not  always 
correct,  li.  205  ; on  the  application  of  the 
igature,  11.  218;  on  the  effects  produced 
by  the  ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii. 
219 ; on  ligature  of  the  external  iliac, 
division  of  the  prostate,  ii. 
080 ; on  the  diagnosis  between  scrofula  and 
; on  the  nature  of  scirrhus, 

1.  /68  ; case  of  lacteal  swelling,  ii.  789. 

acHAACK  on  tapping  a cold  abscess  with  the 

^ solu- 

ofsilver  h Jo? 

ScHALLEiN’s,  VON,  prophylactic  treatment 
ot  hydrophobia,  1.  374. 
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Schindler’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299  ; on 
the  more  general  application  of  the  tre- 
phine, i.  413  ; mode  of  operating  in  ex- 
cision of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  condyles, 
ii.  989  ; on  the  previous  ligature  of  the 
carotid  artery,  ii.  990. 

ScHMALKALDEN  ou  the  treatment  of  artificial 
anus,  i.  723. 

ScHMALZ  on  the  effects  of  electrifying  pa- 
tients in  doubtful  cases  of  mercurial  dis- 
ease, i.  680. 

Schmitt’s  obturator  for  vesico-vaginal  fis- 
tula, i.  7.61. 

Schmucker’s  case  of  concussion,  i.  411  ; 
case  of  wound  of  the  womb,  i.  486  ; on 
ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for  its  radical 
cure,  ii.  24 ; case  of  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  491. 

Schneider’s  case  of  reduction  of  the  con- 
secutive dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i.  268  ; 
bandage  for  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
i.  493. 

ScHONLEiN  on  the  elimination  of  the  mole- 
cular fibrin,  i.  32. 

ScHREGER  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257 ; on  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  downwards 
a!id  inwards  in  hip-disease,  i.  258  ; case 
of  reduction  of  the  consecutive  disloca- 
tion, i.  268  ; on  the  treatment  of  salivary 
fistula,  i.  713;  apparatus  for  ligaturing 
complete  rectal  fistulas,  i.  733  ; on  the  use 
of  the  suture  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i. 
753,  755  ; ou  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  i.  769  ; on  the  causes  of  congenital 
dislocations,  i.  769  ; on  incision  of  the 
hernial  sac  and  the  introduction  of  lint- 
tents,  to  effect  the  radical  cure,  ii.  24  ; 
indications  when  the  operation  for  the 
radical  cure  is  admissible,  ii.  28;  opera- 
tion for  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  slioul- 
der-joint,  ii.  710  ; on  the  complication  of 
nasal  polypus  with  teleangiectasy,  ii.  731 ; 
mode  of  amputating  the  penis  near  the 
pubic  bones,  ii.  801. 

Schreiner’s  mode  of  amputating,  ii.  892. 

Schdh’s  case  of  partial  dislocation  of  the 
vertebra:,  i.  536. 

Schhbier  never  found  any  trace  of  inflam- 
mation in  cartilage,  i.  236. 

Schurbiayer’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570. 

Schwann’s  opinion  on  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  i.  292. 

Schwarz  on  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of 
the  rectum,  ii.  133. 

Schwenke  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257. 

Schwekdt's  cleft-needle  for  the  introduction 
of  the  thread  in  staphyloraphy,  i.  605. 

Scoliosis,  ii.  158. 

Scott’s  case  of  abscesses  of  the  hip-joint, 
i.  254  ; plan  of  treatment  of  hip-disease, 
i.  263;  ca.se  of  wounded  stomach  without 
protrusion,  i.  475. 


Scoutteten’s  operation  for  the  destruction 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  i.  200;  on  the 
causes  of  club-foot,  ii.  176;  on  the  section 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  ]82- 
mode  of  operating  in  exarticulatiug  a 
bone,  ii.  93 1 ; mode  of  operating  for  am- 
putation at  the  hip-joint,  ii.  940 ; oval  cut 
in  partial  amputation  of  the  foot,  ii.  949. 
mode  of  operating  in  exarticulation  of  the'  - 
metatarsal  bones,  ii.  950 ; in  exarticulation  1 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe 
ii.  952 ; in  exarticulation  of  the  toes,  ii.  , 
954  ; amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint 
with  the  oval  cut,  ii.  958  ; mode  of  ope- 
rating in  exarticulation  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  ii. 
964  : oval  cut  in  exarticulation  of  the  C 
middle  metacarpal  bone,  ii.  964. 

Scrotum,  frost-bitten,  i.  126 ; sarcomatoo^;'- 
ii.  805  ; cancer  of.  ii.  81 5. 

ScuLTETUs’  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 

Sebaceous  tumors,  ii.  697. 

Sedillot's  oblique  cut  in  amputations,  ii. 
892. 

Segalas’  caustic-holder  for  stricture  of  the  k 
urethra,  ii.  370. 

Seiler’s  modification  of  Dupuytren’s  en-  * 
terotome,  i.  723  ; on  the  nature  of  stran-  v 
gulation  in  rupture,  ii.  12  ; on  the  opera- 
tion for  strangulated  ischiatic  rapture,  ii. 
87 ; on  the  posterior  labial  rupture,  ii.  91. 

Selwyn’s,  Dr.  Congreve,  case  of  recovery  ■ 
from  wound  of  the  brain,  i.  397. 

Senac  on  the  globular  structure  of  pus,  i.  39. 

Senff  on  ligature  of  the  hernial  sac  for  its 
radical  cure,  ii.  24. 

Sennertus  on  aneurismal  varix,  ii.  269. 

Serres’  case  of  aneurism  of  the  basilar 
artery,  ii.  240. 

Seton,  introduction  of,  ii.  870. 

Seutin  on  the  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
tures, i.  512;  on  the  starch  bandage  in 
fractured  ribs,  i.  547  ; treatment  of  frac- 
ture of  the  humerus,  i.  556  ; application 
of  the  permanent  apparatus  in  fracture 
of  the  femur,  i.  575  ; in  fractures  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  i.  583 ; case  of  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  ii.  978 ; case  of 
resection  of  the  fibula,  ii.  1007. 

Severinus  on  cauterizing  the  tonsils  with 
red-hot  iron  or  caustic,  i.  145. 

Sharp  on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145;  on  the 
arrest  of  haemorrhage  by  nature,  i.  29; : ; 
ou  Cheselden’s  operation  for  stone, 

586  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  by  the  circular  cut,  ii.  958. 

Shaw’s  case  of  extirpation  of  the  tonsn.  J 
followed  by  superficial  slough,  alarming  ! 
hicmorrhage,  and  ligature  of  the  oarouf 
i,  146;  ou  dissection-wounds  and  then  ; 
treatment,  i.  349  ; case  of  fatal  lu'cmo’’’  ^ 
rhage  during  lithotomy  from  wound  ® : 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  ii.  603. 

Sheldon’.s  treatment  of  fractured  olecrwon 
i.  560. 
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hipton’s  experiments  on  wounded  intes- 
tine, i.  465. 

boulder,  curvature  of,  ii.  191  ; exarticula- 
tion of  the  arm  at,  ii.  954 ; excision  of  the 
; head  of  the  humerus  at,  ii.  974. 
i hoval’s  case  of  gastrotomy  for  the  removal 
of  a knife  from  the  stomach,  ii.  391. 
kiEBOtJ),  VON,  on  tying  the  tonsils,  i.  145; 
I case  of  yielding  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
ii.  85 ; of  extirpation  of  the  womb,  ii. 
1-  825  ; mode  of  amputating,  ii.  892. 
KCEBERT  on  mortification  from  spurred 
j rye,  i.  61. 

iignoronTs  modification  of  Gerdy’s  opera- 
k tiou  for  the  radical  cure  of  rupture,  ii.  25. 
^MPSON,  Dr.  on  cauliflower  excrescence  of 
i the  os  uteri,  ii.  818 ; on  the  mode  of  using 
i the  speculum  vaginae,  ii.  820. 

IDiPSON,  opinions  of,  relative  to  the  forma- 
j tion  of  pus,  i.  35 ; adaptation  of  Thorbem’s 
I staphylotome  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
fi tonsils,  i.  145. 

fjNOGOviTZ  on  the  nature  of  strangulation 
5 in  rupture,  ii.  12. 

1 un,  cancer  of,  ii.  763. 
i CODA  on  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  i.  292. 
;^ull,  fractures  of  the,  i.  389 ; fungus  of, 
ftii.  683. 

Ccee’s  experiments  on  substances  adapted 
for  the  immoveable  apparatus  for  frac- 
atures,  i.  505. 

WEU.IE,  Dr.  on  the  operation  for  lacerated 
|> perineum,  i.  611 ; on  the  application  of 
r the  sutures,  i.  611. 

SHTH  on  morbus  coxse  senilis,  i.  260  ; on 
colchicum  in  tetanus,  i.  381  ; case  of  tre- 
iipanning  the  spine,  i.  538 ; on  some  of  the 
$ signs  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
^ i.  564 ; fracture-bed,  i.  571 ; on  the  reduc- 
tion of  old  dislocations,  i.  767  ; case  of 
ij  TOugenital  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
1"  i.  772;  on  the  post-mortem  appearances 
0 in  congenital  subacromial  dislocation,  i. 
j -787  ; on  the  resemblance  between  the 
>■  congenital  subcoracoid  dislocation,  and 
^ the  partial  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
ii  and  that  caused  by  rheumatic  affection  of 
h the  shoulder-joint,  or  by  unusual  atrophy 
j|i  of  the  upper-arm,  i.  788 ; on  the  treatment 
a^jof  teleangiectasy  by  inserting  threads 
N dipped  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ii. 

285  ; on  the  statistics  of  lithotomy,  ii. 
< 545  ; case  of  large  calculus,  ii.  546. 

Bemmering’s  preparation  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  liga- 
I ment  united  by  callus,  i.  567 ; case  of  spon- 
• taneous  cure  of  umbilical  rupture,  ii.  82. 
U ftening,  i.  53. 

» bander’s.  Dr.  sufferings  from  exposure 
W to  cold,  i.  126. 

operation  for  varix  by  cutting 
% -hrough  the  vein  above  and  below,  ii.  292. 
'a  UNGEN  on  amputating  just  above  the 
• mcle,  11. 921. 
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SoLLv’s  case  of  gangrene,  i.  60;  case  of 
frost-bite,  i.  127 ; case  of  recto- vesical 
operation  for  stone,  ii.  612. 

Somme’s  case  of  relaxed  rectum,  with  inva- 
gination of  the  mucous  membrane,  ii. 
137. 

South’s  case  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45;  of 
lymph-abscess,  i.  49  ; on  vesications  filled 
with  a blueish  or  blueish  black  fluid  in 
cases  of  severe  bruise,or  when  the  bandages 
used  in  fracture  are  too  tight,  i.  55  ; case 
of  mortification  of  the  lower  extremity 
from  effusion  of  blood  causing  distension 
of  the  limb,  i.  55  ; cases  of  mortification 
after  fever,  i.  56 ; of  dry  gangrene  conse- 
quent on  abdominal  typhus,  i.  59 ; of  dry 
gangrene  from  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  i.  59  ; of  arteriffs  without  gangrene, 
i.  60  ; of  noma  in  the  adult,  i.  62 ; on  the 
sloughing  state  of  stumps  from  want  of 
power,  i.  70  ; on  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  i.  72;  on  the  tendency  of 
serous  membranes  to  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, i.  73  ; case  of  arteritis,  i.  75  ; on 
phlebitis,  i.  77,  78  ; on  the  causes  of  in- 
flammation of  the  absorbents,  i.  80  ; on 
earthy  deposits  in  the  absorbents,  i.  81 ; 
recommends  the  early  opening  of  abscesses 
just  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  glandular 
structures,  i.  87 ; condemnation  of  pres- 
sure and  squeezing  an  abscess,  i.  88  ; on 
opening  an  abscess,  i.  89 ; amputation 
should  never  be  performed  while  gangrene 
is  in  progress,  i.  95 ; on  erysipelas  and 
erythema,  i.  99,  100 ; case  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  forehead 
and  face,  i.  104;  the  constitutional  and 
local  treatment  of  simple  erysipelas,  i. 
106,  107  ; on  the  treatment  of  erythema 
symptomaticum  by  incisions,  i.  108;  on 
the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
erysipelas,  i.  108  ; on  burns,  i.  Ill ; burns 
generally  more  dangerqus  than  scalds,  i. 
Ill;  complete  immersion  of  a person  in 
boiling  water,  fatal  in  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, i.  1 1 1 ; persons  whose  entire  surface 
has  been  chqrred  by  fire  may  live  several 
hours,  i.  Ill ; danger  of  burns  and  scalds 
the  greater,  in  reference  to  the  part  in- 
jured, i.  Ill;  use  of  flour  in  the  treat- 
ment of  burns,  i.  116;  treatment  of  burns 
and  scalds,  i.  118;  internal  treatment  of 
burns  and  scalds,  i.  12Q  ; effects  of  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices,  i.  121  ; case  in 
which  the  cicatrix  was  dissected  out,  i. 
122;  parallelism  of  the  effects  of  great 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  animal 
body,  i.  125;  mustard  liniment  in  the 
treatment  of  chilblains,  i.  131  ; treatment 
of  boils  by  free  incision,  i.  134  ; recom- 
mends the  employment  of  general  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  boils,  i.  135;  rarity  of 
carbuncle  on  the  head  i.  137;  treatment 
of  carbuncle,  i.  138;  recommends  the 
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actual  cautery  in  cases  in  which  an  arte- 
rial branch  has  been  wounded  in  scarify- 
ing the  tonsils,  i.  141 ; directions  for 
opening  a tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142;  treat- 
ment of  enlarged  tonsils,  i.  143;  amputa- 
tion of  the  tonsils,  i.  146  ; opinion  against 
excision  of  the  uvula,  i.  147  ; on  the  arrest 
of  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  its  absorp- 
tion, i.  151 ; recommends  abscess  of  the 
breast  to  be  opened  freely  and  early,  i. 
151 ; advantages  of  the  proceeding,  i.  152  ; 
condemns  Langenbeck’s  plan  of  treating 
the  fistula;,  i.  152;  treatment  of  fistulas, 
i.  152  ; case  of  chronic  abscess  of  the 
breast,  operated  on  by  mistake  for  scir- 
rhus,  i.  153;  on  retention  of  urine  in  se- 
vere gonorrhea,  i.  158  ; on  gonorrhea  viru- 
lenta,  a constitutional  disease  in  certain 
persons,  i.  162;  frequency  of  the  co-occur- 
rence of  chancre  and  gonorrhea,  i.  164  ; 
gonorrheal  sore  throat,  i.  166  ; treatment 
of  gonorrhea,  i.  169  ; of  painful  erections 
and  chordee,  i.  170;  arrest  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  urethra,  i.  170  ; treat- 
ment of  gonorrhea  in  women,  i.  171 ; on 
gleet,  i.  173 ; on  the  infectious  nature  of, 
i.  173  ; condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
inoculating  with  gonorrhea  to  cure  gleet, 
i.  174;  on  cubebs  and  copaiba  in  gonor- 
rhea, i.  176;  on  balanitis,  i.  176;  treat- 
ment of  balanitis,  i.  176  ; doubts  swelling 
of  the  testicle  being  ever  dependent  on  a 
syphilitic  origin,  i.  178;  on  congestion  of 
the  semen  in  the  seminal  tubes,  as  a cause 
of  orchitis,  i.  178  ; wasting  of  the  tes- 
ticle, caused  by  inflammation,  i.  180 ; 
treatment  of  orchitis,  i.  181  ; of  fungus 
of  the  testicle,  consecutive  to  abscess,  i. 
181 ; of  orchitis  by  compression,  i.  182  ; 
on  the  application  of  compx’ession,  i.  183  ; 
results  of  compression,  i.  183  ; case  of 
metastasis  of  gonorrhea  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  to  the  brain,  i.  183; 
origin  of  lumbar  abscess  from  external 
violence,  i.  187 ; distinctive  character  of 
psoas  abscess  from  femoral  hernia,  i.  187  ; 
insidious  progress  of  the  disease,  i.  188 ; 
controverts  Astley  Cooper’s  opinion  that 
the  abscess  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course,  i.  188 ; on  issues  in  the  treatment 
of  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess,  i.  188 ; con- 
demns the  practice  of  passing  a seton 
through  a lumbar  abscess,  and  prefers 
puncturing  it  with  a lancet,  i.  189  : treat- 
ment of  the  abscess,  i.  190;  paronychia 
cellulosa,  i.  193  ; on  the  tendency  of  the 
tendinous  and  cellular  whitlows  to  run 
into  each  other,  i.  194;  on  the  free  inci- 
sion and  subsequent  treatment  of  whitlow, 
i.  196;  directions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
second  variety  of  whitlow,  i.  197  ; of  the 
third  variety  of  whitlow,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  free  and  deep  incisions,  i.  197 ; 
contravenes  Cooper's  statement  that  the 


application  of  a blister  will  often  brine 
away  the  nail  in  cases  of  ingrowing,  j. 
200;  condemns  Cooper’s  operations  for 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  nail,  i.  201  • 
on  the  evulsion  of  the  nail  in  onychia 
maligna,  i.  203 ; treatment  of  onychia  hy 
the  destruction  of  the  nail-gland  with 
nitric  acid,  i.  204 ; absence  of  discrimi- 
nating  signs  between  simple  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  ligaments  and  rheumafism, 
i.  207  ; relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  i. 
209 ; cases  of  abscesses  external  to  the 
joint,  i.  210  ; position  of  the  limb  during  ; 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  i.  211;  non- 
malignancy  of  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  ■ 
synovial  membrane,  i.  218;  local  treat-  ■ 
ment  of  synovial  inflammation,  i.  219; 
if  suppuration  ensue,  the  swelling  shonld 
be  punctured  early,  i.  220 ; use  of  blistd*  - 
in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  : 
fluid,  i.  220  ; on  irritant  applications  in  the  . 
treatment  of  chronic  synovial  inflamma-  i 
tion,  i.  221 ; case  of  disease  of  the  synovial  ■. 
membrane  of  the  knee,  attended  with  i; 
evidence  of  fluctuation,  in  which  the  s' 
swelling  was  punctured  without  benefit;  i. 
222  ; considers  that  ulceration  of  cartilagM  g 
differs  from  common  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membranes,  and  of  the  spongy  y 
ends  of  bones,  i.  236  ; opinion  that  the  oc-  (■ 
currence  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  joints  ? 
has  suspended  the  progress  of  some  other  c 
and  perhaps  more  serious  disease  else-  r 
where,  i.  240 ; has  seen  the  connecting 
medium  in  anchylosis  composed  partly  of  •’ 
ligamento-fibrous,  and  partlyof  bony  mat-  i’ 
ter,  i.  240  ; on  the  ivory-like  covering  of 
the  joint-surfaces  of  bones,  i.  240 ; re-  - 
moval  of  the  articular  cartilages  in  old  • 
age,  as  the  result  of  previous  ulceration, 
i.  241 ; views  on  anchylosis  diflfer  some-  - 
what  from  those  of  Hunter,  i.  242;  on  ■ 
soft  anchylosis  from  granulations,  i.  242 ; : 
cases  of  fibrous  anchylosis,  i.  243 ; of  the  r 
complication  of  bony  and  fibrous  anchy-  ' 
losis,  i.  245 ; on  the  constitutional  ti]®**'  ■ 
ment  of  hysterical  afllections  of  the  joints  • 
i.  250 ; on  the  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  ’ 
knee  in  hip  disease,  i.  252  ; on  the  fhoi^ 
ening  of  the  limb,  i.  256  ; explanation  « , 
the  lengthening  of  the  limb,  i.  257 ; <« 
the  appearances  after  death  in  hip-disease,  < 
i.  258;  on  the  sympathetic  pain  in  the- 
hip  from  disordered  bowels,  i.  260;  oo 
the  morbus  coxa:  senilis,  i.  260  ; the  use  of 
issues  approved  of.  i.  265 ; the  actual  ca^" 
tery  or  burning  cylinders  preferable  in^‘ 
cases  where  the  limb  is  much  lengthenw 
the  muscles  relaxed,  and  where  there  i* 
great  swelling  from  collection  of  flnid,  •• 
265 ; Brodie’s  plan  of  treating 
proved  of,  i.  265 ; management  of  al'seessefc 
at  the  hip,  i.  269 ; diagnostic 
of  the  diseases  of  the  knee,  i.  272 ; di»g 
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jiostic  sign  for  vertebral  caries,  i.  281 ; 
diagnosis  between  curvature  of  the  spine 
from  caries  and  that  from  rickets,  i.  281 ; 
meaning  of  “ quick  union,”  i.  290  ; appli- 
cation of  the  tourniquet,  i.  299 ; treatment 
of  protracted  oozing  of  blood,  i,  301  ; of 
ppistaxis,  i.  302 ; wounds  of  the  pudic 
artery  and  artery  of  the  bulb  during  the 
lateral  operation  for  the  stone,  i.  302; 
'.reatment  of  wounded  arteries  in  the  thick 
deshy  parts  of  the  hand  or  foot,  i.  302 ; 
experiment  on  the  carotid  of  a dog,  i.  303  ; 
on  the  application  of  the  ligature,  i.  304 ; 
•igature  of  large  arteries  above  and  below 
ihe  wound,  i.  305 ; necessity  for  cutting 
town  upon  a wounded  vessel  on  the  sound 
■ide  of  a limb,  if  nearer  the  artery  than 
s the  part  wounded,  i.  305 ; after-manage- 
nent  of  the  ligature,  i.  306  ; opinion  that 
he  ligature  should  be  allowed  to  come 
'.way,  as  the  result  of  the  suppurating 
irocess,  i.  308 ; management  of  a long- 
: etaiued  ligature,  i.  308 ; on  torsion,  i. 

I 11  ; treatment  of  bleeding  ossified  ves- 
! ids,  i.  318  ; on  venous  bleeding  in  opera- 
I ions,  i.  319  ; case  of  fatal  venous  bleed- 
I ng  during  amputation  of  the  breast,  i. 
19  ; use  of  bandages  for  wounds,  i.  324 ; 
i dvantages  and  disadvantages  of  sutures, 
326  ; number  of  sutures  to  be  used,  and 
■he  mode  of  their  application,  i.  326  ; ob- 
' ections  to  stuffing  a wound  which  must 
;eal  by  granulation,  i.  329  ; regeneration 
f the  nerves,  and  the  recovery  of  their 
unction  after  division,  i.  330 ; on  the 
earing  or  stripping  down  of  large  pieces 
f skin,  i.  333 ; on  torn  wounds  of  the 
calp,  i.  334 ; on  the  sloughing  which  ge- 
lerdly  follows  extensive  laceration  of  the 
iin  of  the  limbs,  i.  334;  on  extensive 
j •cchymosis,  and  the  means  of  diagnosis, 
'hen  an  artery  of  any  material  size  is 
'ounded,  i.  334 ; treatment  of  the  swell- 
ig,  i.  334 ; danger  of  gangi-ene  when  a 
irge  artery  has  been  wounded,  from  the 
istension  of  the  soft  parts,  i.  334  ; cases 
f severe  injury  from  small  shot,  i.  336  ; 
bjwts  to  the  application  of  caustic  in  dis- 
;ction-wounds,  i.  349,  350  ; absorption  of 
oisonous  matter  in  dissection-wounds,  i. 
49 ; the  most  dangerous  punctures  those 
'ceived  in  the  examination  of  cases  of 
mple  or  puerperal  peritonitis,  i.  350;  con- 
:qnences  of  dissection-wounds,  i.  350  ; on 
per-bites,  and  tbe  requisite  treatment,  i. 
► 13 ; doubts  the  disposition  of  hydrophobic 
litients  to  bite,  i.  369 ; excision  of  the 
jitten  parts  in  hydrophobia,  i.  373  ; ex- 
M'Sion  of  the  scar,  i.  374  ; on  the  proxi- 
« ate  cause  of  tetanus,  i.  378;  on  the 
Jp  Pourable  termination  of  cases  of  tetanus 
® hich  pa,ss  over  the  seventh  day,  i.  380 ; 
* J long  and  free  incisions  on  either  side 
[f.  the  spine,  and  cauterizing  the  wounds 


in  tetanus,  i.  381 ; on  the  treatment  of 
tetanus,  i.  382 ; on  the  non-necessity  for 
sutures  in  wounds  of  the  scalp,  i.  384 ; on 
bruises  of  the  coverings  of  the  skull,  fol- 
lowed by  collections  of  fluid  blood,  i. 
384 ; on  poultices  in  bruises  of  the  scalp, 
i.  387  ; treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head 
when  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  has 
set  in,  i.  387;  bleeding  at  the  ear,  a sign 
of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  i. 
390 ; non-necessity  for  the  trephine  in 
general,  i.  391 ; on  fracture  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  i.  392  ; on  apparent  fracture  and 
depression  of  the  skull,  i.  392 ; treatment 
of  simple  fracture  with  depression  with- 
out the  trephine,  i.  392  ; importance  of 
caution  in  the  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the 
orbit,  i.  397  ; propriety  of  opening  abscess 
of  the  brain,  i.  399  ; consequences  of  fo- 
reign bodies  remaining  in  the  brain,  i. 
399 ; chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater,  i.  401 ; mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  i.  403 ; mercury 
iu  compression,  i.  405 ; removal  of  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  after  trepanning,  i.  406 ; 
puncturing  the  dura  mater,  when  the  ex- 
travasation lies  beneath,  i.  406  ; the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning  to  remove  effused  blood, 
i.  408 ; state  of  the  pulse  in  concussion,  i. 
409;  treatment  of  concussion,  i.  411 ; in- 
frequency of  fungus  of  the  brain  after 
trephining,  i.  413;  trepanning  in  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  skull,  i.  415  ; distinc- 
tion between  the  trepan  and  the  trephine, 
i.  420  ; operation  of  trephining,  i.  420  ; 
trepanning  the  frontal  sinuses,  i.  422  ; re- 
moval of  the  depressed  and  detached  bone, 
and  of  any  points  on  the  edge  of  the  frac- 
ture, i.  422  ; bleeding  from  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  or  from  a sinus,  i. 
423  ; after-treatment,  i.  424 ; the  twisted 
suture  or  thin  pins  in  wounds  of  the  face, 
i.  427  ; wounds  of  the  gristly  passage  of 
the  ear,  i.  430  ; on  position  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  of  the  windpipe,  i.  433  ; 
on  the  treatment  of  such  wounds,  i.  433, 
434 ; case  of  fistulous  wound  between  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  i.  434 ; on 
secondary  haemorrhage  in  cut-throat,  i. 
434 ; management  of  fistulas  resulting 
from  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  windpipe, 
with  loss  of  substance,  i.  435 ; examina- 
tion with  the  probe,  etc.,  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  439  ; condition  of 
the  lungs  when  the  chest  is  opened,  i. 
439  ; on  emphysema,  i.  451 ; on  theprac- 
tice  of  sucking  or  pumping,  to  extract  the 
air  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  i.  452;  case 
of  wounded  intestine,  i.  462;  treatmentof 
wounded  intestine  without  feculent  dis- 
charge or  prolapse,  i.  471 ; rupture  of  the 
liver,  i.  478  ; rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
bladder  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  i.  481 ; 
rupture  of  the  perineum,  i.  486  ; incising 
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the  s^ngy  bo&y  of  the  penis,  not  always 
a cause  of  loss  of  the  power  of  erection,  i. 
487  ; objection  to  amputation  of  the  penis, 
in  lacerations  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  i. 
488 ; treatment  of  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
i.  488;  case  of  hydrocele,  which  was 
tapped,  and  the  testicle  supposed  to  be 
wounded,  i.  489  ; commends  Abernethy’s 
practice  in  wounds  of  joints,  i.  490  ; cases 
of  torn  muscles,  i.  495  ; causes  of  want  of 
bony  union  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  olecranon,  patella,  and  os  ealcis,  i. 
503 ; non-necessity  for  bandages  in  frac- 
tures, i.  504 ; immoveable  apparatus  for 
fractures,  i.  505 ; on  the  position  ofthe  limb 
when  stiffness  of  a joint  is  anticipated,  i. 
506 ; after-treatment  of  the  fracture,  i. 
507 ; impropriety  of  setting  a fracture 
before  the  lapse  of  a few  days ; i.  507  ; im- 
mediate management  of  fractured  cla- 
vicle, and  of  oblique  fractures,  i.  508  ; on 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  compound 
fracture,  i.  510;  exhibition  of  opium  in 
compound  fracture,  i.  510;  enlargement 
of  the  wound,  and  sawing  off  the  project- 
ing portion  of  bone,  i.  510;  removal  of 
splinters,  i.  510  ; formation  and  ti’eatment 
of  abscesses  during  the  progress  of  com- 
pound fractures,  i.  511;  treatment  of 
wounded  vessels,  i.  511 ; moi-tification, 
and  its  treatment,  general  and  local,  i. 
511 ; principal  points  to  be  considered  in 
determining  on  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate amputation,  i.  519  ; immediate  and 
remote  consequences  of  compoundfracture, 
i.  521 ; sympathetic,  symptomatic  or  irri- 
tative fever,  i.  521 ; almost  invariably  sub- 
sides as  suppuration  is  established,  i.  521 ; 
occurrence  of  secondary,  constitutional,  or 
neiwous  symptoms,  i.  522 ; amputation 
must  not  be  performed  while  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  continues,  i.  522  ; the  ad- 
vantages hoped  for  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  injured  parts,  in  prefer- 
ence to  attempting  to  save  them,  i.  523  ; 
objects  and  occasional  results  of  imme- 
diate amputation,  i.  523 ; bending  of 
bones,  i.  526  ; case  of  extensive  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  face,  i.  528  ; fracture 
of  the  lower  jaw,  i.  528 ; fracture  of  the 
os  hyoides  in  persons  who  have  been 
hung,  i.  530;  signs  and  rarity  of  occur- 
rence of  fracture  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  vertebra  alone,  i.  531  ; occurrence 
of  fracture  of  the  vertebi'a,  without  any 
great  violence,  i.  532 ; causes  of  fractured 
vertebra,  and  on  the  injury  the  spinal 
cord  sustains  from  the  accident,  i.  533 ; 
case  of  separation  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  from  the 
inter- vertebral  substance,  without  dis- 
placement, i.  535 ; treatment  of  fracture 
of  the  spinous  processes,  i.  538  ; on  the 
attempt  to  set  a fracture  through  the  body 


of  a vertebra,  i.  538  ; treatment  of  frac- 
tured  spine,  i.  538;  operation  for  trepan- 
ning the  spine,  i.  542  ; after-treatment,  i 
542  ; fracture  of  the  coccyx,  i.  543 ; fr^ 
tures  of  the  hip-bone,  and  their  danger 
from  rupture  of  the  bladder,  i.  544 ; 
gnosis  of  fracture  of  the  hip-bone,  i.’544- 
impropriety  of  any  operation  to  raise  the 
depressed  portions  of  bone,  in  fracture* 
of  the  sternum,  i.  546;  case  of  wound  of 
the  heart  caused  by  a fractured  rib,  i. 
546  ; treatment  of  fractured  ribs,  i.  547  • 
causes  of  fracture  of  the  scapula,  i.  543  ■’ 
symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  acromion,  i.’ 
548  ; doubts  the  occurrence  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  i.  549 ; case 
of  fracture  of  the  coracoid  procesg,  i. 
549 ; fracture  of  the  body,  spine,  and 
angle  of  the  scapula,  i.  549  ; treatment 
of  fractured  clavicle,  i.  552  ; fracture  of 
the  greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  i. 
553  ; cases  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical 
neck,  i.  554  ; fracture  of  the  surgical  neck, 
i.  554 ; treatment  of  fraeture  of  the  hu- 
merus, i.  556  ; fracture  of  the  condyles, 
i.  557  ; treatment  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  humerus,  i.  557  ; fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  radius,  i.  558 ; treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  i.  560  ; of  frac- 
tures of  the  olecranon,  i.  561  ; inlocking 
of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  i.  5B4 ; 
case  of  separation  of  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur from  its  neck  by  external  violence, 
i.  565  ; preparation  of  fracture  within  the 
capsular  ligament  united  by  callus,  i.  567; 
simple  and  compound  fractures  of  the 
femur,  i.  573  ; treatment  of  fracture  of 
the  femur,  i.  573 ; of  fractured  patella, 
i.  578 ; means  to  be  adopted  for  the  adap-  j 
tation  of  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  patella,  i.  579 ; compound 
fracture  of  the  patella,  i.  580  ; treatment 
of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  i.  5S3 ; 
case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  os  calcis, 
i.  585  ; fracture  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes,  and  treatment,  i.  586  ; causes  of  the 
non-union  of  fractured  bones,  i.  5S8;  rub- 
bing the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  together, 
i.  589  ; application  of  pressure  in 
joints,  i.  590  ; objects  to  external  irrita- 
tion i.  590  ; remarks  on  Green’s  operatioo 
for  an  uuunited  fracture,  i.  592 ; uncf^ 
tainty  attending  all  operations  on  ftl* 
joints,  i.  594  ; period  at  which  the  oper^ 
tion  for  hare-lip  should  be  performed,  >• 
596;  removal  of  the  projecting  teeth 
prior  to  the  operation,  i.  596  ; posidon  w 
the  child’s  head  during  the  operation.  •• 
597  ; preference  of  the  bistoury  ^ 
sors,  i.  597  ; the  time  the  pins  should  W 
left,  and  their  removal,  i.  599 ; on  tc^ 
iug  out  of  the  needles,!.  599:  use  of  0^ 
turators  in  cleft  of  the  hard  palate, 
600;  application  of  strips  of  plaster 
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the  treatment  of  ulcei'S,  i.  619  ; iodide  of 
potassium  and  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula,  i. 
624;  treatment  of  sloughing  chancre,  i. 
658 ; of  suppurating  bubo,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent ulcer,  i.  659 ; secondary  syphilitic 
sores,  and  their  treatment,  i.  661  ; treat- 
ment of  nodes,  i.  662  ; the  friction-cure, 
i.  664 ; proper  mode  of  exhibiting  mer- 
I cury  in  thb  treatment  of  syphilis,  i.  671; 

[ possibility?  of  infection  from  secondary 
- syphilis,  i.  675  ; absorption  of  part  of  the 
! dead  bone  in  the  process  of  exfoliation,  i. 

I 693 ; consequences  of  caries  or  necrosis 
i in  the  mastoid  process,  i.  698 ; necrosis  of 
1 the  vault  of  the  skull,  i.  699  ; case  of  ex- 
I tensive  destruction  of  the  vault  of  the 
1 skull,  i.  699  ; caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
I face,  i.  699  ; disease  in  bones  from  mer- 
I cury  and  syphilis,  i.  699  ; inflammation 
1 and  suppuration  in  the  tooth-socket 
i -without  caries,  i.  701 ; symptoms  and 
treatment  of  sympathetic  disease  of 
the  antrum,  i.  701  ; epillis,  i.  702  ; 
stopping  a carious  tooth,  i.  703  ; treat- 
ment of  toothache,  i.  704 ; haemorrhage 
consecutive  to  extraction  of  a tooth  in 
cases  of  hEemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  its 
treatment  by  the  actual  cautery,  i.  707 ; 
case  of  consecutive  haemorrhage,  i.  707 ; 
necessity  for  adopting  preventive  mea- 
sures immediately  after  the  extraction  of 
a tooth,  when  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis 
is  known  to  exist,  i.  709 ; treatment  of 
fistula  of  the  parotid  duct,  i.  715  ; biliary 
! fistulae,  i.  716;  case' of  artificial  anus  at 
I the  navel,  i.  722 ; of  flow  of  colourless 
1 fluid  from  the  navel,  i.  722 ; operation 
; for  rectal  fistula,  i.  730 ; ligature  of  rec- 
' tal  fistula,  i.  732  ; incomplete  internal 
1 urinary  fistula,  i.  738 ; operation  for  the 
: division  of  the  ^ricture  in  great  narrow - 
i ing  of  the  urethra,  i.  747 ; for  recto-vesi- 
: ral  fistula,  i.  748  ; diagnosis  of  disloca- 
I tions  i.  763;  dislocations  from  muscular 
action,  i.  763 ; reduction  of  dislocations, 

• i.  765  ; of  old  dislocations,  and  on  the 
! necessity  of  caution  in  practising  exten- 

• sion,  i.  766  ; recurrence  of  dislocations 
after  reduction  from  exhaustion  of  the 

■ muscular  power,  i.  767  ; auxiliary  treat- 
ment in  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  i. 

■ 768 ; reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  i.  771 ; difficulty  of  keeping  the  dis- 
located scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  re- 
duced, i.  780  ; repeated  dislocation  of  the 
femur  in  the  same  person,  i.  795  ; English 
practice  in  compound  dislocations  of  the 

' ankle,  i.  809  ; reducing  the  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus,  i.  811  ; case  of  dislocation 
of  the  os  calcis,  i.  812 ; on  certain  forms 
of  ruptures,  ii.  2;  presence  of  the  sac  in 
vesical  and  coecal  ruptures,  ii.  2 ; causes 
of  stricture  in  the  body  of  the  sac,  ii.  3 ; 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  hernial  sac. 


ii.  4;  occasional  rupture  of  one  side  of 
the  sac  in  femoral  hernia,  ii.  5 ; difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  intestinal  and 
omental  ruptures,  ii.  8 ; the  gurgling  noise 
in  the  rupture,  ii.  8 ; thickening  of  the 
intestine  in  the  sac,  ii.  10 ; incarceration 
and  strangulation,  ii.  12  ; costiveness  as  a 
symptom  of  strangulation,  ii.  13;  dilata- 
tion of  a strangulated  rupture  on  cough- 
ing, ii.  13  ; application  of  the  taxis,  ii.  15  ; 
danger  attending  violence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  taxis,  ii.  15  ; reduction  en  masse, 
ii.  15;  objections  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
enemata,  ii.  30 ; case  of  mortified  intes- 
tine from  strangulation,  ii.  32  ; the  proper 
time  for  the  performance  of  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia,  ii  34  ; objection 
to  lifting  up  a fold  of  the  skin,  and  incising 
it,  ii.  35  ; length  of  the  first  incision  in 
scrotal  and  femoral  hernia,  ii.  35  ; divi- 
sion of  the  coverings,  and  opening  the 
liernial  sac,  ii.  36  ; cases  of  internal  stran- 
gulation by  bands  from  the  mesentery  or 
by  diverticula  of  the  ileum,  ii.  37  ; divi- 
sion of  the  stricture,  ii.  37  ; objections  to 
dilatation  without  cutting,  ii.  38  ; return 
of  the  intestines  after  the  division  of  the 
stricture,  ii.  38 ; occasional  effusion  of 
fluid  from  the  abdomen  after  the  return 
of  the  intestines,  ii.  39 ; treatment  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  intestine  or  omentum 
and  the  sac,  ii.  39  ; objections  to  punc- 
turing or  incising  the  intestine,  unless  dis- 
tended with  solid  matter,  ii.  40 ; cases  of 
removal  of  degenerated  omentum,  ii.  40  ; 
mode  of  treating  the  protruded  omentum, 
ii.  41  ; secondary  hiemorrhage  from  the 
omentum,  ii.  42 ; dark  colour  of  the  in- 
testine caused  _by  venous  congestion,  ii. 
42 ; consequences  of  protracted  constric- 
tion of  the  intestine,  and  of  violence  in 
the  application  of  the  taxis,  ii.  45  ; signs 
indicative  of  gangrene  of  the  intestine, 
ii.  45  ; case  of  gangrenous  intestine,  in 
which  a fetid  smell  was  perceptible  before 
the  sac  was  opened,  ii.  46  ; division  of  the 
stricture  external  to  the  sac,  ii.  47  ; ti-eat- 
ment  after  the  operation,  ii.  47  ; suppura- 
tion of  the  sac,  ii.  49 ; case  of  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  abdominal  and  lumbar 
cellular  tissue  after  the  operation,  ii.  49  ; 
occurrence  of  gangrene  in  the  intestine 
some  days  after  the  operation  in  persons 
of  an  enfeebled  eonstitution,  ii.  50 ; de- 
scription of  the  fascia  transversalis,  ii.  55  ; 
coverings  of  imperfect  inguinal  rupture^ 
li.  57 ; difficulty  of  diagnosis  between 
rupture  and  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  ii,  60 ; 
cases  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  mistaken 
for  rupture,  ii.  60  ; direction  of  the  cut  in 
dividing  the  stricture  in  inguinal  rupture, 
ii.  64  anatomy  of  femoral  rupture,  ii. 
67  ; diagnosis  of  femoral  from  inguinal 
rupture  in  women,  ii.  70 ; presence  of 
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other  tumors  in  the  femoral  region  likely 
to  he  mistaken  for  femoral  'rupture,  ii. 
70 ; coverings  of  femoral  rupture,  ii.  70  ; 
cases  of  femoral  rupture  -with  two  sacs,  ii. 
75;  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord,  ii. 

79  ; case  of  double  umbilical  rupture,  ii. 

80  ; opposed  to  the  radical  cure  of  umbi- 
lical rupture  by  ligature,  ii.  83  ; cases  of 
rupture  of  the  linea  alba,  ii.  84  ; cerebral 
rupture,  ii.  97  ; accidental  cerebral  rup- 
ture, ii.  100 ; irritation  of  the  rectum  in 
prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  105;  contents  of  the 
sac  formed  by  the  prolapsed  vagina,  ii. 
105  ; case  of  prolapse  of  the  bladder  re- 
lieved by  operation,  ii.  126  ; treatment  of 
prolapse  of  the  rectum  in  children,  ii. 
132;  causes  of  high  shoulder,  ii.  159; 
case  of  hysterical  club  foot,  ii.  177;  cases 
of  club  foot  from  palsy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  leg,  ii.  179  ; treatment  of  club  foot  in 
early  infancy,  ii.  180 ; section  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  in  club  foot,  ii.  182 ; appli- 
cation of  the  extending  power  after  the 
operation  and  healing  of  the  wound,  ii. 

183  ; division  of  the  plantar  fascia  ii. 

1 84  ; section  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  and  danger  of  wounding  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  ii.  1 84 ; cause  of 
the  mischief  in  splay  foot,  ii.  187  ; ulcera- 
tion of  the  calf  a cause  of  horse  foot,  ii. 
189  ; case  of  horse  foot  from  palsy,  ii. 
189;  apparatus  for  horse  foot,  ii.  189; 
distinguishing  characters  of  circumscribed 
true  and  false  aneurism,  ii.  201  ; case  of 
aneurism  mistaken  for  abscess,  ii.  202  ; 
relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the 
sexes,  ii.  203  ; spontaneous  cure  of  aneu- 
rism, ii.  206 ; size  of  the  aneurism  best 
fitted  for  operation,  ii.  217  ; importance 
of  opening  the  sheath  to  the  least  possible 
extent  in  applying  a ligature  round  an 
artery,  ii.  221 ; return  of  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  for  a short  time,  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  artery,  ii.  223  ; treatment  of 
secondary  htemorrhage,  ii.  225;  objec- 
tions to  the  operations  for  ligatures  of  the 
axillary  artery,  ii.  241 ; ligature  of  the 
subclavian,  ii.  243 ; aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  and  origin  of  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian,  ii.  245 ; results  of 
injury  to  the  axillary  nerves,  ii.  249  ; 
compensating  collateral  branches  after 
ligature  of  the  brachial,  ii.  254  ; com- 
ments on  Perry’s  case  of  aneurism  burst- 
ing into  a vein,  ii.  272 ; application  of  the 
ligature  in  teleangiectasy,  ii.  283  ; caustic 
in  teleangiectasy,  ii.  284 ; case  of  varix 
of  a deep-seated  vein,  ii.  289  ; ligature 
of  the  saphena  vein  for  varix,  ii.  291 ; 
spermatocele,  ii.  295 ; adhesion  of  the 
tongue  to  the  cheek,  ii.  315;  objections 
to  protrusion  of  the  tongue  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  oesophagus  bougie,  ii.  323  ; 


case  of  adhesion  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  ileo-colic  valve,  causing  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  meconium,  ii.  326  • 
of  imperforate  anus  opening  under  the 
glans  penis,  ii.  329 ; Jewish  operation  of 
circumcision,  ii.  345  ; reduction  of  para- 
phimosis, ii.  350  ; danger  of  using  plaster 
bougies  in  stricture,  ii.  361 ; introduction 
of  the  bougie,  ii.  362 ; general  treatment 
of  stricture,  ii.  363 ; practice  to  be  adopted 
when  laceration  of  the  urethra  by  the 
bougie  is  suspected,  ii.  365 ; use  of  the 
armed  bougie,  ii.  372  ; treatment  of  false 
passages,  ii.  373 ; of  closure  of  the  vagina 
in  infants,  ii.  375 ; case  of  a piece  of  ‘ 
tobacco-pipe  lodged  in  the  cheek,  ii.  380; 
cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus,  . 
ii.  381  ; case  of  a fish-bone  in  the  oeso-  • 
pbagus,  ii.  382 ; preference  of  trache-  ■ 
otomy  to  oesophagotomy,  ii.  385 ; inserting  ; 
a tube  in  the  larynx  after  laryngotomy,  . 
ii.  400 ; case  of  fistulous  opening  in  the  ; 
larynx  after  an  attempt  at  suicide,  iL  . 
400  ; necessity  of  probing  the  larynx  and  I 
rima  glottidis  after  an  operation  for  the  • 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  ii.  403 ; mode  : 
of  operating  for  ranula,  ii  407 ; case  of  ( 
adhesion  between,  and  ulceration  of  the  : 
gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum,  ii.  408 ; . 
bursting  and  gangrene  of  the  bladder,  . 
rare  terminations  of  ischuria,  ii.  41 1 ; rare  ■ 
occurrence  of  re  opening  of  the  urachus,  . 
ii.  412 ; obstruction  to  the  urine  by  cal-  - 
culi  in  the  urethra,  ii.  416;  removal  i 
of  calculi  from  the  urethra,  ii.  418 ; case  r 
of  retention  of  urine  from  the  pressureof  ^ 
an  hydatid,  ii.  419 ; catheterism  in  in-  - 
flammation  of  the  prostate,  ii.  420;  in  ; 
enlarged  prostate,  ii.  425 ; treatment  of  i' 
complete  retention  in  stricture,  ii.  425 ; 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  urethra  in  t 
the  perineum,  ii.  428 ; shape  and  thijA- 
ness  of  the  catheter,  ii.  430 ; puncturing  s 
the  bladder,  ii.  436 ; hajmatocele  follow-  • 
ing  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  ii.  456 ; 
dispersing  the  blood  in  hrematocele  of  the  ■ 
vaginal  tunic,  ii  456;  occurrence  of  snp-  r 
puration  if  the  effused  blood  be  not  soon  r 
absorbed,  ii.  457 ; formation  of  burs®  fnxn 
pressure,  ii.  458;  partial  enlargements  ^ 
of  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  ii.  459 ; house- 
maid's  knee,  ii.  459 ; treatment  of  drop- 
sical bursae,  ii.  461 ; objection  to  ope-  * 
rating  in  hydrarthrus,  ii.  462 ; objects  to  •» 
injections  of  iodine  in  hydrarthnis,  m 
462 ; to  opening  abscess  of  tlie  lung,  i|* 
475;  suppuration  of  the  pericardium,  ti. 
479 ; propriety  of  passing  the  catheter 
before  tapping  for  dropsy,  ii.  484;  ' 

certaining  the  condition  of  the  worn 
before  tapping,  ii.  484  ; operation  of  : 
ping,  ii.  484  ; case  of  wound  of  the  epi 
gastric  artery  in  tapping,  ii.  48.5;  ® 
venous  hmmorrhage  during  tapping,  *'• 
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; 4S5 ; relative  value  of  the  small  and  large 
operations  for  ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  490 ; 
characters  of  hydrocele,  ii.  497.  situation 
of  the  testicle  in  hydrocele,  ii.  498  ; cha- 
racters of  the  serum  in  hydrocele,  ii.  498  ; 

■ complications  of  hydrocele,  ii.  498 ; the 

■ spontaneous  cure  of,  ii.  499  ; treatment  of 
by  punctures,  ii.  500 ; impropriety  of  any 
: other  operation  than  tapping  in  hydrocele 
'of  old  people,  ii.  501 ; iodine  injection  in 
■hydrocele,  ii.  504;  suppuration  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  after  the  operation  by 
dnjection,  ii.  504  ; treatment  when  the 
•cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  is  injected 
by  mistake  instead  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
■ii.  504 ; of  hydrocele  by  seton,  ii.  505 ; 
cutting  away  the  vaginal  tunic,  ii.  506  ; 
Ttreatment  of  hydrocele  complicated  with 
■impture,  ii.  511 ; foreign  bodies  the  nuclei 
of  stones,  ii.  524  ; treatment  of  renal  cal- 
culi, ii,  542  ; sounding,  ii.  550  ; exist- 
ence of  calculous  symptoms  without  the 
presence  of  a stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  551 ; 
.simulation  of  calculus  by  vesical  polypus, 

i ii.  551 ; measuring  the  calculus,  ii.  551 ; 
case  of  stone  undetected  by  the  sound 
during  eight  years,  ii.  581 ; external  in- 
cision in  lithotomy,  ii.  582  ; use  of  the 
cutting  gorget,  ii.  593 ; contraction  of 
the  bladder  during  lithotomy,  ii.  600 ; 
•treatment  of  hmmorrhage  during  and  after 
the  operation  for  stone,  ii.  603 ; secondary 
haemorrhage,  ii.  604;  case  of  secondary 
r haemorrhage,  ii.  604  ; wounding  the  rec- 
tum, ii.  606;  treatment  to  be  adopted 
lifter  the  operation,  ii.  607  ; incontinence 
if  urine  consequent  on  lithotomy  in  wo- 
men, ii,  622  ; dilatation  of  the  female 
'irethra  for  the  extraction  of  calculi,  ii, 
■322 ; cases  in  which  lithotrity  should  be 
oerformed,  and  those  in  which  lithotomy 
should  be  preferred,  ii.  628;  treatment  of 
stone  in  the  urethra,  ii.  631 ; extraction 
if  calculi  in  the  urethra  in  front  of  the 

I scrotum,  without  incising  the  canal,  ii. 
)32;  lymphatic  bronchocele  and  serous 
:ysts  in  the  neck,  ii.  654 ; employment 
>f  iodide  of  potassium,  ii.  661 ; in  the 
•brm  of  ointment,  ii.  662 ; enlargement  of 
he  nymphae,  ii.  665  ; removal  of  the  en- 
arged  nymphae  by  operation,  ii.  666  ; ve- 
lereal  and  malignant  warts,  ii.  666  ; treat- 
^ nent  of  common,  venereal,  and  malignant 
ji  rarts,  ii.  667 ; case  of  human  horns,  ii. 
K'70;  fatty  tumours,  ii.  690;  lipoma 
teiiffusnm,  ii.  690;  extirpation  of  fatty 
j nraours,  ii.  693  ; removal  of  the  roots  of 
« he  tumour,  and  after-dressing,  ii.  694 ; 
ysts  forming  around  foreign  substances, 

■ ••  694  ; atheromatous  cysts,  and  their 
’ontents,  ii.  696 ; cause  of  sebaceous  tu- 
|5  pours,  ii.  698 ; removal  of  by  operation, 
f 1 1.  701 ; condemns  the  extirpation  of 
yil  anglions,  ii.  703 ; cases  of  acephalocysts. 


ii.  704  ; composition  of  foreign  bodies  in 
joints,  ii.  708 ; mode  of  operating  for 
foreign  bodies  in  joints,  ii.  709  ; two  kinds 
of  sarcomatous  tumours,  ii.  710  ; enlarge- 
ment of  the  prepuce  and  scrotum,  ii.  711 ; 
removal  of  sarcomatous  tumours  bjr  ope- 
ration, ii.  712;  plugging  the  nostrils,  ii. 
734 ; opening  the  maxillary  sinus,  ii. 
742  ; after-treatment,  ii.  743 ; tumours  of 
nerves  in  stumps,  ii.  765;  case  of  long- 
standing scirrhus,  ii.  768 : compression 
of  scirrhus,  ii.  770 ; operation  for  cancer 
of  the  lip,  when  the  disease  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  red  part,  ii.  774;  scirrhus  of 
the  breast,  ii.  784 ; case  of  lacteal  swel- 
ling, ii.  789  ; question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  removing  a scirrhous  breast,  ii.  796  ; 
case  of  fatal  venous  heemorrhage  from 
extirpation  of  the  breast,  ii.  798;  after- 
treatment,  ii.  798 ; opinion  that  amputa- 
tion is  not  preferable  to  extirpation  of  the 
breast,  ii.  799  ; recurrence  of  cancer  after 
amputation  of  the  penis,  ii.  801  ; relative 
value  of  the  two  operations  for  amputa- 
tion of  the  penis,  ii.  803;  retraction  of 
the  cord  during  extirpation  of  the  testicle, 
ii.  812  ; ligature  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii. 
813  ; treatment  of  undescended  testicle, 
ii.  814;  extension  of  chimney-sweep’s 
cancer  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  ii.  816  ; 
cause  of  chimney-sweep’s  cancer,  ii.  816 ; 
case  of  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  its 
extirpation,  ii.  816 ; case  of  reunion  of 
divided  parts,  ii.  835  ; exhibition  of  opium 
and  dietetic  stimulants  prior  to  and  after 
au  operation,  ii.  854 ; condemns  Ward- 
rop’s  proposal  to  bleed  a patient  to  faint- 
ing, and  operate  during  the  syncope,  ii. 
855 ; directions  for  blood-letting  from  a 
vein,  ii.  862  ; arteriotomy,  ii.  864  ; treat- 
ment of  the  after-bleeding  from  leech- 
bites,  ii.  866  ; substitute  for  cupping,  ii. 
868 ; dangerous  haemorrhage  from  cup- 
ping, ii.  868 ; relative  value  of  leeches 
and  cupping,  ii.  868 ; preference  of  cup- 
ping, ii.  868 ; use  of  glass  beads  for 
issues,  ii.  869 ; of  India  rubber  tape  for 
setons,  ii.  870  ; application  of  blisters,  ii. 
871 ; inconveniences  resulting  from  keep- 
ing a blister  too  long  on  the  part,  ii.  871 ; 
on  the  length  of  time  during  which  a 
blister  should  be  applied,  ii.  871 ; on 
children,  ii.  87 1 ; use  of  mustard  poul- 
tices, ii.  872  ; vesicating  by  friction  with 
croton  oil,  ii.  872  ; relative  value  of  the 
tourniquet,  and  of  compression  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery  by  a capable  assistant  in  am- 
putation, ii.  889  ; retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  by  the  hand  in  amputation,  ii. 
893 ; use  of  the  saw,  ii.  893 ; duties  of 
the  assistant  when  the  bone  is  being  sawn 
through,  ii.  894  ; venous  hmmorrhage, 
and  the  ligature  of  the  veins  after  ampu- 
tation, ii.  894 ; exposure  of  the  stump,  ii. 
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895 ; bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  in  the  horizontal  direction,  ii. 
89C  ; application  of  the  strips  of  plaster 
after  amputation,  ii.  896;  use  of  cradles, 
and  a substitute  for  them,  after  amputa- 
tion, ii.  897  ; of  sutui'es  after  flap-ampu- 
tations, ii.  897  ; objects  to  the  practice  of 
dressing  the  amputation-wound  to  heal 
by  suppuration  and  granulation,  ii.  897  ; 
treatment  of  ligatures  after  amputation,  ii. 
898 ; of  after-bleeding,  ii.  899  ; impro- 
priety of  tying  the  main  arterial  trunk  for 
consecutive  hsemorrhage  after  amputa- 
tion, ii.  899  ; use  of  the  actual  cautery  in 
after-bleeding,  ii.  899  ; causes  and  treat- 
ment of  protrusion  of  the  bone,  ii.  901  ; 
exfoliation  of  the  bone  after  amputation, 
ii.  901 ; fungous  growth  from  the  me- 
dullary cavity,  ii.  901  ; relative  value  of 
the  flap  and  circular  operations,  ii.  903  ; 
objects  to  flap  operations  on  the  leg,  ii. 
903 ; union  of  an  amputation-wound,  ii. 
904  ; results  of  amputation,  ii.  905  ; posi- 
tion of  the  limb  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  ii.  906  ; position  and  duties  of  the 
assistants,  ii.  906  ; circular  cut,  and  ver- 
tical division  of  the  skin  laterally,  ii. 
907 ; mode  of  using  the  knife  in  ampu- 
tating, ii.  908  ; retraction  of  the  soft  parts 
with  the  hand  while  sawing  through  the 
bone,  ii.  908  ; bandaging  and  dressing  the 
wound,  ii.  908  ; reason  why  in  Liston’s 
flap-operation  the  hind  flap  should  be 
longer  than  the  front,  ii.  909  ; comments 
on  Syme’s  objections  to  amputation 
through  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  re- 
commendation to  amputate  through  the 
trochanters,  or  condyles,  ii.  910;  forma- 
tion of  conical  stumps  in  flap-amputations 
of  the  thigh,  ii.  914  ; application  of  the 
tourniquet  in  amputations  of  the  leg,  ii. 
916  ; seat  of  amputation  through  the  leg, 
ii.  917  ; ligature  of  the  retracted  anterior 
tibial  arteiy  in  amputation  high  up 
through  the  leg,  ii.  918;  treatment  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  nutritious  artery 
of  the  tibia,  ii.  918  ; causes  of  subsequent 
sloughing  of  the  integuments,  ii.  918; 
objections  to  flap  amputations  of  the  leg, 
ii.  919  ; case  of  amputation  just  above  the 
ancle,  ii.  922  ; tabular  report  of  amputa- 
tions through  the  leg,  ii.  922 ; propriety 
of  having  a long  stump,  if  possible,  in 
amputation  through  the  upper  arm,  ii. 
923  ; tabular  report  of,  ii.  925  ; flap-am- 
putations through  the  fore-arm,  ii.  926 ; 
tabular  report  of,  ii.  927  ; consequences 
of  amputation  through  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  tlie  great  toe,  ii.  929  ; amputation 
through  the  metacarpal  bones,  li.  930 ; 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  ii.  933 ; ex- 
cision of  the  acromion,  glenoid  cavity,  and 
coracoid  process  in  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  ii.  961 ; case  of  amputa- 


tion at  the  shoulder-joint,  ii.  961 ; precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  flap-operations  at 
the  wrist,  ii.  963  ; comparative  danger  of 
primarjr  and  secondary  amputation  in 
severe  injuries  of  the  thigh,  ii.  967  ; con- 
clusion in  favour  of  primary  amputation, 
ii.  967  ; minor  danger  in  injuries  of  the 
leg  or  upper  extremities,  and  consequent 
propriety  of  immediate  amputation,  ii. 
967  ; excision  of  the  ancle-joint,  ii.  984- 
injurious  effects  produced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether,  ii.  1008 ; impropriety  of 
inhaling  ether  prior  to  the  operation  for 
cataract,  ii.  1009. 

SopTHAsi  on  paracentesis  in  ovarian  dropsy, 
ii.  488  ; nature  of  ovarian  disease,  ii.  491 ; 
extirpation  of  ovarian  cysts,  ii.  493, 

Spence  on  the  effects  of  the  scorpion  sting 

i.  351. 

Spermatic  arterj%  ligature  of,  ii.  811. 

cord,  wounds  of,  488 ; degeneration  ofj  . 

ii.  812. 

Spermatocele,  ii.  295. 

Speyer  on  the  peculiar  causes  of  death  at  i 
different  periods  ip  wpunds  of  the  heart,  . 
i.  454. 

Spina  bifida,  ii.  464  ; ventosa,  ii.  678. 

Spine,  fracture  and  dislocations  of,  i.  531,  , 
772  ; curvatures  of,  ii.  157, 

Splay-foot,  ii.  185. 

Spleen,  wounds  of  the,  i.  479  ; are  gepe-  -| 
rally  fatal,  i.  479 ; Astley  Cooper’s  case  r, 
of  wound  of,  i.  479 ; Astley  Cooper’s  «| 
cases  of  separation  of  from  its  attach-  t-i 
ments,  i.  480  ; rupture  of,  i.  480 ; prpim-  rj 
sion  of,  i.  480  ; Ferguson’s  case,  i.  480, 

Stanley  on  inversion  of  the  foot  in  fracture  » 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  565  ; case  of  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  i 
the  capsular  ligament  united  by  bone,  i. 
567  ; of  dislocation  of  the  astra^os  oat-  i 
wards,  i.  810  ; of  contracted  knees  cured  ■<> 
by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  ham-  . 
string  tendons,  ii.  174;  pulsating  tuqtors  r 
of  bones,  ii.  277. 

Staphyloraphy,  i.  602 — 607. 

Stark’s  case  of  wound  of  the  larynx  and  > 
pharynx,  i.  435. 

Starke  on  the  phosphor,  hydrarg.  in  the  > 
treatment  of  syphilis,  i.  662. 

Steno’s  duct,  fistula  of,  i.  712. 

Sternum,  fracture  of,  i.  545. 

Stevens’,  Dr.,  operation  for  the  ligature  -] 
of  the  internal  iliac,  ii.  257.  I 

Stewart’s  opinions  relative  to  the  forma-  . 
tion  of  pus,  i.  35.  . 

Stiebel’s  diagnostic  sign  for  vertebral 
caries,  i.  281.  . . 

Stilling  on  the  interweaving  of  arteri«s,i- 
311. 

Stokf.s’,  Dr.  case  of  displacement  of  tn*  ■ 
heart  from  external  violence,  ii.  96  ; ca^ ' 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oisophagus  i®* 
ducing  laryngeal  symptom?,  ii.  398. 
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roESs  on  the  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
in  club-foot,  ii.  182. 

roMACH,  woDNDS  OF  TiiK,  i.  475;  sym^ 
toms,  i.  475 ; danger  of  such  wounds,  i. 

. 475 ; treatment,  i.  475 ; use  of  the  suture  if 
the  e.xternal  wound  be  large,  the  wound 
of  the  stomach  directly  opposite,  or  if  the 
.wounded  part  protrude,  i.  475;  Scott's 
case  of  wounded  stomach  without  pro- 
trusion, i.  475  ; Travers’  case  in  which  he 
1 applied  a ligature  round  the  wound  of  a 
protruded  stomach,  i.  476  ; Dr.  Cook’s 
case  of  fistulous  opening  in  the  stomach, 
i.  477 ; foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  388. 
ricture  of  the  oesophagus,  ii.  317  ; of  the 
•rectum,  ii.  324 ; of  the  urethra,  ii.  351. 
rTROMEYER  on  the  causes  of  congenital  dis- 
locations, i.  769  ; of  wryneck,  ii.  153; 
treatment  of  wry  neck  after  the  section 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  ii.  156  ; 

I palsy  of  the  serratus  magnus  a cause  of 
scoliosis  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 

; ii.  161  ; case  of  curvature  of  the  hip,  in 
i 'Which  the  pectineus  and  sartorius  were 
; (divided,  ii.  172 ; section  of  the  tendo 
r Achillis  in  club-foot,  ii.  182;  causes  of 
I splay-foot,  ii.  186  ; treatment  of  aneu- 
rrismal  varix,  ii.  271. 

IfRUVE  on  extirpation  of  the  wound,  ii. 
I 823. 

j ibclavian  aneurism,  ii.  240. 

I — artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  242. 

■rE’s  case  of  a forei^  body  remaining  a 
long  while  in  the  windpipe,  ii.  396. 
tppijration: — a natural  result  of  severe 
inflammation,  i.  34 ; secretion  of  pus, 
i.  34 ; formation  of  abscess,  i.  34,  36  ; 
lopinions  of  Simpson,  De  Haen,  Morgan, 
iHunter,  Brugmans,  Pinel,  Boerhaave, 
■Bell,  Cotter,  Quesnay,  Hoffman,  Gras- 
huis,  Stewart,  Pearson,  Hewson,  E. 
(jiHome,  Berzelius,  Gruithuisen,  Fischer, 
('Donne,  Gluge,  "Valentin,  Gueterbock, 
ii  Wood,  Bonnet,  Mandt,  Vogel,  and  von 
( Bibra,  relative  to  the  formation  of  pus,  i. 

1 35 ; symptoms  of  approaching  suppura- 
, tion,  i.  35  ; occurrence  and  signs  of  fluc- 
^ tuation,  i.  36  ; symptoms  of  deep-seated 
iR  suppuration,  i.  36 ; hectic  fever  acconi- 

tpanies  every  considerable  suppuration,  i. 
36  ; formation  of  the  walls  of  an  abscess, 

Sind  circumscription  of  the  pus,  i.  36 ; 

circumscription  of  pus  does  not  take  place 
H unless  the  inflammation  be  eonnected 
ivith  plastic  exudation,  i.  36 ; walls  of  an 
^ ibscess  are  secreting  and  absorbing  sur- 
Ur'aces,  i.  36 ; resorption  of  pus,  i.  36; 

I":  netastatic  absces.ses,  i.  36;  Vogel  and 
donnet  on  the  effects  of  the  resorption  of 
Ju«,  i.  3G ; Hunter  on  the  cause  and  results 
)f  suppuration,  i.  36;  Valentin  on  the 
nicroscopic  results  of  suppuration,  i.  37  ; 
lunter  on  suppurative  inflammation,  i. 
17 ; Travers  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
C VOL.  I. 


an  abscess,  i.  33  ; Hunter  and  Travers  on 
the  circumstances  which  determine  an 
abscess  to  the  surface,  i.  38 ; qualities  of 
pure  good  pus,  i.  38  ; formation  of  pus,  i. 
39 ; Travers  on  the  purpose  which  the 
formation  of  pus  serves  in  the  economy,  i. 
39  ; Hunter  on  the  qualities  of  pus  and 
the  pus-globules,  i.  39 ; Hunter  and  Gul- 
liver on  the  putrefaction  of  pus,  i.  39 ; 
Senac  on  the  globular  structure  of  pus,  i. 
39  ; Gueterbock  on  the  composition  and 
chemical  analysis  of  pus,  i.  40,  41  ; com- 
position of  the  serum  of  pus,  i.  40 ; fatty 
vesicles  discovered  by  Henle  in  the  serum 
of  pus,  i.  40  ; Gueterbock’s  discovery  of 
pyiue,  i.  40 ; characters  of  pus-globules,  i. 
40 ; Mandt  on  the  pus-globules,  i.  40 ; 
discovery  of  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
pus-globules,  i.  41  ; Mayo  describes  pus- 
globules  as  occasionally  seen  in  healthy 
blood,  i.  41 ; denied  by  Gulliver,  i.  41  ; 
Gerber’s  account  of  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  of  the  reproductive  organization  in 
suppurating  wounds,  i.  41 ; Travers  on 
the  constitution  of  pus,  i.  42 ; varieties  of 
pus,  i.  43  ; distinguishing  characters  of 
laudable  pus,  and  ichor  or  sanies,  i.  43  ; 
presence  of  globules  in  the  serum  proved 
by  Bauer,  Faraday,  and  Mandt,  i.  43  ; 
characters  of  the  albumen  in  pus,  i.  44; 
Grassmeyer  and  Fischer  on  the  distin- 
guishing tests  for  pus  and  mucus,  i.  44  ; 
G ruithuisen’s  microscopic  tests  for  pus 
and  mucus,  i.  44 ; Gerber's  description 
of  ichor,  puriform  mucus,  and  serous  exu- 
dations, i.  44 ; pus  cannot  be  produced 
without  inflammation,  i.  44 ; cold  or 
lymph  abscess,  i.  45  ; the  diathesis  puru- 
lenta,  i.  45  ; abscess  of  congestion,  i.  45  ; 
symptoms  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45  ; cold  ab- 
scess not  to  be  confounded  with  Hunter’s 
collections  of  matter  without  inflamma- 
tion, nor  with  the  cold  abscess  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  Saracen  school,  the  chro- 
nic abscess  of  modem  surgeons,  i.  45  ; 
South’s  case  of  cold  abscess,  i.  45 ; Dr. 
Rigby  ou  puerperal  abscess  following  con- 
tagious or  adynamic  puerperal  fever,  i. 
47  ; Beinl,  Rust,  and  others  regard  the 
so-called  lymph-swelling  as  being  an 
extravasation  of  lymph,  i.  48;  Beinl’s 
opinion  that  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  are  more  subject  to  lymph-abscess 
than  the  weak,  and  men  than  women,  and 
that  it  does  not  occur  without  external 
injury  disproved  by  Rust,  i.  48  ; Nasse's 
case  of  lymph-swelling  from  external 
injury,  i.  48  ; such  cases  exceedingly  rare, 
i.  48 ; opinions  of  Langenbeck,  Ekl,  and 
Zembsch  on  the  lymph-swelling,  i.  48  ; 
South’s  case  of  lymph-abscess,  i.  49 ; 
treatment  during  and  after  suppuration,  i. 
87  ; attention  to  the  general  health  requi- 
site during  suppuration,  i.  93;  suppura- 
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tion  of  the  testicle  to  be  feared  when  the 
inflammation  is  active  and  the  pain  throb- 
bing, i.  179 ; suppuration  of  the  testicle 
rare  when  the  swelling  is  sympathetic,  i. 

1 80  ; Astley  Cooper  on  suppuration  of  the 
testicle,  i.  180  ; bursting  of  the  abscess 
sometimes  followed  by  a fungous  growth, 
i.  180;  treatment  of  suppuration  and  ab- 
scess of  the  testicle,  i.  181  ; treatment  of 
suppuration  external  to  the  joints,  i.  209  ; 
of  suppuration  internal  to  the  joints,  i. 
209  ; South’s  cases  of  abscesses  external 
to  the  joint,  i.  210  ; suppuration  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  i.  214;  symptoms 
of  suppuration  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  251  ; 
Astley  Cooper  and  Coulson  on  the  burst- 
ing of  abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  253 ; 
Mackenzie  and  Scott's  cases  of  abscesses 
of  the  hip-joint,  i.  254  ; Key  and  South  on 
suppuration  of  the  sac,  after  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  49. 

Surgery,  definition  of,  i.  1 ; division  of,  i.  3 ; 
historical  sketch  of,  i.  5 ; literature  of, 

i.  9. 

SuRGiCAi.  Operations  ; — elementary  pro- 
ceedings, ii.  852  ; steps  of  an  operation, 

ii.  852 ; method  of  operating,  ii.  852 ; 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  various  methods  of 
operating,  ii.  852 ; many  operations  subject 
to  certain  and  general  rules,  ii.  852  ; those 
operations  most  difficult  which  are  not 
subject  to  rules,  ii.  853 ; cases  requiring 
operations,  ii.  853  ; circumstances  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  obtain 
the  successful  result  of  the  operation,  ii. 
853 ; the  patient’s  condition  relative  to 
the  success  of  the  operation  ii.  853 ; pro- 
ceedings preparatory  to  an  operation,  ii. 
854 ; South  on  the  exhibition  of  opium 
and  dietetic  stimulants  prior  to,  and  after 
an  operation,  ii.  854 ; time  of  the  year  at 
which  operations  should  be  performed,  ii. 
855 ; Wardrop’s  proposal  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient to  fainting,  and  operate  during  the 
syncope,  ii.  855 ; condemned  by  South, 
ii.  855 ; the  most  serious  occurrences 
during  an  operation,  ii.  855 ; faintings  and 
convulsions,  ii.  856  ; sudden  death  and 
its  causes  during  operations,  ii.  856  ; en- 
trance of  air  into  veins,  ii.  856 ; treat- 
ment of  such  an  accident,  according  to 
Amussat  and  Magendie,  ii.  856 ; Bichat, 
Nysten,  Magendie,  and  Piedagnel  on  the 
cause  of  death  from  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  veins,  ii.  856  ; Amussat,  Warren, 
Mussey,  and  Mercier  on  the  treatment  of 
the  accident,  ii.  856  ; B.  Cooper’s  case,  ii, 
8.')6  : division  of  organized  parts,  ii.  857  ; 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  ii. 
857  ; four  modes  of  effecting  division  by 
mechanical  means,  ii.  857  ; two  classes  of 
instruments  for  the  division  of  soft  parts 
by  cutting,  ii.  857;  knives,  bistouries, 


and  scalpels,  ii.  857  ; varieties  of  the  bis- 
toury, ii.  857 ; description  of  a regular 
cut,  and  mode  of  making  it,  ii.  857  ; va- 
rieties of  incisions,  ii.  858 ; use  of  the 
convex  and  button-ended  bistoury,  ii. 

858  ; mode  of  holding  the  knife,  ii.  858 '• 
mode  of  action  of  sc'issors  in  effecting  s 
the  division  of  parts,  ii.  858 ; circum- 
stances under  which  scissors  are  used 

ii.  859;  varieties  of  scissors,  ii.  8.59- 
mode  of  using  scissors,  ii.  859  ; division  t 
of  soft  parts  by  stabbing,  ii.  859 ; instru- 
ments used  for  that  purpose,  ii.  859 ; de-  - 
scription  of  the  trocar  and  lancet,  ii. 

859  ; division  of  parts  by  tearing,  ii.  859;  • 
specially  used  for  polypi,  ii.  859 ; divi-  i- 
sion  of  parts  by  tying  or  the  ligature,  ii.  •, 
860 ; cases  in  which  this  mode  of  divi-  i 
sion  should  be  employed,  ii.  860 ; division  « 
of  a bone,  ii.  860  ; instruments  used  for  « 
the  purpose,  ii.  8G0  ; separation  of  divided  m 
parts,  ii.  860  ; dilatation  of  parts,  iL  i 
860;  general  surgical  operations, 

blood  letting,  ii.  860  ; modes  of  operating,  : 
ii.  860  ; opening  veins,  phlebotomy,  ii.  860;  ■ 
situation  where  performed,  ii.  861;  choice  .v 
of  a vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  », 
ii.  861;  mode  of  opening  a vein,  ii.  861;  . 
South’s  directions  for  blood  letting  from  ■ 
a vein,  ii.  862 ; dressing  the  wound,  o 
and  applying  the  bandage,  ii.  862 ; acd-  »■ 
dents  which  occur  during  the  operatioo,  * 
ii.  862 ; faulty  stab,  ii.  862 ; formation  a 
of  too  small  an  opening,  ii.  862 ; stoppage  p 
of  the  fiow  of  blood,  ii.  862;  severe  e 
pain  from  wounding  a nerve,  ii.  862;  : 
wounding  an  artery,  ii.  862  ; wound  of  a 
lymphatic  vessel,  tendon,  or  aponeurotic  t 
expansion,  ii.  862  ; accidents  which  may  «; 
occur  after  the  operation,  ii.  863  ; bleeding,  4 
ii.  863;  inflammation  and  suppuration,* 
ii.  863 ; inflammation  of  the  veins  or 
lymphatics,  ii.  863 ; Abernethy  on  the 
treatment  of  traumatic  phlebitis,  ii.  863;  - 
severe  pain  and  even  convulsions  from  * 
partial  division  of  a nervous  twig,  ii.  863 ; 
Abernethy  on  the  complete  section  of  the  ' 
nervous  twig  in  such  cases,  ii.  863 ; use  of 
the  snapper  dangerous,  ii.  863 ; openii^  ; 
the  veins  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  u- 


863 ; blood-letting  in  the  foot,  ii.  863 ; 
blood-letting  in  the  neck,  ii.  863  ; dii^ 
tions  for  opening  the  external  jugnlw 
vein,  ii.  863 ; opening  arteries,  u.  864 , 
only  performed  on  the  temporal,  ii.  864, 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  864  ; South  wo 
Cline  jun.  on  arteriotomy,  ii.  864  : <tW*‘ 
cation  of  leeches,  ii.  864;  modeofappiT 
ing  them,  ii.  864 ; description  of  * 
blood-leech,  ii.  864 ; of  the  horse-lc^ 
and  common  leech,  ii.  865  ; means  to  1 
duce  leeches  to  bite,  ii.  865 ; appbcatio 
of  leeches  to  the  mouth,  or  near  the  ann. 
ii.  865 ; Crampton  and  Osborne  on 
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application  of  leeches  to  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, ii.  865 ; treatment  after  the  leeches 
have  dropped  off,  ii.  865  ; of  the  after- 
bleeding in  children,  ii.  865 ; Bricheteau, 
Lisfranc,  Green,  and  Oliver’s  cases  of 
fatal  haemorrhage  from  leech-bites,  ii. 

■ 866  ; South  on  the  treatment  of  the  after- 
bleeding, ii.  866 ; treatment  of  ecchy- 
niosis,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
leech-bites,  ii.  867;  scarification,  ii.  867  ; 
definition  and  employment  of,  ii.  867 ; 
cupping,  ii.  867 ; mode  of  operating,  ii. 

■867;  dry  cupping,  ii.  868;  South  on  a 
• substitute  for  cupping,  ii.  858  ; Dr.  Os- 
; home’s  polytome,  ii.  868  ; South  on  dan- 
;gerous  liffimorrhage  from  cupping,  ii. 

■ 8o8 ; relative  value  of  leeches  and  cup- 
'ping,  ii.  868;  Juuod’s  apparatus  to  cause 
derivation  of  blood,  ii.  868  ; South  on  the 
relative  value  of  leeches  and  cupping,  ii 
■868 ; South’s  preference  of  cupping,  ii.  868. 

\ putting  in  issues,  ii.  869;  definition,  ii. 

: 869 ; situation  in  which  issues  should  be 
[ made,  ii.  869 ; making  an  issue  with  the 

I bistoury,  ii.  869;  South  on  the  use  of 
i glass  beads  for  issues,  ii.  869  ; making  an 
I issue  by  a blister,  ii.  869  ; after-treatment 
I Df  the  issue,  ii.  869 ; introducing  a seton, 
iii.  870;  definition,  ii.  870;  mode  of  ope- 
I rating,  ii.  870  ; South  on  the  use  of  In- 
dia-rubber tape  for  setons,  ii.  870  ; pass- 
ing a seton  into  a cavity  containing  fluid, 
ii.  870;  into  a swelling  not  containing 
ifluid,  ii.  870 ; after-treatment  of  the  seton, 
:i.  870 ; application  oj  blister  plaster  and 
mezereon  bark,  ii.  871;  mode  of  applica- 
tion of  blister  plaster,  ii.  871 ; South  on 
the  application  of  blisters,  ii.  871 ; blisters 
.'aised  by  boiling  water,  ii.  871 ; South  on 
■he  inconveniences  resulting  from  keep- 
•ng  a blister  too  long  on  the  part,  ii.  871  ; 
^nth  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
I blister  should  be  applied,  ii.  871  ; on 
children,  ii.  871  ; South  on  the  use  of 
niistard  poultices,  ii.  872 ; treatment  of 
t he  blister,  ii.  872 ; treatment  of  severe 
f ’nflammation  from  a blister,  ii.  872  ; of 

S trangury,  ii.  872  ; employment  of  meze- 
')^D.bark  as  a blister,  ii.  8'2 ; South  on  ve- 
I icating  by  friction  with  croton  nil,ii.  872; 

K aj:cinution  or  inoculation  with  cow  pock,  ii. 
i|  1.3;  definition,  ii.  873  ; use  of  the  lymph, 

I '•  873 ; Dr.  Gregory  on  the  origin  of  vac- 
I illation,  ii  873;  Dr.  Jenncr’s  discovery, 

I 873;  Cline  the  first  experimenter,  ii. 
I Dr.  Gregory  on  the  preservation  of 
p 'accine  lymph  for  transmission,  ii.  874 ; 
P'tegory  on  the  period  at  which  lymph 
p hould  be  taken  for  vaccination,  ii.  874  ; 
te  accmation  an  operation  without  danger, 
4 I.  8/4  ; mode  of  vaccinating  from  a fresh 
.ustnle,  ii.  874  ; Dr.  Gregory  on  the  ope- 
‘ of ''accination,  ii.  874;  vaccination 
' 'ith  dry  matter,  ii.  874;  appearances 


after  effectual  vaccination,  ii.  874;  Gre- 
gory on  the  appearances  after  effectual 
vaccination,  ii.  875;  irregularities  in  the 
course  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  ii-  875 ; 
Gregory  on  the  insusceptibility  of  some 
constitutions  to  the  vaccine  virus,  ii.  876; 
after-treatment,  ii.  876;  Gregoiy  on  the 
appearance  of  vaccine  lichen,  ii,  876; 
infusion  and  transfusion,  ii.  876  ; de- 
finition and  use  of  infusion,  ii.  877  ; 
effects  of  infusion,  ii.  877  ; of  simple 
warm  water  used  by  Magendie  in  hydro- 
phobia, ii.  877  ; use  of  infusion  in  tetanus, 
cholera,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  thr.iat, 
ii.  878  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  878  ; de- 
finition of  transfusion,  ii.  878  ; cases  in 
which  it  is  applicable,  ii.  878;  imme- 
diate and  mediate  transfusion,  ii.  879; 
apparatus  and  operation  for  immediate 
transfusion,  ii.  879  ; possible  dangers  of 
transfusion,  ii.  879  ; mode  of  operating 
iu  mediate  transfusion,  ii.'  880 ; Blun- 
dell’s apparatus,  ii.  880 ; Miiller’s  pro- 
posal to  separate  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
blood  prior  to  transfusion,  ii.  880 ; cau- 
terization, ii.  880  ; employment  of  escha- 
rotics,  ii.  881 ; of  fire  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery and  by  moxas,  ii.  881 ; the  object  of 
cauterization,  ii.881 ; the  effect  of  cauteri- 
zation by  escharotics  and  by  fire,  ii.  881 ; 
various  degrees  of  heat  at  which  the  ac- 
tual cautery  is  applied,  ii.  881  ; the  vari- 
ous forms  of  cautery  irons,  ii.  881 ; appli- 
cation of  the  actual  cautery,  ii.  882  ; parts 
to  which  the  actual  cautery  should  not  be 
applied,  ii.  882  ; after-treatment,  ii.  882  ; 
description  and  application  of  the  moxa, 
ii.  882  ; Larrey’s  moxa  of  rotten  phosphor- 
escent wood,  ii.  882  ; Percy’s  moxa  made 
with  the  pith  of  the  sun-flower,  ii.  883  ; 
moxas  made  with  English  blotting-paper 
and  chromate  of  potash,  ii.  883  ; treatment 
of  the  slough  from  a mo-va,  ii.  883  ; dif- 
ference between  the  effect  of  a moxa  and 
of  the  actual  cautery,  ii.  883  ; division  of 
nerves  in  neuralgia,  ii.  883 ; cases  in 
which  the  operation  is  required,  ii.  884 ; 
the  result  of  the  operation  doubtful,  ii. 
884 ; excision  of  a portion  of  the  nerve, 
and  cauterization  recommended,  when  the 
disease  returns  after  the  section,  ii.  884 ; 
subcutaneous  division  of  nerves,  ii.  884  ; 
symptoms  of  frontal  neuralgia,  ii.  884 ; 
division  of  the  nerve  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment, ii.  884 ; the  operation  for  the  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  inner  and 
outer  branches  of  the  frontal  nerve, 
ii.  884 ; the  operation  for  infra-orbitar 
neuralgia,  ii.  884;  the  operation  for 
the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  infra- 
orbitar  nerve,  ii.  884;  Klein’s  ope- 
ration for  the  division  of  the  middle 
branches  of  the  facial  and  of  the  infra- 
orbitar  nerves,  ii.  884 ; Klein’s  operation 
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for  dividing  the  facial  nerve,  ii.  885 ; 
Klein’s  operation  for  dividing  the  inferior 
maxillarjf  nerve,  ii.  885 ; DiefFenhach’s 
operation  for  the  subcutaneous  division  of 
the  nerves  of  the  cheek,  ii.  885  ; Bonnet’s 
operation  for  the  subcutaneous  division  of 
the  nerve  in  mental  neuralgia,  ii.  885 ; 
Klein’s  operation  for  destroying  the  trunk 
of  the  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  ii.  885 ; the  opera- 
tion performed  in  two  cases,  without  a 
permanent  cure,  ii.  886  ; Klein  considers 
the  operation  to  be  entirely  free  from 
danger,  ii.  886  ; Langenbeck’s  operation 
for  the  division  or  excision  of  the  facial 
nerve  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  ii. 
886  ; comparison  of  the  subcutaneous  di- 
vision of  nerves  with  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion, ii.  886  ; Bonnet  on  the  nature  of  the 
uniting  medium  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  divided  nerve,  ii.  886 ; Delpech, 
Earle,  Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy,  Wilson, 
Malagodi,  Swan,  Manovy,  and  Bu- 
jalsky’s  cases  of  nerves  divided  for 
neuralgia,  ii.  887 ; Lentin  on  neural- 
gia of  the  heel,  ii.  887 ; amputation 
of  the  limbs,  ii.  887 ; amputations  divided 
into  those  which  are  performed  in  the 
continuity  of  limbs  and  those  at  joints, 
ii.  888 ; points  to  be  considered  in  per- 
forming amputations,  ii.  888  ; precautions 
against  hsemorrhage,  ii.  889 ; inconve- 
niences of  the  application  of  the  tour- 
niquet, ii.  889  ; compression  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery  by  a capable  assistant  prefer- 
able, ii.  889  ; Briinninghausen’s  recommen- 
dation to  swathe  the  limb  in  flannel, 
to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood,  ii.  889  ; 
South  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
tourniquet,  and  of  compression  of  the 
principal  artery  by  a capable  assistant 
in  amputation,  ii.  889  ; formation  of  such 
wound  that  the  bone  can  be  properly 
covered  by  soft  parts,  ii.  890  ; by  the  cir- 
cular incision,  ii.  890  ; the  Celsian  ope- 
ration, ii.  890 ; objections  to  this  opera- 
tion, ii.  890  ; Petit,  Mynors,  Briinning- 
hausen,  Louis,  Alanson,  Gooch,  Bell, 
Desault,  Richter,  Boyer,  Graefe,  Dupuy- 
tren,  Wilhelm,  Valentin,  and  Portal’s 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  890  ; flap  amputa- 
tions, ii.  891;  Pott,  Siebold,  and  Schreiner’s 
operations,  ii.  892 ; Langenbeck  and  Scout- 
etten’s  operations  for  disarticulations,  ii. 
892  ; the  oblique  cut  of  Sedillot  and 
Baudens,  ii.  892  ; the  sloping  cut  of 
Blasius,  ii.  892  ; retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  and  sawing  of  the  bone,  ii.  893  ; 
scraping  oft' the  periosteum  superfluous,  ii. 
893;  Walther  ami  Briinniiighausen’s  ma- 
nagement of  the  periosteum,  ii.  893  ; 
South  on  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  by  the  hand,  ii.  893 ; South  and 
Liston  on  the  use  of  the  saw,  ii.  893 ; 


South  on  the  duties  of  the  assistau* 
when  the  bone  is  t)eing  sawn  througt^ 
ii.  894  ; ligature  of  the  divided  vcsmtIb, 
ii.  894  ; historical  sketch  of  the  treat-  ■ 
ment  of  hajmorrhage  after  amputation 
ii.  894 ; South  on  venous  ha;morrhage’ 
and  the  ligature  of  the  veins  after  amputa-  ■ 
tion,  ii.  894 ; subsequent  dressing  of  the 
wound,  ii.  895 ; leaving  the  wound  open 
for  some  hours  after  the  operation,  to 
guard  against  after-bleeding,  ii.  895- 
Dupuytren’s  practice,  ii.  895  ; South  on  ^ 
the  exposure  of  the  stump,  ii.  895;  mode 
of  dressing  to  promote  quick  union,  ii.  : 
895  ; South  on  the  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  in  the  horizontal  4 
direction,  ii.  896 ; South  on  the  applica-  1 
tion  of  the  plaster  straps  after  amputation, 
ii.  896  ; use  of  cradles  after  amputation,  ii. 
897  ; South  on  the  use  of  cradles,  and  of 
a substitute  for  them,  after  amputation,  ii. 
897  ; dressing  after  flap-amputations,  ii. 
897;  South  on  the  use  of  sutures  after 
flap-amputations,  ii.  897;  dressing  the: 
stump,  when  intended  to  heal  by  sup-  - 
puration  and  granulation,  ii.  697 ; Ruth’s 
objections  to  the  practice,  ii.  897 ; accidents  r 
which  may  ensue  after  amputation,  ii.  897 ; 
renewal  of  the  dressing  underordinarycir- 
cumstances,  ii.  897  ; mode  of  changingthe 
dressings,  ii.  898  ; withdrawal  of  the  liga- 
ture,  ii.  898 ; general  treatment  after  ampu-  % 
tation,  ii.  898  ; Benedict’s  stimulant  treat-  ^ 
ment  of  stumps,  ii.  898 ; South  on  the 
treatment  of  ligatures  after  amputation, 
ii.  898  ; after-bleeding,  and  its  treatment, 
ii.  898 ; ligature  of  the  principal  arterial 
trunk  for  consecutive  hmmorrhage,  ii. 
898;  causes  and  treatment  of  parenchy- 
matous bleeding,  ii.  899  ; treatment  of  con- 
secutive haemorrhage,  from  ossification  or 
cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  arteries, 
ii.  899 ; South  on  the  treatment  of  after- 
bleeding, ii.  899  ; South  on  the  impro- 
priety of  tying  the  main  arterial  trunk 
for  consecutive  haemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tation, ii.  899  ; South  on  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery  in  after-bleeding,  ii.  699  ■ 
violent  inflammation  of  the  stump,  and  its  1 
treatment,  ii.  899  ; e^'tlietic  condition  of  i 
the  stump,  ii.  899;  inflammation  of  the  1 
arteries  or  veins,  a not  infrequent  cau.^  ot  ( 
death  after  amputation,  ii.  900;  symptonu  1 
and  treatment,  ii.  900 ; insuflicieut  degtw  | 
of  inflammation,  or  torpid  condition  of  th>  t 
stump,  ii.  900;  treatment  of  slonghing.  *'  < 

900  ; of  too  copious  suppuration,  ii.  ^ 9 , 

causes  and  treatment  of  protrusion  of  tw  k 
bone,  ii.  900 ; South  on  the  cau^  uw 
treatment  of  protrusion  of  the  l)one,  ''-9* 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  ii.  901 ; South  on  1 1 

exfoliation  of  bone  after  amputation,  u 

901  ; ulceration  of  the  bone  or  soft  p*''^ 
ii.  901  ; South  on  the  fungous  grov 
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from  the  medullary  cavity,  ii.  901;  the 
relative  value  of  the  several  modes  of 
proceeding  in  amputation  of  the  limbs  in 
l:  their  continuity,  ii.  901;  objections  to 
;the  flap-operation,  ii.  902;  cases  in  which 
the  flap-operation  is  suitable,  ii.  902 ; 
t,  Liston’s  preference  of  the  flap-operation, 

I and  objections  to  the  circular  operation, 

> ii.  902 ; South  and  Fergusson  on  the  rela- 
) tive  value  of  the  flap  and  circular  opera- 
I'tions,  ii.  903;  Fergusson  on  amputation 
):through  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  at  the 
f shoulder-joint,  ii.  903 ; South’s  objections 

to  flap-operations  on  the  leg,  ii.  903; 
the  propriety  of  quick  union  of  stumps, 
E-  or  of  the  cure  by  suppuration  and  grauu- 
( lation,  ii.  904  ; Dupuytren’s  mode  of 
f;dressing  stumps,  ii.  904;  South  on  the 
I union  of  an  amputation-wound,  ii.  904; 
i ■results  of  amputation,  ii.  905  ; Phillips, 

I Lawrie,  Potter,  and  South  on  the  results 
I of  amputation,  ii.  905.  Amputation  in 
the  continuity  of  the  several  limbs: — am- 
; putation  through  the  thigh,  ii.  906 ; pre- 
tsparatory  steps  of  the  operation,  ii.  906  ; 

compression  of  the  artery,  ii.  906  ; South 
; :on  the  position  of  the  limb,  ii.  906; 
l|- South  on  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
^assistants,  ii.  906  ; the  circular  operation, 
||  ii.  907 ; division  and  retraction  of  the 
ipskin  and  cellular  tissue,  ii.  907 ; South 
fion  the  circular  cut  and  vertical  division 
(►of  the  skin  laterally,  ii.  907 ; section  of 
t the  muscles,  ii.  907 ; of  the  periosteum, 
l)  ii.  907  ; sawing  the  bone,  ii.  907  ; cutting 
X’through  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
Irthigh,  ii.  907  ; South  on  the  mode  of 
I -using  the  knife  in  amputating,  ii.  908  ; 
: South  ou  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts 
I with  the  hand,  while  sawing  through  the 

• bone,  ii.  908  ; bandaging  and  dressing  the 
I wound,  ii.  908 ; South  on  bandaging  and 
{■dressing  the  wound,  ii.  908;  amputation 
t through  the  thiyh,  with  two  flaps,  ii.  908  ; 

> mode  of  operating,  ii.  908 ; Langcnbeck's 
( mode  of  amputating,  ii.  908  ; Liston’s  mode 
c of  amputating  the  thigh  by  the  flap-opera- 
. tioD,  ii.  909 ; preferred  by  Syme  and 
•t  Fergusson,  ii.  909  ; Fergusson  and  South’s 
n reasons  why  the  hind  flap  should  be 
a;  longer  than  the  front,  ii.  909  ; amputation 

through  the  thigh  with  a single  flap,  ii. 
909 ; Benedict,  Textor,  and  Jaeger’s  plan 
t of  amputating  with  a flap  from  the  outer 
Ride,  ii.  909;  Zang  and  Textor's  [dan  with 
< a flap  from  the  inner  side,  ii.  909  ; Hey’s 
■ ^<>de  with  the  flap  from  behind,  ii.  909  ; 
u FouHiay’s  plan 

• with  a flap  from  before,  ii.  909  ; mode  of 

' operating,  ii.  gu9  ; Dr.  Little’s  case  of 
' behind,  ii. 

J09;  Fergusson’s  recommendation  to  ex- 
cise a considerable  portion  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  in  that  operation,  ii.  909 ; Syme’s 


objections  to  amputation  through  the  shaft 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  recommendation 
to  amputate  through  the  condyles  or  tro- 
chanters, ii.  910  ; commented  on  by 
South,  ii.  910;  Liston’s  account  of 
eighteen  amputations  through  the  thigh, 
ii.  910;  report  of  twenty-eight  amputa- 
tions through  the  thigh,  ii.  911 ; Syme 
and  South  on  the  formation  of  conical 
stumps,  ii.  914  ; Syme  on  amputation 
through  the  epiphyses,  ii.  915;  amputa- 
tion through  the  leg,  ii.  915  ; directions 
for  the  operation,  ii.  916  ; application  of 
the  tourniquet,  ii.  916;  South  on  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet,  ii.  916  ; 
modes  of  operating  in  amputation  with 
the  circular  cut,  ii.  916;  amputation 
through  the  leg  in  its  lower  third,  ii.  917; 
Salemi,  Lenoir,  and  Baudens’  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  917  ; disjointing  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  ii.  917;  Larrey’s  amputation 
through  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ii.  917  ; 
South  on  the  seat  of  amputation  through 
the  leg,  ii.  917 ; ligature  of  the  vessels, 
ii.  918;  after-dressing,  ii.  918;  South 
on  the  ligature  of  the  retracted  anterior 
tibial  artery,  in  amputation  high  up 
through  the  leg,  ii.  918;  South  on  the 
treatment  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  nutri- 
tious artery  of  the  tibia,  ii.  918 ; South  on 
the  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether horizontally,  ii.  918;  South  on 
the  causes  of  subsequent  sloughing  of  the 
integuments,  ii.  918  ; amputation  through 
the  leg  with  a single  flap,  ii.  919  ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  919;  South’s  objections 
to  flap  operations  on  the  leg,  ii.  919  ; am- 
putation through  the  leg  with  two  flaps, 
ii.  919;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  920;  Lis- 
ton and  Fergusson’s  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  920  ; amputation  just  above  the  ancle, 
ii.  921  ; Solingen,  Dionis,  White,  Brom- 
field,  Wright,  Alanscn,  and  Hey  on  this 
operation,  ii.  921 ; Lawrence  and  South’s 
cases,  ii.  922  ; Liston’s  statistics  of  ampu- 
tation through  the  leg,  ii.  922;  Lawrie’s 
objection  to  amputation  below  the  knee, 
ii.  922 ; South’s  tabular  report  of  ampu- 
tations through  the  leg,  ii.  922  ; ampu- 
tation through  the  upper  arm,  ii.  924; 
steps  preliminary  to  the  operation,  ii.  924  ; 
Liston’s  statistics  of  the  operation,  ii. 
925 ; South  on  the  propriety  of  having  a 
long  stump  if  possible,  ii.  925 ; South’s 
tabular  report  of  amputations  through 
the  upper  arm,  ii.  925;  amputation 
through  the  fore-arm,  ii.  926;  directions 
for  the  operation,  ii.  926;  amputation 
with  a single  flap,  ii.  926  ; with  two  flaps, 
ii.  926  ; South  on  flap  amputations  through 
the  fore-arm,  ii.  926  ; South's  tabular 
report  of  amputations  through  the  fore- 
arni,  ii.  927  ; Liston’s  cases,  li.  927  ; am- 
putation through  the  metatarsal  and  me- 
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tacarpal  bones,  ii.  927;  application  of  the  j 
tourniquet,  ii.  927 ; amputation  through  j 
tile  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  ii. 
927  ; mode  of  operating  when  the  flap  is 
formed  from  the  sole,  ii.  927  ; when  the 
flap  is  made  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  ii.  928  ; the  bone  best  | 
sawn  through  obliquely  from  within  out-  [ 
wards,  ii.  929 ; mode  of  operating  when  j 
the  flap  is  made  from  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  ii.  929 ; South  on  | 
the  consequences  of  amputation  through 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  ii. 
929 ; amputation  through  the  interme-  j 
diate  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  929  ; mode  of  I 
operating,  ii.  929 ; amputation  through 
the  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  930 ; amputa- 
tion through  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  ii.  930  ; South  and  Liston  on 
amputation  through  the  metacarpal  bones, 
ii.  930  ; amputation  through  the  fingers 
and  toes,  ii.  930;  amputation  through 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  ii.  930 ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  930 ; cutting  off 
the  finger  with  a chisel,  ii.  931 ; Mayor 
on  the  amputation  of  the  phalanges  with 
the  tachytome,  ii.  931 ; exarlicidation  or 
ampulation  through  the  joints,  ii.  931  ; 
cases  in  which  exarticulation  is  required, 
ii.  931 ; Scoutetteu’s  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  931;  general  directions,  ii.  932:  con- 
dition of  the  parts  around  the  joint,  ii. 
932 : exarticulation  of  the  thigh  at  the 
hip,  ii.  932  ; danger  and  statistics  of  the 
operation,  ii.  932 ; Jaeger,  Krimer, 
and  South  on  the  operation,  ii.  933 ; 
cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii.  933 ; 
La  Croix  d’Orleans,  Perrault,  and  H. 
Thomson’s  cases,  ii.  933 ; the  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  933  ; by  the  circular  cut,  ii. 
934:  Abernethy,  Veitch,  Cole,  Jaeger, 
Kerr,  and  Graefe’s  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  934  ; by  the  flap-cut  with  a single  flap, 
ii.  935 ; Puthod,  Hunczorsky,  Bryce, 
L’Alouette,  Laugenbeck,  Delpech,  Le- 
noir, Plantade,  and  Manec’s  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  935  ; with  two  flaps,  ii.  937  ; 
Blandin,  Larrey,  Mott,  Dupuytren,  Lis- 
franc,  von  Walther,  Vohler,  Bell,  Be- 
dard, Liston,  Begin,  and  Sanson's  modes 
of  operating,  ii.  937  ; the  oval  cut,  ii. 
940 ; Sanson,  Guthrie,  Scoutetteu,  and 
Cornuau's  modes  of  operating,  ii.  940 ; 
the  preference  given  to  Lurrey’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  940  ; after  dressing,  ii.  942  ; exar- 
ticnlalion  of  the  leg  at  the  knee,  ii.  942  ; 
opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
operation,  ii.  943;  Jaeger’s  statistics  of 
the  operation,  ii.  943  ; modes  of  operating, 
ii.  943 ; amputation  with  the  flap-cut,  ii. 
943  ; Blandin,  Bossi,  Maiiigault,  and 
kern’s  operations,  ii.  943;  the  circular 
cut,  ii.  944  ; Velpeau,  Cornuau,  and  Bau- 
dens’  operations,  ii.  944  ; the  operation 


when  the  knee-cap  is  diseased,  ii.  944. 
exarticulation  at  the  ancle-joint  an  infe- 
rior operation  to  amputation  through  the 
leg,  ii.  944  ; exarticulation  of  the  foot  at 
the  ancle,  ii.  944 ; Velpeau,  Baudens, 
Syme,  and  Handyside’s  modes  of  operat- 
ing, ii.  944 ; Syme  on  the  advantages  of 
this  operation,  ii.  946  ; exarticulation  cf 
the  tarsal  bones,  ii.  946  ; the  operation  re- 
stricted to  the  removal  of  the  astragalus 
and  navicular  bones,  ii.  946  ; Hammond’s 
case  of  exarticulatiou  of  the  astragalus,  u. 
946 ; Green’s  case,  ii.  946 ; general  di- 
rections for  the  operation,  ii.  946;  am-  ■ 
putation  of  the  foot  between  the  astragalus  ■ 
and  navicular  bones,  and  the  heel  and  i 
cuboid  bones,  ii.  947  ; Chopart’s  operation, 
ii.  947  ; cases  requiring  the  operation,  ii. 
947  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  947  ; when 
an  under  flap  only  is  formed,  ii.  947; 
when  an  under  and  upper  flap  are  formed, 
ii.  948  ; Maingault’s  operation,  ii.  948; 
Langenbeck,  Klein,  and  Richerand’s  ob- 
jections to  the  upper  flap,  ii.  948 ; tVal-  ■ 
ther’s  operation  preferred,  ii.  948  ; Scon- 
tetten’s  oval  cut,  ii.  949  ; Blasius’  obliqne  ■ 
cut,  ii.  949  ; exarticulation  of  the  mka-  ■ 
tarsal  bones,  ii.  949  ; advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  operation,  ii.  949 ; Hey, 
Scoutetteu,  Lisfrauc,  and  Miinzentbaler’s  * 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  949  ; exarticulation  1 
of  single  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  951  ; pre-  - 
servation  of  the  great  toe  important,  ii. 

952  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  952  ; exarti- 
culation of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  ■ 
toe,  ii.  952  ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  952 ; 
Langenbeck  and  Scoutetten’s  operations,  ■ 
ii.  952  ; exarticulation  of  the  metatarsal  - 
bone  of  the  little  toe,  ii.  9.53  ; of  the  middle 
metatarsal  bones,  ii.  953;  cousentaneow  ^ 
removal  of  the  diseased  tarsal  bones,  it. 

953  ; Key,  Dieffenbach,  and  Huyer’s 
cases,  ii.  953  ; exarticulation  of  the  toes,  • 
ii.  953  ; mode  of  operating  with  an  under 
flap,  ii.  953 ; with  a flap  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  ii.  953  ; with  an  outer  or  inner 
flap,  ii.  953  ; exarticulation  of  the  second 
from  the  first  phalanx,  ii.  954 ; of  all  the 
toes  at  once,  ii.  954  ; Scoutetten’s  opera- 
tion, ii.  954  ; exarticulation  of  the  arm  <d 
the  shoulder,  ii.  954 ; various  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  955 ; compression  of  the 
subclavian  artery  by  an  assistant  safer 
tlian  with  an  instrument,  ii.  955;  "**■ 
ther’s  operation  by  an  upper  and  an  undt^ 
flap.  ii.  955 ; dres.sing  the  wound,  H- 
956 ; Le  Dran,  Gareugeot,  Dupuytren, 
Onseuoort,  IJsfranc,  and  Chainpesmes 
inoiies  of  operating,  ii.  956  ; the  oj>eration 
on  the  left  arm,  ii.  956  ; Astley  Coopers 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  with  » 
single  flap,  ii.  956;  Hesselbach,  D»*sau 
Larrey,  Langenlicck,  and  Dupuytren^ 
modes  of  operating,  ii.  957  ; exarticu  a 
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tion  -with  the  circular  cut.  ii.  958  ; Mo- 
rand,  Sharp,  Nannoni,  Bertrandi,  Alan- 
-son,  Graefe,  Cornuau,  Sanson,  and  B. 
Bell’s  operations,  ii.  958 ; Scontetten’s 
operation  -with  the  oval  cut,  ii.  958  ; Du- 
ipuytren,  Bedard,  Bonfils,  and  Blasins’ 

■ operations,  ii.  959  ; circumstances  which 
: guide  the  choice  of  either  of  these 
iinethods,  ii.  959  ; removal  of  the  injured 
.acromion  or  glenoid  cavity,  ii.  9G0  ; prac- 
tised by  Brown,  ii.  9 GO;  recommended 
■by  Robinson  and  Fraser,  ii.  960 ; Lis- 
franc’s  modification  of  the  operation  when 
■performed  prior  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  ii. 
‘9G0  ; gun-shot  wounds  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  ii.  9C0  ; excision  of  the  head  of 
ithe  bone,  or  removal  of  the  broken  pieces 
■requisite,  ii.  9G0  ; Larrey’s  operation  for 
the  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
ill  such  cases,  ii.  9G0 ; Guthrie  on  gun- 
shot wounds  causing  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus beneath  and  exterior  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  ii.  960 ; South  on  the 
excision  of  the  acromion,  glenoid  cavity, 

: or  coracoid  process  in  amputation  at  the 
I shoulder-joint,  ii.  961;  Liston,  South, 
and  Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  ii.  9G1  ; exar- 
I ticulation  of  the  fore  arm  at  the  elbow,  ii. 
<961  ; mode  of  operating  according  to 
;Textor,  ii.  9G1 ; Brasdor,  Jaeger,  Hager, 
i Rodgers,  Dupuytren,  Velpeau,  Cornuau, 
: Textor,  and  Baudens’  modes  of  operating, 
i ii.  962  ; exarticulation  of  the  hand  at  the 
i wrist,  ii.  963 ; modes  of  operating,  ii. 

; 963  ; Lisfranc’s  mode,  ii.  963 ; South  on 
I the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  flap- 
I amputation  at  the  wrist,  ii.  963;  exarti- 

I dilation  of  the  metacarpal  bones  at  their 
5 lunction  with  the  carpus,  ii.  963  ; mode  of 
i operating  in  exarticulating  the  metacar- 
i<  pal  bone  of  the  thumb,  ii.  964  ; formation 

II  bf  the  upper  or  under  flap,  ii.  964 ; exar- 
» Jcnlation  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
1 .‘ing  and  middle  fingers,  ii.  964  ; Langen- 
1 'OecK  and  Scoutetten’s  modes  of  operating, 
il  i.  964 ; Scoutetten’s  oval  cut  in  exarti- 
t.  nilation  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone, 
■2  i.  964 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  964 ; in 
K ihe  exarticulation  of  both  middle  meta- 
U ‘arpal  bones,  ii.  964;  von  Walther  and 
f Astley  Cooper’s  modes  of  operating,  ii. 

•65  ; Riadore,  Guthrie,  von  Graefe,  von 
4 Aalther,  Jaeger,  Astley  Cooper,  Larrey, 
fo  ryrrell,  and  Bennaben’s  cases  of  excision 
^ >f  part  of  the  hand,  ii.  965 ; mode  of  ope- 

f’ating  in  exarticulation  of  the  four  meta- 
’arpal  bones,  ii.  965 ; Troccon’s  mode  of 
it  iperating,  ii.  965  ; when  one  metacarpal 
!•)  >r  metatarsal  Iwne  is  disea.sed  alone,  it 
II  hould  lie  alone  removed,  ii.  965 ; exci- 
Ip  ion  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  ii.  965  ; 
»*'f  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  965  ; of 
« he  first  metatarsal  bone,  ii.  966  ; of  the 
0 'tiler  metatarsal  bones,  ii.  966  ; exarticu- 


lation of  the  fingers,  at  their  junction  with 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  their  own 
joints,  ii.  966 ; Dupuytren  and  Lisfranc 
oil  exarticulation  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  ii.  966 ; Barthelemy  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  palmar  aponeurosis  after  exar- 
ticulation of  the  fingers  from  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  ii.  966  ; mode  of  operating 
in  exarticulation  of  the  joints  of  the  fin- 
gers from  each  other,  ii.  966  ; with  two 
flaps,  ii.  966 ; Lisfranc’s  flap  operation, 
ii.  966  ; statistics  of  amputations,  ii.  967  ; 
Immediate  Amputation,  ii.  967 ; im- 
portance of  the  question,  ii.  967  ; South 
on  the  comparative  danger  of  primary 
and  secondary  amputation  in  severe  in- 
juries of  tlie  thigh,  ii.  967  ; South’s  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  primary  amputation, 
ii.  967  ; South  on  the  minor  danger  in 
injuries  of  the  leg  or  upper  extremities, 
and  the  consequent  propriety  of  imme- 
diate amputation,  ii.  967  ; John  Hunter’s 
preference  of  secondary  amputation,  ii. 
967 ; John  Hunter’s  objections  to  primary 
amputation  in  severe  injuries  of  the  ex- 
tremities, ii.  967  ; Astley  Cooper’s  opinion 
in  favour  of  immediate  amputation  in 
such  cases,  the  constitution  then  having 
but  one  shock  to  sustain,  ii.  967  ; Ruther- 
ford Alcock  on  the  difference  of  the  shock 
to  the  constitution  in  such  cases,  when 
occurring  in  civil  life,  and  on  the  field 
of  battle,  ii.  967  ; excision  of  the  joints, 
ii.  968 ; first  performed  on  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  968  ; afterwards  extended  to  the 
other  joints,  ii.  968;  Filkin,  Vigaroux, 
David,  White,  Bent,  Orred,  Park,  Mo- 
reau, Graefe,  and  Davie’s  cases,  ii.  968; 
Sabatier,  Percy,  Roux,  Moreau,  Larrey, 
Guthrie,  Syme,  Textor,  and  Jaeger  on 
the  excision  of  joints,  ii.  969 ; Vl'achter, 
Vermandois,  Kohler,  and  Chaussier’s  ex- 
periments, ii.  969 ; objections  to  this 
operation  as  compared  with  amputation, 
ii.  969 ; advantages  of  the  operation 
principally  referable  to  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities,  ii.  969 ; not  so  great 
in  operations  on  the  other  joints,  ii.  969  ; 
statistics  of  Jaeger,  Syme,  and  Moreau’s 
cases,  ii.  970 ; Crampton  on  the  ex- 
cision of  joints,  ii.  970;  cases  in  which 
excision  of  the  ends  of  bones  is  pre- 
ferable to  amputation,  ii.  970 ; contra- 
indications to  the  operation,  ii.  971 ; mode 
of  operating,  ii.  971 ; direction  and  extent 
of  the  incision  in  the  skin,  ii.  971 ; ex- 
cision of  the  diseased  bone,  ii.  971  ; ex- 
tent of  bone  required  to  be  removed,  ii. 
972 ; instruments  for  excising  the  ends  of 
bones,  ii.  972;  arrest  of  the  subsequent 
haimorrhage,  ii.  972  ; dressing  the  wound, 
ii.  972  ; after-treatment,  ii.  972  ; untoward 
occurrences  during  the  after-treatment,  ii. 
973;  after-bleeding,  ii.  973;  abscesses,  ii. 
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973;  fistulous  passages,  ii.  973;  necrosis 
of  rare  occurrence  after  this  operation,  ii. 
973  ; after-treatment  of  the  sawn  ends  of 
the  bone,  ii.  973  ; excision  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  ii.  974;  mode  of  operating  in  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  ii.  974. 
C.  White,  Orred,  Bent,  Sabatier,  Moreau, 
and  Syme’s  modes  of  operating,  ii.  974  ; 
motions  of  the  arm  subsequent  to  the  ope- 
ration, ii.  974;  excision  tj' the  elbow-joint, 
ii.  975;  Moreau’s  mode  of  operating,  ii. 
975;  Dupuytren  and  Syme's  modes  of 
operating,  ii.  975 ; Moreau  on  the  division 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  this  operation,  ii. 
975;  Dupuytren,  Crampton,  Jaeger,  and 
Syme  recommend  its  preservation,  ii. 
975  ; Jaeger’s  mode  of  operating,  ii.  976  ; 
condition  of  the  arm  after  excision  of  the 
elbow-joint,  ii.  976;  Crampton  and  Syme’s 
cases,  ii.  976;  excision  of  the  wrist-joint, 
ii.  976  ; Roux  and  Jaeger’s  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  excision  of  the  lower  ends  of 
the  radius  and  ulna,  ii.  976  ; dressing  the 
wound  and  after-treatment,  ii.  977  ; Du- 
bled  and  Velpeau’s  operations,  ii.  977  ; 
Butt’s  case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  ne- 
crosed ulna,  ii.  977  ; excision  of  the  hip- 
joint,  ii.  977 ; mode  of  operating,  ii.  977  ; 
by  a simple  longitudinal  cut,  ii.  977 ; by 
the  formation  of  a flap,  ii.  977  ; by  'Tex- 
tor’s  oval  cut,  ii.  978  ; dressing  the  wound, 
ii.  978  ; White,  Carmichael,  Oppenheim, 
Hewson,  Seutin,  and  Textor’s  cases,  ii. 
978  ; C.  White  on  excision  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  ii.  979 ; A.  White  and  Fer- 
gusson’s  cases  of  excision  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  ii.  979;  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint,  ii.  981  ; Moreau,  Park,  Mulder, 
Sanson,  Begin,  Jaeger,  and  Syme's  modes 
of  operating,  ii.  981 ; Jaeger’s  operation 
preferred,  ii.  981  ; Moreau,  Park,  and 
Jaeger  on  the  mode  of  union  after  the 
operation,  ii.  982 ; Syme  on  the  treatment 
after  the  operation,  ii.  982 ; A.  White’s 
case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  femur 
behind  the  leg,  ii.  982;  excision  of  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  983;  Moreau,  Jaeger, 
Miilder,  and  Kerst’s  modes  of  operating, 
ii.  983 ; South  on  excision  of  the  ancle- 
joint,  ii.  984  ; dressing  the  w'ound,  and 
after-treatment,  ii.  985 ; excision  of  the 
joints  of  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus, 
ii.985;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  985;  after- 
treatment,  ii.  985 ; Textor,  Ki-amer, 
Roux,  and  Fricke’s  cases,  ii.  985  ; excision 
of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  986;  cases  requiring 
the  operation,  ii.  986 ; circumstances 
admitting  a favourable  result,  ii.  986; 
priority  of  claim  as  originator  of  the 
operation,  ii.  986  ; Tyrrell's  case  of 
necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  986 ; exci- 
sion of  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaic,\\.  987  ; 
mode  of  operating,  ii.  987 ; retraction  of 
the  tongue,  ii.  987 ; Dupuytren,  Graefe, 


and  Astley  Cooper’s  cases,  ii.  987 ; 
moving  a portion  of  the  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  without  the  condyle,  ii.  988  ; mode  of 
operating,  ii.  988 ; Deadrick,  Mott  and 
Wardrop’s  cases,  ii.  988  ; excision  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  its  condyles,  ii.  989;  Mott, 
Schindler,  von  Graefe,  Syme,  Jaeger,  and 
Cusack’s  modes  of  operating,  ii.  ggS- 
Mott,  von  Graefe,  Dzondi,  Jaeger,  and 
Schindler  on  the  previous  ligature  of  the 
carotid  artery,  ii.  990;  White’s  case  of 
excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  991 ; Graefe 
and  Mott’s  cases  of  exarticulation  of  one 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  992 ; Cusack  on 
the  non-necessity  of  tying  the  carotid 
artery  prior  to  the  operation,  ii.  993; 
Cusack’s  cases  of  exarticulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ii.  993 ; Liston’s  mode  of  ope-  > 
rating,  ii.  993 ; Perry’s  case  of  necrosis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  ii.  994 ; resection  if  the 
upper  jaw,  ii.  994 ; cases  in  which  the  • 
operation  is  indicated,  ii.  994;  Dupny-  - 
tren’s  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  upper  * 
jaw  doubted  by  Gensoul,  ii.  994;  Ako-  ■ 
luthus’  case,  ii.  994 ; Dr.  T.  White's  case  of 
almost  complete  extirpation  of  the  upper  » 
jaw,  ii.  994;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  995; 
section  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  ac- 
cording to  Gensoul  and  Dieffenba^  ii. 
995 ; Lizars  the  first  to  recommend  the 
entire  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  996 ; ■ 
his  description  of  the  propos^  operation, 
ii.  996;  Lizars’  cases  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  operation,  but 
failed  on  account  of  the  hsemorrhage,  in  . 
996  ; Lizars’  cases  in  which  he  perfwmedi ' 
the  operation,  ii.  996;  Geiisoul’s  case  of  . 
extirpation  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  ii.  997;  cutting  away  the  diseased  > 
jaw,  ii.  997  ; Heyfelder’s  operation  for  the 
resection  of  both  jaws,  ii.  998;  Syme, 
Liston,  and  Fergusson's  modes  of  ope- 
rating, ii.  998  ; O’Shaugnessy’s  case  of 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  999 ; Hrt- 
ling’s  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  jaws,  in 
which  he  removed  part  of  the  upper,  and 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  1000;  ListM 
on  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  in  this 
operation  in  cases  of  malignant 
ii.  1001 ; dressing  the  wound,  .and  after- 
treatment,  ii.  1001  ; dangerous  symptoms 
which  may  occur  after  the  operation,  n- 
1001 ; recurrence  of  the  disease,  ii.  l^;/ 
7'esection  if  the  scapula  (blade-bonei. 

1002  ; von  Walther’s  mode  of  ope***'®^’ 
ii.  1002  ; Ilaymann’s  operation,  ii-  h'* 
Liston,  .Tanson,  Luke,  Syme,  and  Trare 
cases,  in  which  resection  of  the  . ' 

performed,  ii.  1002;  James’  case  of  tra 
iiig  away  the  arm  and  scapula  bv 
chinerjs  ii.  1003;  resection 
(collar-bone),  ii.  1003  ; cases  requinng  • 
operation,  ii.  1003 ; mode  of  j 

1003;  Cuming.  Meyer,  Roux,  »arru. 
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Mott,  Travers,  and  Chaumet’s  cases  in 
. which  resection  of  the  clavicle  was  per- 
formed, ii.  1003;  resection  of  the  scapula 
and  clavicle  together,  ii.  1004  ; Mussey, 
' M Clellan,  Gilbert,  and  Fergusson’s  cases 
ii.  1004  ; Fergusson’s  mode  of  operating, 
ii.  1005 ; Gaetani  Bey’s  case  of  resection 
of  the  scapula,  and  of  the  acromial  end  of 
■the  clavicle,  ii.  1005  ; resection  of  the  ribs, 
ii.  1005;  mode  of  operating,  ii.  1006  ; 
:in  compound  comminuted  fracture,  ii. 
1006;  Textor  and  Warren  s cases  of  re- 
Itsection  of  a rib,  ii.  1006;  Dixon’s  resec- 
rtion  of  the  cartilage  of  a rib,  ii.  1006  ; 
iiRonx’  case  of  resection  of  rib  on  account 
lof  necrosis,  ii.  1006 ; resection  of  the 
fibula,  ii.  1007 ; Seutin  and  Malgaigne’s 
rases,  ii.  1007;  resection  of  other  bones, 


ii.  1007. 

(TCLIFfe’s  performance  of  the  Taliacotian 
•operation,  ii.  831. 
tton’s.  Dr.  case  of  a foreign  body  re- 
nmaining  a long  while  in  the  windpipe,  ii. 
[396;  case  of  ovarian  dropsy,  with  dis- 
I'charge  of  hair  by  the  wound  made  in  tap- 
ijoing.  ii.  492. 

s.  an’s  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
ntemur  within  the  capsule  united  by  bone, 
'i . 567  ; case  of  division  of  the  peroneal 
lUerve,  ii.  887. 

L EDiAtiR  proposes  the  word  blenorrhagia 

5 n lieu  of  gonorrhea,  i.  155  ; objections  to 
a he  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  cases  of 
iiyphilis  in  infants,  i.  674. 

0 lovial  membrane,  inflammation  of.  See 
ji  nflammation  of  the  Joints. 

■;  «E  on  inversion  of  the  foot  in  fracture  of 
9 he  neck  of  the  femur,  i.  565  ; distinguish- 
H ng  character  of  caries,  i.  682;  characters  of 
j aries,i.  684  ; treatment  of  caries,  i.  686  ; 

6 ase  of  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 

1 . 699;  salivary  calculi,  i.  715  ; prolapsus 
.1  ni,  ii.  130 ; characters  of  prolapsus  ani, 
I i.  131 ; diagnosis  between  prolapsed  rec- 
R am,  and  hemorrhoids  and  intus-suscep- 
i ion,  ii.  131  ; case  of  wry-neck,  ii.  153  ; 
■>  istorted  position  of  the  head  caused 
■ii  y caries  between  the  occiput  and  atlas 
r able  to  be  mistaken  for  wry-neck  from 
I' luscular  contraction,  ii.  153;  wry-neck 

cause  of  lateral  curvature,  ii.  161  ; sec- 
If  on  of  muscles  in  spinal  curvature,  ii. 
,-i  69;  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  232;  removal 
' .f  internal  piles  by  ligature,  ii.  302  ; seat 
■•i:  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii.  336  ; case  of 
id  ibcutaneous  section  for  foreign  bodies  in 
ij)ints,ii.  710;  prefers  Liston’s  flap-opera- 
1 on  for  the  thigh,  ii.  909  ; objects  to  am- 
utation  through  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
>d  recommends  amputation  through 
>e  condyles,  or  trochanters,  ii.  910; 
■rmation  of  conical  stumps  in  flap-amputa- 
nons  of  the  thigh;  ii.  914;  amputation 
flirongh  the  epiphyses  of  the  femur,  ii. 
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915;  mode  of  amputating  at  the  ankle- 
joint,  ii.  945 ; advantages  of  this  opera- 
tion, ii.  946  ; excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  ; 
statistics  of  cases,  ii.  970  ; mode  of  ope- 
rating in  excision  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, ii.  974;  in  excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  ii.  975;  recommends  the  non-divi- 
sion of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  that  operation, 
ii.  975 ; cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  ii.  976;  mode  of  operating  in  ex- 
cision of  the  knee-joint,  ii,  981 ; treat- 
ment after  the  operation,  ii.  982  ; mode  of 
operating  in  excision  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  condyles,  ii.  989  ; in  resection  of 
the  upper  jaw,  ii.  998  ; case  of  resection 
of  the  scapula,  ii.  1003. 

Symond’S,  Dr.  case  of  removal  of  the  in- 
verted womb  by  ligature,  ii.  121. 

Symphysiotomy,  ii.  445. 

Syphilis  ; — question  of  its  identity  with  go- 
norrhea, i.  162;  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  Hernandez  and  Ricord,  i.  162  ; 
Hunter  on  the  identity  of  the  two  poisons, 
i.  163;  accounts  for  the  different  effects 
of  the  same  poison  by  the  gonorrhea  pro- 
ceeding from  a secreting  surface,  and  the 
chancre  being  formed  on  a non-secreting 
surface,  i.  163  ; South  on  the  frequency  of 
the  co-occurrence  of  chancre  and  gonor- 
rhea, i.  164;  Benjamin  Bell  denies  the 
identity  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  i. 
164;  Hernandez’  experiments  on  the 
subject,  i.  164;  ulcers  produced  by  in- 
oculating with  gonorrheal  virus  not 
syphilitic,  i.  165;  Ei cord’s  observations 
and  experiments,  i.  165;  Ricord’s  in- 
ferences from  the  results  of  the  inocula- 
lation  with  gonorrheal  matter,  i.  165; 
venereal  ulcers,  i.  640  ; distinguished  as 
primary  and  secondary,  i.  641 ; causes,  i. 
641 ; South  on  the  inappropriate  use  of  the 
terms  “ venereal  ulcei'”  and  “ chancre” 
as  synonymous,!.  641;  John  Hunter  on 
the  two  modes  in  which  the  venereal 
poison  affects  the  system,  i.  641  ; Law- 
rence on  the  progress  of  syphilis  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another,  i.  642  ; the  ope- 
ration of  the  venereal  contagion  requires  a 
peculiar  delicate  structure  of  the  part  af- 
fected, or  a deprivation  of  its  cuticle,  i.  642; 
symptoms  of  chancre,  i.  642  ; characters  of 
the  pus  secreted  by  venereal  ulcers,  i.  642  ; 
John  Hunter  and  Rieord  on  the  period  at 
which  chancres  appear  after  infection,  i. 
642 ; John  Hunter  on  the  symptoms  of 
chancre,  i.  642 ; Lawrence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration  in  a syphilitic  sore, 
i.  643  ; Lawrence  on  the  five  kinds  of 
syphilitic  sores,  i.  643 ; the  pus  of  the 
ulcer  the  special  vehicle  of  the  venereal 
contagion,  i.  644  ; Hunter’s  experiments 
by  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhea and  chancre,  i.  044  ; Ricord  on 
inoculation  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
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guishing  syphilitic  sores,  whether  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  i.  644  ; buboes  the 
first  symptoms  of  general  syphilis,  i. 
645  ; may  be  idiopathic,  or  sympathetic, 
i.  645  ; symptoms,  progress,  and  termina- 
tions, i.  645 ; John  Hunter  on  the  true 
venereal  buboes,  i.  645  ; Kicord  on  the 
seven  kinds  of  buboes,  i.  645 ; Hunter 
and  Ricord  ou  the  existence  of  syphilitic 
buboes,  without  primary  sore,  i.  646, 
647  ; general  syphilis  attacks  specially 
either  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or 
bones,  i.  647  ; John  Hunter  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  constitutional  irritation 
from  lues,  independent  of  continued  ab- 
sorption i.  647  ; inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  throat,  i.  647  ; 
symptoms,  appearances,  and  results,  i. 
i.  647  ; venereal  eruptions,  i.  648  ; symp- 
toms, i.  648  ; Lawrence  on  the  four 
kinds  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  i.  648  ; her- 
petic eruptions,  rhagades,  verrucae,  and 
condyloraata,  i.  649  ; John  Hunter  and 
Ricord  on  the  non-infectious  character  of 
the  pus  from  a secondary  syphilitic  sore, 
649  ; symptoms  and  results  of  syphilis 
in  the  bones,  i.  650  ; modifications  of  the 
symptoms  of  syphilis,  i.  650  ; primary 
syphilitic  ulcers  no  decided  external 
character,  i.  651  ; Abernethy  on  pseudo- 
syphilis, i.  651  ; Abernethy  on  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
syphilis,  i.  651 ; Carmichael’s  objections 
to  the  terms  syphilis,  syphiloidal,  and 
pseudo-syphilis,  i.  652  ; Carmichael  bases 
his  arrangement  of  venereal  complaints 
on  the  character  of  the  eruption,  i.  652  ; 
Ricord  on  the  causes  of  the  varied  ap- 
pearances of  chancre  or  primary  syphi- 
litic sore,  i.  653  ; differences  in  secon- 
dary syphilis,  i.  654  ; prognosis,  i.'  654  ; 
John  Hunter  on  the  relative  rapidity  of 
cure  of  gonorrhea,  chancre,  and  lues  ve- 
nerea, i.  654  ; Abernethy  on  the  occa- 
sional spontaneous  healing  of  chancre, 
i.  655 ; John  Hunter  on  the  relapse 
of  ulcers  after  chancres  have  cicatrized, 
i.  655  ; treatment  of  syphilis  with  mercury, 
i.  655 ; in  treating  chancre,  an  especial 
indication  to  prevent  general  syphilis,  i. 
655  ; local  treatment,  i.  655 ; Ricord  on 
the  destruction  of  the  ulcer  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver  i.  655  ; internal  exhibition  of 
mercury,  i.  655  ; Lawrence  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  in  cases  of  chancre, 
and  on  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  symptoms  when  mercury  has 
been  used,  i.  656  ; Lawrence  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  use  of  mercury  may  be 
pushed,  i.  656 ; Green  on  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  and  on  the  forms  in 
which  it  should  be  employed,  i.  656  ; cir- 
cumstances requiring  the  local  exhibition 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  i.  658 ; Delpech 


on  frictions  with  the  ung.  hyd.  cin.  in 
primary  syphilis,  i.  658;  South  on  the 
treatment  of  sloughing  chancre,  i.  658  • 
mercury  not  to  be  used  either  interually 
or  externally  under  such  circumstances, 
i.  658 ; mercury  should  be  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  smaller  doses  after  the 
chancre  has  cicatrized,  i.  659 ; treatment 
of  buboes,  i.  659  ; tendency  of  idiopathic 
buboes  to  suppurate,  i.  659  ; treatment  of 
the  remaining  ulcer,  i.  659  ; treatment  of 
the  indurated  bubo  i.  659  ; mode  of  open- 
ing suppurating  buboes,  i.  659 ; Fer- 
guson, Fricke,  Reynaud,  and  Ricord  on 
the  treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659  ; South  on 
the  treatment  of  suppurating  bubo,  and  of 
the  subsequent  ulcer,  i.  659  ; treatment  of 
general  syphilis  by  mercury,  i.  660  ; ex- 
ternal employment  of  mercury,  when  re- 
quired, i.  660;  sublimate  baths,  i.  660; 
the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury  pre- 
ferable in  ordinary  syphilis,  i.  660  ; local 
symptoms  require  special  treatment,  i. 
660  ; Rust’s  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulce- 
ration of  the  throat  and  palate,  i.  660 ; 
treatment  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  i.  660; 
treatment  of  the  granulations  by  caustic 
or  the  knife,  i.  661  ; of  syphilitic  disease! 
of  the  bones,  i.  661 ; mercurial  fumiga- 
tion in  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tonsili 
and  pharynx,  i.  661 ; South  on  secon- 
dary syphilitic  sores  and  their  treat- 
ment, i.  661  ; South  on  the  treatment  of 
nodes,  i.  662 ; necessary  to  vary  the  mer- 
curial preparations  in  use  according  to 
constitution  and  other  circumstances,  i. 
662  ; Starke  on  the  phosphor,  hydratg. 
von  Graefe  on  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
mercury,  and  Mendaga  and  Parent  on 
the  hydrarg.  cyan.,  i.  662  ; salivation  not 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease,  i.  662  ; treatment  of  salivation, 
i.  663  ; treatment  of  old  cases  of  vene- 
real disease,  i.  663 ; Louvrier  and  Rust 
on  the  friction-cure,  i.  663  ; cases  in  which 
the  friction-cure  is  indicated,  i.  663; 
cases  in  which  it  is  contra-indicated,  i.663 ; 
South  on  the  friction-cure,  i.  664 ; mode 
of  employing  it,  i.  664 ; Wedemeyer,  Rust, 
and  ^uth  on  the  number  of  times 
frictions  may  require  to  be  practised,  i. 

664  ; the  order  in  which  the  rubbincs-in 
are  to  be  conducted,  i.  665  ; symptom* 
which  occur  during  this  treatment,  i- 

665  ; the  Montjjellier  modification  of  the 
friction-cure  condemned,  i.  666 ; treat- 
ment to  be  adopted,  if  the  salivation  w 
critical  sweating  be  suddenly  suspended, 
i.  666  ; occurrence  of  spasmodic  or  ne^ 
vous  symptoms,  i.  666  ; subsequent  treat- 
ment, i.  666  ; Weinhold’s  mercurml  cu^ 
i.  666  ; mode  of  employing  it,  i-  66® ' 
Zittmann’s  decoction,  i.  667 ; 
exhibiting  it,  i.  667 ; formula  for  Z' 
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mann’s  decoction,  I.  G67 ; the  Arabian 
treatment,  i.  668;  Dzondi’s  treatment, 
i.  668 ; the  preference  given  to  the  nse  of 
Zittmnnn’s  decoction,  i.  668  ; treatment 
of  syphilis  without  mercury,  i.  669 ; 
various  modes  of  treating  secondary 
symptoms  without  mercury,  i.  669  ; Pit- 
cairn, Chre'stien,  and  Niel  on  gold  and 
its  preparations  in  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis,  i.  669  ; Ricord,  Eusbbe  de  Salle, 
Lallemand,  Biett,  Pailland,  Wallace,  Dr. 
Williams,  Judd,  Tyrrell,  Ebers,  von 
Hasselberg,  and  Hacker  on  iodine  and  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  in  gonorrhea  and 
, general  syphilis,  i.  669  ; Forster  on  the 
. cure  of  syphilis  by  the  chloride  of  gold 
: and  soda,  i.  670  ; treatment  of  syphilis 
without  mercury  in  England,  i.  670; 
Hill,  Hennen,  Rose,  Guthrie,  and  Thom- 
' : son  on  the  duration  of  the  disease  under 
, I this  treatment,  and  on  the  subsequent 
; occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  i. 

: I 671 ; South  on  the  proper  mode  of  exhi- 
i i biting  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  sy- 
ijphilis,  i.  671  ; objections  to  the  treatment 
I ’ without  and  with  mercury  i.  671 ; syphilis 
•in  infants,  673;  causes  of  infection,!. 
! • 673 ; Evanson  and  Maunsell  on  the  com- 
1'  munication  of  syphilis  to  the  foetus  in  the 
► ■womb,  i.  673;  Huguier  on  the  period  at 
»' which  syphilis  shews  itself  after  birth,  i. 
I 673 ; infection  of  the  child  by  a syphi- 

i litic  nurse,  i.  673 ; Dyckman’s  assertion 
b that  the  child  may  be  infected  by  the  milk 
I of  a diseased  nurse,  i.  673  ; Hunter,  Law- 

ii  rence,  and  Todd’s  cases  of  diseased  chil- 
(Idren  infecting  the  nurses,  i.  673;  Colles 
i ! doubts  whether  the  child  can  infect  the 
4 nurse,  unless  she  have  ulceration  of  the 
i nipple,  i.  673  ; Evanson  and  Maunsell  on 
•i  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  infants,  i. 
I 673 ; Lawrence  on  syphilitic  iritis,  and 

ulceration  about  the  anus  in  infants,!, 
j 674 ; prognosis,  i.  674 ; Evanson  and 

■ •Maunsell  on  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in 

■ : infants,  i.  674;  Swediaur  and  Bacot  ob- 
■f  ject  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 

isuch  cases,  i.  674 ; Hey,  Lawrence, 
Hunter,  Ricord,  and  South  on  the  possibi- 
•l  lity  of  infection  from  secondary  syphilis, 
% i.  675, 

i 'A it’s  case  of  ligature  of  both  the  external 
iliacs,  ii.  259. 

Jfaliacotian  operation,  ii.  831. 
jiANCHou’s  caustic-holder  for  stricture  of 
1.  the  urethra,  ii.  370. 

IgARAMEnni’s  case  of  hernia  of  the  vermi- 
# form  appendix,  ii.  3. 
t.larsal  bones,  exarticulation  of,  ii.  946. 
tarsus,  fracture  of,  i.  584;  dislocation  of 
w the  bones  of,  i.  809. 

ittAviGNOT  on  the  use  of  oil  varnish  on 
fl'J  starch  bandages  in  fractures  in  young 


children,  i.  505  ; subcutaneous  ligature  of 
the  superficial  arteries,  ii.  228 ; treatment 
of  spina  bifida  by  closure  of  the  sac,  ii.  469 . 

Taylor  on  the  rarity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
calculi,  ii.  518  ; on  calculi  of  children,  ii. 
523  ; hour-glass  calculi,  ii.  546. 

Teeth,  caries  of,  i.  700;  extraction  of,  i. 
704 ; replacement  of,  ii.  849 ; supernu- 
merary, ii.  850. 

Telangiectasy,  ii.  280 ; congenital,  ii. 
280 ; characters,  ii.  280 ; fungous  growths 
after  rupture  of  the  swelling,  ii.  280 ; na- 
ture of  the  disease,  ii.  280 ; complications, 
ii.  281  ; telangiectasis  lipomatodes,  ii. 
281 ; causes,  ii.  281 ; always  a local 
disease,  ii.  281  ; prognosis,  ii.  281  ; treat- 
ment, ii.  281 ; by  compression,  ii.  282 ; 
Abernethy  on  compression,  ii.  282 ; by 
extirpation  with  the  knife,  ii.  282  ; with 
the  ligature,  ii.  282  ; advantages  of  the 
ligature,  ii.  282;  Lawrence,  Brodie,  and 
South  on  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
ii.  282  ; destruction  of  teleangiectasy  by 
caustic,  ii.  283 ; South  on  caustic  in  te- 
leangiectasy, ii.  284 ; various  remedies  to 
induce  infiammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  diseased  growth,  ii.  284 ; Pattison, 
Smith,  and  Tyrrell’s  cases,  ii.  285 ; tying 
the  principal  trunk  supplying  the  diseased 
growth,  ii.  285 ; if  the  teleangiectasy  be 
seated  on  the  extremities,  and  incurable, 
amputation  must  be  performed,  ii.  286 ; 
Pauli  on  the  tattooing  of  moles  on  the 
skin,  ii.  286. 

Temporal  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  2^9. 

Tessier  proves  that  animals  are  subject  to 
gangi-ene  from  the  use  of  spurred  rye,  i. 
61. 

Testicle,  inflammatiok  of,  orchitis, 
HERNIA  humoralis  : — Benjamin  Bell  on 
alternate  swelling  of  the  testicles,  i.  177  ; 
causes — gonorrhea  as  a cause,  i.  177  ; 
epididymitLs,  i.  177 ; Hunter  on  the 
period  when  swelled  testicle  supervenes, 
i.  177;  may  be  a symptom  of  general 
syphilis,  i.  177  ; Hunter  says  swelling  of 
the  testicles  is  from  sympathy,  and  not 
from  syphilis,  i.  177  ; Astley  Cooper  and 
Ricord  describe  syphilitic  swelling  of  the 
testicle,  i.  178  ; external  injury,  cold,  and 
violent  exertions  may  induce  orchitis,  i. 
178  ; Hunter  on  gout  as  a cause,  i.  178  ; 
Astley  Cooper  mentions  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  in  old  age,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a stone  passing 
through  the  ureter,  or  pressing  on  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra,  as  causes 
of  swelled  testicle,  i.  178  ; South  on  con- 
gestion of  semen  in  the  seminal  tubes  as 
a cause  of  orchitis,  i.  178  ; symptoms  and 
terminations  of  orchitis,  i.  178  ; suppura- 
tion to  be  feared  when  the  pain  is  tlirob- 
bing,  i.  179  ; induration  not  an  uncom- 
mon termination,  i.  179;  gangrene  rare, 
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i.  179;  Astley  Cooper  on  the  sj'mptoms 
and  progress  of  orchitis,  i.  179  ; occa- 
sionally preceded  by  great  irritation  of 
the  brain,  i.  179  ; Sams’  case  of  cerebral 
irritation  preceding  an  attack  of  orchitis, 
consequent  on  gonorrhea,  i.  179;  subsi- 
dence of  orchitis  generally  followed  by  a 
return  of  gonorrhea,  i.  179  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  i.  179;  suppuration  rare 
when  the  inflammation  is  sympathetic,  i. 
1 80 ; Astley  Cooper  on  suppuration  of  the 
testicle,  i.  180;  bursting  of  the  abscess 
sometimes  followed  by  a fungous  growth, 
i.  180;  symptoms  and  progress  of  orchitis 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
disease,  i.  180;  S.  Cooper’s  case  of  or- 
chitis, simulating  strangulated  rupture,  i. 
180 ; swelling  of  the  testicle  from  blows 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  i.  180;  Astley 
Cooper  and  South  on  wasting  of  the  tes- 
ticle, caused  by  inflammation,  i.  180; 
Astley  Cooper  on  the  more  frequent  seat 
of  the  disease  in  the  globus  major,  i.  180 ; 
treatment  of  orchitis,  i.  180 ; South  on  the 
treatment,  i.  181 ; treatment  of  suppura- 
tion and  abscess  of  the  testicle,  i.  181  ; 
South  on  the  treatment  of  fungus  of  the 
testicle,  consecutive  to  abscess,  i.  181  ; 
treatment  of  induration,  i.  181 ; occasional 
termination  of  induration  in  sarcoma  and 
scirrhus,  i.  181  ; treatment  of  orchitis 
from  cold  or  external  injury,  i.  182 ; 
Fricke  on  compression  in  orchitis,  i.  182  ; 
South  on  the  treatment  by  compression, 
i.  182  ; mode  of  application  of  compres- 
sion, i.  182  ; South  on  the  application  of 
compression,  i.  183 ; subsequent  treat- 
ment, i.  183 ; South  on  the  results  of  com- 
pression, i.  183 ; South’s  case  of  metastasis 
of  gonorrhea  and  inflammation  of  the  tes- 
ticle to  the  brain,  i.  183  ; great  care  re- 
quired in  the  application  of  the  plasters  for 
compression,  i.  184;  the  advantages  of 
compression,  according  to  Fricke,  i.  184’; 
wounds  of,  and  of  the  spermatic  cord,  i.  488 ; 
treatment  of  the  accompanying  inflamma- 
tion, i.  488 ; if  the  testicle  be  destroyed, 
either  by  the  injury  or  the  subsequent 
suppuration,  it  must  be  removed,  i.  488  ; 
wounds  of  the  cord,  involving  the  nerves 
and  vessels  of  the  testicle,  cause  its 
shrivelling  or  decay,  i.  488  ; South’s  case 
of  tapping  a hydrocele,  with  supposed 
wound  of  the  testicle,  i.  489. 

Testicle,  cancer  of,  ii.  803 ; sarcocele,  ii. 
804  ; cystic  swelling  of,  ii.  809  ; hydatids 
of,  ii.  809  ; fungus  of,  ii.  810  ; scrofulous 
swellings  of,  ii.  810;  syphilitic  swellings 
of,  ii.  810;  medullary  fungus  of,  ii.  810; 
extirpation  of,  ii.  812;  undescended  tes- 
ticle, and  its  treatment,  ii.  813. 

Tetanus,  i.  376  ; varieties,  i.  377  ; Travers 
on  traumatic  tetanus,  i.  377  ; Travers  on 


the  period  of  accession  of  the  disease  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  i.  377  ; Dr.  Ito- 
bison's  case,  i.  377  ; Brodie,  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  and  Blane  on  the  period  of 
accession  of  tetanus  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  i.  377  ; three  stages  of  tetanus, 
i.  377  ; symptoms,  i.  377  ; Lawrence  and 
Abemethy  on  a costive  state  of  the  system 
preceding  tetanus,  i.  378 ; Hunter  on  the 
cause  of  death  in,  i.  378 ; state  of  the  intel- 
lect in,  i.  378;  Samuel  Cooper’s  case  of 
chronic  tetanus  of  five  weeks’  duration,  i. 
378 ; proximate  cause,  i.  378 ; Froriep, 
Friedrich,  Curling,  South,  and  Lawrence 
on  the  proximate  cause,  i.  378;  remote 
causes,  i.  379 ; John  Hunter,  Travers, 
and  Samuel  Cooper  on  the  causes,  i.  379; 
Dr.  Bardsley  on  the  diagnosis  of  tetanus 
from  hydrophobia,  i.  380;  prognod* 
always  extremely  unfavourable,  i.  380; 
Dr.  O’Beirne  and  Hennen  on  its  fatal 
character,  i.  380  ; South  on  the  favourable 
termination  of  cases  which  pass  over  the 
seventh  day,  i.  380;  treatment,  i.  380; 
Larrey  and  Dupuytren  on  amputation  in, 
i.  380;  general  treatment,  i.  380,  381; 
Klein  and  Treswart  on  the  use  of  prussic 
acid  in,  i.  381 ; Smith  on  colchicum  in, 
i.  381 ; South  on  long  and  free  incisimig 
on  either  side  of  the  spine,  and  caute- 
rizing the  wounds,  i.  381  ; exhibition  of 
onium  in,  i.  381 ; South  on  the  treatment 
of,  i.  382. 

Textor  on  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  downwards  and  inwards  in 
hip-disease,  i.  258  ; case  of  reduction  of 
the  consecutive  dislocation,  i.  2G8  ; on  the 
arrest  of  haemorrhage  by  nature,  i.  297 ; 
effects  of  torsion,  i.  311;  dressing  the 
wound  after  the  operation  for  rectal  fistula, 

i.  731  ; ligature  of  the  femoral  below 
Poupart’s  ligament,  ii.  262  ; cutting  away 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  506  ; mode  of 
amputating  the  thigh  with  a flap  from  the 
outer  side,  ii.  909 ; from  the  inner  side, 

ii.  909  ; mode  of  operating  in  exartica- 
lation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow,  ii. 
961,  962  ; excision  of  joints,  ii.  969  : e^ 
of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  n. 
978;  of  excision  of  the  head  of  a 
carpal  bone,  and  of  the  os  magnum,  u- 
985  ; of  resection  of  a rib,  ii.  1006. 

Thf.den’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  nee* 
of  the  femur,  i.  569  ; ligature  of  the  her- 
nial sac  for  its  radical  cure,  ii.  2-|. 

Thevenin  on  dilatation  of  the  stricture 
strangulated  hernia  without  cutting,  u- 
38. 

Tiiieury  on  torsion  of  arteriw, 

227  ; mode  of  practising  torsion,  i.  -‘lOf- 

Thigh,  artificial,  ii.  847  ; amputating 
through,  ii.  906  ; cxarliculation  of  at 
hip-joint,  ii.  932.  /-  v 

Tiiii.knius’  case  of  reduction  of  the  cw 
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secutive  dislocation  in  hip  disease,  i.  2C8  ; 
i;  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  in  club- 
foot,  ii.  186. 

j .Thomson’s,  Dr.,  observations  on  the  varia- 
tion of  the  current  of  tlie  blood  through 
the  capillaries,  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  different  substances,  i.  27  ; mor- 
tification from  the  use  of  spurred  rye,,  i. 
61 ; objections  to  John  Hunter’s  views  on 
“ quick  union,”  i.  288  ; splitting  of  the 
ball  in  gun-shot  wounds  by  the  sharp  edge 
of  a bone,  i.  339  ; sabre-wounds  of  the 
head,  i.  388 ; sabre-cuts  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  infrequency  of  hernia  cere- 
bri, i.  389  ; amaurosis  and  inflammation 
of  the  eye  caused  by  the  passage  of  a ball 
through  or  near  the  organ,  i.  428 ; dura- 
tion of  syphilis  under  the  non-mercurial 
treatment,  and  subsequent  occurrence  of 
secondary  symptoms,  i.  671. 

« IThomson,  H.,  on  the  protraction  of  the 
M period  of  incubation  in  hydrophobia,  i. 

31  366 ; case  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint, 

i ii.  933. 

4 IThroat,  polypus  of,  ii.  738. 

•4  IThumb,  exarticulation  of  the  metacarpal 
9t  bone  of,  ii.  964. 

»1Thune  on  the  causes  of  splay-foot,  ii.  186  ; 

primitive  and  secondary  valgus,  ii.  186. 
ilThyroid  rupture,  ii.  87. 

gland,  inflammation  of,  ii.  652. 

A artery,  superior,  ligature  of,  ii.  656. 

inferior,  ligature  of,  ii.  659. 

AiTibia,  fracture  of,  i.  581. 
slTibial  artery,  anterior,  aneurism  of,  ii.  265  ; 
m ligature  of,  ii.  266  ; posterior,  aneurism 
of,  ii.  265  ; ligature  of,  ii.  266. 

!|  ITiedemann  on  the  high  bifurcation  of  the 
® brachial  artery,  ii.  252. 

;i|  Tinea  capitis  and  its  varieties,  i.  631. 
t.  Title  vs.  Dr.  case  of  sarcomatous  tumor 
1 of  the  scrotum,  ii.  711. 

a i Todd,  Dr.  considers  there  is  a difference 
■»  between  temporary  and  articular  carti- 
•J.  lage,  i.  224. 

c Todd’s  case  of  a syphilitic  child  infecting 
its  grandmother,  i.  673. 

? Toes,  union  of,  ii.  308  ; supernumerary,  ii. 
850  ; amputation  of,  ii.  930 ; exarticula- 
tion of,  ii.  953. 

Tongue,  unnatural  adherence  of,  ii.  314 ; 
enlargement  of,  ii.  649 ; cancer  of,  ii. 
776  ; removal  of  by  ligature,  ii.  778;  ex- 
tirpation of,  ii.  779. 

Tooth-ache,  i.  700. 

Tonsils,  inflammation  of— quinsy  : — 
symptoms,  i.  159 ; causes  and  termina- 
tions, i.  140;  abscess,  i.  140;  Dr.  Tweedie 
on  enlargement  of,  i.  140;  Guersent’s 
cases  cf  gangrene  of,  i.  140;  treatment,  i. 
140;  Dr.  Watson  on  the  local  treatment, 
1;  140  Mercy’s  inhaler,  i.  141  ; scarifica- 
tions, i.  141 ; danger  of  wounding  the 
carotid,  or  a branch,  i.  141  ; Watson’s 


cases,  i.  141  ; South’s  recommendation  of 
the  actual  cautery  in  case  an  arterial 
branch  were  wounded,  i.  141  ; astringent 
gargles  to  be  used  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  i.  141 ; opening  the  absce.ss 
with  a guarded  bistoury  or  the  pharyn- 
gotome,  i.  141  ; treatment  after  the  pus 
has  been  evacuated,  i.  141  ; in  rare  cases 
the  abscess  becomes  external  under  the 
jaw,  i.  141 ; Allan  Burns  on  the  sponta- 
neous bursting  of  the  abscess,  i.  141  ; 
attended  with  much  danger,  i.  142  ; de- 
tails of  a case  in  which  the  trachea  was 
deluged  with  purulent  matter,  and  death 
by  suffocation  ensued,  i.  142 ; Burns’ 
advice  in  such  cases  to  tap  the  abscess 
with  trocar  and  canula,  i.  142  ; in  most 
cases  of  tonsillar  abscess  the  action  of 
emetics  will  cause  its  rupture ; if  not,  it 
must  be  opened,  i.  142;  Burns’  directions 
for  opening  a tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142; 
South’s,  i.  142  ; cases  of  fatal  hiemorrhage 
consecutive  to  opening  a tonsillar  abscess, 
mentioned  by  Portal,  Allan  Burns,  Tyr- 
rell, and  Brodie,  i.  142;  Lawrence's  case 
of  alarming  hajmorrhage  from  puncturing 
an  immature  tonsillar  abscess,  i.  142; 
hardening  of  the  tonsils,  i.  143;  Else 
denies  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
scirrhus  of  the  throat,  i.  143  ; Dr.  Tweedie 
ascribes  such  cases  to  hypertrophy  and 
induration  alone,  i.  143  ; roughness  of  the 
voice  and  deafness  caused  by  enlarged 
tonsils,  i.  143;  South  on  the  treatment  of 
enlarged  tonsils,  i.  143  : Allan  Burns  on 
the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  tonsils,  i. 
143  ; partial  extirpation  of  enlarged  ton- 
sils, i.  144 ; description  of  the  operation, 
i.  144  ; ligature  of  the  tonsils,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  caustic  not  to  be  preferred  to 
their  removal  by  the  knife,  i.  145  ; various 
modes  of  effecting  their  removal  by  cut- 
ting, tearing  out,  tying,  or  by  destroying 
with  caustic,  i.  145 ; the  operation  by 
cutting  performed  by  Celsus,  Eichter, 
and  Moscati,  i.  145 ; that  of  tearing  out 
the  tonsils  by  Celsus  and  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  i.  145 ; tying  the  tonsils 
by  Guillemeau,  Sharp,  Cheselden,  Bi- 
brach,  Siebold,  Bell,  Chevalier,  and  Hard, 
i.  145  ; cauterizing  the  tonsils  with  red- 
hot  iron  or  caustic  by  Severinus  and 
Wieseman,  i.  145  ; Else’s  objection  to  ex- 
cision, especially  in  children,  on  account 
of  the  ha;morrhage,  i.  145  ; prefers  Che- 
selden’s  operation,  i.  145;  Physick’s 
guillotine  instrument  for  amputating  the 
tonsils,  i.  145  ; Simpson’s  adaptation  of 
Thorbern’s  staphylotome  for  the  same 
operation,  i.  145  ; the  operation  performed 
in  the  United  States  with  scissors  in  pre- 
ference to  the  knife,  i.  146;  Gibson’s 
forceps,  i.  146  ; South  on  this  operation, 
i.  146 ; means  of  stopping  the  hoemor- 
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rhage,  i.  146 ; Lawrence  and  Callaway 
on  the  ha;morrhage  following  extirpation, 
i.  146  ; Shaw’s  case  of  extirpation  followed 
by  superficial  slough,  alarming  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  ligature  of  the  carotid,  i.  146  ; 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  i.  147;  extirpa- 
tion of  the  uvula,  i.  147  ; Bennati  recom- 
mends cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
i.  147;  PaulusAigineta  cauterizing  it  with 
the  aid  of  the  staphylokauston,  i.  147  ; 
Pare  used  the  ligature,  i.  147 ; Astley 
Cooper  and  South’s  opinions  against  the 
operation,  i.  147. 

Torsion  of  arteries,  i.  308. 

Touunel’s  ease  of  dislocation  of  the  scapu- 
lar end  of  the  clavicle  downwards,  i.  780. 

Toynbee  on  the  synovial  membrane,  i. 
212;  non-vascularity  of  cartilage,  i.  225, 
227 ; development  of,  i.  225  ; supply  of 
nuti'ient  fluid  to  articular  cartilages,  i. 
225  ; vessels  by  which  articular  carti- 
lages are  nourished,  i.  226  ; description 
of  the  canals  in  adult  cartilage,  i.  226  ; 
removal  of  the  articular  cartilages  in  old 
age,  i.  241. 

Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  394. 

Tracheotomy,  ii.  401. 

Transfusion,  ii.  878. 

Travers  on  the  cause  of  pain  in  inflamma- 
tion, i.  25  ; remarks  that  pain  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  attendant  on  inflammation,  i. 
26 ; redness  in  inflammation,  i.  26 ; in- 
crease of  heat  in  inflammation,  i.  27 ; 
experiments  of  Dr.  John  Thomson  re- 
peated by,  i.  29  ; oscillation  attending  the 
recovery  of  the  circulation  in  inflamma- 
tion, i.  29  ; Effusion  of  serum,  i.  33  ; 
lining  membrane  of  an  abscess,  i.  38  ; 
the  circumstances  which  determine  an 
abscess  to  the  surface,  i.  38 ; purpose 
which  the  formation  of  pus  serves  in  the 
economy,  i.  39  ; constitution  of  pus,  i.  42  ; 
process  of  ulceration,  i.  52  ; objection  to 
the  terms  mortification  and  sphacelus,  i. 
53  ; acute  gangrene,  i.  54  ; deep  and  ex- 
tensive effusions  and  injuries  of  nerves 
causes  of  mortification,  i.  55 ; chronic 
gangrene,  i.  58 ; severe  phlebitis,  i.  78  ; 
primary  symptoms  of  gonorrhea,  i.  156  ; 
gonorrheal  sores,  and  their  consequences, 
i.  166;  secondary  symptoms  of  gonorrheal 
sores,  i.  166;  paronychia  affecting  tlie 
tendons,  i.  1 93 ; the  blood  as  a medium 
of  organized  adhesion  in  wounds,  i.  289  ; 
formation  of  new  vessels,  i.  292  ; filling 
up  a gaping  wound,  i.  293  ; case  of  wound 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  i.  305  ; trau- 
matic tetanus,  i.  377  ; period  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  disease  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  i.  377 ; causes  of  tetanus,  i. 
379  • case  of  suicidal  wound  of  the  lingual 
or  facial  artery  near  its  origin,  with  un- 
successful ligature  of  the  common  carotid, 
i.  432  ; effects  of  injury  of  the  abdomen. 


i.  457  ; wounds  of  the  abdomen,  i.  458  • 
case  of  wounded  intestine,  i.  462  ; wounds 
of  the  intestines  communicating  directly 
with  the  surface,  i.  463;  varieties  of 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  i.  463 ; experi- 
ments on  wounded  intestine,  i.  465,  467; 
objections  to  returning  a wounded  intes- 
tine without  suture  into  the  abdomen,  i. 
468  ; withdrawal  of  the  suture  after  union 
has  taken  place,  i.  468 ; directions  for 
stitching  a wounded  intestine,  i.  468 ; 
reparation  by  artificial  connexion  of  the 
divided  parts  of  a wounded  intestine,  i. 
470 ; treatment  of  wounded  intestine, 
without  feculent  discharge  or  prolapse,  i. 
471  ; spontaneous  reparation  in  wounded 
intestine,  i.  471 ; effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  penetrating 
wounds,  i.  472  ; impediments  to  effusion 
of  the  intestinal  contents  in  wounds  of  the 
bowels,  i.  472  ; case  in  which  he  applied 
a ligature  round  the  wound  of  a protruded 
stomach,  i.  476 ; combined  effects  of  mer- 
cury and  syphilis  in  the  production  of  the 
mercurial  disease,  i.  677  ; cachexia  mer- 
curialis,  i.  678  ; nature  of  strangulation  in 
ruptures,  ii.  11;  effects  produced  by  the 
ligature  on  the  arterial  coats,  ii.  219  ; case 
of  ligature  of  the  carotid,  ii.  233 ; treat- 
ment of  branching  aneurism,  ii.  275  ; ease 
of  suppuration  of  the  bursa  of  the  knee* 
cap,  ii.  461 ; treatment  of  hvdrocele  by 
punctures,  ii.  500  ; case  of  impaction  of 
calculus  in  the  lu-eter,  ii.  544 ; of  secondary 
htemorrhage  after  lithotomy,  ii.  604 ; of 
calculus  in  the  urethra,  ii.  630 ; of  stone 
broken  up  under  the  use  of  a constitu- 
tional stone-solvent,  ii.  634 ; on  the  genus 
carcinoma,  ii.  716  ; occasional  inertness  of 
scirrhus  during  life,  ii.  768  ; resemblanM 
of  chimney-sweep’s  cancer  to  lupus,  ii. 
816  ; case  of  resection  of  the  scapula,  ii. 
1003 ; of  resection  of  the  clavicle,  ii. 
1004. 

Travers’,  jun.  case  of  dislocation  into  the 
ischiatic  notch  in  a boy  five  years  old,  i. 
764  ; case  of  a foreign  body  in  the  wind- 
pipe for  a long  time,  ii.  396. 

Trepanning,  1 the  operations  of,  i.  419.  Set 

Trephining,  1 Wounds  of  the  Head. 

Treswart  on  the  exhibition  of  prussic  acid 
in  tetanus,  i.  381. 

Troccon’s  mode  of  operating  in  exarticiH 
lation  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones,  in 
965. 

Tro.ia  on  incipient  production  of  new  bone 
after  necrosis,  i.  693. 

Troli.iet  considers  the  mucus  from  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  brontmi 
in  hydrophobia  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the 
poison,  i.  364. 

Tiu)U8.skau  on  tracheotomy  in  croup, 
399. 

Tubercle  in  bone,  ii.  681. 
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.Tumours,  adipose,  ii.  690;  encysted,  ii. 
694;  atheromatous,  ii.  696 ; sebaceous,  ii. 
697  ; sarcomatous,  ii.  710  ; lardaceous,  ii. 

1 712. 

V Tunaley’s  case  of  a bristle  in  the  oesopha- 
f gus,  ii.  384. 

; Tuuchetti's  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 

» described  by  him  as  anthrax,  i.  66. 

I Tweedie,  Dr.  on  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
li  sils,  i.  140  ; ascribes  cases  of  the  so-called 
: scirrhus  of  the  tonsils  to  hypertrophy  and 

,i  induration  alone,  i.  143. 

I Tympanitis,  ii.  495. 

§Tyrkeli.’s  case  of  fatal  haemorrhage  con- 
secutive  to  opening  a tonsillar  abscess,  i. 
I 142  ; of  protracted  gleet,  i.  173;  distinc- 
^ tion  between  gonorrheal  gleet,  and  gleet 
& from  stricture,  i.  173  ; diagnosis  between 
i inflammation  and  hysterical  affections  of 

1 the  joints,  i.  249  ; adhesive  plaster,  i.  325 ; 

2 case  of  wounded  intestine,  i.  462  ; of  tre- 

1 panning  the  spine,  i.  538 ; hydriodate  of 
fd  potash  in  general  syphilis,  i.  669  ; case  of 
'k  compound  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end 
^ of  the  clavicle  backwards,  i.  778  ; of  hook- 

2 foot,  arising  from  an  accident,  ii.  190;  of 
2 the  existence  of  several  aneurisms  in  the 

same  person,  ii.  204 ; of  teleangiectasy 
m treated  by  injecting  a solution  of  alum,  ii. 
® 285  ; of  a broken  piece  of  catheter  in  the 

r®  bladder,  ii.  417;  section  of  the  prostate 
ra  in  the  operation  for  stone,  ii.  590  ; case  of 
.»  inhealing  of  a metallic  frame  to  remedy  a 
ft  sunken  nose,  ii.  845  ; of  excision  of  part 
E of  the  hand,  ii.  965;  of  necrosis  of  the 
w lower  jaw,  ii.  986. 

m Jlceratiox  : — causes,  i.  49  ; Hunter  on 
® ulcerative  inflammation,  i.  49  ; ulcerative 
# absorption,  or  absorption  with  suppura- 
tion, i.  50,  51 ; progressive  absorption,  i. 
51 ; Travers  on  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion, i.  52;  ulceration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  i.  214. 

Jlceus  in  general; — definition  of,  i.  613 ; 
causes,  internal  and  external,  i.  613; 
division  of  ulcers  into  simple  and  com- 
plicated, i.  613 ; subdivisions  of  compli- 
cated ulcers,  i.  613 ; reaction  of  ulcers  on 
the  organism,  i.  613;  prognosis,  i.  614; 
' treatment,  i.  614 ; three  stages  of  the  pro- 
, gress  of  ulcers  towards  healing,  i.  614; 

! symptoms  and  treatment  of  an  inflamed 
ulcer,  i.  614 ; of  the  erethetic  ulcer,  i. 
' 615;  of  the  torj)id  ulcer,  i.  615;  symp- 

Itoms,  appearances,  and  treatment  of  the 
foul  or  gangrenous  ulcer,  i.  615;  Percy, 
Labarraque,  Lisfranc,  Lemaire,  Ekl,  Kli- 
matis,  Biett,  Cloquet,  Cullerier,  Boulay, 
and  Pigne  on  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  in  foul,  gangrenous,  and  torpid 
ulcers,  i.  615,  616;  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  the  callous  ulcer,  i.  616  ; of  the 
cedematous  ulcer,  i.  616  ; of  the  fungous 


ulcer,  i.  616;  of  varicose  ulcer,  i.  617 ; 
issues  required  if  the  ulcers  are  of  long 
standing,  i.  617;  atonic  ulcers,  i.  618: 
causes,  situation,  and  symptoms,  i.  618; 
prognosis,  i.  618;  treatment,  i.  618;  ap- 
plication of  sticking-plaster,  i.  619  ; Un- 
derwood and  Boyer  allow  the  patient  to 
walk  while  wearing  the  sticking-plaster, 
i.  619  ; local  application  of  aromatic  and 
astringent  remedies,  i.  619  ; Rust’s  treat- 
ment of  chronic,  ulcers  of  the  foot  by  the 
hunger-cure,  i.  619;  South  ou  the  appli- 
cations of  strips  of  plaster  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers,  i.  619  ; general  treatment, 
i.  620 ; prevention  of  relapses,  i.  620 ; 
scorbutic  ulcers,  i.  620  ; causes  and  symp- 
toms, i.  620  ; characters,  i.  621 ; occasi- 
onal causes  of  scurvy,  i.  621 ; Bateman 
on  purpura  haemorrhagica,  or  land  scurvy, 
i.  621 ; general  and  local  treatment,  i. 

621  ; scrofulous  ulcers,  i.  622  ; causes,  i. 

622  ; indications  of  the  scrofulous  dispo- 
sition, i.  622  ; diseases  dependant  on  scro- 
fula, i.  622;  characters  of  scrofulous 
sores,  i.  622  ; treatment  of  the  sores  must 
be  constitutional,  i.  622 ; occasional  dis- 
appearance of  scrofula  at  puberty,  or 
during  the  first  pregnancy,  i.  622  ; gene- 
ral treatment  of  scrofula,  i.  623 ; local 
treatment  of  glandular  swellings  and 
scrofulous  ulcers,  i.  623 ; local  treatment 
of  the  ulcers  when  torpid,  i.  623 ; use  of 
iodine  and  cod-liver  oil,  i.  623  ; Lugol  on 
iodine  in  scrofula,  i.  623 ; Lugol’s  formul® 
for  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  i.  623  ; exhi- 
bition of  cod-liver  oil,  i.  624  ; Negrier  on 
fresh  walnut  leaves  and  their  decoction 
in  scrofula,  i.  624 ; Pollini’s  decoction,  i. 
624  ; Russell  and  Burns  on  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  ulcers,  i.  624 ; South  on  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  cod-liver  oil  in 
scrofula,  i.  624  ; scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  upper  lip,  nose,  and  cheeks,  and  its 
treatment,  i.  625;  gouty  ulcers,  i.  625; 
causes  and  characters,  i.  625  ; situation 
and  diagnosis,  i.  625 ; the  treatment  of 
these  ulcers  requires  great  care,  for  fear  of 
metastasis,  i.  626  ; general  treatment,  i. 
626  ; wine  of  colchicum  seeds  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
affections,  i.  626 ; Lewin’s  experiments 
on  colchicum  as  a cause  of  an  increased 
production  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  i. 
626  ; local  treatment,  i.  626  ; earthy  mat- 
ters deposited  in  gout,  i.  626;  impeti- 
ginous ulcers,  i.  627  ; varieties,  i.  627  ; to 
be  considered  as  symptoms  of  chronic 
eruption  of  the  skin,  i.  627 ; causes  of 
chronic  eruptions,  i.  627  ; subdivisions  of 

I impetiginous  ulcers,  i.  627 ; treatment, 

I general  and  local,  i.  627;  herpetic  ulcers, 

1 i.  628  ; characters,  i.  628 ; varieties  of 
1 herpes,  i.  628  ; characters  of  herpes  exe- 
I dens  or  lupus,  i.  628 ; proximate  cause,  i. 
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629  ; hereditary  disposition  to  herpes,  i. 

629  ; remote  causes,  i.  629  ; complications 
with  scrofula,  syphilis  and  gout,  i.  629 ; 
danger  of  the  repulsion  or  imperfect 
development  of  herpes,  i.  629 ; Veiel’s 
division  of  herpes,  i.  629  ; treatment  of 
herpetic  ulcers,  i.  630 ; anti-herpetic 
medicines,  i.  630;  external  treatment,  i. 

630  ; scalled  head  or  tinea  capitis,  i.  631 ; 
symptoms  and  characters  of  scalled  head, 
i.  631  ; characters  of  tinea  favosa,  i.  631 ; 
of  tinea  granulata,  i.  632 ; of  tinea  fur- 
fnracea,  i.  632  ; of  tinea  asbestina,  i.  632  ; 
of  tinea  muciflua,  i.  632 ; consequences 
of  long-continued  scalled  head,  i.  632 ; 
proximate  and  occasional  canses,  i.  632 ; 
sudden  suppression  of  scalled  head  some- 
times dangerous,  i.  632;  treatment,  i. 
632 ; local  treatment,  i.  633 ; milk  crust 
or  crusta  lactea,  i.  633;  characters,  i.  633; 
of  crusta  serpiginosa,  i.  633;  causes  of 
crusta  lactea,  i.  633 ; crusta  serpiginosa 
always  consequent  on  complication  of 
crusta  lactea  with  syphilis  or  herpes, 
i.  634;  Autenrieth’s  opinion  that  crusta 
serpiginosa  is  connected  with  itch,  i. 
634 ; local  and  general  treatment  of 
crusta  lactea,  i.  634;  of  crusta  serpi- 
ginosa, i.  634;  von  Wedekind  on  the 
treatment  of  crusta  lactea,  i.  634;  itch, 
scabies,  or  psora,  i.  634 ; characters,  i. 
635 ; characters  and  causes  of  itch  ulcers, 
i.  635;  Krause  on  the  existence  of  itch 
without  eruption,  i.  635;  cause  of  itch, 
i.  635 ; the  itch-mite,  i.  635 ; symptoms 
of  scabies  spuria,  i.  635 ; Wichmann, 
Bateman,  Baker,  Canton,  Alibert,  Lugol, 
Renucci,  Albin  Gras,  and  Eble  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  itch-mite  or  acarus  scabiei, 
i.  636  ; Eble’s  observation  on  the  acarus, 
i.  636  ; Emery  and  Aube  on  the  contagion 
of  itch,  dependent  on  the  itch-mite,  i. 
636 ; the  inoculation  of  itch  by  trans- 
planting the  acarus,  i.  636;  Mouffet, 
Avenzoar,  Joubert,  Linnmus,  Dr.  Adams, 
and  Hyacinth  Cestoni  on  the  acarus  sca- 
biei, i.  636;  Gale’s  experiment  with  the 
itch-mite,  i.  637;  consequences  of  neglected 
itch,  i.  637;  simple  and  complicated  itch, 
i.  637 ; treatment  of  simple  itch,  i.  637  ; 
objections  to  greasy  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  itch,  i.  637  ; Horn’s  lini- 
ment, i.  638 ; Fischer  on  the  applica- 
tion of  smear,  black,  or  green  soap,  i. 
638  ; mode  of  using  it,  i.  638  ; symptoms 
which  occur  during  this  treatment,  i. 
638;  treatment  of  itch  by  Graf,  Ve'zin, 
and  Pentzlin,  i.  639  ; treatment  of  itch 
by  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  in  the  Bel- 
gian army,  i.  639 ; treatment  of  com- 
plicated itch,  i.  640;  of  itch  ulcers,  i. 
640  ; of  suppressed  itch,  i.  640  ; venereal 
ulcers,  i.  640  ; distinguished  as  primary 
and  secondary,  i.  641 ; causes,  i,  641  ; 


South  on  the  inappropriate  use  of  the 
terms  “venereal  ulcer”  and  “chancre” 
as  synonymous,  i.  641  ; John  Hunter  on 
the  two  modes  in  which  the  venereal 
poison  affects  the  system,  i.  641 ; Law- 
rence on  the  progress  of  syphilis  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  i.  643; 
the  operation  of  the  venereal  contagion 
requires  a peculiar  delicate  structure  of 
the  part  affected,  or  a deprivation  of  iu 
cuticle,  i.  642;  symptoms  of  chancre,!. 
642 ; characters  of  the  pus  secreted  by 
venereal  ulcers,  i.  642  ; John  Hunter  and 
Ricord  on  the  period  at  which  chancres 
appear  after  infection,  i.  642 ; John 
Hunter  on  the  symptoms  of  chancre,  i. 

642  ; Lawrence  on  the  progress  of  ulcer*- 
tion  in  a syphilitic  sore,  i.  643  ; Lawrence 
on  the” five  kinds  of  syphilitic  sores,  i. 

643  ; the  pus  of  the  ulcer  the  special 
vehicle  of  the  venereal  contagion,  i.  644; 
Hunter’s  experiments  by  inoculating  with 
the  matter  of  gonorrhea  and  chancre,  i. 

644  ; Ricord  on  inoculation  for  the  pur- 

pose of  distinguishing  syphilitic  sores, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  i.  644 ; 
buboes  the  first  symptoms  of  general 
syphilis,  i.  645;  may  be  idiopathic,  or 
sympathetic,  i.  645  ; symptoms,  progresii 
and  terminations,  i.  645  ; John  Hunter  on 
the  true  venereal  buboes,  i.  645  ; Ricord 
on  the  seven  kinds  of  buboes,  i.  645; 
Hunter  and  Ricord  on  the  existence  of 
syphilitic  buboes,  without  primary  sore,  i. 
646,  647 ; general  syphilis  attacks  spe- 
cially either  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  bones,  i.  647  ; John  Hunter  on 
the  continuance  of  the  constitutional  irri- 
tation from  lues,  independent  of  continued 
absorption,  i.  647  ; inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  i.  647  ; 
symptoms,  appearances,  and  results,  i. 
647;  venereal  eruptions,  i.  648;  sym^ 
toms,  i.  648 ; Lawrence  on  the  four  kinds 
of  syphilitic  eruptions,  i.  648 ; herpetic 
eruptions,  rhagades,  verrucaj,  and  con- 
dylomata,  i.  649;  John  Hunter  and  Ricord 
on  the  non-in fectious  character  of  the  pus 
from  a secondary  syphilitic  sore,  i.  649 ; 
symptoms  and  results  of  syphilis  in  the 
bones,  i.  650  ; modifications  of  the  sjmp- 
toms  of  syphilis,  i.  650  ; primary  syphi- 
litic ulcers  no  decided  external  character, 
i.  651 ; Abernethy  on  pseudo-syphilis,  i- 
651  ; Abernethy  on  the  means  of  ^ 
tinguishing  between  true  and  false  sypb«* 
lis,  i.  651 ; Carmichael’s  objections  tc^e 
terms  syphilis,  syphiloidal,  and  pscndfr 
syphilis,  i.  652 ; Carmichael  bases  hi* 
arrangement  of  venereal  complaints  on 
the  character  of  the  eruption,  >•  ’ 

Ricord  on  the  causes  of  the  varied 
pearances  of  chancre  or  prima^  syphi- 
litic sore,  i.  653 ; differences  in  secon- 
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J dary  syphilis,  i.  654 ; prognosis,  i.  654 ; 
^ John  Hunter  on  the  relative  rapidity  of 
« cure  of  gonorrhea,  chancre,  and  lues  ve- 
I nerea,  i.  654;  Abernethy  on  the  occa- 
I sional  spontaneous  healing  of  chancre,  i. 
>!  655;  John  Hunter  on  the  relapse  of  ulcers 

|l  after  chancres  have  cicatrized,  i.  655 ; 

^ treatment  of  si/philis  with  mercury,  i.  655  ; 
in  treating  chancre,  an  especial  indication 
to  prevent  general  syphilis,  i.  655  ; local 
treatment,  i.  655  ; Ricord  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ulcer  by  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
i.  655  ; internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  i. 
655  ; Lawrence  on  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
fl  cury  in  cases  of  chancre,  and  on  the  rarity 
^ of  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms 
when  mercury  has  been  used,  i.  656 ; 
Lawrence  on  the  extent  to  which  the  use 
of  mercury  may  be  pushed,  i.  656  ; Green 
on  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  and  on 
the  forms  in  which  it  should  be  employed, 
i.  656  ; circumstances  requiring  the  local 
exhibition  of  corrosive  sublimate,  i.  658  ; 
Delpech  on  frictions  with  the  ung.  hyd. 
cin.  in  primary  syphilis,  i.  658  ; South 
on  the  treatment  of  sloughing  chancre,  i. 
658  ; mercury  not  to  be  used  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  under  such  circum- 
stances, i.  658 ; mercury  should  be  ex- 
hibited for  some  time  in  smaller  doses 
after  the  chancre  has  cicatrized,  i.  659  ; 
treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659  ; tendency  of 
; idiopathic  buboes  to  suppurate,  i.  659 ; 
treatment  of  the  remaining  ulcer,  i.  659  ; 
treatment  of  the  indurated  bubo,  i.  659  ; 
mode  of  opening  suppurating  buboes,  i. 
659;  Ferguson,  Fricke,  Reynaud,  and 
Ricord  on  the  treatment  of  buboes,  i.  659 ; 

; South  on  the  treatment  of  suppurating 
! bubo,  and  of  the  subsequent  ulcer,  i.  659  ; 

! treatment  of  general  syphilis  by  mercury, 

; i.  660 ; external  employment  of  mercury, 

' when  required,  i.  660  ; sublimate  baths, 
i.  660  ; the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury 
t preferable  in  ordinary  syphilis,  i.  660 ; 
local  symptoms  require  special  treatment, 
i.  660;  Rust’s  treatment  of  syphilitic 
. ulceration  of  the  throat  and  palate,!.  660  ; 

I treatment  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  i.  660 ; 

‘ treatment  of  the  granulations  by  caustic 

' or  the  knife,  i.  661 ; of  syphilitic  diseases 
of  the  bones,  i.  661  ; mercurial  fumiga- 
i 1 tion  in  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tonsils 
and  pharynx,  i.  66 1 ; South  on  secondary 
■syphilitic  sores  and  their  treatment,  i. 
66 1 ; South  on  the  treatment  of  nodes,  i. 

: 662;  necessary  to  vary  the  mercurial 

II  ]i  preparations  in  use  according  to  consti- 
1 1 tutiou  and  other  circumstances,  i.  662  ; 

1 Starke  on  the  phosphor,  hydrarg.,  von 
t Graefe  on  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  mer- 
F Mendaga  and  Parent  on  the 

J nydrarg.  cyan.,  i.  662;  salivation  not 
* necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
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disease,  i.  662 ; treatment  of  salivation, 
i.  663  ; treatment  of  old  cases  of  venereal 
disease,  i.  663  ; Louvrier  and  Rust  on  the 
friction-cure,  i.  663  ; cases  in  which  the 
friction-cure  is  indicated,  i 663;  cases  in 
which  it  is  contra-indicated,  i.  663  ; South 
on  the  friction-cure,  i.  664 ; mode  of  em- 
ploying it,  i.  664;  Wedemeyer,  Rust, 
and  South  on  the  number  of  times  the 
frictions  may  require  to  be  practised,  i. 
664 ; the  order  in  which  the  rubbings-in 
are  to  be  conducted,  i.  665 ; symptoms 
which  occur  during  this  treatment,  i 
665  ; the  Montpellier  modification  of  the 
friction-cure  condemned,  i.  666  ; treat- 
ment to  be  adopted,  if  the  salivation  or 
critical  sweating  be  suddenly  suspended, 
i.  666  ; occurrence  of  spasmodic  or  ner- 
vous symptoms,  i.  666  ; subsequent  treat- 
ment, i.  666  ; Weinhold’s  mercurial  cure, 
i.  666 ; mode  of  employing  it,  i.  666 ; 
Zittmann’s  decoction,  i.  667 ; mode  of 
exhibiting  it,  i.  667  ; formula  for  Zitt- 
mann’s decoction,  i.  667 ; the  Arabian 
treatment,  i.  668 ; Dzondi’s  treatment,  i. 
668 ; the  preference  given  to  the  use  of 
Zittmann’s  decoction,  i.  668;  treatment  of 
syphilis  without  mercury,  i.  669 ; various 
modes  of  treating  secondary  symptoms 
without  mercury,  i.  669  ; Pitcairn,  Chre's- 
tien,  and  Niel  on  gold  and  its  prepara- 
tions in  primary  and  secondary  syphilis, 
i.  669 ; Ricord,  Eusebe  de  Salle,  Lalle- 
mand,  Biett,  Paillaud,  Wallace,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, Judd,  Tyrrell,  Ebers,  von  Hassel- 
berg,  and  Hacker  on  iodine  and  hydrio- 
date  of  potash  in  gonorrhea  and  general 
syphilis,  i.  669 ; Forster  on  the  cure  of 
syphilis  by  the  chloride  of  gold  and  soda, 
i.  670  ; treatment  of  syphilis  without 
mercury  in  England,  i.  670 ; Hill,  Hen- 
nen,  Rose,  Guthrie,  and  Thomson  on  the 
duration  of  the  disease  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  on  the  subsequent  occurrence 
of  secondary  symptoms,  i.  671 ; South  on 
the  proper  mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  i.  671  ; objec- 
tions to  the  treatment  without  and  with 
mercury,  i.  671 ; syphilis  in  infants,  i, 
673;  causes  of  infection,  i.  673;  Evan- 
son  and  Mauusell  on  the  communica- 
tion of  syphilis  to  the  foetus  in  the 
womb,  i.  673;  Huguier  on  the  period  at 
which  syphilis  shews  itself  after  birth,  i. 
673  ; infection  of  the  child  by  a syphi- 
litic nurse,  i.  673;  Dyokman’s  assertion 
that  the  child  may  be  infected  by  the 
milk  of  a diseased  nurse,  i.  673 ; Hunter, 
Lawrence,  and  Todd’s  cases  of  diseased 
children  infecting  the  nurses,  i.  673 ; 
Colies  doubts  whether  the  child  can  infect 
the  nurse,  unless  she  have  ulceration  of 
the  nipple,  i.  673  ; Evansonand  Maunsell 
on  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  infants,  i, 
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6T3 ; Lawrence  on  syphilitic  iritis,  and 
ulceration  about  the  anus  in  infants,  i. 
674;  prognosis,  i.  674;  Evanson  and 
Maunsell  on  the  treatment  of  syphilis  iu 
infants,  i.  674  ; Swediaur  and  Bacot  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
such  cases,  i.  674 ; Hey,  Lawrence,  Hun- 
ter, Eicord,  and  South  on  the  possibility 
of  infection  from  secondary  syphilis,  i.  675. 

Ulna,  fracture  of,  i.  559;  dislocation  of,  i.789. 

Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  252. 

Ullsamke  on  endemic  prolapse  of  the  womb 
from  the  use  of  the  labour-chair,  ii.  108. 

Umbilical  rupture,  ii.  79. 

Underwood  on  the  treatment  of  ulcers  by 
sticking-plaster,  i.  619. 

Urban’s  opinion  that  there  is  a circlet  of 
small  vesicles  round  the  wound  or  scar  in 
hydrophobia,  i.  368. 

Ureter,  stone  in  the,  ii.  543. 

Urethra,  Inflammation  of  : — Gonor- 
rhea; causes,  i.  155  ; symptoms  and  pro- 
gress, i.  155;  chordee,  i.  155;  balanitis, 
i.  155;  phymosis,  i.  155;  paraphymosis, 
i.  155  ; Hunter  and  Astley  Cooper  on  the 
period  when  gonorrhea  first  shows  itself 
after  infection,  i.  156;  Astley  Cooper, 
Hunter,  and  Travers  on  the  primary 
symptoms,  i.  156  ; Hunter  on  the  specific 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  i.  156  ; Hunter 
and  Astley  Cooper  on  the  actual  seat  of 
the  discharge,  i.  156;  Cooper  on  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  i.  157  ; Hunter  on 
the  small  swellings  which  are  noticed  ex- 
ternally near  the  urethra,!.  157;  Hunter 
on  the  size  and  form  of  the  stream  of 
urine,  157;  Hunter  and  Cooper  on  the 
occurrence  of  hmmorrhage  in  severe  go- 
norrhea, i.  157  ; in  rare  cases  the  corpus 
spongiosum  is  ruptured,  i.  157  ; Macmur- 
do’s  case  of  rupture  of  a vessel  in  the 
penis  during  coition,  i.  157  ; Hunter  on 
inflammatory  and  spasmodic  chordee, 
i.  157;  Abernethy  on  permanent  chor- 
dee from  the  inflammation  having  ex- 
tended to  the  corpus  spongiosum,  i 
158;  Hunter  on  the  extent  of  local 
irritation,  i.  158;  South  on  retention 
of  urine  in  severe  gonorrhea,  i.  158; 
Hunter  on  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  bladder,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  that  viscus  to  retain  its  con- 
tents, i.  1 58  ; the  constitution  rarely  pri- 
marily afi'ected,  i.  158;  Hunter’s  case  of 
fever  preceding  gonorrhea,!.  158;  con- 
tinuance of  the  symptoms,  i.  159  ; gleet, 
i.  159;  Astley  Cooper  on  the  influence 
of  constitutional  causes  on  gonon-hea,  i. 
159;  consequences  of  gonorrhea,  i.  159; 
seat  of,  in  the  female,  i.  ,159  ; its  propaga- 
tion to  the  rectum,  i.  159  ; distinguisbiug 
characters  from  leucorrhea,  i.  159;  Ri- 
cord  on  acute  urethritis  in  the  female,  i. 
1 59 ; Eicord  on  utero-vaginal  gonorrhea. 


i.  159;  Hunter  on  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  bladder  iu  the  fe- 
male, i.  159  ; doubts  its  extension  to  tlie 
ovaries,  i.  159;  Eicord  regards  ovaritis 
as  a complication  of  gonorrhea,  i.  159; 
swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  external 
parts,  considered  by  Eicord  a kind  of 
phymosis  or  paraphymosis,  i.  159;  ab- 
scesses in  the  labia  or  nympha;,  i.  160; 
Hunter  and  Eicord  on  abscesses  compli- 
cating gonorrhea,  i.  160;  distinction  be- 
tween gonorrhea  and  leucorrhea  not  easy, 
i.  160  ; Dr.  Locock  on  leucorrhea,  i.  icO; 
characters  of  the  secretion,  i.  160;  Lo- 
cock and  Jewel  on  the  distiDguishiii|j| 
signs  between  leucorrhea  and  gonorrhe^ 
i.  160;  pudendal  discharges  in  female 
infants,  i.  161 ; Locock  on  the  pudendal 
discharges  during  dentition,  i.  161 ; Dr. 
Percival,  Dr.  Ferriar,  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
Kinder  Wood,  and  Capuron  on  an  epi- 
demic vaginal  catarrh,  i.  161 ; varieties 
of  gonorrhea,  i.  161  ; LawTence’s  divi- 
sion into  gonorrhea  benigna  and  gonor- 
rhea virulenta,  i.  161 ; Hunter  on  gonor- 
rhea from  simple  causes,  i.  161  ; Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home  on  the  internal  use  of  arsenic 
and  ginger  as  a cause  of  gonorrhea,  i. 
162;  simple  gonorrhea  originating  in 
leucorrhea  in  the  female,  i.  162;  Hun- 
ter’s case,  i.  162 ; South  on  gonorrhea 
virulenta  a constitutional  disease  in  cer- 
tain persons,  i.  162  ; Lawrence’s  opinion, 
i.  162  ; Abernethy  on  gonorrhea  vim- 
lenta,  i.  162;  question  of  identity  be- 
tween gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  i.  162;  ob- 
servations and  experiments  of  Hernandci 
and  Eicord,  i.  162;  Becket’s  memoran- 
dum respecting  gonorrhea,!.  162;  John 
of  Gatesden’s  Eosa  Anglicana,  i.  162; 
John  of  Arden  mentions  the  chaudt- 
pisse,  i.  163;  the  supposed  origin  of  sy- 
philis on  the  discovery  of  America,  or  at 
the  siege  of  Naples,  i.  163;  South’s 

opinion  that  syphilis  was  known  to  John 

of  Arden,  and  perhaps  to  John  of  Gaies- 
den,  i.  163;  Hunter  on  the  identity  of 
the  two  poisons,  i.  163  ; accounts  for  the 
two  different  effects  of  the  same  poison, 


by  the  gonorrhea  preceding  from  a 
ting  surface,  vvhile  the  chancre  is  formed 
on  a non-secreting  surface,  i-  163; 
South  on  the  frequency  of  the  co-occar- 
rence  of  chancre  and  gonorrhea,  i.  IM: 
Bell  denies  the  identity  of  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis,!.  164;  Hernandez’  expe- 
riments on  the  subject,  i.  164;  the 
produced  by'  iuoculating  with  gonorrh» 
virus  are  not  syphilitic,  i.  165; 
observations  and  expteriments,  i.  !“•  • 
Eicord’s  inferences  from  the  results  o 
the  inoculation  with  gonorrheal  matter,  J- 
165;  the  opinion  that  gonorrhea  is  unai- 
teuded  by  ulceration  coutraverted  f 
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Ilicord,  i.  1C6;  Travers  on  gonorrheal 
sores  and  their  consequences,  i.  166 ; 
Travers  on  tlie  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  gonorrlieal  sore,  i.  166  ; South  on  the 
gouorrlieal  sore  throat,!.  166;  diagnosis 

I of  the  several  kinds  of  gouorrliea,  i. 
167  ; the  swelling  of  the  testicle,  and  of 

II  the  inguinal  glands  and  prostate,  sympa- 

.(  thetic  not  syphilitic,  i.  167  ; Hunter  on 
u the  sympathetic,  swellings  in  gonorrhea,  i. 
3 167  ; Cooper  on  the  sympathetic  bubo 

'!  of  gonorrhea,  i.  167;  in  all  suspicious 
u cases  of  discharge  from  the  male  or  fe- 
ll male  genitals,  if  the  disease  be  syphilitic, 
■)i  the  speculum  will  shew  it  in  the  female, 
II  and  inoculation  with  the  matter  will  indi- 
ti  cate  it  in  the  male,  i.  167  ; Ricord  on  the 
fl  examination  of  public  prostitutes,  i.  167  ; 
a treatment,  i.  168 ; Hunter  on  the  duration 
ill  and  spontaneous  cure  of  gonorrhea,  i. 

168;  treatment,  i.  168;  employment  of 
.li  stimulating  injections,  i.  169  ; John  of 
fl  Arden’s  prescription,  i.  169;  Beckett’s 
« prescription,  i.  169;  Abernethy’s  objec- 
H tion  to  any  attempt  to  check  gonorrhea,  i. 
e 169  ; recommends  a soothing  practice,  i. 
8 169;  South’s  treatment,  i.  169;  Cai’mi- 
« chael’s  injection  of  a strong  solution  of 
Tj  nitrate  of  silver,  i.  170;  Ricord’s  treat- 
,u  ment  by  the  direct  application  of  the 
S i nitrate  of  silver,  i.  170  ; Astley  Cooper’s 
m ' treatment,  i.  170;  observes  that  gonor- 
.it  • rhea  is  difficult  to  cure  in  strumous  sub- 
41  jects,  i.  170;  treatment  of  chordee,  i. 

C I 170;  means  to  check  haemorrhage,  if  it 
st  occur,  i.  170;  South’s  treatment  of  pain- 
»;  ful  erections  and  chordee,  i.  170  ; Astley 
Cooper,  Ricord,  and  Hunter  on  the  rem- 
« edies  for  chordee,  i.  170;  South,  Hunter, 

1 and  Ricord  on  the  treatment  and  arrest 
^ of  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  i.  170; 
M subsequent  treatment  of  gonorrhea,  i. 
tj  171  ; treatment  of  the  syphilitic  form  of 
gonorrhea,  i.  171;  treatment  of  gonor- 
j rhea  in  women,  i.  171 ; South  and  Ricord 
(||  on  its  treatment  in  women,  i.  171 ; use 
i of  stimulating  injections  in  some  cases 
objectionable,  i.  171;  Home’s  cases  in 
I which  the  use  of  stimulating  injections 
caused  the  sides  of  the  vagina  to  unite 
together  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  i. 
172;  Ricord’s  treatment  of  severe  cases 
' by  the  introduction  of  a plug  of  lint  dip- 
ped in  an  emollient  narcotic  liquid,  i. 

1172;  his  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  by 
filling  the  vagina  with  dry  lint,  i.  172; 
ulcerations  arid  papulous  granulations 
'.o  cauterized,  i.  172;  Ricord  on  ulce- 
# rations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
i-  172 ; vegetations  in  the  interior 
• )f  the  urethra  to  be  destroyed  by  incision 
5 ’J"  cauterization,  i.  172  ; Ricord  on  gonor- 
^ •tiea  in  the  female  urethra,  i.  172  ; treat- 
’ cf  gleet,  i.  172;  South  and  Astley 


Cooper  on  gleet,  i.  173;  Astley  Cooper, 
Hunter  and  South  on  the  infectious  na- 
ture of  gleet,  i.  173;  Tyrrell’s  case  of 
protracted  gleet,  i.  173;  Tyrrell  on  the 
distinction  between  gonorrheal  gleet,  and 
gleet  from  stricture,  i.  173  ; Astley 
Cooper  on  the  distinction  between  gonor- 
rhea and  gleet,  and  abscess  of  the  la- 
cunce,  i.  173  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  gleet,  i.  173 ; constitutional  treat- 
ment, i.  174;  Ricord  on  inoculation 
with  gonorrhea  to  cure  gleet,  i.  174, 
South’s  condemnation  of  that  practice,  i. 
174;  use  of  cubebs,  i.  174;  Delpech’s 
condemnation  of  cubebs,  i.  174;  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  exhibition  of  cu- 
bebs, i.  174  ; Delpech  has  shewn  that 
cubebs  do  not  cause  inflammation  of  the 
testicles,  i.  175;  Delpech’s  treatment  of 
gonorrhea,!.  175;  Velpeau,  Michaelis, 
Richon,  and  De  Salle  on  the  teeatment  of 
gonorrhea,  i.  175  ; Astley  Cooper  on  the 
use  of  cubebs  in  gonorrhea,  i.  175  ; South 
on  cubebs  and  copaiba  in  gonorrhea,  i. 
176 ; external  gonorrhea,  balanitis,  i. 
176;  causes  and  symptoms,  i.  176  ; Hun- 
ter and  South  on  balanitis,  i.  176  ; treat- 
ment, i.  176  ; Ricord  and  South  on  the 
treatment,  i.  176  ; gonorrhea  of  the  nose, 

i.  177;  Benjamin  Bell’s  cases,  i.  177; 
treatment  of  gonorrhea,  dependent  on  a 
gouty  or  herpetic  disease,  i.  177. 

Urethra,  rupture  of,  i.  488.  See  Wounds 
of  the  Penis. 

Urethra,  Stricture  of,  ii.  351 ; stricture 
of  the  urethra  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  in  any  other  outlet,  ii.  352  ; 
symptoms,  ii.  352  ; Brodie  on  incon- 
tinence of  urine  in  stricture,  ii.  352  ; 
extravasation  of  urine  from  rupture  or 
sloughing  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stric- 
ture, ii.  353  ; Brodie  on  extravasation  of 
urine  from  ruptured  urethra  in  stricture, 

ii.  353;  Brodie  on  abscesses  communi- 
cating with  the  bladder  in  old  cases  of 
stricture,  ii.  353  ; changes  in  the  urethra 
in  old  strictures,  and  the  attendant  symp- 
toms, ii.  353  ; Brodie  on  the  complication 
of  stricture  with  enlarged  prostate,  ii. 
354  ; Brodie’s  case  of  enlargement  of  the 
urethra  from  stricture,  ii.  354 ; Brodie  on 
the  formation  of  cysts  of  the  urethral  mu- 
cous membrane  in  stricture,  ii.  354  ; Bro- 
die on  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  fever 
in  cases  of  stricture,  ii.  354 ; causes  of 
stricture,  ii.  355 ; Brodie  on  the  existence 
in  old  strictures  of  an  indurated  mass 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  penis,  ii.  355  ; 
scat  and  characters  of  stricture,  ii.  355  ; 
Hunter’s  description  of  three  forms  of 
stricture,  ii.  356  ; Brodie  on  the  original 
seat  of  stricture,  ii.  356  ; diseases  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  stricture,  ii.  356  ; 
diagnosis,  ii.  357  ; prognosis,  ii.  357  ; 
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treatment  ii.  357  ; mode  of  determining 
the  seat  of  the  stricture,  ii.  357,  358  ; 
Brodie  on  the  use  of  a full-sized  bougie  in 
determining  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  ii. 
357  ; preparation  of  common  bougies,  ii. 
358 ; Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy  and 
Brodie  on  passing  the  bougie,  ii.  359  ; 
Astley  Cooper  and  Abernethy  on  the  use 
of  metallic  bougies,  ii.  359 ; Brodie  on 
the  treatment  of  stricture  with  bougies, 
and  on  their  applicability  to  the  respec- 
tive kinds  of  stricture,  ii.  360 ; Brodie’s 
directions  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie,  ii.  360 ; South  on  the  danger  of 
using  plaster  bougies,  ii.  361;  South  on 
the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  ii.  362  ; 
South  on  the  general  treatment  of  stric- 
ture, ii.  363  ; the  time  the  bougie  should 
be  left  in  the  urethra,  and  the  frequency 
of  its  introduction,  ii.  363  ; precautions  to 
be  taken  when  the  instrument  is  left  in 
the  urethra,  ii.  364 ; gradual  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  instrument  used,  ii.  364 ; 
Arnott’s  oil-silk  tube,  ii.  364  ; action  of 
the  bougie,  ii.  364  ; symptoms  occasion- 
ally produced  by  it,  ii.  364  ; Astley 
Cooper  and  Abernethy  on  hsemorrhage 
from  the  urethra  after  passing  the  bougie, 
ii.  365 ; Astley  Cooper  and  South  on  the 
practice  to  be  adopted  when  a laceration  of 
the  urethra  by  the  bougie  is  suspected,  ii. 
365  ; destruction  of  the  stricture  by  caustic, 
ii.  365 ; by  ulceration  to  be  rejected  as 
dangerous,  ii.  365  ; Brodie  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  stricture  by  ulceration,  ii.  365 ; 
cauterizing  a stricture  from  before  back- 
wards, ii.  366  ; preparation  of  armed 
bougies,  ii.  366  ; Hunter,  Home  and 
Whately  on  the  use  of  the  armed  bougie, 
ii.  366;  objections  to  this  mode  of  cauteriza- 
tion, ii.  366  ; cauterizing  the  walls  of  the 
stricture,  ii.  366  ; Whately  and  Arnott  on 
cauterizing  the  walls  of  the  stricture,  ii. 
367  ; use  of  bougies  armed  with  caustic 
potash,  ii.  367  ; Whately  and  Lawrence 
on  the  use  of  bougies  armed  with  caustic 
potash,  ii.  368 ; Ducamp’s  mode  of  cau- 
terizing the  urethra,  ii.  368  ; subsequent 
treatment,  ii.  369  ; Diicamp’s  mode  of  di- 
lating the  urethra  after  cauterization,  ii. 
369  ; Ducamp’s  caution  respecting  the 
use  of  caustic,  ii.  370  ; Lallemand,  Segalas 
and  Tanchou’s  caustic-holders,  ii.  370 ; 
relative  advantages  of  the  treatment  by 
bougies  and  by  caustic,  ii.  370 ; Astley 
Cooper,  Brodie,  Lawrence  and  South  on 
the  use  of  the  armed  bougie,  ii.  371 ; cut- 
ting into  the  stricture,  and  subse<;ueut 
dilatation,  ii.  372  ; Jameson’s  treatment  of 
stricture,  ii.  372  ; formation  of  false  pas- 
sages, ii.  373;  treatment,  ii.  373;  South 
on  the  treatment  of  false  passages,  ii.  373; 
congenital  closure  of  the  urethra,  ii.  373  ; 
treatment,  ii.  373. 


Urethra,  calculus  in  the,  ii.  630. 

Urinary  fistula,  i.  737. 

Urine,  retention  of,  ii.  409. 

Urethroplasty,  i.  742. 

Uvula,  relaxation  of,  i.  147 ; extirpation 
of,  i.  147. 

Vaccination  or  inoculation  with  cow 
POCK,  ii.  873  ; definition,  ii.  873  ; use  of 
the  lymph,  ii.  873 ; Dr.  Gregory  on  the 
origin  of  vaccination,  ii.  873  ; Dr.  Jen- 
ner’s  discovery,  ii.  873 ; Cline,  the  first 
experimenter,  ii.  873 ; Dr.  Gregoiy  on 
the  preservation  of  vaccine  lymph  for 
transmission,  ii.  874  ; Gregory  on  the  pe- 
riod at  which  lymph  should  be  taken  for 
vaccination,  ii.  874;  vaccination  an  ope- 
ration without  danger,  ii.  874 ; mode  of 
vaccinating  from  a fresh  pustule,  ii.  874 ; 
Dr.  Gregory  on  the  operation  of  vacd- 
nation,  ii.  874  ; vaccination  with  dry  mat- 
ter, ii.  874 ; appearances  after  effectual 
vaccination,  ii.  874;  Gregory  on  the  ap- 
pearances after  effectual  vaccination,  ii. 
875;  irregularities  in  the  course  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle,  ii.  875;  Gregory 
on  the  insusceptibility  of  some  cousti- 
tutions  to  the  vaccine  virus,  ii.  876; 
after-treatment,  ii.  876;  Gregory  on  the 
appearance  of  vaccine  lichen,  ii.  876. 

Vagina,’  wounds  of,  i.  486  ; prolapse  of,  ii. 
122  ; closure,  and  narrowing  of,  ii.  374; 
polypus  of,  ii.  754. 

Vaginal  rupture,  ii.  89. 

Valentin  on  the  exudation-corpuscles,  i. 
34  ; microscopic  characters  of  pus,  i.  35; 
microscopic  results  of  suppuration,  i.  37 ; 
mode  of  amputating  by  the  circular  in- 
cision, ii.  891. 

Valgus,  ii.  185. 

Valsalva  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257. 

Varicose  aneurism,  ii.  271. 

Varix,  aneurismal,  ii.  268. 

Varices: — definition,  ii.  287  ; characters, 
ii.  287  ; Brodie  on  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation on  the  blood  in  veins,  ij.  28'.; 
Hodgson  and  Petit  on  the  coa^la  in  v^- 
cose  veins,  ii.  288  ; causes,  ii.  288 ; 
Baillie’s  case  of  obliterated  vena  cava  in- 
ferior, ii.  288  ; Brodie’s  case  of  v^icosc 
veins  of  the  fore  ann,ii.  289 ; Cline  s case 
of  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  caya, 
ii.  289  ; Brodie’s  cases  of  varicose  veins 
of  the  arm  and  chest  from  compn-ssion  o 
the  subclavian  veins,  ii.  289 ; Petit  m 
Velpeau’s  cases  of  varices  in  the  upPv 
extremities,  ii.  289 ; South  and  Cline* 
cases  of  varix  of  the  deep-seated  ' 

289 ; treatment,  ii.  290 ; Brodie  on 
application  of  adhesive  Punsters  m 
treatment,  ii.  290;  radical  cure, 
Gottsehalk  on  the  treatment  of 
290 ; puncture  with  a lancet,  ii.  290 ; > 
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cision,  ii.  291  ; extirpation,  ii.  291;  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature,  iii  291 ; Ricord 
on  the  application  of  the  ligature,  ii.  291  ; 
Sir  E.  Home  and  South  on  the  ligature 
of  the  saphena  for  varix,  ii.  291  ; Solera’s 
operation  by  cutting  through  the  vein 
above  and  below,  ii.  292 ; Brodie  on  the 
;•  subcutaneous  division  of  the  vein,  ii.  292 ; 

] application  of  the  actual  or  potential 

£ cautery,  ii.  292 ; Bonnet,  von  Froriep, 

I Mayo,  and  Brodie  on  the  application  of 
c caustic,  ii.  292 ; introduction  of  needles 
(I  through  the  walls  of  a vein,  ii.  292 ; 
a modes  of  operating,  ii.  292  ; Velpeau  on 
A the  introduction  of  needles,  ii.  293;  la- 
re  teral  compression  of  the  vein,  ii.  294 ; 

> occasional  consequences  of  operations  on 
s varicose  veins,  ii.  294 ; varicocele  or 
u cirsocele,  ii.  295 ; definition  and  charac- 
!<;  ters  of  the  disease,  ii.  295 ; Breschet  and 

> South  on  spermatocele,  ii.  295  ; causes 
3 of,  ii.  296 ; Morgagni,  Astley  Cooper 
fl  and  Lenoir  on  the  causes  of,  ii.  296 ; 

0 consequences,  ii.  296  ; treatment,  ii.  296  ; 
q operations  for  the  radical  cure,  ii.  297 ; 
!!  Charles  Bell  and  Delpech  on  the  ligature 

1 of  the  spermatic  veins,  ii.  297  ; Maunoir 
0 on  the  ligature  of  the  spermatic  artery,  ii. 
fi  297 ; Fricke,  Kuh,  Davat,  Franc,  Eay- 
a naud,  Wormald,  A.  Cooper,  Lehmann, 
a and  Breschet’s  operations,  ii.  297 ; esti- 

mate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  opera- 
0 tions,  ii.  298 ; mode  of  performing  Bres- 
dl  chet’s  operation,  ii.  299  ; after-treatment, 

. ii.  299 ; hamorrhoids  or  piles,  ii.  300  ; 
E'j  definition  and  varieties,  ii.  300  ; situation 
ri  and  consequences,  ii.  300;  Bushe  on 
II  the  local  symptoms  of  piles,  ii.  301  ; 
i»  Bushe  on  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
'I  blood  from  piles,  ii.  301  ; causes,  ii.  301 ; 
» treatment,  ii.  301 ; extirpation,  ii.  302  ; 
0 Rousseau  and  Delpech’s  mode  of  extir- 
U rating  piles,  ii.  302  ; Copeland,  Brodie, 
0 Bushe,  and  Syme  on  the  removal  of 
>4  internal  piles  by  ligature,  ii.  302 ; Petit, 
:i  Kirby,  and  Brodie’s  cases  in  which  se- 
ll vere  symptoms  followed  the  use  of  the 
!J|  ligature  for  piles,  ii.  303;  Copeland 
Ji  and  Brodie  on  the  application  of  the 

3 ligature,  ii.  303 ; extirpation  of  degene- 
rated piles,  ii.  303;  consecutive  hmmor- 
ti  rhage,  symptoms  and  treatment,  ii.  304 ; 
!#  Bushe  on  the  treatment  of  the  consecutive 
ij  hajmqrrhage,  ii.  304  ; Cline,  Cooper,  and 
'W  Brodie  on  excision  of  piles,  ii.  304. 

/aims,  ii.  174. 

^ »^EiEi.’8  division  of  herpes,  i.  629. 

« /eitch’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip- 
a joint  by  the  circular  cut,  ii.  934. 

v^elpeau  8 treatment  of  erysipelas  by  mode- 
st rate  compression,  i.  108;  on  pressure  in 
‘ the  treatment  of  bums,  i.  116  ; considers 
o It  best  adapted  to  cases  of  burn  in  the 
<1  third  and  fourth  degrees,  but  also  appli- 


cable to  those  of  the  second,  i.  117  ; mode 
of  applying  compression,  i.  117  ; advan- 
tages of  this  plan  of  treatment,  i.  117  ; 
treatment  of  gonorrhea,  i.  175;  of  com- 
plete anchylosis,  i.  247 ; on  the  three  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  bony  anchylosis,  i. 
247  ; consequences  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
knee-pan  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  i. 
248 ; objections  to  the  use  of  Louvrier’s  ap- 
paratus, i.  249 ; torsion  of  arteries,  i.  308  ; 
treatment  of  artificial  anus  connected  with 
the  crncurn,  i.  725  ; case  of  simple  dislo- 
cation of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
inwards  and  backwards,  i.  779  ; primi- 
tive direction  of  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus, i.  782;  operation  for  prolapsus 
uteri,  ii.  112  ; modification  of  Hey’s  ope- 
ration for  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  ii.  135  ; 
acupuncture  of  the  artery  in  aneurism,  ii. 
228 ; ligature  of  the  external  maxillary 
or  facial,  ii.  239  ; case  of  varix  in  the 
upper  extremity,  ii.  289  ; introduction  of 
needles  in  the  treatment  of  varix,  ii.  293  ; 
injections  of  iodine  in  hydrarthrus,  ii. 
463 ; hydrocele  caused  by  gonorrhea,  ii. 
499  ; mode  of  amputating  at  the  knee 
with  the  circular  cut,  ii.  944 ; at  the 
ancle-joint,  ii.  944  ; mode  of  operating  in 
exarticulation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the 
elbow,  ii.  962 ; operation  in  excision  of 
the  wrist,  ii.  977. 

Venesection,  ii.  860. 

Ventral  rupture,  ii.  84. 

Verdier’s  artery-compressor,  i.  299. 

Vering’s  objection  to  the  union  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest,  i.  449. 

Verjmandois  on  the  lengthening  of  the  limb 
in  hip-disease,  i.  257  ; excision  of  the 
carious  head  of  the  femur  in  hip-disease, 
i.  270 ; experiments  on  the  excision  of 
joints,  ii.  969. 

Vertebral  artery,  ligature  of,  ii.  249. 

Vertebrae,  fractures  and  dislocations  of,  i. 
531  ; dislocations  of,  i.  772. 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  i.  750. 

Vezin  on  the  treatment  of  itch,  i.  639. 

ViBORG  on  the  treatment  of  salivary  fistula, 
i.  713. 

V idal’s  proposal  to  occlude  the  vulva  in 
complete  destruction  of  the  vagina  and 
wall  of  the  bladder,  i.  759  ; surgical  treat- 
ment of  dislocation  of  the  thumb  from  the 
metacarpal  bone,  i.  794;  cause  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  reducing  this 
dislocation,  i.  795 ; operation  for  the  di- 
vision ofthe  inner  fold  of  the  prepuce,  ii. 
347. 

A iGARoex's  case  of  excision  of  a joint,  ii. 
968. 

ViGNOEO  on  simultaneous  dislocation  of  the 
radius  forwards,  and  of  the  ulna  back- 
wards, i.  791. 

Viguerin’s  mode  of  treating  congenital 
hydrocele,  ii.  508. 
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Villaume  on  dislocation  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  radius  forwards,  i.  791. 

Vii.LERME  on  the  reunion  of  fractures,  i. 
500  ; double  formation  of  bony  substance 
in  fracture,  i.  501 ; production  of  callus, 
i.  501. 

Vincent’s  fatal  case  of  viper-bite,  i.  353  ; 
case  of  calculi  in  the  perineum,  ii.  632  ; 
of  calculi  between  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis,  ii.  633. 

VoELTER  on  the  use  of  the  suture  in  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  i.  753. 

VoGEi.  on  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
under  the  microscope,  i.  30  ; formation  of 
pus,  i.  35 ; effects  of  the  resorption  of 
pus,  i.  36  ; noma,  i.  61  : essential  element 
of  medullary  fungus,  ii.  722  ; blood-fun- 
gus, ii.  722. 

Vohler’s  mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip- 
joint  with  two  flaps,  ii.  939. 

Voillemier’s  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
wrist,  i.  792  ; diagnostic  signs  of  disloca- 
tion of  tlie  wrist,  and  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  i.  792. 

VoLPi  has  not  found  benefit  from  the  actual 
cautery,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  hip- 
disease  occurred  at  the  knee  and  not  at 
the  hip,  i.  265 ; case  of  reduction  of  the 
consecutive  dislocation  in  hip-disease,  i. 
268  ; apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  i.  569. 


Wachter’s  experiments  on  the  excision  of 
joints,  ii.  969. 

Wagner’s,  Dr.  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 
produced  by  contact  and  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  diseased  animals,  i.  66. 

Wai.lace,  Dr.  on  hydriodate  of  potash  in 
syphilis,  i.  669. 

Wallner’s  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  i.  529. 

Walshe,  Dr.  on  the  genus  carcinoma,  ii. 
716. 


Walther’s,  von,  plan  of  opening  a cold 
abscess  with  a seton,  i.  90  ; treatment  of 
fistulous  passages,  i.  93 ; seat  of  boils 
originally  in  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
skin,  i.  132;  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i. 
137;  after-management  of  ligatures  on 
arteries,  i.  306;  symptoms  of  laceration 
of  the  brain,  i.  410;  employs  trepanning 
in  injuries  of  the  head  only  when 
secondary  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
pressure  require  it,  i.  412;  objection  to 
dressing  the  wound  after  the  operation 
for  rectal  fistula,  i.  731 ; simultaneous 
dislocation  of  both  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses of  one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  i. 
773  ; nature  of  strangulation  in  ruptures, 
ii.  1 1 ; incision  of  the  hernial  sac,  and 
the  introduction  of  lint-tents  for  its  radi- 
cal cure,  ii.  24  ; formation  of  urinary 
calculi,  ii.  514;  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  urine,  ii.  519  ; fungus  of  the  dura 


mater,  ii.  685  ; objections  to  operating  for 
fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  ii.  688  ; dif- 
ference between  fungus  haematodes  and 
sarcoma  medullare,  ii.  721  ; ligature  of 
the  spermatic  artery  in  sarcocele,  ii.  811  • 
case  of  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  pre- 
ceded by  excising  the  pubic  arch,  ii.  822  • 
management  of  the  periosteum  in  ampu- 
tations, ii.  893 ; mode  of  amputating  at 
the  hip-joint  with  two  flaps,  ii.  939  ; mode 
of  operating  in  partial  amputation  of  the 
foot  preferred,  ii.  948  ; in  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint  by  an  upper  and  an 
under  flap,  ii.  955 ; in  exarticulation  of 
both  middle  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  96.5; 
case  of  excision  of  part  of  the  hand,  ii. 
965  ; mode  of  operating  in  resection  of 
the  scapula,  ii.  1002. 

Wantzel  on  the  causes  of  club-foot,  ii.  176. 

Ward’s,  Dr.  application  of  flour  in  the 
treatment  of  burns,  i.  115  ; mode  of  appli- 
cation, i.  115;  objection  to  liquid  appli- 
cations, i.  115;  modus  operand!  of  the 
flour,  i.  116. 

Wardenburg’s  apparatus  for  fractures  of 
the  olecranon,  i.  560. 

Wardrop  on  ingrowing  of  the  nail,  i.  198; 
on  onychia  maligna,  i.  202  ; evulsion  of 
the  nail  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease, 

i.  203;  internal  treatment  in  onychia 
maligna,  i.  203  ; Brasdor’s  operation,  ii. 
230 ; treatment  of  branching  aneurism, 

ii.  275 ; proposal  to  bleed  a patient  to 
fainting,  and  operate  during  the  syncope, 
ii.  855 ; case  of  excision  of  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  without  the  condyle,  ii.  988. 

Warner’s  case  of  abscess  mistaken  for  aneu- 
rism, ii.  201. 

Warren’s,  Dr.  plan  for  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  cleft  together  in  staphyloraphy,  i. 
605  ; operation  when  the  cleft  is  very 
■large  and  complicated,  i.  606  ; treatment 
to  lie  adopted  when  air  enters  a vein 
during  an  operation,  ii.  856  ; case  of  re- 
section of  the  clavicle,  ii.  1004  ; of  a rib, 
ii.  1006  ; employment  of  ether  by  inha- 
lation prior  to  the  performance  of  im- 
portant surgical  operations,  ii.  1007. 

Warts,  ii.  667. 

Wasserfuhr’s  operation  and  apparatus  for 
re-breaking  a badly-united  bone,  i.  525. 

Watson,  Dr.  on  the  loc.il  treatment  of 
quinsy,  i.  140;  cases  in  which  thecarotijl 
artery  or  a branch  was  wounded  in  scari- 
fying the  tonsils,  i.  141;  difterence  !«• 
tween  synovial  inflammation  and  inll.yn- 
mation  of  the  ligaments,  i.  2 16 ; objec- 
tions to  Marochetti's  views  respecting 
hydrophobia,  i.  376  ; cases  of  Iimnior- 
rhage  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  n- 
485. 

Wattji  Ann’s  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle, 

i.  551  ; method  of  replacement  of  the  dis- 
located femur,  i.  798;  oiKwation  on  tlie 
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i humerus  in  anchylosis  of  the  elbow,  ii. 
311. 

'Weber’s  experiments  show  that  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  retained  in  its  socket 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  i.  257  ; of  great 
importance  in  reference  to  diseases  of  the 
' hip-joint,  i.  257  ; on  the  production  of 
callus,  i.  501. 

AVebstek's  case  of  dislocation  of  the  ribs, 
i i.  776. 

►Weckert’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  i.  570. 

•Wedekind,  von,  on  the  treatment  of  crusta 
lactea,  i.  634. 

•Wedejieyer  on  the  number  of  times  fric- 
tions with  ung.  hydrarg.  may  require  to 
be  practised  in  syphilis,  i.  664 ; case  in 
which  the  aneurism  burst  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral,  and  amputation  was 
performed,  ii.  223. 

Weidmann’s  apparatus  for  ligaturing  com- 
plete rectal  fistulse,  i.  733. 

Weilinger  on  the  use  of  caustic  to  destroy 
the  ends  of  broken  bone  in  false  joints,  i. 
590. 

: Weinhold  on  the  introduction  of  the  seton 
in  false  joints,  i.  593 ; mercurial  cure  in 
I syphilis,  i.  666 ; cloacaj  in  necrosis,  i. 
694 ; case  of  old  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus, to  reduce  which  the  tendon  of  the 
I pectoralis  major  was  divided,  i.  786  ; ope- 
rations in  disease  of  the  maxillary  cavity, 
ii.  744. 

Welbank  on  sloughing  phagedena,  i.  70  ; 
case  of  part  of  a vertebra  and  rib  in  the 
rectum,  ii.  392. 

Wells’,  Dr.  case  of  epilepsy  consequent  on 
fissure  of  the  skull,  relieved  by  the  tre- 
phine, i.  416;  of  an  aneurism  bursting 
into  another  artery,  ii.  199. 

••V end  on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  at  the 
hip,  i.  269. 

•Yenzel’s  diagnostic  sign  for  vertebral 
caries,  i.  281  ; on  extirpation  of  the  womb, 
ii.  823. 

; Vernecke’s  plan  for  bringing  the  edges  of 
1 the  cleft  together  in  stapbyloraphy,  i. 

605  ; instrument  for  drawing  the  knots, 

' i.  605  ; operation  for  considerable  nar- 
1 rowing  of  the  mouth,  ii.  316. 

‘ Vernherb  on  morbus  coxa:  senilis,  i.  260. 

' Vest  on  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  ii.487; 

case  of  extirpation  of  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  489. 

1 Vetzi.ar  on  the  formation  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, ii.  513  ; treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel, 
ii.  534. 

Vhately  on  the  use  of  the  armed  bougie  in 
• stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii.  366 ; caute- 
: rizing  the  walls  of  the  stricture,  ii.  367  ; 
use  of  bougies  armed  with  caustic  potash, 
ii.  368. 

i /’bite’s  operation  for  resection  of  the  ca- 
ll rious  head  of  the  femur  in  hip  disease,  i. 

. 270;  case  of  cure  of  ununited  fracture,  i. 


591;  compensating  collateral  branches 
after  ligature  of  the  brachial,  ii.  254 ; 
operation  for  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac, 
ii.  257 ; seat  of  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ii. 
336 ; case  of  foreign  body  in  the  vagina, 
the  bladder  injured,  and  formation  of  a 
calculus,  ii.  524 ; amputation  just  above 
the  ancle,  ii.  921;  operations  for  the  ex- 
cision of  joints,  ii.  968 ; case  of  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  ii.  978,  979  ; of 
compound  dislocation  of  the  femur  behind 
the  leg,  ii.  982 ; of  excision  of  the  lower 
jaw,  ii.  991. 

White,  C.  on  sawing  off  the  encls  of  the 
broken  bone  in  false  joint,  i.  592 ; mode 
of  operating  in  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  ii.  974  ; excision  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  ii.  979. 

’s,  Dr.  case  of  almost  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  994. 

White  swelling,  i.  274. 

Whitlow,  i.  192. 

Wickham  on  inflammation  of  the  ligaments, 

i.  207 ; disease  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  joints,  i.  210;  case  of  synovial  in- 
flammation terminating  in  ulceration,  i. 
214;  of  trepanning  the  spine,  i.  538  ; of 
urinary  calculus  enclosed  in  a bag  of 
lymph  encrusted  with  calcareous  matter, 

ii.  548  ; of  bronchocele,  which  ultimately 
enlarged,  after  the  ligature  of  the  superior 
thyroid,  ii.  659. 

WicKMANN  on  the  existence  of  the  acarus 
scabiei,  i.  636. 

WiESEMAN  on  cauterizing  the  tonsils  with 
the  red-hot  iron  or  caustic,  i.  145. 

WiLLAN,  Dr.  on  eczema  rubrura,  i.  678. 

Wilhelm  on  the  nature  of  strangulation 
in  rupture,  ii.  11;  mode  of  amputating  by 
the  circular  incision,  ii.  891. 

Williams’,  Dr.  stimulant  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  simple  erysipelas,  i.  106 ; on 
hydriodate  of  potash  in  syphilis,  i.  669. 

Williams’  experiments  and  conclusions  on 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  when  the  chest 
is  opened,  i.  439. 

Willis,  Dr.  on  the  formation  of  urinary 
calculi,  ii.  513. 

Wilson  on  inflammation  of  cartilage,  i. 
228 ; the  ulcerative  absorption  of  cartilage,' 
i.  228 ; on  sebaceous  tumours,  ii.  698- 
case  of  division  of  a nerve  wounded  in 
bleeding,  ii.  887. 

Wilson’s,  Erasmus,  statistical  account  of 
human  horns,  ii.  669;  growth  of  horns 
from  a previously  obstructed  follicle. 
11.  670.  ’ 

Winslow  on  increa.sed  pressure  and  the 
supine  posture  in  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  ii.  23. 

Winter’s,^  von,  case  of  reduction  of  the 
consecutive  dislocation  in  hip-disease, 
_i.  268;  directions  for  wounded  arteries. 

1.  301.  ’ 
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Wiseman  on  incisions  in  carbuncle,  i. 
137;  immediate  amputation  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  i.  345  ; spina  ventosa,  ii.  679. 

Wolf  on  twisting  round  of  the  patella,  i. 
805. 

Wolf’s,  Ladd,  case  of  extirpation  of  the 
cancerous  womb,  ii.  824. 

Wolff's  case  of  imperforate  anus,  ii.  325. 

Womb,  abscess  of,  i.  484;  prolapse  of,  ii. 
103  ; closure  and  narrowing  of  the  mouth 
of,  ii.  377  ; polypus  of,  ii.  746  ; cancer  of, 
ii.  817  ; extirpation  of  the  neck  of,  ii.  821; 
of  the  whole  organ,  ii.  823. 

Womb,  changed  direction  of,  ii.  138  : — 
changes  of  direction  to  which  the  womb  is 
subject,  ii.  138;  retroversion,  ii.  139;  Dr. 
Rigby  on  retroversion  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated state,  ii.  139 ; Dr.  Blundell  on  the 
local  symptoms  caused  by  retroversion, 
ii.  139 ; predisposing  and  occasional 
causes,  ii.  139  ; symptoms  of  the  chronic 
inflammation  which  precedes  retrover- 
sion, ii.  139  ; symptoms  of  retroversion, 
ii.  140 ; Mende  on  the  seeming  retro- 
version at  the  later  periods  of  pregnancy, 
ii.  140;  Blundell  on  partial  retention  of 
urine  in  retroversion,  ii.  140  ; Lacroix  on 
the  nervous  symptoms  attending  sudden 
retroversion,  ii.  140 ; situation  of  the 
womb  as  ascertained  by  vaginal  examina- 
tion, ii.  140  ; Rigby  on  examination  by 
the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  by  the  uterine 
sound  in  retroflexion,  ii.  141;  symptoms 
of  retroversion,  ii.  141;  Rigby  on  the 
symptoms  of,  ii.  142;  prognosis,  ii.  142; 
Blundell  on  the  prognosis  in,  ii.  142 ; 
treatment,  ii.  143;  catheterism,  ii.  143; 
exhibition  of  enemata,  ii.  143;  reduction 
of  the  retrover  ted  womb,  ii.  143;  Bell- 
anger  and  Halpin  on  the  reduction, 
ii.  144 ; Jourel  and  Baynham’s  cases 
of  puncturing  the  womb  in,  ii.  144;  the 
replacement  of  the  retroverted  womb  per 
vaginam  preferable,  ii.  144  ; treatment  in 
women  not  pregnant,  ii.  144  ; after-treat- 
ment, ii.  14.5 ; Rigby  on  the  mechanical 
support  to  the  womb  requisite  after  re- 
duction, ii.  145  ; anteversion  of  the  womb, 
ii.  146;  causes  and  symptoms,  ii.  146; 
Blundell,  John  Burns,  IBoivin,  Duges,  and 
Gray  on  auteversion,  ii.  146;  treatment, 
ii.  147  ; Boivin  and  Duges’  cases  of  spon- 
taneous cure,  ii.  147  ; Godefrey’s  cases 
cured  by  position,  ii.  147  ; antroversion  of 
the  womb  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  ii. 
147;  causes,  ii.  148;  reduction,  ii.  148; 
Gray  on  Hull’s  utero-abdomiual  sup- 
porter, ii.  148. 

Womb,  wounds  of,  i.  482  : — the  unimpreg- 
nated womb  not  easily  wounded,  i.  482  ; 
danger  of  injury  to  the  impregnated 
womb,  i.  482 ; if  the  wound  in  the  womb 
be  so  large,  that  the  fcetus  is  partially  or 
wholly  in  the  abdomen,  it  must  be  ex- 


tracted, i.  482 ; Duparcque  on  the  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  resistance  of  the  tissue 
of  the  womb,  i.  482  ; Latour  and  Du- 
parcque’s  cases  of  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  womb,  i.  483  ; Duparcque  on  rupture 
of  the  womb  during  pregnancy,  i.  483; 
Duparcque  on  the  danger  and  immediate 
treatment  of  rupture,  i.  483 ; Powell’s 
case  of  rupture  not  fatal,  i.  484 ; Dr. 
Rigby  and  Dr.  Merrem  on  wounds  of  the 
uterus  as  predisposing  to  rupture  in  sub- 
sequent labours,  i.  484  ; Birch’s  case  of 
fatal  rupture,  subsequently  to  one  previ- 
ously recovered  from,  i.  484  ; Merrem’s 
explanation  of  this,  i.  484  ; Duparcque 
on  partial  rupture  of,  from  a collection  of 
fluid  in  its  parietes,  i.  484  ; Morere  and 
Duparcque’s  cases  of  abscess  of  the  womb, 
i.  484 ; rupture  of  the  impregnated  womb 
from  external  violence,  i.  485  ; NaCgele’s 
jun.  case  of  womb  in  the  eighth  month 
of  pregnancy  ruptured  by  external  vio- 
lence, i.  485  ; Duparcque  on  punctures  or 
narrow  lacerations  of  the  womb,  i.  486 ; 
Planchon’s  case  of  fatal  punctured  wound, 
i.  486  ; Deneux  and  Schmucker’s  cases  of 
wounds,  i.  486  ; wounds  and  ruptures  of 
the  vagina,  i.  486  ; causes,  i.  486  ; conse- 
quences, i.  486 ; South  on  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  i.  486. 

Wood,  Dr.  on  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic characters  of  pus,  i.  35. 

Wood,  Kinder,  on  an  epidemic  vaginal 
catarrh,  i.  161;  operation  of  excising  a 
portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  hydro- 
cele, ii.  502. 

Woolaston’s,  Dr.  C.  cases  of  gangrene, 
i.  61. 

Wormald’s  operation  for  varicocele,  ii.  297. 

Wounds  : — definition  of,  i.  286  ; varieties  of, 
i.  286;  South  on  the  German  distinction 
between  incised  wounds,  i.  287  ; wounds 
distinguished  as  simple  and  complicated, 
i.  287  ; also  according  to  their  direction 
and  depth,  i.  287  ; also  by  the  nature  of 
the  divided  parts,  i.  287  ; symptoms,  i. 
287 ; consequences  of,  i.  287  ; inflamma- 
tion and  sympathetic  fever,  i.  288  ; nervoiis 
symptoms  attending  wounds,  and  their 
causes,  i.  288  ; Hunter  and  Meckel  on  the 
three  kinds  of  union  of  divided  parts, 
quick  union,  by  adhesion,  and  by  granu- 
lation, i.  288  ; Hunter  on  quick  union,  i- 

288  ; objected  to  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  i- 
288;  Astley  Cooper  on  the  union  o« 
wounds,  i.  289 ; 'Pravers  on  the  blow  as 
a medium  of  organized  adhesion  in,  i- 

289  ; quick  union,  i.  289  ; South  on  tlir 
meaning  of  “ quick  union,”  i.  290  ;_Hunter 
on  the  adhesive  inflammatiou  in  con- 
nexion with  wounds,  i.  290; 

Cooper  on  adhesive  inflammation,  i.  29^ 
Dr.  Bennett  and  Wharton 

process  of  union  by  adhesion,  i. 
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1 Lawrence’s  objection  to  the  term  “ inflam- 
I ination”  in  reference  to  union  by  adhesion, 
j i.  291 ; Bennett  on  the  formation  of  new 
I vessels,  i.  291 ; opinions  of  Jolm  Hunter, 
I Schwann,  Doellinger,  Kaltenbrunner, 
y Pockels,  Liston,  Travers,  Ilasse,  Henle, 
4 Skoda,  and  Kolletschka,  i.  292 ; union  by 
I granulation,  i.  292 ; nature  of  the  cicatrix, 
i.  292  ; John  Hunter  on  suppuration  and 

! granulation  as  leading  to  cicatrization,  i. 
292 ; Travers  on  the  filling  up  a gaping 

! wound,  i.  293  ; Bennett  on  the  process  of 
granulation  and  cicatrization,  i.  294; 
Wharton  Jones  on  healing  by  the  second 
intention  or  granulation,  i.  294 ; points  to 
be  noticed  in  the  prognosis,  i.  294 ; treat- 
;ment,  i.  295  ; examination  of  wounds,  i. 
1 . 295  ; treatment  of  the  bleeding,  i.  296 ; 
I : mode  of  arresting  haemorrhage  adopted  by 
I nature,  i.  296  ; changes  in  the  blood-clot 
f in  the  canal  of  the  artery  ; i.  296  ; Petit, 
4 ’ Morand,  Sharp,  Gooch,  Kirkland,  Pou- 
teau,  John  Bell,  Textor,  and  Hummel  on 
• the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  by  nature,  i. 

; [ .297 ; wounds  of  arteries  and  their  conse- 
.quences,  i.  297  ; closure  of  slight  and  lon- 
igitudinal  wounds,  i.  298  ; Saviard,  Petit, 
mnd  Scarpa  on  the  healing  of  wounds  of, 

' , i.  298 ; means  for  arresting  haemorrhage,  i. 

.298  ; compression,  i.  298  ; Ehrlich's  com- 
A pressor,  i.  298 ; the  tourniquet,  i.  298  ; 
fidifFerent  kinds  of  tourniquets,  L 298; 
I mode  of  applying  the  tourniquet,  i.  299  ; 
■ •South  on  the  application  of,  i.  299;  the 
4 artery -compressors  of  Langenbeck,  Ver- 
Jidier,  Mohrenheim,  Dahl,  Wegenhausen, 

{'Moore,  Graefe,  Scultetus,  Heister,  Dionis, 
Planner,  Brambilla,  Desault,  Liber, 
I 'Ayres,  Bell,  Chabert,  Lampe,  Faulquier, 
4 -Schindler,  Hesselbach,  and  Joachim,  i. 
'299 ; Carlisle’s  tourniquet,  and  its  mode 

I of  application,  i.  300;  the  ring  tourni- 
luet,  i.  300 ; Oke’s  arch  tourniquet,  i. 
'300 ; use  of  the  compressor  cannot  be 
oersisted  in  sufficiently  long,  i.  300 ; treat- 
.aent  of  wounds  after  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  i.  300 ; von  Winter’s  directions 
:or  wounded  arteries,  i.  301  ; immediate 
or  direct  compression,  i.  301  ; South  on 
:he  treatment  of  protracted  oozing  of 
: ulood,  i.  301 ; pressure  on  the  meningeal 
ortery  inadmissible  and  not  requisite,  i. 
tOl  ; Abernethy’s  case  of  wotmded  me- 
lingeal  artery,  i.  301 ; South  on  the  treat- 
nent  of  epistaxis,  i.  302 ; South  on 
■ vounds  of  the  pudie  artery,  and  artery 
)f  the  bulb  during  the  lateral  operation 
: ’or  the  stone,  i.  302 ; South  on  the  treat- 
■nent  of  wounded  arteries  in  the  thick 
leshy  parts  of  the  hand  or  foot,  i.  302  ; 
I jgature  of  arteries,  i.  303 ; experiments 
0 'f  Jones,  Crampton,  and  ^arpa  on  the 
4 jgature  of,  i.  303 ; Ruth’s  experiment  on 
he  carotid  of  a dog,  i.  303 ; diSerence  of 


opinion  as  to  the  .action  of  the  ligature,  i. 
303 ; English  surgeons  so  apply  the  liga- 
ture, as  to  divide  the  inner  arterial  coat,  i. 
303 ; Cline’s  experiment  with  the  broad 
ligature,  i.  304  ; Scarpa’s  experiment  with 
the  ligature  and  cylinder  of  linen,  i.  304  ; 
Manec,  Dupuytren,  and  Roux  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a piece  of  bougie  into  an 
ossified  artery  after  amputation,  i.  304 ; 
experience  in  favour  of  the  simple  round 
ligature,  i.  304;  application  of  the  liga- 
ture, i.  304  ; varieties  of  forceps  for  hold- 
ing the  artery  i.  304 ; South  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature,  i.  304 ; treatment  of 
a retracted  artery,  i.  305  ; South  on  the 
ligature  of  large  arteries  above  and  below 
the  wound,  i.  305 ; South  on  the  necessity 
for  cutting  down  upon  a wounded  vessel 
on  the  sound  side  of  a limb,  if  nearer  the 
artery  than  is  the  part  wounded,  i.  305  ; 
Travers’  case  of  wound  of  the  posterior 
tibial,  i,  305 ; after-management  of  the 
ligature,  i.  305 ; Lawrence,  Hennen,  Del- 
pech,  Walther,  Haire,  Guthrie,  and  South 
on  the  after-management  of,  i.  306;  Dr. 
M'Sweeny  on  the  silk-worm  gut  ligature, 
i.  307  ; Physick  on  the  animal  ligature,  i. 
307 ; Astley  Cooper  on  the  catgut  liga- 
ture, i.  307 ; length  of  time  before  the 
separation  of  a ligature,  i.  307 ; Calla- 
way and  Guthrie’s  cases,  i.  307  ; severe 
pain  caused  by  attempts  to  take  away  the 
ligature,  a nerve  being  included  in  the 
noose,  i.  307  ; Chopart’s  case,  i.  307  ; 
Lord  Nelson’s  case,  i.  307 ; second- 
ary haemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the 
ligature,  i.  307 ; Green’s  case  of  se- 
condary haemorrhage  after  ligature  of 
the  subclavian,  i.  307;  South’s  opinion 
that  the  ligature  should  be  allowed  to 
come  away,  as  the  result  of  the  suppurat- 
ing process,  i.  308;  South  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a long-retained  ligature,  i.  308  ; 
torsion  or  twisting  of  arteries,  i.  308 ; 
Galen,  Amussat,  Thierry,  Liber,  Velpeau, 
Fricke,  and  Dieffenbach  on  torsion,  i. 
308;  changes  produced  by,  i.  308;  John 
Hunter  on  the  suppression  of  haemorrhage, 
i.  309 ; Palmer  on  toi-sion,  i.  309  ; Amus- 
sat, Thierry,  and  Fricke  on  the  mode  of 
practising  torsion,  i.  309  : Dieffenbach’s 
torsion-for^ps,  i.  310;  Kluge’s  torsion- 
apparatus,!.  310;  advantages  of  torsion, 
i.  31 0 ; Dupuyti-en,  Lorch,  Textor,  Fricke, 
Elston,  and  Bramberger  on  the  effects  of, 
i.  311 ; Dieffenbach,  Dupuytren,  and 
Chelius’  objections  to,  i.  311  ; South  on, 
i.  311 ; Feme  and  Astley  Cooper’s  cases 
of  accidental  torsion,  i.  311;  cases  in 
which  torsion  is  preferable,  i.  31 1 ; Kohler 
and  Fricke  on  the  torsion  of  bony  vessels, 
i.  311  ; Stilling  on  the  interweaving  of 
arteries,  i.  311  ; use  of  astringent  styp- 
tics, i.  312;  effects  of  cauterization  on 
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wounded  vessels,  i.  313;  occurrence  and 
management  of  secondary  hoemorrhage, 
i.  313 ; circumstance  favouring  the  oc- 
currence of  secondary  ha;morrhage,  i. 
313  ; Cline’s,  jun.  cases  of  after-bleeding, 
in  which  the  actual  cautery  was  employed, 
i.  314  ; Cline’s,  jun.  clinical  observations 
on  after-hajmorrhage,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery  in  such  cases,  i.  316 ; 
Cline’s,  jun.  experiments  on  arteries,  i. 
318;  South  on  the  treatment  of  bleeding 
ossified  arteries,  i.  318  ; bleeding  from 
wounded  veins,  i.  318 ; indications  of 
venous  hajmorrhage,  i.  318 ; bleeding 
from  the  smaller  veins  usually  stops  of 
itself,  from  the  large  ones,  such  as  the  in- 
ternal jugular,  the  subclavian,  and  the 
femoral,  is  soon  fatal,  i.  319  ; compression 
usually  employed  to  arrest  venous  haemor- 
rhage, the  ligature  rarely,  i.  319  ; disad- 
vantages of  the  ligature,  i.  319  ; South  on 
venous  bleeding  in  operations,  i.  319; 
South’s  case  of  fatal  venous  bleeding 
during  amputation  of  the  breast,  i.  319  ; 
Green’s  case  of  ligature  of  the  external 
jugular  vein,  i.  319  ; use  of  the  ligature 
by  Celsus,  i.  320 ; Thomas  Gale  and 
Pare  on  the  use  of  the  ligature  for  wounded 
vessels,  i.  320 ; invention  of  the  tenacu- 
lum by  Bromfield,  i.  320 ; removal  of 
foreign  bodies  from  wounds,  i.  322  ; great 
care  required  in  doing  so,  i.  322  ; condi- 
tion of  the  wound  a guide  as  to  the  treat- 
ment, whether  for  quick  union,  or  by  sup- 
puration and  granulation,  i.  322 ; the 
cleaner  the  wound,  the  more  is  it  disposed 
for  quick  union,  i.  322  ; slight  bruises  may 
admit  of  quick  union,  but  those  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  bruising  and  tearing 
do  not,  i.  322 ; simultaneous  injury  of  the 
bone  does  not  counter-indicate  union,  i. 
322 ; deleterious  matter  iu  the  wound 
counter-indicates  union,  i.  323 ; treat- 
ment of  a wound  to  induce  union,  i.  323  ; 
Hunter  on  the  means  for  keeping  the  lips 
of  a wound  in  apposition,  i.  323 ; position 
of  the  wounded  parts,  i.  323 ; uniting 
bandages,  i.  323  ; application  of  the  band- 
age, i.  323  ; South  on  the  use  of  bandages 
for  wounds,  i.  324;  application  of  stick- 
ing-plaster to  keep  the  lips  of  wounds 
iu  apposition,  i.  324 ; Gale  on  dressing 
wounds,  i.  324;  John  Hunter  on  the  use 
of  sticking-plaster  or  the  dry  suture  for 
wounds,  i.  325 ; Tyrrell  and  Liston’s 
plasters,  i.  325  ; cases  in  which  the  suture 
should  be  used,  i.  325 ; John  Hunter  on 
the  use  of  sutures,  i.  325 ; South  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sutures, 
i.  326 ; South  on  the  number  of  sutures 
to  be  used,  and  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion, i.  326  ; Dieffenbach’s  thin  insect-pins 
and  the  twisted  suture,  i.  327  ; varieties 
of  suture,  i.  327  ; application  of  the  in- 


terrupted suture,  i.  327  ; Gale  on  the 
application  of  the  interrupted  suture,  i. 
328  ; the  quill  suture,  i.  328  ; dressing 
the  wound  after  the  application  of  su- 
tures, i.  328 ; subsequent  treatment,  i. 

328  ; treatment  of  a wound  healing  by 
suppuration  and  granulation,  i.  328 ; 
South’s  objections  to  stuffing  a wound 
which  must  heal  by  suppuration,  i.  329 ; 
incised  wounds,  i.  329  ; longitudinal  and 
transverse  wounds  of  tendons,  i.  329; 
mode  of  union  of  transverse  wounds,  i. 

329  ; treatment  of  wounded  tendons,  i. 

329  ; Ever’s  apparatus  for  divided  and 
ruptured  tendons  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
i.  330 ; effects  of  the  division  of  a large 
nerve,  i.  330  ; South  on  the  regeneration 
of  nerves,  and  the  recovery  of  their  func- 
tion after  division,  i.  330 ; Haighton’s 
experiments  on  the  division  of  both 
pneumo-gastric  nerves,  i.  330 ; Meyer  on 
the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  the  scar 
of  nerves,  i.  330  ; Larrey  on  the  union 
of  the  nerves  of  a stump  in  loops,  i.  330 ; 
treatment  of  flap  wounds,  i.  331 ; re- 
union of  separated  parts,  i.  331 ; punctured 
wounds,  i.  331  ; definition,  i.  331  ; treat- 
ment, i.  332  ; punctured  wounds  of  parts 
of  tough  structure,  or  surrounded  by  un- 
yielding aponeuroses,  i.  332 ; punctures 
of  tendons,  i.  332;  of  nerves,  i.  332; 
treatment  of  pimctured  wounds  of  nerves, 
i.  332  ; of  punctured  vessels,  i.  332 ; en- 
largement of  a punctured  wound  only 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  to  relieve 
strangulation  in  parts  of  an  unyielding 
texture,  i.  333  ; the  introduction  of  a seton 
to  be  practised  only  when  the  walls  of 
the  fistulous  passage  are  callous,  i.  333; 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  i.  3M; 
definition  and  character,  i.  333 ; union 
to  be  attempted  only  in  wounds  without 
much  bruising  or  tearing,  i.  333  ; gene- 
rally heal  by  suppuration  and  granula- 
tion, i.  333 ; treatment,  i.  333 ; removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  i.  333  ; South  on  the 
tearing  or  stripping  down  of  large  pieces 
of  skin,  i.  333 ; ^uth  on  tom  wounw 
of  the  scalp,  i.  334  ; South  on  the  slough- 
ing which  generally  follows  extenstve 
laceration  of  the  skin  of  the  I' 

334  ; bruises  with  extravasation  of  blood, 
i.  334  ; treatment,  i.  334  ; if  a 
artery  be  wouuded,  it  may  be  necessalj 
to  expose  it,  and  take  it  up,  i.  334  > * 
suppuration  take  place  in  the  swelh^i 
it  must  be  treated  as  an  absct^,  i-  3^ 
South  on  extensive  ecchymosis,  and  tK 
means  of  diagnosis,  when  an 

any  material  size  is  wounded,  i.  3^ 
treatment  of  the  swelling,  i.  334  ; 
of  gangrene  when  a large 
been  wounded,  from  the  distension  o 
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soft  parts,  j.  334 ; gunshot  wounds,  i. 
335 ; definition,  i.  335 ; John  Hunter 
on  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  335 ; Dupuytren 
on  the  efiects  of  gun-shot,  i.  336 ; Du- 
; puytren’s  case  of  a person  killed  by  a 
i gnu  loaded  with  powder  only,  i.  336  ; 

! South’s  cases  of  severe  injury  from  small 
; shot,  i.  336;  pain  and  hoemorrhage  at- 

ii  tendant  on  a gun-shot  wound,  i.  337  ; form 
i of  the  wound,  i.  337  ; shock  from  the 
I wound,  i.  337  ; subsequent  symptoms,  i. 
337  ; Guthrie  on  the  pain  attending  gun- 
iil  shot  wounds,  i.  337  ; Guthrie  on  the  at- 

II  tendant  hoemorrhage,  i.  337  ; Guthrie  and 
Hennen  on  the  shock  caused  by  a gun- 
i shot  wound,  i.  338  ; Hunter  on  the  cha- 
i racter  of  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  338 ; H. 

I Larrey’s  cases  of  regular-shaped  gun-shot 
I wounds,  i.  338 ; direction  of  the  shot,  i. 
339  ; general  kinds  of  injury  from  shot 
wounds,  i.  339  ; division  of  shot  wounds 
into  simple  and  complicated,  i.  339 ; Eust 
i.  and  Busch’s  explanation  of  wounds  from 
I'  the  wind  of  the  ball,  i.  339 ; Hennen  on 
jl  severe  bruising  from  shot,  i.  339  ; Guthrie 

i1!  on  the  appearances  eaused  by  the  passage 
of  a ball,  i.  339  ; Dr.  Thompson  and  Du- 
I puytren  on  the  splitting  of  the  ball  by  the 
i sharp  edge  of  a bone,  i.  339  ; Guthrie  on 
j the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
ll;  ball  by  bone  or  an  elastic  body,  i.  340 ; 
'41  shot  wounds  generally  complicated  by 
foreign  bodies  in  their  cavity,  i.  340 ; 
I prognosis,  i.  340 ; indications  of  treatment, 
i.  340;  circumstances  under  which  the 
I:  enlargement  of  the  wound  may  be  neces- 
l!  sary,  i.  340  ; Hennen  on  the  treatment  of 
I wounds  by  a ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
I arm,  thigh,  or  buttock,  i.  341 ; general 
and  local  treatment,  i.  341 ; occurrence  of 
1^;  suppuration,  L 341 ; of  secondary  hsemor- 
i rhage,  i.  341;  Guthrie,  Samuel  Cooper, 
4 and  Dupuytren  on  secondary  haemor- 
rhage,  i.  341 ; local  and  general  treatment 
i during  suppuration,  i.  342  ; Hennen  and 
■J  Dr.  Arthur  on  the  use  of  the  seton  to 
I bring  awa)'  separated  pieces  of  bone,  i. 

342  ; Staff-Surgeon  Boggie’s  cases,  i.  342  ; 
* treatment  of  shot  wound  complicated  with 
!(j  fracture,  i.  342  ; Hennen  on  the  occur- 
I rence  of  necrosis  in  gun-shot  injuries  of 
f bones,  i.  342 ; bleeding  from  the  whole 
1 surface  of  the  wound  in  long-continued 
jj  suppuration,  i.  343  ; the  circumstances  in 
4 gun-shot  wounds  requiring  amputation  on 
S the  spot,  i.  343 ; Hennen  on  the  nature  of 
jJ  the  injuries  in  gun-shot  wounds  requiring 
it  amputation,  i.  344  ; amputation,  under  the 
n circumstances  mentioned,  should  be  per- 
k formed  early,  i.  344  ; Wiseman,  Le  Dran, 
^ and  Ranby  on  immediate  amputation,  i. 

345 ; Faure  on  the  propriety  of  delay- 
[8  ing  the  operation,  i.  345;  Bilguer’s  ob- 
>!  iections  to  amputation  altogether,  i.  345 ; 


Hunter’s  objections  to  primary  amputa- 
tion, i.  345  ; Hennen,  Pitcairn,  Gunning,, 
and  Guthrie  on  immediate  amputation, 
i.  346  ; Guthrie’s  reasons  for  an  early  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  i.  347  ; symp- 
toms which  may  require  the  performance 
of  amputation  at  a time  more  or  less  pos- 
terior to  the  date  of  the  injury,  i.  347  ; 
poisoned  wounds,  i.  348 ; definition,  i. 
348 ; dissection-wounds,  i.  349  ; symp- 
toms and  treatment^  i.  349  ; cause  of  the 
symptoms  after  injuries  in  dissection,  i. 
349  ; South  objects  to  the  application  of 
eaustic  in  dissection-wounds,  i.  349,  350  ; 
J.  Shaw  on  dissection-wounds  and  their 
treatment,  i.  349  ; Basedow  considers 
dissection- wounds  agree  with  malignant 
pustule,  i.  349  ; South  and  Lawrence  on 
the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter  in  dis- 
section-wounds, i.  349 ; details  of  Dr. 
Pett’s  case,  i.  350 ; South  on  the  mc«t 
dangerous  punctures,  those  received  in 
cases  of  simple  or  puerperal  peritonitis,  i. 
350 ; South  on  the  consequences  of  dis- 
section-wounds, i.  350  ; stings  of  bees, 
wasps,  &c.,  i.  351 ; Dr.  Gibson  and  Law- 
rence on  the  fatal  effects  of  the  stings  of 
bees  and  wasps,  i.  351  ; Dr.  Moseley’s 
case  of  scorpion-sting,  i.  351  ; Allan, 
Curling,  Kirby,  and  Spence  on  the  effects 
of  the  scorpion-sting,  i.  351  ; bites  of  the 
gnat,  mosquito,  harvest  bug,  bete-rouge, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


h DEFINITION  OF  SURGERY. ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HEALING  ART  IN 

||  GENERAL. — DIVISION  OF  SURGICAL  DISEASES. 

All  diseases  to  which  the  animal  organism  is  exposed,  are  the  object  of 
the  science  of  healing,  the  purpose  of  which  is  their  prevention,  cure,  or 
alleviation.  The  means  we  employ  to  these  ends  are  either  dietetic  or 
pharmaceutic,. or  they  consist  in  the  application  of  suitable  mechanism, 
which  we  call  surgical  means,  and  the  doetrine  of  their  proper  employ- 
,1i  ment,  which  is  called  surgery. 

1^  Every  mechanical  influence  employed  with  skill  upon  the  diseased 
[(i^oi^nisni  is  called  a surgical  operation.  This  influence  consists  either  in 
rtja  direct  interference  with  the  form  and  natural  connexion  of  the  part 
\Bloody  operations,  Akiurgie  {a).  Germ.)  ; or  ‘ only  in  a momentary  or 
continued  application  of  mechanism  fitted  to  the  surface  of  our  bodies ; to 
w hich  belong  bandages  and  machines,  simple  manipulations  for  restoring 
the  natural  position  of  parts,  and  the  employment  of  suitable  mechanism 
or  repairing  parts  which  have  been  destroyed  {Kosmetih  (6),  Germ.) 

There  are  diseases  which  specially  require  the  employment  of  one  or 
ither  class  of  the  means  just  mentioned : the  purpose,  however,  of  the 
lealing  art  is  in  most  cases  but  imperfectly  attained,  if  the  medical  man 
)e  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  for  deciding  upon  the  neces- 
ary  connexion  of  these  means,  so  as  properly  to  conduct  their  operation 
>y  a sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  our  organism,  whence  it 
ecessarily  follows  that  there  cannot  be  established  any  true  separation 
etween  the  so-called  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

The  employment  of  surgical  means  calls  for  peculiar  dexterity  and 
ptness  which  natural  talents  and  disposition  and  long  practice  can  alone 
lonfer.  “Esse  autem  chirurgus  debet,”  says  Celsus(c),  “ adolescens,  aut 
er(e  adolescentiee  propior,  manu  strenuh,  stabili  nec  unquam  intremis- 
ente,  edque  non  minus  sinistra  quam  dextrd  promptus,  acie  oculorum  acri 
ardque;  animo  intrepidus,  immisericors,  sic,  ut  sanari  velit  eum,  quern 
vcepit,  non  ut  clamore  ejus  motus,  vel  magis,  quam  res  desiderat,  properet, 
d minus,  quam  necesse  est,  secet;  sed  perinde  faciat  omnia,  ac  si  nullus 
rvagitibus  alterius  affectus  oriretur.”  Only  in  reference  therefore  to  the 
hysical  and  psychical  characters  of  the  medical  man,  can  there  be  any 
i vision  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery : in  their  attainment  they 
".nnot  be  separated,  and,  by  the  union  of  medical  and  surgical  study  alone, 
n the  foundation  be  destroyed  upon  which  so  much  bungling,  and  so 
unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  high  art,  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
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The  .study  and  practice  of  Surgery  are  connected  witli  great  difficulty. 
The  dexterity  and  exactitude  with  which  surgical  operatioas  must  be  per- 
formed, can  only  be  attained  by  long  practice  on  the  dead  body,  the 
ojDportunity  for  which  is  rare ; and  still  rarer  the  perseverance  neces.sary 
to  overcome  the  various  disagreeables  therewith  connected.  How  much 
does  this  practice  on  the  dead  body  still  leave  imperfect  when  we  have  to 
meet  operations  on  the  living ! In  how  many  instances  does  the  life  of  the 
patient  depend  momentarily  on  the  hand  of  the  operator ; the  restlessness,, 
of  the  patient,  his  cries,  a peculiar  sensation  to  which  no  practitioner  is  a 
stranger  in  operating  on  the  living  subject,  and  particularly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  easily  disturb  his  needful  equanimity,  render  him 
anxious  and  incapable  of  perfecting  his  work  with  firmness  and  certainty. 
Therefore  are  we  not  surprised  on  reading  the  open  confession  of  tlie 
great  Haller.  ^^Etsi  chirurgicB  cathedra  per  septemdecim  annos  mihi  con- 
credita  fait,  etsi  in  cadaveribus  difficillimas  administrationes  chirurgicat 
frequenter  ostendi,  non  tamen  unquam  vivum  hominem  incider e sustinui, 
nimis  ne  nocerem  veritusP 

In  the  employment  of  surgical  means  the  practitioner  can  only  lie 
guided  by  the  most  perfect  anatomical  knowledge.  That  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  our  body,  with  which  the  general  practitioner  is  content, 
is  insufficient  for  the  operator.  He  must  be  most  intimately  acquainted 
by  careful  dissection  with  the  position  of  every  part,  its  relations  to 
others,  and  the  variations  which  in  this  respect  may  occur,  so  that  this 
definite  knowledge  may  direct  him  in  every  moment  of  an  operation. 
IMere  descriptive  anatomy  is  not  sufficient  for  the  surgeon  without  tliat 
comparative  anatomy  which  is  directed  to  physiology,  and  which  has  in  \ . 
view  the  early  developmental  periods  of  the  several  organs,  by  which  alone ' ■ 
a true  insight  into  the  nature  of  so  many  diseases  is  possible. 

All  these  difficulties  connected  with  the  acquirement  and  practice  of 
Surgery,  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  great  superiority  which,  on  the  • 
other  hand,  the  practice  of  them  offers.  In  most  cases  where  surgical  as-  j- 
sistance  is  necessary,  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  patient  depends  upon  fs 
it : we  must,  therefore,  in  desperate  cases  take  bold  measures,  and  the 
advance  of  Surgery  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  respect,  has  raised  SI 
our  astonishment  at  the  heroism  of  art,  as  well  as  at  the  immeasurable  re-  *• 
sources  of  nature.  In  this  point  of  view  has  Marcus  Aurelius  Seve- 
rinus most  correctly  entitled  his  book  on  surgical  diseases,  Z>c  J/crf/c/wa  i 
Efficaci. 

The  inadmissibility  of  dividing  Medicine  from  Surgery  is  most  ]«1-  - 
pable,  when  we  endeavour  to  determine  the  object  of  the  latter,  and  the 
diseases  comprehended  within  its  boundaries,  as  it  never  can  have  a jier- 
fectly  determined  limit  in  opposition  to  the  other.  All  diseases  which  are  - 
cured  by  the  application  of  mechanical  means  have  been  called  surgical 
diseases,  a definition  at  once  too  narrow  and  too  comprehensive,  as  inMV 
so-called  medical  diseases  are  removed  only  by  the  application  of  surgical; 
means,  and  many  diseases  are  evidently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Surg^i  j 
which  very  often  can  be  cured  only  by  internal  or  external  pharmaceutical  u 
means.  The  distinction  between  external  and  internal  diseases,  which  has  d 
been  established  as  the  ground  of  division  between  Surgery  and  ]\Iedicinc, 
is  entirely  without  meaning.  , 

Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  some  general  characters  of  dise^  w hf 
to  a certain  extent  might  legally  serve  as  the  law  for  a nosological  di'*' 
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sion,  and  to  distinguish  those  diseases  to  which  we  would  assign  the  name 

of  surgical.  , - r 

As  tlie  plienomena  of  life  present  to  us  by  the  relative  predominance  ot 

powers  and  organs,  a dynamic,  potential,  and  organic  material  phase, 
on  the  intimate  harmony  of  Avhich  health  depends,  so  do  we  observe  also 
in  tlie  diseased  states  of  the  organism,  that  sometimes  the  power,  some- 
times tlie  organ,  varies  more  from  the  natural  type,  whence  arises  the  dif- 
ference between  dynamic  and  organic  diseases.  This  distinction  can, 
however,  only  indicate  a relatively  predominant  suffering  of  one  or  other 
phase  of  life,  since  the  organic  body  presents  in  itself  an  entire  whole,  of 
I which  the  several  parts  and  phenomena  are  in  the  closest  mutual  con- 
iiiexion  with  each  other. 

The  organic  diseases  are  especially  those  which  originate  in  a destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  condition,  form,  and  structure  of  organized  tissues,  and 
therefore  may  generally  depend,  1.  on  the  disturbance  of  organic  con- 
nexion ; 2.  on  the  unnatural  union  of  parts ; 3.  on  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies ; 4.  07i  the  degeneration  of  organic  parts,  or  on  the  production 
of  new  structures;  5.  on  the  entire  loss;  and,  6.,  on  the  superfluity  of 
organic  parts. 

Organic  diseases  must  be  distinguished  into  such  as  have  their  seat  in 
parts  inaccessible  to  mechanical  contrivances,  and  to  our  organs  of  touch, 
and  whose  cure  therefore  can  only  be  attempted  by  dietetic  and  pharma- 
ceutic remedies,  or  whose  seat  permits  the  employment  of  external  means 
and  regulated  contrivances,  and  which  in  most  cases  can  be  brought  to 
iheal  only  by  these  contrivances,  with  the  assistance  of  dietetic  and  phar- 
maceutical aids.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  as  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Surgery  all  those  organic  diseases  which  have  their  seat  in  parts 
'maccessible  to  our  organs  of  touch,  or  which  allow  of  the  employment  of 
mmechanical  means  for  their  cure. 

I Although  inflammation  is  excluded  from  this  general  definition,  we 

■ must,  however,  still  enumerate  it  generally,  and  particularly  among  the 

■ manifold  origins  of  surgical  diseases,  when  it  attacks  external  parts.  In- 
■dammation  in  its  course  and  results  produces  for  the  most  part  organic 

■ ihanges,  and  requires,  when  attacking  external  parts,  almost  always  the 

■ !mployment  of  the  so-called  surgical  means : further,  among  the  surgical 
•liseases  soon  to  be  more  particularly  described,  there  is  not  one  of  which 

■ he  cause  is  not  inflammation,  which  in  its  course  does  not  produee  inflam- 

■ nation,  or  the  cure  of  which  is  not  to  a certain  extent  singly  and  alone 

■ »ossible  by  inflammation. 

After  tliese  observations,  we  therefore  prefer  the  following  division  for 

■ he  setting  forth  of  surgical  diseases,  which,  if  it  be  open  to  many  objec- 
I ions,  is,  however,  an  arrangement  of  diseases  according  to  their  internal 
<1  nd  actual  agreement : — 

I I.  Division. — Of  inflammation. 

■ . Of  inflammation  in  general. 

• . Of  some  peculiar  kinds  of  inflammation. 

I a.  Of  erysipelas  ; b.  Of  burns ; c.  Of  frost-bite  ; d.  Of  boils  ; e.  Of 
I carbuncle. 

1 . Of  inflammation  in  some  special  organs. 

I a.  Of  inflammation  of  the  tonsils ; b.  Of  the  parotid  gland ; c.  Of 
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the  breasts ; d.  Of  the  urethra ; e.  Of  the  testicle ; f.  Of  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  ; g.  Of  the  nail-joints  ; h.  Of  the  joints,  viz. 
a.  of  the  synovial  membrane ; b.  of  the  cartilages  ; c.  of  the  joint- 
ends  of  the  bones,  viz.,  aa.  in  the  hip-joint ; bh.  in  the 
shoulder-joint ; cc.  in  the  knee-joint ; and  so  on. 

II.  Division. — Diseases  which  consist  in  a disturbance  of  phjsical 

connexion. 

I.  Fresh  solutions  of  continuity. 

A.  Wounds  ; b.  Fractures. 

II.  Old  solutions, 

A.  Which  do  not  suppurate,  viz. 

a.  False  joints ; b.  Hare-lip  ; c.  Cleft  in  the  soft  palate ; d.  Old 
rupture  of  the  female  perineum, 

B.  Which  do  suppurate,  viz. 

i.  Ulcers. 

1.  In  general. 

2.  In  particular. 

a.  Atonic ; b.  Scorbutic ; c.  Scrofulous ; d.  Gouty ; e.  Impe- 
tiginous ; f.  V enereal ; g.  Bony  ulcers  or  caries. 

ii.  Fistulas. 

a.  Salivary  fistula;  b.  Biliary  fistula;  c.  Faecal  fisfula  and  artificial 
anus  ; d.  Anal  fistula ; e.  Urinary  fistula. 

III.  Solutions  of  continuity  by  changed  position  of  parts. 

1.  Dislocations;  2.  Ruptures;  3.  Prolapses;  4.  Distortions. 

IV.  Solutions  of  continuity  by  unnatural  distension. 

1.  In  the  arteries,  aneurisms;  2.  In  the  veins,  varices ; 3.  In  the 
capillary-vascular  system,  teleangiectasis. 

III.  Division. — Diseases  dependent  on  the  unnatural  adhesion  of  parts. 

1,  Anchylosis  of  the  joint-ends  of  bones;  2.  Growing  together  and  nar- 
rowing of  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  ; 3.  Unnatural  adhesion  of  the 
tongue  ; 4.  Adhesion  of  the  gums  to  the  cheeks ; 5.  Narrowing  of  the 
CESophagus  ; 6.  Closing  and  narrowing  of  the  rectum ; 7.  Growing 
together  and  narrowing  of  the  prepuce  ; 8.  Narrowing  and  closing  of 
the  urethra;  9.  Closing  and  narrowing  of  the  vagina  and  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb. 

IV.  Division. — Foreign  bodies. 

1.  Foreign  bodies  introduced  externally  into  otcr  organism. 

a.  into  the  nose ; b.  into  the  mouth  ; c.  into  the  gullet  and  intestinal 
canal ; d.  into  the  wind-pipe. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  formed  in  our  organism  by  the  retention  of  natural 

products. 

A.  Retentions  in  their  proper  cavities  and  receptacles. 

a.  Ranula  ; b.  Retention  of  urine  ; c.  Retention  of  the  foetus  in 
the  womb  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  (Caesarean  opera- 
tion, section  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  section  of  the  belly). 

B.  Extravasation  external  to  the  proper  cavities  or  receptacles. 

a.  Blood  swellings  on  the  heads  of  new-born  children ; b.  Ha;- 
matocele ; c.  Collections  of  blood  in  joints. 
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3.  Foreign  bodies  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  unnatural  secreted 

fluids. 

a.  Lymphatic  swellings ; b.  Dropsy  of  joints  ; c.  Dropsy  of  the  burs® 
mucos® ; d.  Water  in  the  head,  spina  bifida ; e.  Water  in  the 
chest  and  empyema ; /.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium ; g.  Dropsy 
of  the  belly ; h.  Dropsy  of  the  ovary ; i.  Hydrocele. 

4.  Foreign  bodies  produced  from  the  concretion  of  secreted  fluids. 

V.  Division. — Diseases  which  consist  in  the  degeneration  of  organic 
parts,  or  in  the  production  of  new  structures. 

1 . Enlargement  of  the  tongue  ; 2.  Bronchocele  ; 3.  Enlarged  clitoris  ; 
4.  Warts ; 5.  Bunions ; 6.  Horny  growths ; 7.  Bony  growths ; 
8.  Fungus  of  the  dura  mater ; 9.  Fatty  swellings ; 10.  Encysted 
swellings;  1 1.  Cartilaginous  bodies  in  joints ; 12.  Sarcoma ; 13.  Me- 
dullary fungus  ; 14.  Polyps;  15.  Cancer. 

VI.  Division. — Loss  of  organic  parts. 

1.  Organic  replacement  of  already  lost  parts,  especially  of  the  face, 

according  to  the  Tagliacozian  and  Indian  methods. 

2.  Mechanical  replacement : Application  of  artificial  limbs,  and  so  on. 

VII.  Division. — Superfluity  of  organic  parts. 

VIII.  Division. — Display  of  the  elementary  management  of  surgical 

operations. 

General  surgical  operations : Bleeding,  cupping,  application  of  issues^ 
introduction  of  setons,  amputations,  resections,  and  so  on. 


II. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SURGERY. 

First  period. . . to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

Second  period,  from  Hippocrates  to  Galen. 

Third  period. . from  Galen  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Fourth  period,  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Fifth  period. . the  second  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time. 

The  origin  of  Surgery  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  man  to  external 
nature,  and  on  his  disposition  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men. 
In  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  the  history  of  Surgery  lies  in  darkness,  and 
I It  begins  in  a special  sense  with  Hippocrates,  who  collected  the  pre- 
'viously  scattered  facts,  arranged  them,  and  published  rational  views, 
drawn  from  his  own  experience.  It  appears  from  his  writings— 
unTpiior—TTEpl  aygwv—TTtpl  ruip  ep  Ke4>aXr]  rptogaTwP—Trepl  iipdpwp—Trep) 
itX^p-TTEpl  cvpeyyw^— that  he  was  acquainted  with  a copious  apparatus 
lot  mstruments  and  bandages,  and  several  operations  exhibit  an  actual 
I technical  tendency.  In  different  parts  of  his  Aphorisms  he  treats  of 
S surgical  subjects. 
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In  the  Alexandrian  school  Surgery  became  more  prominent,  as  it  rested 
on  its  proper  basis,  anatomy.  Erisistratus  and  IIeropiiilus  made  the 
first  examinations  of  human  bodies.  We  know  of  tlieir  followers  and 
their  performances  only  from  subsequent  writers 

Aurelius  Cornelius  Celsus  is  tlie  sole  writer  after  Hippocrates 
(a  period  of  400  years  intervening  between  tliem.)  Although  Celsus 
lived  at  Borne,  his  writings  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Greeks.  In 
his  seventh  book  he  specially  treats  of  surgical  operations.  After  Celsus 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  Soranus,  Archigenes,  and  Rufus. 

Claudius  Galenus,  born  a.d.  131,  lived  at  Rome  under  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  : such  of  his  writings  as  treat  of  Surgery  are,  for  the 
most  part,  commentaries  on  those  of  Hippocrates — as  his  'YTro/xvjj/iara 
rpta  elg  to  /3t/3Atov  ’iTTwoKparovg  Kar  Ir^rpeiov — avra  Trepl  ay/awv — virofiy. 
TSCTcrapa  apdpwv — virofiv.  elg  rovg  cupopiarixovg.  Besides  which  also  his  own 
Treatises,  vrepl  ru>y  ewiSea-fMoy — Trepi  fSdeXXwy,  avrigwcurewg  ■,  aiKvag,  kai 
ey)(apa^£wc  Kai  icaTagtcaanov — irepl  twv  irapa  (pvcriv  oy/cwv — and  depa-ev 
Ttk-rjg  /xedoSov  jiifiXiov-  After  Galenus  there  is  a complete  stand-still,  and 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  but  few  writers : Oribasius, 
Aetius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Paulus  of  iEgina. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  invasion  of  the  Anibs, 
came  a period  of  darkness  and  barbarism.  We  find  Surgery,  at  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  characterized  by  the  neglect  of 
anatomy,  with  a copious  instrumental  apparatus,  fear  of  the  knife,  and 
frequent  employment  of  the  cautery  iron.  The  most  remarkable  men 
of  this  period  were  Ebn  Sina  and  Abulcasem. 

The  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was,  during  this  time,  in  Chris- 
tian Europe,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  sank  down  to  such  imjier- 
fection,  that  the  knowledge  of  operations,  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  was 
no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  indeed, 
art  and  science  raised  themselves  by  the  foundation  of  literary  institutions ; 
but,  as  their  most  special  object  was  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  there 
was  little  gain  to  Surgery.  The  latter  was,  at  a subsequent  period,  com- 
pletely separated  by  two  decrees  of  the  Pope  from  Medicine,  and  the 
priests  were  forbidden  every  bloody  operation  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. At  this  time  arose  the  barbery  system,  under  which  the  barbers 
of  the  priests  were  employed  by  them  for  the  performance  of  the  lesser 
operations  of  Surgery.  In  Italy  alone  was  there  yet  any  striving  towards 
improvement,  and  Surgery  still  partially  remained  in  the  hands  of  better 
practitioners. 

In  the  year  1311  Pitard,  of  Paris,  collected  the  Surgeons  into  a com- 
pany, which  formed  itself  into  a college  ; but,  owing  to  the  long-continued 
disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  and  without  advance  in  anatomyi 
Surgery  remained  in  its  restricted  condition. 

[During  a large  portion  of  the  fourteenth  centurj' flourished  in  Englsjm 
John  of  Arden,  who  was  born  in  1307,  and  certainly  livetl  till  after  13i  o 
as,  in  a manuscript  (IMSS.  Sloane,  No.  75,  in  Brit.  j\Ius.)  which, 
says,  “ propriH  manu  meh  exaram,”  he  declares  himself  70  years  oki 
“ regni  regis  Richardi  2"*'  primo.”  From  examination  of  his  works,, 
written  in  Latin,  several  manuscripts  of  whicli,  together  with  many 
Englisli  translations  in  IMSS.  of  the  whole  or  part  of  his  works,  J!* 
the  library  of  the  British  hluseum  and  in  the  Bodleian  Librarj'  at  Oxfo  > 
it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  anatomy,  though  perhaj^ 
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D he  was  not  more  ignorant  tlian  his  contemporaries.  But  he  was  certainly 
R an  attenti\  e observer  and  a careful  recorder  of  what  he  saw.  He  wrote 
ji  specially  upon  anal  fistula,  which  was  translated  by  Read  in  1 588,  and  also 
a Practice  of  Surgery,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  speaks  of  sores 
on  the  penis,  also  of  gonorrhoea,  and  describes  what  is  to  be  done  when  a 
I stone  gets  into  the  urethra.  From  the  number  of  manuscripts  and  trans- 
j lations  it  is  quite  evident  he  was  long  held  in  great  repute  by  his  coun- 
r trymeu,  and  his  works  are  quite  equal  and  much  more  original  than  those 
i of  surgical  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  much 
^ to  be  regretted  that  the  several  manuscripts  have  not  hitherto  been 
collated  and  published,  as  they  present  an  excellent  view  of  the  state  of 
j-  Surgery  in  England  at  this  period. — J.  p.  s.] 

I With  Guido  de  Chaueiaco  (who  lived  at  Avignon)  first  commenced  a 
I period  of  independent  exertion  and  reference  of  Surgery  to  the  basis  of 
anatomy. 

[In  1542  the  Surgeons,  who  had  previously  existed  in  London  as  one  if 
I not  two  distinct  bodies  or  larotherhoods,  were  united  without  any  very  good  . 
reason  beyond,  perhaps,  Henry  the  Eighth’s  pleasure,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  Barbers’  Company  of  London ; but  they  were  only  paired,  not 
I matched,  as  it  appears  that  their  Court  of  Assistants  was  equally  divided 
between  the  two  professions,  the  Barbers  having  their  side,  the  Surgeons 
theirs,  but  neither  interfering  with  the  other’s  department.  This  Act 
of  Parliament  encouraged  dissection  by  directing  that  “ the  masters 
' or  governors  of  the  said  mystery”  should  have,  “at  their  free  liberty 
and  pleasure,”  the  bodies  of  four  felons,  “ to  make  incision  of  the  same 
‘ * * * for  their  further  and  better  knowledge,  instruction,  insight,  learn- 
. ing,  and  experience  in  the  said  science  or  faculty  of  Surgery.”  From  the 
destruction  of  the  books  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  dissection  was 
-forthwith  pursued ; but,  in  1566,  public  demonstrations  and  dissections  were 
enacted  by  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  to  be  held  in  their  hall 
at  stated  periods,  and  conducted  by  two  masters  and  two  stewards  of  the 
“ anathomies.”  There  was  also  a readership  of  anatomy  at  the  hall,  which 
• was  long  held  by  physicians  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  but 
'Avhen  instituted  is  doubtful.  Wadd  says  that  Dr. William  Cunningham 
lectured  there  in  1563 ; but  the  first  appointment  I can  find  is  that  of 
Dr.  Paddy,  who  was  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomy  lectures  on  the  11th 
July,  1596. 


Tlie  study  of  anatomy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  little  thought  of 
at  this  time  as  generally  believed,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Sir  Edward  Arris,  an  alderman  of  London,  who  was  also  warden  in 
1642,  and  master  of  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  in  1651, 
founded  on  the  27th  October,  1645,  six  anatomical  lectures,  to  be  pub- 
licly read  every  year  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and  endowed 
them  with  300/.,  on  condition  that  the  Company  should  pay  for  the 
lectures  20/.  a-year : subsequently  he  exchanged  this  sum  for  an  annuity 
of  30/.  charged  on  his  estates,  and  at  a later  period  redeemed  this  charge  by 
paying  510/.  to  the  Company,  which  Avas  by  them  paid  over  at  the  disso- 
lution to  the  Surgeons’  Company,  and,  when  the  latter  merged  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  same  was  handed  over  to  them.  Arris’s  good  exanqile 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Gale,  who,  on  the  30th  June,  1698,  founded 
one  anatomy  lecture  every  year,  to  be  called  Gale’s  Anatomy,  and 
en  oAved  it  Avith  a rent-charge  of  16/.  a-year  out  of  certain  landed  pro- 
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perty,  which  was  subsequently  sold  for  432Z.  sterling,  and  the  interest 
thereon  now  produces  rather  more  than  20/.  The  two  endowments  are  , 
now  consolidated,  and  the  lectures  on  human  anatomy  and  Surgery  are 
called  Arris’s  and  Gale’s  Lectures. — j.  f.  s.]  ; 

In  this  way,  assisted  by  the  advance  of  anatomy,  was  Surgery  raised,,  j 
by  Pare,  Franco,  Fabricius  IIildanus,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen-  I 
DENTE,  Severinus,  and  Wiesemann,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  a high  J 
station.  j 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  actually  commences  the 
brilliant  period  of  Surgeiy.  Numerous  wars  and  the  establishment  of 
public  hospitals  presented  a rich  field  for  observation,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  collected  scattered  powers  and  aroused 
a general  emulation.  In  France  shone  out  Dionis,  J.  L.  Petit,  Mare- 
scHAL,  Qdesnay,  Morand  (o),  Louis,  Ledran,  Garengeot,  Lafaye, 
Lecat,  Lamotte,  Ravaton,  David,  Podtead,  Levret,  Sabatier, 
Desault;  in  England,  Wiseman,  Cheselden  (6),  Douglas,  the  two 
Monros,  Sharp,  Cowper,  Alanson,  Pott,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and 
the  two  Hunters  ; in  Holland,  Albin,  Deventer,  Camper  ; in  Italy, 
Mollinelli,  Bertrandi,  Moscati,  Scarpa  ; in  Germany.  Heister, 
Plattner,  Bilguer,  Brambilla,  Theden,  Richter,  C.  Siebold, 
and  Mursinna. 

By  this  general  cultivation  has  Surgery  been  brought  up  in  modem 
times  to  an  elevation  which  cannot  be  displayed  generally  but  only  in  the 
history  of  the  several  operations.  Boldness  grounded  on  the  progress  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  treatment,  and 
scientific  culture,  distinguish  it. 

The  equal  participation  of  all  civilized  nations  in  these  effbits  keeps  up 
amongst  them  a contest  for  intellectual  superiority  in  the  ranks  of  improve- 
ment, while  it  makes  any  decisive  award  impossible. 


(a)  He  wa3  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, and,  on  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  1743, 
delivered  a most  admirable  address,  “ Discours 
dans  lequel  on  prouve  qu’il  est  n^cessaire  au 
Chirurgien  d’etre  lettre,”  in  which  he  shows  the 
necessity  of  a literary  education  for  a Surgeon,  and 
mentions  incidentally  that  the  royal  declaration 
founding  the  Academy,  required  “ that  the  Sur. 
geons  of  Paris  should  be  Masters  of  Arts  before 
admission  into  the  community,  and  that  they 
should  then  pursue  Surgery  without  mixing  any 


mechanics,”  “ loi  precieuse,”  s»ys  he,  “ qui,  ' 
faisant  une  des  epoques  les  plus  memorables  pour 
I’illustration  de  notre  art,  doit  immortaliser  celol 
(De  la  Pevronie)  qui  la  sollicitfe  et  dont  Im 
titres  eminens  sont  soutenus  par  un  meritc  supe*-  ( 
rieur.”  Opuscides  de  Chirurgie,  p.  118.  Paris,  17u8.  . 
4to. 

(i)  He  established  the  first  School  of  Anatomy 
in  London,  independent  of  the  Barbers'  and  Sur- 
geons’ Company,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  about  j 
the  year  1714.  J 
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INFLAMMATION, 


1.  Inflammation  {Inflammation  Phlogosis,  Lat.;  EntzundungfIoxxa..\ 
Inflammation,  Fr.)  is  that  condition  of  an  organized  part  in  which  thei 
vital  process  and  plasticity  of  the  blood  are  unnaturally  raised,  and  which 
is  manifested  by  pain,  redness,  increased  temperature,  and  swelling. 

The  elevation  of  the  vital  process  must  be  of  a certain  duration  and  intensity,  that  is » 
it  must  be  actually  diseased,  wlien  we  apply  to  it  the  name  Inflammation.  Thereby, 
alone  is  inflammation  distinguished  fromjthe  temporary  condition  of  active  congestion! 
and  increased  turgor  vitalis.  The  proximate  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  indeed  the- 
same  as  in  inflammation,  and  may  run  into  it.  The  same  applies  to  the  so-calledt 
inflammatory  irritation. 

[The  term  “ inflammation  ” has  been  objected  to  by  Andral  (o),  one  of  the  most  able 
French  writers  on  pathology.  He  says : — “ Created  in  the  infancy  of  science,  this  ex-, 
pression,  (inflammation,)  completely  metaphorical,  was  destined  to  represent  a morbidJ 
condition,  in  which  parts  seemed  to  bum,  to  inflame,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to' 
the  action  of  fire.  Keceived  into  the  language,  without  any  precise  idea  having  ever*) 
been  attached  to  it,  under  the  triple  relation  of  symptoms  which  announce  it,  of  lesionsi. 
which  characterize  it,  and  of  its  actual  nature,  the  expression  “ inflammation  ” has* 
become  so  vague,  and  its  interpretation  so  arbitrary,  that  it  has  really  lost  all  value : 
it  is  like  a piece  of  old  money  without  the  impress,  which  must  be  put  out  of  circa-»- 
lation,  as  it  causes  only  error  and  confusion.  Inflammation  can  only  be  considered^ 
as  the  expression  of  a complex  phenomenon,  comprehending  many  other  phenomena,!, 
the  dependence  of  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  constant.”  (vol.  i.  p.  9.)  He  has,i 
therefore,  chosen  to  set  aside  the  term  “ inflammation”  as  generally  characterizing  the- 
phenomena  we  are  about  to  eonsider,  and  has  employed  that  of  “ hyperaemy,”  re- 
stricting it,  however,  only  to  that  condition  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  loaded  orr 
songested  with  blood,  from  whatever  cause,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  such  condition  may  } 
arise.  John  Hunter  (b)  seems  to  have  anticipated  these  objections ; for,  he  observes : — 
“The  term  or  idea  of  inflammation  may  be  too  general,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  may} 
form  a genus,  in  which  there  is  a number  of  species,  or  it  may  be  more  eonfined  in  its:s 
classification,  and  be  reckoned  a species  eontaining  several  varieties.  These  are,  how-  i 
ever,  so  connected  among  themselves,  that  we  cannot  justly  understand  any  one  of  thex^ 
species  or  varieties  without  forming  some  idea  of  the  whole,  by  which  means,  whencj 
treating  of  any  one,  we  can  better  contrast  it  with  the  others,  which  gives  us  a clearCTc 
idea,  both  of  the  one  we  are  treating  of,  and  of  the  whole.”  (p.  26.5.)  The  difllculty, 
however,  is  to  distinguish  the  onset  of  the  diseased  action,  inflammation,  from  the  nahw- 
ral  one,  congestion  or  turgescence.  Their  close  resemblance  was  first  pointed  out  by} 
Hunter,  who  observes : — “ The  very  first  act  of  the  vessels  when  the  stimulus  which  ex-  .■ 
cites  inflammation  is  applied,  is,  I believe,  exactly  similar  to  a blush.  It  is,  I believe,  . 
simply  an  increase  or  distension  beyond  their  natural  (ordinary  ?)  size.  This  effect  we  ; 
see  takes  place  on  many  occasions : gentle  friction  on  the  skin  produces  it;  gently  stimn-: 
lating  medicines  have  the  same  effect ; a warm  glow  is  the  consequence  similar  to  thatc 
of  the  cheek  in  a blush : and,  if  either  of  these  be  increased  or  continued,  real  inflamn»-,i- 
tion  will  be  the  consequence.”  (p.  279.)  So  Andral  : — “ Will  anatomy  establish  any  lineK 
of  demarcation  between  physiological  (healthy)  and  pathological  congestion  ? No  more  ^ 
than  the  latter  can  always  be  strictly  separated  from  the  complex  phenomenon  called  j 
“ inflammation.”  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  violent  emotion,  vessels  appear  on  the  OHi- 
junctive  coat  of  the  eye,  and  the  lids  become  red.  The  same  effect  follows  a grain  of  sand  «i 
falling  on  the  front  of  the  eye ; insensibly  does  the  congestion  increase  from  that  almost  - 
normal  condition  in  which  vessels  appear  on  the  conjunctive  coat  to  that  when  the  mu- : 
cous  membrane  of  the  eye,  becoming  uniformly  red  and  considerably  swelled,  presents 
that  variety  of  opthalmy  known  as  cnemosis**  (vol.  i.  p.  13.)  The  same  langua^  is  held 
by  Muller  (c) : — “ Inflammation  begins,  indeed,  with  phenomena  which  are  similar  to  . 
turgescence.  The  organs  attract  more  blood  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  altered''' 
affinity  between  the  blood  and  the  tissue,  and  obstructs  its  efflux  ; but  we  must  be  very  } 
cautious  in  calling  increased  vital  action  that  important  change  caused  by  inflamou- 
tory  irritation  which  produces  functional  disturbance,  and  has  consequent  to  it  an  eflbrt  • 
of  nature  to  compensate  an  injury  which  has  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  organ. 
Had  the  vital  action  been  increased,  so  would  not  the  morbid  processes  of  inflammation  . 
have  occurred.”  (vol.  i.  p.  218.)  Hunter  also  observes “ Though  pure  inflammation  is  - 
rather  an  effort  of  nature  than  a disease,  yet  it  always  implies  disease  or  disturliance,  inas-  • ^ 


(a)  Precis  d’Anatomie  Potliolo 
^ ' (c)  Han 


(6)  On  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  &c. 
der  Physiologic  dos  Menschen. 
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much  as  there  must  be  a previous  morbid  or  disturbed  state  to  make  such  effort  neces- 
sary.” (p.  260.)  Again : — “ Inflammalion  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a disturbed  state 
of  Mrts  which  require  a new  but  salutary  mode  of  action  to  restore  them  to  that  state 
wherein  a natural  mode  of  action  alone  is  necessary ; from  such  a view  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  inflammation  in  itself  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but  as  a salutary 
operation,  consequent  either  to  some  violence  or  some  disease.”  (p.  249.)  “ Inflammation 
is  not  only  occasionally  the  cause  of  diseases,  but  it  is  often  a mode  of  cure,  since  it 
frequently  produces  a resolution  of  indurated  parts,  by  changing  the  diseased  action  into 
1 sdutary  one,  if  capable  of  resolution.”  (p.  250.)  “ Inflammation  may  first  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  as  first  principles,  viz.,  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy.  The  healthy 
orobably  consists  only  of  one  kind,  not  being  divisible  but  into  its  different  stages,  and 
s that  which  will  always  attend  a healthy  constitution  or  part,  is  rather  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a restorative  action  tlian  a diseased  one,  and  would  rather  appear  to  be  an 
effect  of  a stimulus  than  an  irritation.  The  unhealthy  admits  of  vast  variety,  (diseases 
»eing  almost  numberless,)  and  is  that  which  always  attends  an  unhealthy  constitution 
)r  part,  but  principally  according  to  the  constitution : however,  many  parts  naturally 
aave  a tendency  to  run  into  inflammations  of  particular  kinds.*  * The  simple  act  of 
nflammation  cannot  be  called  specific,  for  it  is  an  uniform  or  simple  action  in  itself ; 
>ut  it  may  have  peculiarities  or  specific  actions  superadded.  Inflammation  is  either 
ingle  or  compound : it  may  be  called  single  when  it  has  only  one  mode  of  action  in 
he  part  inflamed,  as  in  its  first  stages ; compound,  when  attended  with  another  mode 
f action,  or  when  it  produces  other  effects.”  (p.  251.)] 

2.  All  organs  of  the  body  may  become  inflamed  except  the  cuticle, 
lair,  and  nails.  The  disposition  to  become  inflamed  depends  on  the 
lumber  of  nerves  and  capillary  vessels  in  a part.  The  actual  seat  of  in- 
iammation  is  always  the  capillary-vascular  system,  and  the  ganglionic- 
lervous  system,  accompanying  the  most  delicate  branches  of  the  vessels, 
^hich  specially  presides  over  vegetation  in  the  organism. 

[“  Inflammation,”  says  Hunter,  “ may  arise  from  very  different  causes,  and  often 
’ithout  any  apparent  cause,  and  its  operations  are  far  more  extensive  than  simply  the 
et  of  producing  union  in  parts  divided  by  violence.”  (p.  248.)  “ Susceptibility  for 

iflammation  may  be  said  to  have  two  causes — the  one  original,  the  other  acquired, 
'he  original  constitutes  a part  of  the  animal  eeonomy,  and  is  probably  inexplicable, 
'f  the  acquired,  it  is  probable  that  elimate  and  modes  of  life  may  tend  considerably 
ither  to  diminish  or  increase  the  suseeptibility  for  inflammation.  The  influence,  how- 
ler, of  climate  may  not  be  so  great  as  it  commonly  appears  to  be ; for  it  is  generally 
ccompanied  by  modes  of  life  that  are  not  suited  to  others.”  (p.  226.)  “ Inflammation, 

ihen  the  constitution  is  strong,  will  be  commonly  the  most  manageable,  for  strength 
sssens  irritability ; but  in  every  kind  of  constitution  inflammation  will  be  the  most 
kanageable  where  the  power  and  the  action  are  pretty  well  proportioned ; but,  as  every 
vrt  of  the  body  has  not  equal  strength,  these  proportions  cannot  be  the  same  in  every 
rrt  of  the  same  constitution.  According  to  this  idea  of  strength,  the  following  parts — 
z.,  muscles,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin, — and  more  so,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
iarer  to  the  source  of  the  circulation — will  be  most  manageable  in  inflammation  and  its 
»nsequences,  because  they  are  stronger  in  their  powers  of  action  than  the  other  parts 
r’  ^e  body.  The  other  parts,  as  bone,  tendon,  ligament,  &c.,  fall  into  an  inflammation, 
Ihich  is  less  in  the  power  of  art  to  manage,  because,  though  the  constitution  is  good, 
i it  they  have  less  powers  within  themselves,  and  therefore  are  attended  with  the  feel- 
g of  their  own  weakness ; and  I believe  they  affect  the  constitution  more  readily  than 
le  former,  because  the  constitution  is  more  affected  by  local  disease,  when  the  parts 
•ye  less  power  within  themselves  of  doing  well;  and  the  effects,  if  bad  on  the  consti- 
ition,  reflect  a backwardness  on  the  little  powers  they  have.  * * » The  inflammation, 
in  vital  parts,  will  be  still  less  manageable ; for,  although  the  parts  themselves  may 
ve  pretty  strong  powers,  yet  the  constitution  and  the  natural  operations  of  universal 
alth  become  so  much  affected,  that  no  salutary  effect  can  so  readily  take  place,  and 
■erefore  the  disease  becomes  less  manageable.  * * * In  weak  constitutions,  although 
2 inflammation  be  in  parts  which  admit  of  the  most  salutary  operations,  in  the  time 
the  disease,  and  in  situations  the  most  favourable  to  restoration  after  disease,  yet  the 
•erations  of  inflammation  are  proportionably  more  backward  as  to  their  salutary  effects 
such  constitutions,  and  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected.” 
P-228,9.)]  ^ 
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3.  Inflammation  always  commences  witli  a more  or  less  intense  pain ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  part  is  increased,  redness  soon  follows,  and  blood 
appears  in  vessels  where  previously  it  had  not  been  observed ; the  tempe- 
rature of  the  part  is  raised,  its  functions  disturbed,  secretion  suppressed, 
(at  least  at  first,)  or  changed,  perspiration  diminished,  and  the  part  swelled. 
These  appearances  are  developed,  in  different  proportions,  to  a higher 
degree,  in  which  fever  (^Febris  injlammatoria  secunda)  usually  becomes 
connected  with  them. 

[I  apprehend  it  -would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  “ inflammation,  from  its  very 
commencement,  is  always  accompanied  with  a more  or  less  intense  pain,”  than  to  say,  . 
with  our  author,  it  “ always  commences  with  a more  or  less  intense  pain;”  inasmuch 
as,  though  that  by  which  the  patient’s  attention  is  first  excited,  yet  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  a disturbance  set  up  in  the  economy,  and  which,  as  it  becomes  greater,  renden., 
itself  apparent  to  the  eye,  most  commonly  by  redness. — J.  F.  S.  ' | 

Dr.  Alison  (a)  observes : — “ In  order  to  give  the  requisite  precision  to  the  general , ' 
notion  of  inflammation  as  a local  change  of  the  condition  of  any  part  of  the  body,  it  , 
seems  only  necessary  to  include  in  it,  besides  the  pain,  swelling,  heat,  and  redness,  the  > 
tendency  always  observed,  even  when  the  changes  in  question  are  of  short  duration,  to  ’j 
effusion  from  the  blood-vessels  of  some  new  products ; speedily  assuming  in  most  in-  • j 
stances  the  form  either  of  coagulable  lymph  or  of  purulent  matter.”  (vol.  i.  p.  53.)]  \ 

4.  The  pain  depends  on  the  increased  activity  of  the  nerves  (1),  and  this  . 

again  produces  the  succeeding  increased  influx  of  the  blood,  and  the  vital 
expansion  of  the  vessels  (2)  ; afterwards  the  pain  is  increased  by  the  decided 
expansion  and  tension  which  the  part  suffers.  It  differs  according  to  the  ’ 
degree  of  inflammation  and  the  sensibility  of  the  affected  part : often  it  con- 
sists only  in  the  sensation  of  prickling,  itching,  tickling,  and  a troublesome  i 
stretching ; often  is  it  stabbing,  tearing,  burning,  and,  in  structures  largely 
supplied  with  nerves,  it  attains  a most  vehement  degree  (3).  - 

The  redness,  heat,  and  swelling,  depend  on  the  increased  action  of  the  ■ 
nerves  and  capillary  vessels,  and  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  rich- 
ness of  their  ramifications.  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  redness,  heati  , 
and  swelling,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  and  the  organs  i 
therewith  affected.  At  the  onset  of  the  inflammation  the  swelling  always  i 
depends  on  an  increase  of  blood.  The  reddening  of  the  blood  (4)  and  evolu-'  ■ 
tion  of  warmth  are  attributes  of  the  living  process : they  must,  therefore,  , 
be  also  increased  by  its  greater  activity.  According,  however,  to  experi-'  ■ 
ments  with  the  thermometer,  the  warmth  in  inflamed  parts  is  not  so  con-  ■ 
siderable  as  to  our  touch  it  seems  to  be  (5).  Where  the  most  delicate  i 
branches  of  the  capillary-vascular  system  anastomose  to  form  the  transi-'  ■ 
tion  into  the  veins,  several  capillary  vessels  always  open  together  into  one  i 
single  vein.  By  this  disposition  of  the  capillarj'-vascular  system  there  is  i 
already  in  the  healthy  state  a slower  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  in  close 
relation  to  the  functions  of  the  capillarj-^-vascular  system.  If,  then,  in  in-  - 
flaaimation  there  be  an  additional  influx  of  blood,  there  must  arise  M'ith  the 
increased  activity  of  the  capillary-vascular  system  and  vital  expansion  (6) 
an  accumulation  of  it,  (the  blood,)  as  the  veins  are  not  in  a condition  to» 
take  up  and  carry  away  with  equal  readiness  the  blood  which  is  brought 
to  them  in  excess.  The  capillary  vessels  become  therefore  expanded,  as  - 
if  filled  by  artificial  injection,  and  even  distinct  in  those  parts  where  "C 
assume  that  in  the  natural  state  vessels  carry  ing  only  the  uncoloured  [lart 
of  the  blood  exist : in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  inflammation  new 
vascular  branches  are  formed.  The  cellular  tissue  is  the  most  especial 
seat  of  the  development  of  vessels.  These  occurrences  are  the  cause  why 

,(a)  Library  of  Medicine.  | 
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the  inflammation,  which  at  first  was  to  be  considered  merely  as  a dynamic 
disease,  brings  about  distinct  changes  in  the  structure  of  organs.  Ihe 
increased  activity  of  the  nerves  and  capillary-vascular  system  produces  a 
more  copious  infiltration  into  the  cellular  tissue  than  in  the  natural  state ; 
a part  of  the  ^erum — in  some  cases  even  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood — 
penetrates  through  the  expanded  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  empties  itself 
into  tlie  cellular  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are,  therefore,  in  this  ca.se, 
found  thickened,  filled  with  a serous,  albuminous,  often  bloody  fluid,  in  which 
frequently  albuminous  flakes  float  or  are  connected  with  the  walls  of  the 
cells.  The  changed  condition  and  increased  plasticity  of  the  blood  is 
sliown  by  thecrustainflammatoria,  which  consists  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 


According  to  the  different  degree  of  irritation,  and  the  consequent  reaction  of  the 
I nervous  system,  so  long  as,  excepting  the  pain,  no  other  appearance  of  inflammation 
; exists,  (which  condition  many  consider  as  the  forerunner  of  inflammation,)  there  is  pro- 
I duced  a spasmodic  contraction  with  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  small  ves- 
;•  sels,  upon  which  first  follow  their  vital  expansion,  the  greater  influx  of  blood,  and  the 
i other  phenomena  of  increased  living  actions  (7).  A comparison  may  therefore  be  insti- 
t tuted  between  these  local  appearances  and  those  coming  in  with  inflammatory  fever, 
i As  we  have  there  contractions  of  the  vessels  and  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  so  we 
have  here  chilliness,  contraction  of  the  skin,  small  pulse,  which  are  followed  by  the 
. phenomena  of  vital  expansion  of  the  vascular  system,  increased  warmth,  and  so  on.  In 
the  commencement  there  is  in  a manner  present  an  inflammatory  spasm — the  vascular 
» system  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  With  the  increased  influx  of  the 
; blood,  aud  its  accumulation  in  the  capillary  vessels,  is  the  previously  quickened  motion 
■ of  the  blood  corpuscles  retarded,  the  capillary  vessels,  by  flie  consequent  exudation  of 
; the  serum,  become  completely  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  an  actual  stagnation,  an 
inflammatory  stasis  ensues,  but  which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a passive  over-filling, 
i [(1)  But  what  causes  this  increased  action  of  the  nerves  ? The  squeezing  and  stretching 
r of  the  minute  nerves  of  the  part,  by  the  increased  size  of  the  capillary  vessels,  resulting 
/from  the  obstruction  of  the  current  of  blood  through  them,  which  occurs  at  the  very 
{onset,  and  which,  indeed,  is,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  first  step  of  the  inflammatory 
{process.  Travers  (a)  considers  “ the  pain  of  inflammation  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels,”  and  it  is,  “ probably,  the  nerves  of  the  blood- 
rvessels  that  are  first  excited  in  the  pain  of  inflammation.”  (pp.  46,  7.)  This  opinion 
Hs  corroborated  by  referring  to  John  Hunter’s  observations  on  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ihesive  to  the  suppurative  inflammation,  in  which  he  says,  “ The  pain  is  increased  at 
ithe  time  of  the  dilating  of  the  arteries,  which  gives  the  sensation  called  throbbing,  in 
•which  every  one  can  count  his  own  pulse,  from  paying  attention  merely  to  the  inflamed 
>part ; and  perhaps  this  last  symptom  is  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  this  species  of 
Imflammation."  (p.  378.)  And  in  a previous  passage  he  had  observed : — “ Whether  this 
ipain  arises  from  the  distension  of  the  artery  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  whether  it 
arises  from  the  action  of  distension  from  the  force  of  the  artery  itself,  is  not  easily  de- 
termined.” (p.  287.)  The  throbbing,  however,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  suppurative, 
■but  also  accompanies  acute,  inflammation ; and  Travers  has  well  observed : — “ Throb- 
ibing,  lancinating  or  pulsatile  pain, — i.  e.  pain  accompanied  with  a sense  of  motion  of  the 
ifluids  in  the  part, — is  the  most  characteristic  distinction  of  acute  inflammation  ; and  an 
obtuse,  aching,  or  heavy  pain  belongs  to  a congested  state  of  the  local  circulation.”  And 
he  also  points  out  that  “ the  description  of  pain  unattended  with  inflammation,  differs 
from  the  pain  of  inflammation,  although  the  former  is  subject  also  to  varieties  in  kind 
duration  and  intensity  observing  that  “ Neuralgia  is  generally  attended  more  or  less 
with  muscular  cramp  or  spasm,  and  such  pain  is  either  intermitting  or  periodical and 
•-hat  such  medicaments  “ as  relieve  pain  in  the  absence  of  inflammation  have  little  or 
-10  beneficial  effect  on  the  pain  of  inflammation.  Blood-letting  aggravates  neuralgia 
ind  relieves  inflammatory  pain.  Steel  and  arsenic  aggravate  inflammatory  pain,  and 
:ure  neuralgia.”  (pp.  45, 6.) 

(2)  According  to  hisneuropathological  theory,  Henle(6)  asserts,  that  “ it  is  through 
ihe  nervous  system  that  the  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  operates,  by  suspending  the 


(a)  Physiology  of  Inflammation. 
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nervous  influence  from  the  small  vessels,  and  consequently  determining  relaxation  of 
their  walls  with  dilatation  of  their  calibre.”  (p.  578.)  The  mode  of  action  of  the  exci- 
ting cause  he  describes  as  follows  : — “ The  exciting  cause,  of  what  nature  soever  it  may 
be,  whether  external  or  internal,  acts  primarily  on  sensitive  ner^’es,  exalting  their  acti- 
vity. The  motor  nerves  of  the  vessels  which  have  sympathetical  relations  with  the 
excited  sensitive  nerves,  are  secondarily  affected.  But  this  afl'ection  of  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  vessels,  which  supervenes  by  reflex  action  on  the  excitement  of  the  sensitive 
nerves,  is  not  a corresponding  state  of  excitement,  but  an  opposite  one  of  depression,  of 
suspension  of  action,  of  paralysis.  This  form  of  sympathy,  on  which  the  state  of  ex- 
citement of  one  nerve  determines  depression  of  another,  Henle  calls  antagonism ; 
when  to  that  in  which  a state  of  activity  of  one  nerve  is  called  forth  by  a corresponding 
state  of  another,  he  applies  the  term  sympathy  in  a more  restricted  sense  than  generally 
employed : the  latter  form  is  more  common  in  the  domain  of  the  cerebrospinal  system ; 
the  former  in  that  of  the  ganglionic  system,  the  source  of  the  nerves  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes,  however,  sympathy  is  exemplified  in  the  vessels  by  constriction  supervening 
on  irritation  and  preceding  dilatation ; but,  in  most  cases,  relaxation  and  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  from  suspension  of  nervous  influence,  are  the  primary  effect  of  the  irritation, 
no  matter  whether  that  irritation  have  been  violent  or  moderate.  Hence  Henle  con- 
tends that  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  on  which  their  dilatation  depends,  cannot  be  a 
mere  consequence  of  exhaustion  of  the  vessels  from  previous  action,  as  suggested  by 
Alison  and  Billing,  but  can  only  be  antagonistic.”  (p.  582.) 

As  to  the  cause  of  inflammation.  Hunter  observes ; — “ I will  venture  to  say,  that  any 
cause  which  can  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  blood  for  a given  time,  will  become  the 
cause  of  inflammation  ; for,  either  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  itself,  or  the  blood  bemg 
retained  in  the  smaller  vessels  for  a certain  time,  will  either  irritate  or  unite  the  parts, 
or,  where  it  irritates,  will  throw  the  vessels  into  such  actions  as  naturally  arise  out  of 
an  extraneous  irritating  cause,  but  not  an  increased  motion  of  the  blood  behind,  to  drive 
on  the  obstructed  blood  through  these  vessels,  as  has  been  supposed.”  (p.  259.)  The 
truth  of  these  views  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  more  recent  inquiries,  some 
of  which  will  be  presently  detailed. 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  pain  in  inflammation.  Hunter  also  notices  that,  as  “ Many  parts 
of  the  body  in  a natural  state  give  peculiar  sensations  when  impressed : so  when  they 
are  injured  they  give  likewise  pain  peculiar  to  themselves of  which  the  pain  caused 
by  squeezing  or  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  a good  example.  “ And  I may  also  ob- 
serve,” he  says,  “ that  the  same  mode  of  impression  shall  give  a peculiar  sensation  to 
one  part,  while  it  shall  give  pain  to  another : thus,  what  will  produce  sickness  in  the 
stomach,  will  produce  pain  in  the  colon.”  (pp.  288,  9.) 

Travers  makes  a remark  shewing  that  pain  is  not  necessarily  an  attendant  on  in- 
flammation, which  is  well  worth  remembrance,  and  with  which  few  careful  observers 
will  not  accord.  “We  are  told,”  says  he,  “ there  can  be  no  inflammation  where  there 
is  no  pain.  I reply,  that  there  are  many,  aud  destructive  too ; a joint,  an  eye,  nay,  the 
Itmgs  may  be  destroyed  by  inflammation  without  pain ; he  is  a speculative,  not  a prac- 
tical, pathologist  who  does  not  know  this.  It  would  be  easy  to  superinduce  pjtin  in 
either  of  these  cases ; but  let  there  be  no  interference,  and  the  work  of  destruction  in 
numberless  cases  is  as  silent  as  it  is  sure.”  (p.  29.) 

(4)  Touching  the  redness.  Hunter  observes : — “ It  is  of  various  hues,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation  : if  healthy,  it  is  a pale  red ; if  less  healthy,  the  colour  will 
be  darker,  more  of  a purple,  and  so  on,  till  it  shall  be  a bluish  purple;  * it  is  gra- 
dually lost  in  the  surrounding  part  if  the  inflammation  is  of  the  healthy  kind ; but,_ 
many  others  it  has  a determined  edge,  as  in  the  true  erysipelatous,  and  in  some  specific 
diseases,  as  in  the  small-pox.”  * *■  * “ This  increase  of  red  appears  to  arise  from  two 
causes : the  first  is  a dilatation  of  the  vessels,  whereby  a greater  quantity  of  blood  if 
allowed  to  pass  into  those  vessels  which  only  admitted  serum  or  lymph  tefore ; the 
second  is  owing  probably  to  new  vessels  being  set  up  in  the  extravasated  uniting  coag- 
luating  lymph.”  (pp.  283,  4.) 

Travers  thinks  that  the  intensity  of  the  redness  depends  “ on  the  degree  of  fulness 
(of  the  vessels)  compatible  with  motion  ; for,  altliough  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
will  redden  the  blood  in  the  congested  vessels  of  the  surface,  while  circulation,  however 
imperfect,  continues,  from  the  commencement  of  the  state  of  absolute  stagnation,  the 
colour  gradually  undergoes  a change  from  pink  to  purple.  In  some  modes  of  infla^ 
mation  this  shade  of  colour  prevails  even  from  the  beginning,  and  soon  tiims  to  livid. 
* * ♦ These  varieties  are  due  to  the  state  of  the  general  circulation,  which  gives 
character  to  the  inflammation,  and  an  attending  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood.”  (p.  50.) 
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(5")  John  IIuntek  observes  on  this  point : — “ From  all  the  observations  and  experi- 
meute  I have  made,  1 do  not  find  that  a local  inflammation  can  increase  the  local 
heat  above  the  natural  heat  of  the  animal."  The  experiments  he  made  were,  1.  in 
the  inflamed  cavities  of  hydroceles,  in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  98f“  F.,  an  in- 
crease ended  of  G on  the  natural  heat  ascertained  prior  to  the  inflammation ; but,  as 
Hunter  states,  “ not  equal  to  that  of  the  blood  probably  at  the  source  of  circulation  in 
the  same  man;”  2.  in  a wound  of  a dog’s  chest,  in  which  before  and  after  inflam- 
mation the  heat  was  101°:  3.  in  a wound  in  the  gluteal  muscles  of  an  ass  100°  be- 
fore, and  varying  from  99°  to  101^“  after  inflammation : 4.  in  the  vagina  of  an  ass 
from  99^°,  as  before  the  inflammation  to  100^°.  In  other  experiments  on  mucous  sur- 
faces the  heat  was  sometimes  the  same  as  before  the  inflammation,  and  sometimes  in- 
creased 1°  or  2°.”  (p.  293  to  300.)  “ But,”  as  says  Travers,  “ the  nerves  measure  the  sen- 
sation rather  than  the  degree  of  heat,  and  this  is  a widely  different  scale  from  those  of 
: Fahrenheit  or  Reaumur,  * » * this  determination  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  in  blush- 
1 ing  is  accompanied  with  a distinct  though  transient  sensation  of  burning  heat  to  the 
; individual,  yet  not  such  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  most  delicate  thermometer.  It 
; is  most  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  extraordinary'  inlet  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
capillaries  : its  longer  detention  by  the  congestion  proper  to  inflammation,  and  the  con- 

• sequent  increase  and  vigour  of  the  neighbouring  circulation  would  give  permanency  to 
; the  sensation,  and  render  the  actual  increase  of  temperature  appreciable.”  (pp.  48,  9.) 

(6)  In  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  its  visibly- 
increased  vascularity,  Hunter  observes,  that,  “ instead  of  an  increased  attraction,  there 

; was  rather  what  would  appear  an  increased  relaxation,  of  their  muscular  powers,  being,  as 
i we  might  suppose,  left  to  the  elasticity  entirely.  This  would  be  reducing  them  to  a 
- state  of  paralysis  simply : but  the  power  of  muscular  contraction  would  seem  to  give 

• way  to  inflammation;  for  they  certainly  dilate  more  in  inflammation  than  the  elastic 
power  would  allow : and  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  the  elastic  power  of  the  artery 
imust  be  dilated  in  the  same  proportion.”  And  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  “ When  we 
•consider  the  whole  of  this  as  a necessary  operation  of  nature,  we  must  suppose  it  some- 
thing more  than,  simply,  a common  relaxation ; we  must  suppose  it  an  action  in  the  parts 
to  produce  increase  of  size,  to  answer  particular  purposes ; and  this  I should  call  the 
action  of  dilatation.”  (p.  282.) 

(7)  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  taught  that  spasm  of  the 
lextreme  arteries  supporting  an  increased  action  in  the  course  of  them,  may  be  considered 
as  tlie  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  at  least  in  all  cases  not  arising  from  direct 
stimuli  applied ; and,  even  in  this  case,  the  stimuli  may  be  supposed  to  produce  a spasm 
of  the  extreme  vessels. 

The  following  is  a brief  account  of  Dr.  John  Thomson’s  (a)  observations  on  the 
•variation  of  the  current  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  different  substances : — “ Weak  and  strong  spirits  of  wine  were  applied  to  the 
smallest  arteries  of  the  web  in  eight  or  nine  different  frogs,  but  without  being  able  to 
)erceive  any  sensible  change  in  the  diameters  of  the  arteries  to  which  the  spirits  were 
inmediately  applied,  though  the  general  circulation  through  the  web  seemed  to  be 
increased  by  each  application  of  the  spirits.  The  results  were  the  same  when  the 
tincture  of  opium  was  employed.”  Weak  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia,  produced  “ a 
complete  contraction  in  the  arteries  to  which  it  was  more  immediately  applied.  In 
upwards  of  one  hundred  experiments  the  contraction  produced  took  place  in  less  than 
‘■wo  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  ammonia.  In  thirteen  experiments  con- 
Taction  did  not  take  place  till  after  a period  of  three  minutes.  In  three  or  four 
nstances  only,  in  which  the  ammonia  was  applied,  were  the  contractions  not  induced.” 
p.  83.)  “ In  some  instances  I thought  I could  perceive  an  increase  of  die  velocity  of 
he  general  circulation  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  ammonia;  in  others, 
his  increase,  if  it  took  place,  was  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible ; hut  the  first  and  most 
•emarkable  visible  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  artery  from  the  application  of  am- 
nonia  was  a diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels  with 
vhich  the  contracting  artery  communicates.  When  the  contraction  is  complete,  a 
emporarij  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  with  which  the  contracted  artery  immediately 
ommumcates  is  often  produced.  * In  all  these  experiments,  in  which  am- 

nonia  alone  was  applied,  a paleness  rather  than  redness  of  the  web  in  the  foot  of  the 
rog  was  produced ; but  this  paleness  was  only  of  short  duration.”  (p.  84.)  “ In  applying 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt  to  the  arteries  in  the  web  of  the  frog’s  foot,  I was 
'ot  a little  surprised  to  observe  that  these  arteries,  instead  of  being  contracted  as  they 
ad  uniformly  been  by  the  application  of  the  ammonia,  were  actually  and  sensibly 

(a)  Lectures  on  Inflammation. 
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dilated.  The  part  of  the  web  to  which  the  salt  was  applied  became  of  a red  colour,  and  i 
this  redness,  which  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  lasted  in  general  from  a period  of  | 
three  to  five  or  more  minutes.  It  was  impossible  to  view  the  part  with  the  naked  eye,  j 
without  conceiving  it  to  be  inflamed."  Thomson  hoped,  from  “the  facility  of  produ-  j 
cing,  by  the  application  of  salt,  a state  so  accurately  resembling  inflammation  that,  by 
examining  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  in  this  state,  he  should  be  able  to  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  comparative  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
healthy  and  in  inflamed  vessels ; but  he  did  not  upon  trial  find  this  so  very  easy  as  he 
had  at  first  imagined,  (p.  85.)  “ The  principal  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  sound  and  in  the  red  or  apparently  inflamed 
parts  arose  from  the  very  variable  results  which  the  application  of  salt  produced  in 
different  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal,  in  different  circumstances.”  Thus,  in  nine 
cases,  “ the  application  of  the  salt  was  not  only  followed  by  a bright  red  colour  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a sensible  enlargement  of  the  arterial  and  venous  branches,  but 
with  an  increased  rapidity  of  circulation  also  in  the  capillary  vessels.  * * » The 
repeated  application,  however,  of  the  salt  to  the  same  vessels  was  always  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  retarded  capillary  circulation,  or  even  by  complete  stagnation.  A second 
general  result  from  the  application  of  the  salt  was  an  apparent  increase  of  circulation  in 
the  arteries  and  veins,  with  a diminution  of  velocity  in  the  capillary  branches.  * * * In 
no  one  experiment  have  I been  able  to  perceive  any  enlargement  of  an  artery  during  the 
momentary  influx  of  blood  into  its  canal.  The  third  and  most  frequent  result  from  the 
application  of  salt  was  diminished  rapidity  of  circulation  in  arteries,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries. In  seventeen  experiments  the  circulation  became  so  slow  as  to  stop  altogether  in 
the  capillaries,  and  this  stagnation,  which  usually  goes  off  in  a few  minutes,  continued 
in  some  instances  for  several  hours.  The  enlargement  of  diameter  in  arteries,  veins, 
and  capillaries  is  very  conspicuous : they  may  be  said  to  be  distended.  • • * In 

every  experiment  with  salt,  whether  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  was  increased,  dimi- 
nished, or  stopped,  the  diameters  of  the  blood  vessels  were  uniformly  enlarged,  and  this  i 
increase  of  diameter  continued  till  the  redness  spontaneously  disappeared.”  (pp.  86, 7.)  f \ 
From  these  observations  Thomson  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  “ If  this  view  of  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  inflamed  vessels  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  inflammation  is 
sometimes  attended  by  an  increased,  and  at  others  by  a diminished  velocity  in  the 
circulation  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and,  consequently,  that 
neither  of  those  two  states  ought  to  be  included  in  the  definition  which  we  give  of 
inflammation.”  (p.  88.)  These  experiments  and  conclusion  of  Dr.  Thomson  are 
mentioned,  because  they  are  the  first  by  which  the  condition  of  the  vessels  and  the  state  , 
of  the  circulation  under  inflammation  have  been  attempted  to  be  explained : but  they  are  i 
inconclusive  ; for,  as  observed  by  J.  W.  Earle  (a),  “ although  that  state  of  parts  which  ■; 
was  induced  by  tlie  application  of  salt,  viz.  retardation  and  stagnation  of  the  blood, 
presented  the  strongest  resemblance  to  inflammation,  yet  in  no  one  instance  did  either 
state  continue  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  any  one  of  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  inflammation  (to  wit,  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus,  or  mortification) 
to  be  produced,  since  each  variation  terminated  more  or  less  speedily  in  tlie  restoration 
of  the  natural  current.”  (p.  40.) 

Dr.  W.  Philip  (fi)  applied  “ to  the  web  of  a frog’s  foo^  placed  under  a microscope^ 
distilled  spirits,  and  in  a few  seconds  observed  the  blood  in  all  the  vessels  moved  with 
a greatly  increased  velocity,  which,  as  he  constantly  kept  the  web  wet  with  the  distilk*d  • 
spirits,  continued  as  long  as  he  observed  it,  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour;  but  , 
during  no  part  of  the  time  could  he  perceive  the  slightest  syfiiptom  of  inflammation, 
either  with  or  without  the  microscope.  The  vessels,  instead  of  appearing  redder  and  more 
turgid,  were  evidently  paler  and  smaller  than  before  the  application  of  the  spirit^”  . 
(p.  30.)  Hence  it  appears  that  his  experiment  does  not  in  its  result  tally  with  Thomson’s,  I 
who  at  first  did  not  observe  any  increased  velocity,  nor  ever  any  sensible  change  in  the 
diameter  of  the  arteries.  It  is  probable  that  in  neither  case  did  the  spirit  operate 
beyond  constricting  the  parts  by  the  cold  its  evaporation  produced.  ^ In  another  ex- 
periment, however,  inflammation  was  produced  in  the  web  of  a frog’s  foot,  and  then 
Dr.  W.  Philip  (c)  “ found  the  vessels  of  the  part  greatly  dilated  and  the  motion  of  the 
blood  e.xtremely  lan^id.  In  several  places  where  the  inflammation  was  greatest,  the 
vessels  were  most  distended  and  the  motions  of  the  blood  were  slow^t.”  (p.  15.)  ^ 
lie  therefore  considered  that  in  inflammation  the  blood  vessels  were  in  a state  of  ( 
debility.  ' 

fa)  On  the  Nature  of  Inflammation,  &c.  (c)  Introduction  to  a Treatise  on  Symptomatic 

(h)  An  Haperimenlal  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  Fevers,  including  Inflammations,  &c.  4th  tilit. 
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The  account  given  by  Gendrin  (a)  of  the  steps  by  which  the  stagnation  of  the  blood 
in  inflammation  is  produced  is  very  interesting “ The  capillaries  around  this  (irri- 
tated) point  dilate,  and  seem  to  multiply  themselves ; because  a greater  number  is 
perceived  on  account  of  the  presence  of  red  blood,  which,  in  colouring  them,  renders 
them  more  visible.  The  globules  arrive ; they  are  crowded  together,  their  motion  is 
retarded,  and  at  length  suspended ; they  revolve  upon  themselves,  and  at  last  remain 
entirely  at  rest.  The  capillary  circulation  is  then  evidently  suspended  in  the  point 
irritated ; for  some  distance  around,  the  retardation  of  the  circulation  and  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  are  plainly  seen ; a little  farther  off  the  circulation  is  more  rapid,  the 
capillaries  being  still  dilated,  and  the  globules  of  the  blood  less  distinct;  finally,  at  the 
limits  of  the  inflamed  areola  the  circulation  is,  on  the  contrary,  accelerated,  the  capil- 
laries dilated,  and  the  blood  contains  a greater  number  of  globules.  All  these  changes 
: may  take  place  in  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  same  space  of  time  is  sufficient  to  allow 
I of  the  capillary  circulation  returning  to  its  natural  state.”  (vol.  ii.  p.  475.)  The  ob- 
.jection  made  by  Earle  to  Thomson’s  experiment,  that  inflammation  had  not  been 
• excited,  might  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  be  made  use  of  here ; but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  experiment  had  reached  the  turning  point  from  healthy  to  diseased  action. 

Thomson’s  experiments  have  been  repeated  and  detailed  by  Travers,  in  his  chapter, 

! Direct  Effects  of  Stimuli  and  of  Wound,  and  all  coincide  in  producing  the  same  phe- 
inomena,  excepting  that  with  ammonia ; in  which  Travers’s  observations  are  remark- 
lably  opposed  to  those  of  Thomson  ; for  “ the  application  of  ammonia,”  says  he,  “ pro- 
iduced  an  instant  increase  of  velocity,  then  stagnation,  with  the  deepened  tint  of  colour 
and  enlargement  of  vessels.”  (p.  36). 

Travers  gives  a very  beautiful  account  of  “ the  oscillation  attending  the  recovery 
lof  the  circulation,  which  seems  to  be  the  punctum  saliens,  or  first  movement  towards 
rthe  formation  of  the  new  circulation.”  (p.  166.)  * * * “ The  first  effect  of  a drop  of 
stimulant  fluid,  or  of  a wound  upon  a transparent  web,  (frog’s  foot,)  as  seen  in  the 
field  of  a powerful  microscope,  is,”  says  he,  “ to  arrest  the  circulation  at  the  part. 
Around  the  point  of  absolute  stagnation,  the  column  of  blood  oscillates,  and  the 
particles  are  seen  to  separate  and  congregate  in  small  irregular  masses,  presenting 
varieties  of  shape,  some  being  perfect  ellipses,  others  spherical.  The  vessels  are  dilated, 
and,  in  proportion,  their  fulness  is  increased,  and  their  pink  colour  heightened.  Still 
more  remote  from  the  stagnant  centre  increased  activity  of  circulation  prevails.  The 
point  of  stagnation,  the  very  slow  circulation  in  the  part  immediately  surrounding  it, 
:he  current  still  oscillating  in  parts,  and  beyond  this  the  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
circulation,  are  manifested  for  several  days.  The  contrasted  appearance  of  one 
oortion  of  the  web  stationary,  and  another  in  brisk  circulation,  is  striking.  The 
labour  also  of  the  current,  the  sudden  overcoming  of  the  obstacle  occasioned  by  a too 
crowded  passage,  and  the  instant  velocity  succeeding  thereupon,  reminds  us  of  the 
swaying  backward  and  forward,  and  at  length  the  inrush,  of  a crowd  emerging  into  an 
open  space  from  a narrow  avenue.”  (p.  34,  35.) 

; Bennett  says : — “It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  oscillation  in  the  column 
5f  blood.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  has  only  been  observed 
n the  smaller  animals  which  are  held  fast  under  the  microscope.  Even  here  the  oscil- 
ation  is  not  invariably  seen  to  precede  the  stoppage.  It  is  most  frequently  observed, 
ilso,  when  the  animal  is  very  weak,  or  has  fallen  into  asphyxia.  Under  such  circum- 
tances  the  energy  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  evidently  diminished,  and  the  blood 
vill  be  propelled  with  less  force  than  usual  against  the  capillaries,  and  either  stop  for  a 
noraent,  or  flow  backwards  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
hat  the  oscillation  does  not  essentially  belong  to  inflammation,  but  rather  depends  upon 
he  general  weakness  of  the  animal.”  (p.  33.) 

The  phenomena  attending  the  first  steps  of  the  inflammatory  process  excited  in  the 
reb  of  a frog’s  foot,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  are  well  described  by  Wharton 
'ONES  (6).  “ Very  soon  after  the  irritation,”  he  says,  “ accumulation  and  stagnation  of 
■he  blood  in  the  capillaries,  including  the  terminations  of  the  arteries  and  radicles  of 
■he  veins  of  the  part,  is  obsen-ed  to  take  place ; but,  amidst  the  obstructed  vessels  a few 
ere  and  there  may  still  be  seen  pervious,  and  through  them  the  stream  of  blood  is  very 
apid.  The  accumulation  and  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  is  always 
■receded  by  a retardation  of  its  flow  (coincident  with  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;)  this 
etardation  of  the  flow  of  blood  having  or  not  been  preceded  by  the  opposite  condition 
f an  accelerated  flow  (coincident  with  constriction  of  the  vessels.)”  He  then  proceeds 
) inquire  into  “ the  behaviour  of  the  blood  during  the  retardation  of  its  flow  and  at 
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the  time  of  its  stagnation,”  which  he  thus  describes : — “ a.  Colourless  corpuscles. 
During  the  retarded  flow  of  blood  immediately  preceding  stagnation,  an  accumulation 
of  colourless  corpuscles  is  observed  to  take  place  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the 
dilated  small  vessels,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  healthy  state  when  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  of  blood  is  diminished,  b.  Red  corpuscles.  While  the  accumulated  colourless 
corpuscles  may  have  even  become  stagnant  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  red  corpuscles, 
though  in  increased  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  plasma,  still  continued  to  float  on, 
but  more  and  more  slowly  until  complete  stagnation  ensues.  They  are  somewhat  more 
collapsed  than  natural ; hence  they  appear  redder,  and  their  nucleus  is  less  indistinctly 
seen,  a change  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  newly  drawn  blood. 
The  red  corpuscles  appeared  to  be  the  agents  principally  concerned  in  the  stagnation 
of  the  blood  * * * by  agglomerating  together,  and  applying  themselves  here  and  there 
flat  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  adhering  to  them ; whilst  other  red  corpuscles 
applied  themselves  to  those  already  adherent.”  (p.  568,  9.)  This  view  had  been 
already  put  forward  by  Jones  in  1842 ; and  about  the  same  time  was  described  more  at 
length  by  Emmert  and  by  Vogel.  The  following  is  the  brief  account  which  Jones 
gives  of  their  statement.  According  to  Emmert,  the  colour  of  the  red  globules 
becomes  somewhat  deeper,  and  hence  individually  they  appear  less  transparent; 
their  surface  is  less  smooth,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  edges  is  peculiarly  distinct: 
they  acquire  the  property  of  remaining  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  when  they  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  the  flow  of  blood  becomes 
retarded  and  oscillations  commence,  the  blood-corpuscles  apply  themselves,  according 
to  Vogel,  more  to  each  other;  and,  though  still  individually  distinguishable,  they 
stiU  touch,  and  in  the  smaller  capillaries  are  often  pressed  close  together  by  their 
surfaces  in  the  manner  of  rolls  of  coin.  The  space  next  the  walls  seems  merely  filled 
with  plasma ; but,  in  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood,  it  disappears,  and  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  is  completely  filled  with  blood-corpuscles  closely  aggregated,  and  forming  an 
apparently  homogeneous  indistinctly  granular  mass,  in  which  individual  blood  cor- 
puscles can  scarcely  be  distinguished : but  this  fusion  is  merely  apparent ; for,  if  the 
blood  be  evacuated  by  opening  the  vessels,  the  individual  corpuscles  again  appear 
quite  distinct.”  (p.  568.) — J.  F.  S.] 

5.  Every  injury  which  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  any  one  organic  part,  may 
be  considered  as  an  incidental  cause  of  inflammation.  The  necessary 
intensity  of  this  irritation  cannot,  in  general,  be  determined  ; it  depends 
upon  the  individual  susceptibility  and  condition  of  the  organs.  Powerful, 
young,  full-blooded,  sanguine,  or  choleric  subjects,  are  most  prone  to 
inflammation ; the  disposition  to  which  is  strongest  wlien  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  is  increased  in  quantity.  Inflammation  arises  most  readily  in 
parts  which  are  very  sensitive,  and  in  which  the  capillary -vascular  sj'stem 
is  much  developed.  The  usual  incidental  causes  of  inflammation  are, 
a peculiar  condition  of  our  juices  differing  from  the  natural  commi.\tur^ 
suppression  of  ordinary  discharges,  contagious  matter,  mechani^l  influ- 
ences, falls,  blows,  wounds,  and  so  on,  cooling  after  preceding  heat, 
burning  by  fire,  corroding  substances,  and  so  on. 

[To  these  we  may  also  add,  with  John  Hunter,  “ that  fever  is  often  the  cause  of 
local  inflammation.  We  see  this  happen  every  day.  • • * These  inflammations,  m 
consequence  of  fever,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  critical ; but  I very  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.”  (p.  257.)  _ . 

“ Irritating  substances,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ when  of  no  specific  kind,  produce  in- 
flammation sooner  than  other  visible  causes  of  inflammation.  If  of  a specific  kind, 
the  time,  sort,  and  violence  will  be  according  to  that  kind.  But  irritating  applicatioi* 
must  be  continued  for  some  time  to  produce  violent  inflammation.  These  diffetvno* 
are  easily  accounted  for : quick  death  does  not  irritate  the  part  killed,  and  the  conU- 
guous  living  part,  not  being  itself  hurt,  is  only  irritated  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  part 
wound  is  a quick  irritation  of  a living  part,  so  that  it  inflames  more  readily  and  mo 
violently,  according  to  the  quantity  of  irritation ; but  tliat  cannot  be  of  long  stanmng.M 
nature  sets  about  procuring  relief.  But  when  irritating  substances  are  applied,  the  pw 
inflames  quickly,  according  to  their  power  of  irritation ; and,  if  they  are  continu^ 
nature  is  not  allowed  to  relieve  herself,  but  is  constantly  teased,  by  which  . . 

iu&immatiou  becomes  also  violent.”  (p.  257.)  “ All  inflammations  attended 
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disease  have  some  specific  quality  ■which  simple  inflammation  has  not ; and  in  such 
cases  it  is  the  specific  quality  -which  is  the  disease,  and  not  the  inflammation.”  (p.  260.) 
“ There  are  many  constitutions  which  have  a tendency  to  specific  diseases,  that,  when 
injured  by  fever  or  any  constitutional  complaint,  readily  produce  the  specific  inflam- 
mation in  such  parts  of  the  body  as  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  for  any  specific 
action ; or,  if  snch  parts  are  affected  by  any  local  violence,  the  parts  afiected  will  not  go 
through  the  healthy  adhesive  inflammation,  nor  will  they  enter  into  the  healthy  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  but  will  fall  into  the  specific  inflammation  peculiar  to  the  habit : 
such  is  the  case  with  an  erysipelatous  habit.  Or,  if  a specific  inflammation  has  already 
taken  place,  any  violence  done  to  it,  when  already  begun,  will  increase  that  disposition 
and  action,  which  we  plainly  see  to  be  the  case  with  the  scrofula,  because  this  disease 
can,  and  often  does,  arise  from  such  a cause  alone.”  (p.  261.)] 


6.  The  results  of  inflammation  are  resolution^  exudation,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  induration,  and  various  other  transformations  of  organs, 
softening,  and  mortification.  All  these  conditions,  excepting  resolution, 
are  merely  different  living  processes,  which  are  brought  about  by  inffam- 
mation,  and  are  still  accompanied  by  it  for  a long  time. 

7.  In  Resolution  {Resolutio,  Lat. ; Zertheilung,  Germ.  ; Resolution, 
Fr.)  the  appearances  of  inflammation  subside  nearly  in  the  same  order  as 
in  their  development  they  set  in  with,  and  the  diseased  part  reverts  to  its 
natural  condition.  The  pain  diminishes,  or  disappears  first ; in  the  same 
degree  the  temperature  and  the  redness  lessen,  the  swelling  alone  often 

-remains  for  a still  longer  time,  till  the  absorption  of  the  serous  or  albumi- 
nous fiuid  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  is  completed. 

We  may  hope  for  this  result  when  the  inflammation  has  not  quickly  run 
on  to  a great  extent,  the  pain  neither  particularly  severe  nor  throbbing ; 
and  when  the  fever  accompanying  the  inflammation  terminates  critically 
in  perspiration  and  deposit  in  the  urine. 


Resolution  is  distinguished  from  the  disappearance  or  recession  ( Verschwinden  oder 
• Zurucktreten,  Germ. ; Delitescence,  Fr.)  of  inflammation,  which  is  in  general  con- 
inected  with  its  simultaneous  or  speedy  development  in  another  organ.  This  recession 
■.depends  on  the  succession  of  an  irritation  which  is  more  severe  than  that  which 
•kept  up  the  earlier  inflammation.  It  is  often  merely  a state  of  changed  vital  activity, 
of  increased  sensibility,  whieh  produces  the  removal  of  the  inflammation,  partieularly 
if  it  be  treated  -with  repelling  astringent  remedies.  Certain  inflammations,  as  erysipelas, 
and  critical  inflammations,  have  a peculiar  disposition  to  recede. 

[The  process  of  resolution  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  as  fol- 
lows ; — “ Resolution  or  absorption  of  the  exudation  may  occur  in  various  ways,  and 
follow  any  of  the  transformations  of  the  exudation  except  the  one  which  converts  it 
into  permanent  tissue.  The  early  phenomena  first  disappear ; the  capillaries  recover 
their  contractility ; the  attraction  between  the  blood  and  the  parenchyma  ceases ; and 
the  blood  within  the  vessels  begins  to  oscillate,  and  at  length  flows  in  a continuous 
stream.  Secondly,  the  essential  phenomenon  disappears,  no  further  exudation  takes 
place,  and  that  already  poured  out  is  absorbed.  It  occasionally,  though  rarely,  hap- 
pens, that  the  exudation  does  not  coagulate  for  some  time  after  it  is  exuded.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  early  phenomena  terminate,  it  re-enters  the  vessels  by 
-sndosmosis,  unchanged.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  coagulates,  and,  once 
rendered  solid,  it  could  never  be  absorbed  without  the  occurrence  of  changes  in  it  hy 
which  it  is  amin  rendered  fluid.  This  is  effected  by  the  formation,  ripening  and  disin- 
;egration  or  decay  (moulting  process  of  Schulz)  of  nucleated  cells,  whereby  the  coagu- 
lated exudation  is  broken  up,  made  soft,  pultaeeous,  and  diffluent,  and  at  length  ah- 
■iorhed.  By  this  process  exudation  poured  out  into  the  lung  or  brain  gradually  disap- 
■3ears,  by  the  production  of  inflammatory  softening.  On  the  serous  surfaces  the  fluid 
md  broken  down  corpuscles  are  absorbed;  but  that  portion  which  passes  into  perma- 
lent  organization,  is  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue,  becomes  covered  with  a smooth 
•nembrane,  so  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  not  disturbed.  Abscesses  when 
•esolved  undergo  a similar  process.  The  pus-cells,  instead  of  being  evacuated,  are 
orought  closely  together  from  the  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  portion  {liquor  puris.) 
1 hese  are  gradually  broken  down,  the  cell-walls  are  dissolved,  and  the  whole  is 
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reduced  to  a molecular  matter,  -which  re-enters  the  vessels,  and  thus  complete  reso- 
lution is  produced.  The  disintegration  of  pus-corpuscles  previous  to  absorption  is 
evidently  favoured  by  the  pressure  -which  the  abscess  receives  from  the  contraction  of 
the  filamentous  and  elastic  tissues  that  form  its  walls.  * * * It  is  probable  also,  by  in- 
creasing the  contraction  of  the  integuments,  as  well  as  by  removing  fluid  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  part,  that  irritants,  blisters  and  cauteries,  are  so  beneficial  in  the 
resolution  of  abscesses.  It  is  suggested  by  Zimmerman,  that  the  formation  of  an  acid, 
as  the  lactic,  in  abscesses  when  fully  formed,  favours  their  disintegration.  We  have 
seen  that  acetic  acid  dissolves  the  cell-walls  and  causes  the  nucleus  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  granules : if  lactic  acid  be  produced,  it  would  probably  have  the  same  effect. 
Alkaline  solutions  also,  it  is  well  known,  dissolve  pus-corpuscles,  a circumstance  that 
may  explain  the  discutient  effects  of  alkaline  lotions  and  washes,  and  their  beneficial 
operation  in  removing  the  incrustations  from  eruptive  pustular  diseases.”  (p.  63-5.) 

As  to  the  question  “ What  becomes  of  the  molecular  fibrin  which  thus  re-enters  the 
circulation  ?”  Bennett  states  that  “ the  observations  of  several  German  physicians,  more 
especially  of  Schonlein  and  Zimmerman,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  it,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  changes  which  the  urine  undergoes  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  bear 
a relation  to  the  absorption  of  exuded  blood-plasma  in  internal  organs.  Thus,  in  a case 
of  pneumonia,  Schonlein  pointed  out  that  the  disappearance  of  dulness  was  accompanied 
by  a turbid  state  of  the  urine,  which  contained  a large  amount  of  molecular  fibrin,  and 
was  also  highly  coagulable  by  heat.  Zimmerman  has  recorded  instances  where  the 
turbidity  and  coagulability  of  the  urine  bore  a marked  relation  to  the  diminution  of  suji- 
purative  swellings.  In  some  cases  where  purulent  matter  was  apparently  absorbed,  fie 
had  observed  that  the  urine  was  coagulable  from  the  presence  of  fibrin  dissolved  in 
it”  (a).  Hence  it  is.  concluded  “ that  the  molecules  of  the  broken-up  exudation,  after  cir- 
culating in  the  blood,  are  frequently  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  make  their  exit 
from  the  system  by  the  urine,  sometimes  entire,  at  others  in  a state  of  solution.  * * * 
Occasionally  the  excess  of  fibrin  may  be  eliminated  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  bowels.  In 
all  cases  it  constitutes  an  important  symptom  of  the  crisis.”  (p.  65.)] 

8.  Exudation  {Exsudatio,  Lat. ; Ergiessung,  Germ. ; Exsudation, 
Fr.)  is  the  outpouring  of  a larger  quantity  of  serous  fluid  than  the  capil- 
lary vessels  ordinarily  exhale  into  the  cellular  tissue,  into  the  parenchyma 
of  organs,  or  into  the  cavities  of  the  body.  For  the  most  part  it  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  the  inflammation,  or  at  least  when  it  is  subsiding. 
The  fluid  poured  out  (serum  and  coagulable  lymph)  differs  in  respect  to 
its  composition ; often  thin  and  transparent,  often  consistent,  mingled 
with  flocculi,  and  so  on.  The  thicker  part  of  this  exudation  (the  coagu- 
lated albumen)  not  unfrequently  unites  neighbouring  parts,  vessels  are 
prolonged  into  this  interstitial  substance,  and  adhesio7i  is  effected.  If  the 
fluid  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue  be  only  serous,  then  dropsical  sicelling 
{oedema')  is  produced.  The  exudation  occurs,  especially  often  in  serous 
membranes  : not  unfrequently  also  does  a similar  exudation  accompany  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes.  These  exudations  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  inflammatoi’y  or  weakly  condition  of  the  capillary  vessel. 

[The  term  “ exudation,”  as  here  explained  by  our  author,  is  synonymous  with  “ eflusion,” 
as  generally  employed  by  British  practitioners ; but  the  latter,  by  defining  the  nature  of 
the  matter  poured  out  as  effusion  of  serum,  of  coagulable  lymph,  &c.,  make  a distinction 
which  the  former  does  not.  Neither  of  these  terms,  however,  thus  used,  seem  suffic^ 
ently  pointed ; but  their  employment  as  proposed  by  J . Hughes  Bennett  is  unob- 
jectionable. “ Effusions,"  he  says,  “ no  douht  are  very  common ; but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  they  arise  from  venous  obstruction,  altogether  independent  of 
inflammatory  phenonieua.  * ^ * In  all  such  cases  the  fluid  is  clear,  holds  no  fibnn  in 
solution,  and  on  being  evacuated  shows  no  disposition  to  coagulate.  • * * In 
matory  effusions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  is  more  or  less  turbid,  containing 
in  solution,  and,  if  allowed  to  stand,  flocculi  swim  in  it,  or  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  * • * Mere  effusion,  then,  cannot  itself  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  in- 
flammation. It  may  be  the  result  of  congestions  non-iiiflammatory,  or,  if  otherwise, 

(rt)  Ueber  den  gerinnbarcn  Ham  ; in  Ca8PKR*s  Wochcnschrift,  1843,  p*  345. 
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jiasses  more  or  less  into  exudation.  In  eveiy  instance  of  undoubted  inflammatory 
action  an  exudation  of  blood-plasma  occurs  which  may  be  made  visible.  * * * Where 
the  liquor  sanguinis  is  poured  out  into  shut  cavities,  the  same  phenomena  occur  as 
wheu  bltKxi  is  drawn  from  the  body.  The  fibrin  coagulates,  and  the  serum  is  set  free. 
I The  former  then  lines  tlie  serous  membrane,  and  is  denominated  coagulable  lymph, 
i whilst  the  latter  is  called  serous  effusion.  * * * In  parenchymatous  tissues,  however, 
i as  in  the  lungs,  liver,  brain,  &c.,  the  structure  of  the  parts  will  not  allow  of  this  dis- 
tinct separation.  The  liquor  sanguinis  exuded  is,  of  course,  at  first  fluid,  and,  in 
this  state,  insinuates  itself  among  the  elementary  structure  of  the  organs,  filling  up 
every  minute  space.  When  it  coagulates,  the  tissues  of  the  part  affected  are  com- 
pletely blocked  up,  as  if  with  cement.  The  blood-vessels,  nerves, . filaments,  &c.,  are 
surrounded  by  a solid  mass,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  stones  in  a wall  are  sur- 
rounded by  mortar.”  (pp.  38,  40.) 

As  to  he  effusion  of  serum,  Travers  observes : — “ The  first  change  external  to  the 
vessels  in  inflammation  is  not  a permanent  change,  and  looks  like  a measure  of  temporary 
relief  to  the  over-loaded  vessels  which  surround  the  inflamed  centre.  It  is  an  aqueous 
exudation  from  the  colourless  capillaries  into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a passive  mechanical  effect,  as  it  doubtless  often  is,  but  for  the  precedence 
of  other  unequivocal  signs  of  inflammation.”  (p.  65.) 

Whartox  Jones  says : — “ Immediately  after  or  during  the  stagnation  of  the  blood, 
exudation  commences.  From  being  at  first  serous  the  exuded  fluid  comes  at  last  to  be 
‘ pure  plasma,  at  least  a fluid  containing  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  fibrin.”  He  attri- 
butes the  exudation  “ to  the  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  from  their  relaxation 
; and  dilatation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pressure  from  within  the  vessels  on  the  other 
1 and  he  also  suggests,  as  likely  to  promote  exudation,  “ that  the  plasma  will  be  pressed 
out  from  among  the  aggregating  corpuscles,  even  when  the  blood  would  not,  if  out  of 
the  body,  present  the  huffy  coat,  and  tliat  because  within  the  body  the  fibrin  of  the 
■ plasma  does  not  so  readily  coagulate ;”  but,  when  the  blood  is  so  changed  that  ou 
I abstraction  the  huffy  coat  appears,  “ the  plasma  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more  quickly 
, and  energetically  squeezed  out  from  among  the  aggregating  red  corpuseles,  will  present 
I itself  in  greater  quantity  and  richer  in  fibrin,  for  transudation  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries.”  He  considers,  with  Watson,  that  the  cause  of  serum  alone  passing  out 
first,  “ is,  as  in  common  oedema,  owing  to  obstruction ; the  obstruction  in  inflammation 
■being  from  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  but  how  obstruction  determines  exudation  of 
serum  alone,  remains  a question : to  help  to  a solution  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
■according  to  Kurschner,  water  passes  most  quickly  through  animal  membranes  and 
saline  solutions  more  quickly  than  viscid,  gummy,  and  albuminous  solutions.  With 
exudation,”  he  says,  “ is  completed  the  inflammatory  process  properly  so  called.” 
(pp.  584,  5.) 

“ The  extravasation  of  the  serum  along  with  the  coagulating  lymph,”  says  John 
Hunter,  “ is,  probably,  not  a separation  of  itself,  as  in  a dropsy ; but,  a part  of  it  being 
separated  from  the  lymph  in  the  coagulation  of  that  fluid,  is  squeezed  into  the  surround- 
ing cellular  membrane,  where  there  is  but  little  extravasation,  and  where  the  cells  are 
not  united  by  it.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  such  swellings  is  a little  oedematous ; but 

I hole  of  the  serum  if  there  be  a depending  part  will  move  thither,  and  distend  it 
lerably,  as  in  the  foot  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  in  the  leg.  But,  in  most 
there  is  a continued  extravasation  of  serum  long  after  the  extravasation  of  the 
lating  lymph  is  at  an  end,  so  that  depending  parts  will  continue  oedematous, 
the  inflammation  is  resolving,  or  while  suppuration,  or  even  healing,  is  going  on. 
vhole  swelling  looks  like  a part  of  the)  body  only  a little  changed,  without  any 
ranee  of  containing  extraneous  matter ; and  indeed  it  is  simply  formed  by  an 
rasation  of  fluids  without  their  having  undergone  any  visible  or  material  change, 
t coagulation.”  (p.  285.) 

aBER  speaks  of  the  exudations  after  inflammation  as  watery  or  serous  exudation 
merely  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  poured  out ; plastic,  when  the  liquor  sanguinis 
ining  fibrin  exudes  without  the  blood-corpuscles ; and  sanguineous,  when  it  is 
■coloured  ; the  colour  depending  either  on  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
. or  the  effused  liquor  sanguinis  contains  all  the  components  of  the  blood  and 
the  blood-globules,  thus  forming  the  transition  to  hmmorrhage  (p.  42.)  He  says, 
that  in  the  fluid  of  serous  exudations  albuminous  granules  of  albuminous  fluids 
mally  found ; that  after  exudations  a yellowish  turbid  fluid  is  found  in  the 

2d  cavity,  with  fine  pale  yellow  flocculi  floating  in  it,  or  precipitated  upon  and 
ps  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  exuding  surface.  If  the  exudation  of  jilastic 
r go  on  longer,  and  the  quantity  of  effused  liquor  sanguinis,  be  considerable, 
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the  cavities  may  be  filled  with  it;  their  walls  and  the  organs  they  include  may  l;e 
covered  with  thick  layers  of  fibrin,  which  at  first  is  of  a pale  yellow  hue  and  somewhat 
transparent,  with  the  consistency  of  imperfectly  coagulated  albumen.  If  death  then 
occur,  this  hyaline  substance  quickly  becomes  granular,  and,  in  consequence  of  chemical 
decomposition,  is  dissolved  in  the  serum ; but,  if  life  continue,  the  characters  of  the 
exudation  are  otherwise  altered  (p.  42 ;)  which  alteration  he  proceeds  to  describe  as 
follows  “ The  separated  serum  is  gradually  absorbed  whilst  the  fibrin  floating  in  it 
is  dissolved.  The  fibrin  which  is  attached,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  of  a chrome- 
yellow  colour,  and,  if  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a con- 
nected exudation  of  corpuscles,  which  are  found  in  form  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours 
after  the  exudation,  when  the  mass  is  of  an  orange  yellow,  and  has  acquired  such  con- 
sistence as  to  be  stripped  off  the  membrane  in  slips.  * * The  exudation-corpuscles  are 

in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  lymph-corpuscles ; they  generally  form  many  superim- 
posed layers,  being  laid  flat  one  over  another,  and  so  constituting  membranes  which 
completely  resemble  the  tessellated  epithelium  when  the  connecting  medium  has  disap- 
peared, so  that  the  edges  of  the  primarily  round  corpuscles  thrust  against  each  other, 
and  are  thus  rendered  polygonal.”  Subsequently  the  cohesion  increases,  and  a more 
fibrous  structure  is  indicated,  and  “ under  the  microscope  an  ever-increasing  lineatp 
arrangement  of  the  exudation-corpuscles,  which  are  more  intimately  united  at  two 
opposite  points  in  one  line,  by  means  of  the  connecting  cyto-blastema  than  any  where 
else,  is  apparent.  The  original  globular  cyto-blasts  now  assume  a spindle-like  form, 
and  the  flat  ones  continue  more  flatted  as  their  margins  have  become  more  spindle- 
shaped,  and  in  their  linear  connexion  form  varicose  fibres,  at  the  enlargements  of 
which  the  nucleus  of  the  exudation-corpuscle  continues  visible,  and  either  subdivided 
into  several  granules,  or  a new  nucleolus  is  formed  within  it.  Between  these  now 
formed  cellular  fibres  there  still  remains  an  inter-cellular  hyaline  substance,  so  that 
the  masses  may  be  separated  mechanically  in  any  direction.”  (p.  434.) 

Valentin  (a)  describes  the  exndation-corpuscles  as  “ like  so  many  embryonic  nucltt 
— round,  granular,  and  lying  tessellated  one  upon  another,  whilst  their  very  small  inter- 
stices contain  a transparent  gelatin.”  (p.  215.) 

Gulliver  (b)  diflfers  from  Gerber  as  to  the  similarity  between  the  exudation  and 
lymph-corpuscles.  “ In  mammiferons  animals,”  he  says,  ‘‘  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  lymph-globules  diflfer  in  size,  structure,  and  chemical  characters  from! 
exudation-globules.  The  latter  are  larger,  more  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  more 
spongy  or  loose  in  texture  than  the  former generally  exhibit  two  or  three  nuclei 
when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  whilst  the  lymph-globules  are  only  rendered  slightly 
smaller  by  it.  The  acid  either  dissolves  or  makes  remarkably  fainter  the  compara- 
tively thick  shell  of  the  exudation-corpuscle,  while  the  lymph-globule  becomes  more 
distinct  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid.”  # # s*  •<  The  lymph-globules,  in  fine, 
in  progress  of  development,  may  soon  become  more  or  less  coated  with  fibrin ; but,  if 
examined  at  an  early  period,  they  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  chemical  characters  the 
nuclei  (nucleoli  of  Valentin)  of  primary  cells.”  (p.  83.)] 

9.  Suppuration  ( Suppuratio,  ; Eiterung,  Germ.;  Suppuration, 
Fr.)  is,  when  resolution  does  not  ensue,  the  suitable  termination  of  simple 
inflammation,  and,  if  that  be  severe,  it  appears  the  natural  result ; there- 
fore, a.  fully  developed  simple  inflammation  is  termed,  by  some,  suppurative 
inflammation.  The  pus  is  secreted  through  tlie  walls  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  not,  however,  immediately  as  such,  but  is  first  formed  by  the 
changes  which  the  inflammatory  exudation  undergoes  ; the  coa^ilated 
fibrin  is  gradually  converted  into  pus-globules,  which  then  mix  with  the 
serum.  Pus  is  formed  of  all  the  components  of  the  blood,  the  colouring 
matter  excepted,  and  especially  from  its  albumen  and  fibrin.  If  it  collect 
in  the  cellular  tis-sue.  Abscess  i^Eitergeschiviilste,  Germ.  ; Abe'es,  hr.)  is 
produced.  The  proces.s  of  suppuration  is  a true  secretion,  and  the  vital 
condition  of  the  organs  influences  it  as  well  as  all  other  secretions.  There 
is  usually  no  destruction  of  tissues  connected  with  suppuration.  That  we 
often  find  the  remnants  of  destroyed  cellular  tissue  in  pus,  or  that  the  skin 

(n)  See  his  “ Principal  Features  in  the  Uevelopment  of  the  Animal  Tissues,”  in  aonfr’s  Elements 
of  PnyRiologv,  translated  by  R.  Willis,  M.D. 

(6)  His  notes  in  the  Translation  of  Gzrber. 
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covering  the  abscess  is  destroyed,  depends  on  accidental  circumstances — 
in  the  great  distension  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin,  or  in  the  suppura- 
tion, from  general  or  local  mischief,  passing  into  Ulceration  ( Versch- 
tvarioig,  Germ. ; Ulceration,  Fr.)  These  remnants  of  destroyed  cellular 
tissue  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cores  {Eiterpropfropfen,  Germ.) 
so  called  sloughs,  which  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  cellular 
tissue,  at  the  commencement  of  suppuration,  in  the  form  of  white  jelly- 
like  semi-transparent  stringy  flocks,  which  have  no  trace  of  organization, 
are  at  first  firmly  connected  with  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  but  sub- 
sequently are  thrown  out  with  the  pus.  These  cores  are  tough  concre- 
tions of  coagulated  albumen. 

The  various  opinions  relating  to  the  formation  of  pus  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes: — 1.  It  was  supposed  that  pus  was  formed  and  secreted  within  the  vessels  of 
inflamed  organs  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  former.  2.  That  pus  was  produced 
externally  to  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  organs,  either  in  the  solid  parts  in  a state  of 
inflammation,  or  in  the  effused  fluids  undergoing  a change  similar  to  that  of  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction.  According  to  the  former  opinion  suppuration  must  be  considered 
as  a vital,  according  to  the  latter  as  a chemical,  process.  The  formation  of  pus  as  a 
secretive  process  first  published  by  Simpson  (a),  more  fully  discussed  by  De  Haen 
(1756,)  and  by  Morgan  (6),  was  specially  and  more  accurately  proved  by  Hunter,  by 
Brugmans  (c),  and  by  Pinel.  Upon  the  other  supposition  Boerhaave  ascribed  the 
formation  of  pus  to  the  dissolving  of  the  hard  parts  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  efiused  blood  ; Bell  and  others  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  serum  ; Gotter  and 
Quesnay,  to  the  change  in  the  coagulable  lymph ; Hoffman  and  Grashuis,  to  the  decay 
of  the  fat ; and  Stewart  to  putrefaction  of  the  chyle. 

The  process  of  the  pus  formation  and  the  nature  of  pus,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  most  meritoriously  occupied  Pearson  (d),  Hewson  (e),  E.  Home  (/),  Berze- 
I LIUS  (jf),  Gruithuisen  (h),  and  have  been  recently  examined  with  the  greatest  care ; 
1 Fischer  (t)  has  furnished  observations  on  its  chemical  composition ; Donne  (K), 
(Gluge(Z),  and  Vai,entin  (m)  have  enriched  our  knowledge  of  its  microscopic  ele- 
: meats;  Guterbock  (n),  Wood  (o),  Bonnet  (^),  and  Mandt  (g)  have,  in  a chemical 
cand  microscopical  view,  furnished  correct  observations,  which  Vogel  (r)  for  the  most 
[part  arranged  and  increased  with  the  results  of  his  own  observation.  Compare  also 
’ Vogel  (s)  and  E.  V.  Bibra  (<). 

10.  The  transition  of  inflammation  into  suppuration  is  probable — when 
The  inflammation  is  active  and  quickly  reaches  an  acute  stage  ; when  the 
:pain  is  severe,  the  distension  and  swelling  are  considerable,  the  inflamed 
part  of  a lax  character,  and  surrounded  with  much  cellular  tissue  ( 1 ).  If  the 
inflammation  continue  longer  than  usual,  without  showing  critical  move- 
ments, if  the  pain  becomes  throbbing,  the  redness  and  swelling  diminish 
without  entirely  disappearing,  the  swelling  becomes  softer,  and  the  patient 
has  a shiver,  then  the  formation  of  pus  has  commenced  ; the  swelling  be- 
comes still  softer,  is  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  sunk  at  its  circumference. 
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and  on  touching  it  fluctuation  {Schwappung , Germ.)  is  felt.  In  order  to 
be  assured  of  this,  tlie  fingers  may  be  pressed  alternately  upon  the  swelling, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  the  finger  or  the  flat  hand  may  be  laid  on  the  side 
of  the  swelling,  while  this  is  gently  tapped  with  the  fingers  upon  the  other, 
by  which  the  undulations  of  the  pus  are  communicated  to  the  hand.  The 
skin  becomes  transparent  at  the  most  elevated  part,  and  the  pus  ls  seen 
through  it ; finally,  the  skin  breaks  by  the  process  of  continued  absorption, 
and  the  pus  is  discharged.  If  the  parts  covering  the  abscess  are  unyield- 
ing, an  extension  of  the  suppuration  takes  place  in  various  directions 
before  it  makes  its  way  out  (2).  If  the  inflammation  be  slight,  it  often 
continues  a long  time  without  exhibiting  any  disposition  to  break.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  transition  to  suppuration  in  inflam- 
mation of  deeply  situated  or  in  internal  organs.  The  usual  appearances 
are— the  symptoms  of  inflammation  subside  without  crisis,  the  part  does 
not  return  to  its  natural  functions ; it  feels  to  the  patient  heavy,  oppres- 
sive, or  cold  ; he  has  frequent  shiverings ; the  appearances  of  hectic  fever 
set  in,  burning  heat  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  especially  after 
eating,  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks,  emaciation,  night-sweats, 
purgings,,  and  so  on.  Deep-seated  fluctuation  is  felt,  or  the  surface  of  the 
part  exhibits  an  oedematous  swelling.  The  symptoms  of  hectic  fever 
accompany  every  considerable  suppuration,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  loss  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  partly  to  the  absorption  of  pus. 

The  circumscription  of  the  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  depends  upon  the  efiFusion 
and  coagulation  of  the  plastic  lymph,  which  occur  during  inflammation,  whereby  a 
cavity  with  smooth  walls  is  produced,  in  which  the  capillary  vessels  are  very  strongly 
developed,  so  that  the  pus  is  shut  off  from  the  other  cellular  tissue,  and  its  spreading 
from  cell  to  cell  is  prevented.  In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  connected 
with  plastic  exudation  this  circumscription  of  the  abscess  does  not  take  place;  for 
instance,  in  many  erysipelatous  inflammations.  If  suppuration  occur  on  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes,  there  must  always  be  first  produced  a considerable  development  of 
vessels.  In  structures  which  are  very  highly  vascular,  suppuration  occurs  more  rapidly. 
The  walls  of  the  abscess  must  be  considered  as  secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces.  In 
the  resorption  of  pus,  (by  the  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels,)  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  colatories  of  the  body,  specially  the  lungs  and  kidne}^  or 
is  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  parts  (metastatic  abscesses ;)  it  is,  however,  undetermined 
whether  the  pus  is  deposited  as  such  or  is  produced  by  the  after-changes  which  com- 
monly occur  in  the  inflammatory  exudation  (Vogel.)  As  the  pus-corpuscles  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  blood,  they  cannot  pass  through  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
therefore  only  the  serum  of  the  pus  is  absorbed,  or  the  pus-corpuscles  are  broken  down, 
and  can  then  also  be  absorbed.  We  must  not  confoimd  with  this  the  entry  of  pus  into 
a torn  vein,  or  its  formation  by  phlebitis  in  the  vein  and  its  further  passage  onwards 
with  the  blood.  In  regard  to  the  operation  of  absorbed  pus.  Bonnet  supposes  that  the 
absorption  of  good,  cream-like  pus,  which  has  not  been  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  will  not  produce  any  peculiar  symptoms,  because  with  it  nothing  enters  into  the 
blood  but  what  is  natural' to  it;  buh  if  in  depraved  putrid  pus  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  be  developed  with  a residue  of  ammonia,  and  be  absorbed  with  the  serum  or 
pus,  a septic  poison  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Bonnet  in  the  blood,  and  its  separation  in  the  urine. 

[(1)  “ The  true  inflammatory  disposition  and  action,”  says  Hunter,  “ almost  immedi- 
ately ceases  upon  the  commencement  of  suppuration ; and,  altliough  the  vessels  may 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  yet  they  are  in  a much  more  quiescent  state  than  Iwfore,  and 
have  acquired  a new  mode  of  action.”  • * * And  he  asserts,  “ as  an  invariable  fact, 
that  no  suppuration  takes  place  which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation ; that  is,  no 
pus  is  formed  but  in  consequence  of  it.”  * * * " The  immediate  state  of  marts  which 
may  be  called  the  immediate  cause  of  suppuration,  I conceive  to  be  such  as  cannot 
carry  on  its  usual  functions  of  life,  and  which  state  of  parts  I have  called  the  state  of 
imperfection,  let  the  cause  of  that  state  be  what  it  will ; we  have  shown  that  irritaUon 
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simply  is  not  always  sufficient,  it  often  only  brings  on  the  adhesive  stage,  which  is  in 
most  cases  intended  to  prevent  the  suppurative.”  (p.  372.)  “ In  spontaneous  suppu- 

rations, one,  two,  three,  or  more  parts  of  the  inflammation  lose  the  power  of  resolution, 
and  assume  exactly  the  same  disposition  with  those  of  an  exposed  surface,  or  a surface 
in  contact  with  an  extraneous  body.  If  it  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  that  this  dis- 
position takes  place,  or  in  the  investing  membranes  of  circumscribed  cavities,  their 
vessels  now  begin  to  alter  their  disposition  and  mode  of  action,  and  continue  changing 
till  they  gradually  form  themselves  to  that  state  which  fits  them  to  form  pus ; so  that 
the  eflect  or  discharge  is  gradually  changing  from  coagulating  lymph  to  pus : hence 
we  commonly  find  in  abscesses  both  coagulating  lymph  and  pus,  and  the  earlier  they 
are  opened,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  former.”  (p.  378.) 

“ Should  the  exudation  become  purulent,  this  gelatin  (viz.  that  which  is  interstitial 
to  the  eorpuscles)  acquires  fluidity,”  says  Valentin,  “ and  the  plus  globules  then  swim 
in  the  liquor  puris,  sink  tessellated  to  the  bottom,  and  surround  themselves  with  cells, 
which  subsequently  undergo  trauformation  in  accordance  with  certain  laws  into  exuda- 
tion fibres  or  exudation  membranes.”  (pp.  215,  216.) 

“ This  (suppurative)  inflammation  has  symptoms  common  to  inflammation  in  general ; 
but,”  says  Hunter,  “ it  has  these  in  a greater  degree  than  the  inflammation  leading  to 
it,  and  has  also  some  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself : * * * it  gives  as  much  as  possible 
the  idea  of  simple  pain  without  having  a relation  to  any  other  mode  of  sensation : 
* * * the  pain  is  increased  at  the  time  of  the  dilating  of  the  arteries,  which  gives 
the  sensation  called  throbbing,  * * * perhaps  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  this 
species  of  inflammation.  [This  observation,  as  already  noticed,  (p.  23,)  is  incor- 
rect.— J.  F.  S.]  When  the  inflammation  is  moving  from  the  adhesive  state  to 
the  suppurative,  the  pain  is  considerably  increased  (and  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
extent  of  this  operation  in  the  part ;)  but  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  the  pain  in 
j;  some  degree  subsides.  * * * The  redness  that  took  place  in  the  adhesive  stage  is  now 
increased,  and  is  of  a pale  scarlet:  this  is  the  true  arterial  colour,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  a constant  symptom,  as  we  find  it  in  all  internal  inflammations,  when  at  any 
It  time  exposed,  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  external.”  The  dilatation  of  the  old  vessels, 
li  and  the  formation  of  new  ones,  which  had  occurred  in  the  first  or  adhesive  state  of  the 
inflammation,  “ are  here  carried  still  further  in  the  surrounding  parts,  which  do  not 
suppurate,  and  constitute  two  other  causes  of  this  redness  being  increased  by  the  vessels 
I becoming  more  numerous,  and  the  red  part  of  the  blood  being  pushed  more  forward  into 
I many  vessels,  where  only  the  serum  and  coagulating  lymph  went  before.  The  part 
I which  was  firm,  hard,  and  swelled,  in  the  first  stage,  now  becomes  still  more  swelled 
Iby  the  greater  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  greater  quantity  of  extravasated  coagulating 
I lymph  thrown  out  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesions.  The  oedematous  swelling  sur- 
tr  rounding  the  adhesive  gradually  spreads  into  the  neighbouring  parts.  ^ * There  is  a 

j; certain  period  in  the  inflammation,  when  the  suppurative  disposition  takes  place, 
I'which  is  discovered  by  new  symptoms  taking  place  in  the  constitution,  viz.  shivering.” 
(p.  377-79.) 

“ The  vessels  are  but  little  changed  from  the  adhesive  state  at  the  commencement 
j ;of  the  suppurative  disposition ; so  that  they  still  retain  much  of  the  form  they  had 
^acquired  by  the  first  state,  the  discharge  being  at  the  beginning  little  more  than 
Ircoagulating  lymph,  mixed  with  some  serum.  This  is  scarcely  difierent  from  the 
I ladhesive  stage  of  the  inflammation ; but,  as  the  inflammatory  disposition  subsides,  the 
new  disposition  is  every  instant  of  time  altering  those  vessels  to  their  suppurative  state ; 
the  discharge  is  also  varying  and  changing  from  a species  of  extravasation  to  a new 
formed  matter  peculiar  to  suppuration ; this  matter  is  a remove  further  from  the 
I nature  of  the  blood,  and  beeomes  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  the  pus;  it  becomes 
I whiter  and  whiter,  losing  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  and  green  which  it  is  apt  to 
rgive  the  linen  that  is  stained  with  it  in  its  first  stages,  and  in  consistence  more  and  more 
liFiscid  or  creamy.”  (p.  415.) 

j.  John  Hunter  describes  that  as  “ an  abscess  in  this  part,”  i.  e.  when  “ collections  of 
matter  are  found  in  parts  where  not  formed,  more  especially  in  the  deeper-seated  ones, 
the  matter  moving  from  the  seat  where  it  was  formed  to  some  more  depending  part, 

! or,  having  met  with  some  obstruction  in  its  course,  it  takes  another  direction whilst 
‘ abscesses  which  are  commonly  formed  where  matter  is  found,  especially  the  more 
j .uperficial  ones,  may  be  justly  called  abscesses  of  this  part.  (p.  510.)  f Suppuration 
akes  place  much  more  readily  in  internal  canals  than  internal  cavities  • * » * more 
'eadily  upon  the  surface  of  canals  than  in  either  the  cellular  or  investing  membrane. 
Hie  same  cause  which  would  produce  a suppuration  in  the  first  parts  (the  canals) 
vould  only  produce  the  adhesive  in  the  other  (the  cavities.)”  (p.  377.) 
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“ The  cavity  (of  the  abscess,)”  observes  Travers,  “ is  surrounded  by  an  effusion, 
and  lined  by  a pellicle  of  lymph  (pyogenic  membrane,)  whence  the  pus  is  furnished.” 
(p.  125.)  “ The  aspect  of  the  suppurating  membrane  varies  to  such  extent  as  scarcely 

to  exhibit,  in  some  circumstances  and  situations,  the  granular  form,  e.  g.  upon  the 
walls  of  abscesses,  and  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  and  serous  membranes ; but 
the  fibrinous  bed  and  the  capillary  loop  of  new  formation,  and  a corresponding  altera- 
tion of  the  pus-secreting  surface  from  its  normal  state  will  always  be  detected  upon 
careful  examination,  being  essential  elements  of  the  suppurative  process.”  (p.  111.) 
“ A section  of  an  abscess,  from  circumference  to  centre,  presents  the  condensation 
of  the  wall  by  the  deposit  occupying  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  the  secreting 
membrane,  the  semi-solid  flakes  of  lymph,  and  the  collection  of  pus  forming  its 
contents ; the  arrangement,  appearance,  and  proportion  of  each  varying  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  suppuration.”  (p.  125.) 

(2)  Of  the  circumstances  upon  which  depends  the  determination  of  abscess  to  the 
surface,  the  following  very  interesting  accoimt  is  given  by  John  Hunter: — “An 
internal  pressure,  produced  by  an  extraneous  body,  acts  equally  on  every  side  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and,  therefore,  every  part  being  pressed  alike,  ought  from  this  cause 
alone  to  produce  absorption  of  the  surrounding  parts  equally  on  all  sides,  supposing 
the  parts  themselves  similar  in  structure,  or,  which  is  the  same,  equally  susceptible  of 
being  absorbed;  but  we  find  that  one  side  only  of  the  surrounding  living  parts  is 
susceptible  of  this  irritation ; therefore,  one  side  only  is  absorbed ; and  this  is  always  the 
side  which  is  next  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  * * * From  this  cause  we  find 
abscesses,  &c.,  whose  seat  is  in  or  near  the  centre  of  a part,  readily  determined  to  the 
surface  on  the  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other ; and,  whenever  the  lead  is  once  taken,  it 
immediately  goes  on.”  (p.  448.)  He  also  observes : — “ We  find  that  the  absorption  of 
whole  parts  more  readily  takes  place,  to  allow  an  extraneous  substance  to  pass  out  of 
the  body  than  it  will  to  allow  one  to  pass  in.  Thus  we  see  that  the  slight  pressure  pro- 
duced by  matter  on  the  inside  of  an  abscess  has  a great  effect,  and  the  matter  is  brought 
much  faster  to  the  skin  (although  very  deep)  than  it  would  by  the  same  quantity  of 
pressure  applied  from  without ; and,  indeed,  so  slight  a pressure  from  without  would 
rather  tend  to  have  an  opposite  effect,  namely,  that  of  thickening.  The  reason  of  this 
is  evident ; one  is,  a readiness  in  the  parts  to  be  freed  from  a disease  already  existing ; 
the  other  is  a backwardness  in  the  parts  to  admit  a disease.  This  principle,  therefore,- 
in  the  animal  economy  produces  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  whole 
process  of  ulceration,  viz.  the  susceptibility  which  the  parts  lying  between  an  extraneous 
body  and  the  skin  have  to  ulcerate,  while  all  the  other  side  of  the  abscess  is  not 
irritated  to  ulceration ; and  the  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  be  so  must  be  very 
striking ; for,  if  ulceration  went  on  equally  on  all  sides  of  an  abscess,  it  must  increase  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  too  great  a quantity  of  our  solids  must  necessarily  be  destroyed.” 
(P-  449.) 

But  mere  pressure  is  not,  according  to  Hunter’s  views,  sufficient  for  bringing  the 
contents  of  an  abscess  to  the  surface ; “ there  is  an  operation,”  says  he,  “ totally  distinct, 
and  this  is  a relaxing  and  elongating  process,  carried  on  between  the  abscess  and  the 
skin,  and  at  those  parts  only  where  the  matter  appears  to  point.  It  is  possible  that 
this  relaxing,  elongating,  or  weakening  process  may  arise,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
absorption  of  the  interior  parts ; but  there  is  certainly  something  more,  for  the  skin 
that  covers  an  abscess  is  always  looser  than  a part  that  gives  way  from  mere  mecha- 
nical distension,  excepting  the  increase  of  the  abscess  is  very  rapid.”  (p.  460.) 
Travers,  in  commenting  upon  this  point,  observes : — “ Whether  the  tendency  of  matter 
to  the  nearest  surface,  external  or  internal,  the  outer  or  inner  integument,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  due  to  the  more  yielding  structure  of  parts  in  the  direction  of  tlie  nearest 
surface  or  to  the  operation  of  a physical  law,  as  the  increased  amount  of  pressure  from 
the  increased  area  of  the  summit  over  the  base,  I cannot  determine.”  (p.  1 88.)] 

11.  Pure  good  pus  (1)  is  an  opake,  tolerably  consistent,  yellowish  white 
fluid,  with  a peculiar  smell  when  fresh,  which  it  loses  on  cooling,  and  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  specifically  heavier  than  water,  (spec.  grav.  1,030.)  (2),  not 
readily  subject  to  putrefaction  (3) ; reacts  in  its  fresh  state  as  an  alkali ; but, 
after  a time  is  neutral  or  acid,  probably  because  during  its  decomposition  it 
forms  acetic  acid  ; and  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  o^Jiuid 
parts  and  globules  (4)  which  can  be  sejmrated  by  straining  (5)  ; but  very 
frequently  this  separation  occurs  spontaneously  if  the  pus  be  left  alone. 
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[(I)  Pus  “ is  formed  from  some  change,  decomposition,  or  separation  of  the  blood  which 
it  undergoes  in  its  passage  out  of  the  vessels,  and  for  efFecting  which  the  vessels  of  the 
: part  have  been  formed,  which  produces  a subsiding  of  the  inflammation  from  which  it 
i took  its  disposition.  * * ^ In  order  to  carry  on  the  decompositions  and  combinations 
. necessary  for  producing  this  effect,  either  a new  or  peculiar  structure  of  vessels  must  be 
formed  or  a new  disposition,  and  of  course  a new  mode  of  action  of  the  old  must  take 
place.  This  new  structure  or  disposition  of  vessels  I shall  call  glandular,  and  the  eflfect 
or  pus  a secretion.”  (pp.  415,  416.) 

“ The  purpose  which  the  formation  of  pus  serves  in  the  economy  is,”  says  Travers, 
i “ in  conjunction  with  another  act  of  inflammation,  to  open  a communication  with  a con- 
I tiguous  surface,  either  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  matter  incapable  of  organization, 

I and  therefore  superfluous  or  hurtful;  or  as  indispensable  to  reconstruction  or  the 
; efiacement  of  lesions  by  granulation,  (p.  118.)  The  continuance  of  inflammation, 

: beyond  the  term  required  for  union  in  simple  solutions  of  continuity,  in  cases  which 
: are  beyond  reparation  by  the  direct  adhesive  process,  and  in  phlegmon  or  adhesive 
■ deposit  unaccompanied  by  external  lesion,  entails  an  addition  of  the  suppurative  to  the 
. adhesive  action,  (p.  124.) 

(2)  The  principal  peculiar  qualities  of  pus  are  its  colour  and  consistence ; but  it  appears 
::  that  the  colour  takes  its  rise  from  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  mass  being  composed 
of  very  small  round  bodies,  very  much  like  those  small  round  globules  which,  swimming 
: in  a fluid,  make  cream.  “ I should  suppose,”  says  John  Hunter,  “those  round  globules 
; to  be  white  in  themselves  as  cream  would  appear  to  be,  although  it  is  not  necessary  that 
;i  the  substances  of  matter  which  reflects  a white,  should  be  itself  white.  * * These  glo- 
|!  bules  swim  in  a fluid  which  we  should  at  flrst  suppose  to  be  the  serum  of  the  blood,  for 
:i  it  coagulates  with  heat  like  serum,  and  most  probably  is  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
k coagulating  lymph ; for  pus  in  part  coagulates,  after  having  been  discharged  from  die 
f secreting  vessels,  as  mucus  is  observed  to  do ; but,  although  it  is  thus  far  similar  to 
{•serum,  yet  it  has  properties  the  serum  has  not.”  The  fluid  part  of  the  pus  would  not 
(coagulate  on  the  addition  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  of  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  but  only 
pwith  sal  ammoniac,  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,)  “Avhich  would  not  coagulate  any 
.other  of  our  natural  juices.”  The  proportion  of  the  white  globules  in  the  pus  “ depends 
I on  the  health  of  the  parts  which  formed  it ; for,  when  they  are  in  a large  proportion  the 
imatter  is  thicker  and  whiter,  and  is  called  good  matter.”  * * * Pus  is  specifically  heavier 
t than  water:  it  is  probably  nearly  of  the  same  weight  with  blood  or  any  other  animal 
^substance  rendered  fluid.  It  has  a sweetish  and  mawkish  taste,  probably  from  having 
fSugar  in  it,  which  is  very  different  from  most  other  secretions.  It  has  a smell  in  some 
Jdegree  peculiar  to  itself.”  (p.  428-9.) 

_ (3)  With  reference  to  the  putrefaction  of  pus.  Hunter  observes : — “ Pus,  from  several 
Nsircumstances  often  attending  it,  would  appear  in  general  to  have  a greater  tendency  to 
.putrefaction  than  the  natural  juices  have;  but  I very  much  suspect  that  this  is  not 
rreally  the  case  with  pure  pus,  for,  when  it  is  first  discharged  from  an  abscess,  it  is  in 
•.:generally  perfectly  sweet.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this;  but  these 
'.depend  on  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  pus  itself,”  (p.  434,)  of  which 
he  instances  the  communication  of  the  air  with  the  interior  of  an  abscess ; the  near- 
mess  of  an  abscess  to  the  feculent  contents  of  the  colon,  or  rectum,  when  blood  is  con- 
itained  in  abscess  resulting  from  external  injury,  or  when  part  of  the  solids  mortify 
ifrom  the  same  cause,  and  the  like ; “ in  all  such  circumstances  we  find  tlie  pus  has  a 
tgreater  tendency  to  putrify  than  the  pure  or  true  pus,”  which,  “ although  easily  rendered 
•susceptible  of  change  by  extraneous  additions,  is  in  its  own  nature  pretty  uniform  and 
immutable.  It  appears  so  unchangeable  that  we  find  it  retained  in  an  abscess  for 
weeks,  without  having  undergone  any  change ; but  these  qualities  belong  only  to  per- 
kect  pus.”  (p.  435.)  Pus  from  sores,  he  remarks,  is  subject  to  the  same  changes  under 
iiimilar  circumstances.  Gulliver  also  states,  that  he  has  had  healthy  pus  “ in  a window, 
•X)  which  the  sun  had  access  for  six  weeks,  without  becoming  fetid,  and,  if  carefully 
washed  of  all  impurities,  it  will  continue  sweet  for  an  almost  indefinite  time”  (a.) 

(4)  Thomson  says  the  globular  structure  of  pus  was  first  mentioned  by  Senac  (6). 
The  following  is,  I presume,  the  passage  to  which  he  refers : — “ The  globules  of  pus 
Tre  similar  to  those  of  the  blood : such  as  are  seen  in  the  matter  of  which  gonorrhoea 
r:onsists  are  larger,  whilst  those  which  form  the  pus  of  ulcers  are  smaller  and  more 
inequal  in  size  : but  this  figure  does  not  give  redness  to  these  globules ; they  are  white, 
rud  this  whiteness  is  constant.”  (p.  659.) 

John  Hunter  describes  as  “ the  peculiar  character  of  pus,  globules  swimming  in  a 
(o)  Med.  Gaz.,  N.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  1839-40. 

(6)  Traitc  de  la  structure  du  Coour,  et  son  action  et  de  sea  Maladies,  vol.  ii.  Sup.  Paris,  1749.  4to. 
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fluid  which  is  coagulable  by  a solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,) 
■which  no  other  animal  secretion  he  knew  of  is.”  (p.  421.) 

(5)  This  does  not  accord  with  Guetekbock’s  (c)  observation,  who  says,  that  “ Pus  of  1 

every  kind  and  from  any  part  may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  into  a liquor  and  a sub-  | 

stance,  not  soluble  in  it,  but  only  suspended,  rendering  the  pus  turbid,  and  tinging  it  j 

yellow  ; which,  however,  1 could  not  completely  separate  by  straining,  although  the  most  j 

different  papers  were  used.  For  the  fluid  always  flowed  turbid,  and  the  paper  through  | 

which  I strained  being  obstructed,  the  pus,  diluted  with  water,  began  in  a short  time  to  J 

putrify.  But,  if  you  allow  it  to  remain  for  a longer  time  in  one  vessel,  you  will  find  a I 

supernatant  yellow  fluid,  the  greatest  part  of  which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  con- 
sists of  albumen.”  (p.  8.)] 

12.  The  fluid  (serum)  of  pus  shows  no  trace  of  globules:  it  exhibits 
all  the  signs  of  albumen  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  distinguislied,  like  the 
serum  of  the  blood  from  the  white  of  fowls’  egg  in  not  being  thrown 
down  by  aether.  This  fluid  also  contains  fat,  osmazome,  acetic  acid,  per- 
haps also  lactic  acid,  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  of  potash,  of  lime,  of  ammonia, 
(Bonnet,)  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  probably  also  acetone  and  lactate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  a trace  of  iron  and  silica. 

Henle  (a)  found  free  fat,  recognisable  by  the  microscope,  in  form  of  fatty  vesicles. 

Whether  many  substances  which  are  found  in  pus,  such  as  pyine,  gluten,  &c., 
are  proper  constituents  of  that  fluid  seems  still  doubtful;  as  also  whether  the  iron 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  some  admixture  of  blood. 

[Gdeterbock  has  entered  into  the  chemical  analysis  of  pus  at  very  considerable 
length,  (pp.  11,  19,)  and  he  describes  “ a new  substance  of  peculiar  character,”  to  which, 

“ although  found  not  only  in  pus,  but  also  in  mucus,  without  any  intermixture  of  pus,  . 
and  in  tubercular  matter,  he  gives  the  name  pyine,  (from  ttvos,  i.  e.  formed  of  pus,) 
because  he  first  discovered  it  in  pus.”  (pp.  12,  13.)  In  the  translation  of  Gerber’s  , 
Elements  of  General  Anatomy  (pp.  97,  100)  will  be  found  the  analyses  of  Vogel, 

J.  Martius,  Gueterbock,  Kock,  Goebel,  and  Dumas.]  | 

13.  The  globules  of  pus  vary  in  quantity,  sometimes  a larger,  some- 
times  a smaller  number  being  present ; the  thicker  and  better  the  pus,  the  ^ 
more  numerous  are  the  globules.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; the  larger  have  . 
a diameter  of  0,0004 — ^0,0005  of  a Paris  inch  ; are  of  pretty  uniform  size, 
usually  tolerably  round,  rarely  of  irregular  form  : most  of  them  have  an 
irregular  surface,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  covered  with  still  smaller  glo-  ) 
bules ; they  are  more  transparent  and  less  coloured  than  blood-globules.  . 
Between  these  larger  globules  swipi  about  a smaller  quantity  of  little  • ' 
granules,  rarely  as  large  as  blood-corpuscles.  If  the  larger  pus-corpus-  , j 
cles  are  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  they  become  more  trans- 
parent towards  the  edge,  darker  in  the  middle,  and  the  same  in  spirits  ,J 
of  wine.  In  acetic  acid  the  envelope  becomes  transparent,  finally  dis- 
solves,  and  leaves  behind  a nueleus  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  }; 
corpuscles  of  0,0001  of  a Paris  inch  in  diameter,  many  of  which  have  a 
central  indentation.  Sometimes  also  the  envelope  bursts,  and  the  nucleus 

is  set  free  by  shaking  or  rubbing.  The  envelope  consists  of  albumen.  4 

According  to  Mandt  (as  above)  the  larger  pus-glol)ules,  in  respect  to  their  size  j 
form,  appearance,  and  their  relation  to  chemical  agents,  exhibit  a perfect  accortlanceju 
with  those  globules  which  the  coagulated  fibrin  presents,  either  in  inflammatory  buff,  in  j 
false  membranes,  or  in  the  fibrils,  which  fibrin  forms  when  the  blood  is  shaken  atout  J 
with  albumen.  Mandt  applies  to  these  globules  the  name  Jibrin-glohules,  because^* 
they  owe  their  existence  to  the  coagulated  fibrin  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  and  jH 
external  to  the  vessels.  The  second  kind  of  globules,  the  diameter  of  which  varie*^^B 
from  to  of  a millimetre,  and  which  are  mixed  with  the  pus-globules,  belong  to^B 
the  globules  of  albumen  coagulated  by  the  salts  of  the  serum : they  are,  therefore,  moreijB 

fa)  Do  Pure  et  Granulitione  Commentatio  Vhysiologica.  Accedit  Tabula  icnea.  Bcrol.,  18S7.  '■ 

(b)  Symbol  ad  Anat.  vill.  Uerol.,  1837,  p.  24,  note.  V 
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numerous  as  the  serum  is  more  rich  in  salts.  They  are  frequently  found  among  fat- 
globules  of  different  diameters. 

[Goetekbock  appears  to  be  the  first  who  discovered  the  different  size  of  the  globules 
in  pus;  he  says: — “All  writers  who  have  hitherto  examined  pus,  Kaltenbrunneu  (6) 
alone  excepted,  (who  mentions  that  he  has  seen  corpuscles  and  granules  swimming  in 
the  pus  of  frogs,  although  in  pure  human  pus,  carefully  preserved  from  the  air,  he  states 
that  he  has  sometimes  seen  granules  of  equal  size,  (p.  16,))  speak  of  the  globules  swim- 
ming in  pus  as  of  only  one  kind.  I have,  however,  always  seen  globules  of  vastly 
different  size  in  pus,  of  which  only  the  largest  have  been  noticed  by  writers,  even  by 
Gruithuisen  and  E.  H.  Weber.  Although  these  exist  in  the  greatest  number  in  pus, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  tliat  smaller  ones  swim  among  them.  The  proportions  of  the 
globules  and  liquor  vary  in  every  kind  of  pus,  so  tliat  the  greater  be  the  number  of 
globules  the  thicker  and  better  is  the  pus,  and  vice  versd.”  (p.  8.)  The  size  and  form 
of  the  globules  and  granules  given  by  Chelius  are  those  stated  by  Gueterbock,  who, 
subsequently  comparing  the  globules  in  pus  with  the  corpuscles  of  other  animal  liquors, 
says  : — “ They  are  most  like  the  globules  I have  found  in  mucus,  but  more  irregular, 
unequal,  and  of  much  less  number,  most  of  which  are  of  the  same  size,  and  some  even 
larger  than  the  pus-globules,  as  I have  frequently  by  repeated  observations  ascertained, 
notwithstanding  E.  H.  Weber  contends  they  are  only  half  as  large.  Like  the  pus- 
globule,  they  also  contain  a nucleus,  consisting  of  granules.  I have  sometimes  seen 
globules  of  the  same  form  and  nature  swimming  in  the  saliva ; but  at  other  times  I have 
measured  them  twice  and  thrice  as  large.  Mixed  with  water,  they  quickly  swell  and 
are  decomposed.  Finally,  the  pus-globules  differ  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  not  only  in 
size,  but  also  in  chemical  properties,  since  the  envelope-  of  the  former  is  dissolved  by 
both  water  and  acetic  acid,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  dissolved  only  by  the  acetic  acid.” 

(p.  11.) 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Gueterbock  gives  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
pus-globules,  which  he  obtained  from  a wound  in  a horse : — “ The  globules  having  been 
most  carefully  washed,  and  had  concentrated  acetic  acid  poured  over  them,  were 
strained.  In  straining  the  envelopes  of  the  globules  were  dissolved.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  the  ferro-hydro-cyanite  of  potash,  a sediment  was  produced : the  one  part  of 
it  neutralized  by  the  carbonate  of  potash  was  first  rendered  turbid  and  then  precipitated, 
whence  I conclude  that  the  envelope  is  to  be  included  among  the  number  of  those  sub- 
stances which,  named  by  Berzelius  albuminous,  are  precipitated  by  the  ferro-hydro- 
cyanite  of  potash.  But  the  granules  forming  the  nuclei  of  the  globules  are  not  dissolved 
by  acids.  I cannot  yet  certainly  state  whether,  like  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  they  are 
dissolved  by  the  liquor  of  caustic  potash,  though  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  they 
are ; for  the  liquor  of  caustic  potash  (or  even  the  concentrated  carbonate  of  potash) 
being  added,  the  pus-globules  become  more  transparent,  and  are  less  perspicuous,  some 
after  a certain  time  vanish,  rudiments  of  the  envelopes  and  granules  being  here  and  there 
left.”  (p.  10.) 

The  pus-globules  described  by  Mayo  (a)  as  “ occasionally  seen  in  the  blood  of 
healthy  persons,”  the  only  person  in  whose  blood  he  had  not  found  them  being  an 
1 aged  woman  of  seventy-seven  years,  though  he  admits  that  “ nevertheless  they  differ  to 
1 a certain  extent  from  the  globules  which  are  seen  in  pus  from  an  ulcerated  sore,” 

I Gulliver  (6)  denies  being  pus-globules  at  all,  and  says  they  are  probably  the  large 
white  globules  of  the  blood  spoken  of  by  Magendie  and  Dr.  Davy. 

The  following  is  Gerber’s  account  of  the  formation  of  pus,  and  of  the  reproductive 
I organization  in  suppurating  wounds : — “A  continual  oozing  of  liquor  sangtiinis  takes  place 
I on  the  surface  of  the  wound ; the  coagulating  fibrin  forms  exudation-corpuscles,  which 
I are  partially  disposed  in  layers  on  the  wounded  surface  to  form  the  exudation-membrane, 
land  the  layers  nearest  the  living  surface  are  converted  into  cells,  which  become  further 
^and  difierently  organized  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues  to  be  reproduced.  The 
t cytoblasts  or  exudation-corpuscles  most  distant  from  the  wounded  surface  become  pus- 
|r corpuscles,  which,  with  serum,  form  true  pus,  which  on  the  one  side  covers  the  seat  of 
i organization,  separates  the  so-called  granulating  surface  from  external  influence,  and  on 
I the  other  forms  that  soft,  mild,  peculiar  medium  in  which  reproduction  proceeds  from 
:the  wounded  surfaces  towards  the  middle  of  the  wound,  and  by  which  foreign  substances 
lare  washed  out  of  the  wound. 

“Uhs.  The  exudation-corpuscles  lying  beyond  the  living  influence  of  the  wounded  sur- 
face, but  exposed  to  external  agency,  cannot  retain  their  life  for  any  length  of  time,  and, 

j (®)  Obser-vationesquaedam  microscoptrro  in  partibus  animalium  pellucidisinstitutscdo  inllammatione. 
Dissert,  inaug.  Ucroi.,  1835. 

(fc)  Medical  Gazette,  1839,  40,  p.  128.  (c)  lb.  p 201. 
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forsaken  by  the  organizing  principle,  degenerate  in  their  organic  formation,  and  their 
organic  chemical  blending ; whilst  those  in  contact  with  the  living  surfaces  of  the  body, 
proceed  in  their  further  organization : thus,  by  the  death  of  the  former,  is  given  life  to 
the  latter  (mors  vitee  origo.) 

“ Upon  the  free  exudation-corpuscles  first  appear  delicate  radiating  lines,  which  divide 
their  periphery  into  six  or  eight  (rarely  more)  segments  : these  lines  become  more  de- 
cided, and  the  capsule  appears  as  if  torn,  though  without  any  solution  of  continuity.  In 
some  even  the  nucleus  seems  inclined  to  break  into  from  two  to  four  pieces.  At  the 
same  time  the  originally  reddish-yellow  fiuid  fades,  the  divided  segments  of  the  capsule 
and  the  divisions  of  the  nucleus,  which  were  distinctly  linear,  become  rounded  into  co- 
hering granules,  whilst  the  now  perfectly  formed  pus  is  of  a greenish  colour.  The  true 
pus-corpuscles  thus  formed,  are  still  here  and  there  connected  together,  (the  pus-mem- 
brane,) like  the  cells  of  tessellated  epithelium ; are  specifically  heavier  than  the  serum ; 
appear  under  the  microscope  somewhat  larger  than  lymph-exudation  and  blood-cor- 
puscles (from  5^  to  iIj  of  a Paris  line  in  diameter ;)  are  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  min- 
gled with  oil-drops  and  albuminous  granules,  with  which  last  they  are  commonly  be- 
sprinkled, and  which  are  by  many  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  corpuscles,  they 
overlooking  the  usual  large  granules  which  in  their  connexion  with  the  pus-corpuscles 
are  so  attached  that  the  latter  at  first  appear  as  lenticular,  or  cake-like  quilted  cushions. 
Subsequently  the  granules  separate  still  more,  so  that  the  corpuscles  are  resolved  into 
their  elements ; old  pus  therefore  consists  for  the  most  part  of  these  more  or  less  isolated 
granules.  * * ^ The  younger  the  pus,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fibrin  (transition- 
cytoblasts)  and  the  older  it  is,  the  more  fat  does  it  generally  contain.  Thus,  in  the  de- 
generation of  its  organization,  from  its  commencement  to  its  perfection,  is  it  remarkably 
opposed  to  chyle,  in  reference  to  its  organic  and  chemical  relations.”  (pp.  47,  48.) 

“False  Pus.  Secreted  and  exuded  fluids  very  frequently  occur  in  man  and  beasts,  which 
without  closer — that  is,  microscopic — examination,  may  be  taken  for  pus,  because  they 
look  very  like  it,  and  chemically  often  do  not  differ  much  from  it,  and  yet  are  produced 
in  another  way,  and  are  of  different  nature.  On  the  contrary,  substances  are  deposited 
and  thrown  out  which  seem  very  different  from  pus,  and  yet  are  either  true  pus,  or 
veiy  nearly  allied  to  it. 

“ It  is  the  above-described  fluid  alone,  the  true  or  proper,  the  so-called  laudable  pus, 
which  is  a necessary  condition  of  reproduction ; therefore  I call  it  reproductive  pus  ; and, 
as  the  corpuscles  usually  consist  of  seven  granules,  they  may  also  be  called  septengran- 
ular  pus-corpuscles.  Previous  to  their  division,  these  corpuscles  always  belong  to  the 
nucleated  corpuscles ; they  are  degenerating  cytoblasts.  In  this  constant  quality  of  the 
true  pus-corpuscle  is  the  most  certain  criterion  for  distinguishing  pus  from  other  more 
or  less  similar  fluids ; and  that  fluid  which  contains  no  such  corpuscles,  or  with  them 
any  corpuscles  or  deposit  which  do  not  exist  in  the  pus  of  healthy  wounds,  is  either  not 
pus,  or  not  pure  pus.”  (pp.  53,  54.) 

The  following  are  Travers’s  views  on  the  constitution  of  pus  : — “ Pus,  I believe,” 
says  he,  “ to  obtain  its  characters  of  consistency,  opacity,  and  colour  after  exudation,  and 
to  consist  of  the  superfluous  or  waste  lymph  which  has  been  separated  during  the 
adhesive  stage  from  the  mass  of  blood  held  in  solution  by  the  serum,  being  thus  a 
chemical  modification  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis ; in  short,  the  latter 
fluid  deprived  of  its  original  character  and  property  of  spontaneous  coagulation.  Pus 
particles  resemble  those  of  lymph  seen  in  the  vessels  under  inflammation,  except  that 
they  appear  broken  down  and  partly  dissolved  in  their  texture  instead  of  compact  and  of 
less  regular  figure ; and,  if  when  suspended  in  a drop  of  fluid,  compared  with  the  classtic 
blood-corpuscle,  to  which  they  bear  no  analogy  whatever,  utterly  inert  and  devitalized. 
We  never  see  pus  in  the  blood-vessels  but  in  fatal  phlebitis,  and,  if  introduced  into  the 
circulation  by  injection,  it  is  destructive  to  life.  Although,  therefore,  a clean-wiped 
granulating  surface  soon  presents  a covering  of  pus,  it  is  exuded  as  a colourless  fluid 
of  a more  dense  and  unctuous  consistence  than  serum.  Its  appearance  is  siinultaueous 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  lymph-particle  from  the  veins,  the  suppurative  action 
being  determined,  or,  in  other  words,  the  separation  of  the  proper  lymph-particle  put 
an  end  to  by  its  sufficient  deposit  in  granulation,  and  the  inflammatory  nisus  still  pw- 
vailing  from  the  continuance  of  the  irritation,  for  no  imperfect  state  can  lie  perpetuated  ; 
the  superabundant  lymph-particle,  at  no  time  coloured,  along  with  the  pennanent  fluid 
or  serum  of  the  blood,  is  strained  off  through  the  pencils,  forming  the  terminal  loops  of 
the  granulation.  Thus  is  obtained  the  twofold  purpose  of  relief  to  the  loaded  capillary 
circulation,  and  a bland  and  homogeneous  protecting  fluid  for  the  granulation  during 
the  period  of  its  growth  up  to  that  of  final  organization.  When  the  rudimental  fihnn 
is  no  longer  needed  for  the  new  structure,  it  is  used,  as  in  nature  all  remnants  are,  for 
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I a new  but  not  less  important  purpose, — the  preservation  of  that  structure.  Pus  is  as 
! necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  granulation  as  lymph  was  to  its  formation;  but  a 
i change  is  necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  new  function,  and  this  is  provided  for  by  a new 
• arrangement  of  a new  action  of  the  secreting  capillaries,  and  a chemical  change,  which 
f destroys  its  vital  property  and  amalgamates  the  separated  lymph-globules  with  the 
1 serum  of  tlie  blood.  The  precedence  of  adhesive  to  suppurative  action  is  sufficient  to 
I render  presumable  a necessary  connexion  between  the  lymph  separated  during  the  first 
I process,  and  afterwards  disappearing,  and  to  explain  the  invariableness  of  this  relation 
' in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  e:^sions  of  serum 
; or  of  liquor  sanguinis  incidental  to  primary  wound  or  injury  of  any  kind  and  pus,  yet 
I the  ingredients  of  the  two  latter  are  the  same ; it  is  by  the  combinations  of  a vital  che- 
I mistry  that  their  appearance  and  sensible  properties  differ,  and  this  we  are  capable  of 
I imitating.  If  this  theory  be  admitted,  it  will  explain  the  appearance  of  pus  in  the 
absence  of  the  especial  granular  structure  or  distinct  pyogenic  membrane,  as  seen  upon 
mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  surfaces  and  canals ; and,  even  in  the  absence  of  fibrinous 
. exudation,  as  in  certain  modes  of  inflammation,  where  the  habit  of  the  parts  or  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inflammation  renders  them  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  adhesive  action, 
or  that  action  is  by  violence  interrupted.  Puriform  mucus,  muco-purulent  secretion, 
are  terms  in  common  use,  indicating  the  transition  stage  witnessed  in  these  cases ; so 
; also  the  modifications  of  colour,  consistence,  and  purity  are  explained,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  sanious,  flaky,  or  whey-like,  ichorous,  &c.,  and  the  improvement 
I of  the  secretion  by  elaboration  from  that  of  fistula;  and  sinuses  to  the  ‘ pus  laudabile  ’ of 
' old  authors  concurrent  with  the  improved  vitality  of  the  granulations,  meaning  a fuller 
; proportion  of  the  lymph-particle  to  the  serum,  and  vice  versd,  its  degeneration  in  eu- 
■ feebled  and  sinking  states  of  the  system.  Thus  also  is  explained  the  effect  of  inordinate 
; and  excessive  suppuration  to  superinduce  hectic,  from  the  excessive  withdrawment  of 
that  ingredient  which  forms  the  nutrient  and  restoring  principle  of  the  blood.  * * * 
The  conversion  of  the  blood-corpuscle  into  the  pus-corpuscle  is  a notion  altogether 
I gratuitous  and  unsupported  either  by  appearance  or  probability ; and,  to  my  mind,  the 
: above  is  a theory  more  reconcilable  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin  than 
; that  which  supposes  de  novo  formation  of  the  pus  globules.  But  the  wounds  of  cold- 
: blooded  animals  not  being  subjected  to  the  true  suppurative  process,  nor  those  of  mam- 
imalia  and  birds  disposed  to  free  suppuration,  there  appears  to  be  insuperable  difiiculty 
• in  establishing  this  theory  by  actual  demonstration.”  (pp.  172,  6.)] 

14.  The  nature  of  the  pus  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature 
' of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  formed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
I person,  according  to  the  degree  and  character  of  the  inflammation  ; it  may 
tbe  changed  by  other  fluids,  mingled  with  it.  We  distinguish  good  cream- 
Tike,  uniformly  consistent,  yellowish  white,  inodorous  pus,  {pus  honum  et 
i laudabile,  Lat.,)  thin,  mucous-like,  serous,  grayish,  greenish,  brownish,  and 
rmore  or  less  fetid  pus  {sanies,  ichor,  Lat.;  Jauche,  Qerm.')  (1).  These 
'varieties  of  pus,  as  well  as  the  fluid  products  of  inflammation  especially, 
depend  merely  on  the  different  proportions  of  the  materials  composing  it. 
All  these  products  are  derived  from  the  blood,  and  in  them  are  found  all 
rthe  same  materials  as  in  the  blood,  excepting  flbrin.  Thus  is  it  clear  why 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  cannot  ascertain  any  determinate 
difference  between  the  products  of  inflammation  and  the  serum  of  the 
I blood,  the  mucus,  the  serum  from  dropsy,  the  yellowish  white  fluid  {ma- 
’ ter  ia  pur  if  or  mis)  poured  out  from  inflamed  mucous  membranes  (2)  ; the 
rthin,  lymph-like  fluid  wliicli  exudes  from  inflamed  serous  membranes  (3) 
and  the  various  kinds  of  pus  appear  to  be  compounded  in  the  same  way. 
Their  difference  consists  only  in  the  different  proportions  of  tlie  several 
•substances,  in  their  dispo-sifion  to  organization,  and  in  the  greater  or  less 
advanced  degree  of  plastic  activity  (4). 

The  presence  of  globules  in  the  serum  has  been  long  since  proved  by  Bauer  and 
‘Faraday  (o),  as  also  by  Mandt  and  others  in  the  various  effusions  and  serosities  which 
occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  serum  of  dropsy  ; but  the  albumen  in  pus  is  in 

(a)  See  Home  on  the  Conversion  of  Pus  into  Granulations  or  New  Flesh,  in  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  p.  2. 
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a higher  degree  of  coagulation,  is  opake,  of  tolerable  consistence,  and  coagulates  less  by 
warmth,  and  by  the  concentrated  acids.  The  difference  between  creamy,  consistent, 
and  thin  serous  pus  depends  entirely  on  the  different  proportions  of  the  fluid  and 
of  the  pus-globules.  Bonnet,  (as  above,)  who  seems  not  to  know  the  pus-globules, 
derives  this  difference  from  the  greater  proportion  of  the  emulsive  fat  in  the  former  and 
its  smaller  proportion  in  the  latter.  We  may  give  every  kind  of  pus  that  semi-trans- 
parency, that  stringy  character,  that  adherence  of  its  parts  which  seem  especially  proper 
to  mucus,  if  we  mix  and  shake  it  up  with  a solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
whereby  the  proportion  of  one  of  its  components  is  increased.  The  consistence  of  pus 
is  to  a certain  extent  influenced  by  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  retained  in  the  body, 
the  absorption  of  its  fluid  part  thereby  occurring,  and  in  suppurating  surfaces  perhaps 
also  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  as,  in  the  ’latter  case,  when  the  pus  is  washed  off  clean, 
a clear  serous  fluid  is  always  observed  to  ooze  up.  In  this  manner  we  may  judge 
of  the  various  tests  of  pus,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  mucus.  According 
to  Grassmeyer  (a),  if  pus  be  mixed  with  twelve  parts  of  distilled  water  and  one  part 
of  liquor  potasses,  a viscous  transparent  jelly  capable  of  being  drawn  into  thread  is  formed, 
more  quickly  or  more  slowly  according  to  its  different  composition.  According  to 
Gruithctisen’s  microscopic  examinations  (6),  pus  exhibits  white  spherical  granules 
slightly  dotted  upon  the  surface,  which  after  some  hours  fall,  and  even  preserve  their 
round  form  in  pus  which  has  been  dried  and  again  moistened.  In  mucus  these  granules 
only  appear  when  it  is  previously  thinned  with  pure  fluid : the  granules  in  mucus 
are  less  numerous  and  dark-coloured.  Fischer  (as  above)  holds  it  best,  in  order 
to  determine  the  presence  of  pus  and  mucus,  to  mix  and  shake  together  the  questionable 
matter  with  two  or  three  parts  of  liquor  potasses  or  liquor  ammonies  caustici,  and  then  to 
add  hydrochlorate  or  nitric  acid  to  neutralisation.  If  it  contain  pus,  there  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  continued  addition  of  the  acid  a whitish  flocculent  sediment. 

[( 1)  “ Ichor,”  says  Gerber,  “ has  very  various  colours,  and  is  generally  more  fluid  than 
pus.  The  ulcer  is  a wound  with  a dead  surface  incapable  of  throwing  out  or  organizing 
plastic  lymph,  bedewed  with  a depraved  serum  (ichor)  destructive  of  every  exudation. 
This  ichor  acts  injuriously  on  the  ulcer,  destroying  it  and  eating  into  the  neighbouring 
vessels : hence  the  discharge  of  small  quantities  of  blood,  which  is  immediately  disco- 
loured in  the  ichor,  and  so  much  changed  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  rarely  coagulates, 
save  in  granules ; the  blood-corpuscles  appear  puffed  up,  corroded  superficially,  divided 
into  irregular  pieces  or  even  shrivelled  up.  The  blood-corpuscles  thus  altered  are 
denominated  ichor-corpuscles : they  are  commonly  covered  with  granules  attached  to 
them  or  partially  lying  on  them ; their  character  is  ascertained  in  the  discharge  of 
glanders  which  principally  consists  of  them.”  (p.  .56.) 

( 2)  “ Puriform  mucus,  secreted  in  the  last  stage  of  catarrhal  affections,  varies  according 
to  the  extent  of  reproduction  which  the  affected  mucous  membranes  require.  Should 
tlie  mucous  glands  and  follicles  be  altered  in  a less  degree  than  the  cuticle,  which 
after  catarrhs  is  always  produced  afresh,  then  the  mucus,  besides  the  usual  mucous 
corpuscles  and  granules,  contains,  instead  of  the  usual  older  elements  of  the  epithelium, 
which  are  large,  squamous,  granulated,  epithelial  cells  or  cylinders,  a large  addition 
of  newly-formed  small  lenticular  cells,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  often  recognised  with 
difficulty;  hence  rendering  them  very  like  large  exudation-corpuscles.  Sometimes 
among  these  young  epithelial  cells  true  pus-corpuscles  are  obserY'ed,  when  any  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  needs  reproduction.”  (p.  54.) 

(3)  “ In  serous  exudations,”  he  proceeds,  “ it  is  usual  to  find  albuminous  granules  m 

albuminous  fluids,  and,  if  a great  part  of  the  serum  be  again  removed  by  absorption, 
the  crystals  of  different  salts.  * After  plastic  exudations,  a yellowish  turbid 
fluid  is  found  in  the  affected  cavities  containing  fine  flocculi  of  a pale  yellow  colour 
these  are  partially  precipitated  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  appear  bestrewed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  exudation.”  (p.  42.)  _ 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  true  Pus  and  Ichor  have  been  already  mentioned. 

(4)  This  statement  of  our  author,  “ that  chemical  and , microscopical  examination 
cannot  ascertain  any  determinate  difference  between  the  products  of  inflammation  and 
the  serum  of  the  blood,”  &c.  &c.,  and  that  “ their  difference  consists  only  in  the  different 
proportions  of  the  several  substances,”  &c.  &c..  is  rather  too  hasty,  as  the  extracts  just 
quoted  from  Gerber  on  the  subject  show  that  tliere  is  a well-marked  distinction  among 
them. — J.  F.  S.] 

15.  Ptis  cannot  be  produced  witliout  inflannnation  ; but  the  latter  may 


(a)  AbhamUungvon  dcmEiteriin<l  den  Mittcln, 
Ihn  von  alien,  ilin  filinliclien  Fliissigkclton  an 
untcrscheiden.  Getting.,  1790. 


(i)  Naturhistorische  Untersuchungen  tiln'r  den 
Unterscliied  Zwisclien  Eiter  und  Schleira. 
clien,  1809. 
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exist  in  so  slight  a degree  as  to  be  scarcely,  or  even  not  at  all,  observable, 
and,  on  account  of  the  too  slight  vital  activity  of  the  organ,  the  low 
state  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  and  the 
. diseased  diathesis,  a serous  thin  pus  is  produced  without  the  appearances 
of  inflammation  being  manifest.  The  circumscription  also  of  the  pus  in  a 
. definite  cavity  proves  that  inflammation  must  have  been  present.  Ab- 
; scesses  thus  originating  are  called  Cold  Abscesses,  Lymph  Abscesses  {kalte 
Abscesse,  Lymph  Abscesse,  Lympligeschwiilste,  Germ. ; Abces  froid,  Fr.) 
They  are  always  the  consequence  of  a general  cacochemic  or  dyscracic 
. affection,  and  arise  either  spontaneously  and  commonly  in  many  places  at 
once,  or  are  produced  by  an  external  injury. 

We  may  very  properly  apply  with  Walther  the  name  Diathesis  puriilenta  to  that 
. general  condition  of  the  body  which  is  the  ground  of  these  abscesses ; but  it  is 
improbable  that  pus  can  be  formed  in  the  blood  itself  by  decomposition  within  the 
1 vessels,  and  that  the  blood  can  be  immediately  converted  into  pus.  The  circumstance 
. of  pus  having  been  found  in  the  blood,  cannot  form  a ground  for  this  opinion,  as  this, 
i if  the  walls  of  the  veins  are  not  inflamed,  intimates  merely  the  absorption  of  the  pus 
which  has  been  found  as  well  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  as  in  the  veins  (a).  The  so-called 
‘.abscess  of  congestion,  in  which  the  source  of  the  pus,  mostly  the  carious  destruction  of 
fbone,  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  collection  of  pus  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
tmust  be  distinguished  from  cold  abscess : this,  however,  will  be  considered  in  several 
::places. 

16.  The  commencement  of  cold  abscess  usually  sets  in,  without  any 
•sensibly  perceptible  local  appearance,  with  diminution  of  appetite,  general 
uneasiness,  slight  fatigue,  disturbed  sleep,  and  so  on.  Next  there  appears 
: on  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  (where  many  patients  fancy  they 
'have  had  a sort  of  prickly  sensation,)  most  commonly  between  the  shoulder- 
blades,  on  the  chest,  on  the  loins,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  a 
little,  not  discoloured,  elastic,  scarcely  fluctuating  swelling,  which  is  not 
painful,  and  at  the  utmost  gives  the  patient  an  obscure  sensation  of 
;tension  and  weight.  Gradually  the  swelling  enlarges,  often  to  a con- 
siderable size,  the  fluctuation  is  distinct,  and  the  symptoms  of  a disturbed 
assimilation  become  more  marked.  After  a shorter  or  longer  time,  the 
swelling  begins  to  be  painful,  the  skin  covering  it  reddens,  becomes  tense, 
the  general  appearances  mentioned  are  more  decided,  febrile  action  sets 
;n,  and  the  whole  countenance  of  the  patient  is  cachectic.  The  skin,  con- 
dnuing  to  thin,  at  last  breaks,  and  a quantity  of  thin,  pus-like,  often 
completely  putrid  and  stinking,  fluid  is  evacuated,  followed  by  a clear 
lischarge,  which,  if  the  neighbouring  bone  be  destroyed,  is  of  an  ichorous 
character.  By  this  great  loss  of  the  juices,  and  by  the  colliquative  sweats 
ind  purging,  which  soon  set  in,  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  speedily 
oroken  up. 

[The  cold  abscess  here  described  must  be  confounded  neither  with  Hunter’s  “ col- 
ections of  matter  without  inflammation,”  (p.  390,)  which  are,  as  he  says,  of  a scrofulous 
lature,  and  very  different  from  that  under  consideration,  nor  with  “ the  cold  abscess  of 
he  surgeons  of  the  Saracen  school,  the  chronic  abscess  of  modern  surgeons,”  mentioned 
y Boyer  and  Craioie(6)  (,pp.  43 — 163),  and  caused  by  chronic  inflammation. 

The  true  cold  abscess,  which  Cheeius  has  here  well  described,  is,  I believe,  very  rare, 
i have  recently  had  a case  of  which  the  following  is  a brief  account : — 

Philip  Coyne,  aged  26,  admitted  under  my  care, 

Aumst  2~th,  1844.  He  was  very  irritable,  complained  of  much  lassitude  and  debility, 
nd  that  he  had  some  diflaculty  in  passing  his  water,  for  which  about  a fortnight  ago  he 
ad  a catheter  passed,  but  had  not  been  since  inconvenienced.  He  did  not,  upon  exami- 
ation,  appear  to  have  any  surgical  complaint ; but,  as  he  had  been  ill-fed,  and  suffering 

(n)  See  CRirvrLHiEB,  Anatomie  Pathologique,  (6)  Elements  of  General  and  Pathological  Ana- 
)1.  i.  p.  200.  Gendbi.v,  as  above,  p 22.  tomy.  Edinburgh,  1828.  8vo. 
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privation  for  some  little  time  before  his  admission,  I kept  him  in  the  house  for  charity’s 
sake,  though  I suspected  he  was  feigning  illness.  He,  however,  grew  worse,  had  a hot 
skin,  with  much  perspiration,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  in  his  joints ; and,  again  complain- 
ing of  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  which  was  not,  however,  caused  by  any  stricture, 

1 considered  therefore  his  case  to  be  medical,  and,  on 

September  Zrd.  He  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Burton’s  care,  who  treated  him  with  sul- 
phate of  quinine  and  citrate  of  iron,  with  a colocynth  and  calomel  pill  occasionally. 

He  continued  growing  worse,  and,  on 

September  lOth.  I was  requested  to  see  him  again,  when  he  still  complained  of  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  his  urine,  and  had  a largely  diffused  swelling  extending  over  the  whole 
right  inguinal  region,  without  redness,  with  little  pain,  but  with  distinct  fluctuation, 
and  extending  down  behind  the  right  spermatic  cord  into  the  scrotum,  which  was  so 
little  protruded  that  the  swelling  there  was  only  accidentally  discovered.  The  swelling 
in  the  groin,  which  was  only  noticed  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  is  quite  subcutaneous.  I 
made  a puncture  a little  above  the  middle  of  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  drew  oft'  a pint  of 
healthy,  sweet-smelling  pus,  and  the  swelling  in  the  purse  subsided  as  it  flowed.  Haifa 
grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  nightly  was  ordered,  to  give  him  rest,  which  he  much 
needed. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  better,  and  a mutton  chop  with  porter  daily  was  ordered. 
September  \Zth.  There  is  little  discharge  from  the  puncture;  but  he  now  points  to 
another  subcutaneous  abscess  without  redness  and  with  little  pain,  beneath  the  spongy 
body  of  the  penis,  which  was  opened,  and  a table  spoonful  of  good  pus  voided.  He 
complains  of  much  tenderness  in  the  left  knee,  to  which  bran  poultice  was  ordered. 

September  \ith.  But  little  discharge  from  either  opening.  Since  yesterday  a large 
diffused  swelling  has  presented  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  below  the  arm-pit,  without  ; 
redness,  but  tender  and  with  indistinct  fluctuation.  ^ 

September  16tA.  The  abscess  just  mentioned  was  opened,  and  four  ounces  of  good  pus 
discharged.  He  now  points  to  another  diffused  swelling,  without  redness,  on  the  front  . 
of  the  right  shoulder,  which  fluctuates  indistinctly.  There  is  but  little  discharge  from 
the  groin.  For  the  last  two  days  he  has  been  taking  ammoniated  citrate  of  iron,  five 
grains,  with  a drachm  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  in  infusion  of  quassia  thrice  a day. 

I ordered  him,  in  addition,  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  as  he  sweats  very  profusely,  has  a 
quick,  feeble  pulse,  and  is  very  weak  and  thirsty. 

September  \lth.  The  abscess  on  the  shoulder  was  punctured,  and  about  an  ounce  of 
pus  discharged.  The  sweating  still  continuing,  he  was  ordered  to  take  of  dilute  nitric  . 
acid  ten  drops  in  infusion  of  roses,  thrice  a day. 

On  the  following  day.  being  nauseated  and  a little  sick,  a draught  of  peppermint  water 
with  a drachm  of  sulpWric  aether  was  ordered,  but  it  did  not  do  him  much  good,  and,  on 
September  I9th.  He  was  ordered,  instead,  five  minims  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
water,  a mustard  poultice  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  four  ounces  of  brandy  daily, 
instead  of  the  wine.  The  abscesses  on  the  shoulder  and  chest  discharge  freely ; but  those 
below  are  healed.  i 

September  21th.  On  the  whole,  somewhat  better ; but  the  discharge  is  still  very  profile.  j 
There  is  now  much  fluid  in  the  mucous  bag  behind  the  insertion  of  the  m.  rectus  fcmoris,  j 

and  the  knee  is  very  tender : the  bran  poultice  was  discontinued,  and  a blister  ordered, 
with  a poultice  afterwards.  _ _ J j , 

October  8th.  Has  not  materially  improved,  and  is  now  attacked  with  diarrhoea.  Or-  j 
dered  fifteen  minims  of  nitro-muriatic  aeid  three  times  a day.  ; 

October  9th.  The  diarrhoea  continues,  and  is  now  accompanied  with  sickness.  The  ^ 
acid  to  be  left  off,  and  in  its  stead  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  potass,  with  compound 
tragacanth  and  acacian  gum  powder  in  clove  water,  with  compound  spirits  of  ammonia,  1 
and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  every  four  hours.  I, 

October  21st.  On  the  whole,  better;  but  little  discharge  from  the  abscesses;  the  knee  t 
unimproved.  ^ 

October  28th.  Another  blister  applied  to  the  knee.  _ ^ 

November  2nd.  The  knee  considerably  swollen  and  painful ; an  issue  to  be  put  in  above 
and  below  the  joint. 

Having  got  into  a very  awkward  and  uneasy  posture,  his  left  leg  being  laid  completely 
on  the  outside,  and  not  moveable  without  great  pain,  I thought  it  advisable  to  get  the 
limb  on  an  amesburg,  and  gradually  from  day  to  day  to  raise  it  up  till  on  the  heel.  This 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  and  rendered  him  much  more  comfortable, 
and  the  knee  diminished  in  size,  as  the  issues  began  to  discharge.  He  never,  however, 
rallied,  but  gradually  continued  drooping,  became  very  excitable  and  so  weak  that  he 
continually  passed  his  motions  beneath  him.  A patient’s  death  near  him  had  very  much 
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troubled  him  during  his  illness,  and,  another  having  died  on  22nd  December,  he  again 
became  alarmed,  and  sunk  on  the  following  morning  without  any  other  especial  cause. 

The  examination  of  the  body  on  the  third  day  after  death  presented  the  following 
remarkable  and  unexpected  appearances,  as  he  had  never  made  any  complaint,  nor  had 
the  attendants  more  than  myself  noticed  any  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  the  results  which  occurred. 

The  body  generally  was  thin,  but  not  much  emaciated.  The  slough  on  the  rump 
had  exposed  a large  portion  of  the  sacrum.  Between  the  crest  of  the  right  ilium  and 
the  great  trochanter,  tlie  soft  parts  were  prominent  and  fluctuating. 

The  heart  and  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy. 

All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy  except  the  liver,  which  was  much  enlarged, 
and  extremely  pallid,  and  had  degenerated  into  fat  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  right  in.  iliacus  was  raised  from  the  concavity  of  the  ilium ; prominent,  tense, 

I fluctuating  when  touched,  and  the  fluctuation  communicated  to  the  external  prominence 

■ between  the  iliac  crest  and  trochanter.  When  the  muscle  was  cut  into,  a large 
quantity  of  dirty  stinking  pus  was  found  filling  the  iliac  pit  internally,  and  commu- 
nicating through  the  ischiatic  notch,  of  which  the  edge  had  become  carious  and  rough, 

■ with  a quantity  of  similar  pus  extravasated  among  the  gluteal  and  all  the  muscles  in 
. the  neighbourhood  of  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  All  the  muscles  were  separated  from 
I each  o^er,  and  had  assumed  a greenish  appearance.  In  front  of  the  joint  there  was 
I only  a small  collection  of  pus,  and  the  muscles  were  seemingly  healthy.  The  hip- 
: joint  contained  a small  quantity  of  dirty  purulent  fluid;  there  were  slight  traees  gene- 
1 rally  of  synovial  inflammation,  specially  at  the  notch,  and  where  the  acetabulum  was 
( devoid  of  cartilage.  The  right  ilium  was  rough  and  carious  on  both  external  and 

internal  surface,  and  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis  so  extensively  destroyed  that  slight 
force  separated  the  bones,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  carious. 

I The  left  knee-joint : nearly  all  the  articular  surfaces  deprived  of  their  cartilage,  small 
isolated  patches  alone  remaining,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bone  being  everywhere 
! rough  and  carious.  The  crucial  ligaments  were  only  partially  destroyed. 

i Neither  of  the  vertebral  bodies  were  affected  with  disease. — J.  F.  S. 

I My  friend  Dr.  Rigby  (a),  in  his  account  of  contagious  or  adynamic  puerperal  fever, 
i:  speaks  of  a peculiar  kind  of  abscess  following  attacks  of  that  disease,  which  we  saw  to- 
il gether  in  several  instances  at  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital.  “Where,”  says  he,  “the 
;i  constitution  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack  without  immediate  collapse,  and  the  local 

ii  mischief  been  controlled  by  appropriate  means,  we  find  that  fresh  efforts  are  made  to  rid 

II  the  circulation  of  the  morbid  matter  with  which  it  is  infected.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
5 seized  with  severe  pain,  with  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  one  of  the  large  joints,  pre- 
5 senting  all  the  appearance  of  arthritic  or  rheumatic  inflammation,  and  also  of  certain 
j muscles  especially,  the  supinatores  of  the  arm,  the  glutaei  and  gastroenemic.  The  painful 
t spot  soon  becomes  hard,  it  is  intensely  tender,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  feeling  of 
: fluctuation  indicates  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  from  which  a large  quantity  of  greenish 
I coloured  pus  mixed  with  blood  and  serum,  is  discharged.  The  cellular  tissue  beneath 
tthe  skin  and  between  the  muscles  is  equally  affected,  and,  if  examined  when  the  abscess 
iis  just  beginning  to  form,  will  be  found  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  softened,  infiltrated. 
Band  here  and  there  condensed  with  lymph  or  pus,  precisely  as  in  cases  of  gangrenous  ery- 
-sipelas : the  muscular  tissue  has  entirely  lost  its  red  colour,  and  closely  resembles  the 
;appearance  of  boiled  meat,  its  structure  so  softened  as  to  tear  easily  under  the  fingers, 
iand  interspersed  with  deposits  of  immature  lymph  and  purulent  fluid,  the  commence- 
I'ment  of  what  would  have  been  an  abscess.  Like  gangrenous  ei7sipelas,  the  extent  of 
;the  abscess  does  not  seem  to  be  limited  by  a surrounding  wall  of  healthy  lymph,  as  seen 
in  a common  phlegmon,  but,  if  deep  beneath  the  surface,  it  continues  to  spread  in  all  di- 
rections, until  nearly  the  whole  limb  appears  to  be  implicated  in  one  immense  abscess : 
hence,  in  those  patients  who  have  recovered  under  these  attacks,  the  limb  has  frequently 
ibeen  rendered  useless,  the  muscles  being  atrophied  and  coherent.”  (p.  291.)  The  fol- 
flowing  observation  of  the  same  writer  in  reference  to  the  contagious  nature  of  these 
•ibscesses  is  extremely  important.  “ That  the  discharges  from  a patient  under  puer- 
weral  fever  are  in  the  highest  degree  contagious,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  his- 
nory  of  lying-in  hospitals.  The  puerperal  abscesses  are  also  contagious,  and  may  be  com- 
ununicated  to  healthy  lying-in  women,  by  washing  with  the  same  sponge  ; this  fact  has 
Nieen  repeatedly  proved  at  the  Vienna  hospital ; but  they  are  equally  communicable  to 

I vomp  not  pregnant : on  more  than  one  occasion  the  women  engaged  in  washing  the  soiled 
i)ed  linen  of  the  General  Lying-in  Ho.spital,have  been  attacked  with  abscesses  in  the  fingers 
->r  hands,  attended  with  rapidly  spreading  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue.”  (p.  292.)] 
(fl)  A System  of  Midwifery,  Lond.,  1844,  forming  part  of  Tweedie's  Library  of  Medicine. 
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17.  Beinl,  Rust,  and  others,  consider  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
lymph-swelling  to  be  an  extravasation  of  lymph,  depending  on  a rupture 
of  the  lymph-vessels,  or  on  an  unnatural  exten.sion  of  their  walls,  and  they 
explain  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  the  constitution  and  so  on, 
which  occur  at  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  and  after  its  bursting,  by 
the  continued  loss  of  the  lymph  (a).  The  observations  made  on  the  fluid 
contained  in  these  swellings  (which  Rust  imagined  to  be  only  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  disease,  transparent  and  colourless)  have  shewn  that  it  has 
more  of  the  properties  of  pus  than  of  actual  lymph,  and  Waltiier  has 
decidedly  proved  that  the  acceptation  of  the  term  lymph-swellings  in  the 
sense  just  mentioned  is  inadmissible  ; that  they  must  be  considered  only 
as  abscesses  (lymph-abscesses)  preceded  by  a stealthy,  if  not  a sensibly 
perceptible,  inflammatory  condition,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  too 
much  depressed  vital  activity,  could  not  produce  a plastic  consistent  pus, 
but  only  a secretion  of  a thin  more  or  less  turbid  lymphatic  fluid.  The 
opinion  advanced  by  Beinl  that  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  subjects 
are  commonly  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  the  weakly,  that  men  more 
than  females,  and  that,  without  an  external  injury,  a general  diseased  con- 
dition is  incapable  of  producing  a lymph-abscess,  is  incorrect,  and  has  been 
disproved  by  Rust.  How  frequently,  even  by  writers  on  lymph-swellings, 
cold  abscesses  and  such  collections  of  pus  as  have  formed  at  distant  parts 
(congestion-abscess)  (b),  in  consequence  of  carious  destruction  of  the  bones 
of  the  vertebral  column,  have  been  taken  for  lymph-swellings,  and  treated 
as  such,  I myself  have  frequently  observed. 

Nasse  (c)  describes  a case  in  which  a powerful  healthy  young  man,  in  consequence  of 
an  external  injury,  had  a swelling  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  contents 
of  which,  after  opening,  perfectly  resembled  lymph.  The  pouring  out  of  a clean 
transparent  fluid  could  not  be  allayed  by  any  treatment  recommended  for  lymph- 
swellings,  and  the  patient  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  hectic  consumption.  The  local 
use  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  alone  brought  the  lymph-vessels  to  close.  This 
case  (which  I myself  saw,  although  only  once,  in  passing  through  Halle,  and  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  continued  outflowing  of  clear  lymph  which  could  be  increased  by 
pressure)  proves  that  a collection  of  lymph  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  possible,  as  the 
consequence  of  an  actual  tearing  of  lymph-vessels  by  external  violence,  the  exudation 
from  which  ceases  only  by  obliteration  of  the  torn  vessels.  Cases  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  undoubtedly  very  rare ; to  them  alone  can  be  applied  the  term  li/mph-strelling 
in  its  proper  sense,  and  therefore  the  above  advanced  opinion,  “ that  the  cases  com- 
monli/  spoken  of  as  lymph-swellings  are  merely  modifications  of  abscesses,”  is  rather 
confirmed  than  contraclicted.  This  opinion  Langenbeck  (d)  has  also  advanced ; although, 
he  adds,  that  not  unfrequently  a swelling  is  observed  on  the  elbow,  which  is  formed 
sometimes  from  a local  cause,  and  sometimes  also  without,  is  situated  immediately 
on  the  olechranon,  and  contains  a clear  lymphatic  fluid  enclosed  in  a cyst,  which 
deserves  the  name  of  lymph-swelling,  I must  yet  deny  this  assertion,  as  this  swelling 
at  the  elbow  joint  is  a dropsy  of  the  mncous  bag  there  situate,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  Hygroma  cysticum  patellare.  Just  as  little  also  cani  I agree  with  tlie  opinion  of 
Ekl  (e),  who  considers  the  lymph-swelling  as  an  expanded  mucous  bag  in  which  there  is 
a diseased  secretion  going  on.  Zembsch  (/),  according  to  Kluge,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  different  opinions  of  writers,  distinguishes,  1st,  the  acute  and  chronic  lymph- 
swelling, as  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  disease;  2nd,  tlie  false  lymph-swelling  or 
lymphatic  abscess. 

[A  case  marked  in  my  note-book,  “ Collection  of  synovial  fluid  within  the  femoral 
sheath,”  which  occurred  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1839,  seems  to  me  more  nearly  allied 


(n)  J.  A.  Schmidt, fiber  den  Grand  dor  Todflich- 
keit  de  Lympbgeschwiilstc ; in  Abhandlun^cu 
der  Medic.  Chirurg.  Jos.  Akadeinie  in  Wien, 
vol.  ii. 

(6)  A.  Pauli,  Hemcrkungen  flber  Congestions 
abscesse;  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  vii.  p.  383, 
vol.  viii.  p.  434. 


(c)  Arcbiv  fiir  medicinische  Erfahrung  J[on 
Horn,  Nasse,  und  Henke,  vol.  i.  1817,  p.  3m- 

(d)  As  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

(e)  Bericht  fiber  die  Ergebnissc ; in  ChimrR* 
Klinikum  zu  Lnndshut.  Landshut,  1824.  4to. 

Ueberdu  Lymphgeschwulst ; In  Rusts  Ma- 
gazui,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1. 
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to  the  lyraph-abscess  of  this  paragraph,  of  which  I was  then  ignorant  than  to  a collection 
of  synovia,  as  I thought  it  perhaps  might  be.  The  patient  was  a healthy  country  lad, 
seventeen  years  old,  who  three  years  previously  had  received  a blow  on  the  upper  outer 
part  of  his  left  thigh,  but  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  its  effects.  Two  months  since 
: he  noticed  a swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  same  thigh,  about  a hand’s  breadth  above  the 
i knee-cap,  which  gradually  increased  both  downwards  and  upwards,  so  that  at  his  admis- 
■ sion  it  occupied  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  from  a little  above  the  knee  to  near 
1 the  great  trochanter,  fluctuated  distinctly,  and  was  presumed  to  be  an  abscess  in  the 
. outer  chamber  of  the  femoral  sheath.  Fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  in 
I mucilage  thrice  a day  were  ordered,  to  excite  absorption,  which  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  weeks  without  benefit.  The  thigh  then  having  increased,  and  fluctuation  and 
swelling  having  extended  about  the  whole  knee,  I made,  by  the  direction  of  my  then 
colleague  Tkavers,  whose  patient  he  was,  an  incision  two  inches  long,  about  the  middle 
of  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  expecting  to  evacuate  pus  or  open  the  femoral  sheath ; but 
ineither  pus  nor  any  other  fluid  escaped,  although  I cut  into  the  m.  vastus  externvs  an 
inch  deep.  A tent  of  lint  was  left  in  the  wound  to  keep  it  open,  and  hasten  the  escape 
'of  pus  if  any  should  make  its  way  through  the  wound ; but  none  appeared,  and  in  the 
•course  of  a fortnight  the  wound  had  entirely  healed.  The  tincture  of  iron,  which  had 
ibeen  continued  to  this  time,  was  now  left  off,  and  two  grains  of  iodide  of  iron  thrice  a day, 
(Ordered  in  its  stead.  A week  after  the  whole  thigh  was  wrapped  in  mercurial  ointment, 
and  swathed  in  a roller.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  three  weeks,  but  without 
any  diminution  in  size,  or  apparent  change ; fluctuation  was  still  very  distinct,  and  the 
ifingers  of  one  hand  being  applied,  whilst  pressure  was  made  with  the  other  hand  alter- 
laately  above,  a thrilling  fluctuation  was  felt.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  introduce 
,i  grooved  needle  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  some  fluid  very  similar  to  synovia 
.escaping  by  it.  an  abscess  lancet  was  then,  with  my  colleague’s  consent,  thrust  in,  making 
an  opening  an  inch  long  in  the  skin,  and  half  its  length  in  the  sheath,  from  which 
escaped  about  twenty  ounces  of  the  seemingly  synovial  fluid,  which  nearly  emptied  the 
aavity,  leaving  a rather  moveable  lump  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh, 
ihe  character  of  which  I could  not  make  out.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  carefully 
nrought  together,  the  limb  rolled,  and  in  four  da^  union  had  taken  place.  A week  after 
mother  free  puncture  below  the  former  voided  a quart  of  the  same  fluid  as  before,  and 
rn  applying  heat  it  coagulated  speedily  and  almost  entirely.  The  wound  was  left  open, 
,;nd  a roller  applied  above  and  below  it ; but  in  the  course  of  a week  it  had  again  united, 
■nd  fluid  was  again  secreted,  though  in  smaller  quantity.  A solid  but  moveable  swel- 
r.ng  had  at  this  time  also  formed  to  some  extent  around  the  wounds.  The  iodide  of  iron 
;'as  then  omitted,  and,  instead,  was  ordered  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  four  ounces,  with 
;ve  grains  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  a day ; the  whole  thigh  to  be  enveloped  in  ointment 
f i(^ide  of  potash.  Three  weeks  after  the  solidification  had  increased,  and  the  fluc- 
aation  generally  was  less  distinct,  and  soon  after  the  ointment  was  given  up,  and  mer- 
arial  plaster  applied.  Two  months  after,  having  begun  to  take  the  iodide  of  potash, 
ee  thigh  had  much  diminished,  there  was  less  fluctuation,  the  middle  outer  skin  was 
rmost  solid,  and  there  is  less  effusion  about  the  knee.  The  diminution  of  size  and  fluc- 
lation  continued,  and  in  about  two  months  he  was  able  to  walk  about.  He  continued 
lith  us  about  four  months  longer,  and,  when  he  left  the  house,  the  swelling  about  his 
,aee,  although  not  completely  subsided,  had  so  considerably  diminished  as  not  to  inter- 
re  with  his  walking. — J.  F.  S.] 

18.  Ulceration  Lat, ; Verschwdrung,  Germ.  \ Ulceration, 

T.)  is  distinguished  from  suppuration,  in  being  connected  with  an  actual 
■istruction  of  parts,  (by  ulcerative  absorption,)  and  with  the  secretion  of 
tliin,  acrid,  fetid,  and  variously  coloured  pus-like  fluid.  It  arises  either 
lamediately  from  inflammation,  or  from  a preceding  abscess.  Its  causes 
1*8  either  local  injury,— for  instance,  improper  treatment  of  the  abscess 
l iich  has  been  opened,— or  general  disease,  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  and 
on. 

r In  considering  the  subject  of  ulceration,  or  “ ulcerative  inflammation,”  as  he  most 
■>perly  calls  it.  Hunter  first  indicates  the  economy  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
aks  of  them  in  two  views : first,  as  they  absorb  matter,  which  is  not  any  part  of  the 
j chine  ; secondly,  as  they  absorb  the  machine  itself.”  The  former  of  these  functions 
J )f  two  kinds,  of  which  the  one  absorbs  external  matter,  either  applied  to  the  skin 
-eceived  into  the  alimentary  canal ; and  the  other  takes  up  internal  matter,  as  many 
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of  the  secreted  juices,  the  fat  and  the  earth  of  bones,  &c. ; both,  however,  serve  princi- 
pally to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  other  and  even  hurtful  purposes. 
The  second  function,  that  of  “ removing  parts  of  the  body  itself,  » # » may  be 

viewed  in  two  lights.”  The  one  view  presents  them  as  causing  “ a wasting  of  the  M'hole 
machine  or  part,  * * ♦ which  I call  interstitial  absorption,  because  it  is  remov- 

ing parts  of  the  body  out  of  the  interstices  of  that  part  which  remains,  leaving  the  part 
still  as  a perfect  whole.  But  this  mode  is  often  carried  further  than  simply  wasting  of 
the  part ; it  is  often  continued  till  not  a vestige  is  left,  such  as  the  total  decay  of  a tes- 
ticle.” The  other  view  exhibits  them  as  “ removing  whole  parts  of  the  body,”  and 
“ may  be  divided  into  the  natural  and  diseased.”  Under  natural  circumstances  the 
absorbents  “ are  to  be  considered  as  the  modellers  of  the  original  construction  of  the 
body for  “ no  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  original  formation  of  many  of  the  parts, 
either  in  the  natural  gi-owth,  or  that  formation  arising  from  disease,  in  which  the  ab- 
sorbents are  not  in  action,  and  take  not  a considerable  part ; this  absorption  I shall  call 
modelling  absorption.  * * Absorption,  in  consequence  of  disease,  is  the  power  of 

removing  complete  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  in  its  operation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
first  of  this  division  or  modelling  process,  but  very  different  in  the  intention,  and  there- 
fore in  its  ultimate  effects.  This  process  of  removing  whole  parts  in  consequence  of 
disease,  in  some  cases,  produces  effects  which  are  not  similar  to  one  another ; one  of 
these  is  a sore  or  ulcer,  and  I therefore  call  it  (the  absorption)  ulcerative.  In  other 
cases  no  ulcer  is  produced,  although  whole  parts  are  removed ; and  for  this  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  a term ; but  both  may  be  denominated  progressive  absorption. 
*****  It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  a part  of  the  body  can  be 
removed  by  itself ; but  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  a body  can  form  itself, 
which  we  see  daily  taking  place ; * * * but  this  I may  assert,  that  wherever  any 
solid  part  of  our  bodies  undergoes  a diminution,  or  is  broken  in  upon,  in  conse-: 
quence  of  any  disease,  it  is  the  absorbing  system  which  does  it.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  that  some  whole  living  part  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident  that  na- 
ture, in  order  to  effect  this,  must  not  only  confer  a new  activity  on  the  absor- 
bents, but  must  throw  the  part  to  be  absorbed  into  such  a state  as  to  yield  to  this; 
operation.  This  is  the  only  animal  power  capable  of  producing  such  effects,  and, 
like  all  other  operations  of  the  machine,  arises  from  a stimulus  or  au  irritation ; all 
other  methods  of  destruction  being  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  The  first  by 
cutting  instruments,  as  knives,  saws,  &c. ; the  second  by  caustics,  metallic  salts,  &c. 
The  process  of  ulceration  is  of  the  same  general  nature  in  all  cases ; but  some  of 
the  causes  and  effects  are  very  different  from  one  another.”  (pp.  440,  2.)  ‘‘  Thisi 
process  of  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body,  either  by  interstitial  or  progressive  absorp- 
tion, answers  very  material  purposes  in  the  machine,  without  which  many  local 
diseases  could  not  be  removed,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  destroy  the 
person.  It  may  be  called  in  such  cases  the  natural  surgeon.  It  is  by  the  progressive 
absorption  that  matter  or  pus,  and  extraneous  bodies  of  all  kinds,  vvhether  in  conse^ 
quence  of  or  producing  inflammation  and  suppuration,  are  brought  to  the  external  surface ; 
it  is  by  means  of  this  that  bones  exfoliate ; it  is  this  operation  which  separates  sloughs; 
it  is  the  absorbents  which  are  removing  old  bones,  while  the  arteries  are  supplying 
new  ones;  and,  although  in  these  last  cases  of  bones  it  arises  from  disease,  yet  it  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  modelling  process  of  the  system  in  the  natural  formation  of 
bone ; it  is  this  operation  that  removes  useless  parts,  as  the  alveolar  processes  when 
the  teeth  drop  out,  or  when  they  are  removed  by  art ; as  also  the  fangs  of  the  shedding 
teeth,  which  allows  them  to  drop  off ; and  it  is  by  these  means  ulcers  are  formed.  It 
becomes  a substitute  in  many  cases  for  mortification,  which  is  another  mode  fw 
the  loss  of  substance  ; and  in  such  cases  it  seems  to  owe  its  taking  place  of  raorufi- 
cation  to  a degree  of  strength  or  vigour  superior  to  that  where  mortification  taki'S 
place ; for,  although  it  arises  often  from  weakness,  yet  it  is  an  action,  while  mo^ 
tification  is  the  loss  of  all  action.  In  many  cases  it  finishes  what  mortification  had 
begun,  by  separating  the  mortified  part.  These  two  modes  of  absorption — the  inter- 
stitial and  the  progressive — are  often  wisely  united,  or  perform  their  purposes  often  ffl 
the  same  part  which  is  to  be  removed;  and  this  may  be  called  the  mired,  wliich^  I b*" 
lieve  takes  place  in  most  cases,  as  in  that  of  extraneous  bodies  of  all  kinds  coming  to 
the  skin ; also  in  abscesses,  when  in  soft  parts.  It  is  the  second  kind  of  interstitw 
absorption,  the  progressive  and  the  mixed,  that  become  mostly  the  object  of  surgery; 
although  the  first  ot  the  interstitial  sometimes  takes  place  so  as  to  lie  worthy  of 
tion.  This  operation  of  the  absorption  of  whole  parts,  like  many  other  process 
the  animal  economy,  arising  from  disease,  would  often  appear  to  be  doing  miscnie . 
by  destroying  parts  which  are  of  service,  and  where  no  visible  good  appears  to  an 
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from  it : ♦ * * but  in  all  cases  it  must  still  be  referred  to  some  necessary  purpose ; for, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  those  parts  have  not  the  power  of  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  it  becomes  a substitute  for  mortification ; and,  indeed,  in  many  ulcers  we  shall 
see  both  ulceration  and  mortification  going  on ; ulceration  removing  those  parts  that 
have  power  to  resist  death.”  (pp.  444,  5.)  . . 

As  regards  *•  the  absorption  of  whole  parts  from  disease,  it  would  appear,  ’ says 
Hunter,  “ that  they  are  capable  of  being  absorbed,  from  five  causes : first,  from  parts 
being  pressed ; secondly,  from  parts  being  considerably  irritated  by  irritating  sub- 
stances; thirdly,  from  parts  being  weakened;  fourthly,  from  parts  being  rendered 
useless;  fifthly,  from  parts  becoming  dead.”  (p.  446.) 

“ The  dispositions  of  the  two  parts  of  the  living  body,  which  absorb  and  are  absorbed, 
must,”  says  Hunter,  “ be  of  two  kinds  respecting  the  parts  ; one  passive  and  the  other 
active.  The  first  of  these  is  an  irritated  state  of  the  part  to  be  absorbed,  which  renders 
; it  unfit  to  remain  under  such  circumstances ; the  action  excited  by  this  irritation 
being  incompatible  with  the  natural  actions  and  the  existence  of  the  parts,  whatever 
: these  are,  therefore  become  ready  for  removal,  or  yield  to  it  with  ease.  The  second  is, 

■ the  absorbents  being  stimulated  to  action  by  such  a state  of  parts,  so  that  both  conspire 
r to  the  same  end.  When  the  part  to  be  absorbed  is  a dead  part,  as  nourishment  or  ex- 
rtraneous  matter  of  all  kinds,  then  the  whole  disposition  is  in  the  absorbents,  (p.  446.) 
i’Many  parts  of  our  solids  are  more  susceptible  of  being  absorbed,  especially  by  ulcera- 
I tion,  than  others,  even  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  while  the  same  part 
^shall  vary  its  susceptibility  according  to  circumstances.”  (p.  447.) 

; “ Progressive  absorption  is  divisible  into  two  kinds,  one  without  suppuration,  and 

I the  other  with.  * The  absorption  which  does  not  produce  suppuration  may  take 
jiplace,  either  from  pressure  made  by  sound  parts  upon  diseased  parts,  or  by  diseased 
iiupon  sound  parts.”  fp.  454.)  The  absorption  attended  with  suppuration,  “ which  I call 
ulceration,”  * * * is  connected  with  the  formation  of  pus,  being  either  a consequence 
if  it  or  producing  it,  and  is  that  which  in  all  cases  constitutes  an  ulcer.  It  is  this 
hich  principally  constitutes  the  progressive  absorption.  This  ditfers  from  the  fore- 
oing  in  some  circumstances  of  its  operations.  It  either  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
suppuration  already  begun,  and  then  the  pus  acts  as  an  extraneous  body,  capable  of 
producing  pressure ; or  absorption  attacks  external  surfaces  from  particular  irritations 
or  weakness,  in  which  case  suppuration,  forming  an  ulcer,  must  follow,  let  the  cause  of 
:hat  breach  or  loss  of  substance  be  what  it  may.”  (p.  456.) 

This  process  of  ulceration  or  absorption  with  suppuration,  is  almost  constantly 
lattended  by  infiammation,  but  it  cannot  be  called  an  original  infiammation  but  a 
Consequent,  which  ^ve  rise  to  the  term  ‘ulcerative  inflammation.’  It  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  perhaps  it  is  simply  this  inflammation  which 
attends  it.”  (p.  457.) 

“ The  effect,  then,  of  irritation,  as  above  described,  is  to  produce  first  the  adhesive 
jinflammation  in  such  parts  as  will  readily  admit  of  it,  and,  if  that  has  not  the  intended 
bflfect,  the  suppurative  takes  place,  and  then  the  ulceration  comes  on  to  lead  the  matter 
jJready  formed  to  the  skin  if  it  is  confined.”  (p.  458.)  “Any  irritation  which  is  so 
peat  as  to  destroy  suddenly  the  natural  operations  of  any  one  part,  and  the  effect  of 
irhich  is  so  long  continued  as  to  oblige  the  parts  to  act  for  their  own  relief,  produces 
)n  some  parts,  first,  the  adhesive  inflammation ; and,  if  the  cause  be  increased  or  con- 
iinue  still  longer,  the  suppurative  state  takes  place,  and  all  the  other  consequences,  as 
! Iceration ; or,  if  in  the  other  parts,  as  secreting  surfaces,  then  the  suppurative  takes 
tlace  immediately,  and,  if  too  violent,  the  adhesive  will  succeed  ; or,  if  parts  are  very 
iiuch  weakened,  the  ulcerative  will  immediately  succeed  the  adhesive,  and  then  suppu- 
iation  will  be  the  consequence.  This  species  of  ulceration  in  general  gives  considerable 
tain,  which  pain  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  soreness ; ■>  * » but  it  does 
;iot  attend  all  ulcerations,  for  there  are  some  of  a specific  kind,  which  give  little  or  no 
lain,  such  as  the  scrofula ; but,  even  in  this  disease,  when  the  ulceration  proceeds 
tretty  fast,  it  gives  often  considerable  pain  : therefore  the  pain  may  in  some  degree  be 
(roportioned  to  the  quickness  of  its  operation.  The  greatest  pain  which  in  general 
tends  this  operation  arises  from  those  ulcerations  which  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
f bringing  the  matter  of  an  abscess  to  the  skin,  as  also  where  ulceration  begins  upon  a 
irface,  or  is  increasing  a sore  : whether  the  increase  of  pain  arises  from  the  ulcerative 
;iflammation  singly,  or  from  the  adhesive  and  ulcerative  going  on  together  in  the 
ime  point,  is  not  easily  determined  ; but,  in  some  cases,  these  three  are  pretty  rapid 
li  their  progress,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pain  arises  from  all  these 
In  those  cases  where  ulceration  is  employed  in  separating  a dead  part,  such 
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as  sloughing,  exfoliation,  &c.,  it  is  seldom  attended  -with  pain : perhaps  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  assign  a cause  for  this.”  (p.  459.) 

The  following  are  some  of  Tkaveus’s  observations  on  this  important  subject; — 
“ Ulceration,  when  it  occurs,  is  consecutive  to  adhesion  and  suppuration,  in  almost  all 
cases ; and,  although  suppuration  may  now  and  then  pass  without  ulcerations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  adhesion  prevents  suppuration,  yet  the  frequent  case  of  ulcerative 
inflammation  succeeding  to  abscess,  and  the  very  rare  existence  of  ulceration  without 
pus,  constitute  the  ulcerative,  third  in  order,  of  the  processes  of  inflammation.”  (p.  187.) 

“ Ulcerative  absorption  never  occurs  but  as  an  inflammatory  process,  and  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  in  this  process  is  therefore  exclusively  a morbid  one,  and  generally 
partakes  of  an  increase  proportionate  and  corresponding  to  the  opposed  action  of  morbid 
secretion.”  (p.  188.) 

“ The  ulcerative,  being  a purely  vital  action  of  the  absorbents  proper  to  the  part 
affected,  goes  on  progressively,  either  by  perforation  of  the  substance,  or  by  an  en- 
croachment on  the  surface,  or  by  undermining  and  separating  parts  prepared  by  dis- 
organization or  actual  death  for  being  cast  off.  The  texture  of  the  part  determines 
which  of  these  modes  of  action  is  employed.  The  cornea,  the  cartilage,  and  bone 
present  the  penetrating  and  circumscribed,  foveolous  or  fossulated  ulcer,  a pit  or  chink ; 
the  cellular  membrane  presents  the  hollowing  and  undermining  process,  as  in  the 
sinuses  and  pouches  of  abscess  in  cellulous  parts  and  on  the  margin  of  indolent  ulcers, 
also  between  the  articular  extremities  of  bones  and  their  cartilages  ; the  spreading  or 
superficial  ulceration  is  best  exemplified  in  the  skin.  But  it  is  always  by  the  ab- 
sorbents proper  to  the  inflamed  surface  that  this  action  is  carried  on.”  (p.  190.) 

“ The  ulcerative  process  stands  between  the  life  and  death  of  parts  subjected  to  its 
action,  and  administers  to  either,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; being  the 
instrument  of  reparation  in  the  suppurative  and  adhesive  inflammation,  and  of  sepa- 
ration and  removal  of  the  waste  and  decayed,  in  the  suppurative  and  gangrenous.  It 
is  the  agent  of  granulation  in  the  former,  of  sloughing  in  the  latter,  case,  suppuration 
being  the  common  link  by  which  these  extreme  processes  are  connected.  Without 
granulation  ulceration  is  a wasting  process  ; with  it,  a repairing  one.  In  like  manner, 
ulceration  without  suppuration  is  a devastation  without  means  of  control  or  repair.” 
(pp.  191,  2.) 

“ An  ulcer  is  a patent  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  pathology,  not  only  of  the  ulcer- 
ative, but  of  all  the  processes  of  inflammation ; and,  as  it  is  that  vital  action  by  which 
not  only  the  dead  are  separated  from  the  living,  but  the  living  are  removed,  which  have 
undergone  such  organic  changes,  or  lost  so  much  of  their  vital  power  as  to  be  incapable 
of  resisting  absorption,  it  may  be  regarded,  as  before  observed,  as  an  agent  for  life  and 
death,  and,  if  in  one  case  the  ‘ natural  surgeon,’  (Hunter,)  in  another  the  natural 
destroyer.”  (p.  196.)] 

19.  Hardening  {Induratio,  Lat. ; Verhdrtung,  Germ. ; Induration,  Fr.) 
occurs  when  during  inflammation  the  fluids  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue 
{par.  4)  collect,  thicken,  and  connect  the  walls  of  the  cells  together. 
Vessels  pass  into  the  connecting  mass,  which  becomes  organized,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  swelling  depends  on  these  vessels.  If  they  are  numerous 
or  much  expanded,  the  volume  of  the  part  is  correspondingly  increased, 
and  permanent  coagulable  lymph  is  deposited,  fatty  or  even  bony  ma^^esi 
are  produced.  If  the  walls  of  the  cells  become  firmly  united  together  with- 
out further  deposit  in  the  swelling,  the  hardened  part  sometimes  becomes 
smaller  than  in  the  healthy  state.  The  hardness  of  the  indurated  part 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  lymph  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  according  to  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious inflammation,  and  the  duration  of  the  hardening.  The  skin  upon 

be  ^ ari: 
In  thi-s 

manner  are  formed,  consequent  on  inflammation,  various  degeneration-s 
enlargement  of  parts  by  hypertrophy,  sarcomatous,  steatomatous  d^enera- 

tions,  and  so  on.  • -r  .• 

20.  In  the  hardened  parts,  if  no  peculiar  irritation  exist,  the  sensibility  is 


the  swelling  is  commonly  not  changed  : the  vessels,  however,  may 
cose,  or  the  skin  itself  mav  be  intimatelv  united  with  the  swelling. 
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1 lessened,  the  circulation  seems  to  proceed  but  imperfectly,  because  the 
'.nerves  are  completely  enveloped  in  the  plastic  mass  which  connects  the 
■several  parts,  and  the  more  minute  vessels  are  closed  : hence  the  tempera- 
:ture  is  lower,  often  sensibly  so  to  the  patient  himself.  Sometimes  not 
the  least  inconvenience  arises  from  the  hardening ; but  it  may  run  into 
■inflammation,  ulceration,  and  cancer  (a). 

In  every  part  inflammation  may  run  into  hardening ; but  especially  in 
:long-continued  insidious  inflammations ; in  organs  which  possess  a low 
jjidegree  of  vitality,  in  glands,  and  those  organs  in  which  the  very  numerous 
iramifications  of  vessels  are  surrounded  with  dense  cellular  tissue,  in  persons 
of  atrabiliary  constitution,  who  have  had  much  mental  anxiety,  have  been 
ssubject  to  scrofula  or  other  diseases  which  depend  upon  unnatural  mingling 
bf  the  juices. 

21.  The  transition  of  Inflammation  into  Softening  {ErweicJiung , Germ.) 
oroduces  changes  directly  contrary  to  those  caused  by  hardening,  viz., 
iiminished  cohesion  and  consistence — liquescence.  It  occurs  only  in  long 
continued  dyscratic  and  cachectic  inflammations  ; it  is  always  connected  at 
the  onset  with  collections  of  serous,  not  plastic,  matter  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  part,  which  is  therefore  sometimes  loosened  up  and  thickened ; 
Dr  it  consists  in  actual  deliquescence  and  dissolution  of  the  parts,  probably 
consequent  on  diminished  or  changed  nervous  influence.  It  may,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  be  considered  as  the  intermediate  condition  between  ulceration 
:nd  mortification.  The  softer  and  looser  the  texture  of  an  organ,  so  much 
he  more  readily  does  softening  take  place,  though  it  also  occurs  in  hard 
>rgans ; for  example,  in  the  bones  : childhood  is  most  subject  to  it.  In  many 
wellings  softening  precedes  and  accompanies  their  giving  way. 

22.  Mortification  ( Gangrcena,  Sphacelus,  Lat. ; Brand,  Germ. ; Gan- 
frene,  Sphac'ele,  Fr.)  is  the  passage  of  inflammation  into  partial  death, 
nd  the  mortified  part  is  subject  to  the  general  chemical  laws.  We  usually 
listinguish  with  the  name  of  mortification  two  conditions,  viz.,  the  hot 
lilortfication,  {Gangrcena,  heissen  Brand,  Germ. ; Gangrene  chaude  ou 
} isphyxie  des parties,  Fr.,)  in  which  the  living  power  is  not  perfectly  extin- 

uished,  and  in  which  it  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  action,  (here  there 
I but  a certain  degree  of  inflammation,)  and  the  cold  Mortification,  (^Spha- 
elm,  kalten  Brand,  Germ. ; Gangrene  froide,  ou  Sphac'ele,  Fr.,)  in  which 
lie  part  is  actually  dead. 

1 

I [The  division  here  employed  by  Chelius  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  John  Thomson. 
.-CRAVERS  objects  to  the  terms  mortification  and  sphacelus  on  the  following  ground : — “ I 
I ) not,”  says  he,  “ employ  the  term  ‘ mortification  ’ because  it  is  not  technically  explicit, 
■id  has  been  vaguely  and  indiscriminately  used.  Nor  shall  I use  the  term  ‘ sphacelus,’ 
bcause  gangrene  is  a sufficient  synonyme,  if  the  term  gangrenous  inflammation  be  ac- 
pted,  which  presents  the  stages  of  recoverable  and  irrecoverable,  threatened  anddevi- 
lized  texture.  A gangrened  part  is  never  restored.  By  the  arrest  of  gangrenous  in- 
fimmation,  the  gangrene  may  be  circumscribed,  and,  by  the  supervention  of  other  pro- 
isses,  the  dead  may  be  cast  off,  and  the  living  part  repaired  with  more  or  less  loss  of 
ibstance.  The  special  use  of  the  term  sphacelus  has  been  to  designate  a state  of  utter 
kath,  in  which  the  part  becomes  subject  to  chemical  changes,  as  if  severed  from  the 
tidy,  and  such  meaning  1 affix  to  the  substantive  term  ‘ gangrene.’  ” (p.  208.)  Hence  it 
ill  be  observed  that  Travers’s  gan^enous  inflammation,  and  his  gangrene,  are  syno- 
'mous  with  CuELius’s  hot  mortification,  and  with  his  cold  mortification. — J.  F.  S.J 

- 23.  Mortification  truly  consists  in  the  extinction  of  vascular  and  nervous 
' tivity,  in  consequence  of  which  partial  death  ensues.  This  transition 

fl)  Wenzel,  Ueber  die  Induration  und  das  Geschwur  in  indurirtcn  Theilon.  8vo.  Mainz,  1815. 
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is  to  be  feared  in  unusually  severe  and  quickly  developed  inflammations  < 
with  well  marked  general  symptoms  in  young  powerful  subjects,  and  after  i 
tlie  operation  of  severe  injuries ; in  persons  with  the  general  appearance  j 
of  Aveakness,  if  the  redness  of  the  inflamed  part  be  bluish,  of  a dirty  yellow,  > 
the  pain  slight,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  with  typhus.  If  the  pain  quickly  ^ 
increase  to  a great  degree,  the  inflammatory  swelling  be  hard,  dry,  and  j 
very  tense,  the  heat  intolerable,  the  skin  dark  red,  often  brownish,  the  ( 
fever  extraordinarily  severe,  and  no  appearances  ensue  which  lead  to  the 
hope  of  the  inflammation  terminating  in  suppuration,  then  the  signs  of 
incipient  exhaustion  become  manifest.  The  acute  pain  becomes  dull, 
aching,  stretching;  there  is  still  indeed  circulation,  but  its  current  gets 
sloAver  and  slower,  and  at  last  stops  altogether.  The  redness  therefore 
becomes  deeper,  more  dusky,  and  further  extended  ; the  warmth  diminishes,  | 
the  swelling,  at  first  hard  and  tense,  becomes  soft,  doughy,  oedematous,  the 
cuticle  rises  in  blisters,  containing  a dark-coloured  brownish  fluid.  In  ; 
this  condition  the  part  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  sensibility  and  warmth  ; the  i 
vital  activity  may  therefore  be  reawakened  and  reparation  effected.  The  \ | 
pulse  is  small,  quick,  and  loses  all  fulness  and  hardness ; the  patient  is  i 
depressed,  is  uneasy,  has  a languid  countenance,  cold  sweats,  drj',  dirty  J 
tongue,  unquenchable  thirst,  frequently  burning  hot  skin  ; the  features  at  ^ 
the  same  time  become  pinched,  and  the  urine  is  thick.  When  exhaustion  j 
of  the  living  activity  and  fully  developed  mortification  takes  place,  then  * 
the  pain  ceases  entirely,  the  colour  of  the  part  becomes  blue,  ash  gray,  or  » 
even  black,  the  bone  assumes  a light  white,  dirty  yellowish,  or  even  black  1 
spotted  appearance.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  parts  still  covered  with  » ^ 
skin,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gases  of  mortification  an  emphysematous)  ‘ 
SAvelling  is  produced,  the  part  becomes  quite  cold,  and  the  general  appear- 
ances of  exhaustion  are  present  in  a higher  degree,  the  mortification  eitheri 
spreads  further,  and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion,  or  on  the  confines  of  ; 
the  slough  is  produced  a bright  redness,  suppuration,  and  by  the  opera-  . 
tion  of  the  absorbing  vessels  a groove,  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,  by 
which  the  slough  is  thrown  off. 

[This  is  Travers’s  acute  gangrene.  He  observes  also,  that  “ if  the  inflammation  oof 
cupies  a circumscribed  space,  it  is  generally  consecutive  upon,  and  defined  by,  the  adhesive  J 
inflammation ; if  it  appears  iu  several  contiguous  spots  or  patches,  the  whole  of  the  in-  ^ 
tervening  surface,  and  more  or  less  of  the  subjacent  and  surrounding  part,  partakes  of  '• 
the  inflammation  and  is  marked  for  destruction  ; if,  as  often  happens,  it  is  of  irregula#  i 
size  and  shape  and  the  surrounding  margin  darkly  discoloured,  tumid  and  painful  to  i 
the  touch,  it  is  spreading,  and  rapidly  travels  along  a continuous  surface  without  check,  ( 
to  the  destruction  of  texture,  and  generally  of  life.  * * * In  some  rare  instances,  * 

gangrenous  inflammation  takes  possession  of  an  entire  structure,  as,  for  example,  hand  or 
foot,  or  even  a limb  up  to  its  connexion  with  the  trunk,  and  beyond  it,  and  the  indica- 
tion is  the  sudden  subsidence  of  agonizing  pain,  change  of  colour  to  a pale  bluish  hn^ 
loss  of  temperature  and  of  sensation,  so  that  the  limb  looks  and  feels  like  gray  or  clouded 
marble.  1 have  seen  in  two  cases  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  same  side  so 
affected  in  the  same  patient.  The  rapid  dissolution  of  the  vital  principle  in  such  in* 
stances,  anticipates  the  march  of  disorganization ; such  cases  are  generally  depending  on 
nervous  prostration  from  iujui'y  or  operation,  attended  by  peculiar  circumstances  of  .'iff' 
gravation,  or,  yet  more  frequently,  peculiar  temperament.”  (pp.  209,  10. )j 

24.  Tlie  clecoinposition  of  the  mortified  part  is  accompanied  by  a peculiW 
exiialation,  diflerent  in  smell  from  that  occurring  in  the  decomposition 
of  dead  bodies,  the  cause  of  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  higher  tem- 
perature to  whicli  the  mortified  part  is  exposed.  4'he  destruction  of  the 
mortified  part  occurs  in  diflerent  ways : 1st,  the  slough  shrivels  up,  the 
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. cuticle  does  not  separate,  the  fetid  exlialation  is  less,  the  pain  is  some- 
r times  very  severe  {Dry  Gangrene;  Trockner  Brand,  Germ.;  Gangrene 
^s'eche,  Fr. ;)  2nd,  the  mortified  part  increases  in  bulk,  the  cuticle  rises  in 
blisters,  which  burst  and  discharge  a quantity  of  stinking  ichorous  fluid 
\{Moist  Gangrene;  Feucliter  Brand,  Germ.;  Gangrene  humide,  Fr.  ;) 
3nl,  all  the  organic  structures  witliout  distinction  are  changed  into  a 
"lutinous  grayish  white  or  ulcerous  mass  {Hospital  Gangrene ; Hospital- 
Hrand,  Germ. ; Pourriture  d’hdpital,  Fr.) 

i [In  severe  braises,  and  occasionally  when,  after  the  swelling  of  a limb  consequent  on 
;a  fracture,  the  bandages  confining  splints  have  become  tight  and  caused  much  pressure, 
(vesications  filled  with  bluish  or  bluish- black  fluid  occur.  This  often  excites  alarm,  and 
5-is  mistaken  for  mortification ; but  it  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
•puncture  the  blisters  with  a needle,  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  apply  lead  wash  for  a few 
[days,  when  all  soon  becomes  sound.  If  the  vesications  are  left  unemptied,  they  often 

I produce  inconvenient  superficial  sores,  which  heal  with  the  use  of  zinc  ointment. — 
J.  F.  S.] 

25.  Mortification  may  be  produced  by  all  hurts  which  cause  a too  high 
|.legree  of  inflammation,  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  weakness,  oppression 
bf  the  nervous  activity,  and  thereby  loss  of  life  of  a part ; for  instance, 
koo  irritating  treatment  of  inflammation,  checking  of  the  circulation  by 
itigature,  too  tight  bandaging,  pressure  kept  up  by  unyielding  aponeuroses  ; 
violent  operation  of  heat  and  cold,  malignant  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion where  in  seeming  mildness  of  the  symptoms  mortification  often  occurs, 
)f  which  the  cause  is  generally  unknown,  but  sometimes  depends  on 
lurtful  matter  in  the  bowels ; further,  from  a great  degree  of  weakness, 
ilegeneration  of  the  juices,  scurvy,  and  so  on,  malignant,  putrid  fevers, 
jreat  age,  severe  bruises  and  concussions,  by  which  the  part  is  filled  with 
stagnant  juices ; ligature  and  ossification  of  the  vessels,  (which  may  with- 
out inflammation  give  rise  to  mortification,)  certain  fluids  extravasated 
from  their  cavities,  as  urine,  bile,  feculent  matter ; bad  foul  air  and  con- 
jagious  influences. 

[Brodie  (a)  enumerates  sudden  loss  of  blood  as  sometimes  causing  mortification,  and 
1 proof  mentions  the  case  of  a man  who,  whilst  very  tipsy,  one  evening,  was  bled  to 
ihe  extent  of  three  pints,  when  he  became  very  ill,  and  the  next  morning  his  toes  and 
!eet  up  to  the  insteps  were  mortified.  They  sloughed  ofip,  however,  and  he  did  well, 
ip.  635.) 

\ Travers  mentions  among  the  causes  of  mortification  “ such  deep  and  extensive 
?Rusions  as  compress  and  annihilate  the  internal  circulation  of  the  part.  Thus,  I have 
een,”  says  he,  “ a subfascial  efFusion,  following  a severe  strain  of  the  fore  arm,  pro- 
ducing a spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  extremity  to  within  a hand’s 
rreadth  of  the  axilla ; and  similar  cases,  of  suppuration,  between  the  deep-seated 
iiuscles  of  the  thigh,  I have  known  terminate  suddenly  in  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
•le  entire  limb  to  the  groin.  Injuries  of  nerves,  particularly,  are  liable  to  be  followed 
y gangrenous  inflammation  : of  this  I have  also  seen  some  marked  examples.  Baron 
■lARREY  found  reason  to  attribute  the  gangrene  of  the  foot  following  the  operation  for 
opliteal  aneurism  to  the  nerve  having  been  injured  or  included  in  the  ligature.” 
jj.  214.) 

I recollect  many  years  ago  seeing  a case  of  mortification  of  the  whole  lower 
ctremity,  consequent  on  a bayonet  wound  of  the  femoral  artery,  in  which  the  death  of 
! -le  limb  seemed  to  result  from  the  slow  effusion  of  blood  and  gradual  distension  first  of 
<ie  fascia;,  and  subsequently  of  the  skin,  which  occupied  many  months.  The  man  was 
•sailor,  and  during  a homeward  voyage  from  the  East  Indies  dropped  a bayonet  point 
;to  his  thigh.  The  ship  being  without  any  surgeon,  the  captain  bandaged  the  thigh 
fghtly  up,  and  effectually  prevented  external  ha:morrhage  for  five  or  six  weeks.  When 
I;  reached  home,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and,  on  removing  the 
i undage,  the  wound  was  found  united.  The  limb  was  much  swollen  up  to  the  pelvis; 

(n)  t.ecturcs  on  Mortification;  in  London  Medical  Gazette.  1H40-11,  vol.  i. 
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but  his  health  had  not  suffered  much.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  wait  and  see  what 
might  be  the  result.  The  limb  increased  in  size,  the  skin  gradually  became  more  and 
more  diseoloured,  and  gangrenous  in  patches  ; indistinct  fluctuation  M'as  perceived  : he  1 
was  slowly  worn  out,  and  died.  On  examination,  the  whole  limb  M’as  found  distended  j 

with  blood,  some  of  which  -was  coagulated,  some  fluid,  and  other  mixed  with  pus.  On  j 

removing  the  clots,  which  were  principally  about  the  femoral  artery,  a spurious  ' 

aneurism  was  found,  the  sac  formed  by  the  clot  being  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg  around  \ 
the  wound  made  by  the  bayonet  in  the  artery,  which  had  not  closed,  and  was  rather  i 

bigger  than  a crow-quill.  On  one  side  of  the  sac,  close  to  the  vessel,  was  a small  f 

aperture,  by  which  blood  had  continued  escaping,  probably  up  to  his  death,  into  the 
surrounding  soft  parts. 

Mortification  of  a limb,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 

aneurismal  sac  (which  is  not  uncommon  if  from  any  cause  the  vessel  have  not  been 

tied  at  the  proper  time)  in  general  depends  simply  on  the  distension  from  effusion, 
which  at  last  bursts  the  skin. 

Mortification  occasionally  happens  in  simple  fracture,  from  slow  but  continued 
effusion,  and  without  wound  of  the  principal  artery  or  arteries  of  the  limb.  I have 
seen  this  once  in  a flour-porter,  whose  leg  was  broken  by  being  jammed  with  a cart- 
wheel ; his  constitution  speedily  took  the  alarm,  and,  though  incisions  were  made 
through  the  skin  to  relieve  the  tension,  he  gradually  became  worse,  and  sunk  into  hectic,  I 
in  which  state  his  limb  was  removed  ; but  he  died  a few  hours  after.  Although  from 
the  first  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  tibial  arteries,  yet  the  examination  after  j 

death  showed  them  uninjured  and  undiminished  in  size.  j 

Mortification  I have  also  seen  in  one  or  two  instances  occurring  from  splints  having  '? 

been  applied  previous  to  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  after  fracture,  and  not  propor-  J 

tionally  loosened  as  the  swelling  increased.  j 

The  two  following  are  cases  of  mortification,  resulting,  the  first  from  simple  continued  ‘ 
fever,  and  the  second  probably  after  scarlet  fever : — 

Case  1. — J.  J.,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  a hatter  by  occupation,  of  intemperate  habits, 
is  now — 

Auff.  1.  Slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  fever  which  commenced  seven  weeks  since. 

A sore  on  the  inner  ankle  of  the  left  leg,  which  he  has  had  for  eighteen  months,  about 
five  weeks  since  became  sloughy,  and  the  surrounding  skin  was  attacked  with  gangrene,) 
which  continued  spreading  till  it  has  attained  its  present  size,  that  of  the  hand.  As  yet 
there  is  not  any  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  wound  is  very  painfiil  though  cleaning. 

He  is  much  emaciated,  very  weak,  without  appetite,  cannot  rest,  his  pulse  extremely 
quick  and  almost  imperceptible,  (this  may  perhaps  arise  from  exhaustion  in  bringing 
him  to  the  hospital,)  the  countenance  sunk  and  pallid,  surface  warm,  but  occasionally 
bathed  in  profuse  sweats,  tongue  clean.  I ordered  for  him  five  gi-ains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  ten  minims  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  every  six  hours,  six  ounces  of 
brandy  and  a pint  of  beef  tea,  with  arrow-root  daily.  To  the  wound,  chlorate  of  soda 
lotion  and  linseed-meal  poultice. 

Auff.  2.  Better,  but  without  sleep.  Twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  at  night  ; 

Auff.  4.  Is  improving;  the  wound  is  free  from  pain,  and  two  or  three  granulations  ; 

are  seen  in  its  centre ; the  slough  has  rather  increased.  An  abscess  M-hich  has  formed  j 
on  the  outside  of  the  knee  was  opened,  and  a teaspoonful  of  thin  but  otherwise  healthy  . 
pus  discharged ; pulse  improved ; he  complains  of  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  in  swal-  j 
lowing,  and  disposition  to  retch,  but  he  takes  plenty  of  fluid  though  he  cannot  manage^  | 
solid  food.  As  he  wished  for  some  porter,  a pint  daily  was  ordered.  The  mixmre,  ! 
discontinued  ; but  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  in  camphor  mixture  directed  to 
be  taken  at  night. 

Aitff.  9.  Is  improving,  and  yesterday  began  taking  a mutton  chop.  The  slough 
has  cleaned  from  the  wound,  leaving  a sore  surface  which,  occupying  nearly  tM'o-thirdss 
of  the  back  and  inner  part  of  tbe  leg,  is  now  beginning  to  granulate.  As  the  pus 
seemed  disposed  to  bag  on  the  outside  of  the  instep,  in  consequence  of  the  limb  lying 
on  its  outside,  the  skin  was  cut  through  to  prevent  this,  and  a small  abscess  below  the 
tubercle  of  the  shin-bone  opened. 

Auff.  15.  Improving,  and  desiring  more  nourishment.  Two  pints  of  beef  tea  daily.  v 

Auff.  22.  The  wound  almost  completely  cleaned,  but  the  granulations  are  flabby  and  ^ 
pale.  An  abscess  which  has  formed  at  the  upper  jiart  of  the  thigh  was  ojicned,  and  J 
about  an  ounce  of  good  pus  evacuated.  He  M-ishes  to  have  more  porter,  wh'9^  ^ 

therefore  increased  to  two  pints,  and  the  brandy  diminished  to  four  ounces.  Nitric  acid  ■ 
wash  to  be  applied  to  the  M-ound. 

Sejjt.  2.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  granulations  have  been  receding! 
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and  have  now  exposed  a large  portion  of  the  shin-bone,  which  is  apparently  dead  j a 
considerable  part  of  the  Achilles’  tendon  has  become  gangrenous.  The  drain  upon  his 
constitution  has  lately  been  much  increased,  and  it  is  now  a question  whether  amputa- 
tion be  not  necessary,  and  also  whether  he  is  in  a condition  to  bear  it. 

Sept.  6.  The  wound  is  more  healthy,  and  the  gangrene  seems  to  have  stopped. 

I Another  abscess,  merely  superficial,  which  had  formed  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 

I burst  yesterday. 

Sept.  11.  Sleeps  well  and  feeds  well,  but  does  not  get  flesh ; there  has  been  a slight 
increase  of  sloughing  on  the  instep,  but  it  is  now  cleaning.  The  discharge  from  all  the 
wounds  is  very  free,  and  the  granulations  rather  more  florid. 

Sept.  13.  Appetite  failing.  An  abscess  on  the  inside  of  the  calf,  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend among  the  muscles,  opened,  and  about  three  ounces  of  pus  discharged.  _ 

Sept.  20.  Still  declining,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  sloughing  has  re- 
curred. Amputation  was  therefore  proposed,  but  he  would  not  consent. 

; Sept.  24,  9 A.  M.  Much  exhausted ; pulse  quick  and  scarcely  perceptible ; counte- 
I nance  pallid ; voice  weak ; the  sore  quite  bleached.  I ordered  him  brandy  and  egg,  as 
I much  as  he  could  be  induced  to  take,  which  somewhat  revived  him,  and  afterwards  he 
I took  some  wine.  At  1 a.m.  bleeding  occurred,  probably  from  the  saphenous  vein,  as  it 
i traversed  the  wound ; it  was,  however,  easily  checked,  and  did  not  recur.  He  continued 
I gradually  sinking,  and,  on 
^ Sept.  25,  2 p.M.  He  ^ed. 

i Case  2. — E.  U.,  twenty-seven  months  old,  of  scrofulous  habit,  has  been  weaned  about 
I thirteen  months,  and,  like  the  children  of  the  poor  generally,  since  fed  on  bread  and 
butter,  with  tea.  She  has  been  always  healthy  till  about  sixteen  days  since,  when 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  became  so  scarlet  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  scarlet 
fever.  Two  days  after  she  was  observed  to  point  continually  to  the  left  side  of  her 
chest,  and  on  examination  there  was  found  on  the  axillary  margin  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  a dark-coloured  swelling,  in  circumference  about  the  size  of  a small  tea-cup. 
Soon  after  the  redness  of  the  body  subsided ; but  her  belly  was  enlarged  and  the  legs 
swollen.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  previous  disease  was  scarlet 
fever. 

At  the  present  time  (Sept.  8)  there  is  a well-formed  brown  slough,  surrounded  with 
a dusky-red  elevated  edge  of  skin  with  similar  inflammation  extending  about  half-way 
down  the  left  arm,  also  upon  the  neck  and  back,  reaching  as  far  as  the  right  shoulder. 
I The  cellular  tissue  of  the  right  arm-pit  hard,  inelastic,  and  painful,  as  if  another  slough 
I were  likely  to  take  place.  A layer  of  the  slough  was  removed,  and  strong  nitric  acid 
I applied  with  a feather ; after  which  it  was  covered  with  nitric  acid  lotion  and  linseed- 
I meal  poultice.  To  the  back  of  the  neck  a linseed  poultice  with  acetate  of  lead  wash  was 
I applied.  Five  grains  of  extract  of  bark  every  four  hours,  and  an  ounce  of  gin  every 
; six  hours,  were  given  in  arrow-root. 

Sept.  10.  The  sloughy  sore  is  cleaning;  but  the  hardness  on  the  right  shoulder 
I has  increased ; the  inflammatory  blush  has  spread  considerably,  and  now  covers  all  the 
! chest  and  the  belly  as  far  as  the  navel,  extending  down  on  either  side  towards  the  flanks. 

. On  the  left  arm  it  reaches  below  the  elbow,  and  on  the  right  half  down  the  upper  arm. 
I The  cellular  tissue  on  the  loins  is  oedematous.  As  the  gin  is  rejected,  a couple  of  tea- 
I spoonfuls  of  port  wine  with  syrup  was  ordered  frequently  during  the  day,  but  not  to 
i exceed  four  ounces.  Two  grains  of  mercury  with  chalk,  and  four  grains  of  rhubarb 
I with  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  nightly,  were  prescribed. 

Sept.  11.  Has  had  three  dark-coloured  stools,  but  her  appearance  not  improved. 

; She  continued  sinking,  and  about  4 p.m.  died. 

No  opportunity  of  examining  her  body  occurred. — J.  F.  S.] 

26.  The  mortification  dependent  on  very  low  vital  activity  which 
! generally  attacks  the  feet  and  more  rarely  the  hands  of  old  people  (^Senile 
I Gangrene.,  Gangrcena  senilis,  Lat.)  must  be  considered  as  peculiar. 

Under  this  name,  however,  conditions  have  been  classed  together  which, 
at  least  in  reference  to  their  origin,  must  be  distinguished  from  each 
I other. 

27.  In  persons  who  in  every  respect  have  lived  irregularly,  and  whose 
living  powers  are  in  a great  degree  exhausted,  who  have  suffered  much 
trouble,  and  had  irregular  gout,  specially  in  the  feet,  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation  with  dusky  redness  and  severe  pain  arises  after  any  injury. 
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viz.,  after  the  violent  action  offrost,  contusion  or  wound  of  the  toas  in  cuttin<»- 
the  nails  or  corns.  This  redness  spreads  more  or  less,  forms  blackish 
bladders  on  one  or  more  toes ; the  cuticle  separates,  and  the  expo.sed  true 
skin  exhibits  a deep  dusky  redness.  The  inflammation  irsually  spreads  still 
further,  but  slowly  ; attacks  one  after  another  all  tlie  toes ; and  usually  in 
its  progress  the  part  next  to  be  attacked  swells,  and  is  excoriated.  Some- 
times It  is  circumscribed,  in  which  case  the  toes  dry  like  mummies  and  fall 
off.  Most  commonly  the  mortification  spreads  over  the  ankle-joint,  and 
in  its  further  extension  death  ensues  from  exhaustion  ; it  may,  however,  be 
confined  to  difterent  parts,  and  nature  may  bring  about  a separation  of 
the  mortified  part.  The  pain  is'  usually  severe,  and  is  soon  accompanied 
with  fever. 

28.  In  this  kind  of  mortification  the  depressed  condition  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  activity  must  be  considered  as  the  actual  cause  why  in  the 
operation  of  the  above-mentioned  hurts,  the  inflammation  quickly  passes 
into  mortification  and  drying  up,  mostly  of  the  parts  farthest  distant  from 
the  centre  of  circulation.  This  mortification  exhibits  some  similarity  to 
the  dry  mortification  of  frostbite. 

29.  The  other  form  of  this  mortification  happens  without  any  previous 
local  injury,  but  after  general  indisposition  of  more  or  less  duration,  such 
as  depression  of  spirits,  listlessness,  unquiet  sleep,  debility,  sparing,  high- 
coloured  urine,  laborious  breathing,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  anxiety,  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  small,  weak,  irregular,  or  intermitting  pulse, 
shiverings,  or  constant  internal  cold.  In  the  part  in  which  subseqtiently  the 
gangrenous  drying  appears,  pains  of  varying  severity  come  on,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  cramps  in  the  extremities : these  go  on  for  weeks,  and  even 
for  many  months,  before  the  local  destruction  is  observed.  Or  the  patient 
has  a sensation  of  cold  in  his  extremities,  a recurring  sensation  of  being 
asleep  for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  insensibility  to  external  irritation  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  entire  loss  of  motion.  Without  any  local  cause  the 
patient  observes  on  his  toe  or  on  his  finger  a black,  blackish-brown  or 
brownish  (never  dusky-red  according  to  Balling)  colour,  without  any 
tense  swelling.  The  part  dries,  the  cuticle  loosens  itself,  the  part  becomes 
quite  black  and  lifeless.  The  prognosis  of  the  disease  varies : often  is 
only  one  toe  or  one  joint  thrown  ott‘,  or  it  attacks  all  the  toes,  confines 
itself  to  the  foot,  or  spreads  up  to  the  knee.  The  process  of  separation  is 
connected,  as  in  common  mortification,  with  a bounding  red  line  and 
slight  suppuration.  This  kind  of  mortification  may  occur  on  various  parts 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  appearances  take  place  in  children : the 
extremity  becomes  black-blue,  its  temperature  diminishes,  and  it  seems  to 
be  completely  atrophied.  In  one  case  Balling  observed  a blackish- 
yellow  colour  and  dried  skin.  Sometimes  a lower  degree  occurs,  and 
then  from  the  first  the  extremities  are  livid  and  cedematous. 

[This  form  of  mortification  is  Travers’s  chronic  gangrene,  which  he  says  “ is 
generally  an  idiopathic  afl’ection,  i.  e.  independent  of  injury,  and  which  he  has  never 
known  to  be  traumatic.  *’»’>'  The  main  distinction  between  this  and  acute  gangrene 
is,  that  from  the  first  the  part  thus  affected  losing  its  temperature  and  colour  becomes 
dry,  tough,  and  shrunken,  instead  of  moist,  soft,  and  swollen,  and  takes  on  a yellow  or 
blackish-brown  appearance,  nearly  resembling  that  of  a mummy.”  (p.  -11-)1 

30.  This  form  of  mortification  or  mummy-like  drying  up  is  always  the 
consequence  of  an  exhaustion  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems.  This  condition  occurs  most  commonly  in  old,  decrepid 
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persons  living  anxiously  and  in  want  of  food ; more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women  ; in  persons  who  have  prematurely  exhausted  themselves 
by  excessive  debauchery  ; in  those  subject  to  the  gout,  in  whom,  perhaps, 
the  ossification  of  the  arteries,  so  often  observed  in  this  kind  of  mortifica- 
tion, seems  to  be  connected : this  disease,  however,  may  occur  in  every 
age  if  the  above  conditions  are  present.  This  kind  of  mortification  may 
arise  suddenly,  and  Avithout  any  previous  inflammatory  symptoms,  by 
metastasis  during  the  course  of  malignant  fever  (1).  In  children  born 
witli  blue,  cold  atrophied  extremities,  in  whom  the  circulation  does  not 
proceed  properly  it  is  often  noticed.  The  closing  up  of  the  blood  vessels 
is,  according  to  Balling  (a),  constantly  observed  (2).  Organic  changes  in 
the  heart  and  aorta  are  also  invariably  present  (3). 

(1)  I have  seen  one  case  in  a man  thirty-five  years  old,  in  whom  during  the  progress  of 
abdominal  typhus,  the  right  foot  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  became  suddenly  pale,  icy 
cold,  senseless  and  motionless,  shrivelled,  subsequently  quite  black,  and  the  dry  gan- 
grene reached  to  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  where  it  stopped. 

(2)  The  closing  up  of  the  arteries  is  always  present  in  dry  gangrene,  as  was  observed  in 
former  times  ; it  may  be  also  in  certain  cases  the  special  cause  of  the  mortification,  and 
consequence  of  the  infiammation  of  the  arteries,  (arteritis,)  or  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
first  described  by  Dupuytren  (b).  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  the  general  and 
constant  cause ; for,  in  many  cases,  there  is  not  a single  previous  appearance  indicating 
inflammation  of  the  arteries,  and  their  closure  is  caused  by  the  mortification,  and  con- 
sequent to  it.  Compare  also  Heckeb  (c). 

(3)  I have  observed  a case  of  dry  gangrene  in  a man  about  forty  years  old,  which  ex- 
tended up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  where  it  stopped,  and  the  part  sepai’ated.  There 
had  existed  for  a long  time  undoubted  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

[Brodie  (d)  mentions  a case  of  mortification  of  the  leg  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
which  commenced  with  a sense  of  pricking  numbness  and  weight,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  limb  had  mortified ; “ no  vesicatious  formed  on  the  foot ; it  was  not  swollen,  and 
no  part  became  putrid  except  just  a little  in  the  middle  of  the  tliigh,  where  was 
a great  mass  of  soft  parts.  The  limb  dried,  the  skin  assuming  a brownish  colour, 
being  at  the  same  time  hard  and  semi-transparent,  so  that  the  white  tendons  could  be 
seen  shining  through  it.  It  was  in  fact  what  has  been  called  a case  of  dry  gangrene.” 
The  patient’s  powers  failed,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Upon  examination, 
Brodie  “ found  marks  of  inflammation  everywhere  around  the  principal  artery  and  vein 
of  the  limb.  From  the  bifurcation  of  the  large  trunk  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
the  artery  was  obliterated,  being  completely  filled  with  coagulated  lymph,  evidently 
effused  from  inflammation ; closely  adhering  to  the  inner  surface,  but  with  some 
admixture  of  red  coagulum.  The  vein  was  filled  with  lymph  and  obliterated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  artery.  There  had  been  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  artery  and  the  vein  adhered  closely  to  each  other  and  to 
the  surrounding  parts.  I suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  case  is  plain  enough : there  had 
been  inflammation  of  the  artery  and  the  vein,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  was  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood,  not  only  through  the  trunk,  but 
I through  the  anastomosing  branches.”  (p.  635.)  Brodie  also  points  out  the  cause  of 
1 the  distinction  between  dry  and  moist  gangrene : — “ If  mortification  be  the  result  of 
: inflammation  or  of  venous  obstruction,  there  is  always  an  effusion  of  serum  before 
I the  parts  completely  dry,  in  the  form  of  vesication  of  the  skin  and  oedema  of  the  cellular 
membrane ; and  then,  when  the  parts  die,  being  infiltrated  with  serum,  they  readily  be- 
' come  putrid.  But  here  (in  inflammation  of  the  arteries)  the  blood  is  prevented  from 
: entering  the  limb,  so  that  there  can  be  neither  vesication  nor  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
I cellular  membrane,  and  the  dead  parts  dry  readily  from  the  absence  of  moisture.” 
Gangrene  from  arterial  inflammation  is  comparatively  a rare  disease,  and  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life  ; whereas  the  gangrene  of  old  age  arises,  as  repeated  dissections  have 
enabled  me  to  determine,  entirely  from  other  causes.”  (p.  036.)  From  this  latter  obser- 
vation it  will  be  perceived  that  Brodie  does  not  agree  either  with  Cruvelhier  ( e),  Avho 


(/i)  Ueber  die  Omgrana  senilii  in  Journal  von 
V.  Graefe  und  v.  Wai.ther,  vol.  xiv.  p.  42. 

(6)  Transactions  Medicales,  May,  1833. 

(c)  NosoIogisch-therapeutiseheUntcrsuchungen 


Tiber  die  brandice  Zerstorung  durcli  Behinderung 
der  Circulation  des  Blutes.  Stuttg.,  1841. 

fd)  As  above. 

fe)  Maladies  de<  Artcres;  in  Diclionnaire  do 
Mededne  ct  da  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  vol.  iii.  p.  3i)4. 
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says,  that  “ coagulation  of  the  blood  is,  after  his  observations,  the  essential  character  of 
incipient  arteritis,”  (p.  394 ;)  or  with  Dupuvtren  (a),  who  says  that,  in  such  cases,  “ Pa- 
thological anatomy  always  shows  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  arterial  tunics. 
This  phlogosis  may  doubtless  occur  in  arteries  which  are  unhealthy,  indurated,  ossified, 
as  often  met  with  in  old  persons ; but  it  appears  also  in  the  arteries  of  young  people 
without  trace  of  these  disorders.  In  a word,  it  may  coincide  with  the  calcareous  incrus- 
tation of  the  vessels  and  with  age,  or  it  may  be  independent  of  both  conditions.”  (p.  484.) 

I have  seen  but  a single  case  of  arteritis,  which  happened  in  a young  man  of  twenty 
years.  It  differed  from  Brodie’s  case  in  not  having  exhibited  the  slightest  appearance 
of  gangrene,  and,  on  dissection,  the  brachial  artery  was  found  partially  obliterated, 
and  shrivelled  to  a narrow  cord,  precisely  as  if  a ligature  had  been  applied  upon  the 
subclavian  artery.  Although,  in  this  case,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  ceased  suddenly,  yet 
the  circulation  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  by  the  collateral  circulation,  and  thus  gan- 
grene prevented.  I shall  refer  to  this  case  again  when  considering  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  arteries,  (p.  74.) — J.  F.  S. 

A most  remarkable  case  is  given  by  Solly  (Jo)  of  gangrene,  which  commenced  in  a boy 
about  three  years  old,  and,  gradually  spreading  from  limb  to  limb,  destroyed  him  when 
four  years  old.  In  four  months  from  its  commencement  the  disease  had  amputated  the 
left  foot  above  the  ankle,  as  also  two  toes  of  the  right  foot,  and  upon  the  right  calf  and 
knee  were  hard  gangrenous  spots.  The  right  fore  arm  was  cut  off  through  the  middle 
of  the  ulna,  and  the  radius  had  dislocated  itself  from  the  elbow  joint ; the  whole  of  the 
left  fore  arm  and  part  of  the  upper  arm  were  gangrenous.  There  was  a dusky  spot  on 
the  nose  upon  the  scar  left  by  a gangrenous  spot  which  had  formed  previously,  and  se- 
parated. In  the  sixth  month  the  left  leg,  which  had  become  quite  gangrenous,  was 
thrown  off  below  the  knee,  and  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  had  also  sloughed  off.  The 
right  ulna  had  come  off  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  left  arm  had  amputated  itself  through 
the  middle  of  the  upper  arm.  The  gangrene  on  the  nose  had  reappeared,  but  been 
checked.  For  a short  time  there  seemed  a little  rest  in  the  gangrenous  process ; but  it 
was  again  set  up,  and  by  the  twelfth  month  the  left  leg  had  become  gangrenous  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  all  the  soft  parts  separated,  leaving  the  bone  bare.  The  right 
leg  had  mortified  to  the  middle  of  the  calf,  and  the  right  foot  separated  above  the  ankle. 
The  stumps  of  both  arms  had  become  gangrenous  up  to  the  shoulders.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  month  the  child  died.  Careful  examination  of  the  body  did  not 
show  any  organic  disease  ; but  the  child  had  become  much  emaciated.  The  stumps  of 
the  arms  had  nearly  healed ; but  in  the  lower  limbs  the  bones  protruded,  and  the  cure 
was  less  perfect.] 

31.  Mortification  from  continued  pressure,  or  from  constant  lying  upon 
one  part  {gangrcena  ex  decuhitti)  occurs  more  readily,  the  weaker  the 
patient,  and  the  less  cleanly  and  smooth  the  bed  is.  On  those  places  where 
the  pressure  acts,  most  commonly,  therefore,  on  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
the  great  trochanters,  the  shoulder-blades,  elbows,  heels,  and  so  on,  a 
limited  redness  appears,  with  pain  more  or  less  severe,  the  skin  is  de- 
stroyed by  ulcerative  absorption,  and  a dry  slough  is  formed,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  suppuration  set  up  around  it.  Should  the  pressure  continue, 
and  the  general  weakness  be  great,  (for  example,  in  typhus  fever,)  the  de- 
struction spreads  very  extensively,  and  in  many  cases  death  is  thereby 
accelerated  or  even  caused. 

32.  A special  mention  is  required  of  that  mortification  which,  in  certain 
localities,  in  very  wet  and  humid  years,  when  the  rye  is  infecterl  with  the 
blight,  called  “cockspur,”  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities,  with  a constant 
sensation  of  itching,  great  burning,  and  a darting  pain,  sometimes  with 
redness  and  swelling,  consequent  on  which  the  parts  become  cold,  senseless, 
black,  mummy-like,  and  shrivelled  up.  In  rare  cases  this  disease  has 
been  also  observed  in  tlie  upper  extremities.  During  the  course  of  the 
disetise  general  symptoms,  fever,  delirium,  and  so  on  frequently  arise. 
Oftentimes  the  mortilication  becomes  defined  anil  the  part  is  thrown  off, 
and  often  it  spreads  up  to  the  hip-joint. 

(a')  Lecons  Oriilos  do  Clinique  Chii  urKiroli',  (f>)  Med. -Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  253,  18i9; 
y„]_  iv.  Tol.  xxiii.  p.  237,  1S40. 
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r \ very  interesting  account  of  mortification  from  the  use  of  rye-bread  affected  -with 
cockspur  (secale  cornutum,  Lat. ; MtiUerkorn,  Germ. ; ergot,  Fr.  j has  been  given  by 
Tiio.mson.  “ This  is,”  says  l>e,  “ a species  of  mortification  which  has  not  been  observed 
in  this  country ; but  it  is  well  known  and  has  been  frequently  observed  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  where  it  has  been  repeatedly  known 
to  prevail  in  some  districts  as  an  endemial  disease.”  (p.  5.38.)  Pereira  (a)  supposes  this 
disease  is  referred  to  in  a passage  he  quotes  from  Sigebert.  “ 1089,  a pestilent  year, 
especially  in  the  western  parts  of  Lorraine,  where  many  persons  became  putrid,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inward  parts  being  consumed  by  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  Their  limbs  were 
rotten  and  became  black  coal.  They  either  perished  miserably  or,  deprived  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  were  reserved  for  a more  miserable  life.’’  He  also  refers  to  a similar 
passage  in  B.iyle,  with  the  addition,  that  “ the  bread  which  was  eaten  at  this  period  was 
remarkable  for  its  deep  violet  colour.”  (part  ii.  p.  595.)  Thomson  says,  the  disease  was 
first  noticed  by  Dodard  in  1676;  then  by  Saviard  (6),  in  1694;  and  by  Noel  (c),  in 
1710,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Orleans,  of  which  they  were  both  surgeons;  in  1709  and 
1716  it  appeared  in  Switzerland,  and  was  described  by  Langius  {d) ; Qhassoud,  and  also 
Bossau,  described  it  on  its  appearance  in  Dauphiny  in  1709.  Duhajmel  (e)  mentions 
that  in  1 748  not  more  than  four  or  five  persons  out  of  a hundred  and  twenty  who  had 
been  attacked  escaped  with  life.  Elliotson  some  years  since  had,  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  a case  of  gangrene  of  the  leg  after  using  ergot ; but  he  informs  me  that  on 
examination  after  death  the  arteries  of  the  limb  were  found  ossified : it  might,  however, 
have  been  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

Although  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  man  the  cockspur  would  produce  gangrene. 
Model  (/),  a Russian,  made  experiments  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  rye,  damaged 
with  cockspur,  had  not  the  power  of  exciting  gangrene  in  brutes.  This  remarkable 
statement  induced  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris  to  employ  Tessier  {g)  to  visit 
those  countries  where  the  disease  was  prevalent,  and  to  institute  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  fact,  and  the  result  showed  that  brutes  eating  it  were  destroyed  by  gangrene ; 
but,  in  all  the  animals  upon  which  it  was  tried  a certain  quantity,  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  of  the  cockspur  was  required  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  produce  the  efi'ect; 

: and,  as  Thomson  says,  “ this  afforded  also  a simple  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  persons 
might  live  for  a considerable  time  upon  rye  affected  with  cockspur  without  suffering  any 
sensible  injury  from  its  use.”  (p.  547.)  Pereira  states,  however,  that  “ there  are  not 
I wanting  cases  apparently  showing  that  spurred  rye  has  no  injurious  action  on  animals. 

I The  most  remarkable  and  striking  are  those  related  by  Block.  In  1811  twenty  sheep 
I;  ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks  without  any  ill  effects.  In  another 
ji  instance  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds  and  a half  daily  for  two  months  with- 
ii  out  injury.  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  daily  for  three  months  with 
impunity,  and  two  fat  cows  took,  in  addition,  nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,  with  no  other 
obvious  effect  than  that  their  milk  gave  a bad  caseous  cream,  which  did  not  yield  good 
butter.  These  statements  furnish  another  proof  to  the  toxicologist  that  the  ruminants 
suffer  less  from  vegetable  poisons  than  other  mammals.”  (p.  600.) 

A very  curious  history  of  a mother  and  five  children,  some  of  whom  lost  one  and 
others  both  legs,  as  related  by  Dr.  C.  Woolaston  (A),  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  use 
of  discoloured  clog-wheat. 

Ergotism,  as  the  disease  produced  by  the  cockspurred  wheat  or  rye  is  called  by  the 
French,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  convulsive  and  the  gangrenous ; with  the  latter  only  have 
we  to  do  here  ; it  sets  in  with  formication,  or  the  feeling  of  insects  creeping  over  the 
fskin,  voracious  appetite,  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  extremities,  followed  with 
^gangrene.] 

[32.*  Here  rau-st  also  be  mentioned  that  mortification  of  the  cheek  which 
ha.s  been  called  Noma  by  Vogel.  It  is  fortunately  not  frequent,  as  it  is 
la  horrible  and  generally  fatal  disease.  With  a single  exception,  of  the  half 
dozen  case,s  I have  seen,  all  were  children  under  four  or  three  years  old  ; 
t-some  idiopathic,  and  others  originating  in  a sloughing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  under  the  careless  use  of  mercurials  ; and,  thougli 


(fl)  Ktements  of  Materia  Medica,  tiart  ii.  Lon- 
anii,  1840.  8v<>. 

S Journal  ties  .Savans,  1076,  p.  76. 

Memoireade  I’Acadetnie  Koyale  du» Sciences 
de  Paris,  1710,  p.  61. 

(d)  Deicriptio  Morlmrum  ex  esu  Clavorum  Seca- 
linorum. 


(e)  Memoiros  do  I'Academie  Royale  de  Paris, 
1748.  p.528. 

(y)  Bomare,  Dictioiluairo  d'Histoire  Nalurcile. 
vol.  xix. 

(<7)  Memoires  de  la  Socictu  Koyale  do  Medecino, 
1776,  p.  254,  1777-8,  p.  587 
(A)  Hiilos.  Trans.,  1762,  p.  523. 
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generally  in  unhealthy  subjects,  yet  the  disease  also  occurred  in  robust, 
well-fed  children.  In  its  idiopatliic  form  it  has  been  well  described,  by 
Drs.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  (a),  as  follows  ; — “A  particular  form  of 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  without  any  preceding  inflammation,  occasionally 
attacks  infants,  especially  such  as  are  feeble  at  birth  or  broken  down  by 
disease.  An  oedematous  circumscribed  swelling  appears  on  the  cheek,  with 
a central  point,  more  or  less  hard,  over  which  occurs  a dark-red  spot. 
This  spot  may  appear  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  cheek  ; and  the  skin 
over  the  oedematous  part  is  characterized  by  an  oily  appearance.  An 
eschar  forms  from  within  outwards  on  the  central  point,  and  the  soft  parts 
mortify,  often  extensively,  down  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  parietes  of  the 
cheeks  and  gums  are  destroyed,  falling  olf  in  shreds,  mixed  with  a dark 
sanguineous  fluid,  and  accompanied  by  a very  fetid  odour.”  (p.  214.)  In 
neither  of  my  cases,  excepting  the  adult,  did  I witness  the  beginning  of 
the  disease ; but  gangrene  to  a greater  or  less  extent  of  one  cheek,  involv- 
ing generally  the  corresponding  half  of  the  upper  lip,  existed  when  the 
children  were  brought  to  me  ; the  surrounding  parts  were  tumid,  hard,  and 
of  dull  yellow-white  hue,  very  similar  to  the  characteristic  colour  of  the 
countenance  of  patients  under  malignant  disease.  I have  little  doubt 
that  the  mortification  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  after  measles,  mentioned 
by  Huxham  (6),  as  well  as  those  referred  to  by  Marshall  Hall  (c), 
and  by  him  stated  to  have  happened  after  previous  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  typhus  fever,  or  some  infiammatory  disease,  are  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  those  resulting  from  mercurial  influence.  The  little 
patient,  if  not  already  in  a typhoid  state,  soon  falls  into  it,  rapidly  sinks 
as  the  gangrene  spreads,  and  quickly  dies ; often,  indeed,  before  the  least 
attempt  at  separation  of  the  slough  has  been  made.  Usually  three  or  four 
days  are  sufficient  to  destroy  life  ; but,  in  one  instance,  I recollect  a child 
of  two  years  old  having  lived  for  a fortnight,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
gangrenous  cheek  had  separated,  leaving  one  side  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  completely  exposed.  I fully  agree  with  Evanson  and  Maunsell, 
that  “ no  disease  can  be  more  frightful  or  formidable  than  sloughing  of 
the  mouth  in  children.  Recovery  seems  impossible,  when  once  the  disease 
has  set  severely  in,  the  child  sinking  beneath  the  constitutional  disturbance, 
independent  of  the  local  ravages  of  the  disorder,  which,  however,  are  often 
such  as  to  render  recovery  not  to  be  desired,  so  frightful  is  the  deformity 
necessarily  entailed.”  (p.  215.) 

The  term  Cancrum  oris  has  been  loosely  applied  both  to  the  disease 
just  mentioned,  and  also  to  another  form  of  mortification  commencing  with 
ulceration,  generally  first  in  the  gums,  and  thence  spreading  to  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  This  second  form  alone  is  considered  by  Dr.  Gumming  (d)  to  be 
cancrum.  He  describes  it  as  being  eitlier  acute  or  chronic,  and,  if  the 
former,  more  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  sloughing,  but  the  ulcerative 
process  predominates,  and  by  it,  principally,  the  destruction  is  effected.  It 
does  not,  according  to  this  writer,  attack  children  at  tlie  breast,  nor  under 
eighteen  months,  but  occurs  between  twenty  months  and  seven  years. 

The  following  is  a short  account  of  the  case  of  noma  in  the  adult  alluded  to 
above : — 

R.  I.,  a gunmaker  by  trade,  was  admitted  under  my  care — 


(n)  A Practiciil  Treatise  on  tlie  Manngemonl  and 
Diseases  of  Children.  2nd  Edit.  Dublin,  1S38. 
8vo. 

(6)  Reports,  July,  ITdS. 


(o)  On  a peculiar  species  of  Gangrenous  Ulr® 
which  alfecU  the  Face  in  Children  ; in  Edmburga 
Meriical  .and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  64i* 

(d)  Dublin  Hospital  HeporU,  vol.  iv.  p.  lo- 
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August  1,  1844.  Having  two  superficial  sores  on  the  glans  penis  and  a superficial 
sore  on  die  back  of  the  pharynx,  sloughy  and  painful,  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  him 
i sleeping  at  nio-ht.  He  is  much  out  of  health  ; quick,  irritable  pulse  ; hot,  dry  skin  and 
foul  tongue.  °He  has  also  a very  small  sore,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  covered  with 
a dry  scab,  on  the  face  near  the  nostril.  He  was  not  seen  till 

August  2.  Probably  from  not  having  come  in,  and  then  ordered  pu/u.  rhei  c.  hydr.  9j. 

: stat;  sod.  carb.  gr.  xv.  acid.  citr.  yr.  x.  tinct.  hyoscyam.  3ss.  aq.  distill.  5jss.  6tis 
: horis;  garg.  acid.  nitr. 

August  6.  The  mixture  omitted,  and  in  its  stead  ordered  acid.  nitr.  ir[  iij.  inf.  rosar. 

1 ^ss.  ter  die.  pulv.  ipec.  c.  gr.  x.  On 

: Augusts.  Very  resdess,  scarcely  sleeps  at  all;  and  is  so  feeble  that  he  can  hardly 

ij  answer  the  questions  put  to  him.  Ordered  a glass  of  wine  and  a pint  of  porter  daily, 
|j  and  morph,  mur.  gr.  J.  On 

i:  August  15.  Has  slept  better  since  taking  the  morphia.  The  crust  under  the  right 

j nostril  has  increased  in  size  and  is  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  are  of  a purplish  colour. 

August  17.  Is  much  worse  ; the  lip  immensely  swollen  and  livid,  but  not  giving  any 
discharge;  face  so  much  disfigured  that  he  can  scarcely  be  recognised.  The  sore  in 
the  throat  much  worse ; bowels  confined.  R pulv.  rhei.  c.  hydr.  gr.  xv.  stat ; vin. 
rubr.  5vj.  quotid. 

August  20.  Is  very  feeble  and  unable  to  speak.  The  slough  has  now  extended  around 
the  mouth  from  the  nose  to  the  chin,  including  the  lips  and  part  of  both  cheeks.  The 
sore  in  the  throat  has  become  very  sloughy.  Four  ounees  of  brandy,  three  eggs  and 
some  arrow-root  were  ordered ; biit  he  was  not  able  to  take  much,  and  gradually  sunk 
till 

W.p.m.  When  he  died.  No  discharge  at  all  had  occurred  from  the  lip.  No  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  made. — J.  F.  S.] 

33.  Mortification  occurs  as  a consequence  of  contagious  influence,  either 
by  the  contagious  matter  producing  at  first  an  inflammation  which  termi- 

i nates  in  mortification,  {malignant  pustule,')  or  by  coming  in  contact  with 
ji  the  surface  of  a wound  or  sore,  whereby  the  destruction  of  it  is  brought 
about  {hospital  gangrene.) 

34.  The  Malignant  Pustule  {Pustula  maligna,  Lat. ; bosartige  Pustel, 
'Germ.;  Pustule  maligne,  Fr.)  is  always  consequent  on  local  contagion. 
i'On  the  place  which  the  contagious  matter  has  touched,  there  appears  in 
ji  a short  time  prickling  and  a red  point,  which  is  scarcely  raised  above  the 
•skin.  The  cuticle  rises  in  a blackish  vesicle,  which  is  soon  converted  into 
[a  slough  surrounded  by  a whitish  or  violet  edge  and  cedematous  swelling, 
jand  spreads  quickly  in  all  directions.  From  the  very  onset  there  is  per- 
jtceived  in  the  pustule  a hard  nucleus,  which  enlarges  both  inwards  and 
> outwards,  or  only  spreads  laterally.  Notwithstanding  the  decided  swelling, 
;the  patient  complains  rather  of  tension  than  of  actual  pain.  Sooner  or 
Hater  it  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
:nau.sea,  vomiting,  high  delirium,  fainting,  and  so  on.  The  pulse  is  small, 
irregular,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  the  disease  generally  runs  on  to  death, 
iwhich  in  malignant  cases  follows  very  speedily.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
Bslough  comes  away,  and  that  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  mere  powers  of 
mature,  or  that  in  the  course  of  this  disease  the  general  symptoms  already 
I mentioned  do  not  appear.  If  several  pustules  are  formed  at  the  same 
ttime,  especially  on  the  neck  or  face,  the  disease  is  more  dangerous.  The 
(■swelling  is  often  here  so  great  that  symptoms  of  suffbcation  and  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  are  produced.  In  women  tlie  disease  proceeds  more 
quickly  than  in  men.  At  the  onset  a stop  may  usually  be  put  to  this 
klisease ; the  danger  increases  in  its  subsequent  course.  It  differs  from 
carbuncle  {par.  118.) 

The  contagion  develops  itself  in  beasts  which  are  affected  Avith  conta- 
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gious  carbuncle  {Milzbrand ;)  it  may  be  communicated  whilst  the  animal 
IS  alive,  or  it  may  take  place  during  tlie  preparation  of  wool,  hides,  and 
so  on.  The  malignant  pustule  is  therefore  most  commonly  observed  in 
butchers,  tanners,  woolbeaters,  shepherds,  and  especially  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  usually  uncovered.  In  wet  districts,  in  moist  autumns,  the 
disease  is  most  common.  The  contagion  preserves  its  power  for  a long 
peiiod.  Actual  contact  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  infection. 
The  use  of  the  flesh  of  such  beasts  sometimes  does  not  produce  any,  but 
at  other  times  very  dangerous,  symptoms.  This  disease  seems  not  to  be 
communicable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  least  the  facts  relating  thereto 
are  not  perfectly  indisputable ; it  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  general 
symptoms  can  be  produced  by  the  assumption  of  this  contagion  into  the 
body,  without  the  malignant  pustule  on  the  skin. 

Precisely  similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  transference 
of  the  poison  of  glanders  from  horses ; upon  which  see  the  article  entitled 

Ansteckung,  Uebertragung  des  AnsteckungstofFes  von  Thieren  auf  Menschen,  in 
Hufeland’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  part  iii.  p.  57,  which  contains  the  following  three 
notices : — 

Remer,  W.,  Ein  Beitrag  zu  den  bisherigen  Beobaetungen  von  Krankheiten  der 
Thiere,  welche  sich  dem  Menschen  mitgetheilt  haben. 

Schilling,  Merkwiirdige  Krankheits-und  sections-Geschichte  einer  wahrscheinlich 
durch  Uebertragung  eines  thierischen  Giftes  erzeugten  schwarzen  Blatter.  (This  notice 
is  also  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  ii.  p.  480.) 

Meier,  Tddtliche  Uebertragung  des  Milzbrandes  auf  Menschen. 

See  also, 

Tarozzi,  Tommaso,  Casi  di  Malattia  Pestiforme  nata  in  diverse  persone  che  conveni- 
vano  in  una  stalla  in  cui  era  un  cavallo  moccioso ; in  Omodei’s  Annali  Universali  di 
Medicina,  1822,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  220. 

Seidler,  Geschichte  einer  muthmasslieh  durch  Uebertragung  eines  thierischen 
Kranhheitsstolfes  erzeugten  merkwiirdigen,  in  tddtlichen  Brand  ubergegangenen  Gesi- 
chtrose,  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xvii.»p.  161. 

Eck,  Beitrag  zu  den  Erfahrungen  uber  die  schadlichen  Einwirkungen  des  Rotzgiftes 
des  Pferde;  in  Medinischer  Vereinszeitung  fiir  Preussen.  1837.  3rd  May. 

Elliotson,  John,  M.D.,  On  the  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject,  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  171.  Additional  Facts  respecting  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject, 
ib.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  201. 

[Elliotson  has  given  a very  excellent  account  of  “ The  Glanders  in  the  Human  Sub- 
ject,” in  which  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  horse  to  the  patient  is 
distinctly  made  out.  He  mentions  six  cases ; the  first  three  he  considers  acute,  two 
of  which  occurred  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  both  died  very  speedily  after  having 
been  attacked ; the  third  occurred  in  a dragoon  regiment  in  Ireland ; the  fourth  was  a vete- 
rinary surgeon  at  Clapham ; both  died.  Two  cases,  which  he  calls  chronic,  extracted  from 
Travers’s  book  “ On  Constitutional  Irritation,”  one  of  which  died,  and  the  other  long 
suffered  from  a broken-up  constitution.  He  also  refers  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  Rust 
and  Omodei’s  journals.  In  a subsequent  paper  he  gives  “ Additional  Facts  respecting 
Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject,”  in  which  he  mentions  another  case  that  occurred  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  also  died. 

I have  to  thank  my  friend  Lawrence  for  the  following  observations  of  the  cases 
of  malignant  pustule  which  have  come  mider  his  care,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
rarity  I gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  on  the  present  occasions. 
He  says: — 

“ I have  had  under  my  care,  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  three  cases  of  malignant 
pustule,  ill  neither  of  which,  however,  did  I see  either  pustule  or  vesicle ; of  the  first  and 
most  remarkable,  the  following  is  the  report  from  tlie  Lancet  of  1825-6,  p.  127,  in 
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I -which  it  is  described  as  “ A singular  case  of  Erysipelatous  Inf  animation  of  the  lower 
. Eyelid,  terminating  in  gangrene  in  the  short  space  of  six  hours.” 

John  Parker,  ag^d  52  years,  currier,  stout  and  robust,  came  to  the  Ophthalmic  Insti- 
tution, and,  immediately  after,  in  consequence  ot  the  nature  of  his  ailment,  by  Mr. 

, Lawrence’s  advice,  was  sent  into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Feb.  18,  1826.  He  stated,  that  the  day  before  yesterday,  whilst  at  his  upal  employ- 
' ment,  he  struck  his  right  eye  with  a skin  of  leather,  which  at  the  time  caused  him  great  pain 
1 and  uneasiness.  At  tliis  time  there  is  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  extending  around 
the  organ,  but  more  especially  on  the  lower  lid  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  cheek,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a hard  and  indurated  lump,  more  prominent  than  the  rest, 

' feeling  like  carbuncle.  It  has  a very  livid  hue,  and  may  be  said  to  have  gone  into  a 
• state  of  gangrene.  Since  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  has  not  complained  of  any 
; particular  pain  in  the  part,  nor  is  the  constitution  apparently  much  affected  ; the  tongue 

■ is  but  slightly  loaded ; the  pulse  feeble.  Mr.  Lawrence  made  an  incision  through  this 
I ] hard  and  indurated  portion,  when  a little  dark  blood  escaped.  The  globe  of  the  eye  not 

I in  the  least  affected.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  taken  every  six  hours,  and 
six  ounces  of  port  wine,  daily. 

Feb.  22.  The  pulse  having  been  quickened  last  night,  the  wine  has  been  in  conse- 
quence discontinued  ; and  a dose  of  house  medicine  given  this  morning. 

The  tumefaction  above  the  lid  still  continues,  and  there  is  now  a distinct  line  of  de- 
; marcation  around  the  gangrenous  spot  before  alluded  to.  The  whole  of  the  inflamed 
iskin,  has  a peculiar,  hard,  brawny  feel,  very  similar  to  carbuncular  inflammation.  Mr. 
Lawrence  stated,  that  when  the  man  came  to  the  infirmary,  there  was  no  unusual  vas- 
; cularity  of  the  eye ; a slight  serous  effusion  only  had  taken  place  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
. palpebrse.  A slight  puffiness  is  observable  about  the  under  lid  of  the  corresponding  eye, 
but  there  is  no  redness.  Pulse  soft  aud  compressible  ; bowels  open  and  tongue  moist. 
The  quinine  to  be  continued  ; the  wine  resumed,  but  omitted  at  night  if  necessary. 

Feb.  25.  Has  passed  a good  night  and  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  improved.  The 
wine  and  bark,  being  too  stimulating,  are  both  discontinued.  A more  scarlet  or  what 
may  be  termed  phlegmonous  inflammation  now  surrounds  the  dark  gangrenous  portion 
' of  skin,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a half  crown  in  extent ; and  the  contiguous  parts  have 
a less  brawny  feel.  Pulse  90,  soft,  and  the  patient  free  from  any  particular  pain.  Wears 
a poultice  to  the  part  and  takes  saline  mixture. 

March  1 . But  little  constitutional  derangement  is  manifest.  The  eye  examined  to-day, 
but  presented  no  unnatural  appearance.  Neither  of  the  tarsi  are  implicated,  although 
the  swelling  commences  immediately  below  the  lower  one.  To  continue  as  before. 

Mr.  Lawrence  observed,  that  Beer  only  mentions  two  cases  wherein  such  a sudden 
change  had  taken  place,  and  those  resulting  from  the  sting  of  bees,  whereas,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  mere  contact  of  the  leather  had  produced  it.  ^ He  also  remarked  that 
j the  only  author  who  had  mentioned  any  case  like  the  present  was  M.  Delpech  of  Mont- 
I peher,  who  has  described  two  or  three  cases  as  occurring  in  butchers  and  tanners,  where 
I the_  parts  went  into  a state  of  mortification  in  the  space  of  a day  or  two  after  the  occur- 

■ rence  of  the  accident,  although  there  was  no  severe  contusion  of  the  parts.  He  ascribes 

' peculiarity  in  the  skin  with  which  they  were  struck. 

' process  of  separation  goes  on  favourably;  that  portion  of  the  slough 

I ^hich  is  nearest  the  eyelid  has  become  detached,  and  is  found  to  extend  to  some  depth. 

■ kept  open  by  medicine,  and  a poultice  is  applied  to  the  part. 

E*  R portion  of  the  slough  was  removed  to-day.  For  the  last  two  days,  as 

he  has  had  a feeble  pulse  and  complained  of  great  weakness,  six  ounces  of  wine,  daily, 
have  been  allowed. 


March  13.  The  whole  of  the  slough  has  now  been  detached,  and,  as  was  suspected, 
the  tarsus  is  quite  undermined  along  its  central  part,  which  has  caused  its  dropping, 
and,  consequently,  a degree  of  ectropium.  The  surface  of  the  sore  discharges  pretty 
treely,  but  has  a healthy  aspect.  Continue  as  before. 

A/arr/j  16.  Every  thing  to  be  omitted  but  the  wine. 

1 March  19.  The  edges  of  the  sore  have  already  considerably  approximated,  and  the 
I granulations  have  nearly  rendered  it  a mere  superficial  ulceration.  Continue  as  before. 

n _L,awrence  says,  that  he  shall  be  obliged,  at  a future  period,  to  remove  the  everted 
» portion  of  the  conjunctiva  palpebrie. 

i . ectropium  is  lessened,  and  cicatrization  of  the  sore  only  now  remains 

£ cure.  The  man  was  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  to  continue  his 

f visits  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  if  he  found  necessary. 

V erence  tothis  case  Lawrence  observes,  in  his  note,  “ the  essential  circumstances 

« s case  were  a reddened  and  thickened  state  of  the  skin  on  the  cheek,  just  below  the 

VOL.  I. 
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eye-lid,  presenting,  at  the  first  view,  the  aspect  of  incipient  erysipelas  ; speedy  morti- 
fication of  the  reddened  part,  and  its  slow  separation,  the  mortification  including  the 
subjacent  textures,  so  that  the  cicatrix  was  fixed  to  the  bone,  and  the  lower  lid  partially 
drawn  down ; absence  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

“ In  the  other  instances,”  he  continues,  “ both  of  which  were  persons  employed  in  a 
horsehair  manufactory,  the  skin  had  sloughed  before  they  came  to  the  hospital.  The 
affected  portions  were  circular,  the  size  of  a shilling  in  one,  on  the  front  of  the  chest ; that 
of  a sixpence  in  the  other,  on  the  fore  arm.  There  were  no  other  local  symptoms,  nor 
the  slightest  constitutional  disturbance.” 

Tukchetti  (a)  has  given,  under  the  name  of  Anthrax,  an  account  of  some  cases  of  malig- 
nant pustule,  which  occurred  in  1841,  after  eating  diseased  flesh  of  cattle  which  had 
died  of  an  epidemic  anthrax  of  the  tongue,  and  had  been  sold  in  the  market  of  Fucec- 
chio.  In  some  persons,  small,  and  very  painful  tubercles,  with  a red  areola,  or  small 
whitish  pustules,  encircled  with  purple  or  violet,  appeared  on  the  face,  lips,  neck,  or 
arms,  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  in  the  space  of  from  one  to  three  days  they 
presented  the  genuine  characters  of  anthrax.  In  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases  the 
slough  separated  in  the  course  of  a week,  leaving  a more  or  less  healthy  ulcer,  which 
cicatrized  speedily.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  pustules  ran  together,  the  inflamma- 
tion spread  like  erysipelas,  with  extensive  livid  swelling  and  obstinate  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  sloughs  did  not  separate  for  a fortnight,  and  left  very  foul 
ulcers,  which  healed  with  great  difficulty.  Two  elderly  persons  died  of  this  disease.  A 
young  man,  eighteen  years  old,  was  attacked  twenty-eight  hours  after  taking  this  food 
with  an  anthrax  on  the  left  upper  eyelid,  whence  followed  mortification  of  the  whole 
of  that  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  part  of  the  chest.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  the 
slough  cleared  off,  leaving  an  enormous  ulcer,  which  suppurated  freely  and  healed 
slowly. 


Dr.  Wagner  (b)  relates  several  cases  of  malignant  pustule  produced  in  man  and 
beasts,  both  by  contact  and  by  eating  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals,  which  happened  at 
the  village  of  Striesa  in  Saxony.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1834,  a herd  of  cattle  having 
been  brought  from  the  pastures  to  the  village,  the  bull  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  in- 
capable of  getting  up  again.  Supposing  that  it  had  met  with  some  injury  in  the  loins 
which  would  render  it  useless,  it  was  destroyed  by  shooting  through  the  head,  as  hap- 
pened to  be  most  convenient,  and  then,  having  been  dressed  and  cut  up  by  two  labourers, 
the  meat  was  distributed  among  the  villagers.  A few  days  after,  some  more  cattle  on 
the  same  farm  died,  and  were  skinned  by  the  same  persons ; but  the  meat  was  not  used 
as  food,  as  almost  all  the  persons  who  had  eaten  of  the  first  beast  had  felt  more  or  less 
unwell,  mostly,  however,  complaining  only  of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  pain 
in  the  belly,  without  fever : but,  several,  especially  the  two  persons  who  had  both 
dressed  the  animal  and  also  eaten  its  flesh,  complained  severely  of  soreness  of  the  limbs, 
dizziness  and  debility.  Between  the  15th  and  18th  of  the  month  several  more  beasts 
dropped  and  died  without  any  previous  illness.  On  examining  their  bodies  the  spleen 
was  found  completely  gangrenous  and  in  so  broken  up  a state  that  when  cut  into  it  pre- 
sented a black  paste-like  mass,  which  readily  flowed  out : there  were  also  other  inflamma- 
tory marks  in  the  belly,  and  hydatids  here  and  there  beneath  the  skin,  especially  about 
the  neck.  One  of  the  flayers,  notwithstanding  his  uucomfortable  feelings,  proceeded  to 
a village  three  leagues  off,  which  he  accomplished ; but,  on  attempting  to  return,  was 
attacked  with  colic  and  vomiting,  and  some  hours  after  was  found  on  the  ground  suffer- 
ing severe  pain,  and  passing  black  blood  by  stool ; his  limbs  were  cold,  and  soon  became 
attacked  with  cramp  ; the  whole  body  like  ice  ; the  eyes  sunken ; and  he  died  vomiting, 
passing  bloody  stools,  and  under  great  anxiety.  One  widow  woman,  of  thirty  years, 
who  had  eaten  the  flesh,  but  otherwise  not  touched  the  animal,  complained  of  oppression 
at  the  heart,  and  weight  of  the  limbs,  had  a black  pustule  on  the  thigh,  felt  herself  very 
ill  in  the  evening,  went  to  bed,  and  early  in  the  morning  was  found  dead.  Other 
sons  had  pustules  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  Two  very  remarkable  cases  occurred 
eight  days  after  any  beast  had  been  affected  with  diseased  spleen ; both  were  women, 
one  of  twenty-six,  and  the  other  of  fifty  years,  and  in  them  the  pustules  were  well 
marked,  and  the  general  symptoms  similar  to  the  other  cases.  The  latter  patient  .said 
she  had  been  bitten  by  a fly  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  at  which  part  the  carbuncle 
appeared ; and  the  former,  that  she  also  had  been  bitten  on  the  riglit  upper  arm,  by  a 

f Moo- 


(ff)  Sopra  alcuni  casi  dl  Malattia  Carbonchiosa 
nata  per  ingestione  delle  carni  di  bue  perito  di 
iflosso-anthrace  ; in  Omodex’s  Annali  Unlversali  di 
Medicinal  vol.  cU  p.  276.  1842. 


(6)  UelMsrtra^ung  dcs  MiUbrandgiftes  auf  Moo* 
schen  und  Tliiere  aowohl  durch  Beruhrur^*  a 
durch  Genuss  dcs  Fleischcs;  in  Hufflanp  8 
Osann’s  Journal  dcr  praclUchcn  Heilkunde, 
ber,  1834,  p.  1. 
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gnat.  Upon  inquiry,  Wagner  found  that  the  skin  of  one  of  the  infected  beasts  had  been 
hung  on  a neighbouring  wall,  and  thouglit  it  very  possible  that  the  insects  might  have 
been  attractetl  to  them  by  the  smell,  and  had  thence  conveyed  the  poison. 

A very  interesting  paper  upon  malignant  pustule  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Bourgeois  (a)  illustrated  with  numerous  cases.  He  states  that  the  disease 
appears  in  from  one  to  three  days  on  the  point  where  the  virus  charhonneux  has  been  depo- 
sited, as  a little  reddish  spot  almost  always  of  a deep  hue,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
itching,  at  other  times  without.  It  resembles  a gnat-bite,  is  very  ephemeral,  and  soon  fol- 
' lowed  by  a little  vesicle  slightly  puckered,  of  the  same  colour,  containing  a small  drop  of 
I reddish  serosity.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  mark,  the  vesicle  is  preceded  by  a solid 
I pimple  as  big  as  a pin’s  head,  more  or  less  brown  and  rosy  in  some  cases.  The_  vesicle 

I thus  formed  is  accompanied  with  a sensation  of  great  itching,  and  sometimes  shivering, 
but  is  rarely  painful.  The  patient  scratches  off  the  vesicle  with  his  nail,  and  the  itching 

i generally  ceases  for  a few  hours,  after  which,  around  the  scratched  pimple,  which  is 
1 . dry  and  yellowish,  a regular  circle  of  vesicles,  similar  to  the  first,  but  larger,  are 
j i formed.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  now  only  a few  millimetres  in  diameter,  a little 
i brownish  depression,  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  formed  by  the  skin,  on  which  rests  the 
j primitive  ampulla,  mortified,  and  forming  a dry  and  very  hard  scar,  and  including  the 

I I whole  thickness  of  the  skin.  This  continues  enlarging,  and  fresh  vesicles  are  formed 
around  its  margin.  In  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  flesh  on  which  the 
pustule  rests  swells,  hardens,  and  forms  a tumour  more  or  less  sensible,  rarely  deficient, 
and  generally  roundish,  but  sometimes  oval,  and  of  variable  size;  this  he  calls  the 
tumeur  charbonneuse,  on  the  top  of  which,  but  rarely  occupying  its  whole  extent,  is  the 
pustule.  That  part  not  covered  with  vesicles  is  of  a livid  red,  and  spreading  more  or 
less  on  the  neighbouring  tegument.  The  middle  part  of  the  tumour  is  especially  de- 
! pressed,  but  the  whole  limb,  head,  trunk,  or  several  of  these  parts,  may  simultaneously 
acquire  an  enormous  size.  As  the  pustule  continues  increasing,  the  redness  spreads 
further,  and  fresh  vesicles  are  developed.  At  this  time  the  parts,  if  touched,  have,  in 
many  cases,  a hardness  equal  to  that  of  a schirrous  breast,  but  gradually  soften  at  a 
•greater  distance  from  the  centre,  become  tremulous,  and  even  oedematous.  But 
; Bourgeois  says  he  has  never  noticed  the  emphysema  mentioned  by  authors,  and  copied 

I ■ by  one  writer  from  another.  The  heat  of  the  diseased  part,  at  first  very  great,  by 
J degrees  diminishes,  till  it  becomes  quite  cold.  On  the  limbs  red  tracks  of  inflamed 
it ; superficial  absorbents  are  constantly  noticed. 

p Before  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour  swell,  there  is  most  generally 
^ constitutional  impregnation  ; the  patient  has  lassitude,  headache,  the  tongue  is  covered 
1 with  a whitish  coat  more  or  less  thick,  the  appetite  diminishes,  the  pulse  is  full,  rather  fre- 
I quent  and  soft.  More  rarely  these  symptoms  do  not  appear  till  the  disease  is  accompanied 
y with  considerable  swelling. 

3 If  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  the  swelling  extends  more  and  more ; the  parts  become 
li  enormously  swollen,  the  phlycteense  increase  in  number,  and  the  scar  in  size,  with 
'J  scarcely  any  pain,  but  there  is  only  weight  and  numbness  of  the  affected  parts.  The 
general^  symptoms,  however,  become  more  formidable,  the  pulse  small,  quick,  narrow, 
>.■  depressible  and  irregular ; frequent  vomiting  of  yellow  or  greenish  bilious  matter ; 
tt  violent  Airst,  faintings ; singing  in  the  ears  ; somnolence ; urine  scanty,  red  and  brick- 
dwty ; diflScult  motions,  but  at  other  times,  and,  very  rarely,  very  fetid  purging ; the 
skin,  at  first  hot  and  perspiring,  becomes  covered  with  cold  clammy  sweat ; respiration 
W more  or  less  difficult ; in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  intelligence  remains  undis- 
turbed,  but  in  some  there  is  violent  delirium.  Subsequently  the  pulse  ceases  at  the 
'j  body  is  covered  with  a cold  sweat;  the  voice  quenched  ; the"  skin  becomes 

bluish ; there  is  a sensation  of  burning  heat  within  the  body ; unquenchable  thirst ; 
®j  threatening  suffocation ; the  patient  cannot  sit  up ; no  urine ; extreme  anxiety,  and 
5 hn^y  death  puts  an  end  to  this  frightful  condition,  generally  without  pain. 

^ that  he  has  never  observed  the  dull  delirium  mentioned  in  books, 

» and  thm,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  in  which  the  patient  had  evidently  an  affection 
ot  the  brain,  all  he  saw  were  sensible  to  the  lust  Nor  has  he  ever  seen  the  enormous 
«chars  attacking  all  the  soft  parts  of  a limb  or  spreading  to  a great  extent,  as  mentioned 
I by  wnters  in  general.  ret 

I;  *},  have  usually  divided  the  disease  into  four  stages,  without  including  that  of 

i tl.fi.tc f disease : these,  however.  Bourgeois  considers  arbitrary,  and 

® finTt  distinct  periods  in  the  course  of  malignant  pustule ; the 

hecallsthe 

&c..  Fourth 


— wiiu  me  appearance  oi  me  primitive  malignant  spot. 


^ min?  sar  la  Pustule  Maligne  speciale- 

V •“••  celle  qu  on  oliserve  dans  fa  Ucauce  ; in 
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local  period  or  first  period.  The  second,  which  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the 
period  of  impregnation  or  intoxication,  commences  with  the  first  general  symptoms  and 
terminates  onljj  with  death  or  cure.”  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable  ; it 
may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days  or  extend  to  the  fourteenth.  The  first  period  is  ge- 
nerally the  shortest  but  he  has  noticed  it  running  on  to  the  fifth  day ; the  second  varies 
from  thirty-six  hours  to  eight  or  nine  days.] 

For  the  Literature  of  Malignant  Pustule,  see  p.  97. 

35.  Hospital  Gangrene  ( Gangrana  nosocomialis,  Lat. ; Hospitalbrand, 
Germ. ; Pourriture  d'hopital,  Fr.)  consists  of  a peculiar  decomposition 
of  organic  parts  appearing  under  manifold  forms.  A wound  or  sore 
begins  to  be  painful,  the  edges  inflame,  the  suppuration  becomes  less  and 
of  a serous  character.  Some  days  after,  on  certain  parts,  or  on  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound  appears  a whitish,  thin,  semi-transparent  membrane 
pretty  firmly  connected  with  its  surface,  which  increases  in  thickness 
and  extent,  and  gives  the  whole  surface  a grayish-Avhite  appearance. 
This  mass  cannot  be  removed,  and,  if  it  be  attempted,  only  a part  of 
the  whole  which  is  firmly  connected  with  the  wound,  can  be  removed. 
The  wound  increases  in  all  directions ; the  edges  become  still  more  pain- 
ful, oedematous,  and  the  oedema  spreads.  Sometimes  hospital  gangrene 
commences  also  with  painfulness  of  the  suppurating  surface  ; but  upon  it 
are  observed  more  or  less  deep  cavities,  the  edges  of  which  are  dusky  red, 
and  covered  with  yellowish,  white,  consistent  pus.  These  ulcerous  spots 
increase  and  run  together ; a bloody  ichorous  fluid  is  secreted,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sore  increases  in  all  directions.  Lines  of  inflamed  lymphatic 
vessels  commonly  stretch  to  the  neighbouring  glands.  The  destruction  is 
often  restricted  to  the  cellular  tissue;  but,  in  more  decided  cases,  the 
muscles  and  all  parts  without  distinction  are  destroyed.  Bleeding  often 
occurs  from  the  destroyed  vessels.  The  bones  resist  for  a long  while,  but 
finally  give  way. 

With  these  local  appearances  there  is  always  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  disposition  to  vomit,  costiveness,  loss  of  sleep, 
a quick  and  rather  weak  than  strong  pulse,  hot  skin,  great  anxiety,  and 
restlessness.  In  the  more  severe  fonn  of  the  disease  all  the  symptoms  of 
typhus  fever  come  on.  These  general  symptoms  often  precede  the  local. 
The  severity  and  course  of  this  disease  as  well  as  its  continuance  vary  in 
different  persons.  If  it  be  long  continued  or  often  recur,  hectic  fever  and 
exhausting  purging  at  last  set  in. 

In  some  cases  the  hospital  gangrene  arises  in  form  of  a little  inflamed  pimple  or 
vesicle,  without  any  preceding  injury  to  the  part  being  perceptible  (a).  Hospital  gan- 
grene is  quite  difi'erent  from  the  scrofulous  complication  of  sores  and  wounds. 

[Liston  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  hospital  gangrene,  as  it  appeared  in 
University  College  Hospital,  in  the  year  1841.  The  case  he  mentions  followed  the 
removal  of  some  metacarpal  bones  and  fingers.  “All  at  once,  the  stump,  which  had 
been  healing  kindly,  assumed  a carious  appearance ; it  became  enormously  swollen 
within  a few  hours,  and  profuse  hmmorrhage  took  place,  which  there  was  considerable 
difiiculty  in  stopping.  This  might  have  been,  and  was  sure  enough  by  some  who  saw 
it,  taken  for  malignant  disease ; but  it  was  exactly  like  what  I had  seen  before  in  un- 
healthy seasons,  and  in  badly-regulated  hospitals.  The  season  was  a very  severe  one; 
there  had  been  a great  snow-storm,  with  very  cold  weather  of  long  duration,  bot 
many  days  passed  over  before  a number  of  wounds  assumed  the  same  appearance ; the 
parts  got  puffy  round  about  them,  the  discharge  became  slimy  and  tenacious,  ve^ 
putrid  ; and  bloody  fetid  gas  filled  the  cellular  tissue  around  them.  They  extended 
rapidly,  presenting  a circular  form.  Many  patients  lost  a considerable  quantity  of 

(fl)  Tiiomron,  as  Above,  p.  4(i0. 

(6}  Lectures  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  &c  , in  Lancet  (New  Series),  vol,  i.  p.  57,  1844-5. 
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blood ; in  fact,  we  were  visited  by  a rather  rare  disease,  hospital  gangrene,  one  which 
I trust  I may  never  see  again.  Luckily,  out  of  a good  many  patients  who  were  so 
attacked,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  hospital  almost  simultaneously,  not  one  perished. 
Many  of  the  wounds  and  ulcers  were  frightfully  extended ; but  they  speedily  got  clean, 
and  healed  soon  afterwards  very  kindly.  <■  * * After  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  a 
circular  clean  granulating  surface  was  left.  We  were  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  in- 
vasion : there  was  nothing  as  regarded  the  hospital,  its  ventilation,  or  drainage,  or 
management,  the  dressing  of  sores,  &c.,  that  could  be  blamed.  The  disease  came  upon 
us  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared ; and  I need  not  tell  you  that  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind  since.” 

My  friend  Arnott  informs  me  that  in  January,  1835,  in  one  of  the  female  wards  of 
Middlesex  Hospital  three  cases  occurred  which  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
hospital  gangrene,  of  which  the  following  is  a short  account : — 

Case  1. — The  disease  attacked  a common  ulcer  of  the  leg ; the  surface  became  black 
and  pulpy,  with  a broad  very  red  margin  of  integument,  a raised  edge,  and  great 
pain.  From  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  the  disease  extended  and  occupied,  ere  it  was 
stopped,  a space  of  a large  wash-hand  saucer,  exposing  the  muscles  and  bone.  It  was 
arrested  by  the  application  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  removal  of  the  patient  into 
another  ward. 

Case  2. — The  disease  appeared  on  an  ulcer  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  presented  the 
same  character,  but  was  arrested  by  balsam  of  Peru,  locally,  and  a grain  of  opium  every 
six  hours,  internally.  The  disease  recurred,  and  the  patient  was  removed  from  the 
hospital. 

Case  3. — A punctured  wound  of  the  chest  did  not  heal,  but  that  of  the  integument 
enlarged  by  the  conversion  of  the  tissue  into  a grayish  pulpy  substance,  (not  black, 
and  without  the  fiery  margin  and  intense  pain  of  the  other  cases,)  more  like  phagedsena. 
It  was  stopped  by  balsam  of  Peru.  “I  have  never  seen,”  he  says,  “a  similar  case 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  before  or  since.” 

I have  mentioned  the  above  cases  of  hospital  gangrene,  because  they  are,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  the  only  instances  of  the  disease  which  have  been  seen  in  either  of  the  London 
hospitals  for  many  years.  Cases  occurred  many  years  since  in  the  old  Westminster 
Hospital,  and  also  in  the  York  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  which  latter  being  a military  esta- 
blishment, the  disease  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  fi’om  abroad.  With  these  exceptions,  I have  the  best  grounds  for 
stating  that  in  no  other  hospital  in  London  has  it  existed  in  the  memory  of  either  of  the 
present  surgeons ; so  that  it  is  a disease  entirely  unknown  to  them,  excepting  to  the  few 
who  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 


Lawrence ('a^,  speaking  of  sloughing  phagedsena,  observes  “that  these  occurrences 
generally  take  place  in  women  of  the  town  under  the  particular  circumstances  I have  now 
stated ; but  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  origin  might  be 
supposed  to  be  venereal.  I remember  a very  bad  instance  in  this  (St.  Bartholomew’s) 
hospital,  in  a case  that  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Latham,  by  whom  I was  requested  to 
see  It  on  account  of  the  sloughing  phagedsena.  It  was  a young  woman  who  had  had  the 
^all  pox  very  badly.  The  disease  had  rendered  her  very  weak,  and  diarrhoea  came  on. 
There  was  a considerable  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  a constant  moisture  of  the 
parts  by  a discharge  from  the  rectum.  Thus  the  skin  of  the  nates  became  highly  in- 
named,  and  in  fact  a large  excavation  of  sloughing  phagedsena  formed  on  each  buttock, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  a very  low  state  by  the  disease.  Dr.  Latham  asked  me  what 
R "°**®^*’  j having  examined  her,  I thought  badly  of  the  case,  but 

that  we  might  destroy  the  excavations  in  her  buttocks,  which  were  nearly  as  large  as  a 
good  sized  teacup,  and  possessing  all  the  characters  that  I have  mentioned.  They  were 
treated  by  nitric  acid  applied  with  lint  wrapped  round  the  end  of  a probe  till  the  sore  was 
saturated  with  it,  and  a brown  escar  produced ; the  surrounding  parts  having  been  pre- 
viously well  dried,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  acid  beyond  the  sore.  Port  wine 
WM  liberally  allowed  her  and  she  got  well.  This  was  a cause  of  a common  kind,  in 
which  you  could  not  ascribe  the  effect  to  syphilitic  disease.  Now,  as  far  as  I can  un- 
aeretand  the  affection  called  hospital  gangrene,  it  is  the  same  as  the  sloughing  pha- 
i described.”  (p.  454.)  I think  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  a 

dim  ii*  gangrene  and  not  of  the  so-called  sloughing  phagedama.  But  it  is 

uiincuit  to  make  out  whether  LatiVrence  holds  them  as  distinct  or  as  the  same  disease ; 
snpp^ii  former,  as,  in  speaking  of  “ the  treatment”  of  hospital  gangrene, 

ToTorTo/i^’  other  respects,  is  the  same  as  I have  mentioned  for  sloughing 

pnageduna.”  (p.  455.)  ^ “ 


(«)  Lectures,  as  above. 
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I cannot  agi-ee  with  Samuel  Cooper,  that  the  sloughing  phageda;na,  of  which  an  ac- 
count, founded  on  the  cases  to  which  Lawrence  refers  in  his  Lectures,  is  given  by 
WELBANK(a),  “certainly  resembles  hospital  gangrene,”  as  described  in  books.  The 
sloughing  phagedaina  was  certainly  an  endemic  supervening  on  venereal  excoriations 
or  sores,  and  not  hospital  gangrene.  I shall  advert  to  it  hereafter,  in  speaking  of 
chancre,  or  venereal  ulcers. 

The  only  cases  that  I have  seen,  with  the  slightest  resemblance  to  hospital  gangrene, 
were  the  sloughy  stumps  now  and  then  occurring,  perhaps  more  frequently  during  tliose 
years,  formerly,  when  our  wards  were  much  troubled  with  erysipelas.  The  operation 
would  either  seem  to  be  going  on  favourably  for  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  com- 
fortable, and  adhesion  in  progress,  when  a sudden  change  would  set  in,  the  stump 
become  painfiil,  swollen,  hard,  and  red,  the  un-united  part  become  sloughy,  and  the 
united  part  falling  asunder,  and  soon  also  becoming  sloughy;  or,  the  stump  never 
making  any  attempt  at  union,  but  soon  becoming  painful,  swollen,  and  sloughy.  In 
either  case,  the  patient  himself  hot,  dry,  flushed,  with  brown  tongue,  and  foul  alvine 
discharges,  the  pulse  quick,  irritable,  delirium  and  death  supervening.  I said  such 
cases  occurred,  perhaps,  more  frequently  when  erysipelas  was  rife ; but  they  really  do 
happen  when  no  erysipelas  is  in  the  ward  at  the  time,  nor  has  been  for  many  months, 
and  they  occur  not  unfrequently  in  primary  amputations  in  stout  persons  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  large  cmantities  of  beer  or  spirits,  or  of  both,  and  from  which  they 
are  not  unfrequently  entirely  at  once  (and,  as  I consider,  improperly)  debarred ; and 
. hence,  with  a greater  call  than  usual  upon  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  are  left  to 
meet  it  with  diminished  means.  Such  cases  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  resulting 
from  want  of  power ; but  they  are  never  epidemic  or  contagious,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with,  hospital  gangrene,  which,  however  frequent  it  may  be  elsewhere,  is,  in 
London,  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  for  years,  unknown  by  personal  experience 
to  most  hospital  surgeons. — J.  F.  S.] 

36.  The  characteristic  of  hospital  gangrene  is  its  quick  extension  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  without  any  special  residue  ; if  the  grayish- 
white  mass  in  certain  cases  be  not  so  considered.  Hospital  gangrene  is 
an  extension  of  a wound  or  of  a sore  intermediate  between  ulceration  and 
mortification. 

37.  The  cause  of  hospital  gangrene  is  the  operation  of  a peculiar 
contagious  matter,  either  upon  wounds  and  the  ulcerated  parts  or  upon 
the  whole  body.  The  contagion  develops  itself  usually  in  hospitals, 
where  the  air  is  deteriorated,  many  patients  huddled  together,  and  the 
bandages  not  kept  clean ; specially  in  unhealthy  places,  as  gaols  and 
so  on.  We  know  not  how  long  the  contagious  matter  may  retain  its 
activity.  Probably  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather  and 
climate  influence  the  development  and  character  of  hospital  gangrene. 
The  susceptibility  to  contagion  is  not  diminished  by  its  having  once  been 
acted  upon ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  increased.  The  contact  of 
the  contagious  matter  with  the  wound  is  either  the  consequence  of 
want  of  care  in  dressing  it,  its  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
air  infected  with  contagion,  or  its  having  been  covered  with  bandages  in 
which  the  poison  is  retained.  The  contagion  may  happen  to  every  person, 
and  in  every  kind  of  wound  and  ulcer : it  rarely,  however,  alters  specific 
ulcers,  whilst  on  the  contrary  a bilious  constitution,  mental  affections, 
great  feebleness,  typhus  fever,  appear  to  be  most  favourable  to  it.  The 
character  of  the  disease  itself  may  be  changed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  by  the  state  of  the  weather;  it  may  even  become  inflamma- 
tory, in  whicli  case  the  wound  is  encircled  with  a red  ring,  the  ]iam 
is  severe  and  throbbing,  the  pulse  quick  and  hard,  and  the  ble^ing  which 
occurs  produces  relief.  Hospital  gangrene  is  always  a very  dangerous 
complication  of  wounds  and  sores.  Accidental  circumstances  may  render 
the  danger  still  greater  ; for  instance,  if  it  be  impossible  to  give  the  patient 

(rt)  Medico  Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  182). 
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i attacked  witli  the  disease  better  air  and  better  nursing,  and  so  on.  Left 
( alone,  hospital  gangrene  is  usually  fatal.  If  it  have  proceeded  to  a certain 
t extent,  art  is  rarely  of  any  avail. 

I For  the  Literature  of  Hospital  Gangrene,  see  p.  98. 

i 38.  After  the  appearances  and  terminations  of  inflammation,  which  have 
3 been  described  in  general  terms,  we  now  come  to  those  variations  which 
\ inflammation  may  offer  to  our  notice. 

' The  existence  of  inflammation  depends  always  on  unnaturally  raised 
f ' vital  processes : manifold  circumstances,  however,  may  change  the  ap- 
rpearances  and  course  of  inflammation,  and  these  changes  are  only  to 
' be  considered  as  modiflcations  of  simple  inflammation ; and  the  more  so, 
{’the  less  they  correspond  to  what  we  understand  by  increased  vital  action. 
K The  inflammation  may  be  classed,  1st,  according  to  its  appearances 
j ; and  course  ; 2nd,  according  to  its  causes ; 3rd,  according  to  the  structure 
\ of  the  parts  attached. 

39.  If  the  inflammation  make  its  appearance  with  a certain  intensity 
of  its  symptoms,  and  proceed  rapidly,  it  is  called  acute ; but,  contrariwise, 
chronic,  when  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  slight  and  their  duration 
protracted,  which  condition  may  be  either  primitive  or  consecutive,  de- 
pending on  the  constitutional  condition.  In  regard  to  its  character 
inflammation  is  further  divided  into  simple,  erethitic,  torpid,  malignant, 

i and  obscure.  In  simple  inflammation  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
i are  present  in  a corresponding  degree ; it  runs  a speedy  and  most  com- 
monly satisfactory  course ; it  is  almost  peculiar  to  strong  persons,  who 
have  good  health ; its  termination,  if  not  resolution,  is  generally  suppura- 
tion. The  erethitic  and  torpid  character  of  inflammation  are  merely 
modifications  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  degree 
oj  the  inflammation.  In  the  erethitic  inflammation  the  symptoms  have 
I not  the  same  degree  of  severity  as  in  simple  inflammation ; the  sensibility 
is,  however,  distinctly  increased,  and  it  therefore  especially  appears  in 
persons  of  delicate  constitution.  The  torpid  inflammation  has  a re- 
markably tedious  course,  and  its  symptoms  seem  to  depend  rather  upon 
a local  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary-vascular  system 
than  upon  an  accelerated  vital  activity ; all  the  signs  of  active  congestion 
are  wanting,  the  part  is  not  bright  red,  but  dusky  and  brownish.  It 
occurs  specially  in  weak,  reduced,  cachectic  subjects.  Simple  inflamma- 
tion may  also,  under  improper  treatment,  assume  a torpid  character.  Malig- 
nant inflammation  {Inflammatio  maligna,  gangrcenosa')  is  often  painless, 
or  accompanied  by  an  obtuse,  heavy  pain  and  dusky  redness : its  cause  is 
sometimes  manifest  as  the  effect  of  deleterious  or  contagious  matter ; at 
other  times,  it  is  unknown : it  supervenes  on  typhus  and  putrid  fevers, 
and  usually  runs  into  gangrene.  Obscure  inflammation  (^Inflammatio 
occulta,  clandestind)  is  that  which  is  little  or  not  at  all  indicated  by 
symptoms. 

40.  Inflammation  is  divided,  according  to  its  different  causes,  into 
idiopathic,  symptomatic,  specific,  and  sympathetic.  Idiopathic  inflam- 
rnation  is  the  consequence  of  external  violence;  it  exists  as  a local 

I disease,  and  its  severity  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  injury  and  the 
■ condition  of  the  subject.  Symptomatic  inflammation,  at  least  the  definite 
i lorin  under  which  it  first  appears,  depends  on  internal  causes,  and  the 
r ’""ammation  itself  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a reflection  of  the  general 
f disease.  If  this  be  of  a specific  nature,  as  syphilis  and  so  on,  the  inflam- 
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mation  is  said  to  be  specific.  Sympathetic  inflammation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a consensual  change  in  the  mutual  relations  which  one  part 
holds  to  another,  by  which  their  diseased  affections  become  sliared  by  both. 
Ihe  metastatic  inflammation  which  passes  from  one  organ  to  another  is 
in  close  connexion  with  the  sympathetic. 

Symptomatic  inflammation  is  either  the  original  symptom  of  general  disease,  or  an 
originally  idiopathic  inflammation  acquires,  through  the  general  disease,  a definite 
character. 

41.  In  whatever  part  inflammation  may  occur,  its  peculiar  seat  is  always 
in  the  capillary -vascular  system.  But  its  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
different  conditions  of  the  affected  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  Skin,  if  not  severe,  terminates  in  resolution  with 
scaling  of  the  cuticle,  and  not  unfrequently  also  with  dropsical  swelling.  , 
In  a more  active  inflammation  a fluid  is  poured  out  beneath  the  cuticle 
producing  vesications  and  pustules.  If  the  inflammation  be  tedious  with-  ; 
out  being  active,  the  cuticle  is  destroyed ; the  fluid  poured  out  by  the 
exposed  vascular  net  thickens  into  crusts.  If  the  inflammation  extend  to  • 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  it  is  generally  severe  and  runs  into  suppura-  ; 
tion.  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  is  usually  accompanied  with  much  j 
ill-defined  redness,  with  firm  elastic  swelling,  much  tension  and  throb-  I 
bing  pain ; it  does  not  resolve  except  it  be  in  a mild  form ; its  usual  ■ 
termination  is  suppuration,  not  unfrequently  gangrenous  destruction  of  ' 
the  cellular  tissue. 

[This  important  affection  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  has  only  within  the  last  < 
twenty  years  been  particularly  noticed,  though  commonly  spoken  of  under  the  common 
title  of  erysipelas,  is -described  more  at  length  by  our  author,  at  page  103,  “as  a 
metastatic  deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  Erythema  symp- 
tomaticum  seu  consensiiale.  Doubtless,  it  may  be,  and  occasionally  is,  metastatic ; but, 
generally  it  is  idiopathic.  It  has  of  late  years  become  common,  and  is  a very  rapid  and 
dangerous  disease,  unless  early  and  properly  treated.  Its  importance  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  as  fully  entitled  to  a proper  chapter  as  erysipelas,  from  which  it  most  decidedly 
differs.  But  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more  convenient  to  insert  what  I have  to  add  where 
the  subject  comes  under  consideration  in  our  author’s  arrangement,  rather  than  to 
remove  and  drag  his  paragraphs  into  places  for  which  he  had  not  intended  them,  under 
pretence  of  making  his  meaning  more  clear,  as  if  the  author  did  not  best  understand 
his  own  view  of  the  subject  he  discusses ; a proceeding  which  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised in  English  translations,  which  I think  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  and  the 
least  inconvenience  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  impossible  to  refer  from  the 
original  to  the  translation,  or  from  the  translation  to  the  original. — J.  F.  S.] 

Inflammation  of  the  Glands  mostly  exliibits  not  very  acute  but  rather 
dull  pain,  no  great  heat,  very  solid  circumscribed  swelling,  tvhich  also 
extends  itself  into  tlie  surrounding  parts.  Its  termination  is  similar  to 
that  of  inflammation  in  tlie  cellular  tissue,  except  that  glandular  inflamma- 
tion most  commonly  assumes  a chronic  character,  and  then  easily  passes 
into  hardening. 

In  inflammation  of  the  BIucous  Membranes,  tlieir  secretion  is  stopped 
at  the  onset ; at  tlie  same  time,  increased  warmth  and  sensibility,  heavy 
pain  and  great  redness  make  their  appearance,  a secretion  of  thin  some- 
what acrid  fluid,  the  tliickness  of  whicli  increases,  becomes  creamy,  and 
of  perfectly  mild  cliaracter.  No  tissue  so  readily  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane acquires  a morbid  disposition  to  inflammation.  IVhen  affected 
with  long-continued  inflammation  their  spongy  cellular  tissue  becomes 
loosened,  swelled,  thickened,  and  the  vegetation  on  it  often  is  so  changed 
that  new  formations,  polypous  excrescences,  are  developed.  In  active 
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1 inflammation,  or  in  long-continued  flow  of  mucus,  ulceration  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  underlying  parts  frequently  occur.  Very  rarely  do  inflamed 
I mucous  membranes  become  adherent. 

[la  reference  to  the  kind  of  inflammation  which  occurs  in  mucous  membranes,  Hunter 
isays “ In  internal  canals,  (I  make  a difference  between  an  internal  cavity  and  a canal ; 
I they  are  very  different  in  tlieir  construction,  their  uses,  and  also  their  mode  of  action 
1 in  disease  are  very  different,)  where  adhesions  in  most  cases  would  prove  hurtful,  the 
fparts  run  immediately  into  the  suppurative  inflammation,  the  adhesive  inflammation  in 
rcommon  being  excluded ; such  parts  are  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  mouth, 
[trachea,  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
lureters,  bladder,  urethra,  uterus,  vagina,  and  indeed  all  the  ducts  and  outlets  of  the 
lorgans  of  secretion,  which  all  these  parts  mentioned  may  be  in  some  degree  reckoned, 
land  which  are  commonly  called  mucous  membranes.  In  such  parts,  if  the  inflammation 
;is  but  slight,  the  suppurative  in  common  takes  place,  which  is  almost  immediate,  as  it 
:is  not  retarded  by  the  adhesive  stage,  which  accounts  for  the  quickness  of  suppuration 
>of  these  parts  in  many  cases.  * * * Since  those  surfaces  are,  in  general,  secreting  sur- 
ifaces,  suppuration  would  appear  to  be  only  a change  in  the  secretion ; and  I think  I 
'.have  visibly  seen,  or  could  visibly  trace,  the  one  change  gradually  leading  into  the 
•other ; the  different  parts,  therefore,  of  which  the  pus  is  composed,  will  not  always  be 
lin  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  matter  will  seem  to  vary  from  true  matter  towards  that 
•of  the  common  secretion  of  the  part,  and  vice  versd  ; but  this  does  not  alter  the  position, 
’.for  it  is  common  to  matter  from  a sore,  and  even  common  to  our  ordinary  secretions. 

. If  this  inflammation  which  produced  suppuration  on  those  surfaces  becomes  more  violent, 
•or  has  something  of  the  erysipelatous  disposition,  we  find  that  it  moves  from  the  suppu- 
rative to  the  adhesive,  and  throws  out  the  coagulating  lymph.”  (p.  241,  2.)] 

The  Serous  Membranes  have  great  disposition  to  inflame ; the  inflam- 
imation  is  very  painful,  usually  appears  suddenly,  spreads  quickly,  and 
■easily  passes  into  resolution,  adhesion,  transudation,  and  mortification,  but 
-rarely  into  ulceration.  Serous  membranes  often  thicken,  either  by  the 

■ cellular  tissue  upon  their  external  surface  or  by  plastic  membranes,  or  even 
in  their  own  proper  substance.  Chronic  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
appears  mostly  in  the  form  of  dropsical  affections. 

[Serous  membranes  are  the  circumscribed  cavities  which,  with  “ the  cellular  membrane 
lor  the  body  in  general,”  belong  to  the  first  order  of  parts  into  which  the  body  is  divided 
by  Hunter,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  observes: — “When  inflammation  takes  place  in 
the  first  order  of  parts,  it  is  commonly  the  adhesive ; but  it  will  be  according  to  circum- 

■ stances  whether  the  suppurative  or  the  ulcerative  follows  first.”  (p.  253.)  “ The 
adhesive  inflammation  serves  as  a check  to  the  suppurative,  by  making  parts  which 
otherwise  must  infallibly  fall  into  that  state,  previously  unite,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
access,  as  was  described  in  the  adhesive  inflammation  being  limited ; and,  where  it 
cannot  produce  this  effect  so  as  altogether  to  hinder  the  suppurative  inflammation  itself 
from  taking  place,  it  becomes,  in  most  cases,  a check  upon  the  extent  of  it”  (p.  305 ;) 
of  which  inflammations  of  the  pleura,  or  surface  of  the  lungs,  presents  a good  example  ; 

“ the  adhesive  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  surfaces  are  united,  which  union  going 
before  the  suppurative  confines  it  to  certain  limits,  so  that  distinct  abscesses  are  formed 
in  this  union  of  the  parts ; and  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  not  involved  in  a general 
suppuration.”  (p.  366.) 

The  jwculiar  disposition  of  serous  membranes  to  assume  in  preference  adhesive  inflam- 
mation is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  equally  special  preference  of  mucous  mem- 
branes for  the  suppurative  inflammation.  The  construction  of  closed  cavities  by  the 
serous,  and  of  canals  by  the  mucous  membranes,  afford  the  ready  explanation  of  these 
pecuhpities.  Any  opening,  therefore,  in  a serous  membrane  puts  it  in  an  unnatural 
coMition.  and,  consequently,  if  it  were  attacked  with  suppurative  inflammation,  the  pus 
pr^uced  requiring  an  aperture  for  its  escape,  such  unnatural  state  would  be  induced, 
antt  the  functions  of  the  membrane  interfered  with  or  destroyed:  therefore,  most 
Mnimonly,  adhesive  is  the  kind  of  inflammation  occurring,  which  only  diminishes  the 
ravity  (^the  lesser  evil)  without  opening  it ; and  when,  more  rarely,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation ensues,  it  is  most  usually  shut  off  from  the  general  cavity  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
rm  \h  empyema ; and  only  in  few  cases  existing  without  such  adhesion.  Whilst, 

on  me  contrary,  were  mucous  canals  attacked  with  adhesive  inflammation,  they  would 
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be  at  once  blocked  up  and  the  most  dangerous  consequences  ensue,  as  occasionally 
observed  in  croup,  and  so  on ; but  they  prefer  suppurative  inflammation,  and  no  such 
danger  accrues. — J.  F.  S. 

Tile  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  sometimes  runs  on  to  suppuration.  This  was 
noticed  by  Hunter,  who  observes  : — “ In  spontaneous  suppurations,  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  parts  of  the  inflammation  lose  the  power  of  resolution,  and  assume  exactly  the 
same  disposition  with  those  of  an  exposed  surface,  or  a surface  in  contact  with  an 
extraneous  body.  If  it  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  that  this  disposition  takes  place,  or 
in  the  investing  membranes  of  circumscribed  cavities,  their  vessels  now  begin  to  alter 
their  disposition  and  mode  of  action,  and  continue  changing  till  they  gradually  form 
themselves  to  that  state  which  fits  them  to  form  pus.  * * * From  hence  it  must  appear 
that  suppuration  takes  place  upon  those  surfaces  without  a breach  of  solids  or  dissolu- 
tion of  parts,  a circumstance  not  commonly  allowed  ; and,  when  got  beyond  the  adhesive 
state,  they  become  similar  in  their  suppuration  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  internal  canals  ” 
(p.  378.)] 


In  inflammation  of  the  Fibrous  Tissues  the  pain  is  sometimes  very 
severe,  sometimes  changeable,  deep-seated,  increased  less  by  pressure  than 
by  the  motions  of  the  part,  the  warmth  is  much  increased,  the  swelling, 
according  to  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  some- 
times hard,  sometimes  soft,  the  redness  slight,  often  scarcely  discernible,  but 
often  far  outspread.  Its  terminations  are  resolution,  metathesis,  gouty 
concretions,  gangrene,  and  suppuration,  which  is  confined  to  the  cellular 
tissue  connecting  the  fibres  together,  whereby  a laminated  arrangement 
is  produced. 

Inflammation  of  the  coats  of  Arteries  (1)  is  either  generally  diffused,  with 
violent  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  high  fever  ; or  it  is  confined 
to  one  spot,  when  the  symptoms  are  commonly  obscure.  The  acute  partial 
inflammation  of  arteries  commonly  runs  into  adhesion  ; the  chronic,  which 
mostly  depends  on  diseases  with  little  power,  into  thickening,  loosening, 
ulceration,  deposition  of  calcareous  masses,  whence  (2)  commonly  results  the 
origin  of  aneurisms. 

[(1)  Arteritis,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  is,  probably,  if  idiopathic,  an  inflammation 
of  the  internal  only,  and  not  of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  but,  if  traumati^  arising 
either  from  wound,  from  ligature,  or  more  extensive  pressure  and  the  like,  or  if 
the  inflammation  have  been  communicated  to  the  artery  from  neighbouring  diseased 
parts  then  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel  become  affected,  and  may  pass  through  the  various 
forms  of  inflammation.  “ The  active  and  violent  pulsations,”  says  Bouillaud  (a),  which 
the  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a veiy  acute  whitlow  perform  are  the  type  of  those 
which  characterize  general  arterial  irritation.  And  he  also  observes,  that  there  is 
besides  the  increased  force  of  the  arterial  pulsations,  a sensation  of  heat  and  uneasiness 
in  the  region  which  the  inflamed  artery  occupies.”  (p.  411.) 

Redness,  thickening  and  friability  are  the  appearances  described  as  pr^entc^  by  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery  under  acute  inflammation  ; the  redness  and  thickening  from 
swelling  of  the  membrane  occurring  simultaneously. 

Hodgson  (6)  describes  four  cases,  in  the  first  of  which  the  internal  coat  of  the  aorta  was 
of  deep  red  colour ; a great  effusion  of  lymph  had  taken  place  into  its  cavity,  and  becoms 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  coat,  and  a plug  of  the  lymph  extending  into 
the  left  sub-clavian  artery  nearly  obliterated  its  cavity  : these  appearances  accompanied  s 
violent  pneumonia.  In  three  cases,  viz.  of  carditis,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  he  also 
saw  it,  but  the  effusion  of  lymph  was  less  ; in  one  case  the  aorta  was  throughout  of  a de^ 
scarlet  colour,  and  a little  above  the  semi-lunar  valves  tlie  coats  of  the  aorta  were  dis- 
tended with  lymph,  (p.  5.)  He  also  quotes  from  Portal  (c)  a case  of  sudden  subsidenM 
of  measles,  in  which  “ the  aorta  was  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent  very  red,  and 
its  walls  swollen  and  soft,  especially  in  tlie  thoracic  region,  near  the  diaphragm, 
it  was  covered  with  varicose  vessels ; the  internal  coat  was  swollen  and  softened, 
(p  127.) 


(a)  Dictionnairc  do  Mcdecinc  ot  do  Chiruryie  (6)  On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  \ eins,  A*.. 
Pratiques,  vol.  hi.  Article  ArU’rite.  London,  1S15,  8vo. 

(c)  Anatomic  Medicate,  vol.  iii.  Paris,  1803.  8vo. 
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j Redness,  however,  is  not  always  present  in  an  inflamed  artery,  and  it  often  exists 

I vheu  there  is  not  any  inflammation,  when  putrefaction  has  commenced,  in  consequence 
i|  :>f  the  blood  transuding.  And  Bouillaud  says  ; — “ It  is  right  to  observe,  that  the 
li  'edness  of  the  internal  membrane  of  arteries,  even  in  the  case  where  one  is  disposed 
f o refer  it  to  acute  arteritis,  is  not  produced,  at  least  in  the  great  naajority  of 

II  rases,  by  a capillary  injection,  but  rather  by  a kind  of  tinting  or  fixation  of  the 
■jolouring  matter  of  the  blood  on  the  internal  membrane.  Under  this  new  point  of  view 
'.he  inflammatory  redness  differs  not  essentially  from  that  which  is  called  cadaveric.^ 

I p.  403.)  In  inflammation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  arterial  walls,  the  outer  coat  is 
ijenerally  red,  in  consequence  of  the  active  and  free  injection  of  the  numerous  vessels  which 
wverywhere  penetrate  them ; and  sometimes  there  is  even  a slight  infiltration  of  blood. 
13ouilladd  further  observes,  that  “ after  the  internal  coat,  or  even  all  the  coats  of  an 
nrtery  has  been  some  time  inflamed,  it  is  easily  detached  in  large  flakes,  the  subjacent 
iellular  tissue  becoming  friable.”  I apprehend,  however,  that  what  he  considers  as  flakes 
!)f  the  internal  coat  are  really  deposits  of  adhesive  matter  upon  the  coat,  and  not  portions 
of  the  coat  itself.  The  result  of  acute  arteritis  is  then  deposit  of  adhesive  matter,  and,  as 
lilready  mentioned  in  one  of  Hodgson’s  cases,  sometimes  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  tube  of 
ihe  artery,  though,  from  the  friction  of  the  stream  of  blood  upon  the  deposited  lymph, 
IdociLLAUD  considers  that  it  is  drawn  into  the  stream,  and  that  rather  the  “ inflammation 
determines  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  artery,  and  thus  is  easily  ex- 
blained  how  the  secreted  matter  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  coagulum,  may  produce 
arterial  obliteration.”  (p.  407.) 

Adhesion  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  obliteration  of  the  arterial  tube,  is  one  of  the 
‘•esults  of  arteritis ; but,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  the  efiusion  of  adhesive  matter, 
and  even  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  vessel,  do  not  always  cause  morti- 
dcation  of  the  limb,  as  Ddpuytren  would  seem  to  consider ; that  condition  depending 
rather  on  the  number  of  the  vessels  affected  with  inflammation,  and  the  quickness  with 
.vhich  the  adhesive  deposit  takes  place,  so  that  the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off  before  the 
.collateral  circulation  can  come  into  play.  The  usual  consequences  of  inflamed  artery 
are  seen  in  the  application  of  a ligature  upon  an  artery,  hi  which  case  generally  the 
collateral  circulation  is  speedily  established  and  no  inconvenience  to  the  limb  is  sustained, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  the  circulation  is  restored  so  slowly  that  morti- 
acation  to  greater  or  less  extent  ensues. 

The  following  case  of  partial  arteritis  came  under  my  own  care,  and  for  its  previous 
;iistory  I am  indebted  to  my  intelligent  friend  Crisp  of  Walworth,  whose  patient  he  was. 

Thomas  Batt,  aged  21  j years,  a grocer’s  assistant,  about  five  years  prior  to  the  present 
ame,  (August  1843,)  had  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  which  lasted  six  or  seven  weeks ; 
and  since  has  had  several  slight  attacks  of  pleuritis,  for  one  of  which  he  was  bled,  but 
neither  were  so  severe  as  to  confine  him  to  bed.  The  bellows  sound  was  always  heard 
over  the  region  of  the  heart.  On  the  1th  of  August  he  was  seen  on  account  of  slight  pain 
in  the  chest,  for  which  he  was  ordered  some  aperient  medicine  with  vin.  antim.  potass 
tart.  The  pulse  at  the  left  wrist  was  then  felt  and  nothing  remarkable  observed. 

August  9.  A.  SI.  Whilst  putting  on  his  waistcoat,  he  was  struck  with  pain  like  the 
prick  of  a pin,  about  the  middle  of  the  left  upper  arm,  and  in  the  track  of  the  brachial 
artery,  which  continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  his  arm  “ became  dull 
and  cold  as  low  as  the  elbow.”  He  saw  his  medical  attendant  at  10  A.si. ; the  arm  and 
hand  were  then  cold,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  below  the  arm-pit,  at  which  part 
che  artery  was  felt  beating,  but  not  forcibly,  (90  a minute,)  and  over  it  great  tenderness 
an  pre^ure.  The  pulse  of  the  right  wrist  was  100,  and  rather  more  powerful  than  usual. 
The  ailing  arm  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  warm  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

4^  p.  M.  In  the  same  state  as  the  morning ; but  has  had  five  or  six  times  a sensation 
af  throbbing  in  the  arm,  with  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  fingers. 

10  p.si.  As  he  continued  much  the  same,  six  leeches  were  applied  to  the  arm-pit,  and 
in  opening  draught  ^ven  immediately. 

August  10,  A.  M.  Caustic  was  applied  to  the  leech-bites,  which  had  bled  all  night  and 
were  still  bleeding,  so  that  he  felt  rather  faint  from  loss  of  blood ; but  the  pulse  of  the 
right  arm  is  not  much  affected.  No  pulsation  in  the  left  wrist ; but  the  hand  less  cold 
than  yesterday.  There  is  great  tenderness  over  the  commencement  of  the  brachial 
artery.  R pulv.  colchic.,  pulv.  antim.,  aa  gr.v.  hydr.  c.  cretd,  gr.  x.  quintis  horis  simi. 

August  11.  Much  the  same  : the  artery  painful  on  pressure;  the  powders  continued. 

August  13.  No  change  since  the  last  report,  except  that  the  tenderness  over  the 
brachial  artery  is  less  and  the  hand  not  so  cold.  His  bowels  being  confined,  an  aperient 
draught  was  ordered  immediately,  and  the  powders  continued. 
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August  15.  He  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Thomas’s,  and,  in  addition  to  what  has  Ijceu 
already  mentioned,  he  says,  tliat  he  has  long  had  a sense  of  weakness  as  if  overworked, 
and  that  during  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  the  dullness  and  coldness  continued  extead- 
ing  down  to  the  wrist,  but  unaccompanied  with  pain ; that  for  the  last  two  nights  his  arm 
has  been  afi'ected  with  dull  aching  pain  which  has  prevented  his  getting  rest,  but  ha* 
subsided  during  the  day.  At  present  he  is  free  from  pain,  except  wlien  the  arm  is  bent 
or  hanging  down,  under  either  of  which  conditions  he  has  pain  at  the  original  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm.  He  has  much  tenderness  on  slight  pressure  from  the  middle 
of  the  arm  upwards,  and  the  arm-pit  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  but  none  below.  The 
pulsation  in  the  brachial  artery  below  the  specially  indicated  part,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all 
perceptible,  and  above  it  is  slight ; at  the  wrist,  in  the  ulnary  artery,  there  is  not  any 
pulsation,  but  the  radial  artery  pulsates  slightly.  The  pulse  of  the  right  wrist  is  dis- 
tinct, full  and  quick.  I ordered  bleeding  from  the  right  arm  to  twelve  ounces,  milk 
diet,  and  liq.  ant.  potass,  tart.  tiqx.  ex  mist,  potass,  citr.  4tis 

August  16.  He  has  been  relieved  by  the  bleeding;  has  less  pain  and  more  feeling  in 
the  arm. 

August  1 7.  A careful  examination  by  the  stethoscope  indicates  regurgitation  through 
the  aortic  valves. 

August  22.  Complains  of  having  had  occasional  shooting  pain  in  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  if  being  cut  off.  No  increase  of  pulsation  at  the  wrist;  the 
upper  arm  is  less  tender.  He  complains  of  having  had  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  left  foot 
two  days  since,  which  yesterday  extended  into  the  great  and  second  toe,  so  that  he  could 
not  bend  them  without  much  pain ; in  course  of  the  day  the  pain  subsided  at  this  part 
and  attacked  the  dorsum  pedis,  where  it  yet  remains,  though  less  severe  than  yester^y. 

September  5.  Pulsation  in  the  left  radial  artery  is  now  very  distinct  though  small. 

September  26.  On  examination  with  the  stethoscope,  distinct  bellows  murmur  with 
the  second  sound  most  decidedly  over  the  aortic  valves,  and  the  first  loud,  short  and  clear: 
pulse  jerking,  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves,  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

October  4.  The  pulsation  at  the  wrist  still  continues  steady.  He  complains  of  having 
cough  with  expectoration  and  want  of  rest  at  night ; is  languid  and  thin,  and  his  health 
not  improving.  R pil.  opii.  gr.  1 o.  n.,  which  was,  on 

October  24.  Replaced  with  tinct.  camph.  comp.  5j  ex  mist,  amygd.  ter  in  die,  and,  on 

October  27.  The  opium  was  resumed.  He  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  languid 
without  any  very  distinct  cause. 

November  3.  He  spat  a little  blood,  which  continued  increasing  by  degrees  till 

November  5.  When  he  spat  a large  quantity,  and  died  in  the  evening.  During  the 
last  three  days  he  has  been  so  much  exhausted,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keqi 
him  up  with  arrow-root  and  port  wine  four  ounces  daily. 

Examination. — Chest.  Some  old  pleuritic  bands  on  the  left  side,  but  none  on  the 
right ; the  left  pleural  cavity  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  serum. 

Pericardium  universally  adherent ; its  free  portion  separated  from  the  visceral  with 
great  difficulty.  Heart  enlarged ; its  apex  wide  and  rounded : both  ventricles  enlarged; 
the  walls  of  the  left  thickened,  and  those  of  the  right  somewhat  thinned.  Valves  on  the 
right  side  perfectly  healthy.  On  the  left  the  sigmoid  valve  of  the  aorta  thickly  beset  or 
fringed  with  vegetations.  The  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  thickened  and  containing  points 
of  cartilage  and  bone.  Both  aortic  and  mitral  orifices  contracted,  mainly  dependent  on 
the  thickening  of  their  individual  valves. 

Belly.  Liver  rather  enlarged,  dark-coloured,  and  in  a state  of  hepatic  venous  con- 
gestion. • i,  ( 

Left  Arm.  Brachial  artery  high  upon  the  arm  over  a space  of  from  half-an-incn  to 
an  inch,  of  a red  colour,  and  its  coats  thickened,  containing  at  this  point  a plug  of  coa^- 
lable  lymph  adherent  on  one  side  to  the  lining  of  the  vessel.  Below  this  part  the  vesw 
was  much  contracted  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches,  beyond  which  it  again 
resumed  its  original  calibre,  and  there  the  orifices  of  three  or  four  minute  vessels  were 


perceived.  _ r 

Adhesive  matter  may  be  deposited  between  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  ^’Y'7’ 
and  even  pus,  of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Andral.  The  internal  coat  of  the 
aorta  “ was  elevated  by  half-a-dozen  little  abscesses,  each  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nu 
and  situated  between  it  and  the  middle  coat ; the  pus  contained  in  these  abscesses  resem- 
bled the  usual  pus  of  phlegmon.”  (p.  379.)  , u ■ 

(2)  The  deposit  of  earthy  matter  in  arteries  generally  involves  only  their 
especially  the  inner  coat ; upon  the  exterior  of  which  the  earth  is  held  to  lie 
in  consequence  of  the  thin  internal  coat  being  usually  traceable  and  separable  from  it. 
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* that  the  earth  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  stream  of  blood.  This,  however,  is  not 
I always  the  case,  for  the  lining  coat  sometimes  appears  to  be  deficient,  or  hangs  in  shreds 
! into  the  tube  of  the  artery,  so  that  the  blood  does  actually  how  in  contact  with  the  earthy 
^ matter,  and  the  latter  is  occasionally  deposited  in  such  quantities  that  it  completely  fills 
! up  the'cavity  of  the  artery,  rendering  it  impervious,  and  converting  it  as  it  were  into  a 
I calcareous  rod,  the  particles  of  which,  however,  are  not  in  very  intimate  union:  an 
I excellent  instance  of  such  conversion  of  the  femoral  artery  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
\ Thomas’s  Hospital. 

f The  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  coats  of  arteries  is  not  restricted  to  old 
^ ^persons ; for  Portal  observes “ The  vessels  of  young  persons  rarely  ossify ; instances, 
V however,  have  been  noticed  of  ossifications  in  the  arteries  of  some  children,  in  whom  the 
i ossification  of  the  bones  had  not  proceeded  far.”  (p.  133.)  Hodgson  also  mentions, 
1 -that  “ George  Young  possesses  a temporal  artery,  which  he  removed  from  an  infant  of 
fifteen  months  old,  in  which  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  converted  into  a complete  tube 
tof  calcareous  matter.”  (p.  23.) 

The  analysis  of  the  earthy  concretions  made  by  Brands  for  Hodgson  presented  6.5.5 
,Df  phosphate  of  lime,  and  34.5  of  animal  matter  in  100  parts ; the  latter  consisted  chiefly 
Df  albumen,  with  traces  only  of  gelatin.  No  carbonate  of  lime  was  discoverable. — J.  F.  S. 

These  earthy  deposits  are  not  bone  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  of 
IMeescher  (a): — “ Ossifications  of  all  the  arteries  very  frequently  occur  which  are  situated 
between  the  innermost  and  proper  tunic,  in  form  of  larger  and  smaller  plates,  of  which 
the  smooth  surface  turned  towards  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  the  colour,  density  and 
toughness  very  closely  resemble  true  bone  ; but,  when  broken,  they  always  had  to  me  a 
'foliaceous  or  squamous  appearance,  very  like  the  scales  of  an  oyster-shell ; nor  could  I 
’ever,  though  often  seeking  with  the  microscope,  discover  corpuscles  or  canalicules ; the 
soft  substance  left  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  never  presented  any  definite 
texture.”  (p.  46.)] 

Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  when  partial,  manifests  itself  by  the  symptoms 
K)f  inflammation  in  general ; but,  when  it  spreads  further  and  attacks  the 
Jarge  venous  trunks,  then  appear  violent  symptoms,  such  as  a rapid  pulse, 
■depression,  restlessness,  delirium,  and  so  on.  The  cause  of  inflammation 
nf  the  veins  is  most  commonly  external  injury.  Its  terminations  are, 
•1st,  thickening  of  the  venous  coats ; 2nd,  stagnation  and  formation  of 
clots  ; 3rd,  efiusion  of  plastic  lymph  and  obliteration  ; 4th,  formation  of 
t pulsating  swelling ; 5th,  suppuration  and  bursting  of  the  venous  walls ; 
^ and,  6th,  ossification. 

It  According  to  Critv'elhier  (6),  the  symptoms  in  adhesive  phlebitis,  as  well  as  in  cir- 
I cumscribed  suppurative  phlebitis,  are  entirely  local,  and  originate  in  irritation  of  the 
I internal  coat  of  the  vein,  and  in  the  mechanical  obstruction,  which,  by  stopping  up  the 
j veins  or  the  branches  of  the  inflamed  venous  twigs,  opposes  the  passage  of  the  blood  and 
^ of  the  lymph.  The  pain  and  fever  depend  on  the  inflammation,  and  the  oedema  upon 

Ethe  naechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  In  the  uncircumscribed  suppurative 
phlebitis,  the  symptoms  depend  on  infection  of  the  blood.  The  patient  passes  suddenly 
H and  without  intermission  from  a state  not  seemingly  dangerous  to  stupor,  prostration  of 

E power,  and  to  death,  like  an  animal  into  whose  veins  pus  has  been  injected. 

[Inflammation  of  the  veins  or  phlebitis  as  it  is  now  generally  called  is  far  from  an 
p infrequent  disease,  and  when  very  active  is  extremely  dangerous.  As  our  author  states, 
0 the  cause  of  this  disease  is  most  commonly  external  injui-y ; but  I have  known  it  to  arise 
I spontaneously  in  the  leg,  wliere  the  veins  have  had  a varicose  disposition.  The  track 
« of  the  inflamed  vein  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  redness,  by  its  feeling  like  a cord  of 
I greater  or  less  length  beneath  the  skin,  as  thick  and  sometimes  thicker  than  a goose- 
I quill  with  protuberances  at  uncertain  distances  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
^ valves.  This  cordlike  character  depends  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood, 
“ the  coagulating  lymph  (fibrin)  undergoing,”  as  Hunter  (c)  observes,  “ some  changes 
I in  Its  passage  through  The  inflamed  ves.sels,  which  obliges  it  to  coagulate  more  immedi- 
hi  otherwise ; for,  in  those  cases  of  inflamed  arms  after 

bleeding,  and  in  inflammations  in  consequence  of  other  causes,  we  find  that  the  cavities 
ot  the  veins  are  in  many  places  furred  over  and  in  others  united  by  means  of  the  coagu- 
g lating  lymph.  Now,  if  this  coagulating  lymph  is  similar  in  its  productions  to  that 


^ (n)Dc  Inflammatione  Ossiuin  eortimque  Ana- 
t tomu  gencrali.  Bcrolini,  183C.  4to. 
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which  we  have  been  describing,  it  must  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  vasa  vasorum, 
these  vessels  having  separated  it  and  poured  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  veins,  and  it 
must  there  have  coagulated  immediately : in  this  separation,  therefore,  from  the  blood, 
it  must  have  undergone  some  change,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  vessels  ; for,  if  tliU 
lymph  was  no  more  than  the  coagulating  lymph,  with  its  common  properties,  or  the 
properties  common  to  that  which  is  circulating  in  the  same  vein  which  receives  it,  it 
would  in  such  cases  only  continue  to  throw  in  more  coagulating  lymph,  in  addition  to 
what  was  circulating,  and  therefore  probably  it  would  be  carried  along  with  the  blood 
to  the  heart  as  a part  of  the  common  mass.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  this  coagu- 
lating matter  is  not  simply  the  coagulating  lymph  such  as  it  was  when  circulating, 
but  somewhat  different,  from  having  undergone  a change  in  its  passage  through  the 
inflamed  vessels,  partaking  of  the  disposition  of  those  solids  through  which  it  passed. 
* * * But  this  may  be  taken  up  in  another  point  of  view,  and  upon  the  same  principle ; 
the  inflamed  vessels  may  give  a disposition  to  the  blood  as  it  is  moving  slowly  along,  to 
coagulate  on  its  surface,  and  this  is  probably  the  more  just  idea  of  the  two ; as  we  find 
that  the  vessels  both  veins  and  arteries  can  give  this  disposition,  and  to  a very  great 
extent : we  find,  in  the  begining  of  mortification,  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  vessels  so 
as  to  fill  them  up  entirely,  and  this,  preceding  the  mortification,  seems  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  vessel  before  it  is  to  give  Avay ; we,  therefore  cannot  doubt  of  a co- 
agulating principle  being  given  to  the  blood  from  the  vessels.”  (pp.  31 1,  12.) 

Accompanying  the  redness  and  cordlike  feel  there  is  more  or  less  tenderness,  and 
even  actual  and  severe  pain.  The  inflammation  continues  to  extend  towards  the  heart, 
presenting,  as  it  proceeds,  the  same  characters.  Not  unfrequently  a chain  of  little  ab- 
scesses take  place  generally  at  the  protuberant  valves,  which  burst  of  themselves,  but  are 
best  laid  open.  The  constitutional  excitement  varies  considerably,  sometimes  is  trifling, 
but  sometimes  very  severe.  With  constitutional  and  local  antiphilogistic  treatment, 
leeching,  fomenting  and  poulticing,  the  disease,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  checked, 
the  inflammation  subsides,  and  the  cordlike  condition  alone  remains,  which  requires 
some  time  for  its  removal.  If  suppuration  in  form  of  little  abscesses,  as  just  mentioned, 
occur,  the  inflammation  oftentimes  ceases,  and  the  case  does  well ; but,  if  suppuration 
do  not  occur,  then  the  disease  becomes  dangerous. — J.  F.  S. 

Attention  has  long  been  drawn  to  the  severe  form  of  phlebitis ; for,  more  than  fifty 
years  since  Hunter  (a)  observed  that  “ in  all  cases  where  inflammation  of  veins  rises 
high,  or  extends  itself  considerably,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  system  will  be 
affected.  For  the  most  part,  the  same  kind  of  affection  takes  place  which  arises  from 
other  inflammations,  with  this  exception  that  where  no  adhesions  of  the  sides  of  the 
vein  are  formed,  or  where  such  adhesions  are  incomplete,  pus  passing  into  the  circu- 
lation may  add  to  the  general  disorder  and  even  render  it  fatal.”  (p.  26.)  And,  having 
seen  inflammation  propagated  along  the  jugular  vein  of  horses  into  their  chest,  ^d 
followed  by  death,  Hunter  says : — “ But  what  is  the  particular  circumstance  which 
occasions  iJieir  death  I have  not  been  able  to  determine ; it  may  either  be,  that  the 
inflammation  extends  itself  to  the  heart,  or  that  the  matter  secreted  from  the  inside  of 
the  vein,  passes  along  that  tube  in  considerable  quantity  to  the  heart,_and  mixes  with 
the  blood.”  (p.  25.)  This  suggestion  of  Hunter’s  was,  without  having  seen  a case, 
converted  by  Abernethy  (6)  into  an  actuality,  when  he  ascribes  the  great  sympathetic 
fever  occuring  in  an  extensively  inflamed  vein,  not  simply  to  the  inflammatory  excite- 
ment, but  also  “ because  irritation  will  be  continued  along  the  membranous  lining  of 
the  vein  to  the  heart.”  Hodgson  (c)  copies  this  statement  of  Abernethy’s  ; for,  in  the 
single  case  of  inflamed  vein  ■which  he  gives,  he  says  distinctly,  that  “ the  vena  ca'ra 
superior  was  healthy.  The  diseased  appearances  were  not  gradually  lost,  but  terminated 
abruptly ; the  heart  was  healthy ;”  whilst  “ the  external  jugular  and  the  subclavian 
were  filled  with  pus,  and  when  slit  open  were  found  to  be  much  thickened  and  lined 
with  lymph.”  (p.  514.)  He  considers  that  “ the  constitutional  irritation  which  is  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  greater  debility  than  acute  inflammation  in  general,  may 
probably  arise  from  the  extent  of  the  inflamed  surface,  but  that  it  is  not  unlikclj"  it  may 
be  an  effect  produced  upon  the  nerv'ous  system  by  tlie  pus  which  is  secreted  into  the 
vessel  being  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood.”  (p.  518.)  Carsiichael  (a)  holds 
that  the  symptoms  presented  in  phlebitis  “ were  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fonnation  ot 


(a)  Observations  on  the  Inflammation  of  the 
internal  ttoats  of  Veins;  in  Transactions  of  a So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  Medicai  and  Surgical 
Knowledge,  vol.  i.  London,  1798.  8vo. 

(b)  On  the  occasional  ill  Consequences  of  Vene- 
section ; in  his  Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii. 


(r)  As  above.  , « — 

(rf)  Observations  on  Vnrix  and  Varicose  Inflaia- 
motions ; in  l'ransactlons  of  the  King’s  andQuwn  s 
Coliege  of  Phvsicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  Dublin, 
1818.  8vo. 
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■ matter,  and  the  influence  which  it  must  produce  on  the  general  system  when  mixed  with 
the  mass  of  blood.”  (p.  368.)  And  Bouij.iaud  (a)  also  ascribes  the  typhoid  symp- 

I toms  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  system.  Travers  (b),  however,  does  not  agree  with 
these  writers  as  to  the  existence  of  pus  being  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  He  first 
distinguishes  between  the  inflammation  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  pus,  and 

I : that  which  terminates  in  depositing  adhesive  matter  or  lymph,  extends  to  the  trunks 
of  the  system,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  reaching  the  heart : the  former  condition  is 
; a protracted  irritation,  causing  hectic  and  ending  in  exhaustion  ; the  latter  a typhoid 
• ; fever  which,  speedily  producing  delirium,  terminates  within  a few  days : cases  of  the 
i : first  kind,  though  always  dangerous,  sometimes  recover,  but  of  the  second,  he  believes, 

I : never.  He  then  proceeds : — “ There  have  been  many  conjectures  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  fatal  termination  of  these  cases,  at  which  I confess  I feel  surprised ; among 
1 , others,  the  inflammations,  by  extension,  of  the  heart  or  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
j and  the  conveyance  of  pus  into  the  circulation  have  been  mentioned.  ^ Not  to  insist 
' on  the  innocuous  quality  of  pus,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  most  rapidly  destructive 

I I inflammation  is  that  which  has  the  true  adhesive  progress,  in  which  no  pus  is  secreted. 

I But,  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  veins  in  the  economy,  the  extent  of  sur- 
I!  t face  which  the  collective  arem  of  the  venous  trunks  afford,  larger,  I imagine,  than 
I ; any  of  the  shut  sacs  of  the  body,  and  the  difiiised  and  disorganizing  character  of  the 
! . inflammation,  we  can  surely  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  disturbance  of  the  system, 
j 1 It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  quicker  sympathy  exists  between  the  constitution  and 

; the  venous,  than  the  arterial  or  absorbent  system.  I say  this  because  I have  observed 
> something  like  that  superstitious  alarm  which  is  excited  by  events  that  we  do  not 
. expect,  and  cannot  explain,  has  been  produced  by  the  fatal  catalogue  of  tied  veins,  and 
. a comparison  of  this  with  the  generally  successful  cases  of  tied  arteries.  All  the 
I mystery  of  veins  is,  as  I have  attempted  to  show,  that  they  are  indisposed  to  inflame, 

: but,  when  excited,  inflame  by  continuity ; and  therefore  it  is  that  the  constitution 
• sympathises  so  deeply.”  (p.  286.)  In  a very  excellent  paper  on  phlebitis,  Arnott  (c) 
deduces  from  the  collation  of  cases  “ the  total  disproval  of  the  assertion,  that  death 

■ results  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  vein  to  the  heart.”  In  none  of  the 
: ten  instances  following  venesection  was  the  superior  cava  affected,  much  less  the  heart ; 
. and,  in  half  this  number,  inflammation  had  not  reached  to  the  subclavian  or  even  to 

the  axillary  vein.  In  the  cases  where  the  inferior  cava  had  become  inflamed,  the  first 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  heart  is  represented  to  have  been  actually  implicated  ; and 
here,  the  deposition  of  lymph  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  the  emulgent  vein,  the 
observation  is,  that  there  were  marks  of  diffused  inflammation  extending  to  the  right 
I auricle  of  the  heart,  but  the  signs  of  adhesive  inflammation  terminated  as  above.”  * * * 

I With  the  exception  of  the  instance  just  alluded  to,  I have  only  found  two  others  in 
' which  it  is  alleged  that  the  inflammation  had  extended  from  the  vein  to  the  heart,  and 
in  these  the  description  is  not  very  precise.  Both  cases  are  mentioned  by  Eibes  (d). 
In  one,  occurring  so  far  back  as  the  year  1799,  where  the  veins  of  the  arm  were  in- 

■ flamed  in  connexion  with  gangrene  of  the  hand  from  chilblain,  “ traces  of  inflamma- 
tion ” are  stated  to  have  been  continued  into  the  superior  cava,  and  even  to  the  interior 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  ; and,  in  the  other  instance,  where  the  saphena  evinced 

‘ some  signs  of  inflammation,  in  a case  of  mortification  of  the  leg  and  foot,  it  is  stated,  in 
the  same  vague  terms,  that  “ the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  cava  at  its  insertion  into  this  organ,  had  manifest  traces  of  recent  inflamma- 
tion.” It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ribes  has  not  distinctly  specified  what  the  “ traces” 
were  which  he  considered  as  indicative  of  inflammation  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  (p.  42,  43.)  From  Arnott’s  statement,  it  appears  further  that  “ there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  extent  of  vein  occupied  by  inflammation  in  fatal  cases  of 
phlebitis,  ^metimes  the  disease  has  spread  into  several  or  most  of  the  veins  of  a limb 
from  that  primarily  affected  ; at  others  it  has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  vessel  in  which 

8 *1  originally  appeared,”  sometimes  is  “ limited  to  a few  inches  only  of  a vein,”  and 
5 thus  “ justifies  the  inference  that  the  dangerous  consequences  from  phlebitis  bear  no 
■ direct  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  vein  which  is  inflamed.”  (p.  44.)  As  regards  the 

9 amtents  of  the  inflamed  vessels,  “ in  a number  of  them,  where  an  open  wound  existed 
f in  the  vein,  pus  was  discharged  from  it  during  life ; whilst  in  fourteen  cases  out  of 
1 seventeen,  pus,  or  pus  in  conjunction  with  lymph,  was  present  in  the  vessel  after  death. 

i 


(ji)Recherch<?8  ClinlqucBpnur  servir  a I’Histoi 
° /lA  Revue  Medicale,  June.  Ib24. 

(6)  Essar  on  Wounds  and  Ligatures  of  Veins ; i 
Iravkrs’s  Surgical  Essays,  vol. 
addition.  London,  1818.  tvo. 


(c)  A Pathological  Inquiry  Into  the  Secondary 
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In  two  instances,  no  mention  is  made  of  pus,  the  contents  of  the  veins  being  described 
in  the  one  as  “ adhesive  matter,”  in  the  otlier,  where  the  cava  was  concerned,  as 
“ flakes  of  lymph.”  In  one  case  only,  where  the  inflammation  occurred  in  a vein  pre- 
viously diseased,  or  in  a vein,  the  branches  of  which  at  least  were  varicose,  neither  pus 
nor  lymph  was  found  in  the  vessel.  “ It  results  from  this  statement,  that,  although  pus 
is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis,  and  that,  although  it  should 
appear  from  the  character  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
animals  hy  the  injection  of  a similar  fluid  into  their  vessels,  the  passage  of  pus  into  the 
circulation  is  probably  the  principal,  yet  the  circumstances  do  not  justify  us  in  re- 
garding it  as  the  sole,  cause  of  the  secondary  affection.  In  addition  to  the  presumed 
absence  of  pus  in  two  instances,  and  its  declared  absence  in  a third,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  early  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  some  cases  seems  scarcely  to  correspond 
with  the  time  usually  required  for  the  production  of  pus,  as  in  one  which  occurred  to 
Freer,  (quoted  by  Hodgson,  p.  551,)  where  they  came  on  suddenly,  four  hours  after 
ligature  of  the  saphena.”  (pp.  44,  45.) 

“ The  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  usually  shows  itself  in  from  two  to  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  which  has  occasioned  the  inflammation  in 
the  vein ; where  the  vessel  has  been  previously  diseased,  sometimes  sooner.  ♦ The 
duration  of  this  affection  offers  some  variety,”  (pp.  51,  53,)  death  taking  place  at  different 
periods  from  the  fourth  day  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  week.  The  remarkable  morbid 
appearances  recited  by  Arnott  are,  “ in  the  chest,  effusions  of  sero-purulent  fluid  into 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  and  lungs,  hepatisation  of  the  latter  organ,  infiltration  of  pus  into 
its  tissue,  or  small  collections  like  a mixture  of  pus  and  lymph,  pus  also  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart.  * * In  the  cellular  substance,  intermuscular  as  well  as  sub- 

cutaneous, pus  and  sero-purulent  fluid  have  been  extensively  deposited,  sometimes  in 
collections  like  abscesses,  at  others,  appearing  more  like  an  effusion  into  its  cells  than  as 
resulting  from  the  common  process  of  inflammation.  These  collections  more  frequently 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  joints.  * * In  the  joints,  a most  violent  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  its  distension  with  purulent  matter,  destruction  of  the  cartilage  and 
haring  of  the  bones.  =*=  * » In  the  eye,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  injection  of  its  blood-vessels, 
and  destructive  changes  in  its  humours  or  its  coats.  Besides  these  affections,  there 
were  found  in  five  instances  within  the  cranium  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  tunica 
arachnoides,  effusion  between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  and  increased  secretion  into  the 
ventricles.  In  nine  the  head  was  not  examined,  and  in  three  no  morbid  appearances 
were  noticed.”  (pp.  53,  57.)  The  conclusion  at  which  Arnott  arives  is,  “ that  death 
in  cases  of  phlebitis  does  not  take  place  from  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  heart ; 
whilst  the  history  and  character  of  the  symptoms  which  precede  this  event,  the  very 
small  portion  of  vein  which  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been  inflamed,  and  the  general 
presence  of  pus  in  its  cavity,  all  tend  to  establish,  that  the  entrance  of  this  fluid  into  the 
circulation  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  alarming  and  fatal  consequences  of  phlebitis,  a 
similar  influence  being  perhaps  also  possessed  hy  any  inflammatory  secretion  from  the 
vein.”  (p.  61.) 

On  the  inflammation  of  the  femoral  and  iliac  veins,  which  occurs  in  puerperal  women, 
which  sometimes,  hut  not  always,  gives  rise  to  Phlegmasia  dolens.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  (a) 
observes,  that,  “ whether  the  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  be  simple  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  or  inflammation  of  a specific  kind  connected  with  the  puerperal 
state,  aud  differing,  not  only  in  the  degree  of  intensity,  but  in  its  essential  nature  from 
phlebitis  after  venesection,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
symptoms  seems  strongly  to  favour  the  latter  opinion,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat 
the  disease  occasionally  assumes  the  form  of  common  phlebitis,  fatal  cases  having  oc- 
curred where  pus  has  been  found  secreted  by  the  internal  coats  of  the  iliac  veins,  and 
death  caused  by  inflammation  and  apostematous  deposits  of  matter  in  the  lungs  and 
other  remote  organs  of  the  body.”  (p.  145.)] 

In  the  Absorbent  Vessels,  inflammation  arises  either  from  external  injuries 
and  so  on,  or  from  some  morbid  matter  wliicli  they  have  taken  up.  It  is 
indicated  by  painful  red  swelling  of  the  absorbent  vessels  up  to  the  nearest 
gland.  It  usually  terminates  in  resolution. 

[Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  may  arise  without  either  injury  or  the  absorption 
of  morbid  matter,  but  simply  from  irritation,  as  frequently  seen  in  whitlow  or  other 
inflamed  condition  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  when  they  have  been  chafed  or  after  the 

(a)  On  the  Pathology  of  Phlegmasia  doleus ; in  Medieo  Clururg.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  1829. 
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application  of  a blister.  The  red  streak  or  streaks  which  indicate  the  inflamed  absorbent 
vcKcl  or  vessels,  is  generally  little  thicker  than  a stout  thread,  pale  towards  its  edges, 
can  at  first  scarcely  be  ealled  a swelling,  but  is  more  like  a streak  of  paint  on  the  skin, 
and  only  after  some  time  has  a slightly  knotted  feel.  It  runs  along  the  limb  with  great 
rapidity,  and  will  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  enter  the  cavities  of  the  trunk.  It  termi- 
nates in  suppuration  less  frequently  and  less  quickly  than  inflammation  of  the  veins. 
Generally  it  subsides  as  the  irritation  which  has  excited  it  is  relieved,  and  I do  not 
remember  to  have  observed  continuance  of  the  cordlike  feel  long  after  the  inflammation 
has  ceased. — J.  F.  S. 

In  reference  to  these  red  streaks.  Hunter  observes : — “ These  reddish  streaks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  absorbents,  becoming  inflamed  by  their  carrying  a stimulating  fluid.  I am  apt 
to  suppose  them  to  be  absorbents  ; but  I do  not  conceive  that  this  effect  arises  from  absolu- 
tion. If  it  arose  from  such  a cause,  it  should  be  uniform ; the  cause  should  always  exist 
when  the  effect  takes  place.  It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  it  only  takes  place  in  certain 
constitutions,  in  which  absorption  one  way  or  other  explains  nothing ; and  I find  upon 
observation  that  this  effect  shall  be  coeval  with  the  inflammation  where  no  suppuration 
has  taken  place.  I have  even  seen  it  arise  from  accident,  prior  to  the  possibility  of 
inflammation  taking  place,  viz.,  in  the  time  of  the  pain  arising  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  accident ; this  was  in  the  finger,  from  the  prick  of  a clean  needle,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  pricking  new  buckskin  leather ; the  glands  in  the  arm-pit  were  sore, 
sickness  attended  with  its  usual  symptoms,  such  as  oppression,  was  nearly  immediate. 
Its  direction  from  the  source  of  the  circulation  is  another  strong  proof  of  its  not  arising 
from  absorption,  and  its  taking  place  at  some  distance  is  also  a corroboration  of  the 
same  opinion.  Another  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  morbid 
poisons  do  not  produce  this  effect  where  we  know  absorption  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  venereal  seldom  or  never  produces  it.”  (p.  275.)- 

I have  seen  earthy  deposits  in  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  also  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  corallines. — J.  F.  S.] 

Inflammation  of  Nerves  or  rather  of  their  sheaths  is  no  very  rare 
circumstance.  As  the  nerves  have  but  few  nutritive  vessels,  the  usual 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  viz.,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  are  present 
only  in  a slight  degree.  It  begins  with  formication,  torpor,  frequently 
with  severe  darting  pain,  which  spreads  in  paroxysms,  like  electric  shocks, 
along  the  branches  of  the  nerves  ; and  to  these  are  added  febrile  excite- 
ment, cramps,  and  convulsions.  The  inflammation  may  have  either  a 
chronic  or  acute  course ; the  former  we  observe  in  ischias  nervosa  and 
many  neuralgias,  the  latter  in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  so  on.  On 
examination  we  find  the  nervous  sheaths  especially  affected,  reddened, 
swollen;  the  nervous  matter  is  frequently  dissolved,  as  if  grangrenous  ; 
often  there  are  produced  exudations  in  the  nervous  sheaths,  or  d^o-enera- 
tion  of  the  nerves.  ^ 

Inflammation  in  the  Bones  occurs  either  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the 
medullary  membrane,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself.  In  all  these 
cases  the  symptoms  are  different,  espeeially  according  to  the  acute  or 
chronic  course  of  the  inflammation.  In  inflammation  of  the  Periosteum 
{Periostitis,)  a circumscribed  swelling  with  more  or  less  acute  pain  is 
produced  by  exudation  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum.  If  the  in- 
flammation do  not  resolve,  it  runs  on  to  hardening,  gouty  thickenino-  ex 
ostosis,  into  caries,  necrosis,  and  more  rarely  into  fungous  degeneration. 
Inflammation  of  the  Medullary  Membrane  is  characterized  by  deep-seated 
gnawing  pain,  at  last  the  bone  itself  swells  throughout  its  whole  thick’ 
ness  ; and  if  the  inflammation  do  not  resolve,  it  runs  on  to  closing  up  of 
the  medullary  canal,  or  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  bone  from 

Tf  the  degeneration.  In  Lflammation 

of  the  Bone  iteelf  hickening  throughout  its  whole  extent  (Hupertrovhv) 

Srrt“kir'ds  of  1-^'®  medullaiy  hole,  ulceration  nf rosis,  m'(d 

umerent  kinds  of  degeneration  of  the  bony  tissue 
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42.  The  Prognosis  of  inflammation  is  very  various  ; it  depends  specially 
on  its  severity  and  character,  on  its  causes,  on  the  constitution  of  the  subject, 
and  on  the  parts  in  which  it  is  situated. 

43.  The  Treatment  of  inflammation  generally  purposes  to  effect  its 
resolution,  except  in  certain  critical  inflammations,  in  wounds  with  much 
contusion,  and  in  furuncles. 

The  first  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  it  continue  to 
operate.  If  the  inflammation  be  not  very  great,  this  alone  is  often  suffi- 
cient. If  the  cause  cannot  be  removed,  or  the  inflammation  have  ad- 
vanced to  a certain  extent,  the  plan  of  treatment  includes  all  the  means 
which  are  implied  in  the  term  antiphlogistic  mode  of  cure.  In  those 
inflammations  which  are  connected  with  much  fever  we  must  employ 
bleeding,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies,  with  cooling 
diet  and  rest.  If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  thereby  diminished, 
calomel  is  specially  useful  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  effused 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  to  prevent  its  coagulation.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion have  an  erethitic  character,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  greatly  increased 
sensibility,  we  endeavour  after  the  above-mentioned  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment to  lessen  it  by  opium  in  connexion  with  proper  antiphlogistic  means, 
such  as  mercury,  hyoscyamus,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  laurel  water,  and  so 
on.  If  gastric  impurities  exist,  they  must  be  removed  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  In  malignant  inflammation  the  treatment  must  particularly 
depend  on  the  kind  of  accompanying  fever ; the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  then  to  be  used  only  with  circumspection.  If  the  inflammation  have  a 
specific  character,  if  it  be  connected  with  a dyscratic  affection,  we  must 
act  according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammatoiy  reaction,  first  on  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  and  then  against  the  dyscracy : the  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
however,  in  this  case,  requires  to  be  pursued  with  moderation. 

[John  Hunter,  in  treating  “of  the  methods  of  resolution  by  constitutional  means,” 
makes  many  very  excellent  remarks  on  blood-letting,  the  object  of  which,  as  just  men- 
tioned, is  to  produce  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  which  is  always  to  go  “ hand 
in  hand”  with  the  soothing  or  lessening  irritability,  or  the  action  of  dilatation,  by 
means  of  sedatives,  relaxants,  and  stimulants,  sudorifics,  &c.  Neither  of  these  proceed- 
ings “ can  possibly  lessen  the  original  inflammatory  disposition they  may,  however, 
“ in  some  sense  be  reckoned  direct ; for,  whatever  will  produce  the  action  of  contraction 
in  the  vessels,  is  counteracting  the  action  of  the  dilatation.  Lessening  the  power  of 
action  belonging  to  any  disposition  can  only  lessen  or  protract  the  effects,  which,  how- 
ever will  be  of  singular  service,  as  less  mischief  will  be  done,  and  it  will  often  give  the 
disposition  time  to  wear  itself  out.  Means  employed  on  this  principle,  should  be  such 
as  give  the  feel  of  weakness  to  the  constitution;  which  will  affect  the  part,  and  will 
make  the  vessels  contract;  but  this  practice  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
the  sense  of  too  much  weakness,  for  then  the  heart  acts  with  ^eat  force  and  the 
arteries  dilate.  Bleeding,  then,  as  a general  principle,  is  to  be  put  in  practice : but  this 
must  be  done  with  judgment ; for  I conceive  the  effects  of  bleeding  to  be  very  extensive. 
Besides  the  loss  of  any  quantity  of  blood  being  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  lost, 
an  universal  alarm  is  excited,  and  a greater  contraction  of  the  vessels  ensues,  than 
simply  in  proportion  to  this  quantity,  in  consequence  as  it  would  appear  of  a sympa- 
thetic affection  with  the  part  bleeding. 

“ As  many  patients  that  seem  to  require  bleeding  have  been  already  bled,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  inquire  how  they  bear  or  are  affected  by  bleeding ; for,  certainly, 
all  constitutions  (independently  of  every  other  circumstance)  do  not  bear  this  evacu- 
ation equally,  and  it  is  probable,  that  its  effects  on  inflammation  may  be  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion ; if  so,  it  becomes  a very  useful  caution ; for,  although  the  loss 
of  blood  may  as  a general  principle  be  set  down  as  a weakener,  and  probably  tlie 
greatest,  as  we  can  kill  by  such  means,  yet  the  loss  of  certain  quantities  in  many  con- 
stitutions is  necessary  for  health ; this  is  either  when  there  is  a disposition  to  make 
too  much  blood,  or  a constitution  that  cannot  bear  the  usual  quantity ; in  such,  when 
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known,  bleeding  with  freedom  is  certainly  necessary.  ******  Every  part 
of  the  body  under  inflammation  will  not  bear  bleeding  alike.  I believe  that  the  consti- 
tution bears  bleeding  best  when  the  inflammation  is  in  parts  not  vital,  and  those  near 
the  source  of  the  circulation : whatever  disturbs  some  of  the  vital  parts,  depresses,  but 
not  equally  in  all ; and  in  tliem  it  becomes  more  necessary  to  be  particular,  for,  in  acci- 
dents of  the  brain,  bleeding  freely,  even  so  as  to  produce  sickness  and  fainting,  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  probable  that  the  sickness  attending  such  accidents,  is  designed  to  lessen  the 
influx  to  the  head,  and  occasion  the  vessels  of  the  brain  to  contract.”  (pp.  335,  7.) 

“ With  regard  to  this  evacuation,”  (blood-letting,)  he  observes  further,  “ it  is  worthy 
of  particular  consideration,  whether  or  not  in  all  cases,  where  it  can  be  put  in  practice, 
bleeding  in  or  near  the  pait  will  answer  better  than  taking  the  blood  from  the  general 
habit ; for  certainly  less  may  be  removed  in  this  way,  so  as  to  have  equal  effect  upon 
the  part  inflamed,  (and  probably  upon  every  disease  that  is  relieved  by  bleeding,)  and 
yet  affect  the  constitution  less ; for,  although,  in  many  cases,  the  general  habit  may  be 
relieved  by  bleeding,  yet  the  part  afiected,  Avhere  it  can  act,  will  in  all  cases  require  this 
evacuation  most,  and  local  bleeding  will  keep  nearer  these  proportions,  whereas  taking 
blood  from  the  general  system  is  just  the  reverse.  # * * j have  observed  that 

there  is  something  similar  to  sympathetic  affection  in  bleeding.  I conceive  that  all  the 
sympathetic  powers,  the  universal,  continued  and  contiguous,  may  be  brought  into  action 
from  the  local  influence  of  bleeding.  Thus,  bleeding  in  the  part  inflamed,  I can  con- 
ceive, does  more  than  simply  emptying  the  vessels  mechanically,  for  that  would  soon 
be  restored  from  the  general  circulation ; but  it  acts  by  continued  sympathy,  viz.,  the 
vessels  of  the  part  being  opened,  they  contract  for  their  own  defence,  and  this  is  carried 
further  among  the  vessels  of  the  part ; so  that  bleeding  from  the  part  acts  in  two  ways, 
viz.,  mechanically  by  relieving  the  vessels  of  some  blood,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tract in  proportion  as  the  load  is  taken  off,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  contraction  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  I suppose,  likewise,  that  contiguous  sympathy 
comes  into  action ; for  this  would  appear  from  practice  and  observation  to  be  a principle 
in  bleeding : therefore,  in  inflammation  of  contiguous  parts  it  is  proper  to  bleed  from 
the  skin  opposite  to  them.”  (pp.  338,  9.) 

“ Where  the  first  indication  for  bleeding  takes  place,  viz.,  where  there  is  violent 
inflammation,  with  strength  of  constitution,  bleeding  freely  will  be  of  singular  ser- 
vice. * * As  it  seldom  happens  that  bleeding  once  will  be  suflicient  in  a considerable 

mflammation,  the  first  or  preceding  blood  taken  becomes  a symptom  of  the  disease. 
• * * On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  indications  for  bleeding  sparingly ; first,  when 
there  is  too  much  action  with  weakened  powers ; secondly,  when  there  is  a disposition 
to  foim  but  little  blood ; thirdly,  when  the  part  affected  is  far  from  the  source  of  the 
circulaUon.  From  the  above  three  dispositions  that  require  bleeding  sparingly  or  with 
caution,  I may  observe,  that  it  will  most  probably  be  proper  in  all  such  cases  to  bleed  from 
part  affected  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  effect  with  the  loss 
ot  tne  le^t  quantity  of  blood,  more  so  than  when  the  constitution  is  strong,  because  the 
constitution  in  such  cases  should  feel  the  loss  of  blood  as  little  as  possible.  * * * But 
in  many  cpes  the  blood  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  part  itself,  but  only  from  some 
neighteuring  part,  so  as  to  affect  the  part  inflamed.”  (pp.  339,  4o.) 

firit  8 ® f all  cases  be  performed  with  great  caution,’  more  particularly  at 

first,  and  no  more  taken  than  appears  to  be  really  necessary ; it  should^  only  be  done 

£a?k  part,  and  rather  lower  it  where  the  constitiltion  can 

bear  it , but,  if  the  constitution  is  already  below  or  brought  below  a certain  noint  or 

disease,  then  an  irritable  habit  takL  place 
^ich  IS  an  incre^ed  disposition  to  act  without  the  power  to  act  with  This  of  ^itself 
^omes  a cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  original  ^s^sition,  and  therWore  adrn  f 
neither  of  resolution  nor  suppuration,  but  continue  in  a statp  nf  iTvflnmrttn+*  i,*  t_  • 
a much  worse  disease  than  the  former.”  (p!  34T)  mflammation,  which  is 

tho  ^ General  treatment  of  Inflammation,  no  less  so  is 

the  Local.  The  local  means  are,  abstraction  of  blood  cold  mniof  // 
warmth,  salves  plasters,  astringent,  anodyne  derivative  means'^''^ 

villent  action  is  gorng’^on^^herri^T’OT^^^  violence  committed,  or  some 

therefore  that  influx  becomes  one  mod?^ofrpHpf.  fp  blood  to  that  part.  Lessening 
not  be  encouraged  in  that  action  Althouirh  tbi  yessels  dilate,  they  should 

chiefly  as  an  effect,  yet  it  is  to  be’cons  deref  af.  considered 

raoce  „f  .he  immediah.  cause,  i.  i,  probabi,  o.ly  thr^f  SleSolIjrcareiC 
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we  can  produce  any  effect;  and  upon  these  principles  most  likely  rests,  in  some  measure, 
the  method  of  resolution  ; for,  whatever  will  lessen  the  power  and  disposition  will  also 
lessen  the  effect ; and  possibly  these  will  likewise  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation. 
If  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  considerable  action  and  power,  as  it  were  in- 
creasing itself,  then  the  modes  of  resolution  are  to  be  put  in  practice ; the  one  by  pro- 
ducing a contraction  of  the  vessels,  the  other  by  soothing  or  lessening  irritability,  or 
the  action  of  dilatation.  The  first,  or  contraction  of  the  vessels,  is  produced  in  two 
ways  ; one  by  producing  weakness,  for  weakness  excites  the  action  of  contraction  of  the 
vessels ; the  other  by  such  applications  as  induce  the  vessels  to  contract.”  (p.  335.)  ] 

45.  Local  Bleeding  is  more  indicated  as  the  inflammation  is  more  simple 
and  active,  the  redness  and  swelling  greater.  Every  local  blood-letting 
is  connected  with  a certain  degree  of  irritation  which  may  at  once  repro- 
duce an  increased  influx  of  blood.  This  is  the  more  certain  when  general 
plethora  is  present.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  many  cases  to  employ  ge- 
neral previously  to  local  bleeding.  Local  blood-letting  is  performed  by 
leeches,  scarifications,  and  cupping-glasses.  Leeches  are  most  commonly 
employed  ; scarifications  are  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  is  not  possible,  as,  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  in  the  throat, 
on  the  conjunctiva.  Cupping  is  more  especially  suited  to  lingering  and 
deep-seated  inflammations,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
it  also  operates  as  a powerful  derivative  on  the  surface. 

46.  The  employment  of  cold  by  the  overlaying  of  cloths  dipped  in 
cold  water,  in  water  and  vinegar,  in  water  cooled  by  the  solution  of  dif- 
ferent salts,  in  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  and  snow,  is  only  indicated  at  the  commencent  of  idiopathic 
inflammation,  when  but  little  swelling  has  taken  place.  These  means 
must  always  be  preserved  at  the  same  degree  of  cold.  They  are  specially 
active  in  inflammations  caused  by  severe  bruises,  lacerations,  and  so  on, 
when  there  is  accompanying  weakness  of  the  vessels,  and  their  effect  may 
then  be  still  more  increased  by  the  addition  of  spirituous  remedies ; for 
example,  brandy,  Thedkn’s  arquebusade,  and  so  on. 

[In  using  ice  or  freezing  mixtures,  care  must  be  taken,  lest,  by  their  too  long  continu- 
ance, the  vitality  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin  produced,  which  has 
occasionally  happened. — J.F.S.] 

47.  Moist  warm  remedies  are  employed  in  shape  of  fomentations  and 
poultices,  which  are  made  of  mucilaginous  or  mealy  substances,  from  linseed- 
meal,  bread  crumbs,  oatmeal,  bran,  marshmallow  leaves,  emollient  herbs 
boiled  with  water  or  milk  put  into  linen  bags  and  laid  in  such  way  as  at 
once  to  cover  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part.  Poultices  are 
preferable  to  fomentations,  as  their  warmth  is  retained  longer,  and  they 
need  less  frequent  renewal.  Fomentations  are  therefore  only  employed 
in  cases  where  the  part  is  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of 
tlie  poultice  ; they  must  also  extend  over  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
inflamed  part,  and  be  covered  with  a dry  towel  or  flannel  by  which  the 
heat  is  longer  retained.  These  remedies  are  especially  applicable  to  large 
swellings  and  painful  tensions,  as,  by  their  relaxing  properties,  they 
diminish  the  resistance  of  the  cellular  tissue.  If  the  tension  be  less,  the 
poultice  may  be  moistened  witli  lead  wash.  Muny  inflammations,  as  gouty 
and  erysipelatous,  do  not  consort  witli  tlie  employment  of  moist  remedies, 
but  only  with  dry  warmth.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe,  narcotics,  as 
the  fresh  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  so  on,  may  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tices, Witli  these  moist  wann  remedies  are  usually  also  employed  the 
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infriction  of  emollient  salves,  especially  mercurial  ointment,  in  order  to 
further  resolution  by  hastening  the  absorption. 

T“  Fomentations,  or  steams,  washes,  and  poultices,  says  Hunter,  are  the  common 
applications  to  a part  in  the  state  of  inflammation.  The  first  and  last  are  commonly  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  arising  from  external  violence  and  proceeding  to  suppuration ; the 
second  commonly  to  internal  surfaces,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  urethra,  vagina,  rectum,  &c. 
The  action  of  the  firet  two  is  but  of  short  duration.  i,  • i,  • i 

“ Fomentations  and  steams  are  fluid  bodies  raised  into  vapour ; they  may  be  either  simple 
or  compound ; simple,  as  steam  or  vapour  of  water,  compound  as  steam  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  medicine.  * * * * Washes  are  in  general  fluid  applications,  and  are  more 
commonly  applied  to  inflammations  of  internal  surfaces,  than  of  the  common  integuments : 
there  are  washes  to  the  ej'e,  called  collyria ; washes  to  the  mouth  and  throat,  called 
gargles ; washes  to  the  urethra,  called  injections,  and  to  the  rectum,  called  clysters.  * * * 
These  applications,  like  fomentations,  are  of  short  duration,  for  there  is- no  possibility  of 
applying  these  powers  constantly,  except  in  the  form  of  a poultice,  whose  operation  is 
somewhat  similar,  and  indeed  they  are  only  substitutes  for  a poultice,  where  that  mode 
of  application  cannot  be  made  use  of,  as  I observed  with  respect  to  internal  surfaces. 

“ Poultices  are  constant  applications,  and  like  fomentations  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either 
simply  warm  and  wet  or  medicated.  The  greatest  effect  that  a poultice  can  produce 
must  be  immediate ; but  its  power  will  extend  beyond  the  surface  of  contact,  although 
only  in  a secondary  degree. 

“ To  the  common  inflammation,  the  simplest  poultice  is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  and 
that  effect  I believe  is  only  by  keeping  the  parts  easier  under  the  complaint ; but  I am  of 
opinion  that  such  do  not  affect  the  inflammation  any  other  way.  A common  poultice  is, 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  applications  when  we  mean  to  do  nothing  but  to  allow  nature  to 
perform  the  cure  with  much  as  ease  to  herself  as  possible.  Poultices  may  be  medicated 
so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  inflammation.”  (pp.  361,  362.) 


Abernetht’s  observation  that  “ poultices  are  blessings  or  curses  as  they  are  well  or 
ill  made,  and  that  more  commonly  they  only  irritate  instead  of  doing  good,”  though  it 
may  excite  a smile,  is  borne  out  by  daily  observation ; for,  instead  of  the  highly  sensitive 
surface  of  an  inflamed  part  being  soothed,  as  it  should  be  by  the  application  of  a poultice, 
“ the  three  properties  of  which  are,”  to  use  that  excellent  teacher’s  words,  “that  it  should 
be  perfectly  soft,  perfectly  smooth,  and  perfectly  moist,”  it  is  too  frequently  irritated  by 
loading  with  a heap  of  hard  and  lumpy  materials  which  soon  dry,  and  almost  as  soon 
become  sour. 


The  bread  and  water  poultice  is  the  best,  and  in  general  most  suited  for  all  circum- 
stances, either  as  a simple  application,  or  as  a vehicle  for  the  employment  of  the  juices 
of  substances  which  in  themselves  are  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to  very  sensitive  parts. 
To  make  this  poultice,  Abernethy  directs “ Scald  out  a basin  (for  you  can  never  make 
a good  poultice  unless  you  have  perfectly  boiling  water)  and  put  boiling  water  in  it ; 
throw  in  some  coarsely  crumbled  bread  crumbs,  and  cover  it  up  with  a plate.  When  as 
much  water  has  been  soaked  up  as  the  bread  will  imbibe,  drain  off  the  rest,  and  a light 
beaten  into  paste,  as  usually  done,  but  merely  broken  with  the  edo-e 
of  a fork)  is  then  left,  which  is  to  be  spread,  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  on  folded  linen 
and  applied  at  the  temperature  of  a warm  bath.”  If  it  be  advisable  to  medicate  the 
poulbce,  the  juice  of  fresh  hemlock,  decoction  of  carrot,  or  opium,  or  any  other  material 
m solution,  may  be  added  to  the  sodden  bread  after  it  has  been  well  drained ; and  thus  is 
formed  a very  soothing  application.  It  is  best  not  to  add  lard  or  grease  of  any  kind  to  a 
as  thereby  its  relaxing  effect  on  the  skin  is  diminished  or  destroyed.  But 

J^ard,  and  becomes  uncomfortable  and 
irn  tating.  It  must  be  either  continually  moistened  by  dropping  on  it,  from  a sponge,  warm 
medicated  solution  through  the  linen,  without  removing  it  from  the 
part  to  ivhich  it  is  applied,  and  under  which  circumstances  it  acts  to  a certain  extent  bv 
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inflamed  parts  on  account  of  its  weight,  and,  indeeed,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  best 
if  made  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bread  crumbs. — MS.  Notes  of  Lectures. 

In  cases  where  wai-mth  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient’s  feelings,  and  in  which 
fomentations  are  employed,  either  because  thin  flannel  dipped  in  them  is  lighter  than 
the  poultice,  or  because  the  surface  to  be  covered  is  so  large  that  a flannel  is  most  con- 
venient, the  moisture  and  warmth  are  easily  preserved  by  enveloping  the  overlaying 
flannel  with  oiled  silk ; this  treatment  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  so  repeat^ly 
disturbing  the  patient  as  the  flannels  alone  do. — J.  F.  S.] 

48.  In  the  Torpid  inflammation  this  character  may  show  itself  from 
the  first  or  during  its  progress  : when  the  expansion  is  more  passive,  and 
the  vessels  over  distended,  with  diminished  reaction,  the  congestion  of  the 
vessels  must  first  be  relieved  by  local  blood-letting,  and  then  the  vital 
activity  must  be  aroused  by  exciting  remedies ; by  the  momentary  use  of 
cold,  by  overlaying  with  watery  or  vinous  infusions  of  aromatic  herbs,  by 
Avarm  applications  of  lead  w'ash  or  Theden’s  arquebusade,  by  infriction  of 
volatile  salves,  of  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor,  by  the  application  of 
irritating  plaisters,  of  ammoniacum  plaister,  which  we  specially  use  at 
night,  because  the  applications  very  readily  cool.  With  these  local  re- 
medies a corresponding  general  treatment  according  to  circumstances  must 
be  coupled. 

The  local  and  general  use  of  stimulating  and  irritating  remedies  in  many  cases  of 
inflammation  is  not  contradictory  to  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  and  does  not 
mislead  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  asthenic  inflammations.  There  is  no  inflam- 
mation depending  on  weakness  ; certain  states  of  disease  may,  however,  co-exist  with 
inflammation,  or  be  produced  by  the  consumption  of  vital  activity,  caused  by  the 
inflammation,  by  the  removal  of  which  alone  a cure  of  the  inflammation  is  possible. 

49.  The  derivative  remedies  are  formded  on  the  laAV  of  reciprocal  action 
in  our  constitution  ; by  which  means  an  existing  irritation  may  be  lessened 
or  removed  by  a more  severe  one.  To  this  class  belong  blisters,  setons, 
issues,  and  the  rubbing-in  of  irritating  salves.  In  general  these  are  only 
to  be  used  Avhen  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  has  been  moderated  by 
the  preceding  treatment ; they  are  particularly  useful  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

In  how  far  this  general  mode  of  treating  inflammation  must  be  modified 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  structure  affected,  will  be  subsequently 
considered  in  many  places. 

[“  Derivation”  says  Hunter,  “ means  a cessation  of  action  in  one  part,  in  consequence 
of  an  action  having  taken  place  in  another : and  when  this  is  a cessation  of  a diseased 
action,  then  a cure  of  that  action  in  the  original  part  may  be  said  to  be  performed : this 
cure  was  brought  into  use  from  the  idea  of  humors ; that  is,  the  drawing  oflf  of  the 
humors  from  the  seat  where  they  had  taken  possession : but  1 believe  much  more  has 
been  ascribed  to  it  than  it  deserves.  How  far  it  really  takes  place,  I have  not  l^n  able 
fully  to  ascertain  in  all  its  parts ; that  is,  how  far  the  real  disease  has  been  invited,  and 
accepts  of  the  invitation  : but  I have  already  observed  that  there  is  such  a principle  of 
disease  in  tlie  animal  economy,  although  we  must  see  from  derivation,  that  the  same 
quantity  or  perhaps  more  irritation  is  retained  in  the  constitution ; yet  the  artificial 
irritation  produced  being  either  such  as  more  readily  admits  of  a cure  than  the  diseased 
part,  or  being  in  parts  which  are  not  so  essential  to  life,  an  advantage  by  this  means  is 
gained.”  (p.  359.)] 

50.  If  the  inflammation  have  a disposition  to  recede,  every  thing  must 
be  removed  from  the  inflamed  part  which  can  disturb  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  tlie  inflammation  and  favour  its  recession.  The  inflamed  jmrt 
must  be  covered  Avith  Avarm  flannel,  it  must  be  protected  from  the  approach 
of  the  air,  and  medicines  given  internally  Avhich  Avill  act  on  the  skin.  If 
the  inflammation  have  already  subsided  from  the  external  surface,  Ave  must 
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endBJVvour  to  bring  it  back  by  mustard  plasters,  blisters,  and  cauteries  ; 
it  must  be  treated  generally  according  to  the  severity  and  character  of  the 
inflammation. 

51.  If  the  inflammation  have  run  on  to  exudation,  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  still  remain,  antiphlogistic  neutral  salts  must  be  employed,  espe- 
cially bitartrate  of  potash ; but,  if  accompanied  with  weakness  and  inac- 
tivity of  the  absorbents,  then  exciting  remedies  and  such  as  act  upon  the 
kidneys  must  be  used,  as  mercury,  squills,  digitalis,  senega,  and  so  on.  If 
the  accumulation  be  so  great  that  it  interferes  with  the  active  functions 
of  important  viscera,  or  cannot  be  removed  by  the  methods  already  pro- 
posed, the  fluid  must  be  discharged  by  opening  the  cavity  in  which  it  is 
contained.  In  oedematous  swelling  of  the  cellular  tissue,  bags  of  warm 
aromatic  herbs,  mingled  with  camphor,  must  be  used  ; in  torpid  subjects, 
flannel  fumigated  with  mastic  and  amber,  and  a moderate  compression  by 
means  of  bandages  may  be  employed. 

52.  If  the  symptoms  described  (par.  10)  indicate  a transition  of  the  in- 
flammation to  suppuration,  nature  must  be  assisted  in  this  process.  In 
strong  persons,  and  with  a certain  degree  of  inflammation,  suppuration  in 
general  is  effected  without  difficulty,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  a less  active 
general  treatment,  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices.  If  the  pain  be 
more  severe,  narcotic  poultices  may  be  used  ; and,  in  decided  hardness  and 
inflammation,  even  blood-letting.  But  if,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
the  constitution,  or  the  toiqjid  character  of  the  inflammation,  the  formation 
of  pus  is  tedious,  it  must  be  assisted  by  stimulating  remedies ; roasted 
onions,  yeast,  must  be  mixed  with  the  poultices  and  applied  warm.  The 
diseased  parts  must  be  covered  with  rye  flour  and  honey,  with  emplast. 
de  cicutd  c.  ammoniaco,  emp.  galb.,  emp.  diachylon  comp.  All  these, 
however,  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  suitable  and  constant  application 
of  warm  lotions  and  poultices. 

53.  When  under  this  treatment  of  abscess  its  ripening  has  taken  place, 
that  is,  if  about  its  circumference  hardness  is  no  longer  to  be  felt,  it  either 
opens  of  itself  or  it  must  be  opened.  Only  in  small  abscesses  just  beneath 
the  skin,  and  in  those  in  glandular  stnictures,  may  the  opening  be  left  to  na- 
ture (1).  The  early  opening  of  abscesses  is  not  unfrequently  required,  and 
specially  under  the  following  circumstances  : 1 . if  in  sensitive  parts  severe 
pain  arises  from  the  collection  of  pus,  and  the  tissue  of  the  part  is  thereby 
rendered  tough  and  unyielding ; 2.  if  the  pus  be  collected  beneath  muscles 
and  firm  aponeuroses,  in  which  case  its  burrowing  is  to  be  dreaded ; 3.  in 
abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  organs  surrounded  with  loose 
cellular  tissue ; for  instance,  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  or 
in  the  neck,  where  the  pus  may  spread  to  the  collar-bones ; 4.  in  abscesses 
on  the  joints,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  cavities,  where,  however 
bursting  into  these  cavities  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  pus  ; 5.  if  the  suppuration  be  near  a 
bone  or  a tendon  ; 6.  if  by  long  continuance  of  the  inflammation  the 
cellular  tissue  ben^th  the  skin  be  destroyed  to  a considerable  extent ; 
i . ana  in  critical  abscess. 

Absce&ses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  parts  are  generally  opened 
rather  late,  because  in  a large  collection  of  pus  the  eWion  of^the  skin 
ensures  against  any  injury  to  deep-seated  parts. 

abscesses  just  beneath  the  skin  should  always  be 
punctured  early,  as  otherwise  there  is  great  risk  of  sloughing  of  the  integument  and 
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the  formation  of  an  ugly  scar.  Neither  should  abscesses  in  glands  be  left  to  burst, 
which  is  often  a very  tedious  process,  as  the  capsule  of  the  gland  does  not  readily  ulcer- 
ate, and*  will  not  till  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  gland  is  destroyed  j a large  cavity 
is  thus  formed,  which  is  generally  very  difficult  to  heal,  as  it  assumes  oftentimes  a 
fistulous  character.  It  is  therefore  always  best  to  puncture  a glandular  abscess  as  soon 
as  the  capsule  and  the  skin  have  become  adherent,  and  the  angry  appearance  of  the 
latter  indicates  its  disposition  to  ulcerate.  But  it  is  not  unfrequently  advisable  to  open 
such  abscesses  before  the  skin  reddens,  or  even  before  it  is  adherent ; for,  in  scrofulous  and 
chronic  abscesses,  there  is  often  little  and  sometimes  no  redness  of  the  skin,  and  yet,  the 
collection  of  pus  increasing,  the  skin  becomes  stretched  beyond  endurance,  aud  sloughing 
ensues. — J.  F.  S.] 

54.  The  opening  of  abscesses  ( Oncotomia)  is  effected  either  by  a 
cutting  instrument,  by  escharotics,  or  by  seton.  That  point  is  preferred 
for  opening  where  the  fluctuation  is  most  distinct  and  the  skin  thinnest ; 
but,  if  the  skin  is  everywhere  equally  thin,  then  the  lowest  part  is  pre- 
ferred. The  size  of  the  opening  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  abscess,  and 
should  always  be  such  that  the  pus  will  flow  without  hinderance.  An 
aperture  of  five  to  eight  lines  long  is  generally  sufficient ; an  opening  of 
an  inch  and  a half  must  be  the  extreme  for  an  abscess  of  large  size.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  skin,  distended  by  the  pus,  will 
contract  after  its  evacuation,  and  thereby  the  aperture  will  be  rendered 
smaller  than  was  intended. 

55.  The  cutting  instrument  is  used  in  the  following  manner  : the  blade 
of  the  lancet  being  held  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
sufficiently  far  from  the  point  to  permit  of  its  entrance  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abscess,  and  the  skin  covering  the  abscess  being  stretched  by  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  lancet  is  to  be  thrust  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  in  till  the  pus,  oozing  up  by  its  sides,  shows  that  the  cavity  of 
the  abscess  has  been  opened ; and  the  aperture  is  to  be  increased  to  a 
proper  size  by  raising  the  point  of  the  lancet  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  the  abscess  be  deep  and  the  coverings  thick,  it  should  be  opened  ^vith 
a bistoury,  which,  being  held  like  a pen,  is  tO’  be  thrust  into  the  abscess  in 
the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  opening  is  to  be  enlarged  on 
bringing  it  out.  If  the  abscess  be  very  deep,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
important  parts,  it  is  most  advisable  to  divide  the  parts  covering  it  by  re- 
peated cuts,  and  with  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  feel  in  the  wound 
at  which  point  the  fluctuation  is  most  perceptible.  This  precaution  is 
specially  to  be  recommended  in  deep  abscesses  of  the  coverings  of  the 
belly  and  chest. 

After  opening  an  abscess  the  pus  must  be  allowed  to  flow  out  gradually 
of  itself,  or  it  may  be  assisted  by  gentle  pressure ; everything  which  can 
interfere  with  its  escape  must  be  avoided,  the  aperture  of  the  abscesses 
should  not  by  any  means  be  stopped  up,  but  only  covered  lightly  with 
charpie  and  a warm  moist  poultice,  or  merely  with  the  latter. 

[Pressing  and  squeezing  abscesses,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  after  they  have  been 
punctured  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted  on  the  patient 
by  the  rough  handling,  which  bruises  the  distended  and  still  inflamed  walls  of  the 
abscess.  One  object  in  making  the  puncture  is  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  the  escape  of  a very  small  quantity  of  pus  immediately  eflfects  this.  But  the 
abscess  empties  itself  sufficiently  quickly  by  the  simple  contractibility  of  the  skin,  which 
gently  presses  out  the  fluid  contents  with  little  or  no  pain  to  the  patient. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  if  the  walls  of  die  abscess  be  thick,  the  clean  cut 
edges  of  the  puncture  are  found  adherent,  and  the  aperture  closed  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  adhesions,  however,  are  easily  broken  through,  and  the  opening  re-esta- 
blished by  a little  gentle  pressure  on  the  abscess.  But  I think  it  preferable,  after  making 
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the  puncture,  to  introduce  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  a very  small  portion  of  lint, 
with  a long  end  hanging  out:  this  is  to  be  removed  when  the  first  poultice  is  replaced 
a few  hours  after  making  the  puncture,  which  by  that  time  is  sufficiently  established. 

J.  F.  S.] 

56.  Escharotics  are  employed  in  the  following  manner : a piece  of 
linen  spread  with  sticking  plaster,  and  in  which  a properly  shaped  hole 
has  been  cut,  is  to  be  so  laid  upon  the  abscess  that  the  aperture  should  cor- 
respond with  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  be  emptied.  The  hole  in 
the  plaister  is  then  to  be  filled  with  bruised  and  moistened  caustic,  and 
covered  witli  sticking  plaster.  After  six  or  eight  hours  the  plaister  is  to 
be  removed,  if  the  caustic  have  produced  a good  slough,  or  the  walls  of 
the  abscess  have  been  eaten  through  and  the  pus  escaped.  The  slough 
is  to  be  pierced  with  a lancet  and  the  abscess  emptied,  or,  if  the  emptying 
does  not  seem  urgent,  the  slough  may  be  allowed  to  separate,  and  then 
the  lancet  is  to  be  introduced.  The  pus  is  to  be  discharged  by  moderate 
pressure  in  an  unbroken  stream,  the  aperture  to  be  covered  with  sticking 
plaster  and  a bandage  applied.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  frequently  at 
once  imite,  but  most  commonly  a smaller  quantity  of  pus  collects,  the 
emptying  of  which  is  to  be  performed  by  a second  puncture,  and  the 
union  furthered  by  a compressing  bandage. 

57.  In  passing  a seton  through  an  abscess  an  aperture  with  a lancet  is 
to  be  made  at  its  upper  part,  through  which  a blunt  probe,  armed  with  a 
bundle  of  several  cotton  threads  some  yards  long  is  to  be  passed  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  abscess,  till  its  extremity  is  felt  against  the  skin.  An 
assistant  retains  the  probe  in  this  situation,  and  the  skin  being  rendered 
tense,  a cut  is  made  upon  the  probe,  which  is  then  to  be  drawn  out  and 
the  seton  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  This  may  be  done 
with  a seton  needle,  in  which  case  the  parts  covering  the  abscess  are  to  be 
raised  into  a fold  and  then  transfixed  with  the  needle.  When  the  abscess 
is  emptied,  the  opening  is  to  be  covered  with  charpie  and  sticking  plaster, 
the  seton  thread  fastened,'  the  whole  covered  with  a compress  and  sup- 
ported with  a proper  bandage.  A fresh  portion  of  the  thread  is  to  be 
drawn  in  daily.  When  the  suppuration  has  diminished  the  threads  are  to 
be  withdrawn  and  the  union  of  the  walls  promoted  by  regulated  pressure. 
In  many  cases  the  seton  may  be  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  if  the  walls 
of  the  abscess  have  acquired  a sufficient  degree  of  inflammation  to  unite  by 
proper  pressure. 

58.  In  general  the  opening  of  abscesses  with  a cutting  instrument  is 
most  preferable.  The  application  of  escharotics  is  accompanied  with 
great  pain  ; a part  of  the  skin  is  always  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  which 
a large  scar  remains.  The  seton  is  also  painful  and  excites  more  or  less 
severe  inflarnmation.  These  modes  of  opening  are  therefore  restricted  to 
tliose  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  excite  a certain  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, as  will  be  presently  mentioned  in  speaking  of  cold  abscess.  The 
employment  of  caustic  in  critical  abscesses,  in  order  to  hasten  and  brinff 
about  their  opening  at  an  earlier  period,  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by 
lancet*^^^^  poultices,  and  the  ordinary  method  of  opening  with  the 
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59.  The  so-called  Cold  Abscess  (Lymph- Abscess)  resulting  from  lin- 
gering inflammation,  (par.  15,)  in  which  the  covering  skin  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  changed,  may  sometimes  be  dispersed  by  resolving  poultices,  infric- 
tions, and  plasters,  by  producing  artificial  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  tlie  application  of  the  moxa,  and  so  on,  with  simultaneous  attention  to  the 
constitutional  disorder.  This,  however,  seldom  happeas,  and  since,  after 
they  liave  been  opened  in  the  way  of  ordinary  abscesses,  or  have  opened  of 
themselves  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  vital  activity  of  their  walls, 
and  tlie  generally  depressed  state  of  the  system,  a very  ill-conditioned  and 
frequently  fatal  thin  and  copious  suppuration  sets  in,  special  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  treatment  of  these  abscesses  are  therefore  directed,  in 
order  partly  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  air  in  opening  them,  partly  to 
excite  by  the  emptying  of  the  swelling,  such  degree  of  inflammation  as 
will  produce  their  union,  or  the  secretion  of  a good  plastic  pus,  and  then 
the  cure  is  effected  as  in  common  abscess. 

60.  The  modes  of  treatment  to  this  end  are,  the  emptying  of  the 
swelling  with  a lancet  puncture  or  with  a trochar,  without  admitting  air, 
after  which  the  opening  is  to  be  closed  with  sticking  plaster,  a mode- 
rately compressing  bandage  applied,  and  the  opening  frequently  remade, 
till  the  union  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  has  taken  place  (Abebnethy  ;) 
opening  with  the  lancet  after  the  previous  application  of  caustic  (Beinl  ;) 
the  introduction  of  a seton  or  a bundle  of  silk  threads,  to  be  withdrawn 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  cure  then  perfected  by  compression 
(Walthek  ;)  tapping  with  the  trochar  and  injection  of  red  wine,  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  (Schaack  ;)  or  of  boiling 
hot  water  (Rust;)  or  a solution  of  fully  neutralized  nitrate  of  mercury 
(Nasse  ;)  the  laying  open  of  the  swelling  longitudinally  throughout  half 
its  length,  and  filling  it  with  charpie  moistened  with  solutions  of  caustic 
(Zang  ;)  and  the  removal  of  the  skin  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  swelling 
(Callisen.) 

61.  The  variety  of  these  modes  of  treatment  proves,  that  neither  of 
them  separately  taken  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  wishes.  The  choice  of 
them  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  difterence  of  constitution,  by  the 
more  or  less  weak  state  of  the  cellular  walls  and  by  the  size  of  the  swelling. 
If  the  tumour  be  not  be  very  large  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
still  tolerably  good,  perfect  closing  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  may 
usually  be  produced  by  repeated  puncture  Avith  the  lancet  or  trochar,  or 
at  least  it  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a cure 
by  laying  it  open  with  a bistoury,  and  filling  it  with  charpie,  moistened 
with  irritating  remedies,  especially  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  In 
swellings  of  larger  size  it  is  far  preferable  to  make  the  opening  with 
caustic,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a seton.  If  the  cure  be  not  in  this  way 
effected,  and,  if  suppuration  threatening  exhaustion  occur  after  artificial 
or  spontaneous  opening,  it  is  proper  to  remove  from  the  front  wall  of 
the  swelling  as  much  as  may  be  allowable,  or  to  fill  tlie  whole  cavity 
Avith  charpie,  Avhich,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  irritating,  is 
to  be  moistened  Avith  a stronger  or  Aveaker  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  nitrate  of  mercury,  to  bring  about  a good  suppuration.  I am,  hoAV- 
ever,  convinced,  that  by  the  employment  of  these  violent  modes  of  treat- 
ment, the  very  Avorst  symptoms  are  often  produced  Avhicli  are  dreaded  in 
the  common  mode  of  treating  absce.sses.  At  least,  I have  in  verj'  many 
cases  of  cold  abscess  made  the  ojiening  at  tlie  proper  spot  in  the  usual 
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way  with  the  lancet,  and,  without  the  use  of  any  other  local  means  than 
moist  warm  poultices,  the  cure  has  been  eflfected  more  quickly  and  with 
less  trouble  than  by  otlier  modes  of  treatment.  The  opinions^  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  this  cold  or  lymphatic  abscess  are  so  various,  doubt- 
less because  they  are  confounded  with  congestive  abscess  and  with  the 
swellings  of  mucous  bags  (joar.  17.)  Corresponding  general  means  must 
be  employed  with  the  local  treatment ; we  must  use  strengthening  remedies 
bark,  rhatany,  sweet  flag,  with  diluted  acids,  a strong  nourishing  diet,  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  good  air. 

According  to  Kluge  (a),  the  lymph  should  be  discharged  by  an  incision,  or,  if 
that  be  not  sufficient,  the  whole  front  wall  of  the  swelling  must  he  cut  away,  the 
opening  of  the  hardened  lymphatic  vessel  must  be  found,  which  is  usually  super- 
ficial and  easily  discernible  by  the  triclding  of  the  lymph ; a bristle  must  be  intro- 
duced into  its  open  mouth,  and  then  the  vessel  must  be  slit  up  for  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch,  until  the  healthy  trunk  is  reached.  The  bristle  is  then  to  be  removed,  and 
either  a compressing  bandage  applied,  or,  if  there  do  not  occur  a proper  degree  of 
inflammation,  the  opened  lymph-vessel  must  be  touched  along  the  part  which  has  been 
slit  open  with  a pointed  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  up  to  the  healthy  portion,  and  then  the 
compress  applied. 

Upon  the  subject  of  opening  abscesses  consult 

Abernetht  on  Chronic  and  Lumbar  Abscesses,  in  his  Surgical  Works,  London, 
1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

ScHAACK  uud  Mursinna,  fiber  de  oft  unzulangliche  Hfilfe  bei  lymphatischen  Gesch- 
wfilsten  : in  Mursinna’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  1800. 

Beinl,  a.,  von  einer  eigenen  Art  Lymphgeschwfilst,  und  der  zweekmassigsten 
Methode,  die  selbe  zu  heilen.  Wien,  1801.  In  Abhandl.  der  med.  chir.  Josephin 
Akademie  in  Wien,  vol.  ii. 

Rust,  einige  Reflexionen  fiber  die  Natur  und  Heilung  der  Lymphgeschwfilste,  in 
Harless  Jahrbfichern  der  teutschen  Medicin  und  Chirurgie,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  And  in 
Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  i. 

Jacopi,  Operazioni  e Sperienze  fatti  nel  instituto  clinico  di  Chirurgia  di  Pavia  nel 
anno  1812,  1813,  vol.  ii. 

Chelius,  in  neuen  Chiron  herausgegeben  von  Textor,  vol.  i.  part  i. 

VON  Walther,  fiber  die  wahre  Natur  der  Lymphgeschwfilste ; in  Journal  fiir  Chi- 
rurgie imd  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  584. 

62.  The  further  treatment  after  opening  an  abscess  must  be  quite 
simple  ; we  must  endeavour  to  keep  up  merely  a free  undisturbed  escape  of 
pus,  and  to  preserve  a proper  vital  correspondence.  No  further  local 
treatment  is  required  beyond  the  use  of  moist  warm  poultices.  The 
edges  of  the  opening  draw  together,  the  walls  of  the  abscess  approach  and 
adliere,  granulations  {Fleisclmarzen,  Germ.)  are  produced  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abscess  by  the  development  of  flne  vessels  and  delicate  cellular  tissue, 
which  become  more  and  more  solid,  are  covered  with  a thin  skin,  and  form’ 
a scar  (^Oicatrix,  Lat. ; Narbe,  Germ. ; Cicatrice,  Fr.)  A more  active 
degree  of  inflammation,  when  continued  or  developed  after  the  opening 
of  the  abscess,  in  consequence  of  which  its  edges  swell,  its  neio-hbour- 
hood  becomes  very  sensitive,  and  the  suppuration  diminished,  is  usually 
consequent  on  improper  treatment,  on  the  use  of  tents  and  so  on,  and  can 

aforesaid  treatment,  which  diminishes  the  irritation, 
bd.  It  a proper  degree  of  vitality  be  wanting  in  weak  constitutions  or 
in  abscesses  in  parts  far  distant  from  the  heart ; if  the  edges  of  the 

(rt)  /CEMD&cii,  03  above. 
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abscess  be  flabby,  insensible,  discoloured ; if  a thin  lymphatic  sanious 
fluid  be  secreted  ; these  are  indications  for  the  employment  of  more  or 
less  stimulating  remedies,  the  umj.  digestivum  hasilicum,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, decoction  of  oak  bark,  bark  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  with  charpie,  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  which  is  to  be  moistened  the  charpie  laid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess.  But  all  these  means  are  superfluous ; the  moist  warm  poul- 
tices are  more  effectual  in  raising  the  vital  activity  necessary  for  the  secre- 
tion of  good  pus,  the  pus  thereby  more  readily  escapes,  and  the  patient 
is  saved  from  the  troublesome  and  painful  dressings  by  the  sticking  of 
the  bandages.  If  the  patient’s  strength  fail  and  general  weakness  ensue, 
strengthening  remedies,  bark,  rhatany,  sweet  flag,  good  nourishment, 
the  enjoyment  of  pure  air,  and  so  on,  are  indicated. 

64.  If  the  edges  of  the  abscess-aperture  unite,  whilst  the  secretion  of 
pus  continues,  they  may  be  easily  drawn  asunder  or  separated  with  a 
probe.  Should  the  opening  become  too  small,  so  that  the  pus  cannot 
escape  freely,  it  must  be  enlarged  with  the  knife.  If  the  granulations 
are  developed  too  strongly,  the  proud  flesh  ( Caro  luxuriaiis,  Lat. ; Wu- 
cherndes  Fleisch,  Germ!)  must  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a com- 
pressing bandage  applied,  by  which  cicatrization  is  specially  encouraged. 

65.  When  the  pus  does  not  escape  properly,  but  collects  in  the  abscess, 
(which  may  depend  on  the  opening  being  too  small  or  upon  some  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  abscess,)  it  sinks  down  in  consequence  of  its  own 
weight,  or  the  little  opposition  which  the  loose  cellular  tissue  in  the 
interspaces  of  the  part  offers  to  it,  or  the  suppurative  process  may  extend 
with  failure  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
ulcerative  absorption  may  favour  the  extension  of  the  abscess,  and  form 
cavities  or  canals  which  are  called  flstidous  passages  (sinus  flstulosi.) 
These  fistulous  passages  are  often  consequent  on  improper  treatment,  if 
the  opening  of  the  abscess  be  stopped  by  plugs,  and  so  on,  and  the  due 
flowing  of  the  pus  thereby  prevented.  Under  these  circumstances  a much 
larger  quantity  of  pus  escapes  from  the  abscess  than  from  its  size  might 
be  expected  ; especially  if  its  neighbourhood  be  pressed  in  different  direc- 
tions ; examination  with  the  probe  gives  certain  knowledge  of  its  extent. 
If  such  fistulous  passages  remain  long,  their  walls  are  overspread  -ndth  a 
soft  fungous  membrane,  similar  to  mucous  membrane,  which  prevents 
the  healing,  and,  when  still  longer  continued,  assumes  a whitish,  Iiard, 
callous  condition. 

The  membrane  of  the  fistula  first  pointed  out  by  Hunter,  has  been  well  described  by 
ViLLERME'(a),  Laennec,  and  Breschet  (b). 

[The  passage  in  Hunter  here  alluded  to  is  the  following : — “ When  the  parts  are  un- 
sound, and  of  course  the  granulations  formed  upon  tliem  unsound,  we  have  not  this 
disposition  for  union,  but  a smooth  surface  is  formed,  somewhat  similar  to  many  natural 
internal  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  such  as  have  no  tendency  to  granulate,  which  con- 
tinues to  secrete  a matter  expressive  of  the  sore  which  it  lubricates,  and  in  some  measure 
prevents  the  union  of  the  granulations.  1 imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  internal  surface 
of  a fistulous  ulcer  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  urethra,  when  it 
is  forming  the  discharge  commonly  called  a gleet.  Such  sores  have  therefore  no  dis- 
position in  their  granulations  to  unite,  and  nothing  can  produce  an  union  between  them 
but  altering  the  disposition  of  these  granulations  by  exciting  a considerable  inflammation, 
and  probably  ulceration,  so  as  to  form  new  granulations,  and  by  these  means  give  them 
a chance  of  falling  into  a sound  state.”  (p.  480.)] 

(«)  In  Journal  de  MWecine,  par  Lf.  Uoux,  July,  1315. 

(bj  Dietionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  viii.  p.  20!>.  Journal  von  Graefe  und  Waltbeb, 
vol.  11.  part  iv. 
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66.  These  fistulous  passages  may  be  generally  avoided  by  the  treat- 
ment already  mentioned.  If  the  fistulous  passage  be  still  recent,  the  free 
escape  of  the  pus  may  be  effected  by  a suitable  enlarging  of  the  opening, 
by  the  entire  division  of  the  fistulous  passage,  if  it  be  superficial ; or,  if  the 
bottom  of  the  passage  be  near  the  skin,  by  means  of  a counter  opening ; 
for  the  latter  purpose  a probe  is  introduced,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  and  the  skin  above  it  are  raised,  and  then  the  probe  is  to  be  cut 
upon.  The  furtlier  treatment  is  to  be  according  to  the  preceding  rules. 
In  still  longer  continued  fistulous  passages,  especially  when  their  walls 
have  become  callous,  we  endeavour  to  excite  a proper  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  walls  of  the  passage,  usually  by  the  introduction  of  a seton, 
or  of  a bundle  composed  of  many  threads,  which  is  tied  together  externally 
upon  the  fistulous  passage,  and  daily  drawn  tighter  (Langenbecic)  (a), 
or  by  the  injection  of  irritating  fluids  (H.  Dewar)  (d)  ; for  instance,  a so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  bichloride,  or  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  a bougie,  the  point  of  which  has  been  smeared  with 
powdered  nitrate  of  silver  (Cramer)  (c),  (von  Waether)  (d),  and  so  on, 
and  then,  by  a regulated  pressure  throughout  its  whole  extent,  to  produce 
union  of  its  walls.  Where  a satisfactory  dilatation  of  the  fistulous  passage 
is  possible,  the  cure  may  be  effected  without  these  painful  remedies  by 
the  carefi.ll  avoidance  of  any  bandage  which  might  interfere  with  the  escape 
of  the  pus,  and  by  close  attention  to  the  before-mentioned  rules. 

According  to  Langenbeck,  the  introduction  of  a ligature  is,  in  many  cases,  preferable 
to  incision,  which  oftentimes  is  impracticable  without  injuring  large  vessels,  and  so  on. 
By  the  ligature  inflammation  is  produced,  the  surface  of  the  abscess  becomes  red  and 
painful,  the  secretion  of  ichorous  fluid  is  diminished,  good  consistent  pus  and  near  the 
ligature  shooting  healthy  granulations  are  produced,  and  the  skin  becomes  more  firm  and 
solid.  As  these  symptoms  come  on,  the  ligature  is  to  be  gradually  drawn  tighter.  In 
common  cases,  the  ligature  requires  to  be  used  only  from  four  to  eight  days,  to  produce 
its  eflFects.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  wall  of  the  fistulous  passage 
with  the  ligature,  the  remaining  cavity  must  be  filled  with  charpie. 


67.  During  suppuration  the  practitioner  must  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ; for  impurities  in  the  intestinal  canal 
are  frequently  the  cause  of  unhealthy  pus ; neither  must  pure  healthy  air 
be  forgotten. 

If  the  suppuration  be  continued  on  account  of  any  dyscracy,  the  proper 
means  for  its  counteraction  must  be  employed. 

On  the  treatment  of  abscess  compare 


VON  Kern,  Annalen  der  chirurgischen  Klinik  zu  Wien,  vol.  i.  1807,  vol.  ii.  1809. 
VON  Waether  fiber  die  topische  Behandlung  und  fiber  den  Verband  der  eiternden 
Wunden,  der  Abscesse,  Geschwfire  und  Fisteln,  iu  Journal  fur  Chirurgie  und 
Augenheilkunde,  vol.  ix.  part  ii.  ° 


• 1^^  treatment  of  the  Hardening  into  which  inflammation  has  sub- 
«ded  has  a double  object,  viz.  its  dispersion  or  its  removal  with  the  knife 
The  resolution  of  the  hardening  is  only  possible  when  the  lymph  poured 
into  the  cellular  tissue  has  not  yet  consolidated  the  walls  of  the  part  with 
•’  7 "atural  gructure  is  not  yet  entirely  lost ; consequently, 
when  the  induration  is  still  recent  and  not  very  hard.  If  there  be  also 
decided  dyscracy,  the  curative  treatment  must  be  first  directed  to  it 


(a)  Von_  der  Behandlung  der  Fistelgange,  der 
&:_husscanale  und  grosser  Kiter  absondernden 
Honlen  ; in  Neue  Bibliothek  fur  die  Chirurgie  und 
Ophthalmologie,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  par.  313. 

Treatment  of  Sinuous  Ulcers  ; in 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 


(c)  Beitrage  zur  Heilung  der  Fisteln  und 

Geschwure  ; in  Heidelberger  clinischen  Annalen, 
vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  71.  ’ 

(d)  Uber  HohlgeschwUre  und  Fisteln  ; in  Jour- 
nal von  Graefe  und  Walther,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 
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For  the  resolution  of  hardening  it  is  usual  to  employ  i\\e  saponaria,  the 
taraxacum,  grurnen ; the  gummi  ammoniacum,  galhanum ; ciauta,  bella- 
donna, clierry-laurel  water,  various  preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony  ; 
the  soaps,  alkalies  and  so  on  : for  external  use,  warm  bathing  especially 
with  or  without  alkalies,  infriction  of  volatile  salves,  mercurial  ointment ; 
various  plasters,  the  empl.  de  cicutd  c.  ammoniaco,  de  mer curio  c.  cam- 
phord  and  so  on  ; fomentations  of  narcotic  plants  ; electricity,  and  gal- 
vanism. Tlie  repeated  application  of  leeches,  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  mercury,  and  iodine,  the  employment  of  derivative  remeflies,  with 
a better  regulated  and  rather  strict  mode  of  living,  act  most  satisfactorily. 

69.  These  means  must  be  used  with  discretion,  and  not  pursued  too 
long,  because,  otherwise,  the  general  health  will  be  much  disturbed  or 
inflammation  and  transition  of  the  hardening  into  other  kinds  of  disorga- 
nization, or  even  into  cancer,  may  be  produced.  When,  therefore,  reso- 
lution is  not  effected,  or  when  it  cannot  be  attempted,  it  is  most  advisable 
to  remove  the  hardened  parts  with  tlie  knife.  If  the  patient  will  not 
submit  to  the  operation,  the  hardening  must  be  protected  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  external  influences ; it  must  be  kept  warm,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  secretions  and  excretions  ; the  patient  must  live  regularly,  and 
specially  preserve  himself  from  all  depressing  emotions  of  the  mind. 

70.  Gangrene  is  always  the  loss  of  vital  activity  in  some  part ; but  the 
variety  of  its  causes  and  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  render 
very  different  kinds  of  treatment  necessary,  in  order  to  stop  the  further 
spreading  of  the  gangrene,  to  assist  nature  in  throwing  off  the  gangrenous 
part,  and  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  gangrenous  juices  acting  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

7 1 . Gangrene  may  be  specially  connected  with  inflammatorj’^,  nervous,  or 
gastric  fever,  with  general  debility  or  increased  sensibility  and  convulsions. 

When  it  is  consequent  on  active  inflammation  and  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory fever,  which  is  specially  the  case  in  young  strong  persons 
after  external  injury  and  so  on,  a moderating  antiphlogistic  treatment 
can  only  be  employed,  and  emollient  poultices  to  hasten  the  throwing  off 
the  gangrene.  If  the  gangrene  arise  from  the  confinement  of  the  in- 
flamed parts  by  unyielding  aponeuroses,  the  removal  of  these  mechanical 
hinderances,  by  suitably  deep  and  extensive  incisions,  can  alone  prevent 
the  production  or  further  spreading  of  the  gangrene. 

In  most  cases  the  gangrene  is  connected  with  general  debility,  nervous  or 
putrid  fever,  and  then  especially  is  indicated  the  use  of  bark  with  valerian, 
arnica ; serpentaria,  fluid  hartshorn,  diluted  acids  ; naphtlia,  wine,  and  so 
on  ; if  there  be  putrid  symptoms,  bark  with  mineral  acids  and  alum. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  not  unfrequently,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, wine  and  animal  food  decidedly  increase  the  febrile  heat,  the 
pulse  becomes  quicker,  the  tongue  coated,  and  the  patient  very  uneasy.  A 
less  irritating  diet,  and  only  so  much  mild,  nourishing,  and  farinaceous  food 
as  the  appetite  requires  and  the  stomach  can  bear,  is  then  more  proper. 

Not  unfrequently  in  gangrene  tliere  is  a loaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  must  be  as  early  ris  possible  removed,  and  then  tlie  strengthening  re- 
medies employed.  In  greatly  increased  sensibility  and  convulsions,  opium, 
musk,  fluid  alkalies,  and  otlier  autispasraodic  means  are  to  be  used. 

72.  The  Local  Treatment  of  gangrene  has  the  two-fold  puiqiose  of  sup- 
porting nature  in  throwing  off  tlie  slough  and  in  diminishing  the  danger- 
ous operation  of  the  gangrenous  juices. 
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If  the  gangrene  be  connected  with  active  inflammation,  softening,  and 
in  very  severe  pain,  soothing  poultices  are  to  be  used ; but,  if  the  gan- 
gTenous  part  be  free  from  pain  and  shrivelled,  stimulating  remedies  are 
required,  in  order  to  excite  suppuration  on  the  boundary  of  the  slough  ; 
wdth  which  object  it  is  most  advisable  to  use  warm  aromatic  poultices. 

The  remedies  which  prevent  the  influence  of  the  gangrenous  juices,  by 
absorbing  or  decomposing  them,  are  quinine,  oak  or  chestnut  bark,  camo- 
mile, vinegar,  wdne,  brandy,  camphor,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  turpen- 
tine, diluted  mineral  acids,  pyroligneous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  effervescing 
fluids,  powdered  charcoal.  In  moist  gangrene,  these  substances  are  better 
used  in  powder,  but  in  dry  gangrene  fomentations  or  poultices.  In  all  cases 
the  stench  is  best  diminished  by  the  employment  of  aromatic  or  simply 
moist  w'arm  poultices,  and  by  suitable  cleansing  at  each  time  of  their  re- 
newal. It  is  still  further  lessened  by  the  very  useful  strewing  of  powder, 
which,  by  its  partial  drying,  often  directly  prevents  the  outflowing  of  the 
gangrenous  juices. 

The  operation  of  these  remedies  may  be  promoted  by  scarification  or 
cutting  into  the  gangrenous  parts.  The  scarifications  must  not,  however, 
penetrate  into  the  living  part,  or  they  will  favour  the  action  of  the  gan- 
grenous juice,  accelerate  the  increase  of  the  gangrene  and  cause  dangerous 
bleeding ; their  principal  object  must  be  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the 
gangrenous  juices.  In  the  gangrene  of  old  people  {gangrcena  senilis) 
scarifications  are  always  dangerous ; so  long  as  the  toes  are  still  attached 
at  some  parts,  they  must  not  be  removed. 

73.  The  sloughs  having  been  thrown  off  by  this  treatment,  the  remain- 
ing wound  must  be  managed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  treating 
abscesses,  and  the  vital  activity  of  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  the 
suitable  employment  of  bark  and  a nourishing  strengthening  diet. 

74.  In  most  cases  nature,  after  the  gangrene  is  defined,  throws  off  the 

gangrenous  part,  and  amputation  is  not  required.  Amputation  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  gangrene  depending  on  an  internal  cause  which  is  still  in  ope- 
ration ; for,  in  such  case,  after  the  performance  of  amputation,  gangrene 
again  takes  place  in  the  wound.  But  when  the  gangrene  has  affected  the 
whole  thickness  of  a limb,  and  is  defined,  and  the  separation  of  the  dead 
part  cannot  be  expected ; or,  when  produced  by  external  violence,  it  is 
proceeding,  but  the  causes  of  the  gangrene  can  be  removed  with  the 
gangrenous  part,  amputation  is  to  be  considered  as  necessary  and  likely 
to  save  life  (1).  It  is,  however,  here  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  gangrene 
in  the  deeper  parts  commonly  makes  further  progress  than  the  external 
SSy  part  amputation  must  always  be  performed  in  the 

PoS.  is  especially  supported  by 


When  the  gangrene  remains  stationary,  the  greatest  danuer  i<;  over  a • 

rableitmaybe  to  relieve  the  patient  of  the  mortifienf^^t  vet 
unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Here  then  in 

suited  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  patient  it’ is  ^ treatment 

divided  down  to  the  bone,  to  saw  the  litter  through  below  Sm^'ofthl 
Diseased  condition  of  the  remaining  ulcerated  surftop  “ healthy  part 

der  amputation  necessary.  ® artace,  maj  at  a subsequent  period  ren- 

cJnretr  be SXrs"onVS*rh^^^ 

(a)  Memoircs  de  Cliirurgie  Militaire,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
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for,  if  it  be,  the  same  action  will  be  set  up  in  the  stump,  and  the  patient’s  condition  ren- 
dered worse  by  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Only  when  the  gangrene  is  proved  to  have 
stopped,  by  the  line  of  separation  having  descended  to  some  depth  in  the  soft  parts,  is 
amputation  to  be  entertained. — J.  F.  S.] 

75.  The  treatment  of  senile  gangrene  must  depend  on  the  different 
modes  in  which  it  has  arisen  ( gar.  26.)  When  livid  redness  and  swelling 
set  in  as  a consequence  of  injury,  or  any  other  locally  operating  mischief, 
softening,  soothing,  or  dry  aromatic  compositions  must  be  applied,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  ; in  more  active  inflammation,  and  in  robust  per- 
sons, leeches  should  be  used.  It  is  proper  to  allude  to  these  cases,  and 
especially  when  occurring  in  plethoric  subjects,  usDupuytren  (a),  by  the 
employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  method,  by  bleeding  and  leeching,  pro- 
fesses to  have  met  with  successful  results.  The  general  treatment  must  cor- 
respond with  the  local ; in  very  severe  pain  opium  in  considerable  doses 
should  be  given  (i),  and,  according  to  circumstances,  with  tonic  medicines. 
In  the  other  kind  of  senile  gangrene,  which  comes  on  with  blackening  and 
shrivelling  of  the  part,  tonic  means  in  combination  with  volatile  applications 
with  the  addition  of  opium  if  there  be  pain,  and  the  local  employment  of 
soothing  poultices,  can  alone  produce  the  limiting  and  throwing  off  the 
slough,  and  respite  life  for  some  time. 

I have  communicated  (c)  an  interesting  example  of  senile  gangrene  of  the  hand 
and  fore  arm,  in  a woman  of  eighty-two  years  of  age,  in  which  by  proper  support  of  the 
powers  separation  of  the  slough  and  healing  ensued.  Compare  also  Heim  (d). 

76.  Gangrene  from  pressure  by  lying  is  to  be  guarded  against  by 
suitable  preparation  of  the  bed,  by  lying  on  a mattress  instead  of  a 
feather-bed,  by  proper  cleanliness,  frequent  change  of  the  body-linen 
and  sheets,  repeated  alteration  of  position,  by  putting  doe-skin  beneath 
the  patient,  by  frequent  washing  the  compressed  parts  with  cold  water, 
lead  wash  and  camphorated  spirit.  If  the  part  have  become  red,  it  must  be 
laid  on  a hollow  formed  by  introduction  of  ring-shaped  pads,  little  bolsters 
of  horsehair,  cleft  mattresses,  and  afterwards  compresses  moistened  with 
lead  wash,  vinegar,  or  Theden’s  arquebusade  water  must  be  applied,  or  the 
part  must  frequently  be  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  white  of  egg  and 
camphor  beaten  to  a cream.  When  ulcerative  absorption  has  occurred, 
softening  poultices,  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  lead,  with  opium  or 
camphor,  should  be  applied,  and,  if  the  ulceration  be  spreading  and  deep, 
aromatic  poultices.  If  actual  gangrene  be  present,  then  the  ordinarj' 
treatment  for  gangrene  must  be  employed.  Of  course  the  treatment  of 
the  patient’s  health  should  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  disease. 

In  many  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  move  the  patient,  the  application  of  local  means 
may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  Lecat’s  suspending  mat  (e),  or  Levdig’s  f/J  apparatus  for 
raising  invalids. 

77.  In  gangrene  after  the  use  of  cockspurred  rj'e,  vomiting  and 
purging  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  subsequently  both  internal  and 
external  stimulating  remedies.  In  many  cases  amputation  has  been  per- 
formed, which,  however,  has  not  always  been  of  servdce,  because,  espe- 
cially in  patients  who  had  been  much  weakened,  the  same  changes  took 
place  in  the  stump.  If  the  gangrene  has  become  deflned,  it  is  most 

gin  Ballino,  as  above.  (d)  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  fUr  Naturw.  u.  Heilk, 

Pott,  Observations  on  Frostbite  on  the  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  73. 

Toes  and  Feet;  in  his  Surgical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  (e^  Philosoph.  Trans.  174?,  p.  346. 

189  el  sei/.  Ed.  1808.  (/)  Dor  Krankenheber,  &c.,  mit  2 Kupf. 

(c)  Heidelberger  klin.  Annalon,  vol.  vi  , part  i.  Mainz,  1812. 
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advisable  to  leave  the  separation  of  the  parts  to  nature  and  saw  off  the 
bone. 

Full  reports  of  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Thomson  (a)  and  in 
Sajiuel  Coopeu  (6). 

78.  The  treatment  of  malignant  pustule  varies  according  to  the  ac- 
companying symptoms.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  cutting  out  the 
pustule  by  a circular  incision,  and  afterwards  cauterizing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphuric  acid,  (also  with  the  actual  cautery,) 
and  placing  upon  it  charpie  moistened  with  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  slough 
is  to  be  covered  with  a softening  bran  poultice,  and,  after  it  is  thrown  off, 
the  treatment  of  the  wound  is  to  be  simple.  If  the  pustule  be  not  deep, 
but  tlie  slough  much  outspread,  it  is  proper  to  make  deep  scarifications 
and  employ  the  remedies  just  mentioned.  If  general  symptoms  are  not 
present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  sulphuric  acid  or  Haller’s  acid  mixed 
as  a drink.  If  there  be  indications  of  gastric  impurities,  emetics  must 
be  employed  in  divided  but  sufficiently  effectual  doses,  and,  if  they  do  not 
operate,  purging,  or  vinegar  clysters  must  be  used.  If  the  powers  sink  and 
nervous  symptoms  appear,  strengthening  and  stimulating  medicines  are 
required ; bark,  serpentaria,  arnica,  valerian  with  elixir  of  vitriol,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  so  on.  But  bleeding  is  rarely  required,  unless  in  decided 
plethora  and  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  chest. 

On  malignant  pustule  see 

Larrey,  as  above,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Hoteland’s  Journal,  vol.  li.  part  v. ; vol.  liv.  part  iii. ; vol.  Ivi.  part  iv. 

Rust’s  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  part  i. ; vol.  xvi.  part  iii. ; vol.  xvii. 

J.  N.^  Hoffmann,  der  Milzbrand,  oder  contagidse  Carbunkel  der  Menschen,  mit 
Beruchsichtigung  einiger  damit  zu  verweckselnder  Krankheitsformen  und  einer  frag- 
mentarischen  Uebersicht  des  bei  den  Thieren  herrschenden  Milzbrandes.  Stuttgardt, 

aTrrv  ° ’ 


Rasedow,  die  schwarze  Pocke;  in  Journal  von  von  Graefe,  u.  von  Walther 
vol.  vii.  p.  185 ; vol.  xii.  p.  549. 

Schroeder,  iiber  die  schvfarze  Blatter ; in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xxix.  part  ii. 

Wendroth,  iiber  die  Ursachen,  Erkentniss  und  Behandlung  des  contagiosen  Car- 
bunkels.  Sangershausen,  1838.  ° 

79.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene, 

alr^dy  mentioned  in  what  way  this  dangerous  complication  of  wounds 

and  ulcers  can  be  guarded  against.  Care  must  be  taken  as  much  as  possible 

for  punty  of  air  and  proper  diet  with  a moderate  use  of  wine-  the 

greatest  cl^nliness  of  the  bandages  must  be  observed,  the  wound  must  be 

washed  with  a light  aromatic  infusion  or  with  diluted  alkaline  solutions 

and  sympto^  of  gastnc  impurity  must  be  removed  by  vomiting  and 

purging.  Emetics  are  especially  advised  by  Pouteacj,  Dussausoy, 

and  otliem,  as  the  most  important  remedies  at  the  beginning-  of  the 

di-sease.  I hey  recommend  them  as  being  of  themselves  canable  of  stnn 
ping  the  advance  of  the  disease.  wiiseives  capable  ot  stop- 

If  the  peculiar  changes  occur  in  the  wound  or  in  the  sore  (var  35  ^ 

rh  chir  : "“f"'  "78“’’  ‘horougS,>£„S] 

moistening  the  bandage  with  vinegar  is  often 

oSon  ForTlf^  ^ days  to  §2r  forme” 

condition.  lor  the  same  purpose  also  is  the  solution  of  arsenic  reconi- 


(a)  As  above,  p.  538. 
VOL.  r. 


(i)  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  article  Mortillcation. 
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mended.  If  the  s\irface  of  the  wound  do  not  improve  in  appearance,  its 
entire  extent  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  conical  pieces  of 
caustic  laid  in  the  viscid  mass.  But,  under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
important  remedy  is  the  free  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ulcerated  part.  The  slough  is  to  be  covered  with  powdered 
bark  and  turpentine  or  some  stimulating  salve,  and  when  the  slough  has 
separated,  tlie  appearance  of  the  wound  must  determine  whether  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cautery  is  to  be  repeated  or  not.  Besides  these  means, 
the  following  may  also  be  recommended  ; decoction  of  bark,  diluted 
mineral  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  acid,  yeast  poultices,  spirituous 
lotions,  brandy  and  myrrh,  aloes  and  camphor,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia with  water  and  vinegar,  spir.  terebinth,  ung.  styrac.  and  Egyptia- 
cum,  balsam  of  copaiva,  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  butyr  of  antimony,  pyroligneous  acid,  lemon  juice  and  so  on. 

80.  General  treatment,  suited  to  the  different  condition  of  the  patient, 
must  also  be  connected  with  this  local  treatment.  At  the  onset,  if  symptoms 
of  irritation  and  active  febrile  excitement  are  present,  acid  drinks,  espe- 
cially dilute  mineral  acids,  are  serviceable  ; in  impurities  of  the  stomach, 
emetics ; in  great  weakness,  bark  and  other  tonic  remedies ; only  in  rare 
cases  is  a strict  antiphilogistic  plan  of  treatment  called  for.  The  diet 
must  of  course  correspond  with  the  general  treatment,  and  care  should  be 
taken  for  purity  of  air  and  keeping  the  patient  apart  from  others. 

On  hospital  gangrene  compare 

PoDTEAU,  (Euvres  Posthumes,  vol.  iii.  1783.  8vo. 

Gillespie,  Leon,  Observations  on  the  Putrid  Ulcer;  in  London  Medical  Journal 
vol.  vi.  p.  373.  1785. 

Dussaussoy,  Sur  la  Gangrene  des  Hopitaux.  Geneve,  1787.  8vo. 

Blane,  G.,  M.D.,  gives  an  account  of  this  gangrene,  by  the  name  of  Malignant  Ulcer, 
in  his  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  502,  3rd  Edit.,  London,  1799. 

Trotter,  M.D.,  describes  it  by  the  same  title  in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70  ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  467. 

Bell,  John,  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

Leslie,  De  Gangraena  Contagiosa.  Edinburgh,  1805. 

Johnson,  Charles,  M.D.,  de  Gangrsena  Contagiosfi,  Nosocomiale.  Edinburgh,  1805. 

Thomson,  John,  in  his  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  456. 

Renard,  iiber  den  Hospitalbrand.  Mairz,  1815.  8vo. 

Gerson,  iiber  den  Hospitalbrand,  nach  eigenen  Erfahmngen.  Hamburg,  1817.  8vo. 

H.  Blackadder,  Observations  on  Phagedaena  Gangrsenosa.  Edinburgh,  1818.  8vo. 

W.  Werneck,  kurzegefasste  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Natur,  der  Entstehung,  der  : 
Verhutung  und  Heilung  des  Hospitalbrandes.  Salzburg,  1820.  Large  8vo. 

Brauer,  Observationes  qumdam  de  GangrmnS,  Nosocomiali,  quse  anno  hujus  smculi 
XIV.  Lipsim  inter  milites  variamm  nationum  grassata  esL  Lipsias,  1820. 

Alexander,  iiber  den  Hospitalbrand;  in  Hippocrates  Magazin  von  Sander  und  ( 
Waepter,  vol.  V.  p.  1 — 220.  5 

Delpech,  Clinique  Chirurgicale  de  Montpellier,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  | 

Boggie,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. . 

p.  1.  1828. 

Oi.i-rviER,  A.  F.,  Traitd  experimental  du  Typhus  Traumatique,  Gangrene  ou  Pourri- 
ture  des  hopitaux.  Paris,  1822.  8vo. 
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Second  Section —Op  certain  peculiar  kinds  of  Inflammation. 


I.— OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

Richter  G.  G.,  Diss.  de  Erysipelate.  Goetting,  1744.  4to. 

Thierens,  a.  L.,  Diss.  de  Erysipelate.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1790. 

WiNKEL,  L . H.  0.,  Aphorismi  de  cognoscendo  et  curando  Erysipelate.  Erlang., 
1794.  8vo. 

Ferne,  W.  C.  S.,  Diss.  de  diversa  Erysipelatis  natura.  Franc  ad  Viadr.,  1795.  4to. 

Desault,  Observations  sur  Di verses  Espcces  d’Erysipeles ; in  Journal  de  Chirurgie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  13.  1791. 

Rust,  das  Pseudo-Erysipelas,  eine  noch  nicht  hinreichend  erkannte  Krankheits- 
form ; in  his  Magazin,  vol.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  498. 

Hutchinson,  A.  C.,  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery.  2nd  Edit.  London,  1826. 
chap.  ii. 

Pauli,  iiber  Phlegmone  telce  cellulosai;  in  Rust's  Magazin,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  129. 

Lawrence,  William,  Observations  on  the  Nature  and. Treatment  of  Erysipelas  ; in 
Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  part  i.  p.  1. 

Dupuytren,  Du  Phlegmon  DifFus ; in  Lc5ons  Orales,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

Fencer,  C.  E.,  Diss.  de  Erysipelate  ambulant!.  Haonise,  1842. 


81.  Under  the  terms  Erysipelas,  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  {Rosa,  Erysipelas, 
Lat. ; Rose  oder  Rothlauf,  Germ. ; Erysip'ele,  Fr.,)  is  usually  understood 
an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vascular  network  overspreading  the  sur- 
face of  the  cutis,  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  the  skin,  glands,  and  Mal- 
pighian mucous  net,  but  more  rarely  the  cellular  tissue  and  muscles  lying 
beneath,  partiticipate.  Under  this  general  notion  are  included  a number  of 
diseased  conditions  which  are  considered  as  modifications  of  erysipelas, 
but  in  their  nature  are  entirely  different  from  it.  Rust  has  the  merit  of 
having  pointed  out  their  special  points  of  difference,  and  recognises  a True 
Erysipelas  (Erysipelas  verum  seu  exanihematicum,  Lat. ; dote  i2o5e,Germ.) 
and  a False  Erysipelas  (Erysipelas  spurium  seu  Pseudo-Erysipelas,  Lat. ; 
undchte  Rose,  Germ.) 


_ [Hunter  long  since  observed,  that  “ most  inflammations  that  are  not  of  the  true  adhe- 
sive and  suppurative  kinds  are  called  erysipelatous,  although,  probably,  they  do  not  in  the 
least  belong  to  it.”  (p.  269.)  And  Chelius  has  echoed  him  in  the  above  observation, 
that  “ a number  of  diseased  conditions,  which  are  considered  as  modifications  of  erysipelas’ 
in  their  nature  are  entirely  difierent  from  it.”  But  he  has  not  at  all,  by  his  arrange- 
ment, mended  the  matter,  and  I have,  therefore,  pointed  out,  first,  the  difierent  applica- 
tions of  the  terms  erysipelas  and  erythema,  which  are  employed  by  him  very  contrarilv 
to  our  ordinary  usage  of  them ; and,  afterwards,  I have  shown  that  one  of  his  forms  of 
erythema  is  really  that  important  disease,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  bv 
other  writers  as  well  as  by  him,  is  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  often 
mentioned  as  pngrenous  ei^sipete.  It  is,  howper,  right  to  observe  that  our  author 
has,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  8^  shown  that  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  impropriety  of 

considering  this  disease  as  an  afiecUon  of  the  skin.— J.  F.  S.]  ^ ^ 


82.  The  True  Erysipelas  appears  without  any  local  disposition  to  dis- 
ease, but  with  previous  general  indisposition,  which  is  usually  shown  by 
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weakness  and  heaviness  of  the  limbs,  listlessness,  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  loaded  tongue,  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth,  disposition  to  vomit, 
more  or  less  active  fever,  head-ache,  wandering,  lethargy,  or  madness, — as 
a pale  uncircumscribed  redness  of  the  skin,  lading  into  yellowish,  which 
spreads  unequally,  is  shaded  off  towards  the  edge,  disappears  on  pressure 
with  the  finger,  but  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  After  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  erysipelas  the  fever  generally  diminishes  or  disappears  ; 
but  every  fresh  attack  is  accompanied  with  fever.  The  seat  of  this  ery- 
sipelas never  extends  beyond  the  lymphatic-vascular  net  overspreading 
the  surface  of  the  cutis.  The  severity  of  the  disease  is  as  various  as  is 
the  condition  of  the  part  first  attacked  ; it,  however,  usually  subsides  under 
critical  discharges  of  perspiration  and  urine,  and  with  scaling  of  the  skin  ; 
it  never  runs  into  suppuration,  but  only,  with  weakly  constitutions  and 
other  concurrent  circumstances,  into  ulceration  and  gangrene,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  which  the  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the  body  extends  to 
the  parts  beneath,  and  there  ensues,  not  a bounded  fluctuating  abscess, 
but  an  open,  wide-spreading,  putrid,  ulcerating  surface.  If  the  scaling 
of  the  skin,  critically  following  the  erysipelas,  be  disturbed  by  moist 
remedies,  by  cold  and  so  on,  dropsical  swelling  ensues.  This  erysipelas 
is  very  fugitive ; it  subsides  of  itself ; but  more  commonly  after  the  ex 
ternal  use  of  moist  remedies,  of  cold,  or  on  mental  emotions,  and  so  on,  it 
suddenly  quits  the  surface,  and  causes  inflammation  of  the  brain,  chest,  or 
belly,  madness,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  so  on.  The  true  causes  of  this 
erysipelas  are  biliary  irritation,  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
collections  of  gastric  impurities,  use  of  indigestible  food,  obstruction  in  the 
portal  system,  and  a prevalence  of  peculiar  atmosphere  and  temperature, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  seems  to  be  commonly  epidemic,  especially 
towards  autumn  and  during  summer. 

Compare  Balling,  das  AkMimatisations-Erysipelas ; in  Heidelberg  Klinischen 
Annalen,  vol.  vii.  p.  176 

The  Vesicular  Erysipelas  ( Erysipelas  vesiculare,  bullosum _)  is  a variety  of  this  kind 
of  erysipelas,  in  which  either  at  the  onset,  or  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  vesicles  of 
various  size  arise,  sometimes  like  a miliary  eruption,  sometimes  like  peas  or  hens’  eggs, 
which  often  run  together,  and,  after  bursting,  form  crusts,  or,  frequently,  spreading 
sores. 

[(1)  The  disease  here  described  as  true  erysipelas  by  Chelius,  is  the  erythema  of 
English  practitioners,  and  which  has  been  well  described  by  Willan  (a)  as  “ a nearly 
continuous  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  skin,  attended  with  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
but  not  contagious”  (p.  472 ;)  and  Bateman  (h)  observes,  that  “ it  differs  from  erysipelas 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a mere  rash  or  efflorescence,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  swelling, 
vesication,  or  regular  fever.”  (p.  119.)  Eayer  (c)  speaks  of  it  as  a su^rficial  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  characterized  by  morbid  redness  and  heat,  and  the  absence,  for  the 
most  part,  of  papulse,  vesicles  and  pustules,  (vol.  i.  p.  98.)  Elsewhere  he  obse^es,  that 
“ it  is  the  first  stage  of  a number  of  cutaneous  affections,  but  when  permanent  it  consti- 
tutes a disease  in  itself.”  (p.  95.) 

The  vesicular  erysipelas,  which  Chelitjs  considers  merely  as  a variety  of  his  erysi-  ■ 
pelas,  is  a distinct  and  definite  disease,  the  acute  erysipelas  of  Willan  and  Bateman,  j 
which  “ most  frequently  occurs  in  the  face,  affecting  usually  one  side  of  it  only ; some- 
times it  seizes  one  of  the  extremities,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  ushered  in  by  a smart 
feverish  attack.  The  colour  is  higher  than  in  the  other  species  of  tlie  disease,  and  the 
burning  heat  and  tingling  in  the  part  are  exceedingly  distressing.  The  swelling  generally 
appears  on  the  second  night  or  third  day  of  the  fever;  the  vesications  rise  on  the  fourth  i 
and  fifth,  and  break  or  subside  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the  redness  changes  to  a i 
yellowish  hue,  and  the  swelling  and  fever  begin  to  diminish ; and  on  the  eighth  day  ' 

(а)  On  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Loud.,  1808.  4to.  according  to  the  arraufjement  of  Dr.  Willak.  ■ 

(б)  A Praclical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Dise.ases  Loudon,  1819.  8to.  loth  Edition. 

(c)  Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.  Paris,  1826.  2 \-ols.  8vo. 
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both  disappear ; on  the  tenth  the  new  cuticle  is  commonly  left  exposed,  the  old  one 
having  separated,  and  the  brownish  or  dark  scab,  which  had  formed  where  the  fluid  of 
the  vesications  had  been  discharged,  having  fallen  off.”  The  disease  runs  its  course 
more  quickly  in  the  young  than  in  those  of  more  advanced  age  ; and  “ the  vesications, 
in  the  latter  instances,  are  often  succeeded  by  a profuse  discharge  of  acrimonious  lymph 
for  several  days,  so  that  scabs  do  not  form.  Suppuration  very  rarely  occurs  in  this 
species  of  erysipelas,  especially  when  it  affects  the  face.”  (pp.  126,  7.) 

From  this  description  it  is  quite  evident  that  Chemus  is  incorrect  in  making  his  vesi- 
cular erysipelas  a variety  of  his  true  erysipelas  : the  latter  being  really  erythema,  and 
therefore  an  exanthematous  disease,  whilst  the  former,  which  is  our  acute  erysipelas, 
is  a bullous  disease.  It  was  necessary  also  to  make  these  observations  to  prevent  the 
confusion  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  acceptation  in  which  Chelius  uses 
the  terms  erysipelas  and  erythema,  differing  so  entirely  from  that  in  which  they  are 
employed  by  English  writers. — J.  F.  S.] 


83.  The  Spurious  Erysipelas  or  Pseudo- Erysipelas  is  a continual  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  with  some  redness,  {^Erythema, ^ which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  true  erysipelas  but  its  external  appearance,  and  is 
produced  by  any  pretty  strong  irritation  of  the  skin.  Influences  of  this 
kind  are,  scorching  by  the  sun,  slight  burning,  cold,  irritating  ointments 
and  plasters,  cantharides,  mustard  plaster,  horse-radish,  the  juice  of  toxi- 
codendron, hard  rubbing,  wounds  and  injuries  of  all  kinds,  stagnant 
humours,  swellings,  hardenings,  and  so  on.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
skin  is  produced,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  in  the  first  case  appear- 
ing immediately,  in  the  second  as  a consequence  of  some  other  disease, 
which  has  been  excited  by  inflammation.  The  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
thus  produced,  is  either  superficial,  or  it  penetrates  deeper  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin.  The  former  is  more  like  erysipelas,  but  the  latter 
has  rather  the  character  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  the  more  the 
cellular  membrane  and  muscles  are  attacked  by  it,  so  much  the  less  does 
the  disease  deserve  the  name  of  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

84.  According  to  its  various  causes.  Pseudo- Erysipelas  is  divided  into 
two  kinds:— 

First.  The  Erythema  idiopathicum,  which  is  merely  consequence  of 
and^so  on™^*^^°  (from  cold,  heat,  corrosive  substances,  slight  injuries, 


freq'ient  form  of  idiopathic  erythema  is  that  caused  by  friction  and  com- 
TriL  ^^hich  is  well  exemplified  in  the  chafinVof  S’skin  i^fet 

hpliiml  noticed  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  groin  and  hams  and 

behind  the  ears  of  infants,  and  resulting  from  inattention  to  cleanliness  the  moisture  and 

«kin  of  these  parTfrSSo  that 

^7wherer?n'’dl'*‘'  perspiration  is  changed  to  clamminess,  aL  its  quan^^^^^^ 
ct;.’  Z dT.  superficial  thin  scabs  are  formed,  even  before  excoriatinn  nf  tEo 

severe  erythema  of  the  up™“--J  p s®]  ^rill  cause 

expansions, 

raalion  of  the  skin  accompanying  inflam- 

insuncc,  in  oxlema,  in  injuries’  of  the  head.Tn7vSw:a;:cllt’. 

[ I.  ..  the  ..  er,.,pelata  i„fiaa™,Uor,-  „hieh,  says,  « often  .rises  from 
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accident ; but  then  it  is  commonly  a secondary  inflammation,  although  not  always ; for, 
the  first  shall  have  gone  off,  and,  when  the  suppuration  was  to  take  place,  it  shall  have 
come  kindly  on,  but  afterwards  the  erysipelatous  shall  take  place.  • * * It  is  more 
commonly  a cutaneous  inflammation  tlian  situated  in  the  deeper-seated  parts  ; although, 
in  some  constitutions,  every  inflammation,  wherever  it  exists,  will  most  probably  be  of 
this  kind ; however,  the  skin  appears  to  be  most  susceptible  of  it,  because  it  will 
spread  over  a prodigious  surface  of  skin,  while  it  does  not  affect  even  the  cellular  mem- 
brane underneath.  * * * It  is  more  common  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter, 

more  especially  in  hospitals  ; and,  1 think,  takes  place  oftener  after  wounds  on  the  head 
than  any  other.  I have  often  seen  it  begin  round  a wound  on  the  scalp,  extending  itself 
over  the  whole  head  and  face ; the  eyelids  being  very  much  swelled,  the  ears  thickened, 
and  it  has  advanced  to  the  neck,  shoulders  and  body ; creeping  along  both  arms,  and 
terminating  at  the  fingers’  ends : that  which  attacks  the  body,  often  goes  along  the  body 
to  both  thighs,  down  the  legs,  and  terminates  at  the  ends  of  the  toes ; and,  while  this  is 
going  on,  it  is  as  expeditiously  cured  behind,  and  the  skin  peels  off  the  cured  parts : 
however,  this  is  not  always  the  case ; it  often  stops,  and  where  it  proceeds  so  far,  it  is 
commonly  becoming  milder.”  (pp.  270,  1.) 

The  form  of  the  disease  just  described  by  Hunter,  is  the  erratic  erysipelas  of  Willan 
and  B.iteman.  It,  however,  more  commonly  occurs  on  the  limbs  and  body,  than  on  the 
head,  and  frequently  accompanies  punctured  wounds,  or  poisoned  wounds  in  dissection. 

In  the  latter  cases,  it  is  often  extremely  troublesome,  and  continues  for  weeks ; making 
its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  after  the  more  severe  symptoms,  either 
without  or  with  suppuration  and  sloughing,  have  subsided,  and  the  patient  seems  nearly 
convalescent : it  will  run  up  and  down  finger  after  finger,  consecutively,  and  I have 
known  the  fingers  thus  affected  twice  or  thrice  during  the  same  attack. 

That  form  of  the  disease  which  sometimes  follows  scalp-wounds  is  rather  the  cedema- 
tous  erysipelas  of  Willan  and  Bateman  than  the  erratic.  It  is  described  by  those 
writers  “ of  a paler  red,  or  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  is  accompanied  by  less  heat  and 
local  distress”  than  true,  or  even  erratic  erysipelas;  “ its  surface  is  smooth  and  shining, 
and,  if  it  be  strongly  pressed  with  the  finger,  a slight  pit  remains  for  a short  time.”  The 
scalp  swells  enormously,  and  the  disease  spreads  more  or  less  slowly  and  extensively, 
till  “ the  whole  face  is  much  enlarged,  so  that  the  form  of  the  features  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised, and  the  appearance  is  not  unaptly  compared  by  Willan  to  that  of  a bladiler  dis- 
tended with  water.”  (p.  127.)  Generally,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  this  oedematous 
erysipelas  is  not  accompanied  with  vesication. — J.  F.  S.] 

B.  A metastatic  deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue,  periosteum,  and  glands, 
in  gastric,  rheumatic,  arthritic,  and  puerperal  diseases.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  masses  deposited  are  fluid,  the  parts  attacked  quickly  die,  and 
are  given  up  to  the  ulcerative  process.  Often,  within  a few  hours,  in  a 
previously  healthy  part,  (mostly  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  especially  on  the 
right  side  in  persons  advanced  in  years,)  a redness  of  the  skin  comes  on 
with  fluctuation  and  diffused  pain,  in  which,  after  opening  the  abscess, 
whole  sheets  of  dead  cellular  tissue  may  be  withdrawn  ; and,  if  the  perios- 
teum be  involved,  the  bone  may  be  felt  bare.  Usually,  liowever,  its 
course  is  not  so  quick ; the  local  pain  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  severe 
shiverings  which,  from  their  repeated  accessions,  resemble  an  ague.  The 
fever  continuing,  the  skin  is  rosy  red  at  the  painful  parts,  and  somewhat 
oedematous,  so  that  it  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger.  The  fever 
becomes  more  active,  the  swelling  harder,  the  redness  bluish,  the  skin  I 
grows  sliining  and  blisters,  the  cellular  tissue  is  hard  and  firm,  the  | 
urinary  and  fecal  discharges  are  changed  and  suppressed  ; with  accom-  j 
panying  restlessness,  and  great  agitation.  At  this  point  the  disease  seems 
to  stand  still ; the  heat,  tension,  and  pain  are  unaltered ; the  vesicles 
have  the  same  appearance.  If  at  this  time  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  be 
cut  into,  a quantity  of  whitish  fluid  with  a little  pus  escapes,  a few  days 
after,  less  of  the  thin  fluid,  and  more  pus  ; and,  still  later,  a whitish  lard- 
like  substance,  and  upon  pressure  only  a very  little  pus ; the  cellular 
tissue  is  dead.  When  it  has  gone  thus  far,  the  skin  is  destroyed,  the 
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vesicles  burst,  a whitish  ichorous  fluid  is  discharged,  whitish  or  blackish 
spots  appear  which  quickly  spread,  the  cellular  tissue  is  thrown  off  in 
large  patclies,  the  skin  is  entirely  separated  from  tlie  underlying  parts,  all 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles  is  destroyed,  the  skin 
becomes  gangrenous,  the  suppuration  is  very  plentiful  and  offensive,  the 
destruction  spreads  and  exhaustion  follows  with  copious  sweats,  purging, 
and  so  on.  If  the  patient’s  powers  revive,  and  the  disease  be  arrested, 
the  fornvition  of  granulations  and  cicatrization  is  always  very  tedious,  on 
account  of  the  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue  (1).  If  the  masses 
deposited  be  solid,  they  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  cellular  tissue,  inflame 
and  harden  it,  and  destroy  its  vital  relations,  without  causing  actual  death. 
This  degeneration  frequently  does  not  occur  until  after  several  weeks,  and 
appears  with  accompanying  redness  of  the  skin  and  with  a somewhat 
painful,  far-spread,  deep-seated  hardening  (2).  The  termination  of  this 
disease  (which  Kluge  has  commonly  observed  in  the  scrotum,  and  which 
I have  seen  upon  the  hand  and  fore  arm)  is  either  a tedious  resolution 
with  gradual  subsidence  of  the  redness  and  hardness,  or  death  of  the  de- 
generated organ,  in  which  the  size  of  the  part  is  increased,  the  previous 
hardness  becomes  doughy,  fluctuation  takes  place,  and  the  above-described 
destruction  and  ichorousness  ensues  (a). 

[(1)  This  is  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  to  which  I slightly  adverted  at  p.  72  ; 
and,  although  very  commonly  confused  with  erysipelas,  or,  as  by  Chelius,  with  erythema, 
it  is  decidedly  ditferent  from  either,  although  both  occasionally  run  into  it.  John 
Hunter  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  though  he  included  it 
with  erythema,  under  the  common  title  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  he  does  not 
describe  at  all.  He  says : — “ The  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  very  peculiar ; and  most 
inflammations  that  are  not  of  the  true  adhesive  and  suppurative  kind  are  called  so, 
although  probably  they  do  not  in  the  least  belong  to  it ; and  this  may  arise  more  from 
the_  want  of  terms,  than  the  want  of  discrimination.”  (p.  2C9.)  After  describing  erythema, 
which  it  is  quite  certain  he  means,  restricting  it  to  the  skin,  he  proceeds  “ When 
it  (the  inflammation)  goes  deeper  than  the  skin  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  often 
suppurates ; but  then  I suspect  it  is  not  the  true  erysipelatous ; for,  in  such  cases,  it  com- 
monly produces  mortification  in  the  cells,  by  which  air  is  let  loose ; this  gives  a strange 
feel,  neither  of  fluctuation  nor  crepitation,  and,  as  there  are  no  adhesions,  the  matter  finds 
an  easy  ^ssage  into  the  common  cellular  membrane,  increasing  the  same  kind  of  suppu- 
ration wherever  it  comes  ; and,  as  mortification  is  a consequence  of  these  inflammations, 
putrefaction  ensues,  and  the  discharge  becomes  very  offensive.  * * * When  it 

produces  suppuration  in  the  cellular  membrane  it  is  often  dangerous,  both  from  the 
m^ase  itself  and  the  consequences  of  the  matter  diffusing  itself  much  farther.  * * * 
1 he  sores  seldom  ulcerate ; they  should  be  opened  early,  or  the  matter  either  gets  into 
membrime  from  the  want  of  adhesions,  or  it  separates  parts  that  are  onlv 
attached,  as  the  periosteum  from  the  bone,  muscles  fi-om  muscles,  etc.  Whereas  the  true 
to  buref”^^(p^T^^^  which  therefore  should  not  be  opened  early,  but  allowed 

_ So  far  as  it  goes.  Hunter  has  well  described  this  disease ; but  he  speaks  of  it  as  if 

ITri  rare  than  its  folloS  eSleLf 

which  he  does  not  mention  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  from  both  these  disrases  the 

T may  descend,  and  attack  the  cellular  tissue ; but  very  comLraly  the 
swi'lling,  tension  and  dusky  redness  of  thp  limK  f ^ *■  ® It  commences  with. 

mUies.)  i,  very  painful  .nYteado^y  fel’  < 

well  as  upwards  if  it  have  commenc^  on  thn  Pleads  very  rapidly,  downwards  as 

»»«p.uied  with  large  veaieationa  loaded 

(«)  Kmjok  ; in  Rust,  as  above,  p.  525. 
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them.  Pressure  upon  the  skin  not  unfrequently  gives  a crackling  sensation.  The 
gangrene  of  the  skin  continues  spreading,  and,  generally,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours  or  less,  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  skin  is  sloughy.  If  there  be  suffi- 
cient power,  ulceration  takes  place  at  the  edge  of  one  or  other  slough,  and  a little 
ichorous  exudation  is  observed,  which  subsequently  is  followed  by  fetid  pus,  and  sloughs 
begin  to  separate,  simultaneously  with  which  the  character  and  quantity  of  suppuration 
are  improved  and  increased,  till  the  whole  of  the  dead  parts  are  thrown  off;  but  this  is 
a result  which  can  scarcely  be  expected,  for  the  patient  is  generally  worn  out  before  this 
can  take  place.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  this  disease  are  at  first  those  of  great 
excitement  and  general  disturbance ; the  skin  burning  hot  and  dry  ; the  pulse  quick  and 
full ; the  alvine  secretion  unhealthy  and  the  tongue  dry ; the  patient  becomes  restless, 
soon  wanders,  becomes  delirious,  often  violently,  and  then  drops  into  a typhoid  state,  in 
which  condition  he  speedily  sinks.  The  disease  is  easily  distinguishable  from  erysipelas, 
by  the  absence  of  vesication  at  the  onset,  and  by  its  darker  redness ; also  by  its  usually 
occurring  in  the  limbs.  But,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  erysipelas  may  subside  into 
it,  as  it  not  imfrequently  does  when  attacking  the  scalp,  and  occasionally  also  when  the 
face  is  affected,  specially  when  the  regions  of  the  orbits  are  concerned,  in  which  cases  I 
have  seen  some  very  fearful  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  those  cavities. 

The  disease  generally  attacks  adults,  and  more  especially  persons  accustomed  to  large 
quantities  of  beer  and  spirits,  and  gross  feeding.  In  such  persons  the  disease  often 
seems  to  occur  spontaneously,  and  at  other  times  from  the  slightest  cause,  as  a mere 
scratch.  But  I do  not  agree  with  Chelius  that  metastasis  is  generally,  if  ever,  the 
cause  of  the  disease. — J.  F.  S.] 

(2)  I have  once  or  twice  seen  this  degeneration  in  the  scrotum ; and  I think  I have 
noticed  it  occasionally  in  the  legs  of  people  addicted  to  drinking,  in  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  a commixture  of  adhesive  deposit  with  the  serum  of  oedema.  But,  many  years  ago, 
I had  under  my  care  a woman,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  face  was 
thus  affected,  consequent  on  repeated  attacks  of  erysipelas  previous  to  my  seeing  her. 
Her  forehead,  and  face  especially,  were  considerably  swollen  and  fiery  red,  having  the 
appearance  of  skin  distended  with  oedema,  and  threatening  to  burst ; but  it  had  not  any 
such  disposition.  When  pressed,  it  was  found  firm  and  but  little  yielding.  She  did  not 
suffer  pain  in  any  material  degree,  but  was  principally  inconvenienced  by  both  eyelids 
being  included  in  the  disease,  and  so  swollen  that  their  apertures  were  little  more  than 
narrow  horizontal  slits,  so  that  without  bowing  her  head  much  forwards  she  could  see 
nothing  immediately  below  her  for  a considerable  distance.  All  sorts  of  constitutional 
and  local  remedies  having  been  employed  without  avail,  it  was  proposed  to  her  that 
some  slices  (they  could  only  so  be  properly  called)  should  be  taken  out  of  the  swollen 
eyelids.  To  this  she  readily  assented,  being  anxious  for  the  slighest  chance  of  relief ; 
and,  performing  an  operation  similar  to  that  for  entropium,  I removed  a .horizontal 
slice  from  between  each  tarsus  and  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  orbit  of  both  eyes, 
digging  down  to  the  bone,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  cutting  through  cellular 
tissue  literally  converted  into  brawn  ; the  gaping  edges  were  then  brought  together,  and, 
at  first,  she  seemed  a little  benefited ; but  the  wounds  soon  healed,  and  no  advantage 
was  derived.  In  a second  operation,  I removed  some  short  vertical  slices  from  the  lower 
lids,  but  not  with  much  immediate  advantage.  I have  constantly  seen  her  up  to  the  present 
time,  and,  probably  from  the  contraction  of  the  scars,  the  apertures  of  the  lids  are  in- 
creased but  are  still  small.  The  face  is  also  somewhat  less,  but  it  is  still  very  full  and 
deformed. — J.  F.  S.] 

Gulliver  (a)  mentions  two  peculiar  affections  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  he  has  ob- 
served, and  which  he  believes  by  no  means  uncommon  among  soldiers  on  service,  who 
frequently  “ complain  of  inability  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  marching,  in  consequence  of 
swelling  and  pain  in  the  feet  and  ankles,  produced  by  this  exercise.  In  many  instances 
the  cause  of  the  affection  is  very  obscure,  and  in  some  it  may  probably  be  ascrib«l  to  simu- 
lation ; but  I have  seen  cases  in  which  the  complaint  was  evidently  connected  with  a change 
of  structure  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  of  tlie  legs,  generally  presenting  itself 
in  one  of  two  forms. 

“ In  the  first  and  most  numerous  class  of  cases,  after  the  patient  has  been  long  subjected 
to  the  inconvenience  of  swelling  around  the  ankles  and  back  of  the  feet,  the  disease 
assumes  a more  inveterate  character, — that  of  thickening  and  induration  of  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  texture,  so  as  to  leave  no  further  doubt  of  the  incapacity  of  the  man  for 
active  service.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  disease  attacked  the  right  leg,  the  part  was 

(a)  Remarks  on  cortnin  AITections  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  of  tlie  Legs ; in  Edinhunili  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  ISJG. 
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constantly  bede'wed  ■with  perspiration,  emitting  a peculiarly  offensive  odour.  The  affec- 
tion  soraetimes  occurs  in  botli  extremities,  and  frequently  in  one  only. 

“In  the  second  description  of  cases,  although  the  soldier  assigns  the  same  cause  m 
disability  as  in  the  preceding,  the  anatomical  character  of  the  disease  offers  a marked 
difference.  There  appear  simply  to  be  induration  and  rigidity,  without  thickening  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance.  I know  of  no  specific  term  by  which  it  could  be 
appropriately  designated.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  frequently  the  back  of  the 
foot,  appears  hide-bound,  the  limb  feeling  hard  and  smooth,  from  loss  of  extensibility  in 
tlie  filamentous  web,  which  no  longer  possesses  that  yielding  looseness  necessary  to  the 
due  performance  of  its  functions,  so  that  the  smallest  fold  of  the  skin  cannot  be  grasped 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  affection  is  unattended  by  swelling,  except  inci- 
dentally from  unusual  exertion.  The  examples  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  invariably  confined  to  one  extremity.  * * * Of  the  first,  which,  in  its  ad'vanced 
stage,  may  be  considered  as  a species  of  compact  oedema,  we  find  no  account  in  the 
accurate  Treatise  of  Dr.  Craigie,  and  only  a doubtful  notice  by  Dr.  Goto  ; of  the  second, 
I am  unaware  of  any  description.”  (p.  309.)  “ The  chronic  induration  and  thickening 

of  the  cellular  substance  may  probably  arise  from  a variety  of  causes,  of  which  repeated 
attacks  of  erysipelas  appear  to  be  one ; but  the  first  two  cases  described  in  this  paper,  as 
well  as  others  which  I have  seen,  were  not  preceded  by  inflammatory  symptoms.  Nor 
was  there  any  swelling  or  pain  in  the  tract  of  the  absorbing  vessels.”  * It  would 
appear  merely  conjectural  to  refer  the  affection  to  a change  in  the  veins ; but  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  are  worthy  of  remark  in  connexion  with  the  subject, — viz.,  the 
examples  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  from  inflamed  veins ; of  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  the  accumulation  of  clots  in  the  veins  of  the  limb,  without  their  obvious  inflamma- 
tion, and  of  chronic  oedema  from  the  irregular  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  without  any 
discoverable  alteration  of  the  venous  trunks  during  life. 

“ But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  induration  without  thickening  of  the 
cellular  substance  is  dependent  on  any  change  in  the  veins ; and,  until  the  precise  ana- 
tomical character  of  the  disease  has  been  shown  by  dissection,  the  descriptive  appellation 
should  be  admitted  with  reserve.  From  the  unaltered  size  of  the  limb,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascribe  the  hide-bound  condition  of  the  part  either  to  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the 
cellular  substance ; for  which  reason  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  affection  is  simply 
an  induration  or  rigidity  of  this  texture, — an  effect  probably  of  very  slow  inflammatory 
action,  sometimes  arising  from  local  injury,  and  not  unfrequently  without  any  assignable 
cause.”  (pp.  311, 12.) 

This  latter  form  is  very  curious,  and  I believe  entirely  undescribed,  nor  does  it  readily 
admit  of  solution.  The  former  kind  seems  to  me  very  similar  to  the  brawny  condition 
above  mentioned. — J.  F.  S.] 


85.  Symptomatic  pseudo-erysipelas  is  distinguished  from  the  idiopathic 
or  common  inflammation  of  the  skin  produced  by  irritation  ; the  inflamma- 
tory redness  is  not  so  distinctly  spread  ; at  some  little  spots  it  is  more 
intense,  here  and  there  inclining  to  violet ; the  affected  part  is  less  hot, 
more  doughy,  sometimes  also  hard  and  knotty,  and  often  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  distinctly  fluctuating  to  the  touch.  The  patient 
does  not  complain  of  such  burning,  but  of  a gnawing  or  beating  pain,  not 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  situated  deeply  in  the 
limb.  The  swelling  also  bears  no  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  pain.  Painful  and  knotty  hardenino- 
of  the  skin  frequently  precedes  its  inflammation.  When  the  inflammation 
taken  place.  It  always  spreads  farther,  usually,  however,  more  slow  • 
than  quick,  creeping,  as  it  were,  towards  the  affected  parts.  The  ordinarv 
m^ns  of  resolution  are  of  little  use  ; in  most  cases,  the  disease  is  chronic, 
and  single  spots  are  often  observed,  which  suddenly  become  more  sunken 
Xr  Aft  ^ fluctuating  mortified  or  destroyed  in  some  way  o^ 

other.  All  the  external  causes  which  could  have  given  rise  to  ordinarv  in 
flammation  of  the  skin  are  deficient  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  diseSe. 

said^onf,  ® pseudo-erysipelas  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 

sa  d of  Its  several  kinds.  In  reference  to  the  necrotic  hardening  of  tlm 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  pseudo-erysipelasfit  must 
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be  remarked  that,  although  its  origin  is  in  many  cases  obscure,  yet  a 
peculiar  state  of  atmosphere,  specially  the  operation  of  severe  cold  and 
a certain  change  of  temperature,  must  contribute  much  to  it.  Hence  this 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  winter  and  in  the  coldest  months,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  more  frequently  in  weakly  people  and  on  the 
lower  limbs,  more  commonly  in  advanced  age  and  in  tlie  male  sex. 

87.  The  Treatment  of  simple  erysipelas  requires  especially  action  on 
the  biliary  and  cutaneous  systems.  Emetics  have  generally  here  the  best 
effect  if  employed  early,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  purgatives.  If  after 
their  operation  the  fever  continue,  cooling  acid  purgatives  with  suitable 
antiphlogistic  diet  must  be  employed.  Not  until  the  fever  has  entirely 
or  for  the  most  part  subsided  and  no  further  indication  for  depletory 
remedies  exists,  can  sudorifics  alone  be  relied  on.  Only  if  the  erysipelas, 
especially  on  the  face,  be  accompanied  with  high  inflammatory  fever,  the 
head  thereby  attacked,  the  erysipelatous  parts  swollen,  burning,  and  pain- 
ful, accompanied  with  confusion  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
should  blood-letting  or  bleeding  with  leeches  behind  the  ears  be  employed 
before  the  use  of  emetics,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blood  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  head  by  warm  foot-bathing,  mustard  poultices  upon  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  so  on.  It  is  always,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  erysipelas,  even  when  connected  with  inflammatory  fever,  will  not 
bear  the  same  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  as  other  inflammations,  and 
is  specially  prone  to  return  after  any  exhaustion. 

[Two  very  different  plans  of  constitutionally  treating  erysipelas  are  employed  in  this 
country,  and,  curious  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  with  success.  The  old  method,  still  largely 
practised,  is  that  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  first  clearing  the  bowels,  and  then  employing 
salines  and  antimonials ; and,  when  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  administering 
gentle  tonics,  as  tincture  of  calumba  and  the  like.  This  treatment,  which  formerly  I 
have  seen  constantly  practised,  and  to  which  I have  been  personally,  often  in  my  youth, 
subjected,  was  generally  very  successful,  and  is,  by  many  practitioners,  still  considered 
the  best.  The  second  mode  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  was,  I believe,  first  introduced, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Williams.  It  consists 
in  the  entire  reliance  on  wine  (port  wine  usually)  given  often  to  the  amount  of  eight 
and  twelve  ounces  a day,  varying  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient’s 
constitution,  but  without  any  consideration  of  the  stage  of  the  disease.  And  this  practice 
has  certainly  been  very  successful,  and  is  at  our  hospital  now  almost  invariably  followed. 
I prefer,  if  the  case  come  under  my  care  early,  besides  administering  a dose  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  (which  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  omitted,)  to  give  some 
saline  and  antimonial  for  twenty-four  hours ; rarely  beyond  that  time  do  I defer  giving 
the  wine,  the  effect  of  which  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  erysipelas  is,  generally, 
soon  very  decided.  Bleeding,  either  from  the  arm  or  by  leeches  from  the  head,  is,  I 
believe,  very  unadvisable.  The  disease  almost  invariably  occurs  in  constitutions  without 
power,  and  therefore  bleeding  favours  rather  thau  diminishes  it. — J.  F.  S.] 

88.  The  Local  Treatment  of  true  erysipelas  has  no  other  object  than 
to  defend  the  diseased  part  against  external  injury,  which  may  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  dry  warmtli,  by  bags  of  camomile  and  elder  flowers,  by  warm 
flannels,  and  so  on.  All  moist,  especially  wet  or  greasy  remetlies,  are  in- 
jurious, as  tliey  repel  tlie  erysipelas,  or  produce  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  part.  If,  after  the  fever  and  swelling  have  for  the  most  part  ceased, 
there  remains  an  oxleniatous,  colourless  swelling,  the  herb  bag  must  be 
smeared  with  camphor,  or  the  swelling  covered  with  green-oil  cloth,  and 
swathing  of  the  part  made  use  of.  According  to  Rust,  only  the  vesicular 
erysipelas  and  its  varieties,  especially  if  they  exhibit  a more  chronic 
than  acute  course,  require  the  application  of  moist  warmtii  in  a proper 
vehicle,  for  whicli  purpose  Goul.vkd’s  leatl  wasli  witli  a small  addition 
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of  laudanum  is  best.  If  the  erysipelas  run  into  ulceration  or  gangrene, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  giving  free  escape  to  the  ichor ; the  general  and 
local  treatment  must  be  regulated,  as  before  mentioned,  according  o le 
character  of  the  fever,  and  the  rules  given  in  reference  to  abscess  and 
gangrene,  and  clearance  of  the  bowels,  must  be  especially  remembered. 

[The  local  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  very  simple;  warm  or  cold  washes,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient’s  feelings,  consisting  of  water  with  a little  spirits  ot  wine, 
are  best,  and  I think  preferable  to  either  warm  or  cold  lead  wash,  which  renders  tne 

cuticle  harsh  and  unyielding.  j i ^ t>  f 

If  there  be  much  tensiou  of  the  skin,  the  practice  recommmended  by  JJobson  oi 
making  a dozen  or  twenty  punctures  with  the  point  of  a lancet  is  very  benencial,  ana 
agreeably  relieves  the  hide-bound  sensation  which  the  patient  feels.  J.  F.  S.J 

89.  In  idiopathic  erysipelas  the  treatment  must  be  guided  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  General  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  rarely 
necessary  in  this  case  ; usually  the  application  of  leeches  and  of  cold  water 
or  lead  wasli  are  suflficient  for  resolution. 

[Leeches  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  applied  locally,  as  the  irritation 
resulting  from  their  use  itself  frequently  excites  erysipelas  or  rather  erythema.  If 
absolutely  requisite,  puncture  with  the  lancet  is  to  be  employed. — J.  F.  S.] 


90.  In  erythema  consensuale  the  treatment  varies  according  to  its  original 
cause.  If  it  depend  on  the  tension  of  aponeurotic  expansions,  incisions, 
warm  bathing,  friction  with  mercurial  ointment,  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices  must  be  applied.  If  the  erysipelas  appears  only  as  a reflection  of 
deeper  disease  of  the  periosteum,  of  the  tendons,  or  of  cellular  tissue,  so 
long  as  the  disease  continues  purely  inflammatory,  abstraction  of  blood, 
leeching,  applications  of  cold  lead  wash  and  free  mercurial  friction,  and,  in 
metastasis  especially,  mercurial  laxatives  and  warm  aromatic  fomentations, 
must  be  used  ; in  gastric  symptoms,  with  loaded  tongue,  heartburn  and  the 
like,  a vomit  should  be  first  given,  by  which  principally  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  rendered  less  severe.  But,  if  gangrene  or  ulceration  have  oc- 
curred in  the  deeper  parts,  and  there  appear  a spot  particularly  discoloured 
or  fluctuating,  it  must  be  opened  and  the  wound  dilated  with  the  blunt- 
ended  bistouiy  upon  the  finger  in  every  direction  where  the  destruction  of 
the  cellular  tissue  has  occurred,  in  order  to  discharge  the  pent-up  ichor  and 
the  often  large  pieces  of  completely  dead  cellular  tissue.  The  further 
treatment  consists  in  supporting  nature  to  throw  off  the  d(istroyed  parts,  to 
sustain  the  sinking  powers,  and  to  produce  good  suppuration.  According  to 
Rust,  there  may  be  applied  locally  bark,  camphor,  myrrh,  charcoal,  camo- 
mile flowers,  turpentine  oil,  camphorated  spirit,  pyroligneous  acid,  spirituous 
aromatic  fomentations,  and  so  on ; internally,  powerful  tonic  remedies  are 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  mineral  acids,  and,  if  thereby  a good  sup- 
puration is  produced,  the  healing  may  be  aided  by  the  application  of  a 
moderately  compressing  bandage.  I liave,  however,  noticed,  that  under  this 
stimulating  local  tr^tment,  the  destruction  and  unhealthy  suppuration  as 
well  as  the  general  irritation  have  increased,  and  that  by  the  use  of  warm 
t general  treatment  improvement  has  been  much 

In  b ^ produced  ; I,  tlierefore,  only  use  warm  applications  locally. 

In  gr^t  hardening  of  the  skin  and  of  the  underlying?  cellular  tissue  I 
W always  effsated  a perfect  resolction  by  mercuriL  b.friction  and  milt 
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local  treatment,  and  which  I almost  invariably  adopt,  is,  when  the  skin  is  tense,  shining, 
and  deep  red,  to  make  several  incisions,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  from  an 
inch  and  a half  to  three  inches  in  length,  which  I think  preferable  to  very  long  cuts, 
just  through  the  skin  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  should  be  so  disposed  that  every 
four  should  have  interposed  between  them  a sort  of  diamond-like  space,  and  thus,  when 
several  cuts  are  made,  the  skin  has  a net-like  appearance,  and  yields  in  every  possible 
direction.  The  object  is  not  to  obtain  blood,  which,  indeed,  I generally  endeavour  to 
avoid  by  bathing  for  a few  minutes  with  cold  water,  if  there  be  any  disposition  to  bleeding, 
but  to  allow  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  to  empty  themselves  of  the  fluid  with  whicn 
they  are  loaded,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  skin,  being  further  relieved  of  tension,  U 
less  likely  to  slough,  and  the  tissue  itself  being  no  longer  squeezed  by  the  efi'used  serum, 
the  blood  passes  freely  through  its  capillary  vessels,  and  its  life  is  preserved,  instead  of 
it  becoming  strangulated.  If  the  tension  be  not  suflBciently  relieved,  or  if  the  disease 
be  continued  up  the  limb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  additional  cuts  from  day  to 
day,  which  is  the  only  chance  we  have,  that  I am  aware  of,  to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  it  each  time  relieves  the  patient’s  sufferings  most  remarkably.  In 
one  instance  of  a man  who  had  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  back  of  the 
hand,  resulting  from  a strain,  and  which  travelled  up  to  the  chest,  I made  about  thirty 
cuts,  mostly  three  inches  in  length  each ; during  the  course  of  the  week,  nearly  the 
whole  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  sloughed ; but  he  completely  recovered,  his  arm,  how- 
ever, closely  resembling  a piece  of  scored  pork. 

In  these  cases  brandy,  wine,  porter,  general  good  feeding,  and  humouring  the  appetite, 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  medicine,  which  should  be  restricted 
to  an  opiate,  or  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  as  needed. — J.  F.  S.] 


91.  In  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  erysipelas,  we  have  given  the 
treatment  proper  for  each,  and  which  has  been  proved  by  experience.  The 
opinions,  however,  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  important  points  on  this  subject.  Thus  the  incisions  should 
only  be  made  in  pseudo-ei’ysipelas,  and  of  the  suitable  length  and  depth, 
according  to  Rust,  Dupdytren  and  Lawrence  ; while,  according  to 
Hutchison  (a),  they  should  be  made  early  and  in  considerable  numbers ; 
but  Dobson  (b)  employs  numerous  punctures  with  a lancet  in  all  kinds 
of  erysipelas  and  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  pseudo-erysipelas  Dupuy- 
TREN  (c)  professes,  in  some  cases,  to  have  effected  a satisfactory  resolution 
by  blistering  the  diseased  part : he,  however,  considers  this  remedy  as 
doubtful,  as  in  other  cases  he  noticed  deterioration  and  sloughs  occur- 
ring after  its  use.  But,  in  all  cases  of  common  erysipelas,  if  the  tongue  be 
moist  and  little  red,  the  skin  moderately  hot,  and  slight  general  reaction 
connected  with  the  local  inflammation,  he  considers  the  suppuration  pro- 
duced by  one  or  more  blisters  upon  the  inflamed  part  as  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  resolution.  Some  (d)  would  arrest  the  extension  by  the  application 
of  a blister  at  the  margin  of  tlie  erysipelas;  but  others (e)  entirely  reject 
their  use.  Bretonneau  (f)  and  V elpeau  (g)  have  had  the  happiest  results 
from  moderate  compression  of  a limb  attacked  with  inflammation,  even 
when  the  transition  to  suppuration  seemed  unavoidable  and  all  other 
remedies  had  failed.  Lawrence  and  Duncan  have,  on  the  contrary, 
observed  bad  effects  resulting  from  this  practice  (A). 

[Another  mode  of  attempting  to  check  the  spread  of  erysipelas,  is  that  of  enclosing  it, 
if  small,  within  a space  bounded  by  a belt,  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  wide,  made  on  the 
skin  with  nitrate  of  silver ; or,  if  a limb  be  affected,  by  gartering  it  in  the  same  way 


(a)  Case  of  Erysipelas,  with  Remarks  i iiiMcd.- 
Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  213. 

(i)  On  Treatment  of  Erysipelas  by  Punctures; 
in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  206. 

(r)  Dupuvtbf.n,  as  above,  p.  322.  Olivkt,  These, 
de  I’Ervsipilc  Phlegmoneux,  p.  30. 

(d)  llocHB  et  Sanson,  Nouveaux  Elemens  de 
Pathologie  Medlco-Chlrurgicale,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
Lawkenok,  as  alKJVc,  p.  63. 


(e)  R AVER.  Traite  dos  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  p.  125. 
(/)  Sur  I’Utilitede  la  Compression  dans  lea  In- 
flammations Idiopathiqueade  la  Peau.  Par.,  1815. 

(o)  Memoire  sur  I'emploi  du  Bandage  Compres- 
aif  inns  leTraitement  de  I’Erysipele  Phlepnoneui, 
de  la  llrfiliire  et  des  plusieurs  aiitres  inflamma- 
tions aigucs  des  membres  ; in  Archives  Gcncrales 
de  Medecine,  Juin,  1826,  p.  192. 

(A)  Lawkknce,  as  above. 
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•with  the  nitrate  of  silver  some  inches  above.  I have  sometimes  seen  the  erysipelas 
extend  up  to  the  belt  and  there  stop  ; at  other  times  I have  observed  it  move  on  without 
having  met  with  any  check.  I am  therefore  doubtful  of  the  efficiency  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver ; but,  if  used,  it  should  be  carefully  applied,  even  to  blistering  the  skin,  otherwise 
it  is  certainly  useless. — J.  F.  S.] 

92.  As  various  also  are  the  opinions  as  to  erysipelas  consequent  on 
M'ounds,  {^Erysipelas  traumaticum,^  in  which  the  most  opposite  fomenta- 
tions, blisters,  incisions  and  scarifications,  cauterization  with  the  red-hot 
iron,  (Larrey,)  antiphlogistic  treatment,  emetics,  and  so  on,  have  been 
recommended.  If  the  above-described  different  kinds  of  erysipelas  and 
pseudo-erysipelas  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
traumatic  erysipelas,  which  in  four  or  five  days  accompanies  wounds,  is 
produced  by  difterent  causes,  as  too  great  irritation  of  the  wound  by  im- 
proper bandaging,  foreign  bodies,  the  application  of  greasy,  too  stimu- 
lating or  too  hot  softening  remedies,  cold  moist  air,  a bruised  and  torn 
condition  of  the  wounded  part,  wounds  of  fibrous  structures,  gastro-biliary 
affections,  mental  excitement,  improper  food,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived,  how  a proper  observation  of  the  various  causes  can  alone  prevent 
a merely  routine  treatment  of  so  important  a disease  (a). 
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93.  Burm  {Combustiones,  Ambustiones,  Lat. ; Verbrennungen,  Germ. ; 
Fr.)  are  produced  by  fire  or  heated  substances  touching  our 
bodies.  The  action  of  caustic  substances,  especially  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids  corr^ponds  precisely  with  that  of  firl  According  to  the 

pSTf^  hSt’  according  to  their  consistence^and  ca- 

nf  u ^ according  to  the  duration  of  the  contact  and  the  delicacy 

^us  dSSed  ’ f degrees  of  burns  are  produced,  which  may  be 
thus  distinguished  . 1.  superficial  inflammation  {Erythema ;)  2.  as  more 

(a)  Compare  I.aKK.r,  Clinique  (’hirurgieaie.  vol.  i.  p.  21 ; Balmno  as  above. 
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severe  injlammation  toith  rising  of  the  cuticle  into  blisters  ( Vesication ;) 
3.  more  deeply  penetrating,  higher  inflammation,  with  the  destruction  of 
the  cuticle  and  of  the  mucous  net ; 4.  gangrenous  destruction  at  different 
parts  and  to  various  depths. 

Degrees  of  burns  are  variously  distinguished,  as  they  are  considered  not  merely  as 
to  their  intensity,  but  also  with  reference  to  their  spreading  into  deeper  parts.  Many 
point  out  but  three  degrees.  Dupuytiusn  has  described  six ; of  which  the  latter,  however, 
only  differ  in  proportion  as  the  gangrenous  destruction  is  more  or  less  deep,  or  involves 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  limb.  The  four  above-mentioned  degrees  are  based  on  the  cor- 
responding steps  of  inflammation,  viz.,  the  erythematous,  exudative-inflammatory- 
vesicular,  the  phlegmono-suppurative  and  gaugreuo-sphacelous.  According  to  the 
variety  of  causes  producing  burns  are  these  degrees  of  burning  frequently  blended  with 
each  other ; for  instance,  in  burns  with  hot  fluids. 

94.  The  first  degree  of  burn,  arising  from  hot  vapour,  from  the  mo- 
mentary or  lengthened  touch  of  a more  or  less  hot  body,  produces  a bright 
uncircumscribed  redness  of  the  skin,  as  in  erysipelas,  which  for  the 
moment  disapppears  on  pressure  of  the  finger,  without  swelling,  and  is 
accompanied  only  with  increased  turgescences  of  the  skin  and  a little 
pain.  Febrile  action  only  sets  in  if  this  degree  of  burn  be  much  spread 
and  in  sensitive  persons.  The  redness  of  the  skin  either  disappears  after 
some  hours  or  days,  when  the  cuticle  scales  off. 

95.  In  the  second  degree,  which  is  most  commonly  produced  by  hot 
fluids,  the  cuticle  rises  either  at  once  or  gradually  into  larger  or  smaller 
blisters,  filled  with  clear  or  yellowish  fluid,  the  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  skin  is  more  distinct ; the  pain  severe,  burning ; and,  according  to 
the  degree  of  these  appearances  and  the  extent  of  the  burn,  do  febrile 
symptoms  set  in.  These  blisters  either  shrivel  together  and  dry,  the  fluid 
being  absorbed  and  the  skin  thrown  off,  or,  if  they  burst  and  are  opened, 
the  fluid  is  discharged,  the  blister  falls  together,  dries,  and  after  some  days 
either  a new  cuticle  is  produced  or  the  exposed  part  suppurates.  The 
healing  leaves  no  scar. 

96.  The  third  degree  of  burn  is  usually  produced  by  the  flame  of  fire 
or  by  the  lengthened  touch  of  hot  bodies,  especially  of  hot  fluids,  and  is 
characterized  by  gray,  yellowish,  or  brown  spots,  which  are  thin  and  soft, 
insensible  to  light  pressure,  but  are  painful  if  the  pressure  be  increased ; 
at  the  same  time  generally  appear  blisters  full  of  brownish  or  bloody 
fluid  ; the  surrounding  parts  are  very  red  and  much  swollen.  The  general 
reaction  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  After  six  or 
eight  days,  and  frequently  later,  the  remains  of  the  destroyed  cuticle 
and  mucous  net  are  thrown  off,  and  the  cure  is  effected  by  granulations 
and  the  formation  of  a white  glossy  scar. 

97.  In  the  fourth  degree  of  burn  the  destruction  penetrates  either 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  or  deeper  into 
and  through  the  muscles  to  the  bone,  or  the  whole  part  is  destroyed  and 
charred.  This  degree  is  produced  by  long  contact  with  fire,  red  hot  or 
molten  metals,  boiling  fluids.  The  sloughs  differ  in  thickness,  are 
completely  insensible  ; soft,  gray,  or  yellow  if  produced  by  hot  fluids ; 
brown  or  black,  dry,  hard,  and  sounding  when  struck,  if  caused  by  fire  or 
dry  hot  bodies.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  sloughs  the 
skin  is  drawn  into  radiating  folds ; the  surrounding  parts  are  extremely 
red  and  swollen,  very  painfld,  and  frequently  beset  with  blisters.  The 
slough  is  tlirown  off  by  the  suppuration  wliich  takes  place  around  it,  and  a 
more  or  less  deep  suppurating  space  is  produced,  whicli  commonly  has  a 
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much  larger  extent  than  the  slough,  because  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
inflammation  its  immediate  belt  is  destroyed  by  gangrene.  The  granu- 
lations most  usually  are  developed  very  quickly  and  luxuriantly,  the  edges 
quickly  draw  together,  and  shapeless,  hard,  contracted,  tough  scars  are  pro- 
duced, whereby  the  direction  and  motion  of  the  part  is  often  changed  and 
impeded,  and  the  latter  even  perfectly  destroyed.  After  the  throwing  off 
of  a part  wliich  has  been  entirely  charred,  a more  or  less  uneven  stump  is 
produced. 

98.  More  or  less  severe  symptoms  ensue  according  to  the  different  degree 
and  extent  of  the  burn,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  burnt  part, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  not  merely  does  the  degree,  but 
also  the  extent  of  the  burn,  determine  its  danger.  In  the  first  two  degrees 
the  inflammation  is  easily  resolved,  and  only  if  it  affects  a large  extent 
of  the  body,  and  still  more  in  the  higher  degrees,  does  febrile  reaction 
set  in,  when,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  skin  and  the 
changed  relations  between  the  external  and  internal  skin,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  is  quickly  affected,  and  uneasiness,  loss  of  sleep 
red  drj"  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  high  nervous  excitement,  delirium,  and 
the  like  come  on.  From  the  severity  of  the  pain  cramps  and  convulsions 
occur,  especially  in  sensitive  persons.  In  extensive  burns  death  may  ensue 
rather  suddenly  from  the  greatness  of  the  pain,  from  the  quick  stopping  of 
the  functions  of  the  skin,  from  the  excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  internal 
parts  wliere  on  dissection  either  no  internal  derangement  is  seen,  or  where 
a gorging  of  the  brain  and  mucous  membranes  with  blood  and  even  effu- 
sion into  their  cavities  is  observed  ; or  from  the  severity  of  the  fever,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  internal  parts,  of  the  stomach 
intestines,  brain,  more  rarely  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pericardium  ; or  from 
the  very  copious  and  continued  suppuration,  by  which  the  powers  are 
exhausted.  The  production  of  unsightly  hard  scars,  or  the  growing  to- 
gether of  neighbouring  parts,  may  cause  disturbance  or  complete  stoppao-e 
of  their  functions. 


[Burns,  from  whatever  cause,  are  generally  more  dangerous  than  scalds,  as  they  are 
rarely  unattended  with  destruction  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
scalds  more  usually  produce  only  vesication.  If,  however,  a person  be  completely 
immersed  m boiling  water,  even  for  two  or  three  minutes,  of  which  I once  saw  a fright- 
ful instance,  of  a dyer  who  fell  into  his  copper,  he  will  be  destroyed  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  But  I have  several  times,  on  the  contrary,  seen  persons,  whose  entire  surface 
has  been  charred  by  fire,  live  for  many  honrs.  This  remarkable  difference  may  per- 
haps,  be  accounted  for  by  presuming  that  the  hot  water,  passing  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  into  the  pharynx,  causes  speedy  effusion  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  con- 
necting the  skin  with  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  so,  by  narrowing  and  closing  up  tlie 
aperture  of  the  windpipe,  producing  suffocation.  ° ^ 

Both  burns  and  scalds,  however,  are  dangerous,  more  in  reference  to  the  part  which 

they  injure;  thus,  scalds  or  burns  on  the  chest 
7 ^specially  are  far  more  dangerous  than  on  the  limbs,  although  the  iniured 
part  be  twice  or  thrice  as  extensive ; and  children  who  are  burnt  or  scnlHnrt  n,,  «■ 

most  commonly  die  in  two  or  three  davs  after  the  ^ 

live  a week,  bu^  they  rarely  ever 

after  severe  burn  on  the  trunk,  in  a child  about  six  years-old  m 

author  and  other  writers ; but,  if  they  be  fatal  in  a flw  ^ cases,  as  mentioned  by  our 
almost  at  once,  drops  into  a state  o/ stupor  from  wffJh  generally, 

examination  after  death  shows  the  brain ^loaHeH^wil  m j "ever  after  rouses;  and 
effusion  of  serum  is  observed  on  the  memhro  ®r,  if  life  be  prolonged, 

less  commonly,  also  in  the  serous  bags  of  the 
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99.  The  slighter  degrees  of  burn  require  merely  the  application  of  cold 
water,  or  the  dipping  the  part  in  cold  water  ; all  other  of  the  prescribed 
remedies,  lead  wash  and  so  on,  act  only  by  their  coldness.  If  fever  be 
present  the  internal  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  a suitable  diet  must 
be  combined  with  the  local  treatment.  If  the  cuticle  have  been  raised 
into  blisters,  they  should  be  opened  with  a fine  lancet,  without  removing 
the  skin,  so  that  the  contained  fluid  may  escape.  If  they  be  small,  they 
often,  under  the  use  of  cold,  fall  together  and  dry.  If  the  part  be  deprived 
of  its  cuticle,  generally  it  will  not  bear  the  cold  application,  which  irritates, 
and  increases  the  pain  ; but  simple,  mild,  soothing  remedies,  mucilaginous, 
mild  poultices  or  fomentations,  a liniment  of  pure  oil  and  yolk  of  egg, 
fresh  butter,  and  other  mild  salves  may  be  spread  on  pieces  of  soft  linen, 
which  should  be  applied  over  the  burnt  part,  and  often  changed,  or  they 
should  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  the  remedies,  to  prevent  their  drying 
and  sticking,  so  as  to  soften  and  cool  by  their  frequent  renewal.  Cold  is 
always  to  be  applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  deprived  of  their 
cuticle.  When  suppuration  is  established,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  affected  part  reduced  by  the  use  of  mild  remedies,  astringent  and 
drying  applications  are  to  be  gradually  had  recourse  to  : linseed  oil,  with 
lime  water,  zinc  ointment,  and  so  on.  Lead  ointment  is  said  to  produce 
ugly  ill-shapen  scars,  which,  however,  I have  not  observed.  If  much 
proud  flesh  occur,  it  must  be  kept  down  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  morti- 
fication be  produced  at  the  instant  of  the  burning,  cold  application,  or,  if 
the  parts  are  very  sensitive  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cuticle, 
merely  softening  and  soothing  applications  must  be  used  till  the  slough  is 
thrown  off  by  the  suppuration,  when  the  remedies  aforesaid  must  be  em- 
ployed. Sloughing  rarely  extends  in  this  case,  if  not  accompanied  by 
deterioration  of  the  juices.  In  other  respects  its  treatment,  even  when 
resulting  from  the  inflammation  depending  on  the  burn,  is  to  be  after  the 
same  general  rules  laid  down  for  gangrene. 

The  remedies  especially  recommended  for  burns  are  very  various,  and  in  part  com- 
pletely contrary  to  each  other  in  tReir  operation.  1.  Popular  remedies,  such  as  poultices 
of  scraped  potato,  apples,  moist  earth,  and  so  on,  which  are  cooling  by  their  proper  re- 
newal. 2.  Applications  of  spirituous  fluids,  sether,  alcohol,  brandy  and  so  on,  if  used 
cold,  act  also  coolingly  by  quick  evaporation  ; if  warm,  they  can  only  act  as  counter 
irritants  : but  all  burns  in  which  the  rate  cutaneum  is  exposed  must  be  protected  from 
irritation.  3.  The  burnt  part  is  brought  near  to  the  fire  immediately  after  the  burning. 
4.  Wraps,  by  which  the  burnt  parts  are  kept  perfectly  closed  against  external  in- 
fluences. The  overlaying  of  fine  cotton  or  wadding,  to  be  kept  moderately  tight  with 
bandages  till  it  falls  off.  If  blisters  are  present,  they  must  be  first  punctured.  The 
strewing  with  flour  and  bandaging  with  dry  linen.  If  pain  recur,  the  linen  should 
be  removed  and  the  flouring  repeated  again  and  again  till  it  is  a quarter  or  half  an 
inch  thick.  In  very  severe  burns,  after  a fortnight,  a fourth  of  calamine  powder  is 
added  to  the  flour  aud  applied  moist.  Covering  with  chalk,  smearing  with  amber- 
varnish  or  tragacanth  mucilage  spread  on  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen.  The  watery 
solution  of  lunar  caustic,  recommended  by  Fricke,  operates  in  a similar  way,  by  defend- 
ing the  sensitive  surface  and  furnishing  it  with  a covering  beneath  which  speedy  healing 
takes  place.  In  like  manner  is  the  operation  of  kreosote  to  be  explained,  from  which, 
when  diluted  with  water,  or  mixed  with  grease  as  a salve,  I have  frequently  observed 
the  best  consequences.  5.  Various  ointments  for  bums,  consisting  of  fat,  butter,  wax, 
cream,  and  the  like.  Laruey  forbids  all  cold  and  cooling  remedies,  and  uses  saflTron 
ointment  and  ointment  of  styrax,  C.  Solution  of  chlorate  of  lime,  wherewith  the 
bandage  is  to  be  frequently  moistened  during  the  day,  causes  a slight  itching  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  is,  according  to  Lishianc,  useful  in  slight  degrees  of  bum, 
producing  new  skin  in  twenty-four  hours  ; in  higher  degrees  the  suppuration  is  dimi- 
nished and  improved. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  and  still  exists  among  English  surgeons,  as  to 
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the  choice  of  remedies  for  burns  and  scalds.  Whilst  some  prefer  moist  applications, 
cold  or  warm,  either  as  washes  or  liniments  and  ointments,  others  advocate  the  use  of 
dry  snbstauees,  as  cotton  or  flour  and  the  like.  I shall  first  mention  some  of  the  more 
prevalent  plans  of  treatment,  and  afterwards  describe  my  own  ordinary  practice,  without, 
however,  claiming  for  it  any  great  degree  of  originality. 

Jajies  Earle  was  the  principal  supporter  of  cold  moist  applications  in  form  of  very 
cold  water  or  even  ice,  pounded  and  applied  on  clothes  or  in  a bladder.  Hunter  ob- 
serves “ Cold  lessens  all  inflammations,  and  is  a very  good  application  where  it  can 
be  applied ; but  it  cannot  be  applied  so  universally  as  others.  However,  cold  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  pain,  although  removed  while  under  the  application,  occurs  with 
double  force  w-hen  it  is  removed,  much  more  than  from  any  of  the  applications ; and  the 
TCason  is  evident,  for,  as  the  warmth  returns,  the  pain  is  increased  by  the  warmth,  even 
in  sound  parts.”  (p.  218.)  Henry  Earle  (a),  also,  although  he  advocates  both  cold  and 
warm  applications  on  certain  conditions,  notices  the  objections  which  exist  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  cold,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mentions  its  advantages.  He  says : — “ The 
advantages  of  the  plan  (the  application  of  cold)  are,  that  it  may  generally  be  resorted 
to  without  delay,  and  that  it  has  the  efiect  of  aflPording  immediate  relief.  The  disadvan- 
tages attending  it  are,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  or  renew  the  application  of  cold  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  the  heat  and  pain  will  return,  unless  the  diminished  temperature 
be  steadily  maintained.  On  this  account  it  is  that,  in  certain  delicate  constitutions,  and 
especially  when  the  injury  extends  to  the  chest  or  trunk,  this  cooling  plan  of  treatment 
cannot  be  employed  without  risk.  (p.  301.) 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Kentish  (h),  and  consisting  of  the  primary  appli- 
nf  XT  stimulating  remedies,  is  generally  practised  in  the  coal  istncts 

ot  the  North  of  England,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has  been 

^ ^ little  experience  of  its 

wWh’  fe  tL  ° advantageous  than  most  other  plans  of  incipient  treatment, 

difference  in  the  practice.  Kentish’s  theoi-y  of  the 
treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  is  founded  on  the  mode  of  treating  frost-bite,  ^e  very 
ot  which  he  considers,  with  a fair  show  of  reason, .is- here  indicated.  Nor  are 
•news  to  be  set  down  as  “visionary,  as  amusing  the  fancy,  but  never  capable  of  im- 
proving the  judgment nor  are  they  “nearly  unintelligible,  nor  unsuppS  bv  Tv 
sort  of  rational  widence,”  as  they  have  been , asserted  to  be  by  Samuel^Cooper  ^ The 
question  “the  effects  of  heat  above  the  freezing  point,  carried  to  tS  extent  of  wb^? 
J^Stht  converse  of  its  effects  “ below  the  freezing  point,  commoMy 

“iSi  k'  -II?  it,  in  ttee 

excitement  or  actinn  nf  tlio  ixo  f i ’ j?  i.  gradually  diminishing  the 

be  eLtedfttuglTa^^^^^  ymrmserf  to  a very  high  degree,  must  continue  to 

or  some  other  havila  the  the  stimulus  which  caused  the  increased  action, 

tion  subsides  into  the  healtlm  nrti  **  ^.e^i'oes,  the  extraordinary  ac- 

cannot  be  done,  the  most  stimiiHn  a ^i^^re  this 

there  is  little  fe^  v ic  ®«“u‘ant  applications  must  be  had  recourse  to ; for.  in  this  cHs« 

the^^ac c d m greater  than  that  which  ori^J^MIy  caused 

which  they  ^ay  be  hS  he^  i "dd  to 

will  be  to  give  those  substances  which  soonest  excite  ftie  « ^ttrnal  mode  of  relief 
ffither,  ardent  spirits,  opium,  wine,  &c.,  by  Jwch  meal  ° 

action  IS  allowed  to  continue  the  shortest  time  possible  continuity  of 

which  constitutes  the  cure.”  (pp  112-14)  ^ '^'^tty  of  action  restored, 

with  camphor,  or  spirit  of  turpentine  iLo  it  ^1  of  wine,  or  spirit  of  wine 


or 
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face,  which  when  done  two  or  three  times  over,  apply  plasters  to  the  whole,  formed  in 
the  following  manner  : — Take  of  the  common  yellow  basilicon,  ung.  resiiue  Jlavee,  accord- 
ing to  the  occasion ; let  it  be  mixed  up  with  as  much  spirit  of  turpentine  as  it  will  take 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  a liniment,  which,  when  spread  upon  thin  oiled  cloth,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  part : the  wax  and  oil  of  the  basilicon  will  fill  up  the  pores  of  the 
cloth  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  by  which  means  the  strong  stimulant  powers  of  the 
turpentine,  or  alcohol,  or  camphor,  or  all  together,  are  so  confined  upon  the  surface  as 
to  excite  the  absorbents  to  the  very  increased  action  we  wish  ; and,  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  small  quantity  of  oil  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  cuticle  in  a pleasant  state.” 
(p.  132.) 

Kentish  disapproves  of  frequent  dressings ; “ for  the  very  quick  evaporation  that  takes 
place  on  exposing  or  uncovering  the  surface  any  time  during  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours  is  pernicious ; I therefore  only  dress  the  patient  once  a day  even  at  first,  unless 
in  some  instances.  * '*  But  it  will  be  better  to  allow  him  to  remain  for  the  first 

twenty-four  hours  without  being  disturbed  ; if  the  plasters  are  spread  tolerably  thick 
with  the  ointment,  there  will  be  no  need  of  using  any  further  means  fill  the  next 
dressing.”  The  parts  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  and  therefore  the 
plasters  are  to  be  prepared  before  the  dressing  is  commenced.  The  heated  pure  spirit  is 
generally  not  again  required  ; therefore,  at  the  second  dressing,  the  redness  or  seeming 
inflammation  appearing  less  vivid,  “ proof  spirit  or  laudanum  with  the  coldness  taken  off, 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  dressing,  and  the  plasters  immediately  applied.”  Within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  “ generally  the  appearance  of  inflammation  has  disappeared,  and 
where  there  had  been  any  small  vesication  in  the  first  instance,  there  will  be  seen  such 
a secretion  of  pus  as  may  be  noticed  the  second  day  after  the  application  of  a blister ; 
the  stimulants  will  now  have  performed  their  office,  and,  if  continued  on,  they  will  pro- 
duce unpleasant  effects  themselves,  somewhat  resembling  the  complaint  they  were  meant 
to  cure.  * * ■»  For  which  reason,  as  the  equilibrium  of  action  will  appear  nearly  to 

be  restored,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  apply  less  irritating  substances ; therefore,  in- 
stead of  basilicon  made  into  a liniment  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  it  may  be  rendered  into 
a proper  consistence  with  camphorated  oil ; should  even  this  be  too  strong  and  any  ap- 
pearance of  irritation  take  place,  the  cerate  with  lapis  calamiiiaris  or  Goulard’s  cerate, 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  abate  any  irritation  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  for- 
mer applications.  What  I have  found  very  effectual  in  such  cases,  is  an  ointment  made 
with  the  addition  of  a scruple  of  flowers  (oxyd)  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  the  white  oint- 
ment, ung.  cercE-,  this,  continued  until  the  part  heals,  is  in  general  sufficient ; but,  if  the 
skin  should,  after  healing,  remain  very  tender  and  likely  to  crack,  a liniment  formed 
of  lime  water  and  linseed  oil  would  be  useful.  I have  frequently  found  much  advantage 
from  camphorated  oil  in  this  stage.  These  means  properly  attended  to,  and  keeping  the 
tender  skin  covered  from  the  too  great  action  of  the  external  air,  I have  found  effectual 
in  curing,  and  quickly  restoring  the  cuticle  to  a healthy  state,  after  most  severe  cases.” 
Cpp.  133-36.) 

Raw  cotton  has  of  late  years  been  used  in  America.  Gibson  (a)  says : — “ The  'best 
application  I have  ever  tried  is  raw  cotton,  thinly  spread  out  or  card^,  and  laid  directly 
over  the  burn.  The  value  of  this  remedy  was  ascertained  accidentally,  a few  years  ago, 
(previous  to  1824,)  by  a lady  living  in  Hartford  County,  Maryland,  whose  child  was 
scalded  by  boiling  water,  nearly  over  its  whole  body.  The  mother  was  carding  cotton, 
in  an  adjoining  room,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and,  having  no  medical  assistance 
within  reach,  undressed  the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  covered  the  whole  burned 
surface  with  masses  of  the  cotton.  The  effect  was  wonderful ; for  the  child  soon  became 
perfectly  quiet,  fell  asleep,  and,  upon  removing  the  cotton,  a few  hours  afterwards,  no 
inflammation  whatever  could  be  perceived.  Dr.  Dallaji  (6),  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  account  of  this  case,  has  furnished  others  of  a similar  character,  in  which  the 
cotton  proved  equally  efficacious,  and  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  confirm  his 
statement  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  superficial  burn  that  this  remedy 
can  be  relied  on.  (p.  51.) 

Dr.  Anderson  (c)  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  use  of  cotton  in  bums ; he  says : — “ The 
utility  of  cotton  is  most  conspicuous  in  simply  vesicated  burns,  where  one  or  at  most 
two  renewals  of  it  are  sufficient ; and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  I believe  its  application 
has  generally  been  restricted.  But  I have  used  it  in  a great  variety  of  cases,  recent 
and  old,  vesicated  and  sphacelated.  From  the  state  of  the  parts  after  a deep  bum,  the 

(a)  The  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Sur^en*,  being  (fe)  On  the  V^se  of  Cotton  in  Burns;  inPoTTKRs 

an  Outline  of  a Course  of  Lectures.  Philadelphia,  Medical  Lyceum,  p.  1^2. 

1838.  5th  Edition.  (c)  On  the  Treatment  of  Burns ; in  Glasgow 

Mwical  Journal,  vol.  i.  1828.  8vo. 
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cotton  generally  requires  renewal  about  every  six  or  eight  days,  until  the  sloughs  have 
long  separated  and  the  discharge  has  been  diminished.  The  comfort  enjoyed  during  such 
intervals  should  go  far  to  recommend  this  practice,  even  if,  in  other  respects,  it  had  no 
advantage  over  that  by  a daily  renewal  of  the  dressings.  But  I am  now  quite  satisfied 
that  a persevering  use  of  this  remedy,  even  in  the  chronic  state  of  burns,  and  in  many 
other  ulcerations,  is  in  every  respects  preferable  to  the  practice  usually  adopted,  (p.  211.) 
^me  care  is  necessary,  both  in  preparing  and  in  applying  the  cotton.  For  this  purpose 
it  should  be  finely  carded,  and  disposed  in  narrow  fleeces,  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent, 
by  which  means  it  cau  be  closely  applied  in  successive  layers,  and  is  thus  made  to  fill 
up  and  protect  the  most  irregular  surfaces.  The  burnt  parts,  if  vesicated,  are  to  be 
washed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  fluid  evacuated  by  small  punctures  ; or,  if  more  deeply 
scorched,  they  may  be  bathed  with  a spirituous  or  turpentine  lotion.  The  cotton  is 
then  applied,  layer  after  layer,  until  the  whole  surface  is  not  only  covered,  but  pro- 
tected at  every  point,  so  that  pressure  and  motion  may  give  no  uneasiness.  On 
some  parts  it  will  adhere  without  a bandage,  especially  when  there  is  much  discharge  • 
but,  m general,  a support  of  this  kind  is  useful.  Where  the  vesications  have  been 
broken,  and  the  skiii  is  abraded,  or  where  there  is  sphacelus,  more  or  less  suppuration 
always  ensues,  and  in  such  cases  the  discharge  may  be  so  great  as  to  soak  through  the 
cotton  and  become  ofiensive,  particularly  in  summer ; so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  soiled  portions.  This,  however,  should  be  done  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoid  uncovering  or  disturbing  the  tender  surface,  (pp.  213,  214.) 

Ihere  appears,”  Anderson  further  observes,  “to  be  a twofold  effect  from  this 
Sow  primary  effect  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the 

by -which  the  heat  of  the  part  is  retained,  whilst  a soft 
®^^bc  protection  from  pressure  is  afforded.  The  secondary  eflfect 
^rmed  by  the  cotton  absorbing  the^eflPused 
the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  lost  cuticle.  But,  in  order 
on  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  substitute,  and  to  ensure  an  equable  and 

continued  support  to  the  tender  parts  until  the  new  skin  is  formed,  “is  absolute^ 
necessary  that  this  new  or  cotton  cuticle,  as  it  may  be  called,  should  not  be  removed 

•» 

D^Wa!?^  f”''  >»‘™S  ''as,  I believe,  Srst  recommended  by 

Mr.  m 1„7’  ?f  •Pa  surgeone  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  , I 

EcirfrZSlbwT^^^  for,  finding  a young  womaj’ who  hid 

if  in  tiip  ppIH  cfnnn  ^ ’ j.  ends,  screaming  with  pain  and  shivering  as 

prenaratorv  tn  thp^  ° intermittent  whilst  her  mistress  was  rubbing  in  goose  grease 
a^d  then  with  of  scraped  potato,  he  absorbed  the  greafe  with  sofuTnen’ 

‘Te'7,d“  T"'  •'■”“•3 

tirely  relieved  the  n-iin  TRo  ^0“®'^  ^ be  could,  which  almost  immediately  and  en- 
cases fneigl  same  application  was  used  by  Ward  in  several  other 

« ^^^i^ingtlifapplicationof  liquids  Of  He  strongly  advises 

ment,  and  salves  containing  oil,  all  of  which  nrp  ^ liniments,  oint- 

removed  by  this  first  Vplieation  R is  advisab 
sleep,  even  though  he  have  no  nourishment  « ®bould  go  to 

removing  the  linen  coverings  or  bandages  from  thn«o  return  we  must  commence  by 
considerable,  without  attempting  to  reSe  an^  of  the^r 

such  portions  as  do  not  adLreT  and  then  nmcped  1=  r^  Pi’eviously  applied,  except 
copiously  to  the  painful  parts,  by  meaus  of  the  ^PP^^  ^fi^ially  and 

method  of  effecting  it.  * * * It  ■B'onld  nUr.  r which  is  the  easiest  and  best 

first  and  several  of  the  succeeding  dredgings  or  SDfinkl®^°*^^f ^ P‘‘'’^*°'^larly  at  the 

a certoin  time  (longer  or  shorter,  accorifinif  to  thi^r  1+^  tiie  process  lor 

of  pain  complained  of)  after  the  parts  becUe  Jasv  r *^  the  degree 

Stole  a.s  long  as  possible,)  and  steadily  to  nemLerl^l  beep  them  in  that 

object  be  attained,  or  the  parts  affected  shall  have  rpp  the  last-mentioned 

mvcbablc  arficlc  of  f«„‘a  M »S  vK TS  f„T7 “T'“S  «f 

• Twolapers;  in  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  18‘’8 
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the  bandages,  as  before : and,  secondly,  not  to  disturb  those  places  which  still  continue 
easy  in  consequence  of  having  undergone  one  or  more  sprinklings  or  dustings,  until 
the  return  of  pain  or  uneasiness  shall  indicate  the  necessity  of  repeating  it.  And,  in  this 
manner  we  must  proceed  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  that  period  shall  arrive 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  addition  to  the  flour.”  (p.  17(J.)  This  addition 
consists  of  one  portion  of  calamine  powder  to  three  of  flour,  gradually  increasing  tlie 
calamine  till  the  proportions  are  equal,  and  then  by  degrees  diminishing  the  flour  till 
the  calamine  alone  is  applied,  except  some  calamine  ointment  with  an  increa.sed  quan- 
tity of  the  earth,  spread  very  thinly  on  linen,  and  laid  over  the  powder.  A moderate 
diet  is  allowed,  commencing  first  with  milk,  puddings,  broth,  and  soup.  Medicines  are 
to  be  used  sparingly ; but,  if  sleep  cannot  be  obtained,  then  opiates, — Dovkr’s  powder, 
perhaps,  in  preference  to  laudanum,  in  proper  doses  every  four  or  six  hours,  rather  than 
one  large  dose ; or  an  opiate  friction  on  any  uninjured  but  sufficiently  extensive  part 
to  be  efl'ectual.  Ward’s  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  flour  is,  “ that,  by  its 
instantaneous  operation  as  an  absorbent  powder,  in  allaying  the  irritation,  and  partly  by 
its  coldness  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  parts,  it  immediately  arrests 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and  forms  a fit  medium  or  covering  to  prevent 
the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  a part  of  the  body  which  is  at  all  times  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  its  action  (especially  upon  a large  and  extended  surface  of  it)  but  which 
is  now  rendered  a thousand  times  more  susceptible  than  before. 

Marshall  (a)  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  modus  curandi  of  the  re- 
medy : — “ This  mild  substance,”  says  he,  “ is  doubtless  pre-eminent  to  all  others  hitherto 
in  use,  by  imparting  immediate  ease  to  the  inflamed  and  irritable  surface ; it  rapidly 
heals  by  the  scabbing  process,  in  uniting  with  the  discharge  from  the  abraded  cutis ; 
and  almost  instantaneously  forms  a temporary  semi-transparent  covering,  thereby  assist- 
ing the  natural  functions  in  restoiing  the  epidermis.  The  advantage  becomes  evident 
by  stopping  a profuse  discharge,  and  the  tedious  progress  of  ulceration.  That  remarkable 
substance  the  animal  (vegetable  ?)  gluten,  peculiarly  contained  in  wheat,  seems,  in  this 
instance,  to  assist  the  rapid  regeneration  of  the  scarf-skin,  and  thus  protects  the  cutis 
and  rete  mucosum.  The  surface  of  the  body  being  wonderfully  supplied  by  the  extension 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  in  the  form  of  a soft  pulpy  membrane,  somewhat  resembling 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  retina,  readily  affords,  it  is  presumed,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  great  violence  offered  to  the  system  in  all  cases  of  extensive  bum  or  scald. 
The  topical  remedy  is  equally  suitable  to  either  of  these  accidents,  and  perhaps,  eventually, 
will  be  found  useful  in  many  other  cutaneous  affections.  * * * When  the  flour  has  formed 
the  artificial  covering,  the  further  application  becomes  comparatively  superfluous,  which 
is  perceived  by  its  rolling  off.”  (p.  298.)  Beyond  a single  slight  case,  which  did  very 
well,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  flour ; but  I know  some  of  my  friends 
think  it  a good  application. — J.  F.  S. 

On  the  primary  treatment  of  these  accidents  Hunter  says ; — “ Whatever  will  abate  in- 
flammation arising  from  accident,  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  a scald  or  bum ; and, 
from  the  diversities  of  applications,  we  have  opportunities  of  knowing  the  best.  Oil  was 
long  an  application,  but  which  has  no  virtue ; spirits  have  also  been  long  applied,  and 
with  very  good  effect.  The  common  application,  which  is  a soap  made  with  lime  water 
and  oil,  seemed  to  answer  better;  and  now  vinegar  (6)  is  strongly  recommended,  and  I 
think  with  justice  as  far  as  I have  seen.”  (p.  218.)  The  best  secondary  treatment 
Hunter  considers  to  be  that  by  scabbing,  of  which  he  says,  “ the  mode  of  assisting  the 
cure  of  wounds  by  peinnitting  a scab  to  form,  is  likewise  applicable,  in  some  cases,  to  that 
species  of  accident  where  the  parts  have  not  only  been  lacerated,  but  deprived  of  life. 
And  then  observes : — “ This  practice  is  the  very  best  for  burns  or  scalds,  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  either  been  considerably  prevented,  or  subdued,  by  proper  applications  or  by 
time,  for  which  there  probably  are  more  remedies  than  for  an  inflammation  arising  from 
any  other  cause,  as  if  there  was  something  specific  in  such  causes.”  (p.  217.) 

The  two  French  surgeons,  Bretonneau  of  Tours  and  Velpeau,  who  have  been  already 
cursorily  noticed  as  employing  pressure  in  pseudo-erysipelas,  have  also  recommended 
it  in  the  treatment  of  burns.  Bretonneau  (c)  advises  the  application  of  circular  band- 
ages, either  dry  or  moistened  with  a discutient  or  narcotic  wash,  the  vesicles,  if  smy, 
having  been  emptied  by  one  or  more  punctures.  He  considers  that  the  pressure,  besides 
preventing  exhalation  of  the  scrosity,  keeps  the  cuticle  on  the  rete  mucosum,  and  thus 

(n)  On  the  Treatment  of  Hums  ; in  London  Me-  Treatment ; for  which  see  his  Account  of  a Method 

dical  and  Physical  Journal.  New  Scries,  vol.  vi.  ofCurinK  Hums  and  Scalds,  in  three  Ix-ttcrs  to  John 

jy29.  IIuntkk;  in  Medical  Tracts  and  Observations, 

(6)  Tliis  was  Cleqhobn,  theEdinburRh  Hrewer's  vol.  ii.  lonilon,  1792. 

(c)  Already  quoted,  ;«ir.  91,  p.  1«8. 
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protects  it  from  the  air  and  external  agents.  But,  if  the  burnt  part  be  stripped  of  its  skin, 
oiled  silk  carefully  fitted  is  to  be  first  applied.  Velpeau  (a)  recommends  strongly  the 
einployment  of  compression  in  burns,  by  the  application  of  diachylon  plaster  spread  on 
strips  of  cloth,  although  he  very  candidly  admits  that  further  experience  is  yet  requi^te 
to  perfect  this  mode  of  cure.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  composition  of  the  plaster ; that 
it  should  contain  neither  too  large  a proportion  of  grease  nor  of  diachylon,  but  that  there 
should  be  a pretty  large  quantity  of  litharge,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a softish  consistence, 
as  the  effect  is  produced  not  merely  by  the  compression,  but  varies  according  to  the  com- 
position of  the  plaster.”  (p.  187.)  Adopting  the  four  degrees  of  burns  mentioned  by  our 
author,  V elpeau  says  that — . 

“1.  In  those  of  the  first  degree  characterised,  by  erythema  or  even  tumefaction,  with 
itching  or  slight  pain,  all  modes  of  treatment  succeed,  and  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  in 
this  case  he  hopes  particularly  to  recommend  his  own.  2.  That,  in  those  of  the  second 
degree,  characterised  by  the  coming  off  of  the  epidermis  or  phlyctsense,  without  alteration 
of  the  mucous  body,  the  effect  of  the  straps  shows  better.  3.  That,  in  those  of  the  third 
degree,  that  is  to  say,  those  where  the  mucous  net- work  has  been  partially  destroyed,  and 
in  those  of  the  fourth  degree,  where  the  skin  is  completely  converted  into  eschar,  his  mode 
of  treatment  is  almost  indispensable.”  And  he  then  proceeds : — “ In  burns  of  the  first  degree 
very  good  results  are  obtained  from  cold  water,  camphorated  brandy,  solutions  of  chlo- 
rures,  and  compression  especially,  but  that  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  varies  according 
to  its  application.  Thus,  1 am  persuaded  that  the  straps  are  preferable  to  simple  com- 
pression, because  their  employment  is  easier ; because  they  do  not  fall  off,  and  may  remain 
a much  longer  time ; that  in  those  of  the  second  degree,  cold  water,  refrigerants,  chlo- 
rurated  solutions,  especially,  may  cure,  the  phlyctaenae  being  first  removed ; for  I hold 
much  with  this  little  operation,  without  which  I never  employ  any  application.”  (p.  186.) 

His  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described : — “ 1.  Strips  of  cloth  spread  with  diachylon 
are  to  be  applied  upon,  the  injured  surface.  2.  Indispensable  that  they  should  be  applied 
very  equally  on  every  part  of  the  wound  to  prevent  strangulation.  3.  They  must  he  so 
applied  as  not  to  loosen,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  they  should  make  at  least  one  turn 
and  a half  round  the  leg.  4.  When  the  regions  upon  which  they  are  applied  are  irregular, 
the  hollows  must  be  filled  with  charpie  or  cotton ; thus,  for  instance,  if  there  be  a wound 
on  the  foot,  the  sole  is  to  be  thus  padded,  so  as  to  form  a rouleau.  5.  The  strips  require 
different  directions  according  to  the  form  of  the  limb  on  which  they  are  applied  ; thus, 
on  the  leg,  which  forms  a cone,  they  must  be  placed  spirally,  commencing  from  below 
upwards.  6.  Each  strap  should  cover  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  that  below  it,  to  render 
the  compression  uniform.”  (p.  187.)  The  advantages  derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment 
are,  according  to  Velpeau’s  views,  the  following: — 

“1.  In  burns  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  the  application  is  followed  by  a more 
prompt  cure,  t.  e.,  it  is  completed  after  one  or  two  applications  at  most,  or  in  a day  or  two. 
2.  That  in  those  of  the  third  degree  three  or  four  applications  are  needed,  which  require 
eight  days  at  most,  whilst  other  modes  require  fifteen  days  or  a month.  3.  That  the  cure 
of  bums  of  the  fourth  degree  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  woimds.”  (p.  186.) 

In  now  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  mode  of  treatment,  I would  pre- 
mise that  Henry  Earle’s  observations  on  the  careless  mode  in  which  clothing  is  too 
commonly  removed  after  burns  and  scalds,  are  well  worthy  attention.  “ It  unfortunately 
happens,  too  frequently,”  says  he,  “ under  these  circumstances,  that  the  first  thing  done 
IS  to  remove  the  stocking,  which  often  brings  away  with  it  large  portions  of  the  cuticle, 
leaving  the  inflamed  cutis  denuded ; for,  although  in  these  cases  sulficient  time  may  not 
have  elapsed  for  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  the  production  of  vesications,  yet 
the  application  of  the  hot  liquid  will  cause  sulficient  separation  between  the  dermis  and 
epidermis  to  cause  it  to  come  away  on  pulling  off  the  stocking.  If,  instead  of  this 
lorcible  removal  of  the  clothes,  such  limbs  were  to  be  immediately  immersed  in  the 
coldest  water,  this  most  serious  result  would  generally  be  prevented.-  The  same 
clothes  which  were  the  medium  for  retaining  the  heat  may  be  made  the  readiest  means  of 
abstracting  it  and  of  diminishing  the  inflammation  ; and,  should  it  become  necessary,  in 
Mnsequence  of  the  formation  of  vesicles,  to  remove  them,  they  should  be  cut  away  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  the  vesicles  preserved  unbroken;  by  which  tlie  serious Lnse- 
quences  which  follow  the  exposure  of  the  highly  inflamed  cutis,  will  be  prevented.” 


The  justness  of  these  obse^ations,  as  regards  not  merely  the  increase  of  the  patient’s 
sufferings,  but  also  as  to  rendering  his  situation  much  more  dangerous  esDeciaHv  if  the 
vesications  be  large,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is,  therefoi?,  sca^^^^^^^ 

par  Ics  Bandelcttea  de  Diachylon;  in  Lancette  Francaise, 
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observe  that  the  removal  of  the  clothes  should  be  effected  with  great  carefulness,  and 
Eahlk’s  advice  as  to  thoroughly  soaking  them  in  water,  either  warm  or  eold,  according 
as  the  practitioner  may  prefer  applying  his  remedies  in  one  or  other  state,  is  very  excel- 
lent and  highly  deserving  of  being  acted  on.  After  soaking,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
clothes  through  with  scissors,  till  the  whole  will  drop  off  or  the  patient  can  be  lifted  out 
of  them,  rather  than  to  drag  him  about  as  is  frequently  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  clothes  at  the  expense  of  the  patient’s  skin. 

My  own  observation  and  experience  lead  me  to  consider  the  local  treatment  of  sealds 
and  burns  as  very  simple,  the  great  object  in  view,  if  there  be  vesieation,  to  whatever 
extent,  without  death  of  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts,  being  to  defend  the  exposed  highly 
sensible  surface  of  tlie  true  skin  from  the  air,  by  affording  it  an  artificial  sheathing,  and 
thus  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system.  If  the  vesications  be  unbroken,  I 
think  it  best  to  leave  them  undisturbed,  as  adhesive  matter  is  speedily  effused  over  die 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  directly  after  the  effusion  of  serum  has  ceased ; an  observation 
which  may  be  daily  made  in  watching  the  progress  of  an  artificial  blister.  After  a time, 
about  forty-eight  hours,  the  serum  within  the  vesication  becomes  irritant,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance is  indicated  by  the  margin  of  the  uninjured  skin  bounding  it  presenting  a red 
line.  The  skin  must  then  be  punctured  in  several  parts,  varjdng  according  to  the  size  of 
the  blister,  and  near  its  base,  so  that  the  serum  may  escape,  which  it  generally  does 
slowly,  the  serum  now  holding  in  solution  a large  quantity  of  albumen,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  seeming  as  it  -were  contained  in  large  cells,  resembling  those  containing  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  although  much  larger.  If  when  the  patient  be  first  seen  the 
blisters  are  found  already  burst,  the  cuticle  should  not,  on  any  account  be  removed ; for, 
wherever  it  covers  it  forms  too  good  a sheathing  to  be  taken  away.  In  either  of  these 
cases  I generally  first  apply  linen  soaked  in  warm  lime  water  and  linseed  oil,  keeping 
it  continually  wetted  with  a sponge,  without  removal  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which, 
suppuration  having  by  that  time  usually  commenced  on  those  pacts  of  the  wound  which 
require  it  for  their  cure,  I have  the  lime  water  and  oiled  cloths  gently  removed,  and 
all  the  injured  parts,  whether  to  little  or  great  extent,  enveloped  in  bread  and  milk 
poultices,  which  are  renewed  twice  or  thrice  a day,  according  to  the  discharge.  This 
application  is  very  bland,  a delicate  film  from  the  coagulable  part  of  the  milk,  and  the 
mucilaginous  portion  of  the  bread  soon  covers  the  exposed  tender  surface,  or  keeps  the 
remaining  cuticle  supple  and  moist,  thereby  rendering  Ae  patient  extremely  comfortable, 
at  the  same  time,  also,  that  he  is  kept  very  clean,  and  free  from  offensive  smell,  which 
are  points  of  extreme  importance  in  the  treatment  of  scalds  and  bums,  as  regards  both 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  patient.  I rarely  find  it  necessary  to  employ  any  other 
treatment ; for,  if  the  accident  be  not  extensive,  in  a few  days  it  heals,  and,  if  it  be  more 
spread,  though  the  time  of  cure  is  necessarily  longer,  yet,  the  same  result  ensues.  Some- 
times, however,  more  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the  strict  rest  which  the  poultice  requires 
than  for  any  other  cause,  after  five  or  six  days,  the  poultice  is  left  off,  and  zinc  ointment 
spread  on  lint  or  soft  linen  is  applied. 

If  the  true  skin,  or  together  with  it  more  or  less  of  the  subjacent  parts  be  destroyed,  I 
still  consider  a poultice  the  best,  most  cleanly,  and  most  comfortable  application,  made 
either  simply  of  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  linseed  meal,  which  are  to  be  continued 
till  all  the  sloughs  have  separated  and  granulations  have  been  fully  produced.  After 
which  wax  and  oil,  or  zinc  ointment,  or  calamine  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  may  be  gently 
bound  on  with  a roller. 

If  the  granulating  surface  be  very  extensive,  it  is  generally  long  in  cicatrizing ; the- 
granulations  become  pale  and  flaccid,  or  even  disappear,  and  the  pus  thins  and  becomes 
limpid  on  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  thus  putting  a temporary  stop 
to  the  cure  ; but,  the  irritation  removed,  things  revert  to  their  former  channel,  and  heal- 
ing is  resumed.  These  alternations  occur  frequently  in  the  course  of  a long  cure,  Md 
must  always  be  carefully  watched  and  tended,  as  often  the  suspension  of  suppuration 
for  a few  hours  causes  determination  to  other  parts,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  is  cut  off  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  every 
reason  for  his  recovery. 

From  the  observation  I have  made  of  the  various  modes  of  treating  scalds  and  burns, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  matter  of  little  consequence  what  the  primary  application  is, 
provided  it  be  warm  or  capable  of  preserving  the  warmth  of  the  part.  Cold  washes  I 
do  not  approve  of,  especially  if  the  injured  surface  be  lar^,  as  then  a considerable 
portion  of  the  body  or  limbs  is  suddenly  cooled,  and  very  frequently  severe  shivering 
is  excited  which  adds  much  to  the  patient’s  discomfort ; or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
patient  be  already  shivering,  that  condition  is  increased  by  tlie  application  of  cold. 

If  stimulants  be  at  first  applied  according  to  Kentish’s  plan,  or,  if  cold  washes  be 
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used  immediately  after  the  accident,  the  important  point  is  to  determine  how  long  they 
shall  be  continued.  This,  in  reference  to  stimulants,  lias,  as  already  mentioned,  been 
determined  by  Kentish;  and,  with  regard  to  the  cold,  is  generally  continued  either  till 
suppuration  or  sloughing  is  decidedly  set  up,  and  then,  as  the  case  may  be,  simple 
dressings,  either  with  ointments,  or  absorbing  powders,  or  poulticing,  are  resorted  to. 
But  I think  my  plan  of  poulticing  throughout  is  preferable. 

With  regard  to  the  vesications  in  burns  and  scalds,  unless  they  be  very  extensive  and 
attended  with  destruction  of  the  underlying  parts,  it  will  have  been  observed  from  what 
1 have  already  stated  that  I do  not  consider  them  of  very  material  consequence  if 
properly  attended  to.  But  many  persons  think  it  important  to  prevent  them,  and  en- 
deavour so  to  do  by  their  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be.  Higginbotham  (a)  of 
Nottingham  speaks  in  favour  of  using  nitrate  of  silver  for  this  purpose,  and  says : — “ I 
have  found  that  by  slightly  passing  the  nitrate  of  silver  once  over  a burnt  surface,  the 
pain  is  increased  for  a short  time,  but  then  totally  subsides,  vesication  appearing  to  be 
prevented ; the  black  cuticle  peals  off  in  a few  days,  leaving  the  part  well.”  And  fur- 
ther:— “ In  cases  in  which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
on  the  surface  induces  an  adherent  eschar,  and  prevents  the  consequent  ulceration.” 
(p.  149). 

The  complete  charring  of  the  skin  of  a limb  is  no  proof  that  the  subjacent  parts  are 
destroyed  or  that  they  will  slough  and  the  case  terminate,  if  there  be  sufficient  strength 
of  constitution  by  spontaneous  amputation.  The  removal  of  the  limb  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, immediately,  is  not  advisable.  But  if  it  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  entire 
mass  has  perished,  immediate  amputation  is  inadmissible ; for  the  limb  is  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  if  under  gangrene  from  any  other  cause,  or  gangrenous  spon- 
taneously. There  is  always  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  resulting  at 
once  from  the  extended  influence  of  the  destructive  agent,  or  very  shortly  after  set  up 
to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part ; and  if,  whilst  either  of 
these  exist,  amputation  be  performed,  there  is  every  probability  of  a sloughy  stump  and 
increase  of  danger  to  the  patient.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  wait  till  a line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  living  and  dead  parts  be  formed,  simultaneously  with  which,  if 
tlie  progress  of  the  case  be  favourable,  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  and  ceases 
as  suppuration  is  established,  and  then  is  the  time  to  perform  amputation  if  needful. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  frequent  (J). 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  destruction  of  skin  on  a limb  has  been  so  great  that 
large  wounds  remain  for  weeks  or  mouths  without  any  disposition  to  heal,  and  with 
great  draught  on  the  patient’s  powers,  from  the  large  suppuration  which  is  kept  up.  If 
the  use  of  absorbent  powders,  as  calamine  or  chalk  or  the  application  of  niti’ate  of  silver 
in  lotion  upon  soft  rag  or  lint  be  insufficient  to  check  the  discharge,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  skin,  then,  if  the  patient’s  constitution  begin  to  droop,  and  not  till  then,  I 
think,  should  amputation  be  performed. — J.  F.  S.J 

100.  In  burns  with  gunpowder,  which,  from  the  black  crust  covering 
the  part,  often  seem  much  more  dangerous  than  they  really  are,  the  grains 
of  powder  often  penetrate  the  skin,  and,  if  they  remain  after  the  cure, 
grow  in  and  produce  a bluish-black  discoloration.  In  parts  commonly 
uncovered,  as  the  face,  they  must  either  at  first  or  during  the  suppuration 
be  removed  with  a lancet  or  with  a needle ; in  other  respects,  the  burn  is 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  rules.  If  the  grains  of  powder 
heal  in,  each  must  be  removed  by  a little  cut. 

101.  The  employment  of  internal  remedies  in  burns  must  be  guided  bv 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If 
tlie  inflammation  be  high,  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  be  em- 
ployed ; thereby  only  ean  the  spread  of  the  inflammation  and  gangrene 
be  prevented.  The  great  pain  and  nervous  symptoms  so  commonly  accom- 
panying severe  burns  require  at  the  same  time  opium  both  inter/ally  and 
ex  ernally  in  connexion  with  the  ointments  menid,  cherry-laurel  water 
extract  of  hyoscyamus.  If  there  be  a bad  state  of  the  k^iceror  great 
weakness,  these  must  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  treatment.  ^ 

Essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  'r...  ^ ‘ 

llie  Cure  of  Inflammation,  Wounds  and  TTlrpm  u T\vo  cases  of  mortification  resulting  from 

Ixmdon,  1829.  8vo.  2nd  Edition  ‘ "as  performed,  are  mcn- 

“oned  in  tlie  Lancet  for  1840,  41,  vol.  ii.  p.  687. 
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[The  internal  treatment  of  scalds  and  burns  is  too  often  overlooked,  or  little  thought 
of,  till  it  he  too  late,  though  it  is  a very  important  item  in  the  restorative  proceeding. 
If,  soon  after  the  accident,  as  commonly  happens,  the  patient  be  attacked  with  shivering, 
which  is  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  part  injured,  some  stimulant  must  be 
given  internally,  and  I think  a little  hot  brandy  and  water,  even  to  children,  is  pre- 
ferable to  phvsic.  It  must  be  of  course  given  with  discretion : for  a young  child  a 
teaspoonful  of  brandy  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  of  hot  water,  and  then  a teaspoonful 
or  two  of  the  mixture  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  shivering  subsides ; for 
an  adult  half  a glass  or  a glass  of  brandy  to  two  of  hot  water  may  be  given  imme- 
diately, and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  at  intervals  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  as  may  be 
needed.  The  patient  should  be  quickly  put  to  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  and  warm 
bottles  or  hot  bricks  wrapped  in  tiannel  applied  to  the  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  re-ex- 
citing warmth. 

It  is  matter  of  dispute  among  surgeons,  as  to  the  propriety  of  admistering  opiates  or 
other  sedatives,  an  objection  being  made  that  the  action  of  the  opium  interferes  with 
the  symptoms,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  brain  be  affected  by  the 
irritation  of  the  injury  or  by  the  action  of  the  opium.  I do  not  think  this  is  matter  of 
much  consequence ; but  I am  quite  certain  that  soothing  the  patient’s  sufferings  and 
dulling  his  nervous  irritability,  are  most  important  indicaiions  in  the  constitutional 
treatment.  Therefore  I invariably  prescribe  laudanum  for  au  adult  or  syrup  of  poppies 
for  a child,  if  there  be  any  disposition  to  restlessness ; and,  if  it  continue,  the  opiate  is 
repeated  a few  hours  after.  The  advantage  derived  from  sleep,  even  for  a short  period, 
is  very  great,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  as  during  that  time  the  sting- 
ing of  the  burn  diminishes,  and  the  patient  suffers  less.  If  sleep  at  night  be  deficient 
or  much  disturbed,  I think  it  better  to  give  laudanum  in  sufficient  quantity  to  procure 
it ; in  less  quantity  it  irritates  and  is  hurtful,  and  this  may  be  continued  for  some  time, 
as  may  be  found  necessary. 

In  severe  burns  and  scalds  sickness  and  vomiting  very  frequently  occur  after  the 
accident,  and  require  to  be  checked  by  brandy  and  laudanum  ; but  when  they  continue 
it  is  to  be  considered  a very  unfavourable  symptom. 

Till  suppuration  is  set  up,  which  usually  is  established  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  the 
patient  suffers  more  or  less  from  febrile  excitement ; cooling  drinks  and  saline  medicine 
in  a state  of  effervescence  may  then  be  given,  and  light  farinaceous  food  if  the  patient 
be  disposed  to  take  it,  which,  however,  is  generally  not  the  case.  But  immediately 
suppuration,  or  the  separation  of  sloughs  commences,  the  constitution  must  be  supported 
proportionally  to  their  degree ; easily  digestible  animal  food  is  then  to  be  taken,  and 
beer,  porter,  wine,  or  brandy,  in  proportion  to  the  patient’s  age,  habits,  the  degree  of 
suppuration  and  extent  of  the  slough  must  be  used.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  be  not  overloaded  with  support,  which  is  indicated  by  quickened  pulse, 
heat  of  skin,  restlessness,  and  flushing  of  the  countenance.  When  such  occurs,  this 
treatment  must  be  suspended,  and  it  not  unfrequentl}  happens  that  under  this  excite- 
ment the  suppuration  is  suspended,  and  effusion  of  water  on  the  brain,  indicated  by 
drowsiness  and  stupor  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  watery 
purging  set  in,  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  frequently  destroy  the  patient.  If  suffi- 
cient support  be  not  given,  typhoid  symptoms  come  on,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks 
from  that  cause. — J.  F.  S.] 

102.  In  all  burns  in  which  there  is  suppuration,  care  must  be  taken, 
especially  during  cicatrization,  that  no  unsightly  scar  be  produced ; the 
parts  must  be  kept  in  their  natural  place,  and  the  contact  of  neighbouring 
parts,  as  the  fingers  and  toes,  be  prevented  by  layers  of  linen  or  charpie 
smeared  with  salve. 

[A  most  important  circumstance  in  reference  to  burns  and  scalds  is  the  character  of 
the  scar,  in  those  cases  where  the  skin  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  in  consequence  of 
not  merely  the  uncontrollable  disposition  of  the  granulations  to  contract  during  the  pro- 
gress of  cicatrization,  but  also  of  the  contractile  habit  of  the  scar  itself,  long  after  the 
wound  has  healed,  when  it  is  presumed  that  no  further  attention  to  the  case  is  requisite. 
And  even  though  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  this  con- 
tractility, yet  very  often  do  the  most  deplorable  results  ensue,  not  only  as  regards  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  also  in  relation  to  diminution  and  restriction  of  the  motion  of  the 
limbs.  “ These  contractions  are,”  as  Henry  Earle  (a)  observes,  “ a source  of  blame  to 
surgeons but  I cannot  agree  with  him  that  even  “ in  some  instances,  perhaps,  such  re- 
proaches are  merited,  as  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  them  by  proper  and  strict  attention 

(a)  On  Contractions  after  Burns  or  extensive  Ulcerations ; in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  v. 
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to  position  during  tlie  progress  of  the  healing  process and,  indeed,  his  own  subsequent 
observation  is  a complete  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  this  statement;  for,  he  continues 
“ frequently,  however,  such  contractions  do  not  depend  on  any  inattention  on  the  part  cn 
the  surneon,  but  are  the  result  of  a natural  process  which  follows  cicatrization,  and  which 
has  often  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  art  to  control.  This  process  consists  in  an  absorption 
of  the  granulations  on  which  the  new  skin  has  been  formed.”  (p.  97.)  Ihe  surgeon, 
therefore,  is  not  blameable  for  the  results  of  this  natural  process,  which  not  mere  y fol- 
lows cicatrization,  but  actually  proceeds  with  it  pari  passu,  or  even  commences  before 
the  formation  of  new  skin ; for  the  granulations,  as  Hunter  observes,  “ being  endowed 
with  such  properties,  they  soon  begin  to  contract,  which  is  a sign  that  cicatrization  is  to 
follow.  The  contraction  takes  place  in  every  point,  but  principally  from  edge  to  edge, 
which  brings  the  circumference  of  the  sore  towards  the  centre ; so  that  the  sore  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  although  there  is  little  or  no  new  skin  formed,  (p.  483.)  Besides  the 
contractile  power  of  these  granulations,”  he  continues,  “ there  is  also  a similar  power  in 
the  surrounding  edge  of  the  cicatrizing  skin,  which  assists  the  contraction  of  the  granu- 
lations, and  is  generally  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  granulations  themselves,  draw- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a purse.  * * * This  contractile  power  of 

the  skin  is  confined,  principally,  to  the  very  edge,  where  it  is  cicatrizing,  and,  I believe, 
is  in  those  very  granulations  which  have  already  cicatrized ; for  the  natural,  or  original, 
skin  surrounding  this  edge  does  not  contract,  or  at  least  not  nearly  so  much,  as  appears 
by  its  being  thrown  into  folds  and  plaits,  while  the  new  skin  is  smooth  and  shining,  (p.  484.) 
Whether  this  contraction  of  the  granulations  be  owing  to  an  approximation  of  all  the  parts 
by  their  muscular  contraction,  like  that  of  a worm,  while  they  lose  in  substance  as  they 
contract,  or,  if  they  lose  without  any  muscular  contraction,  by  the  particles  being  ab- 
sorbed, so  as  to  form  interstices,  (which  I have  called  interstitial  absorption,)  and  the 
sides  afterwards  fall  together,  is  not  exactly  determined,  and  perhaps  both  take  place. 
* a # After  the  whole  is  skinned,  we  find  that  the  substance,  which  is  the  remains 
of  the  granulations  on  which  the  new  skin  is  formed,  still  continues  to  contract,  till  hardly 
anything  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  skin  stands  upon.  This  is  a very  small  part,  in 
comparison  with  the  first  formed  granulations,  and  it  in  time  loses  most  of  its  apparent 
vessels,  becomes  white  and  ligamentous.”  (p.  485.) 

From  this  constant  tendency  of  scars  to  contract,  even  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
production,  they  almost  invariablj',  when  the  wound  extends  over  the  bending  surface  of 
a joint,  as,  for  instance,  the  front  of  the  elbow,  wrist,  or  ankle,  produce  gradual  and  per- 
manent flexion  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and,  by  the  unconscious  efforts  of  the  patient 
to  overcome  this  restriction,  and  the  unyieldingness  of  the  scar  itself,  the  scar  is  lifted  up 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  was  originally  formed,  the  elasticity  of  the  surrounding 
skin  being  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted)  presumed  upon,  so  that  it  yields  to  the 
forward  movement  of  the  scar  till,  becoming  tense,  it  can  yield  no  further,  whilst  the  scar 
assumes  a thick  web-like  character,  doubling  on  itself  as  it  rises,  and  stretching  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  member  of  the  limb,  its  edge  being  rounded  and  usually  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  its  extent,  so  that  it  has  an  appearance  very  similar  to  the  skinny  expansion 
between  the  upper  and  fore  arm  of  birds  upon  which  the  covert  feathers  are  arranged. 

If  the  burn  or  scald  have  been  on  the  chest  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  skin  on  the 
front  of  the  arm-pits  dragged  inwards  by  the  transverse  contraction  of  the  scar,  and  the 
arms  pinned  to  the  sides.  The  skin  of  the  neck,  also,  is  drawn  do^vn,  so  as  to  cause  more 
or  less  deformity,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  where,  if  the  burn  or  scald  have  extended 
on  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  skin  of  the  face  has  been  pulled  down,  the  lower  lip  more  or 
less  completely  everted,  and  the  lower  jaw  constantly  depressed,  except  when  the  head  is 
bowed  forwards,  which  it  is  even  sometimes  permanently.  Indeed,  I can  fully  admit  the 
troth  of  H.  Earle’s  statement “ 1 have  known  this  gradual  contraction  draw  down  the 
chin  upon  the  sternum,  and  approximate  the  shoulders  so  much  as  to  cause  a partial  ab- 
solution of  the  clavicles,  and  completely  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax  ” (p  98  'i 

1 been  stated  it  is  clear  that,  after  destruction  ot  the  skin  by  severe  burns 

and  scalds,  the  contraction  of  the  scar,  as  a natural  consequence,  may  be  expected,  however 

^rblameable*^^^”'^  ™ endeavour  to  prevent  it,  and  therefore  he 


IS 


But  it  becomes  a question,  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  to  set  free  the  limb  re- 

having  ho.avar,  Iho  .mall  part  »hiciriay  SalTS  limt”  Z SZe'eSatZ M 
taken  place,  the  contraction  again  appeared.  Hnnn,  E^n,  ;bereZ(«  ZpMrf  » 
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remove  the  whole  cicatrix,  and  to  endeavour  to  approximate  the  integuments  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  arm,  which  was  to  be  kept  extended  on  a splint,  not  only  during  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  but  for  a considerable  time  after  the  cicatrix  had  formed,  until, 
indeed,  those  changes  which  I have  above  described  had  been  fully  accomplished.  Hy 
such  practice  I conceived  that  the  contraction,  which  I knew  must  follow  so  extensive  a 
wound,  would  take  place  in  a lateral  direction,  and  not  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb.” 
(p.  100.)  On  this  principle  Earle  operated  on  a boy  of  six  years  old,  whose  fore  arm 
was  contracted  to  a right  angle  by  the  contracting  web-like  scar  of  a burn  which  he  had 
suffered  twelve  months  before.  He  did  not  remove  the  scar  entirely,  but  left  it  connected 
with  the  skin  above,  hoping  it  would  adhere  to  the  bared  parts  as  far  as  it  would  cover, 
and  so  lessen  the  extent  of  skin  required;  but,  in  four  days,  it  was  found  to  have 
sloughed,  not  being  sufficiently  vascular  to  preserve  its  vitality.  Directly  after  the  scar 
had  been  detached  at  the  operation,  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the  arm ; but  “ consi- 
derable resistance  was  met  with  from  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a more  limited  sphere  of  action,  that  they  with  difficulty 
admitted  of  any  extension.  By  degrees,  however,  they  yielded  considerably,  and  the  arm 
was  brought  nearly  to  a right  line.  When  the  arm  was  so  extended,  the  extreme  point 
of  the  cicatrix,  which  still  remained  attached  to  the  upper  arm,  was  deficient  nearly  tliree 
inches  of  reaching  the  part  from  whence  it  had  been  removed.”  The  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  12th  November,  1813,  and  on  20th  December  following  the  wound  was 
healed.  The  splint  was  continued  for  six  weeks  longer ; after  which,  the  arm  continuing 
straight,  it  was  worn  only  at  night  for  three  months,  and  motion  permitted,  and,  at  the 
time  of  reporting  the  case,  five  months  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  Earle  says : — “ His 
arm  continues  perfectly  straight,  and  he  enjoys  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  it  as  much  as 
of  the  other.”  (p.  102.) 

I have  recently  performed  this  operation  with  modification  in  a very  severe  contrac- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  (March,  1 845)  it  has  succeeded  equal  to  my  most  sanguine 
expectations  ; but  months  must  elapse  before  the  actual  result  can  be  obtained.  The  de- 
scription of  my  proceeding  will  appear  in  the  following  account  of  the 

Case. — E.  F.,  aged  21  years,  a healthy  country  girl,  had  her  clothes  set  on  fire  twelve 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  her  shoulders,  chest,  and  arms  were  very  severely 
burnt,  and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  nineteen  weeks ; but  the  wound  did  not  fully  heal 
for  some  time  afterwards.  At  first  there  was  no  contraction ; but,  soon  after,  the  scar  be- 
gan to  contract,  the  skin  over  the  front  of  the  chest  being  first  drawn  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  form  a fold  across  and  below  tlie  front  of  the  arm-pit ; a similar  process 
followed  on  the  left  side,  and  both  sides  of  the  back  also  soon  took  on  the  same  disposi- 
tion. An  incision  was  made  through  the  fold  on  the  right  arm-pit  soon  after  the  con- 
traction had  taken  place,  but  without  benefit,  and  she  has  since  remained  in  her  present 
condition. 

A large  scar  now  occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  involving  the  breasts,  which  are 
not  developed,  and  of  which  the  very  small  nipples  are  scarcely  perceptible  among  the 
coarse  meshes  which  the  intersecting  transverse  rays  of  the  scar  form,  as  they  continue 
on  either  side,  across  and  below  the  arm-pits  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  deepening 
the  axillary  fold  by  a thick  skinny  web,  about  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  each  pectoral 
muscle,  with  a rounded  thickened  margin  on  which  the  cuticle  is  scaly,  and  ffie  cutis 
cracky.  The  contracting  scar  draws  the  skin  tightly  on  the  upper  and  outer  part^  of  the 
limbs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  upper  arms  are  almost  closely  tied  to  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  A large  triangular  web  extends  from  the  axillary  web  nearly  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  wrist  of  each  fore  arm,  with  a thick  rounded  edge  confining  tlie  right  arm  at 
less  than  a right  angle,  and  the  left  at  about  a right  angle  with  tlie  upper  arm,  beyond 
which  neither  can  be  extended. 

JJec.  7,  1844.  The  following  operation  was  performed  on  the  right  arm,  which  I had 
purposed  performing  according  to  Eari.e’s  method,  but  with  complete  removal  of  the 
scar,  and  with  making  a second  long  incision  through  the  sound  skin  at  a distent  from 
the  scar  wound,  so  as  to  diminish  the  dragging  of  the  skin  in  bringing  and  pinning  ffie 
edges  of  the  scar  wound  together,  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  relieving  tension,  with 
which  Dieffenrach  makes  incisions  in  his  plastic  operations.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  I proceeded  very  differently,  and  much  further. 

By  an  incision  through  the  sound  skin  on  each  side  of  the  sear  web,  commencing 
through  the  scar  on  the  front  of  the  arm-pit,  and  terminating  below  the  point  of  the  scar 
on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  1 removed  the  whole  of  tlie  scar  .skin  which  bound  the  fore  to 
the  upper  ai-m,  producing  a long  gaping  wound,  the  skin  edges  of  which  could  scarcely 
he  approximated.  I then  made  a second  cut  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  wound,  at  the 
front  of  the  elbow,  carrying  it  downwards  and  outwards  nearly  to  the  outside  of  the  wrist, 
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so  that  it  had  a lance-like  shape,  pointed  above  and  wide  below,  and,  by  partially  dividing 
its  cellular  connexions  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm,  freed  it  so  as,  without  difficulty,  to 
bring  its  inner  edge  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  scar  wound.  1 hoped, 
also,  by  detaching  the  slip  that  the  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  which  I also  separated 
from  its  subjacent  connexions,  might  be  shifted  upwards,  might  participate  in  forming 
the  principal  cicatrix  on  the  upper  arm,  and  by  its  wavy  direction  from  the  arm-pit  to  the 
outside  of  the  wrist,  might,  when  hereafter  its  contraction  shall  commence,  render  the 
drawing  up  of  the  fore  to  the  upper  arm  less  probable,  as  the  scar,  not  being  straight  but 
wavy,  would  be  of  greater  length,  and,  being  unequally  acted  on,  would  ultimately  be- 
come straight,  though  without  shortening,  so  as  to  restrict  the  straightening  of  the  fore 
arm. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I presumed  I had  done  with  the  knife,  and  then  attempted 
to  extend  the  fore  arm ; but,  having  used  as  much  violence  as  I thought  advisable,  although 
it  was  not  much,  I found  not  the  least  yielding,  but  the  fascia  around  the  front  of  the 
elbow-joint  being  rendered  very  tense  and  raised,  I thought  this  might  be  the  obstacle, 
and  therefore,  having  divided  it  carefully  upon  a director  thrust  beneath  it,  I repeated 
the  attempt  at  extension,  with  no  better  success. 

By  the  division  of  tlie  fascia  the  muscles  passing  over  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint 
were  exposed,  and  when  the  hand  was  pulled  on  the  m.  supinator  radii  longus  becoming 
extremely  tense,  and  seeming  to  be  the  principal  resistant,  I passed  a director  between 
its  belly  and  that  of  the  m.  flexor  carpi  radialis  longior,  and  cut  the  former  across.  No- 
thing was  gained  by  this,  and  I then,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
Green,  passed  a director  under  the  tendon  of  the  m.  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  and  divided  it 
as  it  crossed  the  front  of  the  joint.  Attempts,  though  not  violent,  at  extension  were  then 
repeated ; but,  being  unsuccessful  to  any  material  extent  greater  than  a right  angle,  we 
determined  to  rely  on  passive  extension,  but  not  to  be  commenced  at  once. 

In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  internal  and  external  cutaneous  nerves  were 
divided  as  they  crossed  the  front  of  the  elbow  and  each  gave  a smart  shock  to  the 
patient.  I may  observe  also  that  I very  nearly  divided  the  brachial  artery  by  accident, 
as,  after  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  it  started  up,  and  the  slight  yielding 
which  the  fore  arm  had  allowed,  putting  it  on  the  stretch,  had  stopped  its  pulsation,  so 
that  it  escaped  me,  although  I had  sought  for  it  and  for  the  median  nerve,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  them,  and  I mistook  it  for  a band  of  fascia  and  cellular  tissue  till,  the 
pull  on  the  fore  arm  being  discontinued,  its  pulsation  returned  and  discovered  its  cha- 
racter. 


The  edges  of  the  inner  wound  were  now  brought  together  and  connected  with  seven 
twisted  sutures,  beginning  from  the  wrist  and  pinning  upwards ; but  there  was  consi- 
derable stress  on  the  skin,  so  that  I feared  the  pins  would  ulcerate  through,  and  that 
adhesion  would  not  take  place,  as  the  interspaces  would  not  completely  meet ; but  they 
together  with  the  outer  wound  on  the  fore  arm  were  supported  with  some  adhesive 
circular  straps. 

^ The  patient  was  then  sent  to  bed,  a wet  cloth  applied  over  the  whole  arm ; and  a 
circular  bandage  carried  round  her  chest  having  been  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bed- 
stead, to  prevent  her  trunk  slipping  down,  a bandage  was  wound  round  the  wrist,  and 
its  ends  being  carried  down  over  the  foot-board  of  the  bed,  a four-pound  weight  was 
^ pulled  the  hand  so  as  to  promote  extension  of  the  fore  arm,  by  tiring 

the  flexing  muscles,  without  giving  the  patient  much  pain.  R tinct.  opii  3ss.  ex  mist 
camph.  stat.  ^ 


pec.  8.  She  had  passed  a tolerable  night,  and  when  seen  this  morning  was  free  from 
pain,  the  weight  not  pulling  heavily,  and  she  is  without  fever.  Towards  night  she 
was  very  restless,  and  the  arm  becoming  very  painful  and  uneasy  from  the  pull  unon 
It,  the  weight  was  removed.  R morph,  mur.  gr.ss.  stat.,  which  was  given  at  2 a.ji  ^ 
i taking  the  sedative  she  had  a good  night,  but  is  feverish  this  morning- 

her  pulse  quick  and  skin  hot.  ^e  weight  was  reapplied,  and  the  uneasiness  seeming 
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Dec.  13.  Has  continued  going  on  well ; but,  last  evening,  being  restless,  she  took  morph, 
mur,  as  before,  and  had  a tolerable  night.  Her  bowels  have  been  relieved  this  momine 
with  castor  oil ; she  is  altogether  comfortable  and  has  a good  appetite.  The  arm  was 
dressed  to-day  with  adhesive  plaster ; the  sloughy  edges  are  cleaning  and  the  discharge  is 
healthy,  but  the  skin  about  the  elbow  is  very  loose.  The  fore  arm  is  certainly  more 
extended,  though  not  considerably.  Is  to  be  dressed  daily,  and  the  extension  kept  up 
with  the  weight  as  she  can  bear  it.  To  have  a mutton  chop  to-morrow. 

Dec.  20.  Has  been  improving  since  the  last  report ; the  wounds  are  granulating  kindly 
and  the  edges  of  the  skin  becoming  adherent.  The  fore  arm  has  been  gradually  coming 
down,  and  now  forms,  with  the  upper,  an  angle  of  135°. 

Dec.  24.  The  extension  of  the  arm  still  continues  increasing.  The  wounds  are 
healing,  but  in  front  of  the  elbow  and  above  it  there  is  still  a pretty  large  patch  of  granu- 
lations. She  seemed  so  well  that  I thought  she  might  get  up,  and  directed  that  the 
extension  should  be  persisted  in,  by  tying  a four-ounce  weight  to  her  hand,  and  leaving 
it  to  hang  unsupported  by  her  side  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  frequently 
during  the  day  as  she  could  bear  it  without  much  distress.  This  weight,  however,  was 
rather  more  than  she  could  manage,  and  a medicine-spoon,  about  half  the  weight,  was 
used  instead,  and  was  found  quite  sufficient  to  tire  the  muscles  and  keep  up  the  exten- 
sion. Is  to  have  a pint  of  porter  daily. 

Jan.  24,  1845.  Has  been  going  on  well,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  the  spoon  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  without  annoyance  ; the  wounds  much  diminished  and  still  granu- 
lating kindly.  She  was  yesterday  attacked  with  slight  head-ache,  and  is  to-day  feverish 
and  has  a quick  pulse.  R pidv.  rhei  c.  hydr.  aj.  stat. 

Jan.  25.  Tolerably  well  again,  and  the  wound  not  disturbed. 

Feb.  26.  Still  going  on  well;  the  wound  healing  slowly;  the  arm  still  straightening, 
and,  as  she  has  not  yet  made  any  attempt  at  bending,  it  is  pretty  stiff.  I therefore 
desired  that  she  should  begin  to  do  so,  and  also  that  she  should  carry  occasionally  heavier 
weights,  which,  indeed,  she  is  disposed  of  her  own  accord  to  do. 

March  7 . Is  beginning  to  bend  the  elbow  a little,  and  since  the  last  report  carries 
with  the  right  hand  a two-gallon  can  of  beer  up  a flight  of  stairs  with  little  trouble.  Is 
to  exercise  her  arm  by  pulling  a weight  over  a pulley  fixed  above  her. 

March  11.  The  long  wounds  upon  the  fore  arm  are  all  but  healed.  Upon  the  inside 
of  the  upper  arm  from  the  elbow  upwards  is  a granulating  wound,  about  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  which  is  granulating  kindly ; but  its  healing  seems 
retarded  by  the  pull  of  the  broad  scar  which  deepens  the  back  edge  of  the  arm-pit.  This 
I propose  soon  to  set  at  liberty,  by  cutting  vertically  through  its  connexion  with  the 
trunk,  and  inserting  a piece  of  skin  from  the  back. 

In  mentioning  this  case  it  must  not  be  supposed  I consider  its  success  decisive ; whe- 
ther it  be  so  or  not  requires  many  months  to  prove,  and  depends,  I believe,  considerably 
on  the  favourable  result  of  the  proposed  plastic  operation.  It  has,  however,  gone  on  so 
very  satisfactorily,  that  I have  ventured  to  relate  it  here,  and  I hope  in  a future  part  of 
this  work  to  mention  the  result. — J.  F.  S. 

Professor  Mutter  (a),  a very  intelligent  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  has  proposed  the 
performance  of  plastic  operations  for  the  relief  of  deformities  from  bums,  and  has  thus 
operated  successfully  in  six  out  of  seven  cases,  the  first  three  of  which  he  has  published. 
All  these  were  cases  of  forward  contraction  of  the  neck,  with  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  eversion  of  the  lip.  His  operation  consisted  in  cutting  across  the  middle  of 
the  scar,  commencing  in  the  sound  skin  on  one  and  terminating  in  the  sound  skin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  neck,  so  that  it  was  “ about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum,”  * * • his  object  in  making  it  so  low  down  being  “ to  get  at  the 
attachments  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,”  both  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  in  the  first,  and  one  only  in  the  second  case,  before  tlie  head  could  be  raised  to  its 
natural  position ; but  the  head  could  be  raised  without  dividing  either,  in  the  third  case. 
A large  gap  was  thus  formed,  into  which  was  inserted  a corresponding  flap  of  skin,  raised 
from  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  from  the  deltoid  muscle,  without  detaching  it  above,  and 
fixed  by  several  twisted  sutures  and  adhesive  straps.  The  edges  of  two-thirds  of  the 
wound  on  the  shoulder  were  approximated  with  twisted  sutures,  and  over  the  remainder, 
which  could  not  be  covered  by  the  skin,  a warm  water  pledget  applied.  The  head  was 
kept  back  by  a bandage,  and  the  patient  then  put  to  bed.  She  was  not  pcraiitted^  to 
take  “ any  kind  of  nourishment,  in  order  that  adhesion  or  union  b)'  the  first  intention 
might  be  accomplished,”  till  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  and  then  only  a few 
spoonfuls  of  barley  water  every  hour  or  two.  On  the  third  day  after  the  operation  the 

(n)  Cases  of  Deformity  from  Burns  succe-ssfully  treated  by  Plastic  Operations,  Philadelphia,  1843.  8vo. 
Also,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1842. 
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dressings  were  removed,  “ the  wound  found  united,  with  tlie  exception  of  here  and 
there  a point  and  a small  pouch  of  pus  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  flap,”  which 
was  punctured  and  the  pus  evacuated.  Some  of  the  pins  were  removed,  and  fresh  straps 
applied.  This  the  first  case  succeeded  admirably,  and  the  history  of  the  other  two 
which  he  has  published,  were  nearly  counterparts  of  it.  After  the  incision  had  healed, 
the  head  was  supported  by  “a  stiff  stock  on  which  her  chin  rested,  and  this  instrument 
also  served  to  press  the  integument  back,  by  which  the  natural  excavation  or  depth  of 
the  neck,  in  front  was  readily  effected.” 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  propriety  of  the  operations,  such  as  those  reported 
by  him.  Mutter  makes  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  observations  on,  “ 1st,  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  to  be  divided  or  removed ; 2ndly,  the  thickness  or  profundity  of 
the  cicatrix ; 3rdly,  its  location ; 4thly,  its  extent ; 5thly,  its  age ; and,  6thly,  its  peculiar 
deformity.”] 

When  large  burns  scar,  there  not  unfrequently  arises  abdominal  disorder, 
and  frequent  watery  evacuations,  which  must  not  be  suppressed. 


Anweisuug,  alle  erfromen  Glieder  aus  dem  Grande  zu  heilen,  auch  dann  noch, 
wenn  sie  seit  mehreren  Jahren  erfroren  sind,  2nd  Edit.  Pima,  1804.  8vo. 

Ottensee,  J.  C.,  iiber  die  griindliche  Heilung  der  Frostbeuten,  in  von  Siebold’s 
Chiron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

Thomson,  John,  M.D.,  Article — Frostbite;  in  his  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  G13. 

Dessioulins,  Dela  Gangrene  par  Congelation.  Paris,  1815. 

Mornav,  Sur  la  Gangrene  des  Extremites  par  Congelation.  Strasbourg,  1816. 

Larrey,  Memoire  sur  la  Gangrene  seche  cause'e  par  le  Froid,  ou  Gangrene  de  Congela- 
tion, in  Mem.  de  Chirargie  Milit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

103.  In  Frost-bite,  {Congelatio,  Tint. ; Erfrierungen,  Germ.;  Congela- 
tion, Fr.,)  the  severe  and  continued  cold  produces  numbness  of  organic 
parts,  so  that  sensation  and  motion  are  diminished,  and,  if  its  influence  be 
continued,  all  sensation  and  motion  are  lost,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
ce^^,  and  death  ensues,  in  consequence  of  which  the  part  is  shrivelled  and 
dried  (1).  If  the  whole  body  be  subjected  to  such  influence,  the  skin  Le. 
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rare  cases  where  the  part  is  actually  incinerated,  is  most  commonly,  and  at  once,  superficial, 
even  in  burns  which  are  alw'ays  more  severe  than  scalds.  But  mortification  from  severe 
cold  is  almost  invariably  of  the  whole  mass  affected,  rarely  seems  to  be  produced  imme- 
diately, at  least  not  in  this  country,  but  requires  the  lapse  of  several  hours  for  even  its 
appearance,  and  many  more  before  the  whole  extent  of  the  injured  part  declares  itself 
dead,  the  mortification,  if  of  the  extremity,  commencing  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  gradually  creeping  up  so  far  as  the  vital  powers  have  been  either  totally  ex- 
tinguished, or  have  been  so  disturbed  as  to  be  unable  to  resolve  the  inflammation, 
depending  on  either  the  congestion  of  the  vessels,  or  their  acquired  imperviousness,  into 
the  natural  condition  of  the  part. — J.  F.  S. 

MuLnEB  (a),  in  drawing  a comparison  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  body,  ob- 
serves : — “ Both  can  produce  as  well  a disturbance  of  the  excitability  as  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, and  mortification.  A sudden  violent  operation  of  cold  upon  warm  animal 
parts  acts  destructively.  An  extremely  cold  state  is  painful,  and  then  numb.  In  still 
greater  degrees,  mortification,  local  death  ensues.  In  less  degree  cold,  destroying  by 
abstracting  heat,  produces  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  irritation  in  the  efforts  made 
by  the  parts  for  restoration  of  their  equilibrium.  In  a moderate  degree  cold  operates 
momentarily  as  an  excitant ; thus,  cold  water  at  once  reddens  the  skin,  as  I have  myself 
experienced  in  bathing  in  the  river  in  October;  but  this  was  only  momentarily,  and 
slight  signs  of  internal  disturbance  from  the  abstraction  of  heat  ensued.  Cold  water,  also, 
in  fevers,  with  a very  hot,  dry  skin,  acts  often  mediately  as  an  enlivening  stimulant,  and 
produces  that  turgor  on  the  skin  which  warmth  excites  in  cold  parts.  The  secondary 
eflFect  of  continued  cold  is  always  a disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  The  gradual 
operation  of  cold  up  to  a high  degree  throws  man  into  a condition  of  seeming  death,  and 
hybernating  animals  into  their  winter  sleep  by  withdrawing  their  irritability ; whilst  a 
great  degree  of  warmth  gradually,  also,  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
probably  by  a change ; and  in  sandy  deserts,  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  want  of 
water,  produces  asphyxia,  and  causes  the  summer  sleep  of  amphibians,  and  of  the  tenrec 
in  hot  climates.”  (vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  a part  remains  cooled,  has  material  influence  in  regard 
to  its  immediate  mortification,  its  deferred  mortification  resulting  from  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  cold,  or  simply  to  its  inflammation  which  resolves  without 
mortification.  This  is  proved  by  Hunter’s  experiments  in  freezing  rabbits’  ears  (i).  In 
one  case  “ the  ear  remained  in  the  mixture  (of  salt  and  ice)  nearly  an  hour,  in  which 
time  the  part  projecting  into  the  vessel  became  stiff;  when  taken  out,  and  cut  into,  it  did 
not  bleed ; and  a part  being  cut  off  by  a pair  of  scissors,  flew  from  between  the  blades 
like  a hard  chip.  It  soon  after  thawed,  and  began  to  bleed,  and  became  very  flaccid,  so 
as  to  double  up  on  itself,  having  lost  its  natural  elasticity.  When  it  had  been  out  of  the 
mixture  nearly  an  hour  it  became  warm,  and  this  warmth  increased  to  a considerable  de- 
gree ; it  also  began  to  thicken  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  whilst  the  other  ear  con- 
tinued of  its  usual  temperature.  On  the  day  following,  the  frozen  ear  was  still  warm,  and 
it  retained  its  heat  and  thickness  for  many  days  after.”  (p.  123.) 

I have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  following  the  continued 
use,  for  a few  hours,  of  ice  to  further  the  reduction  of  a rupture.  We  have  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Museum,  also,  the  cast  of  a soldier  whose  scrotum  having  been  frost-bitten  in  Flanders, 
during  the  campaign  in  1793,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  both  testicles,  and  a portion  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  were  exposed,  and  long  remained  without  skin,  though  completely 
covered  with  granulations. 

Actual  frost  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  mortification ; cold  wet  is  quite  suf- 
ficient if  continued  sufficiently  long  to  reduce  the  natural  heat  of  the  part  below  a certain 
standard,  and  there  retain  it,  as  will  be  presently  seen  in  a case  of  mortification  of  tlie 
hand  from  laying  out  hides,  and  this  more  especially  when  evaporation  is  going  on 
quickly. — J.  F.  S. 

(2)  The  interesting  account  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (c),  of  tlie  sufferings  of  him- 
self, of  Dr.  SouANUER  especially,  and  other  of  their  companions,  from  exposure  to  cold  is 
well  known,  and  is  quoted  by  Thompson,  (p.  619,)  who  also  mentions  (p.  620)  another 
remarkable  case  of  Dr.  Kellie’s,  which  had  been  previously  reported  (of).] 

104.  When  a limb  or  active  body  becomes  frozen,  the  living  activity  is 
depressed  by  the  torpidity  of  the  juices,  a state  of  aspliyxia  is  present, 

(a)  IInn<lbuch  <ler  Physiologic.  (c)  Captain  Cook’s  Voj-agcs,  vol.  ii.  Uawkes- 

(■61  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  wortli’s  IMition. 

Oiconomy.  lajndon,  1792.  dto.  2nd  EdiUon.  (d)  Ouncan’s  Edinburgh  .Molical  and  Surgical 

■'  Journal,vol.  i.  Edinburgh,  1803. 
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which  is  yet  susceptible  of  reanimation,  but  wliicli,  if  left  to  itself,  must 
necessarily  run  into  gangrene  or  death.  Tliose  parts  are  most  commonly 
affected  by  the  dangerous  effects  of  cold  which  are  most  distant  from  the 
heart  and  in  which  tlie  evolution  of  warmth,  under  natural  circumstances, 
is  slight,  as  the  hands,  ears  and  nose  ; especially  if  the  circulation  through 
them  be  hindered  by  accidental  pressure. 

Hunter  (a)  observes  that,  in  frost-bite,  “the  effect  of  the  cold  is  that  of  lessening  the 
living  principle.  The  powers  of  action  remain  as  perfect  as  ever,  but  weakened ; and 
heat  IS  the  only  thing  wanting  to  put  these  powers  into  action;  yet  that  heat  must  at 
first  be  gradually  applied  and  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  living  principle,  which 
increasing,  the  degree  of  heat  may  likewise  be  increased.  If  this  method  is  not  observed, 
and  too  great  a degree  of  heat  is  at  first  applied,  the  person  or  part  loses  entirely  the 
living  principle,  and  mortification  ensues.”  (p.  137.)  , 

Astley  Cooper  (b)  says : — “ In  this  climate,  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  part  does  not, 
in  general,  immediately  succeed”  the  application  of  a great  degree  of  cold  for  a consi- 
derable time  to  a part;  but  “the  part  will  become  numbed,  that  is,  its  nervous  power  will 
be  diminished ; and,  when  it  is  thus  enfeebled,  it  will  be  unable  to  bear  a very  slight 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  destruction  of  its  life  follows.  * * * It  generally  happens 
that  inflammation  succeeds  the  application  of  cold  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
days.”  (pp.  215-16.) 

Larrey  (c)  does  not  consider,  in  frost-bite,  “ the  cold  as  the  determining  * * * but 
merely  the  predisposing  cause”  of  mortification ; and  observes,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Eylau,  the  French  soldiers  “ did  not  experience  any 
painful  sensation  during  the  severe  cold  (varying  from  10°  to  15°  below  zero  of  Re'au- 
jiur’s  thermometer)  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  the  night-watches  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  1813  ; and  that  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  10th, 
when  the  temperature  had  risen  from  18°  to  20°,  (a  great  quantity  of  sleet  having  fallen,” 
as  he  mentions  previously,  “ on  the  same  morning,  and  been  the  forerunner  of  the  thaw 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and  continued  in  the  same  degree  for  several 
days,)  that  they  felt  the  first  effects  of  the  cold and  “ applied  for  succour,  complaining 
of  acute  pain  in  the  feet,  and  of  numbness,  heaviness,  and  prickings  in  the  extremities. 
The  parts  were  scarcely  swollen,  and  of  an  obscure-red  colour.  In  some  cases,  a slight 
redness  was  perceptible  about  the  roots  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot ; in  others, 
the  toes  were  destitute  of  motion,  sensibility,  and  warmth,  being  already  black,  and,  as 
it  were,  dried.”  (pp.  60-2.)  Larrey’s  objection  to  the  cold  being  the  determinate  cause 
of  the  mortification,  is  not  borne  out  by  this  account ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  cold 
produced  during  a thaw  is  much  more  severe  from  the  accompanying  evaporation,  than 
whilst  freezing  continues.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  a greater  degree  of  dry  cold 
than  of  wet  cold  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience  or  danger,  as  our  daily  experience 
proves  in  dry  frosty  and  cold  wet  weather. — J.  F.  S. 

The  two  following  cases,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  my  friends  and  colleagues  Green 
and  Solly,  under  whose  care  they  were,  present  good  examples,  the  first,  of  the  usual  result 
of  frost-bite  in  this  country,  and  the  second,  of  mortification  from  continued  application 
of  cold  moisture  in  an  excitable  constitution,  arising  from  the  use  of  beer  and  spirit : — 

Case  1. — J.  W.,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Dec.  15, 1829.  He  has  followed  various  occupations,  but  has,  in  general,  lived  poorly ; 
and  has  now  mortification  of  both  feet,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

About  a month  since,  being  very  destitute,  he  lay  for  four  successive  nights  in  the  open 
air,  at  which  time  the  weather  was  very  cold.  On  the  morning  following  the  fourth 
night,  he  found  himself,  on  rising,  unable  to  stand  from  loss  of  sensation  in  his  feet,  and 
unconsciousness  of  touching  the  ground.  He  was  removed  by  the  police  to  Cold  Bath 
Fields’  Prison,  where  he  states  that,  for  some  time,  he  was  fed  on  gruel  and  on  soup  on 
alternate  days.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  prison,  the  numbness  of  his  feet  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  a warm  pricking  stinging  heat,  and  this  soon  followed  by  redness,  swelling, 
and  throbbing  of  the  parts.  He  does  not  remember  what  treatment  he  was  subjected  to 
but  these  symptoms,  accompanied  with  great  pain,  continued  for  eight  days  ; after 
which,  in  the  course  of  a single  night,  both  feet  mortified,  assuming  an  ashy-black  colour, 
and  here  and  there  having  small  vesiratioiis.  Simultaneously  with  this  change,  the  pain 
remitted,  and,  in  a day  or  two  after,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parte  appeared.  He  continued  in  the  prison  infirmary,  the  separation  advancing,  and 
his  health  varying  but  little,  until  his  admission  here.  ^ 

(a)  just  quoted.  (b)  Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  i.  (c)  .\s  quoted  above. 
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The  entire  soles  of  both  feet,  and  the  front  of  both  as  far  as  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints, 
were  completely  mortified.  A line  of  healthy  granulations  divided  the  living  from  the 
dead  parts  in  both  feet  nearly  alike ; in  both,  commencing  from  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  it  crossed  the  bases  of  the  other  metatarsal  bones  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot,  along  which  it  stretched  backwards  beneath  the  outer  ankle,  around  the  heel 
inwards,  and  thence  forward  to  the  base  of  the  great  metatarsal  bone.  The  slouglis  were 
very  offensive,  and  he  complained  of  great  pain  and  want  of  sleep.  Pulse  90,  feeble  ; ap- 
petite good  ; bowels  confined ; tongue  moist  and  slightly  furred.  R ammon.  curb.  gr.v. 
conf.  aroviat.  9j.  tinct.  opii.  mist,  camph.  _^ss.  Gtis.  He  is  to  have  meat,  with 
half-a-pint  of  porter  ; sago,  with  a glass  of  port  wme  daily.  The  feet  are  to  be  wrapped 
in  rags  steeped  in  lot.  calc,  chlor.,  and  a poultice  to  be  applied  over. 

Dec.  16.  Has  had  a restless  night;  has  a quick  full  pulse,  head-ache,  and  a furred 
tongue,  probably  from  repletion,  he  having  been  allowed  to  take  meat,  porter,  sago,  and 
wine  at  once,  and  his  bowels  being  unmoved.  The  meat  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  be 
discontinued ; and  a dose  of  mist.  senn.  comp,  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  repeated 
three  hours  after,  if  necessary. 

Dec.  19.  Has  been  relieved  by  the  clearance  of  his  bowels,  and  is  better  ; but  he  com- 
plains still  of  want  of  rest.  Omitt.  mist.  Rj  opii.  gr.j.  t.  d. 

Dec.  22.  Still  complains  of  great  pain,  but  the  separation  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
the  dead  parts  seem  held  only  by  two  or  three  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

Dec.  26.  To  hasten  the  cure,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  right  foot,  which 
having  separated  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  of  the  great  and  little  toes,  the  three 
middle  metatarsal  bones  were  sawn  through  about  half-an-inch  from  their  base,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  demarcation.  The  knife  was  carried  along  the  sole  of  the  foot,  dividing 
two  tendons,  to  the  heel-bone,  the  tuberosity  of  which  was  divided  by  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion ; and,  with  a few  slight  touches  of  the  knife,  the  whole  of  the  mortified  parts  were 
removed.  A slight  arterial  bleeding  occurred  at  the  heel,  but  was  soon  arrested  by  pres- 
sure. A poultice  applied.  R ammon.  curb,  gr.viij.  conf.  aromat.  3ss.  mist,  camph.  5jss. 
Gtis.  op.  gr.j.  sexta  quaque  hora. 

Dec.  28.  The  left  foot  removed  nearly  as  the  right,  but  the  three  inner  metatarsal 
bones,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone  required  sawing  through. 

Jan.  25,  1830.  Continues  impi'oving  in  health  ; cicatrization  goes  on  slowly.  Omitt. 
mist.  R opii.  gr.j.  quin,  sulpli.  gr.ij.  ext.  gent.  comp,  griij.  ter  in  die,  a pint  of  porter 
daily. 

Feb.  8.  Cicatrization  in  the  left  foot  has  proceeded  rapidly,  the  stump  having  nearly 
skinned  over ; but,  on  the  right  foot  it  is  tardy,  and  the  exposed  part  of  tihe  heel  is  about 
to  exfoliate. 

Feb.  28.  The  exfoliated  bone  was  removed. 

April  3.  The  left  stump  is  healed.  The  right  has  varied  a little,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  health ; but  to-day  three  dark  spots,  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  sawn- 
off  metatarsal  bones,  have  appeared.  By  the  beginning  of 

October,  A very  indolent  ulcer  occupied  the  plantar  surface  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  foot ; and,  showing  no  disposition  to  heal,  amputation  is  talked  of.  Superficial  in- 
dolent ulceration  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  left  stump  had  taken  pkce,  but  seems  now 
disposed  to  improve. 

Dec.  10.  The  right  leg  was  amputated,  by  the  circular  incision,  below  the  knee,  and 
three  ligatures  applied. 

Dec.  14.  Stump  first  dressed ; going  on  well. 

Jan.  2,  1831.  The  wound  nearly  healed,  but  the  ligatures  have  not  come  away.  They 
separated,  however,  on 

Jan.  4,  One ; on  10th,  one ; and  on  13th,  the  last  came  off. 

March  30.  The  ulceration  on  the  left  foot,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  amputation,  was 
only  as  large  as  sixpence,  circular,  and  surrounded  by  a hardened  edge,  has  recently 
spread  over  the  whole  sole,  without  any  obvious  local  or  constitutional  cause. 

.Tune  1 . The  ulcer  healing,  but  not  reduced  to  its  first  size.  Amputation  was  proposed, 
but  declined. 

Case  2. — T.  B.,  aged  thirty  years,  a tanner,  was  admitted 

Feb.  3,  1845.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  live  freely,  and  taken  largely  of  beer,  with 
the  addition  of  spirits  occasionally ; but  has  enjoyed  good  health  till  within  the  last  three 
months,  in  which  he  has  head-ache,  aud  been  under  the  care  of  tlie  out-patient  physician, 
by  whom  he  has  been  cupped  on  the  neck  and  purged  freely,  but  without  benefit. 

On  the  24th  of  last  month  he  was  engaged,  under  cover,  during  a cold  day  laying  out 
fresh  hides  till  dinner-time,  an  occupation  which  kept  his  hands  continually  cold  and 
wet.  His  dinner  did  not  occupy  him  ten  minutes;  and  his  hands  during  that  time 
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having  continued  still  cold,  he  returned  to  his  work,  and  for  five  hours  during  the  after- 
noon was  engaged  cutting  ofi’  the  horns  from  the  hides,  whilst  he  held  the  latter  in 
his  left  hand.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  he  felt  cold  all  over,  and, 
when  he  had  returned  home,  feeling  his  left  liand  very  cold,  and  being  unable  to 
straighten  his  fingera,  which  had  stifi'ened  as  he  held  the  skins ; but  neither  the  fingers 
nor  hand  were  yet  discoloured.  He  put  his  hand  into  lukewarm  water ; but  could  not 
bear  it  immersed  on  account  of  the  great  pain  excited,  which  was  also  brought  on  by 
holding  the  hand  to  the  fire.  Indeed,  he  was  only  easy  when  the  baud  was  cold,  and 
could  not  even  bear  it  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  it  out  upon  the 
counterpane.  Before  putting  his  hand  and  arm  into  warm  water,  tliere  was  not  any 
apparent  change  in  colour ; b^ut,  after  the  first  and  every  succeeding  dipping  into  warm 
water,  the  hand  became  red  and  redder,  and  more  painful. 

On  the  2.5<A  ult.,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  noticed  the  nails  were  blackening 
al)out  their  roots ; but  he  was  free  from  pain,  though  the  hand  was  very  cold  and  numb 
and  was  not  prevented  going  about  a little  job.  ’ 

On  the  26</i  he  again  tried  immersion  in  warm  water ; but  the  pain  recurred,  and  the 
terminal  joints  of  all  the  fingers  and  thumb  had  now  become  black.  The  mortification 
conamied  spreading;  repeated  applications  of  warmth  always  excited  pain,  and  he  was 
more  easy  m proportion  to  the  part  being  kept  cold. 

On  the  30</i  the  niortification,  having  continued  along  the  fingers,  just  entered  the  nalm 
ami  he  began  to  sufier  constant  pain.  ^ ’ 

mortified  up  to  the  wrist;  the  pain  was  so  gnawing  and 
severe  that  he  could  not  rest,  and  was  accompanied  with  severe  head-ache.  He  annlied 
bled  him  twice  in  the  same  day  from  the  ailing  arm,  but  did  not 
get  inore  than  a pint  of  blood,  and  ordered  warm  applications. 

Feb.  3.  During  the  last  night  the  gangrene  had  extended  about  one-third  of  the  fore- 
anu  upwards;  has  a dark  colour,  which  terminates  abruptly;  is  perfectly  cold  and 
insensible.  He  comp  ams  of  pain  in  the  head,  aching  and  weariness  of  tliflfmbL^^^^^ 
rest  at  nights,  general  wea^ess,  and  failing  appetite  ; he  suffers  much  from  thirst-  his 
tongue  covered  with  white  for,  and  the  bowels  confined  ; pulse  120,  regulai  and  we2r’  fo  t 

^ senna  with  sulphate  of  magTesS  was 

Feb.  4.  Altogether  more  comfortable.  The  bowels  have  been  freeW  n- 

Sf  pSeT/aii;.'"  — of  brandy  ancl  two 

No^;Lmi?nrltVbrfe^^  -Paving. 

SnSorS’two  e?gs^  wkh  tfoee  pfo?s%f  TtrS^a 

betweei^ihJuvfogTnTdeSS^^^^^  demarcation 

'°AforS%TomnTV;“j"  cLtinuk'laZ;,  1^00^^^ 

" ShriTetrkfeS 

bones  and  remove  it.  whtel,  therefore  thought  advisable  to  saw  through  the  dead 

ing;  he  scSy  S an  un tourers v ^^en  steadfy  iSpTov- 

sleeps  well,  and  enjoys  his  food.  ^ his  head  only  aching  occasionally^ ; he 

prospect  of  his  doing  well  ^ 

severe 

and  active  throbbing  pain  ensue’s-c/iiffiLh!  ''®‘l  “nd  blue, 

the  cellular  tissue,  suppuration  and  in  ant  fluid  into 

Corresponding  appearances  occur  on’  the  whole  bodv^ir 

after  exposure  to  severe  cold  • the  sL-in  i warmth  be  applied 

revi  spot.,  gorgiog  witV^S’^t  d 

swimrniugof  the  head,  swooning-  snittin^  i ‘ con, sequence, 

lungs,  and  ,so  on.  The  hasty  w^rminff  of  ^,“^'»ation  of  ti.e 

produces  death  and  rapid  putrefaction.  ^ dioronghly  benumbed  body 
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TREATMENT  OF  FROST-BITE. 


[Astley  Cooper  observes  on  this  point : — “ Great  care  must  be  taken  in  these  cases 
not  to  apply  heat  very  suddenly  ; even  the  common  heat  of  the  bed  frequently  occasions 
inflammation,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  gangrene,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
nervous  influence  of  the  part and  he  mentions  the  case  of  a person  who  “ had  been 
shooting,  and  had  exposed  himself  to  severe  cold;  and  finding  his  feet  benumbed  on  his 
return,  he  immediately  put  them  into  warm  water.  The  consequence  was  that  a gan- 
grene took  place,  of  which,  notwithstanding  every  care,  he  died.”  (p.  216.)  Larkky 
also  observes  that  those  soldiers  who  had  been  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  warming  themselves,  suffered  most.  The  cases  just  related  confirm  these 
statements.] 

106.  In  reanimating  a frozen  person  we  must  always  commence  with 
the  lowest  degree  of  warmth.  The  frozen  person  should  be  brought  into 
a cold  room  and  covered  up  (after  he  is  undressed)  witli  snow  or  with 
clothes  dipped  in  ice-cold  water ; or  he  may  be  laid  in  cold  water,  so  liow- 
ever  that  his.  mouth  and  nose  are  free.  When  the  body  is  somewhat 
thawed,  there  is  commonly  a sort  of  icy  crust  formed  around  it ; the  patient 
must  then  be  removed,  and  the  body  washed  with  cold  water  mixed  with 
a little  wine  or  brandy.  When  the  limbs  lose  their  stiffness  and  the  frozen 
person  shows  signs  of  life,  he  should  be  carefully  dried ; put  into  a cold 
bed  in  a cold  room  ; scents,  and  remedies  which  excite  sneezing,  are  to  be 
put  to  his  nose  ; air  is  to  be  carefully  blown  into  the  lungs  if  natural 
breathing  do  not  come  on  ; clysters  of  warm  water  with  camphorated  vine- 
gar, tickling  the  throat  with  a feather,  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  He  is  to  be  brought  by  degrees  into  rather  warmer  air  ; 
mild  sudorifics,  elder  and  balm  tea,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
warm  wine  and  so  on,  are  to  be  given,  in  order  to  cause  gentle  perspiration. 

107.  In  a similar  way  a frozen  limb  is  to  be  thawed  ; it  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  snow  or  dipped  in  cold  water,  till  sensation  and  motion  return,  when 
it  may  be  washed  with  camphorated  spirit,  brandy,  petroleum  or  essence 
of  amber ; cold,  mild  sudorific  tea  may  be  given  to  the  patient,  who  is  to 
be  put  to  bed  in  an  unwarmed  room,  with  a view  to  keeping  up  a gentle 
perspiration  for  several  hours. 

Frozen  parts  must  always  be  handled  with  care,  and  no  violence  used, 
because  they  easily  break. 

108.  When  by  hasty  warming  a frozen  limb  becomes  much  swollen, 
painful,  red,  blue,  or  in  some  parts  even  black  and  shrivelled  like  a 
mummy,  and  to  outward  appearance  is  mortified,  it  may,  however,  still  be 
oftentimes  recovered  by  the  application  of  cold,  and  by  gradual  transition 
to  warmth.  But,  if  mortification  have  already  taken  place,  its  usual  treat- 
ment must  be  employed.  If  superficial,  the  slough  separates  ; but,  if  the 
whole  mass  of  the  limb  be  affected,  so  soon  as  the  mortification  is  defined, 
amputation  must  be  performed. 

In  many  cases  the  mortified  limb  drops  oflF,  of  itself,  or  the  bone  only  has^  to  be  rawn 
through  at  the  point  of  demarcation.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  in  this  mortifica- 
tion amputation  is  to  be  rejected.  My  own  opinion  as  to  the  fortunate  results  of  amputa- 
tion performed  at  the  proper  time,  and  tlie  disadvantage  of  delaying  it,  agree  with  tho.se 
of  Larrey  (a). 

109.  Chilblains  {Perniones,  Lat. ; Frostbciden,  Germ. ; Engclurcs, 
Fr.)  are  erysipelatous  inflammations  of  the  skin,  which,  according  to 
their  degree,  are  accompanied  sometimes  with  slight  swelling  and  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  pricking,  which  after  a little  time  often  subside  of 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  are  connected  with  considerable  dusky-red  or 
bluish  swellings  and  severe  pain  ; sometimes  with  excoriation,  arising  from 

(a)  As  above,  72. 
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little  blisters  or  risings  of  the  skin,  and  are  often  converted  into  wide- 
spreading  obstinate  sores.  Chilblains  may  also,  by  great  neglect,  be- 
come mortified.  They  produce,  only  in  winter,  especially  in  change 
of  weather,  annoyances  which  are  often  great,  and  even  inteifere  with 
the  use  of  the  limb  ; but,  in  summer,  they  subside.  In  any  dyscracy  of  the 
body  they  often  assume  a corresponding  chai'acter. 

[Hunter  mentions  “another  inflammation  very  like  chilblains,  which  is  not  very 
lively  and  is  often  in  blotches,  some  the  breadth  of  a shilling,  others  of  the  breadth  of 
half-a-crown,  and  even  broader,  &c.  This  inflammation  certainly  arises  from  irritable 
debility ; the  blotches  look  more  of  a copper  colour,  and  the  skin  over  them  is  often 
diseased.”  (p.  265.)  I have  seen  this  appearance  several  times,  and,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  long  streaks  in  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  same  character. — 
J.  F.  S.] 

1 1 0.  Chilblains  usually  occur  in  young  weakly  persons,  and  women 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  cold,  have  a sensitive  and  delicate  skin,  most 
commonly  on  the  feet,  hands,  ears,  nose,  and  lips,  by  a sudden  alternation  of 
cold  and  heat,  especially  if  the  part  be  moist  and  sweating.  In  many  per- 
sons there  seems  a peculiar  disposition  for  their  production. 

111.  The  treatment  of  chilblains  of  a mild  kind  consists  infrequently 
rubbing  tliem  with  snow,  in  repeated  washing  with  ice-cold  water,  with 
brandy  and  water,  camphorated  spirit,  lead  wash,  vinegar,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  amber,  diluted 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  petroleum,  oil  of  turpentine,  a mixture  of 
rectified  spirit  of  ammonia  and  laudanum,  nitric  acid  with  cinnamon  water, 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  so  on.  If  they  are  very  painful,  more 
soothing  remedies  must  be  employed,  leeches  on  the  diseased  part,  cocoa, 
butter,  deer-suet,  poultices  of  chamomile  and  elder  flowers,  of  rotten 
apples,bruised  houseleek,  various  softening  ointments,  smearing  with  warm 
glue,  and  so  on.  Rubbing  in  soap  liniment  with  a portion  of  tincture  of 
cantharides  upon  the  chilblain  once  or  twice  a day  and  keeping  it  warm, 
and,  if  it  be  ulcerated,  the  rubbing  is  to  be  applied  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  (a).  The  diseased  part  must  be  kept  warm  and  quiet  during 
the  employment  of  these  remedies. 


[One  of  the  best  stimulants  for  chilblains  is  our  hospital  mustard  liniment,  consisting 
of  one  ounce  of  flour  of  mustard  to  a pint  of  turpentine. — J.  F.  S.] 


112.  Ulcerated  chilblains  require  drying  salves,  lead  oinment,  zinc  oint- 
ment, with  myrrh,  camphor,  opium  and  Peruvian  balsam,  red  precipitate 
of  mercury  ointment,  and,  if  the  flesh  fungates,  it  must  be  touched  with  lunar 
caustic.  In  old  sores  of  this  kind,  issues  must  be  employed  before  they  close, 
and,  if  connected  with  any  general  disease,  it  must  be  properly  counteracted. 
Many  speak  favorably  of  electricity. 

Gangrenous  chilbains  must  be  treated  after  the  general  rules. 

113.  The  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  of  chilblains,  must  be 
guarded  against  by  accustoming  oneself  to  the  cold,  by  avoiding  warm  cover- 
ing, and  all  ha.sty  vvarming  of  cold  parts,  by  frequently  washing  with  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  brusliing  and  carefully  drying  them. 


(a)  Wardhop;  in  Medic.-Chirug.  Trans.,  pol.v.  p.  142. 
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IV.— OF  BOIL  OR  FURUNCLE. 

Berlen,  Dissert,  de  Furunculo.  Gottiiigse,  1797. 

Heim,  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Furunkeln  ; in  Horn’s  Neuen  Archiv.,  vol.  vii.  p.  151. 

JouRDAN, — Article,  Furonclc ; in  Dictionn.  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  xvii. 

Alibert,  Nosograpliie  des  Dermatoses,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Paris,  1832.  folio. 

Dupuytren  ; in  Le5ons  Orales,  vol.  iv.  p.  109. 

Copeland,  James,  M.D., — Article,  Furuncular  Diseases;  in  his  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  vol.  i. 

1 14.  The  Boil  or  Furuncle  {Furunculus,  Lat. ; der  Blutschwdr  oAevder 
Furunkel,  Germ. ; Furoncle,  Fr.)  is  a hard,  bounded,  deep  red,  raised  and 
very  painful  swelling,  situated  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  occur- 
ring on  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  usually  terminating  in  suppuration. 

A slight  pain  first  attacks  some  one  part  of  the  skin,  and  a little  swel- 
ling appears,  which,  as  the  pain  increases,  becomes  elevated,  hard,  and 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  attains  various  degrees  of  size,  rarely,  however, 
exceeding  that  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  In  delicate  persons,  and  in  children,  or, 
if  the  boil  be  seated  in  a sensible  part,  febrile  symptoms  often  arise,  loss  of 
sleep,  want  of  appetite,  convulsions  and  so  on.  The  swelling  becomes 
white  at  the  top,  it  breaks,  some  pus  mixed  with  blood  is  discharged,  and 
then  the  bag  of  the  gland  together  with  the  destroyed  cellular  tissue  is 
thrown  off  like  a grayish-white  core,  or  set-fast^  as  it  is  vulgarly  calletl, 
{Eiterpropf,  Germ. ; Bourhillon,  Fr.,)  after  which  the  surrounding  hardness 
subsides. 

The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skiu  are  not  contingently  attacked  by  the  inflammation 
in  boil,  if  the  furuncular  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  occur  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Walthee)  ; but  the  sebaceous  glands  are  originally  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
from  them  the  inflammation  spreads  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  as  is  proved 
by  the  little  hard  knot  out  of  which  the  boil  is  always  developed.  The  boil  is  only 
one  link  in  the  changes  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  produced  by  inflammation,  and  only  a 
gradual  variation  from  the  pimples  and  red  spots  so  frequent  on  the  face.  These 
pimples,  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  may  be 
always  easily  removed  and  their  passage  into  a little  pustule  prevented,  if  they  be 
squeezed  early,  which  discharges  a tallow-like  substance  from  the  duct.  As  the  pimples 
are  connected  with  the  boil,  as  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  their 
ducts,  so  also  the  maggots  (commedones)  are  plugs  in  the  excretory  ducts,  and  the 
little  pearl-like,  almost  transparent  vesicles,  which  often  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the 
face  of  persons  with  tender  skin,  and  which,  if  cut  into  or  pulled  out,  present  a tallowy 
substance  enclosed  in  a bluish-white  bag  beneath  the  skin,  to  the  sebaceous  tumours — as 
chronic  changes  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

[Gendrin  (a)  denies  that  cores  are  sloughs,  but  says  they  are  morbid  secretions  or 
pseudo-membranes,  the  product  of  the  inflammation  of  the  inter-areolar  cellular  processes ; 
and  that  they  consist  of  a viscid  semi-transparent  homogeneous  yellowish-white  sub- 
stance without  any  vessels  and  without  the  least  trace  of  organization,  (p.  19.) 

Boils  are  divided  by  Alibert  (b)  into  four  kinds,  each  presenting  special  characters. 
1.  The  Common  Boil  (Furoncle  Vulgaire  or  Clou)  described  above.  2.  The  Wasp’s-A'est 
Boil  (^Furoncle  Gucpier)  is  also  called  by  some  the  Maliqnant  Boil,  and  by  others  the  Mild 
Carbuncle,  though  they  only  described  Malignant  Carhuncle : the  two  diseases,  however, 
appear  to  Alibert  decidedly  distinct,  and  justify  their  separation  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  so-called  mild  carbuncle  with  lx)ils,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  merely  an  agglomera- 
tion, indicated  by  a hard  tumour  surrounded  with  a red  and  inflamed  zone,  and  having 
its  top  covered  with  one  or  more  vesicles  which  shew  its  serous  character : the  pain  is 
severe,  the  heat  pungent  and  burning ; pulsation  and  fluctuation  are  soon  felt ; the  skin 
thins,  and,  numerous  perforations  being  formed,  a kind  of  grayish  sanious  skin  separates 
in  flakes,  or  may  be  removed  in  pieces,  and  the  tegument  covering  the  tumour  separates 
during  its  course.  This  form  of  boil  generally  attacks  the  nape  and  region  of  the  neck, 
(a)  Above  cited,  vol.  i.  (i)  Quoted  at  the  head  of  the  article. 
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sometimes  extends  to  the  back  and  rump,  and  even  occasionally  attacks  the  upper  limbs. 
At'hen  the  parts  confining  it  arc  set  at  liberty,  large  ulcerations  occur.  It  is  generally 
critical ; specially  occurs  after  gastric  and  adynamic  atfections;  rarely  attacks  other  than 
elderly  persons,  and  hence  has  been  called  Old  People’s  Boil.  According  to  Malvani,  its 
course  is  less  quick  than  that  of  the  common  boil ; it  suppurates  more  sl^ly,  for  vesicles 
do  not  appear  on  it  till  the  third  or  fourth  week.  3.  The  Pustular  Boil  {Furoncle  Pannle') 
is  a slightly  elevated  but  wide  swelling  similar  to  a pustule.  It  is  acccompanied  with 
pain,  distension,  and  often  with  slight  fever.  It  proceeds  very  slowly,  requiring  many 
months,  and  even  a year  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  aperture  on  its  top  resembles 
that  of  a weaver’s  shuttle ; subsequently  the  boil  dries  up,  and,  if  scratched,  falls  into 
powder.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and,  on  its  subsidence,  leaves  an  ecchymosed 
spot,  similar  to  that  which  ushers  in  its  appearance.  Its  tip  is  generally  red,  hard,  very 
shining,  and  gives  place  to  a slight  serous  exudation,  which  ceases  for  some  time,  is 
repaired  at  inters'als,  but  the  hardness  continues  and  is  only  resolved  by  furfuraceous 
scales.  4.  The  Asthenic  Furuncle  of  Dr.  Copeland  (a)  {Furoncle  Atonique  of  Guer- 
sent)  (6)  was  described  in  the  spring  of  1823  by  both  those  physicians.  They  agree 
in  having  observed  it  in  children  previously  much  weakened  by  disease ; in  persons  who 
are  subject  to  gastro-enteritis  with  adynamic  symptoms ; in  latent  pneumonia,  during 
the  course  of  small  pox,  and  so  on,  according  to  Goeksent,  and  where  the  weakness 
has  been  caused  by  chronic  disorder  of  the  bronchi,  or  asthenic  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  according  to  Copeland,  who  adds  that  coma  generally  comes  on 
before  death,  in  addition  to  the  well-marked  symptoms  of  adynamia  noticed  by  him 
and  Gdebsent.  The  eruption  appears  chiefly  on  the  trunk,  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
neck  and  thighs,  but,  Gdebsent  says,  more  rarely  on  the  limbs.  Copei,and  states,  that  in 
the  cases  he  has  observed,  “ the  number  of  furuncles  has  been  considerable,  not  fewer 
than  five  or  six,  and  in  two  cases  they  were  about  twenty.  Gdersent’s  paper,  however, 
does  not  lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  his  cases  the  furuncles  were  numerous.  Both 
describe  them  to  begin  as  circumscribed  swellings,  of  little  extent,  but  resistant  to  the 
touch,  of  a livid  violet  colour,  but  sometimes  without  any  remarkable  change  in  the 
colour  of  tlie  skin.  In  the  second  stage,  a very  small  punilent  phlyctajna  appears  on  the 
top  of  the  swelling,  and,  when  it  tears,  the  true  skin  shows  beneath  a little  grayish  patch, 
softened  and  perforated  through  and  through  like  a common  boil.  At  first  a bloody 
serous  fluid  exudes,  the  swelling  softens,  and  the  aperture  in  the  skin  enlarges,  which 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  in  twenty-four  hours,  forms  a perforation 
from  five  to  six  lines  in  diameter,  completely  round,  and  exactly  like  a hole  which  has 
been  made  with  an  auger.  During  this  time  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides.  The  cel- 
lular tissue  does  not  separate  like  a core,  and  rarely  detaches  some  fragments.  The  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  presents  a grayish  sanious  and  dryish  appearance,  and  whilst  its  edge  is  well 
defined,  the  surrounding  skin,  paler  and  softer  than  natural,  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  cellular  tissue  to  the  extent  of  several  lines.  This  atonic  furuncle  very  commonly 
follows  leech-bites ; the  perforation  in  the  skin  then  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a 
trocar,  but  this^  triangular  form  soon  rounds  as  it  spreads,  and  becomes  completely 
circular,  as  if  it  had  arisen  spontaneously.  If  the  leech-bites  have  been  grouped 
together,  and  each  bite  have  given  rise  to  a little  furuncle,  the  skin  after  a few  days  ap- 
pears perforated  at  eveiy  bite,  and  resembles  a suppurating  carbuncle,  but  with  this  dif- 
terence  that  there  is  neither  fulness  nor  swelling,  and  that  the  holes  are  larger  and  more 
regular  tlmn  in  carbuncle,  such  as  might  be  made  by  small  shot.  The  ulceration, 
which  is  the  third  stage_  of  atonic  boil,  is  generally  indolent ; in  some  cases,  however. 
It  is  paintul.  It  remains  stationary  for  eight  or  ten  days,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  When  the  ulcer  is  disposed  to  heal,  the  cellular 
tiMue  becomes  moist,  brightens,  and  becomes  slightly  reddened,  the  skin  gradually 
attaches  Itself  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  some  fleshy  granulations  rise  from  the  bottom 
skin  a soft  diminishes  a little,  and,  as  in  all  ulcers  of  the 

comnared  tn  produced,  and  which,  in  its  extent  only  may  be 

compared  to  that  succeeding  a large  vaccine  pustule.”  (pp.  337,  8.j  In  addition  to 
the^  olwe^ations  of  Guei^ent,  it  is  noticed  by  Copeland  that  the  cellular  tissue  is 
dratroyed  by  rapid  ulceration  or  phagedenic  absorption ; that  the  ulcers  have  no  dis 
charge  nor  any  tendency  to  scab;  that,  in  the  two  cases  he  examberafw^^^ 

M fl.mm.Mr,  .pp^aran^,  ,n  the  margias,  U.a  chirf  dler.tioia  *areLSrcm” 
ciation,  congestion,  and  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  with  sSt  serous 
effusion,  congestion  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  with  limitedTepatkalr&^^ 

1 A.  . (n)  Above  quoted. 

(6)  Du  Furuncle  Atonique;  in  Arcliivca  Ucncrales  do  Mcdecino,  vol.  i.  Jan.,  1823. 
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grade ; patches  of  injection  in  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  other  parts  being  pale ; 
and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  * * • The  perforations  are  always  uniform 
in  character,  although  varying  somewhat  in  size  ; they  are  peculiar  and  hardly  ever 
modified  from  the  state  described ; they  appear  analogous  to  the  perforating  phagedenic 
or  atonic  ulcers  sometimes  seen  in  the  stomach,  (pp.  1054,  55.)  Gukusent  further 
remarks,  that  “ this  disease  is  evidently'  allied  to  the  boil  in  its  first  and  second  stages 
by  its  form  and  mode  of  opening : the  softening  and  sinking  of  the  tumour  after  suppura- 
tion, and  the  abscence  of  core,  approximate  it  to  certain  kinds  of  atonic  abscess ; but 
the  other  characters  do  not  permit  their  arrangement  together.  Finally,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  cutaneous  inflammations  by  the  round  and  regular  form  of  the 
ulcer  which  succeeds  it.  The  kind  of  perforation  has  something  specific ; it  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  atonic  abscesses  sometimes  noticed  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  in  which  serous  bad  pus  has  long  separated  the  skin  before  it 
softens  it.  The  opening  of  those  abscesses,  often  very  large,  and  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  atonic  furuncle,  independently  of  their  difference  in  the  first  stage,  never  exhibit 
those  regular  ulcers  seen  in  atonic  furuncle.”  (p.  338.)] 

115.  The  boil  often  occurs  in  healthy  persons  without  any  apparent 
cause.  It  frequently  appears  in  convalescence  after  severe  fever,  is  not 
unfrequently  critical ; after  suppressed  perspiration  from  neglect  of  clean- 
liness of  the  skin,  in  persons  who  live  irregularly  ; during  inen.struation, 
and  in  the  spring.  Boils  often  appear,  probably  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  especially  in  young  persons,  in  great  number,  at  greater 
or  less  distance,  in  different  parts,  and  are  commonly  accompanied  with 
severe  fever.  After  the  misuse  of  mercury,  persons  with  deteriorated 
juices,  syphilitic,  scrofulous  and  scorbutic,  are  frequently  subject  to  boils. 

In  these  cases  they  are  often  chronic,  attended  with  little  pain  and  tedious 
in  suppurating. 

116.  The  treatment  consists  in  furthering  suppuration,  for  which  pur- 
pose, in  very  painful  boils,  softening  poultices  with  the  addition  of  henbane, 
bruised  poppy  heads,  or,  in  moderate  inflammation,  roasted  onions,  flour 
and  honey,  the  empl.  de  cicut.  c.  ammoniaco,  the  ernpl.  diachylon,  comp. 
are  used.  In  most  cases  the  boil  opens  itself,  or  it  may  be  opened  with  the 
lancet,  the  slough  or  core  separates  by  the  use  of  softening  bread  poultices, 
which  should  be  continued  till  all  hardness  subsides.  If  any  hardness 
remain,  it  is  usually  only  dispersed  by  a fresh  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration, which  we  must  endeavour  to  excite.  If  the  boil  be  accompanied 
with  very  painful  tension,  this  may  be  relieved  and  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease  cut  short  by  an  incision  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the 
use  of  softening  poultices. 

[In  treating  boils,  as  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles,  it  is  certainly  best  to  cut  across 
them  at  once,  freely  and  deeply ; the  momentary  pain  is  severe,  but  the  relief  from  the 
violent  pain  under  which  the  patient  suffers  is  almost  immediate ; the  tension  of  the  part 
is  at  once  relieved,  the  cellu<ar  tissue  being  enabled  to  discharge  the  serum  witli  which, 
intermingled  with  adhesive  matter,  it  is  loaded,  and  thus  its  destruction  is  arrested,  and  the 
increase  of  the  core  put  a stop  to,  and  not  unfrequently  even  does  it  entirely  disappear,  so 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  have  been  formed.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
slough  or  core  has  been  thrown  off,  a very  free  flow  of  serum  takes  place  from  its  boun- 
dary walls,  and,  in  strong  constitutions,  within  a few  hours,  the  large  hole  from  which  the 
slough  had  escaped,  and  the  surrounding  swelling  disappear,  by  Uie  dropping  down  of 
the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  to  its  own  natural  situation,  leaving  only  an  aperture  in  the 
skin  which  speedily  scabs  and  heals.  It  is  a very  common  but  very  improper  practice  to 
use  stimulants,  either  in  the  shape  of  poultices  or  plasters.  Generally  moist  warmth,  kept 
up  by  poultices,  by  steaming,  or  wet  flannel  covered  with  oiled  silk,  is  most  grateful  to 
the  patient’s  feelings;  but,  in  some  cases,  dry  warmth,  either  with  repeated  hot  flannel,  or 
chamomile  flowers  in  a flannel  bag,  gives  most  ease  before  the  boil  is  opened. — .1.  F.  S.] 

117.  General  treatment  in  boils  is  rarely  necessary  ; if  connected  with 

gastric  impurities,  or  with  acidity,  as  a cause,  these  must  be  corrected 
by  suitable  remedies  in  addition  to  the  local  treatment.  . 
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Ritter  has  a one-sided  notion  of  the  origin  of  boils  from  retention  of  the  animal  refuse, 
and  of  their  dispersion  by  the  early  application  of  cupping-glasses  fa ). 

[I  do  not  agree  -with  Chelius  that  general  treatment  in  boils  is  unnecessary;  -when 
such  is  the  case  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Most  commonly  the  general  health  is 
disturbed,  and  requires  putting  to  rights  by  attention  to  the  hepatic  functions,  and  the 
proper  employment  of  tonics. — J.  F.  S.] 
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118.  Carbuncle  {Carbunculus,  Anthrax,  Lat. ; der  Karbunkel,  Germ. ; 
Charbon^  Fr.)  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  underlying*  cellular 
tissue,  with  considerable  hard  swelling",  which  runs  into  gangrene  throufli- 
out  its  whole  extent.  It  is  distinguished  from  boil  only  by  the  severittTof 
the  inflammation  and  by  its  great  disposition  to  run  into  gangrene ; and 
rorn  malignant  pustule  {par.  34),  with  which  it  has  great  similarity,  and 
has  been  by  many  confounded,  in  that  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of 
an  imparted  peculiar  poison. 

_ Under  an  attack  of  severe  burning  pain,  a circumscribed  hard  swelling 
IS  produced,  on  which  numerous  pustules  arise;  these  bursting,  many  sieve- 

?in,  from  which  bloody  ichor  escapes^nd  at 
tlie  bottom  of  which  mortified  cellular  tissue  is  seen  ; the  skin  grows  dark 

arr-i’l7-  ^ “to  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  deep  parts 

are  all  in  a state  of  mortification  before  it  appears  externally.  If  the^skin 

?he  dSd^'SllularT"'"^  apertures,  or  by  mortification, 

e dead  cellular  tissue  appears  as  a whitish-gray  lump,  or,  in  large  carbun 

f intermixed  with  grayish-white  and  bloSy  shreds 

ith  great  surrounding  inflammation,  which  runs  into  suppuration  In  which 

S/  T ^ ^ollular  tissue  aTar^e  ^ 

ferent,  often?,  ,'„ge  a,  the  hand,  ota  Silf 

and  is  sometimes  only  sHglf  soretimef  accompanies  it  from  the  first ; 
arises  the  difference^bS^  Hence 

pathic,  and  benignant  carbuncle.  ^ pestilential,  idio- 

naturefrom  any^^fthe  fomw says  J.  Hunter,  “of  a different 

/ place,  and  is  pretty 

(«)InJoun,alvoNG™u„dvoNW.™,vol.iii.p„t.i.p.81. 
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circumscribed,  even  forming  a broad,  flat.  Arm  tumour ; it  begins  in  the  skin,  almost  like 
a pimple,  and  goes  deeper  and  deeper,  spreading  with  a broad  base  under  the  skin,  in 
the  cellular  membrane ; and,  although  considerably  tumefied,  yet  this  does  not  arise  from 
the  extravasation  of  coagulating  lymph  producing  adhesions  which  are  to  retain  life,  for 
the  very  cells  into  which  it  is  extravasated  become  dead.  It  produces  a suppuration,  hut 
not  an  abscess,  somewhat  similar  to  the  erysipelatous,  when  the  inflammation  passes  into 
the  cellular  membrane ; for,  as  there  are  no  adhesions,  the  matter  lies  in  the  cells  where 
it  was  formed,  almost  like  water  in  an  anasarca;  but  still  it  is  not  diffused  through  the 
uninflamed  cellular  membrane,  as  in  the  erysipelatous,  for  it  appears  to  extend  no  further 
than  the  inflammation.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  there  was  a limitation  to  the 
extent  beyond  which  this  species  of  inflammation  could  not  go,  and  at  these  limits  the 
adhesive  inflammation  took  place  to  confine  the  matter  within  the  bounds  of  the  carbuncle. 
A difi’used  ulceration  on  the  inside,  for  the  exit  of  the  matter,  takes  place,  making  a num- 
ber of  openings  in  the  skin.”  (pp.  272,  3.) 

Hunter’s  observations,  that  “ there  are  generally  more  carbuncles  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  a great  number  succeeding  each  other,  which  would  almost  seem  to  produce  each 
other  in  this  succession,”  I cannot,  from  my  own  observation,  confirm.  Generally  I have 
noticed  them  to  occur  singly,  but  occasionally  there  may  be  more. — J.  F.  S. 

The  carbuncle  “ appears,”  says  the  same  writer,  “ to  have  some  affinity  to  the  boil ; but 
the  boil  differs  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  more  of  the  true  inflammation,  therefore  spreads 
less,  and  is  more  peculiar  to  the  young  than  the  old,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  it 
partakes  more  of  the  true  inflammation.”  As  to'the  causes  of  the  disease  he  observes:  — 
“ As  death  is  produced  in  a great  deal  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and,  I believe,  in  it 
only,  except  the  skin  giving  way,  which  I believe  is  by  ulceration  principally,  it  becomes 
a question  whether  this  mortification  arises  from  tlie  nature  of  the  inflammation,  or  rather 
from  the  matter  being  confined  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  ? I suspect  the 
latter ; for,  I find  that  if  this  matter  escapes  from  these  cells,  and  comes  into  uninflamed 
cells,  it  produces  mortification  there.”  (pp.  273,  4.) 

Copeland  (a)  well  observes : — “Anthrax  rarely  occurs  excepting  in  habits  of  body  evin- 
cing more  or  less  cachexy,  with  sanguineous  plethora,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions. For  some  days  before  its  eruption,  the  patient  complains  of  anorexia  and  increased 
disorder  of  these  functions,  and  of  lassitude,  chills,  or  shiverings.  With  the  development 
of  the  tumour  the  febrile  commotion  increases,  and  presents  the  usual  concomitants  of 
inflammatory  fever.  If  sphacelation  takes  place,  or  if  the  ulceration  is  protracted,  the 
attendant  fever  assumes  gradually  an  adynamic  character ; and,  in  delicate,  old,  or  very 
cachectic  persons,  it  is  nervous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement.”  (p.  1055.) 

Perrez  (b)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  physiology  of  carbuncle : — “ The  ma- 
lignant carbuncle  of  ontologique  authors  is  a violent  inflammation  of  the  tegument  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  produced  from  an  irritation  pre-existing  in  some  organ,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  tissue  where  the 
carbuncle  is  developed.  The  irritation  causing  this  inflammation  is  so  active  and  severe 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  production  of  gangrene  in  a more  or  less  large 
part  of  the  tissue  it  attacks  ; but  we  may,  by  prompt  and  powerful  antiphlogistic  means, 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  inflammation,  and  thus  stop  the  gangrene  and  other  consecutive 
symptoms.  Whatever  be  the  organ  whence  the  irritation  causing  carbuncles  springs, 
the  violent  pains,  of  which  the  inflamed  part  is  the  seat,  may  reproduce  a more  or  less 
severe  irritation,  exasperate  that  which  already  exists,  and  produce  in  some  organ,  but 
most  commonly  in  the  stomach,  a fresh  irritation,  all  of  which  may  become  dangerous 
if  not  physiologically  contended  with.  ♦ * * If  an  irritation  be  established  in  an  import- 
ant organ  it  produces  the  following  effect  on  the  carbuncle : — the  irritation  which  has 
caused  the  latter  will  be  repelled  by  that  of  the  recently  affected  organ ; the  carbuncle 
becomes  pallid,  the  pains  diminish,  but  the  new  irritation  will  increase,  and  with  it  the 
patient’s  danger.  This  must  be  put  a stop  to,  and  then  tlie  inflammation  will  reappear  on 
the  skin,  or  even,  according  as  the  remedies  employed  have  diminished  the  disposition 
to  irritation,  the  inflammation  may  not  reappear.  The  carbuncle  will  be  averted  without 
the  complete  cure  of  the  patient  being  retarded.  In  some  rare  instances,  this  same  dis- 
position to  irritation  will  be  so  great,  that  the  carbuncle  and  the  secondary’  irritation 
which  it  has  brought  back,  exasperated,  or  produced,  will  co-exist  with  equal  intensity. 
The  gorging  caused  by  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  and  so  very  rapid, 
that  it  cannot  be  stopped  quickly  enough,  neither  can  the  tissues  stretch  sufficiently  to 
avert  the  strangulation  of  the  gorged  parts,  and  hence  results  gangrene.”  (pp.  585,  6.)] 

(a)  Above  quote<l. 

(5)  Olwervation  (Tun  Anthrax  ou  Clmrlion  Matin,  Annalra  <Ic  la  Mixiecine  t’lij-siologiqiie,  vol.  vii. 
traite  pliysiologiquement  etgueri;  in  Hroussaib’  Paris,  182 j. 
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119.  Benignant  frequently  occurs  without  manifest  cause, 

even  in  healthy  persons;  commonly  in  poor  persons,  who  live  in  unhea.lthy 
neighbourhoods,  eat  bad  food,  and  are  very  much  reduced  by  preceding 
disease  ; also  with  impurities  of  the  bowels.  Carbuncle  is  in  most  cases  the 
consequence  of  metastasis  of  deleterious  matter  (rheumatic  or  gouty.)  It 
takes  place  at  every  age,  in  either  sex,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  great  lieats  of  summer.  The  Malignant  Carbuncle  is  never  con- 
nected with  previous  fever. 

(English  surgeons  generally  do  not  hold  with  the  metastatic  origin  of  carbuncle,  but 
believe  it  rather  dependent  on  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  on  general  disturb- 
ance or  break-up  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  it  is  often  noticed  in  women  on  the  subsi- 
dence of  menstruation,  but  more  commonly  in  elderly  men  who  have  lived  freely  and 
worn  their  constitutions  out.  Raver  says  that  carbuncle  occurs  most  frequently  in  spring 
and  summer ; and  our  author  that  it  happens  especially  in  the  great  heats  of  summer. 
I have  not,  however,  observed  it  more  common  at  one  than  another  time  of  the  year. — 
J.F.  S.] 

120.  The  danger  of  carbuncle  depends  on  its  size,  seat,  on  the  presence 
of  many  such  swellings,  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  general 
disease  connected  with  it. 


[Astley  Cooper  observes : — “ Carbuncle  generally  does  well,  except  when  situated  on 
the  head  or  neck.  Though  persons  recover  from  carbuncles  of  an  enormous  size  upon 
the  back,  yet  very  small  ones  on  the  head  or  neck  will  often  destroy : indeed,  I never 
saw  a patient  who  recovered  from  any  considerable  carbuncle  upon  the  head ; in  these  casf « 
there  is  effusion  upon  the  brain,  producing  compression.”  (p.  243.)  Carbuncle  on  thu 
head  is  rare ; I have  not  seen  above  two  or  three  cases  of  it. — J.  F.  S.] 

121.  In  the  Benignant  Carbuncle,  the  internal  treatment  is  always  guided 
by  the  difference  of  the  fever  and  the  cause  of  the  carbuncle.  A strict  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  is  rarely  indicated,  but  rather  in  most  cases  a mild 
sudorific  treatment,  emptying  of  the  intestinal  canal,  emetics  and  the  em- 
ployment of  dilute  mineral  acids.  When  the  powers  of  the  patient  sink, 
which  always  happens  on  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  a more  strenolh- 
ening  treatment  is  needed.  ° 


122.  The  local  trea,tment  consists  in  making  very  early  a cross  cut  of 
sufiicient  depth,  by  which  the  constriction  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  relieved. 

le  wound  is  to  be  bandaged  witli  stimulating  digestive  salves,  the  sloue-hv 
cellular  tissue  to  be  removed,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  produce  ffood  sup- 
puration. If  sloughs  have  formed,  still  the  cuts  must  be  made,  or  the  pre- 
vious  openinp  enlarged,  the  sloughs  removed,  (which  treatment  is  pre- 
terable  to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  butyr  of  antimony  and  other 
caustics,)  in  order  to  make  an  escape  for  the  gangrenous  juiL,  collected 
ben^th  them  and  to  prevent  its  acting  on  the  whole  organism.  The  further 
patment  is  to  be  after  the  rules  laid  down  for  gangrene.  It  is  not  true 
that  merely  softening  poultices  do  harm,  and  favour  the  proo-ress  of  the 
repeated  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that,  after  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  carbuncle  by  a cross  cut,  the  cure  is  effected  most  simnW  bw  ti  ^ 
continued  use  of  softening  poultices.  I J y ^he 

buncle.  I have  often  Satisfied  myself  that  it  was  treatment  of  car- 

the  skin,  the  edges  of  which,  after^separation  of  the  preserve 

grenoSjule^nd  thJ°dS^^  °*itlet  forthTcolleSg  g^^^^ 
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deep  into  it,  (the  carbuncle,)  to  give  a breathing  to  the  humour.”  And  perhaps  it  may 
be,  that  to  this  practice  must  be  attributed  tlie  cause  of  his  very  remarkable,  and  to  us 
almost  incredible  statement: — “ I never  saw  a true  carbuncle  suppurate.”  (p.  87.) 

Bromfikld  (a)  recommends  injections  of  bark  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  but  also 
“ strongly  inculcates  the  necessity,  at  a proper  time,  of  making  an  opening  sufficient  to 
draw  out  the  slough;  for,  in  case  you  rely  on  that  opening  which  is  generally  made  by 
nature,  the  thin  matter  only  will  be  discharged,  and  the  sloughed  or  flocculent  membranes 
will  remain,  and  the  orifice  close  up.  When  this  is  the  case,  how  greatly  detrimental  at 
present,  as  well  as  troublesome  in  future,  it  may  prove  to  the  patient,  every  practitioner 
in  Surgery  can  declare.”  (p.  129.) 

The  free  incision  of  carbuncle,  generally  in  a crucial  form  and  deep,  was  also  recom- 
mended, years  since,  by  Cooper,  Abernethy  and  most  other  English  surgeons,  John 
PEAR.SON  almost  alone  excepted,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the  skin,  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  chance  of  its  destruction,  by  the  burrowing  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pent-up  ill-conditioned  pus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue ; 
so  that,  although  Dupuytren  has  rather  more  pointedly  stated,  that  “ the  treatment,  like 
that  of  all  inflammations  with  strangulation,  consists  in  the  methodical  employment  of 
incision  which  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  carbuncle,  and  of  which  the  ends  must  pass 
two  or  three  times  beyond  its  boundary,”  (p.  112,)  yet  our  French  friends  have  no  right 
to  claim  either  for  him  or  for  Rayer  the  origination  of  that  practice. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made,  stimulating  poultices  of  either  port  wine,  stale 
beer  grounds,  or  yeast  with  linseed  meal,  should  be  employed  to  hasten  the  separation  of 
the  slough ; which  effected,  the  large  hole  caxised  by  its  voidance  must  be  treated  with  a 
common  poultice,  to  encourage  granulations ; and,  if  these  be  sluggish,  some  gentle  stimu- 
lant, as  lint  dipped  in  nitric  acid  wash  or  black  wash,  may  be  laid  on  the  sore  and  covered 
with  the  poultice. — J.  F.  S. 

Physick  (b),  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  recommends,  as  highly  beneficial,  the  application  of 
caustic  vegetable  alkali  in  quantity  sufficient  to  completely  destroy  the  skin  when,  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  appearance  of  pimples  and  small  orifices  show  that 
the  process  of  making  an  opening  through  the  skin  to  allow  the  dead  parts  and  acrid 
fluids  to  pass  out  has  commenced.  “ In  all  the  cases  in  which  he  has  used  the  caustic  in  this 
manner,”  he  observes,  “ the  sufferings  of  the  patient  ceased  as  soon  as  the  pain  from  the 
caustic  subsided.  It  operates  by  destroying  in  a few  minutes  that  portion  of  the  skin 
covering  the  mortified  parts  which,  if  left  to  be  removed  by  ulceration,  would  require 
several  days  for  its  completion,  occasioning  the  chief  part  of  the  pain  and  danger  attend- 
ant on  and  consequent  to  the  disease.”  (p.  I?.").)  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease  that  the  skin  covering  the  dead  cellular  tissue  should  also  die,  then  Physick’s 
practice  would  be  very  satisfactory.  But,  as  the  object  is  to  save  the  skin,  which  cannot, 
however,  always  be  effected,  though  it  ought  always  to  be  attempted,  and  in  most  cases 
is  managed  by  making  incisions  through  it  early,  and  so  relieving  the  tension  which 
causes  the  sloughing  of  the  skin,  then  Physick’s  treatment  is  decidedly  improper. 

The  use  of  blisters  in  carbuncle  was  also  first  proposed  by  Physick  ; but  he  now  doubts 
their  value.  He  says : — ‘ ‘ From  the  great  power  of  blisters  in  checking  mortification,  when 
proceeding  from  some  kinds  of  inflammation,  I once  entertained  high  expectations  of 
their  utility  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax.  But,  though  I have  found  them  serviceable  in 
abating  the  burning  pain  attending  the  inflammation,  they  have  not  shown  any  power 
in  counteracting  its  progress  to  mortification.”  (p.  179.^  Coates  (c),  however,  thinks 
“ Still  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  these  remedies  (epispastics)  possess  a high 
value  in  certain  cases.  * * * Although  they  may  sometimes  accelerate  rather  than  re- 
tard the  mortification  of  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  where  they  very  seldom  produce  vesi- 
cation, they  appear  to  circumscribe  the  inflammation,  and  thus  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  disease,  (p.  30.)  The  commencement  of  the  second  stage,”  he  says,  “ is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  the  use  of  blisters,  and  the  most  fitting  cases  those  where  the  extent 
and  the  situation  of  the  swelling  preclude  the  knife.”  He  also  mentions  a case  in  which 
almost  immediately  a blister  caused  a complete  line  of  demarcation  where  the  mortifi- 
cation of  an  anthrax  of  the  M'orst  kind  was  spreading  rapidly.  The  swelling  was  situ- 
ated on  the  first  cervical  vertebra  aud;extended  some  inches  on  the  scalp,  very  dangerous 
cerebral  symptoms  came  on,  but  yielded  readily  to  the  blister,  (p.  30.) 

(n)  Quoted  at  the  head  of  tile  article. 

(fc)  Case  of  Carbuncle,  with  some  Remarks  on  (c)  Hays’  .Vmcrican  Cycloptcdia  of  Practical 
the  use  of  Caustic  in  that  disease;  in  Chapman’s  Medicine  and  Surgery, — article  Anthrax,  vol.  ii. 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Philadelphia,  1886.  Svo. 

Sciences,  vol.  ii.  Philadelphia,  1821.  8vo.  ’ 
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■ Peruez  (a),  -svlio  is  a disciple  of  Broussais,  does  not  consider  incision  of  a carbuncle 
sufficient  unless  it  produces  free  bleeding,  and,  it  it  do  not,  then  leeches  aie  indispensable, 
“ the  incision  merely  putting  an  end  to  the  mechanical  cause  which  adds  to  the  existing 
irritation ; and  the  latter  continuing  after,  although  much  diminished  by  the  separation 
of  the  slough,  requires  a persistence  in  the  antiphlogistic  remedies  to  lessen  still  further 
and  to  put  it  out  completely.  Mavsh-mallow  or  linseed-meal  poultices  must  be  used,  and 
if,  from  any  cause,  the  inflammation  be  re-excited,  local  and  general  means  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  In  the  case  which  Perbez  mentions  as  having  treated  on  these  principles, 
the  advantage  gained  does  not  seem  so  great  as  he  would  wish  to  be  inferred.  On  the 
first  day  thirty  leeches  and  on  the  second  fifteen  leeches  were  applied,  and  the  carbuncle 
covered  up  in  boiled  marsh-mallow  poultices.  The  patient  was  strictly  debarred  from 
all  solid  or  liquid  food  for  three  days,  during  which  time  she  was,  being  of  a nervo-san- 
guineous  temperament,  well  drenched  with  a quantity  of  acidulated  and  gummy  drinks. 
In  the  following  days  the  sloughs  separated,  and,  as  usual,  the  pain  almost  entirely  sub- 
sided. A short  time  after,  the  surface  again  inflamed,  leeches  were  applied  around,  the 
wound  did  well,  but,  from  the  recital  of  the  case,  although  not  positively  stated,  probably 
not  very  quickly. 

The  older  surgeons,  and  even  Pouteau,  employed  caustic,  and  even  the  actual  cau- 
tery ; but  both  practices  are  now  completely  exploded.] 

123.  The  3Ialignant  Car bu?icle  requires,  especially,  the  proper  treatment 
of  its  accompanying  fever,  and  the  local  application  of  stimulating  poultices, 
even  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  other  caustics,  if  the  swelling  will  not 
proceed  : the  other  treatment  agrees  with  that  already  described. 


Third  Section. — Of  Inflammation  in  certain  Special  Organs. 


I.— OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Le  Cat,  C.  L.,  Memoire  sur  I’Extirpation  des  Amygdales  Squirrheuses,  in  the 
Journal  de  Medecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.  1755. 

Loms,  Sur  la  Eesection  des  Amygdales  Tume'fiees,  in  the  Mem.  de  I’Acade'mie  de 
Chirurgie,  vol.  v.  p.  423. 

Desault,  CEuvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  ii. 

Perrin,  N.,  Diss.  sur  la  Rescission  des  Amygdales,  Paris,  an  xm.  4to. 

Lehwehs,  H.,  Diss.  de  Scirrho  Tonsillarum.  Berol.,  1817.  8vo. 

• Thomas,  Description  of  an  improved  Method  of  tying  Diseased  Tonsils 

in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  ’ 

voLT’T820,^N;vembeil  p“  Physical  Sciences, 

inSe^MSl^JuTyHs^  physiologiques  et  pathologiques,  sur  laLuette, 

1 hloyens  Chirurgicaux  appliquds  au  Traitement  de  l’Amydalit6.  Paris, 


124  or  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  Tonsib^  (Angina  Tonsil- 

Ians,  Lat. ; Kchlsucht,  Germ. ; Esquinancie,  Fr.,)  when  accomnanied  Lv 
rnuch  swelling,  interferes  with  swallowing  and  breathing ; the  patients  slak 
through  the  nose,  and  are  much  troubled  by  the  phleirm  which  cell  on?  • 
the  throat.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  singinrand  p5n  in  Se  f 

according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  are  present, 

(a)  As  above. 
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125.  This  inflammation  originates  most  commonly  from  cold  in  delicate 
persons  unused  to  exposure  to  the  air,  also  from  any  severe  irritation  of 
the  tliroat,  from  spreading  of  the  inflammation  from  otlier  parts,  from  the 
venereal  disease,  from  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  so  on. 

126.  In  most  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  resolved;  not 
unfrequently  it  runs  into  suppuration  less  indeed  as  consequence  of  its 
own  activity  than  of  a peculiar  disposition  which  inflammations  of  the 
throat  in  many  persons  have  to  pass  into  suppuration,  more  especially  if 
former  attacks  of  the  kind  have  terminated  in  a similar  manner.  This 
may  be  looked  for  when  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  has  existed  for 
several  days  with  uniform  severity,  when  the  sensation  of  pressure  in  the 
throat  becomes  greater  and  much  mucus  is  collected  therein.  The  passing 
into  hardening  is  never  observed  in  active,  rapid  inflammation  of  die 
throat,  but  when  it  creeps  on  slowly  and  recurs  frequently ; the  consequence 
of  which  is,  a growth  (or  hypertrophy)  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  tonsil 
gland  rather  than  an  actual  hardening.  The  passage  into  gangrene  is 
always. dependent  on  a malignant  character  of  the  accompanying  fever, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

[Abscess  in  the  tonsil  having  once  occurred,  is  veiy  commonly  again  and  again  pro- 
duced whenever  inflammation  attacks  the  gland,  and  so  quickly  that  any  attempt  to 
prevent  its  formation  is  useless,  the  inflammation  rushing,  as  it  were,  headlong  into 
suppuration.  During  its  course  the  agony  and  inconvenience  are  very  great ; but,  on 
the  bursting  or  opening  of  the  abscess,  the  symptoms  as  suddenly  cease. 

Dr.  T WEEDiE  (a)  says,  that  although  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  results  from  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation,  “ it  is,  however,  in  some  instances  congenital,  and  occasionally 
appears  to  be  hereditary,  and  in  such  individuals  it  is  often  associated  with  traces  of  the 
strumous  diathesis.  The  enlargement  generally  exists  without  induration  of  the  tonsil, 
more  especially  when  it  occurs  in  3'oung  persons : when  it  arises  as  a consequence  of  in- 
flammation, and  more  particularly  in  elderly  people,  the  enlargement  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  induration.”  (p.  185.) 

Gangrene  of  the  tonsils  is  very  rare,  and  in  the  two  cases,  both  fatal,  mentioned  by 
Guebsent  ( b),  it  was  only  attendant  on  more  important  disease.  In  the  first  case  the 
tonsils  appeared  to  be  attacked  simply  with  severe  inflammation,  and  were  fortunately 
relieved  by  antiphlogistic  treatment ; but  subsequently  they  became  livid,  produced  a 
secretion  resembling  wine  lees,  and  very  offensive,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  the 
patient  died.  On  examination,  besides  softening  and  black  or  dark-grayish  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  the  same  change  was  found  in  a portion  of  the  ri^ht 
lung.  In  the  second  case,  the  tonsils  were  at  first  hut  slightly  inflamed  ; on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  however,  they  assumed  a brownish  colour,  and  a very  offensive  smell, 
and  when  cut  iuto  were  not  painful.  The  patient  gradually  sunk  witli  vomiting  and 
severe  gastro-enteritis,  but  unaccompanied  with  much  febrile  excitement.  After  death  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  part  of  the  small  intestines  were  bright  red, 
and  in  the  former  covered  with  a white  soft  elastic  false  membrane,  (p.  134.)]  ; 

127.  The  treatment  differs  according  to  tlie  activity  of  the  inflam- 

mation and  the  accompanying  fever.  In  slight  inflammation  mild  dia-  . 
phoretics  are  of  service,  as  elder  and  lime-flower  tea,  solution  of  acetate  : 
of  ammonia,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  so  on ; in  the  more  active  | 
degree,  bleeding,  application  of  leeches,  nitre  in  emulsion,  calomel.  For  | 
bathing  the  inflamed  part  soothing  decoctions  are  used  in  form  of  gargles 
or  injections,  which  latter  more  retidily  clear  away  the  mucus  and  do  not 
produce  any  straining  of  tlie  parts.  The  inhaling  of  warm  soothing  vapours  ■ 
also  serves  the  same  purpose.  | 

[Dr.  Watson  (c)  says  the  only  gargle  he  considers  “ admissible  in  tlie  commencement  i 
of  the  malady,  is  a gargle  of  wann  milk  and  water.  * • * But  far  better  than  any-  t 

(a)  Diseases  of  tlic  Tliroat;  in  Cyclopaidia  of  (i)  Dict.de  Medccine,  Tol.  ii. — Article,  Angine  • 
Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  Gangreneuse.  ! 

(c)  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  London,  1S43.  avo. 
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locul  ftpplicution  to  tliG  infiflniGcl  ftiuccSj  is  the  stG8.ni  of  hot  ■\v8tcr  ^ 
hoDinsr  for  resolution  of  thG  inflammation,  or  whether  we  desire  to  pro- 
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these  are  made  witli  the  palate-lancet  or  with  a common  bistoury,  the  edge 
of  which  is  guarded  nearly  to  the  point,  or  with  the  pJiarynffOtome.  ^ The 
patient  is  to  be  placed  so  that  the  light  may  fall  into  his  mouth,  which  is 
kept  open  by  thrusting  a piece  of  cork  between  the  molar  teeth  ; the  tongue 
is  pressed  down  with  a spatula,  and  shallow  cuts  are  made  with  the  instru- 
ment just  mentioned  into  tlie  swollen  tonsils.  The  bleeding  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  soothing  luke-warm  gargles. 

[In  scarifying  the  tonsils,  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  carotid  artery,  or  some 
branch,  which  will  continue  bleeding  and  cause  serious  alarm.  Watson  mentions  in 
bis  Lectures  a case  of  fatal  bleeding  from  wound  of  the  internal  carotid  artery : — “ Only 
a very  few  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  it  was  struck  by  a surgeon  while  scarifying  a gentle- 
man’s tonsil,  and  he  died  in  three  minutes.”  In  another  case,  which  occurred  under 
Watson’s  own  care  in  1838,  in  which  the  tonsil  glands,  during  convalescence  from 
scarlet  fever,  having  become  so  enlarged  as  to  impede  breathing  considerably,  “ the 
surgeon  in  attendance  punctured  the  tonsils.  The  next  day  a good  deal  of  haemorrhage 
took  place ; and  this  recurred  several  times,  to  a considerable  and  even  alarming  amount. 
When  the  clots  that  formed  were  wiped  away  with  a sponge,  the  blood  could  be  seen 
welling  out  in  a little  stream,  with  a pulsating  motion,  from  a small  incision  in  the  left 
tonsil.  The  haemorrhage  was  ultimately,  after  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  arrested,  by 
applying  a pencil  of  lunar  caustic  freely  within  the  bleeding  orifice.”  (p.  792.) 

I believe,  in  such  a case,  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  would  be  preferable  to  any  other 
remedy,  and  should  certainly  employ  it  if  opportunity  occurred. — J.  F.  S.] 

129.  When  the  inflammation  subsides,  but  the  swelling  still  continues, 
astringent  remedies,  as  the  liquor  ammonice  acetatis,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, sage,  vinegar,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  added  gradually  to  the  gargles, 
by  the  proper  employment  of  which  the  disposition  of  the  parts  to  chronic 
inflammation  is  prevented. 

1 30.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  tonsil,  which  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  above-noticed  signs  (par.  126),  by  fluctuation  on  touching  the  tonsil 
with  the  finger,  and  often  by  the  pus  itself  showing  through,  and  it  does 
not  break  of  itself  under  the  use  of  softening  gargles,  great  danger  of  suffo- 
cation, or  burrowing  of  the  pus,  is  to  be  feared  ; and  it  must  then  be  opened 
with  a yarded  bistoury,  or  the  pharyngotome,  used  as  in  scarification  of 
the  tonsils.  Irritation  of  the  throat,  and  straining  by  vomiting,  often  effect 
the  bursting  of  the  abscess.  After  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  soothing 
gargles  with  honey  are  to  be  frequently  used,  and  commonly  produce  a 
speedy  cure.  In  rare  cases  the  abscess  penetrates  externally  beneath  the 
jaw,  and  then  must  be  treated  as  common  abscess. 
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deep-seated ; but  fluctuation,  generally  obscure  indeed,  must  be  felt,  before  we  presume 
to  thrust  an  instrument  into  the  tumour.  If  this  point  be  not  fully  ascertained,  a polvDus 
may  be  misUiken  for  an  abscess  of  the  tonsil.”  (p.  255.)  ‘ 

Burns  considers  that  the  bursting  of  a tonsillar  abscess  is  attended  with  much  danger. 
He  says : — “ Whenever  the  abscess  bursts,  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  filled  by  a gush  of 
matter,  every  obstruction  to  the  free  entrance  of  the  air  is  suddenly  removed,  the  patient 
fetches  an  involuntary  and  deep  inspiration,  air  and  matter  rush  together  into  "the  trachea 
and  death,  from  suflTocation,  is  almost  the  immediate  consequence.”  And,  in  support  of 

this  statement,  he  mentions  the  case  of  a strong,  active,  young  man  who  thus  lost  his  life  : 

“ He  had  been  complaining  for  a few  days  of  a sore  throat,  for  which  he  had  consulted 
his  surgeon,  who  had  employed  the  usual  remedies.  The  inflammation  terminated  in 
suppuration  ; the  abscess  enlarged,  till,  at  length,  the  tumour  occupied  almost  entirely  the 
fauces  ; yet,  ten  minutes  before  his  death,  he  was  walking  about  the  house,  restless  indeed 
anxious,  and  gasping  for  breath.  The  bursting  of  the  abscess  and  death  followed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  that  no  measures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  latter  event.  The  cause 
of  death  was  not  conjectured  in  this  instance.  The  body  was  examined,  and  the  trachea 
found  deluged  with  purulent  matter.  To  prevent  a similar  accident,  it  would  be  advis- 
able, where  the  tumour  is  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  great,  to  puncture  the  ab- 
scess as  we  would  do  a hydrocele.  Were  the  matter  evacuated  through  a cauula,  there 
would  be  no  risk  of  its  finding  way  into  the  windpipe,  and,  if  the  stilet  were  made  to  pro- 
ject only  a little  beyond  the  canula,  the  trocar  may  be  as  safely  used  as  any  other  instru- 
ment.” (p.  257,  8.) 

In  most  cases  of  tonsillar  abscess,  the  effort  of  vomiting  excited  by  emetics  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  burst  the  walls  and  discharge  the  pus;  but,  if  this  treatment  be 
ineffectual,  and  the  patient’s  breathing  be  much  interfered  with,  it  is  better  to  open  the 
abscess,  for  which  Allan  Burns  gives  the  following  directions : — “ One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  parts  in  connexion  with  the  tonsil,  will,  in  entering  the  knife  into  an  abscess 
here,  take  care  not  to  direct  its  point  in  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw ; for,  he  is  well 
aware,  that  if  he  do  this,  he  may  injure  a large  artery.  He  will  push  the  instrument 
into  the  front  of  the  cyst  and  carry  it  directly  backwards,  as  if  he  intended  to  cutoff  a 
segment  of  the  tumour ; if  he  follow  this  course,  and  transfix  the  abscess,  the  worst 
which  can  happen  will  be  injury  of  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  a trivial  accident  when 
compared  with  the  effects  resulting  from  opening  a large  blood-vessel.”  (p.  257.) 

I think,  however,  that  a gum-fleam  is  the  most  convenient  instrument ; its  edge  should 
be  rested  against  the  enlarged  gland,  as  near  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  as  possible, 
to  penetrate  the  swelling  and  then  moved  vertically  and  gently  up  and  down,  the  handle 
of  the  instrument  being  held  like  a pen,  till  the  abscess  is  penetrated,  which  in  general 
is  done  quickly,  and  immediately  the  pus  appears  the  fleam  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is 
recommended,  very  properly,  that  the  incision  or  puncture  should  be  made  directly  back- 
wards or  from  without,  inwards  and  backwards,  to  avoid  puncturing  tlie  internal  carotid 
artery  which  might  be  easily  done  if  the  knife  or  fleam  were  thrust  outwards. 

The  student  is  always  very  properly  exhorted  to  puncture  tonsillar  abscess  with  great 
caution,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  carotid  artery.  But,  although  this  operation  must  be 
often  cai’elessly  and  clumsily  enough  performed,  yet  dangerous  bleeding  is  not  so  fre- 
quent as  might  be  expected ; and  I have  only  been  able  to  collect  the  following  authentic 
accounts : — 

PoRTAi.  (a)  mentions  a case  in  which,  in  performing  this  operation  with  a pharyngo- 
tome,  “ a dexterous  surgeon  of  Montpellier  had  the  misfortune  to  open  a large  artery,  and 
see  the  patient  perish  of  so  severe  a haemorrhage  that  nothiug  could  arrest  it.”  (p.  509.) 
Allan  Burns  also  says: — “In  this  country,  (Scotland,)  I have  been  informed  that  a 
surgeon,  in  opening  a tonsillitic  abscess,  actually  did  plunge  the  knife  into  the  carotid.' 

I need  hardly  add  that  he  lost  his  patient  before  he  could  suppress  the  bleeding.”  (p.  256.) 
My  late  colleague  T'vrrell  was  accustomed  to  mention,  in  his  Surgical  Lectures,  a case 
to  which  he  was  fetched  by  a practitioner,  who,  having  punctured  an  abscess  in  the  tonsil 
gland,  the  wound  was  immediately  followed  by  severe  bleeding,  and  the  patient  was 
dead  before  he  could  reach  the  house.  Sir  Bknjamin  Brodie  informs  me  that  he  is 
cognizant  of  two  cases  in  which  deatli  from  bleeding  ensued  after  the  puncture  of  ton- ' 
sillar  abscess. 

From  the  puncture  of  an  immature  tonsillar  abscess,  alarming  haemorrhage  may  occur, 
without,  however,  destroying  life ; for  the  following  instance  of  wluch  I am  indebted  to ' 
my  friend  La'wrence  : — 

Case. — “ In  a gentleman  labouring  under  cyuanche  tonsillaris,  a premature  puncture 
was  made,  with  the  expectation  of  evacuating  matter.  A most  profuse  bleeding  ensued, 

(n)  Cours  d'Anatomie  Mi’dicnlc,  vol.  v. 
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which  stopped  from  the  occurrence  of  fainting,  and  did  not  recur.  It,  however,  not  only 
seriously  alarmed  the  patient  and  those  around  him,  but  also  the  gentleman  made 
the  puncture.  A long  time  elapsed  before  the  patient  recovered  his  strength.  J 

131.  When  inflammation  of  the  throat  passes  into  mortification,  the 
fever  especially  must  be  treated  according'  to  its  character.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  removing  the  sloughs  and  foul  ichor  from  the  throat 
by  injection  of  decoction  of  bark,  of  scordium  with  alum,  camphorated 
vinegar,  and  so  on.  Hydrochloric  acid  with  honey  applied  with  a pencil  of 
charpie  on  the  mortified  part  is  of  great  use. 

132.  The  hardening  of  the  tonsils  which  remains  after  inflammation, 
is  of  a good  character ; it  is  little  painful,  but  is  commonly  subject  to 
repeated  inflammatory  attacks,  yet  very  seldom  does  it  run  into  cancer.  It 
may  be  treated  with  gargles  of  hemlock,  belladonna,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, and  so  on ; by  rubbing  of  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  externally 
upon  the  neck,  by  the  internal  use  of  hemlock  and  by  derivation,  by  repeated 
scarifications  and  the  frequent  use  of  leeches.  If  inflammation  should  occur 
and  run  on  to  abscess,  suppuration  must  be  suitably  promoted,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess  delayed  till  all  hardness  has  subsided.  In  hardening  of 
the  tonsils,  frequent  painting  during  the  day  with  fresh  juice  of  clielidonium, 
at  first  mixed  with  honey  of  roses,  but  subsequently  pure,  is  very  efficient. 

[Else  (a),  who,  many  years  since,  was  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  denied  that 
this  so-called  scirrhus  of  the  tonsils  was  true  scirrhus ; the  tonsils,  in  his  opinion,  never 
being  afiFected  with  scirrhosity.  And  Tweedie  (6)  observes  on  this  point : — “ It  is  more 
consistent  with  pathological  anatomy  to  ascribe  those  cases  of  supposed  scirrhus  of  the 
tonsils  to  hypertrophy  and  induration  alone.”  (p.  185.) 

A very  common  attendant  on  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  a disagreeable  roughness  of 
the  voice ; and  deafness  also  is  produced,  either  by  blocking  up  the  apertures  of  the  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  or  by  pressing  against  their  cartilaginous  part.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
within  the  last  few  years,  that  enlarged  tonsils  are  the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  of 
stammering,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  very  freely  lopped  by  the  practi- 
tioner who  broached  the  opinion,  but  the  success  of  his  operations  has  been  less  than  he 
would  wish  to  allow  (c). 


Local  treatment  with  astrinaent  earales.  in  these  cases,  is  nf1  ini p honofit  pt,,i 


i uc  viujuc,  tuc  luusiis,  ouce  eiJiar; 

under  excitement,  again  and  again  enlarge,  and  be  very  troublesome.— J.  F.  S. 


vol.  ii.  p.  587. 
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by  the  bleeding  from  completing  the  operation,  and  brought  away  only  a small  frag- 
ment. “ In  the  course  of  fourteen  days  the  calculus  dropped  from  the  tonsil  into  tlie 
mouth,”  and  the  patient  did  well.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  calculus  also  escaped 
from  the  tonsil  into  the  mouth.  Rukns  says  that  “ these  and,  indec-d,  all  tonsillitic 
concretions  have  been  distinguished  by  a fetid  stercoraceous  odour.  Sometimes  the 
concretion  does  not  acquire  the  same  degree  of  solidity  as  in  the  cases  mentioned.  In 
some  patients  it  forms  in  the  crypta;  of  the  tonsil,  enlarging  them,  and  even  projecting 
into  the  fauces.  Where  it  assumes  that  form,  it  can,  by  any  blunt  instrument,  l)e  turned 
out  from  the  recesses  of  the  tonsil  in  gritty  masses  of  a dirty-white  colour.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  gritty  matter  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  some  deranged  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pick  the  foreign  substance  from  the  tonsil,  and, 
to  prevent  its  reproduction,  the  bowels  must  be  restored  to  their  natural  action.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  affection.”  (pp.  2C3-.5.)] 

133.  If  the  swelling  of  the  hardened  tonsils  be  so  great  tliat  breatliing 
and  swallowing  become  very  difficult,  their  partial  extirpation  is  necessary. 
If  tlie  swelling  be  not  very  great,  two  or  three  transverse,  but  not  very 
deep,  incisions  are  sufficient  to  produce  their  diminution  in  the  course 
of  a few  days.  The  removal  is  best  effected  by  a Jiarrow,  sliglitly  curved, 
blunt-pointed  or  button-ended  bistoury,  or  with  a narrow,  straight, 
button-ended  scalpel.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a seat  opposite  tlie 
light,  his  head  resting  on  the  bosom  of  one  assistant  and  a little  inclined 
forwards,  and  his  mouth  kept  open  by  a piece  of  cork  placed  between  the 
hind  molar  teeth ; whilst  another  assistant  keeps  down  the  tongue  with  a 
spatula.  The  operator  fixes  a double  hook,  or  Mdsedx’s  hook  forceps, 
which  are  preferable,  in  the  swollen  tonsil,  holds  the  forceps  with  one 
hand  and  manages  the  knife  with  the  other,  so  as  to  divide  as  much  as 
is  necessary  of  the  tonsil  at  one  stroke  from  beneath  upwards.  (The 
hook  or  forceps  are  to  be  used  with  the  left,  and  the  knife  with  the 
right,  hand,  if  the  left  tonsil  is  to  be  removed ; but  the  contrarj’’,  if  the 
right.)  If  the  tonsil  still  remain  partially  attached,  it  must  be  cut  off 
by  a second  stroke  of  the  knife  or  with  Cooper’s  scissors. 

In  unsteady  patients  Dessault’s  kiotome  is  often  preferable,  which, 
when  the  patient  is  seated  as  above,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  hook,  fixed 
in  the  tonsil,  is  so  introduced  with  its  edge  retracted,  that  the  tonsil 
comes  against  the  slit  part  of  the  sheath,  and  the  projecting  part  is  cut 
off  by  the  protrusion  of  the  knife.  The  introduction  of  the  hook  often 
produces  severe  tickling  in  the  throat,  suffocation,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  avoid  which  the  division  may  be  made  Avithout  previous  introduction 
of  the  hook.  If,  on  account  of  its  size,  the  Avhole  tonsil  cannot  be  re- 
ceived into  the  curve  of  the  kiotome,  a part  of  it  must  be  removed  bj-- 
tAvo  oblique  cuts  meeting  at  an  angle ; or  cross  cuts  are  to  be  made  Avith 
the  kiotome,  first  at  the  upper  part,  and  next  at  the  loAAer  third  of  the 
tonsil  ; the  isolated  part  is  then  to  be  taken  into  the  curve  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  tAvo  transverse  connected  by  a third  longitudinal  incision. 
The  deep  cleft  thus  formed  falls  together  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days  («).  Fahnestock’s  tonsilUtoine  (i),  Avith  the  alterations  of  Velpeau 
and  Ricorh,  is  preferable  to  Dessault’s  kiotome.  This  instrument 
closed,  that  is,  Avith  the  annular  blades  covering  each  other,  and  Avith  the 
piercer  retracted,  is  placed  over  the  tonsil,  Avhich,  projecting  through  the 
opening,  is  to  be  thrust  through  Avith  the  piercer ; the  movable  stem  is  then 
pushed  ibrAvard  upon  the  immovable  one,  and  the  latter,  at  the  same  time, 
drawn  back,  so  that  the  tonsil  is  taken  off  by  the  rings,  of  Avhich  the  inner 
margins  have  each  a cutting  edge.  Tying  the  tonsils  is  not  to  be  preferred 

(a)  Itabd,  Trailc  des  Maladies  do  I'Oreille  et  de  r.Audilion,  Paris,  1821,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

(6)  PiioBiEO's  Cliirurg.  Kupfcrtal'eln,  pi.  447. 
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to  their  removal  by  tlie  knife ; but  their  destruction  by  caustic  is  to  be 
rejected.  Only  in  not  very  great  swelling  of  tlie  tonsils,  can  their  dimi- 
nution be  effected  by  the  repeated  application  of  lunar  caustic  sufficiently 
to  produce  a superficial  slough. 


The  removal  of  the  liardened  tonsils  has  been  performed  from  the  earliest  time  by 
cutting,  by  tearing  out,  by  tying,  and  by  destroying  with  caustic.  Celsus  advised  taking 
hold  of  the  tonsil  with  a hook  and  cutting  off  the  hardened  part  with  a knife.  In  this 
manner  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  little  variation.  According  to  Louis,  the 
cut  should  be  made  from  below  upwards  ; according  to  Richter,  from  above  downwards, 
and  tlie  imperfectly  divided  piece  is  to  be  removed  with  scissors ; according  to  Moscati, 
the  cuts  are  to  be  made  in  various  ways,  by  splitting  the  tonsil  from  above  downwards 
and  sideways,  by  introducing  charpie,  by  removing  it  piece-meal,  and  by  cauterizing  the 
surface  of  the  woimd  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

For  holding  the  tonsil,  a single  or  double  hook  is  employed,  Caque’s  hook  (a), 
Muzeux’s  hook  forceps  (6),  Wasserfuhr’s  forceps  with  thick  blunt  hooks,  so  that  it 
may  be  more  easily  removed  in  case  of  vomiting.  For  the  cutting,  a narrow,  button- 
ended,  curved  or  straight  scalpel,  special  knives  of  Paulus  A<:gineta,  of  Caque,  of  Ben. 
Bell,  of  Boter,  Dessault’s  kiotome  ; the  scissors  of  Solingen,  Percy,  Levret  ; the 
instrument  of  RnncERi  (c)  and  of  J . Cloquet  (<f),  with  two  branches,  which  cross,  and 
each  of  which  has  an  edge  at  its  extremity. 

Tearing  out  the  tonsils  was  performed  by  Celsus  with  the  fingers ; by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente  with  the  hook  or  forceps. 

Tying  the  tonsils,  mentioned  so  early  as  by  Guillemeau  (e),  was  performed  by 
Sharp  (/_)  with  silver  wire  or  catgut;  by  Cheselden  {g)  the  loop  was  applied  with 
the  &ger  and  fastened  with  an  eyed  probe;  swellings  with  a broader  base  were  tied  on 
me  side  with  a double  thread  introduced  by  a needle  having  an  eye  near  the  point  • by 
Bra^cH  (A)  with  a silver  wire  by  means  of  Levret’s  double  cylinder ; by  Siebold  (i) 
with  a loop  pushed  on  upon  a pair  of  forceps,  the  ligature  having  been  slipped  on  to 
them  by  an  assistant;  Bell  introduced  through  the  nose  a loop  which  by  means  of  the 
hngerwasramed  over  the  tonsil  and  tied  with  a polypus-cylinder  introduced  through 
’ ^y.^HEjALiER  (A),  a double  thread  was  drawn  through  the  base  of  the  tonsil 
after  CnraELDENS  method  and  tied  with  a ring-shaped  knot  closer.  Hard  also  in- 
vei^d  a tymg  mstrument  (Z)  for  the  same  purpose. 

of  the  tonsil  with  red  hot  iron  or  with  caustic,  after  the  manner  of  Seve- 
rinus and  VViESEMAN. 

Objected  to  the  excision  of  the  tonsils,  especially  in  children,  on  account  of  the 
hemorrhage;  neither  was  he  favourable  to  tearing  them 
forceps,  nor  to  destroying  them  with  caustic,  but  preferred  Ches^den’s 
consisting  of  a tonsil  probe,  needle,  iron,  and  speculum  oris,  or  a piece  of  cork 
Jjt  L f ^ thread  can  be  readily  carried  roSnd  with  th^ 
thr^d  nT  ^ requisite  to  thrust  the  needle,  armed  with  a double 

and  the  other  black  to  prevent  confusion,  through  the  base  from  without 
Xn  ti*The  needle  appears  behind  die  tonfil,  the  threaram 

tL  withdrawn,  and  the  corresponding  threads  tied 

then  thrust  forward,  cuts  it  off  as  it  tmvprcoc  ti.  ^ the  knife  being 

staphylotome  (which  he  has  much  simnlifiedUo  adapted  Thorbern’s 

•I.Ui.g  knife,.  „bli,„eu,li„6  edge, like  the 

^mmenl  Bonon.,  vol.  vii.  1791.  , ® >’Acad.  ,le  Chir.,  vol.  v.  p.  480 

^ Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  May  1833,  /J  Ara^^;-,,.^ P'  ^ ’ 

'='>•  Vi.  y\ Phuiiiev’s  Chirurg.  Kupfertaf 

VOl'^T*  '''•  voU.  p!Yo"“"  Sciences,  1827-8, 
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through  the  aperture  with  a double  hook,  is  readily  cut  off.  Each  side  of  the  throat  re- 
quires its  own  instrument,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  knife-edge. 

In  the  United  States  some  surgeons  prefer  scissors  to  the  knife,  and  others  the  guil- 
lotine instrument  of  Physick,  with  or  without  modification.  The  best  scissors  are  those 
of  Dr.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  the  blades  of  which  are  curved  on  the  flat,  and  bent  like  a 
hawk-bill  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  points  cross  when  the  instrument  is  shut.  Two 
small  steel  points  are,  in  addition,  attached  to  the  side  of  each  blade,  so  as  to  catch  the 
portion  excised,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  glottis  (a). 

Gibson  of  Philadelphia  (b),  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  numerous  instruments 
formerly  used  for  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsil,  has  invented  an  instrument  which  at 
once  keeps  down  the  tongue,  holds  the  gland  firmly,  and  separates  it  nearly  at  the  same 
moment.  “ It  consists  of  a pair  of  forceps  nine  inches  long,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
half  an  inch  broad  when  shut,  with  extremities  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  slightly  serrated 
and  somewhat  curved,  including,  when  closed,  an  oval  space  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  terminating,  at  the  other  extremity,  in  handles  which  stand  off  obliquely  from  the 
shafts  of  the  instrument.  A knife  or  blade,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  forceps,  rounded 
on  its  cutting  edge,  and  having  a button  placed  perpendicularly  to  its  axis  on  the  oppo- 
site extremity,  works  backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a groove,  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch  and  upwards,  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  to  one  of  which  it  is  secured  by 
screws.  A sheath  upon  each  end  of  the  forceps,  to  keep  the  knife  from  starting  off  the 
moment  it  touches  the  tumour,  completes  the  instrument.”  (p.  27.)  “ It  is  to  be  passed 
into  the  mouth  with  the  blades  closed,  and  resting  flat  on  the  tongue,  which  it  presses. 
The  instrument  is  turned  edgewise,  still  resting  on  the  tongue,  its  blades  expanded, 
placed  fairly  around  and  completely  behind  the  tumour,  which  is  then  seized  and  firmly 
held,  while  the  thumb,  resting  on  the  button-like  extremity  of  the  knife,  pushes  it  for- 
wards, and  instantly  separates  the  enlarged  tonsil,  which  is  immediately  brought  away 
in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.”  (p.  27.) 

The  ordinary  practice  now  is  to  remove  the  tonsil  by  cutting  through  with  a knife,  of 
which  the  blade  is  guarded  to  within  an  inch  of  its  tip,  the  gland  being  drawn  inwards 
towards  the  mesial  line  with  a tenaculum  or  double  hook.  There  is  soreness  for  a few 
days,  but  granulations  soon  form,  and  the  wounded  part  heals. — J.  F.  S.] 

134.  The  bleeding  after  this  operation  is  usually  stopped  by  frequent 
gargling  with  cold  water  and  vinegar;  or  charpie  dipped  in  some 
astringent  wash  is  applied  with  dressing-forceps  to  the  bleeding  part. 
In  cases  of  necessity  the  red  hot  iron  must  be  applied.  During  the 
inflammatory  and  suppurative  periods,  soothing  and  subsequently  astrin- 
gent gargles,  with  borax  and  so  on,  should  be  applied  to  the  cut  surface. 
If  the  suppurating  surface  assumes  a luxuriant  appearance,  stronger 
astringents,  even  lunar  caustic  and  tlie  hot  iron,  must  be  used. 

[Of  wound  of  the  carotid  artery  in  removing  the  tonsil  gland,  I have  not  met  with, . 
nor  heard  of,  a single  instance. 

Lawrence  writes : — “ I have  removed  enlarged  tonsils  very  frequently,  the  loss  of : 
blood,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  exceeding  a tea-spoonful.  It  would,  I believe,  always  • 
be  so,  if  the  parts  are  in  a perfectly  quiet  state.  I once  performed  the  excision  in  a ; 
gentleman  from  the  country,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  London  immediately,  where  tliere 
was  a state  of  active  congestion  in  the  fauces ; the  bleeding  was  considerable,  but  not ; 
alarming.” 

But  their  removal  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  fearful  hmmorrhage.  ^ My  friend 
Callaway  informs  me,  that  he  has  “ seen  sometimes  considerable,  and,  in  one  case . 
where  he  had  removed  the  tonsil  by  the  knife,  alarming  ha;morrhage  in  a boy  of  seven: 
years  of  age,  which  required  stimuli,  &c.,  to  recover  him  from  the  fainting  which; 
followed.”  I have  to  thank  my  friend  Shaw  for  the  following 

Case — A man  aged  forty  years  was  deaf  in  the  left  ear,  and  the  tonsil  on  that  side  ■ 
being  enlarged,  it  was  excised  with  the  guillotine  on  Saturday.  No  bleeding  of  conse-' 
quence  followed,  the  gland  being  hard  and  light-coloured,  as  if  of  old  stanmng.  On 
Monday  he  complained  of  sore  throat,  and  the  incised  surface  appeared  as  if  a sup^i 
ficial  sfough  were  about  to  form.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  bleeding  commenced  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cut  surface  where  ulceration  had  taken  place  adjoining  the  slough. 
An  oozing  of  blood,  varying  in  quantity,  continued,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  to  check 
it  with  styptics,  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  when  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  the 

(a)  See  Panooast’s  Treatise  of  Operative  Surgery.  (6)  Institutes  and  I’ractico  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
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carotid  artery  was  tied.  The  bleeding  now  ceased  completely ; the  wound  rapidly 
dSi\,  and  {he  ligature  came  away  on  the  twelfth  day;  in  a short  time  after  which  he 

^^TWrcase^  seems  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  Lawren^’s;  and  both  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained,  on  the  presumption  that  the  small  vessels  of  the  enlarged  tonsil 
glaud^were  unLle  either  to  contract  or  retract,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  matter 
with  which  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  ^and  was  filled,  and  by  which  its  enlargement  was 
caused,  preventing  their  closure. — J.  F.  S.] 


135.  The  Uvula  is  frequently  so  relaxed  and  lengthened  by  long- 
continued  and  repeated  inflammation,  that  great  inclination  to  cough  and 
vomit,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  is  produced.  In  less  degrees  of  swelling 
strongly  astringent  gargles  of  decoction  of  oak  bark  with  alum,  tincture  of 
catechu,  touching  with  acid,  stimulating  substances,  with  lunar  caustic  (1) 
and  so  on,  are  serviceable.  In  greater  swelling,  if  these  means  fail,  the 
removal  of  the  uvula  is  called  for.  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  for  the  removal  of  the  tonsils,  the  uvula  is  to  be  taken  hold  of 
with  a pointed  hook,  and  the  superfluous  part  cut  off  with  scissors  or  with 
the  kiotome.  The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  removal  of  the 
tonsils. 


(1)  BENNATiCa)  recommends  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  a double 
caustic-holder. 

The  simple  operation  of  removing  the  uvula  was  performed  before  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates by  cutting,  and  in  this  way  it  has  been  mentioned  by  Celsus,  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aetios,  and  Paulus  .®gineta,  by  means  of  the  already-mentioned  various 
instruments  used  for  removal  of  the  tonsils,  to  which  must  be  added  the  staphylagra 
of  Paulus  2Egineta,  to  hold,  and  the  staphylotovie  to  cut  with ; Thorbern’s  (of  Nor- 
way) instrument  (6),  with  the  alterations  by  Kau  (c),  by  Bass  (rf),  by  Fritze  (e). 
The  cauterization  first  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  of  Massilia  was  performed  by 
Paulus  .®gineta  with  the  aid  of  a staphylokauston,  and,  by  the  Arabians,  partly  by 
caustic  and  partly  by  red  hot  iron  ; Pare  used  the  ligature  and  the  two  Fabricii  em- 
ployed, by  turns,  scissors,  caustic  and  ligature. 

[Relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  uvula  is  a most  troublesome  complaint.  Astlet 
Cooper,  who  never  removed  more  of  the  uvula  than  would  reduce  it  to  its  proper  pro- 
portions, as,  if  the  whole  were  cut-off,  fluids  could  not  be  taken  without  their  passing  into 
the  nostrils,  and  without  interference  with  articulation  being  produced,  did  not,  however, 
consider  any  benefit  was  derivable  from  the  operation,  as  the  uvula  almost  invariably 
again  acquired  its  natural  length.  Neither  can  I advise  it,  because  from  personal  ex- 
perience 1 know  it  to  be  unnecessary.  It  is  commonly  sympathetic  with  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  when  that  is  quieted,  the  uvula  resumes  its  ordinary  length. 
It  often  becomes  very  red,  lengthens  and  swells  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and,  by  its  con- 
stantly dropping  on  the  epiglottis,  irritates  it,  and  excites  a constant  hacking  cough,  and 
frequently  a sense  of  choking ; the  best  immediate  remedy  for  which  is  closing  the 
mouth,  and  breathing  through  the  nostrils.  I have  tried  all  sorts  of  astringent  gargles, 
but  found  little  relief  from  them ; and  have  only  been  benefited  by  painting  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  to  the  irritation  uro- 
duced. — J.  F.  S.] 
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Laghi,  T.,  Historia  Epidemicaj  constitutonis,  in  qua  Parotides  seroso  glutine  tumentes 
•edduntur,  qua;  anno  1753  Bononiaj  contigit;  in  Comment.  Bonon.,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

Hamilton,  R.,  Account  of  a Distemper,  by  the  common  people  in  England  vulgarlv 
ailed  the  Mumps ; in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  ] 790.  ^ ^ 

IIoPFF,  Diss.  de  Angina  Parotidea.  Goetting,  1799. 


(o)  Bulletin  «les  Sciences  Mcdicales,  1831,  Aoilt, 
p.  215. 

(5)  Thos.  Babtholi.v.,  Obs.  Anatom,,  cent.  ii. 
obs.  88.  ScULTETUs  Armament,  pi.  ix.  flg.  1. 


’c)  llEISTEH.pl.  xxi.  fig.  8. 

Nuok,  p.  141. 

.0  Med.  Annal.,  vol.  i.  Leipsic,  1781. 
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Brennecke,  Diss.  Anginoc  Parotideo!  Descriptio  pathologico-therapeutica.  Ilelmst, 
1801. 

Burns,  Allan,  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck.  Edin- 
burgh, 1811.  8vo. 

Good,  Mason,  M.D.,  Study  of  Medicine.  London.  Second  Edition,  1825.  Vol.  II. 

136.  Injlammation  of  the  Parotid  Gland  (^Inflammatio  parotidis)  has 
a different  course,  according  as  it  is  connected  with  catarrhal  fever,  or  is  a 
symptomatic,  critical,  or  idiopathic  disease. 

137.  The  Mumps,  in  Scotland  the  Pranks,  {Angina  sen  Cynanche 
parotidea,Jj2±.;  Bauernwetzel,Germ.-,  Oreillons,oxi  Owr/cs,  Fr.,)  consists 
in  a sometimes  cold  and  rather  cedematous,  at  other  times  hot,  tense,  pain- 
ful flat  or  raised  swelling  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  with  which 
also  the  tonsils  are  sometimes  swollen,  and  swallowing  and  opening  of  the 
mouth  prevented.  The  skin  generally  preserves  its  natural  colour,  or  has 
an  inflammatory  blush.  The  swelling  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  soon  disperses,  and  does  not  easily  run  into  suppuration ; catarrhal 
symptoms,  chilliness,  rigors,  and  depression  commonly  precede,  and  it  is 
mostly  connected  with  fever  similar  to  catarrhal,  and  frequently  with 
active  fever.  In  these  cases  a metastasis  of  the  fever  easily  occurs.  As 
the  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  subsides,  a fresh  attack  of  fever  with 
severe  shivering,  with  pain  in  the  loins  and  pubes,  takes  place,  followed 
by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  testicle,  and,  in  women,  of  the  labia  and 
breasts.  Itching  and  burning  in  the  generative  organs,  and  frequently 
untimely  menstruation,  follow.  The  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  often 
still  continues ; but  sometimes  the  inflammation,  though  it  may  have  sub- 
sided, returns  to  the  gland.  Other  parts  are  also  frequently  attacked ; 
drowsiness,  severe  headache,  wanderings,  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  breast,  active  vomiting,  dropsical  swelling  of  the  whole  body 
with  short  breathing  and  high  fever  occur. 

In  trifling  cases  the  inflammation  often  subsides  in  a few  days,  some- 
times later,  with  perspiration  spreading  over  the  whole  tumour  or  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  critical  flow  of  urine  and  bleeding 
from  the  nose.  The  passage  bf  this  inflammation  into  suppuration  or  ■ 
hardening  is  very  rare.  In  some  cases  wasting  of  the  testicle  has  been 
observed. 

[Dr.  Mason  Good  (a)  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  ; the  ■ 
one  just  mentioned,  and  another,  which  he  calls  Parotid  Phlegmon,  but  both  exhibiting  ; 
two  species  or  varieties,  a simple  or  benignant,  and  a malignant  form. 

The  first  kind,  his  parotid  phlegmon.  Good  briefly  characterizes  as  “ a tumour  situated  i 
under  the  ear,  reddish,  hard ; pain  obtuse,  suppuration  slow  and  diflScult,”  (p.  326,)  and  1 
is  “troublesome,  and  sometimes  fatal.”  (p.  408.)  Of  its  benignant  variety  he  says: — • 
“ Though  the  suppurative  process  is  slow  and  inactive,  the  incarnation  sul^quent  upOT  j 
the  breaking  of  the  abscess  is  regular  and  unobstructed.”  He  mentions  a case  of  this  f 
kind,  in  which  a girl  of  fifteen  years  had,  after  the  duration  of  tlie  disease  for  ten  weeks,  - 
“ for  about  a fortnight  an  evident  pointing  towards  the  surface,  and  a feel  of  irregular  r 
fluctuation  ; it  afterwards  broke,  a large  quantity  of  good  pus  drained  away  daily,  and  j 
the  tumour,  which  at  first  was  extensive  and  hard,  by  degrees  very  considerably  diim-  - 
nished,  and  clustered  or  divided  into  lobes,  and  at  lengtli  disappearwi  altogether.”  * * ** 
“ The  abscess,  in  some  cases  of  this  variety,  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  conse-  ■ 
quently  the  discharge  of  pus  very  large.”  He  says,  that,  sometimes,  “ the  pus  has  l>een  a 
absorbed,  and  carried  off  by  metastasis  to  some  remote  organ,”  of  which  he  cites  ex-  i 
amples.  (pp.  327,  8.)  The  malignant  variety.  Goon  says,  “ seldom  appears  in  early 
and,  in  females,  seems  sometimes  to  follow  upon  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  It  |S  = 
still  slower  in  its  progress  than  the  preceding ; and,  when  at  lengtli  it  breaks,  the  pus  is 

(a)  Above  quoted. 
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imperfect,  and  eheesy  or  serous.  It  is  also  profuse,  and  protracted  to  a long  period,  and 
aceompanied  with  fatal  sloughs.  The  patient  is  debilitated  by  the  discharge,  the  irrita- 
tion excites  hectic  fever,  and  the  case  frequently  terminates  fatally.”  (p.  328.) 

The  second  kind,  or  Mumps,  of  which  Chelius  has  just  treated.  Good  observes,  “ is 
altogether  of  a different  kind”  from  his  first  kind ; “ is  more  extensive,  more  painful, 
and  rarely  tends  to  suppuration.”  This  kind,  he  proceeds  to  say,  “ in  advanced  life,  is 
sometimes  apt  to  run  into  a chronic  form,  accompanied  with  very  mischievous  symptoms ; 
in  which  state  it  is  denominated  a malignant  parotid.  This  is  more  especially  apt  to 
take  place  in  females,  when  menstruation  is  on  the  point  of  ceasing,  and  the  general 
action  of  the  system  labours  under  some  disturbance.”  (p.  409.)] 


138.  This  disease  prevails  mostly  as  an  epidemic,  more  frequently  in 
southern  than  in  northern  regions,  in  very  changeable,  especially  moist  and 
wet  weather,  and  in  spring  time.  Some  consider  it  contagious ; it,  how- 
ever, attacks  only  once  during  life ; it  seizes  on  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
young  people  especially,  and  particularly  young  males.  The  severity  of 
this  disease  differs  materially  in  different  epidemics. 

139.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
typhus  fever,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  benefit.  Scrofula,  syphilis, 
repulsed  eruptions,  often  giving  origin  to  it,  or  it  is  caused  by  improper  use 
of  mercury,  carious  teeth,  difficult  dentition,  by  cold,  or  by  external  injury. 
The  character  and  course  of  the  inflammation  differs  in  these  cases.  It 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  run  into  mortification,  but  generally  has  a milder 
result,  and  passes  into  suppuration  (1),  hardening  (2),  and  sarcomatous 
hardening  of  the  parotid. 

[ (1)  Evxnson  and  Maunseio.  (a)  say,  that  the  swelling  of  mumps  “ at  times,  but  very 
rarely,  will  proceed  to  suppuration,  and  may  cause  immediate  death,  by  discharging  its 
contents  into  the  larynx,  if  it  burst  internally,  or  lead  to  great  deformity  when  it-onens 
externally.”  (p.  216.)]  J v 

(2)  Mason  Good  says,  his  parotid  phlegmon  “ assumes,  occasionally,  a scirrhous  hard- 
ness, and  grows  to  a considerable  extent;  it  has  been  extirpated,  but  with  variable 
success,  when  upwards  of  three  pounds  in  weight  (6)  ; sometimes  with  a cure  (c) ; but, 
at  other  times,  it  has  degenerated  into  afoul  bleeding  and  extensive  ulcer”  {d').  (p.  328.) 

140.  If  the  inflammation  be  mild,  the  preservation  of  warmth  in  the 
swelling  by  covering  it  with  flannel,  or  bags  of  elder  flower  and  so  on,  and 
the  use  of  gentle  diaphoretics,  are  sufficient.  If  the  condition  be  decidedly 
inflammatory  and  the  fever  severe,  antiphlogistic  means,  and  even  blood- 
ffittmg  must  be  employed  ; moderately,  however,  and  with  great  caution. 
Hut,  It  the  patient  be  very  weakly,  and  the  fever  incline  rather  to  the 
nervous  type,  mild  infusions  of  balm,  valerian,  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  camphor,  and  so  on,  must  be  given.  When  the  swelling  has  not 
properly  nsen,  wlien  it  has_  subsided,  or  when  the  perspiration  upon  it 
ce^es,  a blister  may  be  applied.  When  the  inflammation  attacks  the  g-ene- 

tliey  must  be  kept  warm,  covered  with  flannel,  and  the 
tesHcles  supported  by  a suspensory  bandage.  If  the  brain  be  attacked 
blisters  must  be  laid  upon  the  scrotum  and  on  the  parotid  glands  and 
hquor  ammon  acet.  with  warm  drinks  administered  internally  and  "n 
depr^ed  vital  powers,  camphor,  antimonial  wine  and  the  bke  the 

disperse,  a volatile  liniment  with  camphor  is  to°be  rubbed  in” ° 

41.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  be  connected  with  dyscratic 

(6)  Kalthchmied,  Pr.  do  Turaore  ScirrhoM '<! 
ext”  ISrii.  feliciter  cx- 


,rf)  Commerc.  Lit.  Nor.,  1733-8. 
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state  of  the  body,  a corresponding  general  treatment  must  be  had  recourse 
to  ; according  to  the  variety  of  the  symptoms,  leeches,  mercurial  friction, 
dispersing  plasters,  herb  bags,  and  derivative  remedies  are  to  be  used 
locally. 

If  the  inflammation  be  critical,  every  thing  must  be  withheld  which  may 
produce  its  revulsion.  If  the  swelling  be  accompanied  with  a proper 
degree  of  inflammation,  it  must  be  simply  covered  with  a mild  poultice ; , 
if^the  living  activity  in  it  be  too  low,  stimulating  poultices  and  plasters  ; 
must  be  applied. 

142.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place  the  abscess  either  breaks  of  f 
itself  under  the  use  of  the  remedies  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  ab-  ■ 
scesses,  in  which  case  the  cure  commonly  soon  follows  ; or  the  formation  of ! 
abscesses  is  accompanied  with  severe  symptoms,  delirium,  lock-jaw,  and  ! 
so  on,  under  which  circumstances  the  swelling  is  to  be  soon  and  sufficiently  • 
opened,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  aponeurotic  sheath  of  the  gland  may  be  ■ 
relieved.  According  to  its  condition,  the  abscess  must  be  treated  wth  i 
soothing  or  stimulating  remedies.  The  treatment  is  always  tedious;  ; 
knotty  scars  and  detached  hardnesses  readily  form.  If  a fistulous  aperture  r 
remain,  through  which  the  spittle  flows,  it  must  be  treated  by  touching  ; 
with  lunar  caustic,  which,  aided  by  proper  compression,  will  close  it  (a).  If  f 
the  gland  become  hard,  it  must  be  treated  after  the  ordinary  rules. 
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143.  Infiammation  of  the  Breast  {Injiammatio  Mammarumi)  occurs  > 
in  women  either  nursing  or  after  that  period  ; and  is  situated  either  in  the  ' 
skin  and  cellular  tissue  alone,  or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland  itselj. 

144.  If  the  inflammation  occur  during  suckling,  the  breast  on  a sudden  » 
becomes  tense,  red,  and  swollen.  If  the  inflammation  be  superjicial,  a i 
regular  smooth  and  shining  swelling  may  be  felt,  but  the  secretion  of  milk  i 
does  not  always  cease.  In  inflammation  of  the  pareiichyma  of  the  gland  ; 
the  swelling  is  harder,  different  knobby  swellings  are  felt,  and  the  secre-  - 
tion  of  milk  is  completely  stopped.  It  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  : 
with  febrile  symptoms. 

145.  The  superficial  inflammation  of  the  breast  generally  subsides  of  f 
itself;  but,  if  the  parenchyma  be  attacked,  the  inflammation  at  a certain  : 
stage  proceeds  to  suppuration,  and  not  unfrequently  liardening  remains. 

146.  The  usual  causes  of  this  inflammation  are  cold,  mental  excitement,  . 

(o)  For  the  fuitlier  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  fistulous  opening  in  the  parotid  duct,  sec  Salinry  ' 
Fistula,  par.  902. 
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mechanical  injury  and  so  on.  TVonien  who  do  not  suckle,  or  who  wean  their 
children  early,  are  specially  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  breast.  In  order 
to  prevent  it,  they  must  use  a strict  diet,  encourage  perspiration,  take 
purgatives ; apply  cotton  fumigated  with  sugar  to  the  breasts,  rub  the  nipples 
often  with  spittle,  and  support  the  breasts. 

[Too  many  women,  to  their  great  shame,  refuse  suckling  their  children,  on  account  of 
the  restraiut  which  this,  one  of  their  most  important  duties,  puts  upon  them^ ; some,  un- 
fortunately, early  loose  the  progeny  they  would  sacrifice  themselves  to  bring  up;  and 
others,  either  from  ill-health  or  from  soreness  of  the  nipples,  are  incapable  of  giving  suck. 
In  all  these  cases  the  secretion  of  milk  must  be  checked,  and  the  milk  already  secreted 
induced  to  absorb.  Spare  diet  and  purging,  as  recommended  by  Chelius,  will  usually 
effect  the  first  object.  As  to  the  second,  an  evaporating  lotion  of  spirit  of  wine  or 
Cologne  water,  kept  constantly  on  the  breasts,  which  are  to  be  carefully  supported,  and, 
therefore,  the  recumbent  position  and  undress  are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary 
practice  of  monthly  nurses  is  continued  and  gentle  friction  of  the  breasts  with  oil  and 
brandy  performed  three  or  four  times  a-day. — J.  F.  S.j 


147.  The  same  remedies  must  also  be  employed  at  the  commencement 
of  inflammation.  And  not  until  it  becomes  more  active,  and  the  swelling 
tense  and  hard,  must  warm  softening  poultices  and  soothing  steam  be 
applied  to  the  breast,  and  emollient  ointment  rubbed  in.  If  the  inflam- 
mation disperse,  the  tension  and  swelling  gradually  subside ; isolated 
hardenings  slowly  disappear  under  the  use  of  softening  poultices  and 
mercurial  salve.  If  the  inflammation  take  place  whilst  the  child  is  still 
suckling,  it  may  be  freely  put  to  the  breast,  so  long  as  the  swelling  and 
pain  are  not  great.  If  with  a free  flow  of  milk  the  child  cannot  draw  off 
sufficient,  it  must  be  withdrawn  by  a milk-glass  in  the  intervals.  If  the 
inflammation  become  very  severe,  all  attempts  to  remove  the  milk  from 
the  breast  are  injurious. 

148.  If  the  inflammation  pass  into  suppuration,  the  softening  poultices 
must  be  continued,  cicuta  or  mercurial  plaster  applied,  and  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  left  to  nature.  In  general  many  openings  take  place  at  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  till  they  close. 

If  during  suppuration  fistulous  openings  are  formed  and  the  breast 
remain  very  hard,  (which  is  commonly  the  case  when  the  abscess  is  opened 
artificially,  or  lumps  of  charpie  are  introduced  into  the  openings,)  the 
before-mentioned  mode  of  treatment  can  alone  effect  the  resolution  of  the 
hardening  and  the  closure  of  the  openings. 


After  much  experience,  I cannot  but  reject  the  opening  of  abscesses  of  the  breast 
recommended  by  many.  There  are,  however,  exceptions ; when  the  abscess  is  very 
deep,  when  it  has  proceeded  slowly,  when  the  local  pain  is  very  great  and  the  fever 
nigh,  and  profuse  perspiration  and  continued  restlessness  are  present.  After  the  arti- 
ficial opening,  poultices  must  be  always  applied  as  above  mentioned.  In  lengthy  fistulous 
pipages  in  the  breast  gland,  Langenbeck  recommends  the  introduction  of  ligatures 

fistulous  passages  have  been  accompanied  with 
^ted  If  Mamed  my  purpose  with  the  treatment  above 

stated.  If  milk  escape  from  these  passages,  its  secretion  must  be  lessened  by  the  use  of 

^ sparing  diet ; or,  in  weakly  constitutions  by  the 
is  more  objectionable  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  tents  into  fistulous  passages  of  the  breast  gland,  or,  as  has  been  very  recently 

]*ttle  tubes  to  keep  up  the  fiow  of  pus.  The  irritation^is  always 
hardening  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  originated  ^ 

P J Jy  soon  as  fluctuation  can  he  distinctly  felt,  and  whilst  the  walls  of 
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the  abscess  are  still  thick.  The  almost  immediate  ease  gained  by  relieving  the  tension 
of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  breast  gland  is  the  first  advantage  obtained ; the  burrowing 
of  pus  is  also  prevented,  and  thereby  a smaller  cavity  left,  when  emptied,  to  fall  together 
and  fill  up  by  granulation  ; and,  most  important  of  all,  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  almost 
to  a certainty  precluded.  No  squeezing  or  kneading  of  the  breast  to  evacuate  the  pus,  as 
often  most  improperly  practised,  is  to  be  on  any  account  resorted  to,  the  agony  thereW 
produced  is  extreme,  the  benefit  gained  nothing,  for  the  aperture  made  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  the  matter,  which,  having  been  allowed  to  flow 
as  long  as  it  will,  a strip  of  lint,  oiled,  is  to  be  introduced  between  the  lips  of  the  wound 
to  prevent  their  union,  and  a light  bread  poultice,  or  warm  fomenting  flannels  laid  over 
the  breast  and  repeatedly  renewed.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  lint  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  wound  generally  remains  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the  continual  flow  of 
the  pus.  If,  as  not  uufrequently  happens,  clots  of  adhesive  matter,  or  dead  cellular  tissue, 
block  up  the  opening  so  that  the  matter  does  not  readily  escape,  they  may  be  gently  re- 
moved if  they  protrude  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  But,  if  not,  and  the  pus  be  stiU 
retained,  a grooved  director  should  be  very  gently  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
and  by  its  canal  the  discharge  will  pass ; but  no  pressure  is  on  any  account  to  be  used.  If 
a second,  or  even  a third,  abscess  point,  or  if  the  same  abscess  point  at  a different  part  of 
the  breast,  these  are  severally  to  be  opened  as  they  occur,  the  prime  object  of  the  treat- 
ment being  to  remove  every  chance  of  sloughing  and  scar  of  the  skin.  Oftentimes  the 
first  discharge  is  extremely  fetid,  more  particularly  if  the  opening  of  the  abscess  have 
been  delayed,  or  if  it  have  been  left  to  burst  spontaneously,  and  in  these  cases  the  con- 
stitutional excitement  is  frequently  very  great,  amounting  even  to  delirium.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  suppuration,  however,  usually  soon  becomes  healthy,  and  the  febrile  symptoms 
speedily  subside.  Chelius’s  objections  to  passing  tents  or  tubes  into  the  fistulous  pas- 
sages, which  generally  alone  occur  from  leaving  the  abscess  to  burst  of  itself,  are  well 
founded;  they  never  ought  to  be  employed.  Neither  should  Langenbeck’s  plan  of 
introducing  ligatures  be  for  a moment  thought  of ; it  is  very  bad  practice. 

Fistulous  passages  almost  invariably  occur  from  the  pus  not  having  a convenient  and 
complete  discharge.  Sometimes  gentle,  well-applied  pressure  along  the  course  of  the 
sinuous  passage  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  inflammation  and  adhesion  of  its  walls ; but, 
if  not,  or  if  the  patient  cannot,  as  sometimes  happens,  bear  the  necessary  pressure,  then  a 
probe  should  be  introduced,  and  its  extremity  cut  down  upon  through  the  skin  at  that  part 
of  the  sinus  which  is  most  depending.  Usually  in  a few  days  the  old  aperture  heals,  the 
pus  is  discharged  by  the  new  wound,  and  soon  a cure  is  effected.  As  a general  rule,  injec- 
tions of  these  adventitious  canals  is  not  advisable ; but,  when  the  opening  is  at  the  most 
depending  part,  and  they  can  be  employed  simply  to  wash  out  the  canal  and  slightly  irri- 
tate it,  but  without  being  retained,  which  will  often  create  more  inconvience  than  that  to 
be  got  rid  of,  then  they  may  be  used  with  discretion.  A mild  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
is,  1 believe,  the  best  injection. — J.  F.  S.] 

149.  After  previous  inflammation  there  frequently  remain  the  so-called 
Milk-knots,  (Milchknoten,  Germ.,  Ganglions  laiteux,  Fr.) ; or  they  appear 
at  a shorter  or  longer  period  after  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  the 
milk,  or  after  weaning  the  child,  in  cases  where  the  secretion  of  milk  seemed 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  Their  hardness  varies,  and  is  often  cartilaginoid, 
though  only  containing  milk ; they  may  remain  for  a long  while,  and  on 
superficial  examination  are  easily  mistaken  for  scirrhus.  Their  termination 
is  in  resolution,  which  is  still  possible  after  a long  wliile,  or  in  suppura- 
tion if  they  accidentally  inflame.  The  remedies  which  effect  their  disper- 
sion are,  gentle  rubbing  of  the  breast  towards  the  nipple,  sucking  the 
nipple,  softening  poultices,  especially  oatmeal,  linseed  meal,  cicuta,  hyos- 
cyamus,  saffron  and  oil,  rubbing  in  lard  and  hartshorn.  Some  recommend 
belladonna  internally.  The  dispersion  is  always  accompanied  with  a flow 
of  milk  from  the  breast.  Milk-knots  which  have  not  yielded  to  any  remedies 
often  subside  at  tlie  next  lying-in. 

150.  Inflammation  of  the  breast,  apart  from  suckling-time,  has  generally 
an  insidious  course.  The  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  slight ; but 
tlie  swelling  of  the  breast  is  always  very  liard,  and  the  inflammation  has  a 
marked  disposition  to  hardening.  Its  causes  are  external  injury,  dyscracy, 
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scrofula,  gout,  syphilis,  and  so  on.  In  many  cases  the  inflammation  sets 
in  without  any  manifest  cause,  and  the  ground  of  the  irritation  may  be 
merely  tlie  sympathetic  relation  of  the  breast  to  the  womb,  which  dis- 
covers itself  especially  at  the  period  of  decrepitude,  and  in  unfruitful  women, 
in  whom  the  functions  of  tlie  womb  have  never  gone  on  regularly. 

151.  The  treatment  of  such  inflammation  must  be  guided  by  the  pre- 
vious mischief.  Kepeated  application  of  leeches,  infriction  of  mercurial 
ointment,  warm  covering  of  the  breast,  and  internal  remedies  suited  to  the 
general  dyscracy,  are  here  required,  although  they  can  rarely  prevent  the 
production  of  hardening.  When  this  takes  place,  it  must  be  treated  after 
the  general  rules. 


152.  In  rare  cases,  either  during  suckling  or  not,  deep-seated  abscesses 
form  in  tlie  breast  gland  or  between  it  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  for- 
mation of  which  is  connected  with  a deep-seated  pain,  at  first  shifting, 
burning,  tearing,  with  a considerable  colourless  swelling  of  the  whole 
breast,  and  pain  on  moving  the  arm,  and  it  continues  for  a long  time 
before  any  external  fluctuation  can  be  perceived.  The  pus  frequently 
makes  its  way  out  at  several  points,  and  the  breast  gland  is  hard  and 
swollen.  If  these  suppurating^  passages  be  opened,  they  present  a soft 
reddish  fungus.  When  fluctuation  in  such  abscesses  can  be  ascertained 
they  must  be  opened  early.  If  fistulous  passages  have  formed,  they  must 
be  laid  open  throughout  their  whole  length,  or,  in  order  to  prevent 
deformity  of  the  breast,  and  interference  with  its  function,  (according'  to 
AXGENBECK,  the  ligature  should  be  introduced,)  softening  poultices  and 
rubbing  with  mercurial  ointment  should  be  employed.  If  a part  of  the 
bre^t  be  so  distended  by  these  passages  that,  after  opening  them,  it  seems 
to  hang  as  it  were  by  a neck,  it  should  be  entirely  removed;  the  cure  soon 
follows.  The  passage  to  suppuration  may  perhaps  be  prevented  by  the 
early  employment  of  diaphoretics,  by  emetics,  by  dry  warmth,  and  by  the 
application  of  derivative  blisters  m the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  breast. 
Hey,  William,  Surgical  Observations. 


Richter’s,  Medicinische  und  chirurgische  Bemerkungen,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

ANGENBECK,  Nosologie  und  Therapie  der  chirurgischen  Krankheiten,  vol  ii  p 054 

wi{;  u 

“Under  chronic  inflammation”  says  Cooper  ^ which  CmLius  alludes, 

■which,  from  the  length  of  time  it  is  formin/r  from  sometimes  produced. 

Jit  TJX  i" 

scirrhus  that  I may  be  held  excused  ^ “ ordinary  history  and  course  of 

^ ^oman,  admitted 

“°“‘hs  afteV,  whilst  suckL^rSeiveTanoThel^'tsh^  the  right  breast,  and 

secretion  continued,  and  the  milk  flowed  o^t  tfll^bl  not  take  it;  but  the 

the  breast  began  to  swell,  and  sL  firlt  no^rcp^l  i ^ ^ After  weanin? 

and  fomentations.  These  diminished  the  nencrl^i^  applied  leechfs 

lump,  which,  on  the  contrary  continued  iifer  swelling,  but  without  dispersimr  the 
««d  al  the  time  of  her  «dmSirS2  ''i*  ™?r?ing  | 

and  „ u,e  outer  side  of  the  nippi;  *gg.  situated  jasf  bS 

nipple  somewhat  retracted.  “ slightly  adherent,  very  hard,  and  the 
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July  31.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and,  on  cutting  into,  was  found  to  contain  the 
cyst  of  an  abscess  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  containing  pus.  The  surrounding 
parts  were  thick  and  hardened,  but  there  was  not  any  appearance  of  scirrhus.  She  did 
well.— J.  F.  S.] 

1 53.  Imperfections  of  the  nipples,  if  they  be  too  small,  inflame,  or  are 
overspread  with  a pustular  eruption,  render  suckling  painful  or  impossible, 
and  frequently  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  breast  gland.  Small  and 
deep-set  nipples  erect  themselves  best  if  during  pregnancy  a ring  of  horn 
or  wood  be  worn,  in  the  aperture  of  which  the  nipple  may  be  placed.  In- 
flammation of  the  nipple  at  first  requires  lotions  of  cold  water  with  a little 
spirit  or  red  wine.  If  they  crack,  Hufeland’s  ointment  (a)  is  the  best ; 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  without 
putting  on  nipple-shields  directly  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  linen  sticking.  This  disease  may  be  often  prevented,  if,  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  nipples  be  frequently  washed  with  red  wine  or 
with  spirit  and  water.  A pustular  eruption  drying  into  a scab  often  sur- 
rounds the  nipple  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  occurs  mostly  in  persons 
who  have  formerly  been  subject  to  the  itch  or  herpetic  eruptions.  Parti- 
cular attention  to  cleanliness,  and  frequent  rubbing  in  an  ointment  of  hog’s 
lard  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  or,  if  little  inflammation  accompany  it,  frequent 
dabbing  with  solution  of  sublimate,  is  according  to  my  experience  always 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  eruption,  and  never  have  I been  compelled  to  resort 
to  a general  plan  of  anti-herpetic  treatment. 

For  this  cracking  of  the  nipples,  accompanied  with  so  much  pain,  Coopek  recom- 
mends a solution  of  borax  with  a little  spirits  of  wine ; Hanney  (b),  touching  with  lunar 
caustic  and  wrapping  in  zinc  ointment ; from  time  to  time,  before  putting  the  child  to 
the  breast,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  a saturated  solution  of  borax.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  “ cosmetique  infaillible  et  prompt  contre  les  ger^ures  au  sein,  compose  par 
Liebert,”  see  Volz  (c). 
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154.  Injiammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  Urethra,  vulgarly 
called  Clap,  {^Gonorrhcea,  Blennorrhoea,  Blennorrhagia  Urethrce,  Ure- 
thritis, Urethralgia,  Lat. ; Tripper,  Germ. ; Chaude-pisse,  Fr.,)  is  pro- 
duced by  any  irritation  of  the  urethra  by  a foreign  body,  by  gouty,  rheu- 
matic, scrofulous  acrimony,  but  most  commonly  by  contagion  in  coition. 

[“The  disease,”  says  SwEDiAUR(a),  “is  commonly  called  a Clap,  from  the  old 
French  word  clapiers,  which  were  public  shops  kept  and  inhabited  by  single  prosti- 
tutes, Md  generally  confined  to  a particular  part  of  the  town,  as  we  see  still  to-day  in 
several  great  towns  in  Italy.” — Qiote,  p.  22.)  He  disapproves  of  the  term  gonorrhoea, 
^ conveying  an  incorrect  notion,  and  proposes  the  use  of  Blennorrhagia,  signifying  a 
now  of  mucus.  Wallace  objects  to  the  employment  of  either  designation,  and  pro- 
p<KK,_in  their  stead,  that  of  Venereal  or  Syphilitic  Catarrh,  which,  however,  is  merely 
a trivial  alteration  of  the  modern  French  name,  Catarrhe  Urethrale.'\ 

155.  The  symptoms  and  course  of  gonorrhoea  vary  considerably.  In  men 
at  a shorter  or  longer  period,  usually  six,  eight  or  ten  days  after  an  impure 
connexion  G),  there  arises  a tickling  sensation  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
which  frequently  spreads  over  the  whole  glans  ; the  lips  of  the  orifice  are 

a'ld  inflamed  (2)  ; and  the  discharge  of  urine  is 
painlul  (3).  After  some  time  a discharge  takes  place,  at  first  more  serous, 

yellowish  white.  The  pain  is  some- 
itS  towards  the  root  of  the  penis,  which 

Itself  swells  (4)  ; the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  much  inflamed,  excoriated 

urethr^G)  and  ^^“['^l/^ections  occur  with  bleeding  from  the 

veni‘1  nr  2n  body  itself  be  swollen,  painfd  curving  of  the 

Son  on  account  of  its  not  yielding  durfng  the 

erection  (8).  The  patient  often  feels  a heaviness  in  the  pelvis  • the  fern 
turn,  testicles,  and  perinaeum  become  very  tender  tQ)  • tlm  n/  f + 
inguinal  glands,  pailiful  and  swollen  T^Lurface  o^  the 

backwards  over  the  g”a'ns'(V<ino^?or  ifThM  brought 

it  remains  eonstrieted,  behind  the  glan’s 

fluid  discharged  from  the  iireibrn  1=  n ."'P  ihe  puriform 

tity,  discoloured,  gleenLh  eten  R fr 

wholly  suppressed,  {dry  gonorrhoea  \ febrl  ^ unfrequently 

the  tasticles,  of  the  eyesf  and  swellin-s  of  t m inflammation  of 

gonorrhoea  the  inflammation  mav  hf  ef  • acute 

produce  dangerous  retention  of  urine 

(«)  Practical  Observations  on  Venereal  Complaints.  Edinburgh,  1788.  8vo. 
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. KO  Hunter  says,  on  this  point : — “ In  the  gonorrhcea'the  times  of  appearance  are  very 
different ; I liave  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  the  poison  has  taken  effect  in  a/eio 
hours,  wliile  in  others  it  has  been  six  weeks;”  however,  “six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  common  period.”  (p.  32.)  Astley  Cooi’ek  says  he  has 
known  gonorrhoea  to  “ occur  within  twenty -four  hours  after  connexion ; and  sometimes 
a fortnight,  or  a longer  time  will  elapse  before  it  appears.  I have  known  an  instance  in 
which  it  was  delayed  fourteen  weelcs,  in  consequence,  I believe,  of  the  general  indispo- 
sition of  the  patient.”  (p.  189.) 

(2)  “ The  first  symptom  which  takes  place,”  says  Astley  Cooper,  “ is  a pouting  state 
of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  arising  from  inflammation.”  (p.  190.) 

(3)  Hunter  observes,  that  “there  is  often  no  pain  till  sometime  after  the  appearance 

of  the  discharge,  and  other  symptoms ; and,  in  many  gonorrhoeas,  there  is  hardly  any  pain 
at  all,  even  when  the  discharge  is  very  considerable.  ^ * There  is  generally,  at  this 

time,  a greater  fulness  in  the  penis,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  glans,  although  it  is 
not  near  so  full  as  when  erected,  being  rather  in  a state  of  half  erection.  Besides  this 
fulness,  the  glans  has  a kind  of  transparency,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra,  where  the  skin  is  distended,  being  smooth  and  red,  resembling  a ripe  cherry  : 
this  is  owing  to  the  reticular  membrane  being  loaded  with  a quantity  of  extravasated 
serum,  and  the  vessels  being  filled  with  blood.”  (p.  46.) 

Travers  (a)  says,  that  “ heat  in  urining,  titillation,  tumefaction,  which  often  precede 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  even  for  days,  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  rest,  pur- 
ging, and  mucilaginous  drinks,  so  that  the  inflammation  is  subdued  before  it  reaches 
purulent  secretion.  Coition  in  this  state  infallibly  produces  discharge ; sometimes  with 
a full,  thick,  high-coloured  discharge,  there  is  neither  heat,  swelling,  nor  colour  of  the 
Lahia  urethra.  These  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  all  considerable,  with  a thin 
and  scanty  discharge,  and  often  without  any  heat.  These  differences  are  only  to  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  condition  and  susceptibility,  local  or  general,  of  the  person 
infected.”  (p.  7.) 

(4)  According  to  Hunter,  “ When  the  disease  attacks  the  urethra,  it  seldom  extends 
further  thau  an  inch  and  a-half,  or  two  inches  at  most,  within  the  orifice,  which  distance 
appears  to  be  truly  specific,  and  what  I have  called  the  specific  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. * * * When  the  gonorrhoea  (exclusive  of  the  affections  arising  from  sympathy) 
is  not  more  violent  than  I have  described,  it  may  be  called  common  or  simple  venereal 
gonorrhaa ; but,  if  the  patient  is  very  susceptible  of  such  irritation,  or  of  any  other  mode 
of  action  which  may  accompany  the  venereal,  then  the  symptoms  are,  in  proportion,  more 
violent.  In  such  circumstances,  we  sometimes  find  the  irritation  and  inflammation  exceed 
the  specific  distance,  and  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  urethra.”  (pp.  54,  5.) 

As  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  discharge  in  the  male.  Hunter  says : — “ As  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  hardly  a sufficient  surface  of  the  urethra  inflamed  to  give  the  quantity  of 
matter  that  is  often  produced,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  inflammation  in 
common  goes  no  further  than  two  or  three  inches  from  the  external  orifice,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  discharge  is  produced  from  other  parts,  the  office  of  which  is  to  form 
mucus  for  natural  purposes,  and  which  are,  therefore,  more  capable  of  producing  a great 
quantity  upon  slight  irritations,  which  hardly  rise  to  inflammation.  These  parts,  1 have 
observed,  are  the  glands  of  the  urethra.  In  many  cases,  where  the  glands  have  not  been, 
after  death,  so  much  swelled  as  to  be  felt  externally,  and  where  I have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  urethra  of  those  who  have  had  this  complaint  upon  them,  I have 
always  been  able  to  discover  that  the  ducts  or  lacunse  leading  from  them,  were  loaded 
with  matter,  and  were  more  visible  than  in  their  natural  state  ; I have  observed,  too, 
that  the  formation  of  the  matter  is  not  confined  to  these  glands  entirely,  for  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uretlira  is  commonly  in  such  a state  as  not  to  be  able  to  suffer  the  urine 
to  pass  without  giving  considerable  pain ; and,  therefore,  most  probably,  this  internal 
membrane  is  also  affected  in  such  a manner  as  to  secrete  a matter.  This  discharge,  in 
common  cases,  would  seem  not  to  rise  much  further  back  in  tlie  urethra  than  where  the 
pain  is  felt,  although  it  is  commonly  believed  that  it  comes  from  the  whole  of  the  canal, 
and  even  from  Cowper’s  and  the  prostate  glands,  not  excepting  what  are  called  the 
vesicula  seminales.”  (pp.  50,  51.) 

Astley  Cooper  asserts,  tliat  “ the  cause  of  gonorrhoea  is  undoubtedly  inflammation 
of  the  lacuna  of  the  urethra,  and  particularly  of  the  lacuna  magna.  The  inflammation 
is  of  the  erysipelatous  kind ; but  there  is  no  appearance  of  ulceration.  If  ulceration  were 
produced,  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  would  soon  give  way.  It  is  merely  a secretion 
from  the  mouths  of  the  vessels ; ulceration  does  take  place  in  the  lacunae,  but  not  in  the 
urethra  itself.”  [Cooper  certainly  does  not  here  wish  it  inferred  that  this  ulceration  of 
(a)  Observations  on  the  I’athology  of  Venereal  Affections.  London,  1830.  8vo. 
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the  lacunro  is  more  than  accidental,  or  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  gonorrhoea.— 
J.  F.  S.]  From  the  opportunity  which  Cooper  had  of  examining  a person  who  had 
been  executed  whilst  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  he  states,  that  “ the  inflammation  had 
extended  down  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  ; for  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  down,  the 
urethra  was  exceedingly  red,  and  there  was  some  effusion  of  matter  on  the  internal  sur- 
face ; the  urethra  was  red  at  the  bulb,  but  not  of  so  deep  a colour.  The  inflammation, 
therefore,  is  not  confined  to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  down  the  urethra,  but  often 
extends  over  the  bulb,  and  in  this  way  produces  strictures.”  (p.  190.) 

(5)  Not  unfrequently  small  swellings  are  noticed  externally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  urethra,  which.  Hunter  thinks,  are  enlargement  of  its  glands ; they  sometimes  sup- 
purate and  burst  externally,  but  at  other  times  internally.  Hunter  has  well  described 
them : — “ At  times  swelling  very  considerably,  even  to  the  size  of  a small  flattened  nut, 
inflaming,  and  then  a gush  of  matter  flowing  from  the  urethra,  they  almost  immediately 
subside.  The  discharge  has  continued  for  some  time  gradually  diminishing,  till  it  has 
entirely  gone  off,  and  the  tumour  been  almost  wholly  reduced  ; yet,  some  months  after, 
it  has  swelled  in  the  same  manner  again,  and  terminated  in  the  same  way.”  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  suspicions,  that  “ these  tumours  are  the  ducts  or 
lacuncE  of  the  glands  of  the  urethra,  distended  with  their  mucus,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  duct  being  closed,  in  a manner  similar  to  what  happens  to  the  duct  leading  from  the 
lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose  ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  ducts  or  lacunae, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  come  on,  and  ulceration  takes  place,  which  opens  a way 
into  the  urethra ; but  this  opening  soon  closes  up,  and  this  occasions  a return.”  (p.  48.) 

(6)  “ The  fear  the  patient  is  in,”  says  Hunter,  “ when  he  is  making  water,  assists  in 
diminishing  the  stream  of  urine.  The  stream,  as  it  flows  from  the  urethra,  is  generally 
much  scattered  and  broken  the  moment  it  leaves  the  passage,  which  is  owing  to  the  in- 
ternal canal  having^  become  irregular,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  a venereal  gonorrhoea,  but 
common  to  every  disease  of  the  urethra  that  alters  the  exact  and  natural  figure  of  the 
canal,  even  although  the  irregularity  is  very  far  back,  as  we  find  in  many  diseased  and 
prostate  glands.”  (p.  47.) 

(7) _“  The  bleeding,”  Cooper  (a)  observes,  is  “ generally  from  that  part  of  the  urethra 

opposite  to  the  symphysis  pubis.”  They  are  generally  serviceable ; “ but,  when  they  pro- 
duce fainting,  and,  as  soon  as  the  person  recovers  from  that  state  the  haimorrhage  recurs 
and  mat  for  two  or  three  times,  it  must  be  checked.”  ’ 

■■  yhen  the  inflammation  is  violent,”  Hunter  observes,  “ it  often  happens  that  some 
vessels  of  the  urethra  burst,  and  a discharge  of  blood  ensues,  which  is  in  greater  quantity 
at  the  close  of  making  water;  this,  however,  takes  place  at  other  times,  and  generally 
gives  temporary  ease  : sometimes  this  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  and  only  lives  the 
matter  a tinge,  as  I observed  when  treating  of  the  colour  of  the  discharge.  The  erec- 

^ to  become  a cause  of  extravasation 
m blood,  this  extravasation  generally  increases  the  soreness  at  the  time  of  makinff 

Rw’  a state  of  parts,  the  urethra  is  usually  sore  when  pressed ; yet  the 

bleeding  dimimshes  the  inflammation,  and  often  gives  ease.”  (p.  52.) 

spongiosum  bursts,  and  a little  swelling,  caused  by  the  extra- 
v^ted  blood  is  observed  externally,  which,  however,  is  not  of  material  cLsequSce 

wUeaefe^i™  mention,  that  I once  saw  a case,  under  my 

burS  of  1 ■ R enormous  extravasation  of  blood,  from 

during  the  act  of  coition  ; and  the  result  of  whiob 

as,  the  penis  especially  and  the  perimEiim  were  greatly  distended  and  he  was  nmRlo 

l7t^  wurse”o7two°o‘  iR  of  ^liich  a catheter  was  introducS 

in  me  course  ot  two  or  three  days,  extravasation  of  urine  ensued  and  tRo  Riod/i„ 

the  inflam- 
goes 


(8)  Hunter  divides  chordee  into  inflammatory  and  snasmodic  •_«  WRn„  ti,  • 
mation  is  not  confined  merelv  to  the  siirfnoo  of  ir^  me  in 

deeper,  and  affects  the  reticular  membrane  it  urethra  and  its  glands,  but 

able  lymph,  as  in  the  adhesive  inflammation  wR°*^r^*^®  extravasation  of  coagul 

the  power  of  distension  of  the  corpus  sponaLsumlrS^^  ^ ° together,  destroys 
respect  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  phis  and  ^ unequal  in  this 

in  time  of  erect/on,  which  is  caSa^hort"^^^^^ 

gree  of  inflammation  than  common  it  is  on  offR.f  i • i ^ greater  de- 

aftcr  all  infection  is  gone,  ^ing  Merelv  n eon?  and  often  does,  remain 

Thespasmodic  chordee  arises  from  snasm  nt  adhesive  inflammation. 

irom  spasm,  at  least,  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  same  cause 
(<i)  MS.  Lectures  on  Surgery. 
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with  the  otlier,  if  my  idea  of  that  complaint  he  ■well  founded.  The  spasmodic  chordee 
comes  and  goes,  but  at  no  stated  times;  at  one  time  there  will  be  an  erection  entirely 
free  from  it,  at  another  it  will  be  severely  felt;  and  this  will  often  happen  at  short 
intervals.”  (pp.  52,  3.) 

Abernetiiy  (a)  mentions  “ another,  and  more  permanent,  kind  of  chordee,  which 
arises  from  inflammation  having  been  propagated  to  the  corpus  spongiosum ; coagulable 
lymph  is  thrown  out,  which  glues  the  cellular  tissue  together,  prevents  that  part  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum  being  injected  with  blood  during  the  erection  of  the  penis,  and 
I occasions  it  to  be  crooked  and  bent  towards  the  contracted  side.  This  forms  a true 

and  permanent  chordee.” 

Hunter  also  speaks  of  “ a soreness  often  felt  by  the  patient  all  along  the  under  side  of 
the  penis,  owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  the  urethra.  This  soreness  often  extends  as  far  as 
the  anus,  and  gives  great  pain,  principally  in  erection  ; yet  it  is  difi'erent  from  a chordee, 
the  penis  remaining  straight.  With  most  gonorrhmas  there  is  a frequency  in  the  erec- 
tions, arising  from  the  irritation  at  the  time,  which  often  approach  to  a priapism,  especi- 
ally when  there  is  the  above-mentioned  soreness,  or  when  there  is  a chordee.”  (p.  48.) 

(9)  Hunter  says  he  has  “seen  cases  where  the  irritation  has  extended  so  far  as  to 
affect  with  real  pain  the  thighs,  the  buttocks,  and  the  abdominal  muscles ; so  that  the 
patient  has  been  obliged  to  lie  quiet  in  a horizontal  position ; the  pain  has,  at  times,  been 
so  considerable  as  to  make  him  cry  out,  and  the  parts  have  been  very  sore  to  the  touch  ; 
they  have  even  swelled,  but  the  swelling  has  not  been  of  the  inflammatory  kind ; for, 
though  there  was  a visible  fulness,  yet  the  parts  were  rather  soft.”  (p.  54.) 

( 1 0)  These  changes  in  colour.  Hunter  considers,  “ depend  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  inflammation,  and  not  on  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  matter  itself;  for  any  irri- 
tation on  these  parts,  equal  to  that  produced  in  a gonorrhoea,  will  produce  the  same 
appearances.  * * * It  is  very  probable  that  there  is  a small  extravasation  of  red  blood 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  deviates  from  the  common  colour,  and  to  this  the  different 
tinges  seem  to  be  owing.  * * * It  has  often  a smell  seemingly  peculiar  to  itself.”  (p.  56.) 

(11)  I have  seen  retention'of  urine  from  severe  gonorrhoea,  in  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  a catheter ; a practice,  however,  which  I do  not  approve  of,  and 
I think  might  be  evaded  by  warm  baths,  leeching,  and  purging. — J.  F.  S. 

Hunter,  however,  mentions  the  very  contrary  condition  from  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation. He  says,  “ When  the  bladder  is  affected  it  becomes  more  susceptible  of  every 
kind  of  irritation,  so  that  very  disagreeable  symptoms  are  often  produced ; it  will  not 
allow  of  the  usual  distension,  and  therefore  the  patient  cannot  retain  his  water  the  ordi- 
nary time,  and  the  moment  the  desire  of  making  water  takes  place,  he  is  obliged  instantly 
to  make  it,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  still  more  in  the  glans  penis,  exactly 
similar  to  what  happens  in  a fit  of  the  stone.  If  the  bladder  be  not  allowed  to  discharge 
its  contents  immediately,  the  pain  becomes  almost  intolerable ; and  even  when  the  water 
is  evacuated,  there  remains,  for  some  time,  a considerable  pain  both  in  the  bladder  and 
glans ; because  the  very  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  becomes  a cause  of 
pain  by  its  own  contraction.  The  ureters,  and  even  the  kidneys,  sometimes  sympathize, 
when  the  bladder  is  either  very  much  inflamed,  or  under  a considerable  degree  of  irri- 
tation ; however,  this  but  rarely  happens,  and,  if  it  should  take  place  with  any  degree  of 
violence,  I should  suppose  that  the  stomach  would  also  become  affected,  and  of  course  the 
whole  constitution.  I have  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the  irritation  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  peritonoBum  by  means  of  the  vas  deferens.  * * * When  the  inflammation, 
or  perhaps  only  the  irritation,  runs  along,  * * * the  disease  is  generally  very  violent, 
and  I suspect  is  something  of  the  erysipelatous  kind ; at  least  it  shows  an  irritable  sym- 
pathizing habit.”  (pp.  55,  6.) 

The  constitution  scarcely  ever  is  primarily  affected  on  the  incursion  of  gonorrhcea ; 
but  Hunter  mentions  one  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  tlie  patient,  dur- 
ing six  weeks  between  “ the  time  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  contracted  the  disease, 
and  its  appearance,”  had,  “ for  a considerable  part  of  that  time,  often  been  indisposed 
with  slight  rigors,  attended  with  a little  fever  and  restlessness,  for  which  he  could  ^ign 
no  cause ; nor  was  he  relieved  by  the  usual  remedies  prescribed  in  such  cases.  A violent 
gonorrhoea  came  on,  and  these  symptoms  went  off”  In  a second  attack  which  the  same 
person  suffered,  “ it  was  a month  from  the  time  of  infection  Iwfore  the  gonorrhma  ap- 
peared, and  for  some  weeks  of  that  time  he  was  subject  to  a similar  indisposition,  which 
went  off,  as  before,  when  tlie  running  came  ou.  Here,  it  would  appear,  that  we  have 
something  of  a suppurative  fever,  which,  perhaps,  often  happens  in  this  disease  ; but  the 
inflammation  being  small,  and  the  fever,  therefore,  inconsiderable,  it  is  commonly  but 
little  noticed  by  tlie  patient.”  (p.  73.) 

(fl)  MS.  Lectures  on  Surgery. 
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156.  The  continuance  of  these  symptoms  varies.  In  slight  cases  they 
soon  pass  by,  tlie  discharge  gradually  diminishes,  and  (under  proper 
management,  commonly  in  from  tliree  to  four  weeks)  completely  ceases. 
Frequently,  it  becomes  chronic,  and  the  discharge  {gleet)  assumes  a thin 
serous  ropy  character,  appears  in  very  small  quantity,  especially  in  the 
morning,  after  emptying  the  bladder  or  after  any  irritation,  and  may  in 
this  state  continue  for  many  months  or  even  years. 

The  discharge  from  gonorrhoea  is  very  much  affected  by  constitutional  causes,  says 
AsTLEr  Cooper.  Thus,  if  with  “ abundant  discharge,  considerable  pain,  and  even  chor- 
dee,  the  patient  should  get  a fever,  the  discharge  disappears,  the  pain  ceases,  and  he  will 
be  entirely  free  from  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  a period  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
days.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  begins  to  recover  from  his  fever,  the  discharge  of  matter 
will  recur,  the  pain  and  chordee  return,  and  a long  time  may  elapse  before  the  disease 
can  be  removed.”  (p.  191-)] 


157.  The  consequences  of  gonorrhcea  by  the  changes  it  produces  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  are  thickening,  narrowing,  stricture, 
and  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland. 

158.  In  the  female  the  vagina  is  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea.  The  inflam- 
mation spreads  externally  upon  the  labia,  urethra  and  clitoris.  Painful 
tickling  arises  in  these  parts,  and  soon  a copious  flow  of  differently  condi- 
tioned mucus  takes  place  which  produces  excoriation,  and  the  gonorrhcea 
is  easily  propagated  to  the  rectum  (1).  The  voidance  of  urine  is  painful. 
The  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  are  generally  less  distinct  in  women  than  in 
men ; the  mucous  discharge,  however,  soon  becomes  chronic  and  very 
obstinate.  The  detailed  symptoms,  the  manner  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  the 
occurrence  of  menstruation  and  the  unchanged  colour  of  the  face,  distin- 
guish female  gonorrhoea  from  the  whites  {fiuor  alhus  vel  leucorrhced)  (2). 


[(l)  When  the  urethra  had  been  affected  with  the  disease,  Ricord  states,  that  “ on 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  pressing  the  convexity  of  the  urethra,  pus 
was  seen  to  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  canal,  whose  surface,  as  seen  through  the 
meatus  urinarius,  appeared  swollen.”  (p.  1 73 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  332.)  “ The  acute  urethritis 
is  seldom  accompanied  by  retention  of  urine,  and,  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  generally  of 
short  duration,  and  yields  to  antiphlogistic  treatment ; but,  nevertheless,  sometimes  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  catheter,  which  ought  to  be  introduced  with  the  parts  exposed, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  raised,  as  less  pain  will  be  caused  than  if  the  surgeon  have 
to  feel  his  way.”  (p.  322  ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  678.) 

_ In  the  five  cases  which  Ricord  describes  as  utero-vaginal  gonorrhoea,  and  which 
inoculation  proved  not  to  be  syphilitic,  there  was,  besides  a purulent  discharge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  upon  the  cervix  uteri,  “ either  an  ulceration  in  form  of  a blister, 
(p.  161 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  310) ; or  several  points  deeply  eroded  with  a grayish  surface,  covered 
with  albuminous  adhering  secretion  (p.  162 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  313)  ; or  a bleeding  ulceration 
Cp.  166  ; Fr.  edit,  p.  320);  or  a superficial  granulated  ulceration,  penetrating  to  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix  uteri  (p.  172 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  332) ; or  erosion  at  several  points,  as  in 
some  cases  of  balanitis.”  (p.  175 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  335.)  ^ 

Hunter  says  that  “ sometimes  the  bladder  sympathises,  producing  the  same  symptoms 
D IS  probable  that  the  irritation  may  be  communicated  to  the  kidnevs 

It  hM  been  asserted  that  the  ovaria  are  sometimes  affected  in  a similar  way  to  the  testi- 

^ ^ ^ ■^ery  much  doubt  of  its 

instance  in  other  diseases  of  the  ovaria  sympathising  with  those 
parts  or  at  east  producing  such  symptoms  as  would  enable  us  to  determine^  they  did  ” 

(p.  68.)  Ricord,  however,  does  believe  in  the  occurrence  of  ovaritis  as  a comnlication 
of  gonorrhcea,  and  speaks  of  its  treatmeant.  ovarius  as  a complication 

Not  unfrequently  the  labia  swell  under  a sharp  attack  of  gonorrhoea  and  the  nvmnhm 

observed’  in  nhfmosis  or  mrnnl,;  twisted,  similar  to  that  sometimes 

kind  of  phim^osis  or  p’araphimLis'””and'he  sneT^^’f  compares  it  to  “ a 

gangrene,  which,  however,  1 do  n’ot  recollecSLt  ote“ved'"''°“^  ^ terminating  in, 
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Abscesses  in  the  labia  or  nymphos  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  as  concomitants 
■with  gonorrhosa,  and  Hunter  considers  them  “ as  similar  to  the  inflammation  and  sup- 
purations of  the  glands  of  the  urethra  in  men.”  (p.  68.)  Ricoiiu  speaks  of  simple  ab- 
scesses complicating  urethro-geuital  gonorrhoea;  but  1 cannot  clearly  make  out  whether 
he  refers  to  the  labial  or  nymphal  abscesses  just  mentioned,  or  to  abscess  actually  in  the 
vagina  itself ; if  the  latter,  I have  never  seen  the  disease.  He  says : — “ These  abscesses 
sometimes  depend  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  cysts,  which  some  women  have  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vulva ; in  all  cases  they  ought  to  be  promptly  opened.  It  should  l>e 
noted  that  suppuration  here  quickly  succeeds  to  inflammation,  aud,  if  the  pus  be  not 
allowed  to  escape,  infiltration  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  rectum,  and, 
lastly,  perforation  of  this  intestine,  thus  forming  either  complete  or  incomplete  fistules." 
(p.  323  ; Fr.  edit,  p.  680.) 

(2)  The  distinction  between  clap  and  the  whites  in  women  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
Chelius  presumes ; indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Locock’s  (a)  account  of  the  latter,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them,  except  by  the  history,  which  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on.  Locock.  says ; — “ The  discharge  of  simple  leucorrhoea  is  mucous — merely  an 
increase  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part ; it  becomes  more  abundant  than  in  health, 
but  retains  its  character  of  mucus,  being  clear,  transparent,  colourless  and  glutinous 
to  the  touch.  This  rarely  goes  on  to  a great  extent  without  being  altered  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  much  more  watery.  In  general  this  sort  of  discharge  is  accompani^ 
with  but  modemte  symptoms,  is  more  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  is  unattended  with 
pain ; there  is  little  or  no  inflammatory  action  present.  In  other  cases  the  discharge  is 
whitish  and  opaque,  becomes  creamy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  rendering 
water  turbid.  This  sort  of  discharge  has  been  considered  by  Sir  Charles  M.  Cj.arke 
andothers  to  depend  on  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  cervix  uteri ; it  is  rarely  abundant, 
but  occasions  much  disorder  of  health  and  local  pain.  A watery  discharge  resembling 
serum  is  a very  common  result  of  more  acute  inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous  sur- 
face, and,  in  general,  appears  suddenly  as  the  effect  of  cold  or  any  active  excitement 
It  occasionally  becomes  very  abundant,  is  attended  with  much  local  heat  and  soreness, 
and  soon  becomes  puriform  or  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  with  bloody 
streaks.  When  it  is  fetid,  brown,  or  coming  away  in  violent  gushes,  organic  disease  of 
the  uterus  is  to  be  feared,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  examina- 
tion per  uaginam.  Purulent  discharge  from  inflammatory  action  may  also  take  place 
from  the  vagina,  independent  of  gonorrhcea  from  impure  connexion  ; and  this  may  be 
said  to  form  one  variety  of  leucorrhoea,  as,  although  it  may  often  arise  from  organic 
disease  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  a perfectly  healthy  state  of  that 
organ.”  (p.  3.5.)  “ In  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,”  Locock  observes,  “ the  men- 
struation is  either  scanty  or  too  profuse  :”  thus,  its  presence  cannot  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinctive of  gonorrhoea,  or  its  absence  of  leucorrhoea,  as  presumed  by  Chelius.  “ The 
most  acute  form  of  leucorrhoea  is,”  proceeds  Locock,  “ most  commonly  the  effect  of 
cold,  of  metastasis,  or  of  some  local  irritating  cause,  and  consists  of  a profuse  watery  or 
purulent  discharge,  accompanied  with  local  pain  and  soreness ; the  vagina  is  hot,  very 
tender  to  the  touch.  * * * All  these  forms  may  eud  in  chronic  leucorrhoea,  where  the 
discharge  is  more  or  less  profuse  and  constant,  mucous,  or  purulent,  or  a mixture  of  both ; 
it  may  become  green  and  offensive,  and  yet  may  be  the  result  only  of  functional  dis- 
order. The  quantity  poured  out  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
pint  and  a half  in  twenty-four  hours ; it  will  then  be  expelled  in  gushes  in  any  change 
of  posture.”  (p.  36.)  Unless  the  symptoms  of  debility  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
be  checked,  the  patient  dies  exhausted. 

In  summing  up,  Locock  makes  the  following  excellent  and  judicious  observations : 

“ It  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  gonorrhoea  and  common  leucorrhoja ; 
* * * but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  very  accurate  diagnosis  can  be  formed.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  a recent  gonorrhoea  there  is  ardor  urines  which  does  not  accom- 
pany leucorrhoea,  unless  unusually  acrid.  But  how  are  we  to  distinguish  in  a case  of 
this  unusually  acrid  leucorrhoea,  or  where  a gonorrhoea  is  not  recent  ? The  redness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  labia,  nymphse,  &c.,  can  only  be  seen  in  a recent  gonorrhoea,  and 
they  may  be  seen  in  severe  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  particularly  in  those  following  local 
irritation,  or  possessing  more  acute  inflammatory  action.  One  other  test  is  mentioned 
by  authors,  that  in  leucorrhoea  the  discharge  ceases  during  menstruation,  but  does  not 
in  gonorrhoea.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  other  authors,  and,  as  Dr.  Jewel  observes, 
“ this  is  a point  which  cannot  easily  be  decided,  as,  from  the  colour  of  the  menstrual 
secretion,  that  of  the  leucorrhoeal  or  gonorrhoeal  must  necessarily  lie  in  a great  measure 
obliterated.”  (pp.  38,  9.) 

(n)  See  his  article  on  Leucorrhoea  ; in  Cycloptcdia  of  I’ractical  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 
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It  will  be  here  convenient  to  notice  the  pudendal  discharges  which  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  female  children  soon  after  birth,  which  are  generally  purulent,  and  produce 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  external  generative  organs,  and  not  seldom  accompanied 
with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  which  may,  as  I have  seen  it,  more  than 
ouce  or  twice,  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  in  consequence  of  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  discharge.  Locock  says; — “ It  is  very  apt  to  occur  also  during  dentition, 
and  not  only  when  the  first  set  of  teeth  are  in  progress,  but  at  the  time  of  the  second  set, 
and  even  when  the  dentes  sapiential  are  irritating  the  system  at  a mature  age.”  (p.  39.) 
1 do  not  recollect  to  have  noticed  it  at  these  latter  periods,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Locock’s  observation. 

A knowledge  of  this  occurrence  is  highly  necessary,  and  is  very  properly  insisted  on, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  have  suffered  capital  punishment  from  the  ignorance 
of  practitionei-s  on  this  point.  And,  even  now,  with  our  better  knowledge,  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  to  hear  of  medical  men  giving  a decided  opinion,  which  is  almost 
certainly  erroneous,  upon  the  gonorrhoeal  character  of  pudendal  discharges,  and  thus 
jeoparding  the  character,  if  not  the  life,  of  an  innocent  person.  On  all  occasions  of 
giving  opinion  or  evidence  in  such  cases  the  practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  extreme 
caution,  and  only  upon  the  most  incontestible  proof,  which,  on  the  mere  examination  of 
the  parts,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attain,  to  make  a positive  statement  as  to  the 
gonorrhoeal  character  of  the  discharge. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  an  epidemic  vaginal  catarrh 
pened,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pekcival  (a),  at  Manchester,  in  1791 
mackintosh  (c),  at  Edinburgh:  bv 
Oldham,  in  181.5;  and  by  Capuron  (e). 


has  occasionally  hap- 
; by  Dr.  Perriar  (6), 
Kinder  Wood  (d),  at 


159.  As  to  the  nature  of  gonorrhosa  (1)  and  its  connexion  with  the 
venereal  disease  the  following  distinctions  are  laid  down : 

1.  Gonorrho3a  arising  without  infection,  from  external  injury,  for  in- 
stance, hard  riding,  blows  upon  the  urethra,  onanism,  too  frequent  connexion 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  urethra  and  so  on  ; or  from  interned 
disturbance,  ^ herpetic,  or  gouty  humours,  repelled  eruptions,  suppressed 
secretions  and  so  on  (2). 

2.  Gonorrhoea  depending  on  peculiar  contagious  matter,  the  influence 
of  which,  however,  does  not  spread  beyond  the  urethra  (3) 

3.  Gonorrhoea  which  has  a venereal  origin,  rather  as  consequence  of 

S utXn  ^h"t-  T “ '’""‘I’’  or  with 

dise^e  (4)  gonorrhoea  may  pass  into  general  venereal 

[p)  The  only  kinds  of  gonorrhoea  which  can  be  admitted  are  twr>  tUo  i 
bemgna  and  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  “ the  terms  benigna  and  vSleZa  ”1s’Lawr3w^a 

two  veam  if^  Wthy  with  the  Tutting  of  i tomh^''^ 
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so  often,  regularly  and  constantly,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  was  owing 
to  that  cause.”  (p.  245.) 

Everaud  Home  (a)  says,  he  has  “ known  a simple  gonorrhoea  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
internal  use  of  arsenic,  and  to  continue  for  some  time  after  that  medicine  has  been  left 
off,  and  then  disappear.  He  has  also  known  it  to  be  a consequence  of  the  internal  use  of 
ginger.”  (jiote,  p.  35.) 

The  discharge  from  the  urethra  which  often  arises  in  men  after  connexion  with  their 
wives,  whilst  labouring  under  leucorrhoea  either  in  its  mild  or  acute  form,  may  be  placed 
under  this  head.  It  sometimes  is  very  severe.  Hunter  mentions  a case  of  this  kind. 
“ The  parties  have  been  married  these  twenty  years  and  upwards ; the  wife  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  at  times  troubled  with  the  jluor  albus.  When  he  has  connexion  with  her 
at  such  times,  it  generally,  though  not  always,  produces  an  excoriation  of  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  and  a considerable  discharge  from  the  urethra,  attended  with  a slight  pain. 
These  symptoms  commonly  take  a considerable  time  to  go  off,  whether  treated  as  a 
gonorrhoea  or  as  a wealcness.”  Hunter  asks : “ Is  this  a new  poison  ? and  does  it  go  no 
farther  because  the  connexion  takes  place  only  between  two  ? What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  she  were  to  have  connexion  with  other  men,  and  these  with  other  women? 
or  if  he  were  to  be  connected  with  other  women  ? Such  cases,  as  far  as  I have  seen, 
have  only  been  in  form  of  a gonorrhoea ; they  have  not  produced  sores  in  the  parts,  nor, 
as  far  as  I know,  do  they  ever  produce  constitutional  diseases.”  (p.  65.)  All  the  dis- 
charges above  enumerated  must  be  included  under  the  designation  of  gonorrhcca  benigna 
seu  simplex. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  second  kind  of  gonorrhoea,  mentioned  by  Chelius  as  “ depend- 
ing on  peculiar  contagious  matter,”  it  is  doubtless  the  so-called  gonorrhcea  virulenta ; but 
I cannot  agree  with  him  that  its  “ influence  does  not  spread  beyond  the  urethra,”  as,  from 
the  observations  of  other  surgeons,  as  well  as  from  my  own,  I am  convinced  that,  in  cer- 
tain persons,  it  does  become  a constitutional  disease,  and  exhibit  distinctive  characters, 
although  even  Lawrence  says  that  “ gonorrhoea  consists  of  inflammation  of  a mucous 
surface,  that  of  the  urethra  or  vagina  going  through  a certain  course,  coming  to  a natural 
end,  and  not  attended  with  further  effect  than  those  which  immediately  occur  in  the  parts 
conceived.”  (p.  810.) 

[The  following  observation  of  Abernethy’s,  is  too  important  to  pass  by  as  coming 
from  so  high  an  authority,  though  I do  not  agree  with  it.  “ I am  ready  to  affirm,”  says  he, 
“ that  I have  of  late  years  seen  as  little  of  what  was  called  Gonorrhoea  mmlenta  when 
I was  a young  surgeon  as  I have  of  the  syphilitic  chancre.  The  Gonorrhcea  viru- 
lenta was  a most  active  inflammation  in  the  front  part  of  the  urethra,  the  discharge  was 
of  very  thick  pus,  having  a peculiar  aud  very  fetid  odour.  The  disease  began  by  de- 
grees, but  soon'  attained  a considerable  height,  and  continued  on  an  average  for  three 
weeks  ; at  which  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  inflammatory  actions  ceased,  the  dis- 
charge became  less  consistent,  and  lost  its  characteristic  fetor.  The  running,  however, 
still  continued,  and  occasionally  for  a great  length  of  time,  rather,  as  it  appeared,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbance  induced,  than  as  an  immediate  effect  of  the  disease ; for 
1 have  known  instances  where  the  gonorrhoea  has  ceased  without  leaving  any  afterclap 
or  gleet ; and  many  in  which  this  symptom,  when  it  occurred,  has  been  of  very  short 
duration.”  (p.  276.) 

(4)  It  seems  now  generally  admitted  that  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are  two  decidedly 
distinct  diseases,  and  therefore  Chelius’s  third  division,  “ Gonorrhoea  with  a venereal 
origin,”  will  not  hold.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  diseases  has  been  long  and 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  schools ; but  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Herna.nde* 
and  Ricord  have,  to  my  mind  however,  put  the  matter  completely  at  rest 

Of  the  existence  of  gonoiThoea,  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
there  seems  to  me  no  doubt.  Beckett  (6),  indeed,  says,  [quoting  from  Stow’s  Sun-ey  of 
Loudon,)  as  early  as  the  year  1162,  “divers  constitutions  relating  to  the  Lordship  of 
Winchester  were  to  be  kept  for  ever  according  to  the  customs  from  time  immemorial, 
among  which  it  is  ordered,  that  ‘ no  stewholder  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  peri- 
lous injirmitu  of  burning.’”  .Tohn  of  Gatesden,  who  practised  about  the  year  1320, 
and  was  a fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  wrote  the  llosa  Anglicana,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  treats  De  Lepra,  and,  in  one  of  the  sections  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled, “ De  infectione  ex  coitu  leprosivel  leprose,”  he  says,  “ Primo  notandum  ut  ille  qui 
timet  de  excoriatione  et  arsura  mrgoe  post  coitum  statim  lavet  virgam  cum  aqua  mixta 
aceto  vel  cum  urina  propria  et  nihil  mali  habebit.  Secundo,  oportet  dicere  muliori 

(a)  J.  Hunter  on  Venereal  Disease. 

(i)  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Antiquity  of  the  West  Indies,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  James  Douolas; 
Venereal  Disease  long  before  tlic  Discovery  of  the  in  I’hil.  Transact.,  1718,  No.  357,  p.  839. 
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snpposite  lit  saltet  retro,  descendat  fortiter  per  gradus  et  sternutet  cum  piilvere  piperis  vel 
cunrpenna  in  aceto  in  naribus,  ita  ut  sperma  prius  receptum  descendat,  et  tunc  lavet 
se  in  decoctione  rosie  et  plantaginis  decoctariim  m vino  et  furfure,  et  tunc  ent  secura. 
(p.  61)  («).  John  of  Arden,  who  lived  tlirough  the  greater  prt  of  this  century,  and 
at  the  aL  of  seventy  years,  in  die  year  1377,  wrote  “ propria  sua  manu,  the  MS.  No.  7.i 
S the  sLnifn  ColL^ion,’  howevel  speaks,  in  another  MS.  No.  2002  ^e  «a™« 
tion,  of  the  disease  “ qui  dicitur  Chaude-pisse  and  Becketo  quotes  from  another  MS. 
a prescription  of  his,  “ contra  Incendutm,”  which  I have  not  been  able  to  find. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  Surgical  writers  presume  that  syphilis  liad  not 
existed  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  in  1492,  or  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  1495.  1 am 

not,  however,  by  any  means  sure  that  even  syphilis  with  its  primary  sores  in  shape  ot 
chancres,  was  not  known  to  John  of  Arden,  if  not  indeed  also  to  John  of  Gates- 
DEN,  as  hereafter  I shall  endeavour  to  prove.  I have  therefore  merely  referred  to  tne 
presumed  later  appearance  of  syphilis  that  I may  avail  myself  of  the  opinions  ot  those 
who  so  think ; but  I believe  that  disease  existed  long  before.  It  is  not  however,  in  reality, 
of  much  consequence,  but  simply  a matter  of  literary  curiosity,  because  the  decision  ot 
the  question  rests  not  there,  but  upon  the  experiments  mentioned  by  Benj.Bele,  and 
more  especially  on  those  performed  by  Hernandez  and  Ricord. 

“ Although,”  Hunter  says,  “ it  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  gonorrhcea  and  the 
chancre  arise  from  two  distinct  poisons ; and  their  opinion  seems  to  have  some  founda- 
tion, when  we  consider  only  the  different  appearances  of  the  two  diseases,  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  cure ; which,  in  judging  of  the  nature  of  many  diseases,  is  too  often  all 
we  have  to  go  by  : yet  if  we  take  up  this  question  upon  other  grounds,  and  also  have 
recourse  to  experiments,  the  result  of  which  we  can  absolutely  depend  upon,  we  shall 
find  this  notion  to  be  erroneous.”  He  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  introduction  of  the 
venereal  poison  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  combats  the  opinion 
that  chancre  was  first  introduced  into  Otaheite,  by  stating  that  it  was  “ almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  a chancre  so  long  a voyage  without  its  destroying  the  penis  ; while  we  know 
from  experience  that  gonorrhoea  may  continue  for  a great  length  of  time and  deter- 
mines, for  this  reason,  and  also  that  “ only  a gonorrhoea  can  be  cured  by  simple  means,” 
which  seem  all  that  the  natives  adopted,  “ that  the  disease  they  had  must  have  been  a 
gonorrhoea,”  (p.  14 ;)  and  “ that  every  form  of  the  disease  has  been  propagated  from  one 
root,  which  was  most  probably  a gonorrhoea.”  He  then  continues ; — “ If  any  doubt  still 
remains  with  respect  to  the  two  diseases  being  of  the  same  nature,  it  will  be  removed  by 
considering  that  the  matter  produced  in  both,  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same 
properties ; the  proofs  of  which  are  that  the  matter  of  a gonorrhoea  will  produce  either 
a gonorrhoea,  a chancre,  or  the  lues  venerea ; and  the  matter  of  a chancre  will  also  pro- 
duce either  a gonorrhoea,  a chancre,  or  the  lues  venerea.”  (p.  1 6.)  To  make  this  cir- 
cle complete  he  ought  to  show  that  the  matter  of  lues  venerea  will  produce  gonorrhoea ; 
but  he  distinctly  states ; — “ It  has  never  yet  been  known  to  produce  a gonorrhoea  from  the 
constitution.”  (p.  308.)  It  must  be  here  observed  that  Hunter  considers  chancre  and 
lues  venerea  two  distinct  forms  of  the  disease,  the  one  primarily  exhibiting  it  locally, 
and  the  other  only  through  the  constitution. 

To  account  for  these  two  different  effects  of  the  same  poison,”  Hunter  observes, 
“ it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  of  the  parts  affected 
when  irritated,  let  the  irritation  be  what  it  may.  The  gonorrhoea  always  proceeds 
from  a secreting  surface,  and  the  chancre  is  formed  on  a non-secreting  surface.  * * * 
The  poison,  then,  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  why  do  they  not  always  happen  together  in 
the  same  person  ? # * * Although  it  does  not  often  happen  so,  yet  it  sometimes  does, 
at  least  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  so.  I have  seen  cases  where  a gonorrhoea  came 
on,  and  in  a few  days  after  in  some,  in  others  in  as  many  weeks,  a chancre  has  appeared ; 
and  I have  also  seen  cases  where  a chancre  came  first,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  cure,  a 
ranning  and  pain  in  making  water  have  succeeded.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  two 
diseases  arose  from  the  original  infection,  and  only  appeared  at  difierent  times.  * * « 
I suspect,”  he  proceeds,  “ that  the  presence  of  one  irritation  in  these  parts,  becomes  in 
general,  a preventive  of  the  other.  I have  already  observed  that  the  two  parts  sympa- 
thise in  their  disea.ses,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  very  sympathy  may  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  disease ; for,  if  an  action  has  already  taken  place  which  isnot  vene- 
real,  it  is  probable  that  this  sympathy  will  not  cease  while  the  cause  exciting  it  exists  ; 
and  therefore  when  both  happen  in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  I suspect  that 
eitner  the  urethra  never  had  sympathised  with  the  chancre,  or  if  it  did  at  first  that  sym- 
pathy  had  wased,  and  then  the  venereal  matter  might  stimulate  the  parts  to  action.” 
(.pp.  1 /,  18.)  It  IS  not  at  all  clear  what  Hunter  means  by  this  sympathy  between  the 

(a)  Edition  of  1492.  Pavia. 
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chancre  and  the  urethra,  or  its  absence ; but  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  seem  to 
consider  the  simultaneous  existence  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  rare,  as  it  is  matter  of 
daily  occurrence. — j.  f.  s. 

Benjamin  Bell  (a)  denies  the  identity  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.  He  says : — “ The 
refusal  of  some  patients  to  submit  to  the  distress  and  inconveniency,  the  frequent  result 
of  a protracted  mercurial  course,  and  who,  nevertheless,  recovered  from  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea,  first  suggested  a doubt  of  the  two  diseases  being  produced  by  the 
same  contagion.  * * * The  symptoms  and  consequences  of  gonorrhoea  are  perfectly 
different  from  those  which  take  place  in  lues  venerea.  Both  diseases  have  appeared,  at 
different  periods,  in  the  same  countries  ; and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  remained  dis- 
tinct and  uncombined  for  a great  length  of  time.”  (pp.  2,  3.)  As  to  the  assertion  “ that 
gonorrhoea  sometimes  terminates  in  pox,  and,  therefore,  that  this  of  itself  is  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  two  affections  being  of  the  same  nature,”  he  says,  “ Were  it  certain  that 
this  ever  happened  no  further  evidence  would  be  required,  as  a few  well-marked  instances 
w'ould  be  conclusive ; but  every  unprejudiced  practitioner  will  admit  that  no  sufficient 
proofs  of  it  have  ever  occurred.  In  order  to  support  this  opinion,  data  must  be  received 
which  we  know  to  be  inadmissible.  We  must  admit,  that  a person  with  chancres  only 
communicates  to  another,  not  only  every  symptom  of  pox  but  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that 
another,  with  gonorrhoea  only,  gives  to  all  with  whom  he  may  have  connexion,  chancres 
with  their  various  consequences.  This  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a very  common  occurrence, 
insomuch  that  every  practitioner  should  be  able  to  decide  upon  it  with  certainty,  if  this 
opinion  was  well  founded.  Instead  of  which,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  one 
disease  being  produced  by  the  other  is,  even  in  appearance,  a very  rare  occurrence.” 
(pp.  G,  7.)  Bell  subsequently  observes : — “ As  a further  proof  of  the  difference  of  the 
contagions  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhma  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  stage  of  pox  has 
ever  been  known  to  induce  gonorrhcea,  which  surely  would  occasionally  happen  if 
the  two  diseases  were  of  the  same  nature.  We  may  also  remark,  that,  in  numberless 
instances,  people  have  been  poxed  by  the  matter  of  syphilis  being  by  accident  applied 
to  a cut  or  a scratch,  as  often  happens  with  surgeons  in  the  dressing  of  chancres  and 
buboes ; but  no  one  ever  heard  of  a pox  being  got  in  this  manner  from  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea.  It  has  been  said  that  chancres  may  be  produced  by  insinuating  the  matter 
of  gonorrhoea  beneath  the  skin.  But  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  productive  of 
such  anxiety  and  distress,  that  they  never  have  been,  nor  ever  probably  will  be,  repeated 
so  frequently,  as  the  nature  of  it  would  require.”  (pp.  32,  3.)  He,  however,  mentions 
some  experiments  made  by  two  young  gentlemen  upon  themselves  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  point  in  dispute.  * * * By  the  introduction  of  the  matter  of  chancres  as  well  as  of 
buboes  into  the  urethra,  some  pain  and  irritation  were  excited,  but  no  gonorrhoea  ensued ; 
and,  by  fretting  the  skin  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  with  a lancet,  and  rubbing  the  parts 
with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  slight  sores  were  produced,  but  they  never  assumed  the 
appearance  of  chancres,  and  they  healed  easily  without  mercury.”  (p.  34.) 

Bell  flatly  denies  Hunter’s  assertion,  that  at  Otaheite  every  form  of  the  (venereal) 
disease  has  been  propagated  from  one  root,  which,  most  probably,  was  a gonorrhoea 
by  his  statement,  “ when  Captain  Cook  visited  these  islands,  in  his  second  voyage,  we 
have  authority  for  saying  that  gonorrhcea  had  not  then  appeared  in  them.”  (p.  36.) 

Having  thus  given  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  Hunter  and  Bell  as  to  the  dispute 
on  the  identity  of  gonorrhoea  with  syphilis,  it  only  remains  to  show  that  Bell’s  opinion 
that,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  experiments  upon  this  subject  “ never  probably  will 
be  repeated  so  frequently  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,”  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, as  most  conclusive  experiments  have  been  most  ably  and  numerously  made  by 
Hernandez  and  Ricord,  by  which  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  diseases  is  completely 
proved. 

Hernandez  (6)  had  the  opportunity  of  making  his  observations  on  galley-slaves,  oyer 
whom  he  had  perfect  control.  From  these  he  selected  three  who  had  gonorrhoea,  to  furniA 
the  necessary  virus  with  which  he  experimented ; and  he  justly  observes : — “ These  expt  ri- 
ments,  made  on  seventeen  persons,  are  the  most  numerous  and  perhaps  the  most  careful  that 
have  been  made,  and  furnish  important  results.  In  five  of  tliese  cases  the  cure  was  quick, 
without  internal  remedies,  and  without  the  ulcers  having  any  venereal  appearance.  In 
the  others,  there  were  obstinate  ulcers,  some  possessing  quite  the  syphilitic  appearance, 
accompanied  with  general  symptoms  which  seemed  to  confirm  it  Surely  such  proofs 
did  not  exist  in  tlie  cases  I have  mentioned,  and  yet  they  were  regarded  as  decisive. 
Yet  all  depended  upon  known  internal  disorders;  all  the  ulcers  yielded  to  means  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  these  disorders,  but  which  have  no  virtue  in  syphilis.  * » • My  experi- 

(n)  Quoted  at  tlic  head  of  this  article,  vol.  i.  Virus  GonorrlioiqueetSyphilitique.  Toulon,  1912- 

(6)  Eiiiiai  Analytiquo  sur  la  Noniduntitc  dca  Quoted  fVoin  Uicobd. 
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ments  prove  that  the  ulcers  ■which  are  produced,  by  inoculating  the  gonorrhoeal  virus, 
arc  not  syphilitic,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  source  of  errors  ■which  may  render 
these  experiments,  ■which  appear  so  simple  and  decisive,  of  little  value.  They  sho^w  ho^w 
circumstances  may  change  the  nature  of  ulcers,  or  disguise  them,  and  to  such  degree 
that  it  may  easily  impose  on  inattentive  observers  ■who  do  not  foresee  these  cases  of  com- 
plication.” (pp.  4S,  9;  Fr.  edit.,  pp.  112-13.) 

The  assertion  that  “ one  ■woman,  having  connexion  ■with  several  men,  could  give  chancres 
to  some,  and  to  others  gonorrhoeas  and  buboes,  whence  the  conclusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  nature  of  these  ditferent  actions,  the  principle  being  always  the  same  in  all,  and  the 
difference  only  in  the  form  determined  by  the  locality  and  degree  in  which  the  cause  acts,” 
is  now  completely  disproved  by  Ricord’s  observations  : — “ If  such  reasoning  have  re- 
mained for  a length  of  time  without  refutation,  it  cannot,”  says  he,  “ be  now  persisted 
in.  Since  I have  applied  the  speculum  uteri  to  the  study  of  venereal  diseases,  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  enigmas  are  reduced  to  the  most  common  and  simple  facts.  With  the  aid  of 
this  instrument  I have  found  that  a woman  may  be  affected,  at  the  same  time,  with  go- 
norrhoea and  deep  chancres  of  the  vagina  or  uterus  and  the  gonorrhoea  alone  show  itself 
externally ; apparently  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  she  could  very  easily  communicate 
chancres  and  gonorrhoea  together,  or  only  one  of  them,  according  to  the  predisposition 
of  the  persons  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  infection.  But  we  can  affirm,  and  from 
numerous  observations,  that  whenever  we  have  examined  women  who  have  commu- 
nicated disease,  we  never  found  that  a chancre  had  been  produced  by  a discharge  with- 
out ulceration  in  the  sexual  organs  of  the  person  who  had  communicated.  Inoculation 
has  confirmed  what  observation  of  ordinary  contagion,  better  made  with  the  assistance  of 
the  ^eculum,  had  established.  In  women,  gonorrhoea,  considered  throughout,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  organs  of  generation,  in  its  different  phases  of  acuteness  or  duration 
and  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  as  employed  for  chancre,  produced  no  result  when- 
ever the  mucous  membrane  was  not  actually  the  seat  of  chancre.”  (pp.  52,  3 ; Fr.  edit., 
pp.  118,  19.)  ^ * 

tn  ffie  opinion  that  “ the  cause  of  chancre  and  gonorrhoea  being  the  same 

the  difference  in  the  form  depended  upon  the  tissues  affected,  and  that  thus  thf  syphilitic 
virus  applied  to  a non-secreting  surface  produced  a chancre,  and  the  pus  of  chancre 
upon  mucous  membranes  only,  produced  gonorrhoea,”  Ricord  says,  positively  “ We 
know  that  gonorrhmal  matter  never  produces  chancre  on  the  skin,  and  that,  applied  to 
mucoi^  surfaces,  when  it  acts,  it  only  produces  a discharge.  The  gonorrhoeal  secretion 
ScM^o?  ofthr^'*  membrane  of  the  eye,  has  never  produced  chancres  of  the  conjunc- 

other  hand,  /ms  the  muco-purulent  secretion  of  go- 
noijtoa/  ophthalmia  ever  produced  chancres  by  inoculation  or  otherwise,  althouo^h  theeve- 

batffitis'r^^  We  may  add  that  the  muSo.rus  of  a 

Snf  ^ f on  an  impure  coition,  or  produced  artificially  by  au 

cit\p  ^ inoculation,  and  that  these  affections,  therefore 

out  chancrS  ” constitutional  pox,  whenever  they  have  existed  with- 

and  rSr^n  PP'  to  the  two  “pretty  frequent 

chJncrO  and  C well  Jh  f gonorrhoea,  buboes,  (yet  far  less  freqLnt  ffian^fter 

suchbute  L llni  have  ascertained,  by  inoculation,  [that  the  pus  from 

this  case  rarelv  tprm°  m similar  condition,  does  not  inoculate,  ■which  in 

the  char^cters^of  engorgements,  or  simple  abscesses. 

As  to  swelled  testide  VS  s“t  ff  strumous  and  not  syphilitic  affections, 

thing  by  inoculaS”  fp  2 Fr  Xt  Pn«  never  produced  any 

i on  ..e 

an  iiioculable  pus.  ‘^“‘^“nbted,  and  regular  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  do  not  furnish 

T ft'  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  arp  nnt  « 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  authors  mention  thstl^Jl,  ‘ consequence  of  gonorrhoea, 
which  precisely  corresponds  with  that  of  masked  phn  * antecedent,  the  frequency  of 
w„  nojcormt;  the  fiseaaed  sorfSL  nSal t 

=.  Laatl,,  ,hc  « of  of  soieooo.  is  ioo. 
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culatioii.  Every  gonorrlioea  which  is  tested  by  inoculation  in  its  various  periods,  without 
producing  any  result,  is  only  a simple  affection,  and  incapable  of  communicating  syphilis, 
whether  primary  in  another  subject,  or  constitutional  in  the  one  first  affected.”  (p.  59  ; 
Fr.  edit.,p.  133.) 

It  is  very  commonly  held  by  those  who  consider  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  as  distinct 
diseases,  that  in  the  former  there  is  not  ulceration,  the  gonorrhoea  being,  as  descrilied  by 
Wallace  (a),  a “ diffused  and  superficial  disease,  with  increased  and  altered  secretion, 
but  without  loss  of  substance  or  ulceration.”  (p.  233.)  But,  as  Ricord  observes,  it  is  well 
known  and  proved  by  pathological  anatomy,  that,  as  the  speculum  shows  us  every  day, 
gonorrhoea  is  often  accompanied  or  followed  by  erosions,  or  more  or  less  extensive  destruc- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes ; but  the  ulcerated  form  of  gonorrhoea,  if  I may  thus  ex- 
press myself,  does  not  render  it  more  capable  of  being  inoculated  than  that  which  is  not ; 
the  gonorrhoeal  ulcers  being  essentially  distinct  from  chancre.”  (p.  53 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  119.) 

The  best  account  of  gonorrhoeal  sores  and  their  consequences  is  certainly  that  given 
by  Travers  (b). 

“ The  distinguishing  features  of  sores  produced  by  gonorrhoeal  matter  are,”  says 
Travers,  “ circularity,  flatness  without  induration,  whether  raised  or  level,  with  Ae  sur- 
face ; seldom  solitary,  often  several ; the  greater  frequency  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
verge  of  the  perpuce,  or  beside  the  frmnum,  i.  e.  at  the  angles  of  reflection  between  the 
layers  of  the  prepuce,  or  the  close  and  loose  investment  of  the  glans,  than  elsewhere.  In 
the  female,  they  are  likewise  commonly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  with  the 
cuticular  membrane  upon  the  labia,  or  at  their  inferior  commissure.  Their  margin  is 
blunt,  but  uot  indurated  ; the  character  of  the  granulation  is  spongy  and  indolent,  and, 
though  they  clean  readily,  they  heal  slowly.”  (p.  13.) 

“ The  proper  gonorrhoea,  or  inflammatory  secretion  from  the  sound  mucous  lining  of 
the  urethra,  while  confined  to  it,”  says  Travers,  “ is  incapable  of  producing  secondary 
symptoms  to  the  individual ; its  bubo,  if  present,  is  sympathetic,  so  is  the  sore  throat,  or 
inflamed  membrane  of  the  eye  or  nose,  if  one  or  all  should  follow  ; i.  e.  they  have  no 
character  but  that  of  simple  and  superficial  membranous  inflammation.  As  these  un- 
questionably do  sometimes  follow,  though  in  so  slight  a degree  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able, the  circumstance  can  only  be  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the  same  consensus 
partium  which  determines  the  selection  of  these  parts  for  the  specific  appearances 
when  the  matter  of  secretion  is  absorbed,  and  acts  as  a morbid  poison.  But,  when  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  is  absorbed  by  an  excoriated  surface,  and  this  surface  becomes  an 
ulcer,  the  matter  which  it  secretes  is  capable  of  producing,  by  its  absorption  into  the 
system,  secondary  symptoms  in  the  individual.  The  absence  of  secondary  symptoms  in 
pure  gonorrhoea  depends,  therefore,  not  upon  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  matter, 
but  upon  a law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the  inflammatory  secretions  of  the  sound  sur- 
face are  not  absorbed  into  the  system.”  (pp.  10,  11.) 

“ The  secondary  symptoms  of  the  gonorrhoeal  sore  are  as  strongly  marked,”  continues 
Travers,  “ present  as  distinct  a character  as  those  of  lues.  The  glands  in  the  groin 
are  oftener  large  and  indurated,  than  otherwise,  in  protracted  cases ; but,  as  in  proper 
gonorrhoea,  the  affection  is  sympathetic.  The  appearance  of  secondary  sjTuptoms  is  cei^ 
tainly  not  peculiar  to  these  cases.  The  inflammation  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula  is 
diffuse  and  superficial ; the  surface  is  roughened  with  innumerable  small  and  shallow 
indentations  where  ulceration  has  taken  place.  They  are  so  slight  as  often  to  escape 
ordinary  observation.  They  are  seen  chiefly  upon  the  tonsils,  uvula,  apex,  and  edges  of 
the  tongue.  * * * The  gonorrhoeal  sore  throat  is  accompanied  by  cousiderable  irrita- 
bility to  stimulant  fluids  especially.  The  exacerbated  ulcer  of  lues,  with  its  abrupt  high- 
coloured  margin,  is  not  more  strongly  characterized,  or  more  readily  distinguished.  The 
cutaneous  affections  are  slight,  and,  in  character,  presenting  less  variety  than  those  of 
lues,  so  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  speak.  The  papular  and  squamous  are  the 
most  common,  the  pustular  and  tubercular  occasional.  The  lichen  and  psoriasis  upon 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  the  achor  and  acne  indurata  thickly  distributed  upon  the  fa<» 
and  the  verge  of  the  hairy  scalp,  are  the  forms  which  I have  chiefly  recognised.” 
(pp.  U,  15.) 

With  regard  to  the  gonorrhmal  sore  throat,  since  it  was  first  pointed  out,  many  years 
since,  by  Travers,  I have  continually  observed  it,  1 tliink  quite  as  frequently  when  there 
was  merely  discharge  without  any  sore,  as  when  witli  it ; and  so  surely  does  it  accom- 
pany gonorrhoea  that,  if  perceived  in  the  throat,  I invariably  inquire  if  the  patient  have 
a clap,  and  scarcely  remember  to  have  found  it  absent.  1 think  it  has  a very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  non-specific  aphthous  sores  in  the  mouth  and  throat  indicative  of  raucous 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  and  the  sores  are  generally  about  the  size,  or  somewhat  less, 
(ft)  Quoted  at  tlic  liead  of  tiic  article.  (6)  Above  cited. 
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thon  a silver  penny,  and  are  coninionly  aecompanied  ■with  fulness  of  both  tonsils  and 

I feel  also  pretty  well  assured  that  some  eruptive  alFections  of  the  skin  are  consequent  on 
gonorrhoea,  M’hich  are  distinguished  by  their  pinky  stain  from  the  copper  stain  of  ^philis. 
But  I am  doubtful  whether  I have  seen  more  than  acne,  lichen,  and  lepra.— J . F.  S.] 

160.  The  diagiiosis  of  these  several  kinds  of  gonorrhoea  is  in  many 
cases  obscure  and  not  to  be  determined  with  certainty  by  characteristic 
symptoms  ; but  its  mild  course,  the  short  continuance  of  the  discharge, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  previous  to  the  disease,  the  perhaps  ascer- 
tained state  of  health  of  the  person  from  whom  the  contagion  has  been 
received,  in  most  cases  furnish  the  guide.  All  gonorrhoea  which  has  a 
malignant  course,  in  which  swelling  of  the  testicles,  inflammation  of  the 
inguinal  and  of  the  prostate  glands  occur,  may  be  considered  as  syphilitic. 
In  syphilitic  gonorrhoea  of  women  the  danger  of  general  syphilis  is  always 
greater  than  in  men,  on  account  of  the  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  and 
the  excoriations  thereby  produced. 

[Almost  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  diagnosis  of  vaginal  discharges  has  been  already 
mentioned,  in  speaking  of  gonorrhoea  in  women,  and  leucorrhoea  at  par.  1 58.  The  con- 
tagious gonorrhoea,  or  true  gonorrhoea  of  both  women  and  men,  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
a disease  distinct  from  syphilis,  and,  therefore,  the  swelling  of  the  testicles,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inguinal  and  prostate  glands  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  Chelius  holds  them 
to  be,  syphilitic,  but  merely  sympathetic,  and  not  requiring  the  treatment  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  syphilitic  affections.  Hunter  observes,  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  : — 
“It  sometimes  happens,  although  but  seldom,  that  the  glands  of  the  groin  are  affected  in  a 
common  gonorrhoea  with  the  appearance  of  beginning  buboes,  but  which  I suspect  to  be 
similar  to  the  swelling  of  the  testicle,  that  is  merely  sympathetic.  The  pain  they  give  is 
very  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of  true  venereal  swellings,  arising  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  matter : and  they  seldom  suppurate.”  (p.  61.)  Cooper  agrees  with  Hunter  that 
“ buboes  of  this  kind  rarely  suppurate,  but  only  in  very  irritable  constitutions.  He  dis- 
tinguishes sympathetic  from  syphilitic  bubo  by  “ one  gland  only,  in  general,  being  enlarged 
in  syphilis,  but  in  a sympathetic  bubo  most  frequently  a chain  of  glands  is  afl'ected.  Of 
the  two  sets  of  glands  in  the  groin,  one  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  other  about 
two  inches,  or  two  and  a half  inches,  below  it;  the  lower  tier  is  seldom  enlarged  from 
sympathy,  the  upper  frequently.”  (p.  269.) 

That  discharges  from  both  the  male  and  female  genitals  have  produced,  in  some  in- 
stances, gonorrhoea,  and  in  other  chancres,  every  one  who  has  had  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity must  have  observed ; and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion,  long  held  by  many  surgeons, 
that  the  diseases  were  one  and  the  same.  But  the  examination  of  the  vagina  with  the 
speculum,  so  largely  practised,  and  on  such  good  gromids  strongly  advocated  by  Ricord, 
explains  the  cause  of  these  two  sets  of  symptoms,  by  showing  that  in  the  vagina,  and 
often  even  on  the  cervix  uteri,  chancres  may  exist,  whence  may  be  produced  a discharge, 
■which,  without  such  examination,  carelessly  pronounced  to  be  gonorrhoea,  will  cause 
chancre,  or,  if  accompanied  with  gonorrhoea,  may  produce  in  one  person  chancre,  in 
another  gonorrhoea,  and  in  a third  both  diseases  at  the  same  time,  whilst  the  infecting 
party  is  presumed  merely  to  have  gonorrhoea.  The  use  of  the  speculum,  therefore  if 
only  as  a mean  dia^osis,  cannot  be  too  strongly  advised.  In  males  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  urethra ; in  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  well  if  the  practitioner  have 
siKpicion,  to  inoculate  the  matter  from  the  urethra  into  the  patient 
himselt.  II  the  discharge  be  simply  gonorrhoeal,  no  inconvenience  will  ensue ; but  if  a 
c^ncrous  sore  should  follow  the  inoculation,  it  is  a proof  that  the  disease  is  syphilitit^ 
and  that  It  must  be  treated  accordingly.  sypmuuc. 

For  the  examination  of  the  public  prostitutes  Ricord  lays  down  some  rules  which 
under  any  circumstances  where  suspicious  discharges  from  the  female  gen^Ss  exS’ 
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of  rape,  for  instance,  the  consequences  of  syphilitic  infection  are  often  brought  forward  as 
a proof.  Well ! what  practitioner  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  seeing  a man, 
affected  with  gonorrhoea,  accused  of  having  violated  a woman  actually  infected  with  chan- 
cre, have  regarded  this  protended  coincidence  as  a proof  of  great  value  ? But  when  it  is 
iucontestibly  known  that  chancre  alone  can  produce  chancre,  if  the  gonorrhoeal  muco-pus 
of  the  individual  supposed  to  be  guilty,  produces  nothing  upon  inoculation,  after  having 
been  properly  tried,  will  it  not  be  evident,  in  a case  of  recent  infection,  that  he  cannot  be 
convicted  ? And,  again,  would  it  not  be  proved  by  the  same  mode  of  experimenting,  that 
individuals  accused  of  having  communicated  the  pox,  which  must  aggravate  the  position 
of  all  persons  thus  accused,  have  only  caused  by  mechanical  violence,  or  by  the  action  of 
some  morbid  or  normal  secretion,  simple  inflammations.”  (p.  94;  F'r.  edit.,  p.  197.) 

161.  The  cure  of  gonorrhoea  is  directed  by  its  severity. 

In  slight  cases  the  patient  should  drink  whey,  almond  emulsion,  linseed 
tea  and  such  like,  a mild  diet  used,  abstinence  from  all  irritating  or  heat- 
ing things ; rest,  support  of  the  testicles  with  suspensory  bandage,  frequent 
bathing  of  the  penis  in  luke-warm  water,  which  subsequently,  also,  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  is  to  be  continued. 

If  the  inflammation  and  pain  be  more  severe,  the  following  additional 
treatment  according  to  circumstances  must  be  resorted  to ; bleeding, 
leeches  at  the  root'of  the  penis  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  softening  bread 
poultices. 

Purgatives,  recommended  by  many  in  gonorrhoea,  are  generally  more 
hurtful  than  useful,  and,  if  necessary  on  account  of  impurities  in  the 
bowels,  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  manna,  tamarinds,  and  not  salts, 
which  irritate  the  urinary  passages. 

[“  The  venereal  inflammation  (or  rather  the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation — j.  r.  s.)  is 
not  kept  up,”  says  Hunter,  “ by  the  pus  which  is  formed,  but,  like  many  other  specific 
diseases,  by  the  specific  quality  of  the  inflammation  itself.  This  inflammation,  however, 
it  would  appear,  can  only  last  a limited  time ; the  symptoms  peculiar  to  it  vanishing  of 
themselves,  by  the  parts  becoming  less  and  less  susceptible  of  irritation.  This  circum- 
stance is  not  peculiar  to  this  particular  fonn  of  the  venereal  disease ; it  is  perhaps  com- 
mon to  almost  eveiy  disease  that  can  affect  the  human  body.  * * * As  the  living  prin- 
ciple in  many  diseases  is  not  capable  of  continuing  the  same  action,  it  also  loses  this 
power  in  the  present,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  form  of  a gonorrhoea,  and  the  effect  is 
at  last  stopped,  the  irritation  ceasing  gradually.  This  cessation  will  vary  according  to 
circumstances ; for,  if  the  irritated  parts  are  in  a state  very  susceptible  of  such  irritations, 
in  all  probability  their  action  will  be  more  violent  and  continue  longer  ; but,  in  all  cases, 
the  difference  must  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  constitution,  and  not  from  any  dif- 
ference in  the  poison  itself.  The  circumstance  of  the  disease  ceasing  spontaneously, 
only  happens  when  it  attacks  a secreting  surface  and  when  a secretion  of  pus  is  pro- 
duced. * * * Gonorrhoea  cures  itself,  whilst  the  other  forms  of  the  disease  require  the 
assistance  of  art.  (pp.  36,  7.)  Gonorrhoea  may  be  cured  while  there  is  a chancre,  and 
vice  versa.”  (p.  38.)  (It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  these  facts  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Hunter  should  have  persisted  in  his  opinion  that  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  were 
one  and  the  same  disease. — J.  f.  s.)  “ How  far  the  gonorrhoea  in  women  is  capable  of 

wearing  itself  out,  as  in  men,  I cannot  absolutely  determine ; but  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  would : for  I have  known  many  women  who  have  got  rid  of  a violent 
gonorrhoea  without  using  any  means  to  cure  it ; and  indeed  the  great  variety  of  methods 
of  cure  made  use  of  in  such  cases,  all  of  which  cannot  possibly  do  good,  though  the 
patients  get  well,  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.”  (p.  59.) 

Hunter  has  made  an  observation  in  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  which  every  one  who  has 
had  the  least  experience  must  accord  with,  viz.,  that  it  is  “ the  most  uncertain  in  the 
cure  of  any  of  the  forms  of  this  disease ; many  cases  terminating  in  a week,  while  others 
continue  for  months,  though  under  the  same  treatment.  The  only  thing  necessary  to 
be  done  for  the  cure  is  to  destroy  the  disposition  and  specific  mode  of  action  in  the 
solids  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  is  changed  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  matter  produced 
will  also  be  destroyed.”  (p.  75.)  This  latter  observation  does  not  very  well  tally  with 
what  he  says  almost  immediately  after ; — “ We  have  no  specific  medicine  for  gonorrhoea,” 
although  he  comforts  himself  with  “ it  is  therefore  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
every  such  inflammation  gets  well  of  itself ; yet,  although  this  appears  to  be  nearly 
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the  truth  it  is  u-orthy  of  consideration  whether  medicine  can  be  of  any  service  m this 
forn^^f  Uie  dLease  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  very  seldom  of  any  kind  of  use,  per- 
toi  m ot  “ „ / -r, ')  » I believe,”  Huntkr  subsequently  observes,  the 

SthilS  p"«u  is  best  at  tiie  beginning.  * * In  cases  where  the  syinptoms  run  high, 

nothing^should  be  done  that  may  tend  to  stop  the  discharge,  either  by  internal  or  exter- 
na means,  for  by  this  nothing  would  be  gained  ; as  mere  y stopping  the  discharge  does 
not  put  an  end\o  the  inflammation.  The  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  if  possible,  by 
rem^ies  adapted  to  each  disposition,  with  a view  to  alter  the  actions  of  the  parte  ^ 
iiig  from  such  dispositions,  and  reduce  the  disease  to  ite  simple  fonn.  If  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  altered,  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  allow  the  parte  to  tire  themselves 

out  by  a continuance  of  the  same  action.”  (p.  77.)  _ 

The  employment  of  stimulating  injections  of  various  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  discharge  in  gonorrhoea,  has  been  a favourite  practice  with  many  surgeons,  and 
even  so  long  back  as  John  of  Arden  they  were  used,  but  of  a very  mild  character,  as 
shown  by  his  following  prescription  : — . j • 

“ Pro  morbo  qui  dicitur  Chaude-pisse.—Accipe  pursillam  et  coque  in  aqua  donee  in 
miicilaginem  vertatur,  quffi  mucilago  cum  oleo  rosse  et  violas  fortiter  agitetur  addito  lacte 
mulieris  puellam  nutrientis  ana,  in  quo  liquore  dissolvatur  camphor®  uncia  una  et  pro 
syriiigam  (injectionem)  initiator.  Mucilago  est  qu®  qumdam  viscositas  admodum  ga- 
lature  piscium  vel  earum  anglice  gelee.” — 3fSS.  Sloane,  2002. 

Translated  by  E.  H.,  as  follows : — 

“ Seethe  the  parsley  in  water  till  it  come  to  a mucilage,  that  is,  till  the  water  be  made 
green  and  slimy,  and  the  substance  of  the  herb  be  consumed.  Then  temper  with  that 
mucilage  oil  of  roses  and  oil  of  violets  and  the  milk  of  a woman  nourishing  a maiden 
child,  and  then  dissolve  therein  one  ounce  of  camphor,  and  by  a syringe  administer  it.” — 
MSS.  Sloane,  2271. 

Beckett  mentions  another  prescription,  which,  however,  I have  not  found : — 

“ Contra  Incendiim. — Item  contra  incendium  virg®  virilis  interius  ex  calore  et  exco- 
riatione  fiat  talis  syringa  lenitiva.  Accipe  lac  mulieris  masculum  nutrientis  et  parum 
zucarium,  oleum  viol®  et  ptisan®  quibus  commixtis  per  syringam  infundatur  et  si  pr®- 
dictis  admiscueris  lac  amygdalarum  melior  erit  medicina.” 

Abernethy  objects  to  any  attempt  at  checking  gonorrhma.  “ By  endeavouring  to 
arrest  the  disease  in  ite  progress,”  says  he,  “ we  are  likely  to  induce  irritation  in  the 
remote  part  of  the  urethra,  and  other  affections ; whereas  if  we  merely  soothe  the  malady, 
and  allow  it  to  take  its  natural  course,  it  declines  in  due  season,  without,  in  general, 
producing  any  material  injury  to  the  part  affected,  or  to  any  other  in  ite  vicinity.” 
(p.  278.) 

But  patients  will  not  be  content  to  wait  till  a clap  shall  “ decline  in  due  season,”  al- 
though recommended  so  to  do  on  the  authority  of  Hunter  and  Abernethy.  And  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  some  treatment  for  shortening  the  disease,  and 
to  relieve  the  often  severe  symptoms. 

Abernethy’s  soothing  practice  is  especially  good  when  the  inflammatory  stage  is  very 
active,  and  is  not  unfrequently  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances;  for  Hunter’s 
supposition,  that  “ every  such  inflammation  gets  well  of  itself,”  is  often  true  enough. 
Abernethy’s  plan  consists  in  “ bathing  the  perin®um  and  genitals  with  tepid  water,  by 
means  of  the  bidet  and  sponge,  for  five  or  six  minutes  every  night  and  morning ; at  the 
same  time  desiring  them  to  wash  beneath  the  fore-skin,  so  as  to  remove  every  thing 
lodged  there,  and  to  wash  this  part  drawn  well  forward,  and  to  protect  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  from  mechanical  irritation.  * I also  recommend  those  who  are  affected 

with  clap  to  be  very  attentive  to  keeping  their  bowels  in  a regular  state,  because  any  in- 
quietude in  the  bowels  is  likely  to  produce  an  irritable  state  of  the  urinary  organs  ” 
(p.  278.) 

I formerly  adopted  this  soothing  practice  almost  entirely,  prescribing  the  following 
mixture R magnes.  sulph.  3i.,  potass,  nitr.  gr.  v.,  acac.  pulv.  3i.,  tinct.  hyoscyam.  ni  v* 
a<7-  destill.ii.,  ter  quaterve  indie;  under  which  treatment,  either  without  or' with  mild 
injections  of  sulphate  of  zinc  when  all  scalding  had  subsided,  the  disease  was  generally 
cured  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  Or  I gave  pills  of  the  following  composition R tereb. 
chia  6\].,pnlv.  rhei  8i„  syr.  q.  s.,  et  m pil.  xij.  dividend. ; four  of  these,  twice  a-day,  were 
first  given,  and  the  number  increased  afterwards  to  six  or  eight  as  might  be  needed. 
But,  of  late,  I have  only  employed  the  injection  of  a very  mild  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  three  grains  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  before  the  scalding  ceases,  and  even  when 

^ I have  never  yet  wit- 

nessed any  ill  effects ; but  the  contrary,  as,  in  two  or  three  days  the  gonorrhma  is  usually 
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_ Carmichaei,  recommends  injections  into  the  male  urethra  twice  a-day  of  a solution  of  ' 
nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  short  the  de- 
velopment of  a gonorrhoea.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  follow  such  practice,  as  I should 
fear  the  almost  certain  production  of  stricture.  But,  if  I used  the  nitrate  of  silver  for  this 
purpose,  I should  certainly,  with  Ricord,  prefer  the  following  method  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, but  does  not  speak  of  either  in  praise  or  dispraise.  “ 1 introduce  into  the  urethra,” 
says  he,  “ Lallemand’s  caustic  holder,  and  then,  exposing  the  caustic,  I withdraw  it, 
at  the  same  time  giving  it  a rotatory  motion,  so  as  superficially  to  cauterize  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  If,  after  this  first  cauterization,  too  much  inflam- 
mation supervene,  recourse  must  be  had  to  antiphlogistics,  otherwise  a similar  cauteriza- 
tion should  be  made  three  or  four  days  after  the  first.”  (p.  335 ; Fr.  edit.,  710  .) 

The  following  was  the  plan  adopted  for  many  years  by  Astley  Cooper  : — In  the  first 
week,  during  which  there  is  much  inflammation,  a draught  of  magn.  sulph.  3ij.,  inf.  senn. 
3jss.,  thrice  a day,  to  produce  active  purging : diluting  drinks  of  capillaire  or  tea,  of 
which  too  much  cannot  be  taken,  and  in  which  is  to  be  taken  daily  potass,  carb.  vel  sod. 
subcarb.  3ij.  He  found  lime  water  a very  excellent  diluent,  but  did  not  care  about  mu- 
cilage, and  considered  the  use  of  soda  water  very  doubtful.  If  there  were  much  scald- 
ing in  passing  the  urine,  or  the  pain  from  chordee  were  severe,  he  gave  with  advantage 
of  liq.  potass,  iT^xx.,  ext.  conii.  gr.v.,  ex  mist,  campli.  thrice  a-day.  The  penis  was  kept 
for  a long  time  in  warm  water,  as  a bath,  to  relieve  the  inflammation,  and  after  a week 
overlaid  with  lint  dipped  in  Goulard’s  wash.  Three  or  four  days  after  which,  when 
the  inflammation  had  greatly  subsided,  he  gave  a mixture  of  bals.  copaib.  jj.,  niuct'Z.  acac. 

3j.,  mist,  camph.  jiv.,  of  which  half  an  ounce  was  given  night  and  morning.  After  per- 
sisting for  two  days  longer  in  the  use  of  this  mixture,  and  the  discharge  being  consider- 
ably lessened,  he  employed  injections,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  of  liq.  plumb,  subacet. 
dilut.  jiv.,  c.  zinci  sulph.  gr.vi.  By  this  plan  a gonorrhoea  is  safely  and  expeditiously 
cured.  If  the  clap  be  a second  or  third,  the  balsam  of  copaiba  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
speedily  stops  the  discharge.  The  sti’ength  of  injections  shonld  be  gradually  increased,  so 
as  to  produce  slight  irritation ; but  it  is  better  to  vary  the  kind  of  injection,  cupr.  sulph. 
gr.  ss.,  aq.  distill.  5j.,  or  hydrarggr.  oxymur.  gr.j.,  aq.  distill.  Jxij.  The  use  of  bougies, 
though  at  first  increasing  the  discharge,  is  often  successful  if  accompanied  with  injections. 

(p.  193.) 

In  reference  to  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  Astley  Cooper  observes : — “ It  is  difficult  in 
proportion  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  disposed  to  strumous  affections.  If  a pa- 
tient have  pimples  in  his  face,  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  a thin,  delicate 
skin,  and  irritable  fibre,  you  may  expect  to  have  great  difficulty  in  curing  him  of  go- 
norrhoea.” (p.  191.)] 

162.  In  very  painful  chordee  (1)  bleeding,  leeches  and  soothing  poultices 
must  be  employed.  If  the  pain  be  not  thereby  diminished,  if  the  patient 
be  not  plethoric,  and  the  pain  rather  spasmodic,  opium,  hyoscyamus, 
camphor,  poultices  of  narcotic  vegetables  and  soothing  clysters  may  be 
used  with  due  carefulness.  If,  during  the  chordee,  bleeding  occur  (2),  the 
symptoms  are  usually  much  diminished ; but,  if  it  continue  and  become 
exhausting,  attempts  to  allay  it  must  be  made  by  compression  of  the  penis, 
by  injection  of  a solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  in  very  extreme  cases  by 
astringent  injections. 

f(l)  Painful  erections  are  generally  controllable  by  the  administration  of  a full  dose  of  j 
opium  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  by  light  bed-clothing.  The  .same  is  also  very  useful  i 
in  chordee,  and  a bottle  of  cold  water  placed  between  the  legs,  against  the  periuamm  is  ; 
a very  efficient  local  application.  Smearing  the  chordeed  part  with  extract  of  bella- 
donna is  often  useful,  and,  in  obstinate  chordee,  I have  used  mercurial  friction  with  ad- 
vantage, even  before  it  has  become  chronic.  Astley  Cooper  recommends  enveloping 
the  penis  at  night  in  lint  dipped  in  Goulard  water,  or  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions. 
Ricord  thinks  camphor  with  opium  either  as  a pill  or  an  enema  the  most  powerful 
internal  remedy,  and  my  own  observation  confirms  his  opinion.  Hunter  says,  that 
“ in  relieving  chordee,  or  the  remains  of  it,  which  appear  to  arise  from  spasm,  he  has 
known  the  bark  of  great  service.”  (p.  96.) 

(2)  When  bleeding  from  tlie  urethra  occurs,  it  is  generally  ratlier  beneficial  than  other- 
wise, and  only  requires  control  when  severe.  This  may  be  effected  by  leading  up  the 
linger  from  the  perina;um  against  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra,  till  the  point  whence 
the  blood  escapes  is  found.  The  penis  is  then  to  be  grasped  lietween  the  thumb  and 
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fincer  for  n qunrter  of  «n  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  which  is  eenerally  soecessful.  IION- 
™ s.  s StVeh  bleedings,  he  has  « seen  b.lsm  «f  «.p;'taE.vc«  '“f 
and  suDDOses  that  “all  the  turpentines  would  be  useful,  (p.  95.)  If,  as  Ricord  states, 
Su'  h Thave  not  observed  it,  “ frequently  the  haimorrhage  return  the  first  time  the 
S is  passed ; then,  however  objectionable  it  is  to  place  a foreign  substance  in  the  in- 
flamed uVethra,  we  must  introduce  a bougie,  which  by  compressing  the  vessels  stays  the 
XsLn  of  blood  Sometimes  additional  circular  external  compression  is  required ; but 
S caution  must  be  used  in  its  application.  Generally  this  bougie  may  be  removed 
after  twenty-four  hours ; but,  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  great,  and  the  instrument 
does  not  excite  much  pain,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  it  a day  or  two  longer.  If  the  bougie 
have  been  removed  too  soon,  and  the  hemorrhage  reappear,  it  must  be  reapplied,  it  it  be 
not  merely  a sangiiinolent  discharge.”  (p.  339  ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  717.)] 

163.  If  the  pain  subside  and  the  discharge  diminish,  a suitable  treatment, 
with  a'sli°-htly  improved  diet,  with  the  avoidance,  however,  of  all  heating 
things  usually  sutfices  for  the  perfect  cure.  The  frequent  use  of  diluted 
fluids  must  be  forbidden,  lest  by  their  too  great  relaxing  power  they  might 
give  rise  to  gleet.  This  must  be  especially  attended  to  in  otherwise 
flabby  and  scrofulous  persons.  For  such  cases  we  may  recommend  the 
use  of  juniper  rob,  dulcamara,  gum  guaiacum,  decoction  of  woods  and 
the  like.  If  for  a long  time  there  remain  a sparing  discharge  of  serous 
fluid,  slightly  astringent  injections  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sub- 
limate and  so  on,  with  opium,  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  discharge  becom- 
ing chronic. 

164.  In  those  cases  in  which  a syphilitic  form  of  gonorrhoea  is  sus- 
pected, after  the  inflammation  is  diminished  or  removed,  mercury  must  be 
used  for  some  time,  or,  together  with  a strengthening  and  tranquillizing  diet, 
the  use  of  decoction  of  woods  must  be  persisted  in,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  origin  of  general  syphilis. 

[It  having  been  already  shown  that  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are  distinct  diseases,  and 
do  not  generate  each  other,  the  treatment  just  mentioned  is  superfluous. — J.  F.  S.] 

165.  The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  women  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  men ; but  so  strict  an  antiphlogistic  management  is  not  requisite ; 
in  general  mild  injections  or  steaming  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  inflam- 
mation. Astringent  injections  are  to  be  used  and  made  stronger,  if  the 
discharge  be  inclined  to  become  chronic.  The  excoriated  parts  are  to  be 
covered  with  charpie  spread  with  citrine  or  red  precipitate  ointment.  The 
internal  use  of  mercury,  or  the  use  of  decoctions  of  wood,  with  strict  atten- 
tion to  diet  is  then  particularly  necessary. 

[I  have  never  known  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  acuteness  of  gonorrhoeal  symptoms 
in  women,  to  apply  leeches,  as  recommended  by  Ricord  ; but,  commonly,  in  all  stages, 
unless  there  be  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  employ  injections  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  once  a-day ; taking  care  that  the  vagina 
being  well  washed  out,  none  of  the  injection  should  be  left  behind.  This  practice  is 
fully  confirmed  by  Ricord’s  experience.  He  says: — “Sometimes  acute  gonorrhoea 
in  women,  whether  complicated  or  not,  resists  the  most  judicious  soothing  treatment, 
and  is  aggravated  by  the  use  of  mercurials.  In  some  of  these  cases,  in  which  the 
red  and  turgid  mucous  membranes  afford  a copious  purulent  discharge,  attended 
with  acute  pain,  which  neither  rest,  depletion,  emollients,  nor  narcotics  can  assuaee. 
I have  obtained  astonishing  results  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  A superficial 
cauterization  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a solution  of  it,  applied  by  means  of  lint, 
has  favourably  modified  the  inflamed  surfaces,  and  produced  a solution  of  the  dis- 
ease. After  the  u^  of  the  cautery,  a plug  of  dry  lint  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the 

contact  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina.”  (p.  324  ; Fr.  edit.  p.  683. ) ^ ^ 

1 these  modes  of  treatment  I do  not  know  any  better.  Iniections  of  acetate  of 

lead,  of  delation  of  tormentilla,  of  oak  or  elm  bark  and  alum;  a\e  com mlfy  jfcom- 

mended,  but  I do  not  consider  them  very  efficient.  ^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  regard  to  stimulating  injections,  that  some  constitutions 
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are  more  excitable  than  others,  and,  therefore,  if  the  injections  used  excite  considerable  ‘ 
pain  in  the  vagina,  they  must  he  either  diminished  in  strength  or  entirely  left  off. 
Home  (a)  mentions  the  cases  of  two  young  women,  who  having  been  infected  with 
gonorrhoea  by  the  men  who  debauched  them,  and  having  used  injections  of  the  strength 
generally  used  for  common  women,  had  “ the  sides  of  the  vagina  united  together  by  the 
adhesive  inflammation.”  (p.  90.)  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  but  serve  as  a caution  in 
the  use  of  these  remedies. 

If  the  inflammation  be  very  severe,  Ricord’s  plan  of  introducing  a plug  of  lint,  dipped 
in  emollient  narcotic  liquid,  and  renewed  twice  or  thrice  a day,  so  as  to  act  as  a poultice, 
may  be  useful,  if,  as  he  says,  it  can  be  efi’ected  without  pain. 

Ricord  mentions  that  “ some  discharges,  which  resist  all  the  above  applications,  seem 
to  be  maintained  by  the  contact,  even  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  depth  of  the 
parts  continually  placed  in  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.”  For  these 
lie  has  found  good  success  by  “ filling  the  vagina,  without  much  distending  it,  with  dry 
lint,  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  which, 
in  the  cases  that  terminated  successfully,  was  white  and  milky,  and  proceeded  from  the 
vagina  alone.”  * “ Ulcerations  and  papulous  granulations  are  to  be  cauterized  with 

nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  or  with  nitrate  of  mercury  on  lint.”  (p.  326 ; 
Fr.  edit.,  p.  686.) 

Of  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  womb,  I have  no  personal  experience ; 
but  Ricord  says  that,  “ we  must  here,  as  in  the  ulcerations  of  other  parts,  modify  the 
surfaces  in  a more  powerful  manner ; but  the  greatest  precautions  are  necessary  in  cauter- 
izing the  interior  of  so  delicate  an  organ,  the  reaction  of  which  would  be  so  powerful ; 
for,  whilst  the  strongest  caustics  applied  to  the  cervix  generally  produce  no  pain,  fluids 
scarce  possessing  any  caustic  properties,  being  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
may  cause  the  most  serious  consequences.”  Of  which  he  instances,  from  the  use  of  an 
injection  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  mercury  to  eight  of  water,  very  violent  hysterical 
attacks  in  some  patients,  and,  in  one,  “ a cei'ebral  congestion  which  caused  a momentary 
apprehension  of  apoplexy.  These  symptoms,  which  all  arose  a few  minutes  after  the 
injections,  yielded  rapidly  to  antispasmodics,  and,  in  the  case  with  the  cerebral  conges- 
tion, on  a quantity  of  blood  being  taken  from  the  arm.”  He  then  used  one  part  of  nitrate 
of  mercuiy  to  twelve  of  water ; but  these  injections  were  not  always  unattended  with  pain, 
or  some  nervous  reaction  of  a hysterical  character.  I then  substituted,”  says  he,  “ six 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  found  that,  in  some  instances,  a 
chronic  purulent  uterine  discharge  was  cured  after  two  or  three  injections.”  (p.  327 ; 
Fi\  edit.,  p.  689.) 

When  “ vegetations  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  urethra,  constituting  what  were 
formerly  termed  caruncles  and  carnosities,  they  maintain  discharges  which  cease  when 
they  are  destroyed  by  incision  or  cauterization.”  (p.  328 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.  691.) 

When  the  urethra  is  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  injections  are  recommended  by  Ricord 
to  be  used  as  in  men,  the  fluid  being  prevented  from  passing  into  the  bladder,  by  pressing 
the  back  of  the  urethra  against  the  pubes.] 

166.  If  the  discharge  become  chronic,  it  is  usually  long-continued,  and, 
upon  the  least  excess,  the  smarting  and  burning  in  making  water  return. 
The  many  remedies  advised  against  gleet  must  be  used  with  due  attention 
to  the  causes  from  whence  it  has  originated.  It  may  be  caused  by  weak- 
ness, by  a morbidly  increased  insensibility,  and  by  organic  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  first  case,  balsamic  stimulating  remedies  are  to  be  emploj'ed, 
balsam  of  copaiva  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  gum  kino ; astringent 
injections  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper,  of  sublimate  ; 
washing  the  penis  with  spirituous  fluids  and  so  on.  In  the  second  (which  i 
in  sensitive  persons  sets  in  very  soon,  if  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  I 
gonorrhoea  be  improperly  treated)  all  stimulating  and  exciting  remedies 
will  be  injurious.  Haller’s  acid  in  a decoction  of  salep  must  be  admi- 
nistered internally  ; in  very  high  sensibility  a dose  of  opium,  or  of  aqua 
lauro-cerasi  in  emulsion,  must  be  given  frequently  during  tlie  day.  In  tliis 
case  only  are  injections  of  decoction  of  red  foxglove,  of  poppy -.seed  emul- 
sion, with  laurel  water,  with  opium  and  so  on  of  service.  The  patient 

(n)  Note  in  Hunter  on  the  Venereal. 
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must  carefully  avoid  every  excess.  In  the  third  case,  when  ulceration, 
stricture,  or  diseased  changes  of  the  prostate  are  present,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  at  a certain  point  when  touched  and  in  making  water.  If 
the  discharged  fluid  be  frequently  streaked  with  blood,  it  indicates  an 
ulcer  in  which  case,  a suitable  antisyphilitic  treatment,  sublimate  as  in- 
jection, and  the  use  of  bougies,  is  necessary. 

[Chronic  gonorrhtca  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Gleet,  and  is  generally  a thin 
transparent  discharge  unattended  with  pain,  but  under  any  exciteinent  or  excess  it  be- 
comes white,  yellow,  or  greenish,  and,  if  the  excitement  be  great,  even  tinged  with  blood ; in 
fact,  the  gonorrhceal  innammation  is  re-excited.  Astley  Cooper  considers  it  to  “ proceed 
from  the  lacunffi  of  the  urethra,”  in  other  words,  from  the  usual  seat  of  gonorrhcea.  But 
it  is  often  a concomitant  of  stricture,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  a bougie  will  reproduce 
inflammatory  action,  and  an  increased  discharge,  capable  of  bringing  on  a yellow  dis- 
charge, with  pain  in  making  water  in  the  female,  as  happened  in  a case  mentioned  by 
Astlev  Cooper,  (p.  272.)  And  he  observes : — “ Gleet  is  said  to  be  that  stage  of  gonorrhoea 
where  the  discharge  ceases  to  be  infectious.  I doubt  whether  there  is  such  a complaint 
as  Meet,  according  to  this  definition,  for  I cannot  help  believing  that  a gonorrhoea  never 
ceases  to  be  infectious.  * * * I doubt  whether  a gonorrhoea  ever  loses  its  power  of 

causing  infection  as  long  as  any  discharge  from  the  urethra  remains.”  (p.  270.)  He  men- 
tions instances,  the  first,  in  which  infection  followed  a gonorrhoea  of  five  months  and 
three  days,  and  the  second  after  fourteen  months.  But  Hunter  gives  a more  remarkable 
instance,  in  which  a girl,  who  had  been  for  two  years  in  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  infected 
a person  immediately  after  leaving  that  house,  (p.  40.)  And  Tyrrel  (a)  says,  that  he 
“ saw  a case  once,  where  the  gleet  had  existed  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  had  resisted 
various  means,  both  local  and  constitutional,  that  had  been  tried  for  its  cure.”  He  tried 
in  this  case,  “ touching  the  under  part  of  the  urethra,  just  opposite  the  frsenum,  with 
caustic.  This  application,  for  the  time,  stopped  the  discharge,  but,  as  soon  as  the  slough 
came  away,  it  returned  just  as  before,  in  the  quantity  of  four  or  five  drops  a-day.” 
(pp.  566,  7.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the  disease  will  continue  a great  length  of  time. 

It  is  said  that  gleet  resulting  from  gonorrhoea,  may  be  distinguished  from  gleet  ac- 
companying stricture ; but  I very  much  doubt  it,  and  I think  Cooper’s  case,  above  cited, 
in  which  the  man,  whose  stricture  was  irritated  by  the  bougie,  clapped  his  wife,  supports 
my  notion.  Tyrrel,  however,  mentions  the  distinction  between  the  two  as  follows  : — 
“ If  the  gleet  is  merely  gonorrhoeal,  there  will  be  a tingling  sensation  behind  the  frsenum, 
and,  if  the  patient  indulges  in  excess  of  any  kind,  or  takes  too  violent  exercise,  this,  to- 
gether with  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  will  be  increased.  If  you  ask  the  patient  how 
he  voids  his  urine,  he  will  say,  that  the  stream  is  free  and  uninterrupted  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  passage ; then,  that  it  stops  for  an  instant,  and  afterwards  passes  very  well ; 
this  symptom  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  the  discharge  near  the  lacunae.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  is  stricture,  the  patient  voids  his  ui-ine  very  badly ; and  this  is  influenced 
very  considerably  by  change  of  weather,  or  by  irregular  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient ; and,  if  you  inquire  more  minutely,  you  will  find  that  the  stream  of  urine  is  small 
and  completely  twisted.”  (p.  567.) 

Astley  Cooper  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  confounding  gonorrhoea  or  gleet  with  ab- 
scess in  the  lacunae ; the  latter,  however,  he  observes,  “ may  be  always  known  by  its 
being  absent  for  a week  or  more,  and  then  flowing  profusely,  but  not  so  in  a gonorrhoea. 
And  the  matter  from  an  abscess  of  the  lacunae  is  not  infectious,  whilst  the  discharge, 
which  begins  a gonorrhoea  and  terminates  in  a gleet,  never  loses  its  power  of  producing 
infection.”  (p.  271.)  ^ p o 

In  deciding  upon  the  cure  of  gleet,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that,  so  long  as  only  six 
or  eight  drops  of  the  discharge  are  observed  during  the  day,  or  even  if  the  lips  of  the 
urethra  be  merely  moist  with  it,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  the  cure  is  not  effected,  and 
the  person  ought  not  to  marry,  or  he  will  infect  his  wife. — j.  f.  s.] 

Astlf^  Cooper’s  treatment  of  gleet  consisted  in  the  use’ of  the  following  medi- 
cines :-K  sptr.  ather  mtr.  3ij.,  bals.  copaib.  3i.,  muc.  acac.  ji.,  mist,  camph.  Jiv. : ft 
mist,  anus  capiantur  cwh.  magn.  bis  terve  indies ; or,  should  that  fail,  R pulv.  lutt  gr  i 

As  to  local  treatment^e  employed 
Imugies,  either  simply  smeared  with  oil,  or  with  nng.  Injdr.  mitius,  or  unq.  In, dr.  nitr.  olud 
The  latter  first  in  proportion  of  a scruple  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce,  and  gradually  increased 
,n  strength  ; using  at  the  same  time  injections,  “ from  which  there  would  bf no  Ser 
of  stricture,  as  the  bougie  would  prevent  it.”  The  injection  he  preferred  L 

(n)  Clinical  Lecture  on  Gleet;  in  Lancet,  1824.  vol.  ii. 
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bichlorid.  gr.J,  aq.  jiij.,  and  gradually  increased  up  to  half  a grain  to  an  ounce, 
(p.  272.) 

A generous  diet  is  necessary  in  cases  -where  the  gleet  continues,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  is  found  advantageous  for  the  patient  to  take  wine.  Balsam  of  copaiva,  either  in 
mixture  or  in  capsules,  is  often  very  serviceable  in  addition  to  injections,  of  which  I 
prefer  that  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  gleet  continues  very  obstinate,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  as  stated  by  Hunter,  that  stricture  exists,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  use  the 
bougie. 

Ricobd  mentions  that  “ inoculation  of  a new  gonorrhoea  has  been  advised,  and  is  still 
perpetrated  by  many  practitioners,  either  to  cure  a chronic  discharge,  or  to  combat,  by 
revulsion,  symptoms  which  gonorrhoea  may  produce,  such  as  epididymitis,  ophthalmia, 
&c.  Some,  in  this  case  are  content  with  advising  a new  infecting  coition  ; others  make 
a kind  of  inoculation  with  the  muco-pus  of  gonorrhoea,  carried  on  a probe  into  the  urethra, 
or  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  it  is  wished  to  infect,  by  means  of  a bit  of  lint  which 
is  impregnated  with  it.  * * * However,  were  I not  convinced  that  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  useful  to  recall  an  old  discharge,  or  develop  a new  one,  are  as  rare  as  some  persons 
think  them  frequent,  and  that  they  have  either  aggravated  the  disease  they  wish  to  com- 
bat, or  given  it  a new  complication,  I would  not  apply  the  muco-pus  of  a gonorrhcea  of 
one  individual  to  another  before  having  ascertained,  upon  the  one  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
that  it  produces  nothing  when  inoculated  with  the  lancet ; otherwise,  without  this  pre- 
caution, a patient  with  gonorrhoeal  symptoms  might  be  affected  with  masked  chancres, 
(chancres  larvds,)  and  communicate  to  an  individual,  who  till  then  had  only  a simple 
catarrhal  affection,  without  further  consequences,  all  the  formidable  chances  of  syphilis.” 
(p.  89  ; Fr.  edit.,  pp.  188,  9.) 

I have  noticed  these  proposals  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  gleet,  or  other  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea,  merely  to  point  out  their  absurdity ; as  I presume  no  one,  excepting  those 
whose  treatment  of  disease  is  founded  on  the  similia  similihus,  eadem  iisdem  principle, 
could  seriously  think  of  adopting  them.  The  moral  conduct  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
acquire  a new  gonorrhoea  to  put  an  end  to  an  old  one,  is  about  on  a par  with  that  of 
commerce  with  an  uninfected  person  for  the  same  purpose,  (a  vulgar  notion  which  was 
formerly  held,)  and  the  benefit  from  either  alike. — J.  F.  S.] 

167.  The  mode  of  treating  gonorrhoea  already  mentioned  is  founded 
upon  the  various  degrees  and  nature  of  this  complaint.  Of  late  cubebs  have 
been  recommended  by  many  practitioners  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
against  it,  and,  according  to  my  own  experience,  I must  accede  to  the  good 
report  of  it  given  by  others,  and  especially  by  Delpech.  This  remedy  ope- 
rates upon  the  gonorrhcea  not  merely,  as  many  suppose,  when  the  inflamma- 
tory period  has  passed  over,  but  it  performs  its  good  offices  in  every  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  principal  point  in  the  use  of  cubebs  is,  that  they  should 
be  genuine,  and  given  in  sufficiently  strong  doses.  With  small  doses  of 
cubebs  the  gonorrhoea  is  commonly  increased.  At  the  onset,  at  least 
half  an  ounce  a day  should  be  given,  which  should  be  much  increased  if 
no  special  symptoms  ensue.  In  many  cases  Delpech  gave  four  doses 
daily  of  two  or  three  drachms  each  without  producing  any  peculiar  sjunp- 
toms  ; it  is,  however,  better  to  divide  the  doses  and  give  them  more  fre- 
quently. If  required  to  act  briskly  and  for  some  time,  it  is  most  advisable 
to  give  a dose  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  meal  times  should  be  regu- 
lated accordingly,  or  a dose  taken  even  during  the  night.  The  usual  con- 
sequence of  this  remedy  is  a gentle  warmth  in  tlie  belly,  not  always  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  thirst,  which  generally  ceases  in  a few  days, 
even  when  the  dose  of  cubebs  is  increased.  If  therefore  this  symptom 
pass  by,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discontinue  the  remedj" ; but,  if  it  continue, 
and  pain  in  the  belly  be  produced,  the  doses  must  be  diminished  to  two  or 
three ; it  may  tlien  do  good,  but  its  operation  on  the  disease  is  more  tedious. 
In  many  cases  the  remedy  produces  frequent,  thin  stools  with  or  without 
pain  in  the  belly,  very  rarely  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  but  never  with 
discharge  of  bloody  mucus.  In  such  cases  the  remaly  must  be  withheld, 
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solid  food  forbidden  for  some  days,  mucilaginous  drinks  taken,  and  then 
the  medicine  resumed  in  tlie  same  doses  as  before,  or  in  smaller  ones. 
Fi-equently  this  symptom  is  tlie  consequence  of  gastric  irritation,  which 
may  be  relieved  by  an  emetic,  and  then  the  earlier  or  stronger  doses 
may  be  used.  Some  persons  bear  tliis  remedy  only  when  given  at  meal- 
time, or  when  food  is  taken  with  it.  In  many  cases  where  it  cannot  be 
enduretl  balsam  of  copaiva,  according  to  Delpech’s  experience,  is  useful ; 
but,  when  that  causes  purging,  cubebs  must  be  employed.  Frequently  do 
the  cubebs  produce  no  satisfactory  alteration  ; but  in  no  instance  is  the 
disease  thereby  rendered  worse.  In  recent  gonorrhoea  the  burning,  the 
heat,  the  not  very  severe  pain,  and  the  discharge  soon  diminish,  the  latter 
becomes  serous,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  whole  has  passed  off.  The 
same  occurs  witli  the  slighter  claps,  even  when  they  are  of  longer  standing. 
Three  doses  daily  of  two  drachms  each  are  sufficient  in  these  cases.  More 
severe  gonorrhccae  in  the  second  or  third  week,  with  severe  pain,  chordee, 
and  so  on,  yield  less  easily  and  only  to  larger  doses.  Improvement  also 
takes  place  very  rapidly ; the  chordee  frequently  continues  longest,  but 
often  subsides  after  a blister,  when  every  thing  else  fails.  Also  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
accompanied  with  discharge  mixed  with  blood,  with  severe  inflammation 
with  swelling  of  the  prostate  glands,  if  the  pain  was  exceedingly  severe’ 
and  in  swelling  of  the  testicle,  this  remedy  was  very  efficient.  Old  and 
painless  swellings  of  the  testicle  remaining  after  acute  affection,  which 
were  connected  with  symptoms  of  general  infection,  and  had  even  with- 


» stood  antisyphilitic  treatment,  yielded  to  the  use  of  the  cubebs,  even 
^ although  general  syphilitic  disease  continued.  The  same  occurred  in  the 
swellings  of  the  inguinal  glands,  if  depending  on  gonorrhoja.  During  the 
use  of  cubebs  a mild  diet  and  rest  must  be  observed.  The  remedies  must 
: be  continued  for  at  least  eight  days  after  all  symptoms  have  disanneared. 


a most  useful  remedy  also  for  the 

<leMccIecine,J,m.l827.  (6)  Journal  nr  n. 


(b)  Journal  of  Graefe  und  Wai.’ 


.THER,  vol  V.  p.  70. 
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■where  gonorrhoea  has  continued  for  a length  of  time.”  And  also  that  “ the  greatest 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  combining  its  use  ■with  that  of  copaiba,  when  the  balsam 
alone  is  beginning  to  lose  its  effect,”  and  he  gives  it  as  a mixture,  viz.,  “ An  ounce  of 
the  balsam  of  copaiba,  an  ounce  of  the  mucilage  of  acacia,  two  drachms  of  cubebs,  in 
four  ounces  of  camphor  mixture.”  (pp.  146,  7.) 

For  my  own  part,  I may  state  that  I have  used  cubebs  very  freely  in  all  stages  of  clap 
and  gleet,  but  not  with  the  advantage  attributed  to  it.  I do  not  think  it  superior  to 
other  of  the  usual  treatments,  and  it  often  produces  much  annoyance  from  loading  the 
stomach.  If  used,  I think  it  is  better  to  employ  it  in  the  shape  of  extract,  as  pills,  in 
which  form,  also,  copaiba  is  prepared,  and  may  be  used  in  like  manner.  But  the  more 
common  mode  now  of  exhibiting  copaiba  in  private  practice  is  in  little  capsules  of 
caoutchouc.  Some  years  ago  we  were  in  the  habit  of  using,  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
the  following  copaiba  mixture,  which  was  very  efficacious,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
rarely  disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  a matter  of  much  consequence  if  the  medicine  be 
long  persisted  in : — R hals.  copaih.,  spir.  cether.  nitr.  aa  nqxl.,  tinct.  hyoscyam,,  liq. 
potass,  aa  n^xx.,  ex  aqua  ter  die  sumend.  If  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
balsam,  a proportionate  quantity  of  mucilage  is  added.— J.  F.  S.] 

On  the  use  of  cubebs  or  Java  pepper  see 

Cra^wtord,  J .,  on  the  EfiFects  of  the  Piper  Cubeba  in  curing  Gonorrhoea ; in  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.,  1818,  p.  32. 

Adams,  J.,  A short  Account  of  Cubebs  as  a Remedy  for  Gonorrhoea.  Ib.,  Jan.,  1819 

p.  61. 

Jeffreys,  Henry,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Cubebs  or  Java  Pepper  in 
the  Cure  of  Gonorrhoea.  London,  1821.  8vo. 

Makxy,  M.,  in  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  1821,  June. 

Broughton,  S.  D.,  in  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  100. 

Delpech,  Memoire  sur  PEmploi  du  Piper  Cubeba  dans  le  Traitement  de  la 
Gonorrhee;  en  Revue  Medicale,  May,  1822,  p.  1 ; June,  1822,  p.  129. 

Heyfelder,  iiber  die  Anwendung  des  Bals. Copaivaj  imd  des  Piper  Cubeba;  in 
Heidelberg.  Med.  Annalen,  vol.  iii.  part  iv. 

Hacker,  iiber  der  Copaiva-Balsam  beim  Tripper ; in  Summarium  der  Med.,  vol. 
viii.  part  i.  1839. 

168.  External  Gonorrhcea  {Gonorrhoea  Glandis,  Balanitis,  Posthitis, 
Lat. ; Eicheltripper,  Germ. ; Blennorrhagie  externe,  Fr.)  is  either  a mere 
consequence  of  want  of  cleanliness,  in  which  case  the  sebaceous  matter 
secreted  by  the  odoriferous  glands  collects  and  becomes  acrid ; hence  it 
particularly  occurs  with  a lengthened  narrow  prepuce,  or  is  consequent  on  i 
syphilitic  infection.  The  latter  may  always  be  guessed  at  when  it  follows  i 
suspicious  connexion,  is  connected  with  excoriation,  and  is  obstinate.  j 

[Hunter  believes,  that,  “ when  the  disease  attacks  the  glans  and  other  external  parts,  | 

as  the  prepuce,  it  is  principally  in  those  persons  whose  glans  is  commonly  covered  with  j 
the  prepuce,  and  it  is  principally  about  the  root  of  that  body  and  at  the  beginning  of  j 
the  prepuce,  the  parts  where  the  cuticle  is  thinnest,  and  of  course  where  the  poison  gets  j 
most  readily  to  the  cutis ; but,  sometimes,  it  extends  over  all  the  glans  and  also  the  f 
whole  external  surface  of  the  prepuce.  It  produces  there  a soreness  or  tenderness,  with  f 
a secretion  of  thin  matter  commonly  without  either  excoriation  or  ulceration.  I am  not  I 
certain,  however, that  it  does  not  sometimes  excoriate  those  parts;  for  I once  saw  a case  (j 

where  the  whole  cuticle  came  off  the  glans.”  (p.  44.)  I have  seen  this  condition  not  at  | 

all  unfrequently ; it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  syphilitic  affection.  Excoriation  with  ? 
little  or  no  discharge  often  happens  to  young  persons,  even  children,  simply  from  the  1 
acridity  of  the  secretion  of  the  odoriferous  glands ; and  I have  seen  it  produce  violent 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  prepuce,  and  threatening  mortification.  It  frequently  ; 
recurs  and  is  very  troublesome. — J.  F.  S.]  I 

In  Gonorrhcea  of  the  Glans  which  is  not  syphilitic  the  ob.servation  of 
great  cleanliness,  frequent  washing  of  tlie  glans  with  tepid  milk,  lead  wash,  J 
and  so  on,  are  sufficient  for  the  cure.  In  the  syphilitic  form,  mercury  must  | 
be  used  both  externally  and  internally. 
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[The  simple  treatment  recommended  by  Chelius  is  generally  quite  sufficient ; mer- 
cury is  never  needed.  “ When  the  glans  can  be  uncovered  and  the  inflammation  is  not 
excessive,”  Kicorp  says,  the  metliod  he  has  “ found  best  succeed,  is  passing  the  pencil 
of  nitrate  of  silver  gently  over  the  diseased  surfaces,  so  as  to  cauterize  them  superficially, 
after  which  it  is  sxlfficient  to  put  a bit  of  dry  lint  round  the  glans  and  draw  he  pre- 
puce over  again.  Lotions  of  lead  wash  or  cold  water  are  to  be  applied  over.  (p.  331 ; 
Fr.  ed.,  p.  639.)  This  is  very  good  practice,  but  I commonly  use  only  a little  black  wash. 

— j.  F.  s!] 

[168*.  Gonorrhcea  of  the  nose  sometimes  occurs  during  gonorrhosa  of 
the  uretlira,  or  whilst  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle  from  the  same 
cause.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  is  tender  over  its  whole  surface,  but 
not  painful ; is  of  a deep  red  colour,  but  not  ulcerated ; and  there  is  a free 
discharge  similar  to  that  of  clap. 

This  disease  was  first  noticed  by  Benjamin  Bell,  and  he  mentions  two  cases  of  it : 
in  the  first,  “ the  discharge  from  the  urethra  lessened  before  the  testes  became  inflamed, 
and,  on  this  taking  place  from  the  nose,  it  ceased  entirely.”  It  was  treated  with  an 
astringent  lotion  and  the  insertion  of  sponge  moistened  in  it  up  the  nose,  and  cured  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  second  case,  “ the  discharge  took  place  during  the  continuance,  and  had 
existed  many  years,  and,  although  it  had  frequently  become  less,  it  never  disappeared 
entirely.”  Various  attempts  at  its  cure  were  made  without  success,  “ and,  though  no 
other  symptom  appeared,  he  was  advised  to  undergo  a course  of  mercury ; but  no  ad- 
vantage ensued.”  (pp.  29,  30.) — J.  F.  S.] 


169.  In  the  treatment  of  Gonorrhoea^  of  which  the  ground  is  a gouty  or 
herpetic  disease,  and  so  on,  that  given  for  the  non-syphilitic  gonorrhoea 
is  suitable ; but  in  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  usually  long-continued, 
even  when  the  disease  has  run  into  a chronic  form.  Then  especially  must 
be  employed  purging,  warm  bathing,  preparations  of  sulphur,  antimony, 
and  so  on. 


V.— OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 


170.  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle  {Inflammatio  Testiculi,  Orchitis, 
Hernia  humoralis,  Lat. ; Hodenentzundung , Germ.)  may  be  produced 
by  different  causes. 

[“  In  some  instances,”  as  observed  by  Benjamin  Bell,  and  it  might  be  added, 
specially  during  or  after  gonorrhoea,  “ both  testicles  swell.  They  seldom,  however, 
swell  both  at  once  ; but  the  swelling,  on  leaving  one  testicle,  is  very  apt  to  go  to  the 
other ; and  when  both  have,  in  this  manner,  been  affected,  they  sometimes  swell  alter- 
nately for  a considerable  time  together.  I have  known  this  happen  for  the  space  of  a 
year  and  upwards,  where  the  patient,  during  the  whole  period,  was  never  completelv 
free  of  the  disease.”  (p.  337.)]  ^ 


First.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  gonorrhoea,  either  with  a very  hio-h 
de^ee  of  inflammation,  with  dragging  pains  in  the  belly  and  pelvis  if  the 
patient  move  about  much,  and  the  testicles  be  unsupported  ; in  which  case 
the  inflammation  extending  to  the  testicles,  first  attacks  the  epididymis,  and 
next  the  whole  gland  ; or  it  confines  itself  merely  to  the  former  (Epidi- 
dymitis;) or  it  may  be  produced  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
declined,  by  any  irritation  of  the  testicle,  violent  exercise,  for  instance. 

on^«  wh  singularity  of  swelling  of  the  testicle  not  coming 

the  iS^fioS  islr"*  f the  urethra  is  at  its  height;  he  thinks  it  happens  when 
tne  irntation  IS  going  off,  and  sometimes  even  after  it  has  entirely  ceased,  and  when  the 
patient  conceives  himself  to  be  quite  well.”  (p.  60.)]  ^ 

Second.  It  may  be  a symptom  of  general  syphilis, 
the  bladder,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  before,  is  only  sympathetical,  and 
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not  to  be  reckoned  venereal ; because  the  same  symptoms  follow  every  kind  of  irritation 
on  the  urethra,  whether  produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or  bougies.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  those  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  the  actions  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  true  venereal  matter,  whether  by  absorption  or  otherwise ; for  they  seldom 
or  ever  suppurate,  and  when  suppuration  happens,  the  matter  produced  is  not  vene- 
real.” (p.  57.) 

Astley  Cooper  holds  with  Chelius’s  opinion.  He  says : — “ I have  seen  this  organ, 
(the  testicle)  so  frequently  enlarged  during  the  existence  of  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  more  especially  in  combination  with  a cutaneous  and  periosteal  venereal  affec- 
tion— and  have  observed  it  additionally  swollen  and  painful  in  the  evening,  although 
relieved  by  the  recumbent  posture  in  bed — and  known  it  yield  so  easily  and  readily  to 
the  influence  of  mercury,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  disappearance  of  the  venereal 
symptoms,  that  I think  it  quite  unreasonable  to  doubt  its  liability  to  be  affected  by  the 
venereal  poison.  * * * The  testicle  and  epididymis  become  four  or  five  times  their 
natural  size.  The  pain  which  accompanies  the  disease  is  not  severe,  but  it  is  increased 
towards  evening.  When  one  testicle  is  enlarged,  the  other  is  apt  to  become  affected ; and, 
I think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  disease  exists  in  both  testicles.  ♦ * * It  is 
rarely  a concomitant  of  the  syphilitic  sore  throat  only  ; but  it  frequently  accompanies 
the  venereal  eruption  and  periosteal  inflammation.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
disease  from  the  simple  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  will  be  found  in  its  succeed- 
ing syphilitic  symptoms,  and  often  in  its  being  combined  with  those  I have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  in  its  obeying  the  law  of  syphilis,  viz.,  of  its  being  liable  to  an  evening  exa- 
cerbation. (pp.  102-4.)  I am  sure  I have  seen  such  enlargements  of  the  testicle  com- 
bined with  syphilis,  and  that  their  best  mode  of  treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  iritis. 
# * # I fgei  assured  that  the  testicle  becomes  affected  during  the  progress  and  influence 
of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  body,  in  some  persons ; and  that  mercury,  whilst  it 
subdues  the  other  symptoms,  is  also  the  only  cure  for  this  disease.”  (p.  1 10.)  Eight 
cases  are  given  by  Cooper  in  support  of  his  opinion  of  the  syphilitic  character  of  this 
enlargement.  Eicobd  also  agrees  with  Cooper  : he  says : — “ Syphilitic  sarcocele  must 
not  be  confounded  with  gonorrhoeal  epididymitis ; * * * it  is  seldom  found  as  a sole 
sign  of  a secondary  affection,  but  is  commonly  preceded  or  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms  of  general  infection ; it  frequently  attacks  only  one  testicle  at  a time.  * * * 
The  disease  is  frequently  accompanied  or  preceded  by  nocturnal  pains  in  the  loins. 
The  induration  may  have  its  seat  in  the  epididymis  or  the  cord ; but  it  is  the  substance 
of  the  testicle  which  is  almost  invariably  affected.  Syphilitic  sarcocele  may  often  be 
complicated,  which  renders  the  diagnosis  very  obscure.”  (p.  303  ; Fr.  edit,  p.  640.) 

Notwithstanding  these  high  authorities,  I must  confess  I have  great  doubt  as  to  tlie 
swelling  of  the  testicle  depending  on  a syphilitic  cause. — -J.  F.  S.] 

Third.  It  may  be  produced  from  external  injury. 

Fourth.  From  cold,  especially  in  persons  who  sweat  much,  on  the  peri- 
nseum,  and  on  the  insides  of  the  thighs. 

Fijifth.  Violent  exertions  may  produce  increased  congestion  of  blood  to 
the  testicle  and,  its  return  being  impeded,  may  excite  inflammation. 

[Hunter  says  he  has  “ known  the  gout  produce  a swelling  in  the  testicle,  of  the  in- 
flammatory kind,  and  therefore  similar  to  the  sympathetic  swelling  from  a venereal 
(gonorrhoeal — j.  F.  s.)  cause,  having  many  of  its  characteristics.”  (p.  60.) 

Astj.ey  Cooper  mentions  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  in  old  age,  as  occasionally 
accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  testicle ; also  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
a stone  passing  through  the  ureter,  or  pressing  upon  the  commencement  of  the  urethra 
from  the  bladder.  This  latter  circumstance  I have  seen  two  or  three  times.  _ 

Another  cause  of  mild,  but  sometimes  severe,  though  easily  manageable,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  is  that  arising  from  congestion  of  semen  in  the  seminal  tul^  ; which 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  lads  soon  after  puberty.  First  one  testicle  is  attacked 
with  swelling,  tenderness,  and  pain,  which  speedily  subsides  on  taking  a purge,  and 
keeping  quiet  for  a few  clays ; but,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  the  other  testide 
is,  in  like  manner,  attacked.  AncI  when  it  gets  well,  the  first  affected  is  again  attacked. 
This  will  go  on  for  three  or  four  years,  to  the  patient’s  great  inconvenience ; but  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it. — J.  F.  S.] 

171.  Tlie  inflammation  of  the  testicle  generally  soon  becomes  acute. 
The  testicle  swells  considerably,  and  the  swelling  is  further  increased  by 
exudation  into  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  tunic ; the  skin  of  the  purse  is 
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expanded,  reddened,  and  very  painful,  not  unfrequently  accompanied  witli 
fever,  pain  in  the  belly,  disposition  to  vomit,  with  great  wearine^  (1). 

The  usual  termination  of  tiiis  inflammation  is  resolution  (2).  Dropsy  of 
tlie  vaginal  tunic  often  remains  if  the  inflammation  be  improperly  treated, 
or  if  it  continue  in  a less  degree  for  a long  time  (3).  . , , , 

Suppuration  is  to  be  feared  if  in  active  inflammation  the  pain  be  throb- 
bing.^ The  skin  then  rises  and  thins  at  different  parts ; it  bursts,  the  pus 
is  discharo-ed,  and  oftentimes  the  convoluted  vessels  of  the  testicle  project 
from  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  like  grayish-white  flocculent  bodies,  which 
draw  out  when  pulled,  so  that  in  the  end  the  albugineous  tunic  remains 

empty  (4).  , ^ , 

Hardenino-  is,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  testicle,  no 
uncommon  termination,  specially  if  the  treatment  have  not  been  exactly 
suitable,  and  scrofulous  or  gouty  disposition  be  superadded.  The  bulk  of 
the  testicle  is  often  distinctly  increased  by  the  hardening.  Sometimes  it 
confines  itself  merely  to  the  epididymis,  sometimes  the  whole  testicle,  and 
even  a large  or  small  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  is  hardened  (5). 

Gangrene  is  a very  rare  termination,  and  only  from  improper  treat- 
ment. 

[(1)  Astlev  Cooper  observes; — “The  first  symptom  of  this  disease,  when  it  arises 
from  sympathy  with  the  urethra,  is  an  irritation  of  the  membranous  or  prostatic  por- 
tion of  their  canal,  as  if  some  drops  of  urine  still  remained  in  the  beginning  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  this  is  succeeded  by  a tenderness  in  the  spermatic  cord  at  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  by  swelling  and  pain  in  the  epididymis.  The  testicle  next  swells.  # * * 

The  pain  is  obtuse,  and  more  difficult  to  bear  than  that  which  is  more  acute,  and  it 
resembles  the  suffering  which  is  produced  by  squeezing  the  testicle ; and,  indeed 
arises  from  the  same  cause,  for  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis  swells,  whilst 
the  tunica  albuginea,  being  tendinous  and  consequently  inelastic,  does  not  yield  to 
the  swelling  from  within,  but  resists  its  increase  and  presses  upon  the  sensitive  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  testicle,  producing  the  dull,  heavy,  and  aching  pain  of  which 
the  patient  complains.  The  pain  and  swelling  extend  along  the  spermatic  cord  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  producing  great  uneasiness  in  the  groin  and  in  the  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  the  hip,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  on  the  affected  side,  and  at  length 
fixes  itself  more  particularly  in  the  loin ; and  this  arises  from  the  renal  and  lumbar 
spermatic  nerves  having  their  principal  origin  from  the  renal  and  lumbar  nerves. 

# * # rpjjg  epididymis  swells  more  in  proportion  than  the  testis,  owing  to  its  covering 
being  less  compact,  and  it  remains  longer  swollen.  Its  two  extremities,  i.  e.  the  globus 
major  and  minor  are  more  affected  than  its  body,  and  the  swelling  of  the  former  is  gene- 
rally veiy  perceptible  before  the  spermatic  cord.”  (pp.  8-10.) 

Sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  (for  I have  never  observed  it,)  inflammation 
of  the  testicle,  consequent  on  gonorrhoea,  is  immediately  preceded  by  great  irritation 
of  the  brain,  which  subsides  on,  or  soon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  swelling.  I am 
indebted  to  my  intelligent  friend  Sams,  of  Lee,  for  the  following 
Case. — A.  B.,  aged  19  years,  of  strumous  constitution,  had  gonorrhoea  for  six  weeks, 
and,  after  the  usual  treatment  with  purgatives,  nitrous  sether,  and  copaiba,  the  discharge 
had  nearly  ceased  for  two  or  three  days,  when  he  was  attacked  with  violent  febrile  ex- 
citement, very  quick  pulse,  and  delirium,  which  continued  forty-eight  hours,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  testicle  began  to  swell,  and,  as  the  size  increased,  the  head 
symptonis  diminished  and  subsided.  Leeches  and  other  suitable  treatment  having  been 
employed,  the  swelling  of  the  testicle  declined,  and  the  gonorrhoea  returned,  but  gradually 
diminished,  till  there  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  drops  of  discharge  a day.  He 
then  left  the  house,  and  took  a walk,  but  soon  had  a recurrence  of  the  febrile  attack 
and  hrad  symptoms,  which,  however,  went  off  again  as  the  testicle  again  swelled,  and 
that  also  subsided  on  the  reappearance  of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra.— j.  f.  s. 

♦ general,  as  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  subsides,  if  the  gonorrhoea  had 

orchids’.  restoration,  r cure 

(3)  Adhesion  and  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  also  a consequence  of  inflam 
mation,  and  Asteey  Cooper  observes  that,  “on  examining  the  testickl  which  have  fel 
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harder  than  usual,  that  one  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  glued  to  the  other,  in  ' 
some  cases  partially,  and  in  others  entirely.”  (p.  21.) 

(4)  Suppuration  is  but  rare  when  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  sympathetic; 

thus  forming  one  of  the  instances  of  the  law  on  this  point,  recognised  by  John  Huntkh,  ■ 
and  already  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  sympathetic  l)ubo  {par  IGO,  note.')  And,  I 
indeed,  generally  suppuration  following  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  from  any  cause,  I 
is  not  frequent.  In  these  cases  “ the  tunica  albuginea”  says  Astley  Cooper,  “ like  ® 
other  tendinous  structures  possessing  few  absorbent  vessels,  does  not  readily  give  way  i 
to  the  pressure  of  the  abscess ; and  it  is  a long  time  before  it  discharges  itself,  even  after  | 
the  matter  can  be  distinguished  by  fluctuation.  It  generally  breaks  at  several  aper-  \ 
tures,  and  sinuses  follow,  which  are  very  difficult  to  heal,  for  they  issue  a seminal  as  i 
well  as  a purulent  discharge.”  (p.  12.)  ' 

Not  unfrequently,  after  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  in  the  testicle,  a fungus  shoots  up, 
which  often  exceeds  the  size  of  the  testicle.  It  is  not  painful  and  but  little  sensible ; nei-  • i 
ther  is  it  malignant,  nor  likely  to  become  so,  but  it  often  grows  very  pertinaciously,  and  f 
requires  removal  to  get  rid  of  its  inconvenience. 

The  constitutional  excitement  is  often  very  great,  setting  in  with  nausea,  and  followed  1 
by  hot  skin,  furred  tongue,  quick  pulse,  and  constipated  bowels,  and  sometimes  even  with  i 
severe  rigors. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  confuse  orchitis  with  any  other  disease,  on  account  of  its  • ■ ' 
ordinarily  slow  progress,  and  from  the  epididymis  and  the  body  of  the  testicle  being, . , 
in  general,  readily  discernible  from  each  other,  although  much  swollen.  But  Samuel  , 
Cooper  has  mentioned  a case  in  which  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  so  much  pain  in  the 
belly,  accompanied  with  incessant  vomiting,  great  constipation,  and  high  constitutional 
disturbance,  that  it  led  to  a presumption  of  a rupture,  from  which,  however,  it  was  dis-- 
tinguished  by  the  want  of  particular  protrusion  at  the  ring,  by  absence  of  tension  of 
the  belly,  to  one  side  of  which  alone  the  pain  was  confined. 

When  swelling  of  the  testicle  arises  from  blows,  it  comes  on  very  quickly,  and  doubt- - 
less  depends  on  the  bursting  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  in  the  testicle ; and  it  may  bet 
complicated  with  hematocele  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the  vaginal  tunic. 

“ Wasting  of  the  testicles,”  says  Astley  Cooper,  “is  another  effect  of  inflammation:!  ; 
in  this  organ ; and  this  absorption  takes  place  more  frequently  at  the  age  of  puberty; 
than  at  any  other  time ; ” generally  follows  inflammation  from  a blow  ; sometimes,- 
when  it  arises  spontaneously,  and  rarely  after  gonorrhoea,  “ it  begins  to  be  absorbed^  i 
as  the  swelling  subsides  ; but  the  absorption  does  not  stop  at  the  natural  size  of  the  part,;,  i 
but  proceeds  until  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ  is  absorbed,  leavingg.i 
the  tunica  vaginalis  adhering  to  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  septa  within  the  latter ; 
but  the  whole  substance  which  remains  is  not  larger  than  the  extremity  of  the  finger,'  : 
and  it  feels  a firm  and  very  solid  body.”  (pp.  23,  24.)  Probably  the  tube  of  the  vas  de--  i 
f evens  is  obliterated,  as  its  functions  cease ; for,  in  a preparation  we  have  in  St.  Thomas’s  - : 
Museum,  of  a wasted  testicle,  the  quicksilver  would  not  descend  to  within  an  inch  of-: 
the  testicle — J.  f.  s. 

(5)  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the  globus  major  “is  more  frequently  diseased  than 
aTiy  other  part  of  the  testis  or  epididymis,”  an  observation  the  correctness  of  which  ex-»  ^ 
perience  fully  proves  ; and  he  might  have  added,  that  it  is  also  of  longer  endurance,  an*  i 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  “ But,”  he  observes,  “ the  result  is  less  important  here  than  in; 
other  parts,  because  some  of  the  vasa  efferentia  and  coni  vasculosi  still  carry  the  semew  i 
from  the  testicle  to  the  epididymis.  When  the  hardening  is  in  the  upper  part  of  th( 
epididymis,  adhesive  matter  is  effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  between  the  coni  ra^- 
culosi,  at  their  termination  in  the  epididymis ; and  sometimes  a sac,  containing  a muci 
laginous  fluid,  is  found  at  that  part.  The  coni  vasculosi,  under  this  state  of  disease,  arc 
thickened,  hardened,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour.”  (p.  22.)] 

172.  The  Cure  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  directed  by  its  c<Tustx 
and  degree.  If  consequent  on  gonorrhma,  still  in  its  commencement 
and  connected  witli  no  great  swelling,  the  patient  must  keep  quiet,  sup-, 
port  the  testicle,  apply  cold  lotions  of  lead  wash,  lay  softening  bread- 
poultices  upon  the  penis,  and  take  a cooling  purge.  Cold  applications  - 
however,  which  are  only  to  be  used  at  the  beginning  when  the  swelling, 
is  small,  frequently  cannot  be  borne,  in  whicli  case  soothing  fomentation! 
and  poultices  are  to  be  preferred.  In  greater  inflammation,  in  robus 
persons,  blood  must  be  taken  away  or  leeches  applied  in  sufticient  quantilj 
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on  the  perinajuin  and  inside  of  tlie  thigh,  and  warm  softening  bread 
poultice  applied  on  the  swelling.  If,  after  this  treatment,  although  the 
inflammation  is  reduced,  great  pain  still  continue,  opium  with  nitre  or 
calomel  must  be  given,  opium  clysters  administered,  and  narcotic  poul- 
tices applied.  When  tlie  tension  has  diminished,  lead  wash  may  be  added 
to  the  poultices.  After  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  if  the  swelling 
of  the  testicle  still  remain  for  a long  time,  it  must  be  supported  by  a 
suspensory  bandage,  and  mercury  Avith  camphor  rubbed  in.  According 
to  Delfech’s  experience,  the  above-mentioned  treatment  of  gonorrhoea, 
combined  with  cubebs,  is  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  accompanying  it. 

[The  general  practice  in  SAvelling  of  the  testicle  is  to  adopt  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, which  practice  I formerly  pursued,  giving,  after  a dose  of  rhubarb  and  calomel, 
either  a dram  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  tartarized  antimony 
sufficient  to  produce  nausea ; and  sometimes  giving  mercury  internally,  and  using  fric- 
tion of  mercurial  ointment  and  camphor  on  the  testicle  till  the  mouth  became  affected. 
If  tlie  iuflammation  were  very  severe,  cupping  on  the  loins  was  employed,  or  local 
bleeding  by  leeches,  or  by  opening  two  or  three  veins  in  the  purse,  and  withdrawing 
three  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  and  afterwards  a warm  bread  poultice  was  applied.  When 
the  inflammation  was  subdued  by  these  means,  if  the  testicle  still  remained  hard,  as  gene- 
rally happened  when  no  mercury  had  been  used,  then  either  mercurial  friction  or  bind- 
ing the  testicle  up  in  mercurial  plaster  was  resorted  to.  Cold  washes  I neA'er  employed, 
nor  have  I any  experience  in  the  use  of  cubebs,  as  recommended  by  Delpech.  I rarely 
now  follow  eidier  of  these  plans,  but  prefer  the  use  of  compressing  straps  of  adhesive  or 
soap  plaster,  on  Fricke’s  principle,  {pars.  176,  7.) — J.  F.  S.] 


173.  If  the  inflammation  run  on  to  suppuration  and  an  abscess  be 
formed,  this  must  be  opened  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Avhitish-gray Jlocculi,  Avhich  lie  in  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  must  be  left 
alone ; they  often  become  covered  with  granulations  and  are  united  Avith 
; the  opening.  If  the  suppuration  cannot  be  restrained  and  the  testicle 
j pass  into  disorganization,  its  removal  is  called  for. 

i _ [Wlien  a fungus  has  sprouted  from  the  aperture  by  which  the  pus  has  been  discharged, 
i it  should  be  treated  at  first  by  brushing  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  then  compressing  it  with  circular  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  But, 
if  this  practice  do  not  succeed,  it  may  be  cut  olf  with  a knife  to  the  level  of  the  skin, 
J and  the  edges  of  the  Avound  having  been  pai-ed,  to  set  the  skin  loose,  it  may  be  brought 
! together,  and  treated  as  a simple  incised  wound,  which  usually  effects  the  cure.  Occa- 
sionally,  however,  though  rarely,  little  abscesses  are  cut  through  in  removing  the  fungus : 
1 as  these  descend  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  body  of  the  testicle,  it  is  better  to  remove 
1 the  entire  gland  at  once;  a case  of  which  kind  1 have  lately  operated  on.  But  under 
1 ordinary  circumstances  castration  is  neither  required  nor  to  be  practised. — J.  F.  S.] 

■i  174.^  Hardening  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  epididymis,  gene- 
rally  gives  scarcely  any  pain,  and  may  continue  throughout  life.  In  dis- 
h eased  dispositions  and  dyscracy,  or  from  injuries  Avhich  set  up  inflammation 
E'afr^h,  SAvelling  of  the  spermatic  cord,  collections  of  Avater  in  the  vaginal 
I :unic,  sarcomatous  and  cancerous  hardenings  are  produced.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  hardening  may  Avith  proper  care  be  attempted  by  the  general 
i-emedies  (par.  68)  already  mentioned,  during  which  the  testicles  must  be 
upported  in  a suspender.  If  the  pain  in  the  testicle  become  more  severe 
i.nd  shooting  if  the  SAvelling  be  uneven  and  knobby,  its  extirpation  is  tlie 
”.nly  mooe  of  preventing  its  pa.ssage  into  cancerous  destruction.  Not  un- 
requently,  as  a symptom  of  general  venereal  disease,  a hard  swellinjr  of  the 
asticle  IS  sloAvly  produced  whicli  may  generally  be  dispersed  by  a regular 
lercimal  tr^tment  or  by  the  proper  exhibition  of  cubebs  (par.  167  ) The 

gonorrhoea  is  not  unfreqLntly  dispersed 
•ly  a fresh  gonorrhcca;  hence  the  proposition  of  passing  bougii  smeared 
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with  red  precipitate  ointment,  (not  with  gonorrliocal  mucu.s,)  to  excite  fresh 
inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

175.  Inflammation  of  the  testicle  following  mechanical  violence  or 
catching  cold,  is  to  be  treated  as  above  prescribed,  {par.  172,)  without  re-  ■ 
ference  to  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

176.  As  in  diflPuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  resolution  has- 
been  attempted  by  continued  pressure,  {par.  91,)  so  Fricke  (a)  has  recora-  ■ 
mended  compression  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  all  cases  of  inflam- 
matory  swelling  of  the  testicle,  from  whatever  cause.  The  degree  and  ) 
duration  of  the  inflammation  are  here  of  no  consequence  ; but,  if  general  i 
illness,  (for  instance,  actual  gastric  disease,  be  connected  with  it,)  this> 
treatment  must  be  given  up.  Vascular  reaction  does  not  contraindicate 
compression,  nor  yet  buboes  nor  sores.  After  compression  the  pain  is  at ' 
first  frequently  increased,  and,  if  the  pressure  be  too  great,  it  is  very, 
severe  ; it  does  not,  however,  continue  long,  and,  speedily,  often  within  a . 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  is  free  from  pain.  Frequently  after  com-  - 
pression  gastric  symptoms,  as  disposition  to  vomit,  bitter  taste  and  so  on, . 
occur,  the  compression  must  then  be  removed  and  a vomit  given.  If  the> 
pain  continue  after  the  compression,  there  must  be  some  general  disease > 
causing  this  want  of  success.  In  severe  traumatic  orchitis,  leeches  first,:, 
and  poultices  for  two  or  three  days,  must  be  used. 

[I  have,  for  some  time  past,  adopted  Fricke’s  practice  of  compression,  with  the  greatestK 
success,  and  rarely  now  use  any  other.  I have  occasionally  heard  it  objected,  that  it ; 
produces  so  much  pain,  the  patient  cannot  bear  it,  and  that  its  removal  is  absolutely  re-  • 
quired.  My  experience  is  directly  contrary  to  this  assertion.  I have  had  but  two  casei.‘» 
in  which  the  compression  was  unbearable ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  pain  generaHy  i ■ 
subsides  in  a quarter  or  half  an  hour.  I feel,  therefore,  pretty  certain,  that  the  fault  ::  i 
must  rest  with  the  mode  in  which  the  compression  is  applied,  and  not  on  the  remedylv  ; 
itself.  I think  it  far  preferable  to  the  old  method  of  purging,  or  of  making  the  mouthti  - 
sore,  which  I,  in  conunon  with  many  others,  heretofore  generally  adopted,  and  thereforefi  : 
strongly  recommend  its  employment,  as  an  easy  and  speedy  cure. 

Very  often  under  this  treatment,  as  under  the  antiphlogistic,  when  the  inflammation  t 
subsides,  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  returns.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  hardneati  . 
of  the  epididymis  remains  for  a long  while ; but  I do  not  think  it  of  material  conse-*-  . 
quence. — J.  F.  S.] 

177.  For  compressing  the  testicle,  strips  of  new  linen  or  sheeting,  cut: 
in  the  direction  of  the  threads,  should  be  used,  a full  thumb  broad  and  an. 
ell  long,  and  spread  by  a machine  with  good  sticking  but  not  too  irritating  . 
adhesive  plaster.  The  patient,  in  slight  cases,  may  place  himself  before-  : 
his  medical  attendant,  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  other  cases  he  must  lie  i 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  sofa  that  the  purse  may  freely  hang  down.  If  the 
hair  on  the  pubes  be  too  long,  it  must  be  shaved.  The  practitioner  takes  ; 
the  testicle  in  one  hand,  separating  it  from  the  sound  one,  while  with  the 
other  he  somewhat  stretches  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  The  spermatic  cord-  ,> 
is  also  in  like  manner  to  be  separated.  If  the  testicle  be  very  much  i 
swollen  an  assistant  must  hold  it,  otherwise  it  is  sufficient  for  the  patient  ; 
himself  to  separate  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  testicle.  The  first  strip  ? 
of  sticking  plaster  is  to  be  applied  upon  the  isolated  spermatic  cord  i 
an  inch  above  the  testicle,  the  end  of  the  strip  is  to  be  held  with  the  i 
thumb  whilst  a circular  band  is  applied  round  the  cord.  In  the  same  t 
manner  a second  strip  is  to  be  put  on,  which  should  partially  cover  the 
first.  This  act  of  compression  must  be  carefully  made,  the  sticking  { 

(n)  Ueber  die  IJeliandlung  der  Ilodenuntzundung  durcli  compression ; in  Hamburger  Zcjtschriftf"*  f I 
die  gesammto  Mcdicin,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
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plaster  must  closely  envelop  the  cord,  so  that  the  testicle,  especially  if 
compressed  at  its  lower  end,  cannot  slip  up  through  the  loop  which  has 
been  made  towards  the  abdominal  ring.  Tlie  application  of  the  sticking 
plaster  is  to  be  continued  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  testicle  in  such 
way  that  each  new  turn  overlaps  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  preceding 
one.  Having  reached  the  part  of  the  swelling  which  has  the  largest 
gprth,  and  where  it  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  base,  the  sticking 
plaster  must  no  longer  be  applied  circularly ; the  left  hand  must  now 
grasp  the  part  where  the  first  strip  was  applied,  and  apply  other  strips,  that, 
beginning  from  the  upper  part,  they  may  be  stretched  in  the  long  diameter  of 
the  testicle  over  the  bottom  and  the  other  end  attached  behind.  So  many 
strips  are  to  be  applied  in  this  direction  that  every  part  of  the  purse  is 
covered,  and  the  testicle  enclosed  and  compressed  in  every  direction.  The 
application  over  the  testicle  must  not  be  too  tight.  If  both  testicles  are 
swollen,  the  compression  must  be  applied  as  above  described  on  one ; there 
will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  room  for  the  circular  straps  to  be  applied 
separately  on  the  other ; they  must,  therefore,  be  so  arranged  that  the 
previously  compressed  testicle  should  be  enclosed  with  the  other,  and  that 
thus  strips  of  plaster  should  be  carried  around  both  testicles,  the  former 
serving  as  the  point  of  support  for  the  other.  The  strips  from  before  to 
behind  should  be  applied  as  already  stated. 

[I  do  not  either  approve  or  practise  this  mode  of  applying  the  plaster,  hut  always 
commence  from  the  bottom  of  the  testicle,  and  pass  upwards.  It  is  rather  more  difficult ; 
but  if  the  skin  of  the  purse  be  made  tight  over  the  testicle,  as  in  operating  for  hydrocele, 

■ there  is  little  awkwardness  in  applying  the  first  few  strips  of  plaster,  and  the  rest  follow 
with  ease.  Also  as  regards  binding  up  the  second  testicle,  if  swollen,  against  that  first 
compressed,  I have  not  found  much  need  to  do  so.  The  plasters  will  not  fit  very  well 
; at  the  first  application ; but,  generally  at  the  second,  the  pressure  yields  quite  sufficiently 
1 for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  compression  on  each  single  testicle. — J.  F.  S.] 


178.  The  patient  can  generally  leave  his  bed  immediately  after  the 
plaster  has  been  put  on  ; if  the  inflammation  be  not  very  severe,  or,  if  just 
commencing,  he  may  even  go  about.  The  reapplication  of  the  bandage, 
if  once  be  insufficient,  should  only  be  made  when  the  sticking  plaster  has 
become  so  loose  that  the  scissors  can  be  intr>oduced  under  it  to  divide  it. 
If  in  patients  with  irritable  skin  the  plaster  causes  excoriations,  little 
notches  must  be  made,  and  Goulard’s  wash  applied  over  it. 

[I  have  not  found  once  nor  twice  sufficient  for  the  reapplication  of  the  compressing 
straps,  but  they  need  putting  on  afresh  for  several  days.  The  diminution  of  the  bulk 
of  me  testicle  at  each  visit,  till  it  reverts  to  its  natural  size,  is  often  very  remarkable. — ■ 
J.  F.  S.J 


{^Metastasis  of  Gonorrhoea  and  Inflamed  Testicle  to  the  Brain. 

In  speaking  of  Mumps  it  was  mentioned  that  metastasis  of  that  disorder  sometimes 
occurred  to  the  testicle  or  breast:  and,  I think,  I am  able  to  show  that  from  gonorrhoea, 
the  foTlowing^*^^'^  consequent  on  it,  a metastasis  may  also  take  place  to  the  brain,  as  in 

inf  ^ of  healthy  appearance,  with  a slight  draw- 

f into  St.  Thomas’s,  under  my  care, 

Hrnwinf  ^ ^ infancy  he  was  subject  to  fits,  whence  ensimd  the 

drawing  up  of  his  mouth,  as  at  present  existing ; but  his  health  has  been  nood  to  twn 
years  since,  when  whilst  walking,  he  suddenly  became  ^d^aTd  SnS  Ld  wa^ 

remembers  he  had  then  violent  bLd-ach?  and  that  S Zfs 
mo^r^^’  'if repeatedly,  and  under  medical  treatment  for  two  months  or 

c ^nH  • ® head-ache,  and  was  relieved  by  Lpf 

^ swimming  in  the  head,  with  dre^d 
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About  six  weeks  since  he  was  attacked  with  a thick  glutinous  discharge  from  the  ' 
urethra,  whicli  he  cannot  ascribe  to  a recent  cause,  not  having  had  any  connexion  for 
a long  while.  The  discharge  continued  pretty  copious  till  within  tlie  last  three  days, 
when  it  diminished  considerably,  and  the  left  testicle  began  to  swell : it  is  now  twice  as 
large  as  natural,  flattened,  and  very  painful.  _ I ordered  him  a dose  of  rhubarb  and  ca-  , 
loinel,  and  the  testicle  to  be  strapped. 

Oct.  26.  The  size  of  the  testicle  much  reduced,  and  the  strapping  therefore  to  be  re-  f 
applied.  The  discharge  has  rather  increased. 

Oct.  29.  In.  consequence  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  discharge,  an  injection  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  three  grains  to  a pint  of  water,  was  ordered,  by  the  use  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  the  discharge  was  lessened. 

JVov.  9.  The  testicle  has  returned  to  its  natural  size.  He  is  complaining  of  headache, 
and  feels  swimming  and  giddiness. 

Nov.  12.  Has  violent  pain  across  the  temples ; pupils  dilated  and  fixed,  and  vision 
dimmed ; hearing  very  acute  and  he  is  much  disturbed  by  the  slightest  noise ; pulse  80, 
full  and  very  incompressible ; tongue  white ; bowels  soluble ; urethral  discharge  les- 
sened. R pil.  col.  c.  cal.  gr.x.  stat.,  c.  c.  ad  gxij.  nucha  et  enipl.  lytt.  postea  adhib. 

Nov.  14.  Has  not  slept  for  the  last  two  nights ; mouth  more  drawn  up  since  yester- 
day than  heretofore ; hearing  very  acute ; vision  more  dim.  The  shooting  pain  across 
the  forehead  is  more  severe,  and  comes  on  every  ten  minutes  in  paroxysms ; is  perfectly  ■ 
sensible,  and  answers  without  hesitation  ; bowels  confined.  Discharge^from  the  urethra 
entirely  stopped.  R pulv.  rhei.  c.  hydr.  9j. ; liirud.  xij.  temp. 

Nov.  15.  Mouth  more  drawn;  head  symptoms  as  last  reported;  pulse  108,  softer; 
bowels  open : complains  of  nausea.  R hydr.  ehlorid.  gr.ij.,  ant.  potass,  tart.  gr.J.  6tis.; 
hirud.  xij.  temp. 

Nov.  17.  This  afternoon  he  had  an  attack  of  violent  pain  in  the  belly,  with  tenderness 
on  pressure ; pulse  108  and  feeble.  He  was  put  in  the  hot  bath,  and  a mustard  poultice 
applied  to  the  belly,  by  which  he  was  relieved.  But  in  the  evening  he  had  violent 
spasmodic  pain,  and  it  was  found  his  bowels  had  not  been  relieved  for  the  last  three 
days.  R ol.  ricini  ^ss.,  tinct.  opii  it|_xx.  stat.  This  relieved  him  of  the  pain  in  the  B 

belly  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  head  symptoms  still  continuing,  a blister  was  H 

applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  |j 

Nov.  18.  Had  no  sleep  last  night,  but  was  quiet ; and  has  had  this  morning  about  half  I 
an  hour’s  sleep,  the  first  he  has  had  (according  to  his  own  account)  since  12th  ult 
Pain  in  the  head  violent  as  ever ; pupils  fixed  and  eyes  vacant ; pulse  108,  feeble,  sharp, 
but  soft ; tongue  brownish ; bowels  open. 

Nov.  19.  Still  most  violent  head-ache,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly.  Put  into 
a slipper  bath  immediately,  which  much  relieved  him ; his  head  to  be  shaved,  and  cold 
lotions  to  be  applied.  R tinct.  rhei  3iv.,  tinct.  op.  tT]^xx.  ex  aqua  ment ha  piper. 

Nov.  20.  His  head  aches  much  less : the  pupils  contract  sluggishly  on  the  application 
of  light;  pulse  108,  feeble;  bowels  freely  opened. 

Nov.  21.  Slept  well  last  night;  has  less  head-ache,  but  the  pupils  still  continue  slug- 
gish ; the  countenance  is  less  anxious ; pulse  84,  softer. 

Nov.  22.  His  mouth  having  now  began  to  be  affected  with  the  mercury,  and  his 
symptoms  being  improved,  the  pill  was  direeted  to  be  taken  at  night  only. 

Nov.  29.  Has  continued  mending ; the  head-ache  has  ceased,  and  his  mouth  has  now  ft 

reverted  to  its  usual  drawing  up,  the  medicine  was  therefore  left  off.  A gleety  dis-  ft 

charge  from  the  urethra  has  re-appeared.  Ej 

^,Dec.  Left  the  house  quite  well.  The  discharge  has  gradually  subsided  without  any  ft 
treatment — J.  F.  S.]  R 

179.  The  proper  application  of  the  plaster  requires  great  care ; I have  H 
observed  injurious  effects  from  compression,  in  the  practice  abroad,  by  in-  ■ 
attention  to  this  circumstance.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  H 
are,  according  to  Fricke’s  numerous  observations,  quick  subsidence  of  tiie  B 
pain,  a more  rapid  cure  of  the  disease,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  little  want  f) 
of  attendance.  ft 
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180.  Injiavimation  of  the  Lumbar  Muscles  {Lumbago,  Psoitis,  Lat. ; 
Entziindung  der  Lendenmuskeln,  Germ. ; Inflammation  des  Muscles  Lom- 
baires,  Fr.)  is  situated  in  the  musculus  psoas  and?w.  quadratus  lumborum, 
and  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  (1). 

It  sometimes  occurs  suddenly ; the  patient  feels  pain  in  the  loins  ; walk 
ing  becomes  troublesome ; the  thighs  can  be  neither  raised  nor  completely 
extended  without  pain.  Sometimes  it  commences  gradually,  with  pricking 
pain,  which,  becoming  more  severe,  spreads  into  the  hip  and  thigh  to  the 
knee-joint.  Not  unfrequently  the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  so  insidious 
that  it  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  disease  is  first  shown  by  the  collection  of 
pus.  According  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation  does  suppuration  occur 
early  or  late.  The  pus  collects  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  psoas 
muscle,  descends  in  its  course,  and  a swelling  is  produced  beneathPourART’s 
ligament,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum,  upon  the  spine,  and  so  on. 
During  these  collections  of  matter,  the  patient  suffers  pain  in  the  loins  ; 
walking  is  troublesome,  a movement  of  the  pus  contained  in  the  swelling  is 
felt  on  coughing  ; the  swelling  is  smaller  when  in  the  recumbent  posture  ; 
at  first  the  skin  is  unchanged.  The  general  symptoms  of  suppuration,  as 
emaciation,  night  sweats,  hectic  fever,  and  so  on,  rarely  occur  when  the 
extent  of  the  abscess  is  not  large.  But  if,  during  its  increase,  the  skin  cover- 
ing it  inflame  and  break,  pus  is  discharged  at  first  without  smell,  but  sub- 
sequently stinking,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  quickly  exhausted,  or 
the  aperture  draws  together  and  remains  fistulous  for  a long  time. 


[(1)  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  is  not 
that  we  usually  call  “ Lumbago,”  which  consists  of  a rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
lumbar  fascia,  but  the  complaint  which  we  know  as  “ Psoas  or  Lumbar  Abscess  •”  and 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  it  is  almost  always  a secondary  disease,  a disease  in  the  part’ 
and  not  ^ the  part,  as  Hunter  calls  such,  resulting  from  affection  of  the  vertebree  and 
would  more  in  place  if  considered  with  diseases  of  joints,  under  the  head  “ Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Vertebral  Joints.”  {par.  257  and  following.) — j.  f.  g. 

disease “ You  may  know  this  abscess  by  the  following 
marks ;--in  the  first  place,  when  you  ask  the  patient  whether  he  has  for  along  time  had 
continued  pains  m the  loins;  if  he  has  psoas  abscess,  he  will  reply  ‘ yes ; four  five  or 
’ h°  f that  he  has  a difficulty  in  extending  the  tlfigh  if  he’puts’his 

infto  tightness  in  the  groin,  and  has  increased%in  in  atompt- 

lp^460.)  ^ ^ psoas  muscle  being  then  on  the  stretch.” 
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Peakson  remarks,  that  “ during  the  progress  of  suppuration,  as  there  is  a remission  of 
the  more  severe  symptoms,  the  patient  often  imagines  that  he  is  recovering  his  health  ; 
some  degree  of  pain,  however,  and  an  inability  of  duly  performing  the  motion  of  the 
parts  always  remain.  He  is,  sooner  or  later,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a soft  tumor, 
which  arises  in  one  or  more  of  the  parts  enumerated  above.  At  the  first  it  is  rarely  ac- 
companied with  any  discoloration  of  the  integuments  or  pain,  unless  it  be  compressed. 
When  the  person  stands  erect,  the  tumour  becomes  more  prominent ; but  its  contents  re- 
cede, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  when  he  assumes  a horizontal  posture.”  He  also  notices, 
that  “ if  the  contents  of  the  abscess  be  included  in  a firm  cyst,  the  long  continued  pres- 
sure of  so  large  a body  upon  the  lumbar  vertebraj  will  sometimes  induce  a paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities.”  (pp.  97-9.)] 

181.  The  causes  of  this  inflammation  may  be  external  violence,  .severe 
strains,  catching  cold,  rheumatism,  gout,  dyscratic  affections  of  all  kinds. 
Caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  very  frequently  accompanies  lumbar  abscess, 
of  which  it  may  be  cause  or  consequence. 

[The  cause  of  this  disease  is  held  by  English  surgeons  in  general  to  be  disease  of  the 
vertebraj.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Pott,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
complaint  which  arises  from  what  is  commonly  called  “ strumous  or  scrofulous  indispo- 
sition affecting  the  parts  composing  the  spine,”  says,  that  “ sometimes  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  bags  or  cysts,  containing  a quantity  of  stuff  of  very  unequal  consistence,  partly 
purulent,  partly  sanious,  and  partly  a curd-like  kind  of  substance ; and  not  unfrequently 
entirely  of  the  last.  Sometimes,  under  these  bags  or  cysts,  even  while  they  remain  whole, 
the  subjacent  bones  are  found  to  be  distempered,  that  is,  deprived  of  periosteum,  and 
tending  to  become  carious.”  And  then  he  comes  to  the  disease  now  considered : — “ Some- 
times these  collections  erode  the  containing  membranes,  and  make  their  way  down  by 
the  side  of  the  psoas  muscle  toward  the  groin,  or  by  the  side  of  the  pelvis  behind  the  great 
trochanter,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.”  (pp.  467, 8.) 

Astlev  Cooper  describes  it  as  “ very  often  nothing  more  than  an  abscess,  from  the 
disease  of  the  intervertebral  substance  which  I have  just  spoken  of,  having  its  origin  in 
inflammation  of  the  spine  and  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  matter  spreads  till  it 
reaches  the  origin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  which  passes  into  ulceration,  and  forms  a bag, 
surrounded  by  a complete  ring.  The  abscess  proceeds  as  far  as  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle,  by  Poup art’s  ligament,  and  its  further  progress  is  restrained  by  the  tendon ; 
when  it  passes  under  Poop  art’s  ligament,  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  has  generally  attained  considerable  magnitude,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
femoral  hernia.  * * * If  the  abscess  form  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrae,  instead  of  the 
fore  part,  it  is  termed  lumbar  abscess  instead  of  psoas.”  (p.  460.) 

Abernetht  says ; — “ Lumbar  abscesses  in  general  descend  along  the  psoas  muscle, 
under  Poup  art’s  ligament they  “ also,  in  general,  are  not  simple  diseases ; they  arise 
from  and  communicate  with  carious  vertebrae ; which  circumstance  is,  I believe,  the 
cause  of  their  frequent  fatality.  The  first  eight  cases  that  I attended,  after  I had 
adopted  a new  mode  of  opening  them,  were  simple  abscesses,  and  not  arising  from 
disease  of  the  bone,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  more  frequently  unconnected 
with  diseased  bone  than  later  experience  has  taught  me.  The  general  opinion  of  Sur- 
geons, in  which  I entirely  concur,  is,  that  lumbar  abscesses  most  frequently  arise  in 
consequence  of  diseases  of  the  vertebr®,  and  they  should  certainly  all  lie  treated  as  if 
such  was  their  origin (p.  143.)  “ as,”  he  afterwards  observes,  “ we  cannot  know 
whether  the  bone  be  diseased  or  not.”  (p.  159.) 

Lawrence  speaks  of  “ the  chronic  abscess  termed  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  vertebraj  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  or  loins, 
matter  forms  around  that  diseased  part,  and  then  descends  through  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  covering  the  muscles  along  the  side  of  the  pelvis  into  die  thigh ; it  may  take 
a course  towards  the  back,  or  may  go  in  various  directions  either  within  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pelvis.”  (p.  396.) 

Dupuytren  says : — “ Caries  having  been  once  established,  the  pus  remains  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  carious  spot,  in  the  parts  surrounding  it,  and  especially  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.  It  forms  at  first  a cyst  where  the  pus  collects.  As  tlie  quantity  of  pus  increases 
the  cyst  descends ; lengthens  as  it  inclines  to  one  or  other  side  of  die  spinal  column,  or 
to  both  sides  at  once ; the  pus  makes  its  way,  pushing  iRjfore  it  the  lower  end  of  the 
cyst ; if  it  meet  with  any  obstacle  it  spreads  out,  but  contracts  when  pressed  on  by  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  dilates  again  when  relieved  from  die  pressure.  Having  arrived 
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beneath  the  skin,  after  a more  or  less  lengthy  course,  the  pus  projects,  and  causes  a swelling 
which  terminates  by  forming  an  abscess.  This  purulent  collection,  known  by  the  name 
of  conqestive  abscess,  but  more  properly  called  symptomatic  abscess,  is  a veiy  serious 
disease,  and  generally  considered  fatal.”  (pp.  136,  7.) 

The  disease  may  and  frequently  does  arise  from  external  violence,  blows,  strains,  or 
the  like  • but  its  commencement  is  in  the  spine,  whence  it  is  propagated  to  the  muscles, 
which,  however,  are  in  fact  only  absorbed  to  form  a route  for  the  matter  produced  by 
the  diseased  vertebral  to  escape.] 

Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  psoas  muscle,  or  in  the  lumbar  mass  of  muscles, 
without  disease  of  the  spine,  is  rare,  and  more  especially  in  the  former.  Of  the  nine- 
teen cases  given  by  Abernethy,  only  two  are  mentioned  in  which  there  was  no  actual 
disease  of  spine. — J.  F.  S.] 

[181*.  Psoas  abscess,  when  protruding  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  may, 
on  account  of  having  the  same  seat  as  femoral  hernia,  be  mistaken  for 
that  disease,  especially  as  it  dilates  on  coughing,  and  to  a certain  degree 
returns  into  the  belly  when  the  patient  lies  down.  But  it  is  generally 
of  larger  size,  of  greater  breadth  than  femoral  rupture,  and  the  fingers 
cannot  be  at  all  thrust  behind  it,  as  they  can  be  partially  behind  the  her- 
nial sac.  The  principle  distinction,  however,  is  the  long  continuance  of 
pain  in  the  loins  previous  to  its  appearance,  and  which,  indeed,  still  conti- 
nues : and  the  pain  produced  by  attempting  to  extend  the  thigh  backwards 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  which  can  only  be  effected  to  a limited  extent. 
When  the  abscess  appears  in  the  loins  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
its  character  by  its  history  and  by  its  dilatation  on  coughing.  Pulsation 
may  sometimes  be  communicated  to  it  from  the  neighbouring  large  vessels, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  has  been  mistaken  fbr  aneurism. — j.  p,  s. 


John  Pearson  well  observes : — “ The  situation  of  the  external  abscess  is  not  uniform ; 
most  commonly  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  original  seat  of  the  disease ; nor  is  the 
point  at  which  it  projects  forward  to  be  considered  as  forming  a portion  of  the  abscess. 
The  fluctuation  of  the  matter  may  therefore  be  mos  tpalpable  about  the  loins,  or  at  the 
hip,  in  the  groin,  or  near  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  it  points  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  large  blood  vessels.”  (pp.  96,  1.)  “As  the  purulent 
matter  is  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  the  erect  position  of  the  body  is  favourable 
to  its  progression  downwards,  we  do  not  often  meet  with  instances  where  it  is  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.”  (pp.  98,  9.) 

Samuel  Coopm  (a)  mentions  a remarkable  case  of  lumbar  abscess,  under  the  care  of 
Rajisden,^  in  which  “ the  tumour  extended,  from  the  ilium  and  sacrum  below,  as  high  as 
diameter,  from  behind  forwards,  might  be  about  six  or  eight  inches ; it  was 
attended  with  so  strong  a pulsation,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  arteries,  that  it  was 
considered  to  be  a case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  After  some  weeks,  as  the  tumour  in- 
erted m size,  the  throbbing  of  the  whole  swelling  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter 
and  at  length  could  not  be  felt  at  all.  The  tumour  was  nearly  on  the  point  of  bursting* 
and  Ramsden,  suspecting  that  it  was  an  abscess,  determined  to  make  a small  puncture 
m It ; and  a large  quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated  at  intervals.”  (p.  944.)j 


182.  The  dispersion  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lumbar  muscles  would 
be  in  most  instances  possible,  were  not  the  symptoms  often  at  first  so 
slight^  to  be  usually  neglected.  The  Cure  is  directed  by  the  decree  of 
the  inflammation  and  its  causes.  In  severe  inflammation  the  antiphlog-istic 
treatment  is  properly  adopted,  blood-letting,  the  application  of  leeches  or 
cupping-glasses.  As  the  inflammation  diminishes,  the  resolution  is  to  be  en- 
coumgefl  by  volatile  ointments  and  perpetual  blisters.  If  the  cause  be  rheu- 
matism or  gout,  and  the  inflammation  be  insidious,  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia in  infusion  of  elder  flowers,  antimonial  wine  in  small  doses  Dover’s 
imw-der,  camphor  and  the  like,  may  be  given ; but  especially  warm  baths 
rubbing  in  volatile  ointments,  blisters,  and  issues,  are  to  be  used  ’ 


(a)  Surgical  Dictionary,-Article,  Lumbar  Abscess. 
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[The  reason  assigned  by  CnELius  for  the  neglect  of  the  primary  symptoms  of  this 
disease  is  hardly  carried  far  enough,  as,  in  reality,  the  attack  comes  on  so  slowly  and 
insidiously  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  aware  of  having  anything  more  tlian  slight 
rheumatic  or  “ growing  pains,”  as  young  people  call  them,  till  some  trifling  occurrence 
brings  him  to  a stand-still,  and  the  serious  character  of  his  disorder  is  almost  acciden- 
tally discovered,  often,  indeed,  not  before  it  has  proceeded  to  suppuration. — J.  F.  S.] 

183.  When  the  inflammation  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  swellings  are 
formed  by  the  descent  of  the  pus,  such  abscesses,  even  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a considerable  size,  may,  in  some  cases,  although  rarely,  be  dispersed, 
by  perpetual  blisters  or  issues  on  the  loins,  by  general  treatment  which  puts 
the  abdominal  functions  in  order  and  strengthens  the  patient’s  powers  (1). 
But  if,  under  this  treatment,  the  abscess  increase,  it  must  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet, which  should  be  introduced  obliquely  (2).  The  pus  must  be  discharged, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  an  unbroken  stream.  The  wound  is  to  be  carefully  closed 
with  sticking  plaster,  a compress  is  to  be  laid  over  it,  the  patient  kept 
quiet,  and  the  above-mentioned  treatment  employed.  The  wound  usually 
closes  in  a few  days  ; but  the  pus  most  commonly  recollects,  though  in  less 
quantity  than  at  first.  If  the  swelling  again  rise  suificiently  high,  it  must 
be  again  emptied  as  before,  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  abscess 
is  reformed.  If  the  abscess  be  originally  of  no  great  size,  or  diminished 
by  repeated  punctures,  it  is  often  best  to  treat  it  as  a common  abscess,  to 
open  it  freely,  and  simply  apply  a poultice  ; at  the  same  time,  however,  sup- 
porting the  powers  by  tonic  remedies,  and  by  a proper  dietetic  regimen. 

[(1)  Dopuvtren  observes,  that  “ these  abscesses  remain  sometimes  in  the  same 
state  for  years,  and  without  causing  any  symptoms ; the  pus  is  gradually  absorbed  and 
no  trace  of  them  remains.  At  other  times,  after  a greater  or  less  interval,  the  skin  cover- 
ing them  inflames,  hursts,  and  gives  issue  to  the  pus,  which  drains  away  and  is  not  repro- 
duced. In  other  circumstances,  the  pus,  having  remained  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
is  converted  into  an  adipocerous  matter : chemical  experiments  have  proved,  indeed, 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  substance  sometimes  met  with  in  abscesses  of  this  kind.” 
(p.  138.) 

Astley  Coopek  has  made  the  following  observation  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  : — “ You  must  allow  the  abscess  to  take  its  course  ; very  little  can  be  done 
in  this  disease  until  it  has  acquired  considerable  magnitude.”  (p.  460.)  This  recom- 
mendation is  very  unsatisfactory ; for  the  treatment  should  be  commenced  so  soon  as  the 
existence  of  the  disease  can  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  use 
of  counter  irritants  is  concerned ; for  I cannot  agree  with  Cooper  that  “ little  can  be 
done  to  prevent  its  progress  when  once  formed,  and  I do  not  know  that  any  advantage 
is  to  he  derived  from  counter  irritation.”  (p.  461.)  I feel  sure,  on  the  contrary,  that 
much  may  he  done,  and,  believing  that  caries  of  the  vertebrce  is  always  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  the  treatment  which  it  requires  is  that  which  at  the  onset  is  necessary  for  lumbar 
or  psoas  abscess,  and  which,  indeed,  must  be  persevered  in,  even  after  the  abscess  has 
either  hurst  or  been  punctured ; I mean  the  use  of  issues. — j.  f.  s. 

Various  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  exciting  the  absorbents  to  take  up  the 
pus.  “ The  elder  Cline  (a)  once  gave  digitalis  to  a very  considerable  extent  to  a boy 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old;  tlie  abscess  diminished  for  a little  time,  but  when  the 
digitalis  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  its  influence  on  the  general  health,  the  disease 
returned.”  (p.  461.)  Abernethy  has  recommended  the  application  of  repeated  blisters 
or  of  open  blisters  upon  the  swelling,  and  has  given  two  cases  under  this  treatment 
in  which  the  pus  was  absorbed.  I have  not  had  any  personal  experience  on  this 
point,  and  cannot,  therefore,  say  anything  about  it.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon 
has  also  advocated  the  use  of  electricity ; but,  as  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he  employed  it, 
other  remedies  were  also  used,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  benefit  was  attained 
by  it.  The  exhibition  of  emetics,  to  which  he  also  resorted,  was  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and,  therefore,  much  cannot  be  decidedly  attributed  to  them. 

Issues  are  most  important  aids  in  the  successful  treatment  of  psoas  or  lumbar  ab- 
scess, either  whilst  tlie  abscess  remains  unopen,  or  after  an  aperture  in  it  has  lx?en 
self-formed  or  made  artificially,  by  which  tlie  pus  has  escaped,  and  from  which  it  long 

(a)  As  stated  by  Astley  Cooper. 
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continues  to  be  discharged.  I do  not  know  any  circumstance  under  which  their  em- 
ployment should  be  withheld.  The  issue  should  not  be  made  on  the  same  side  of  the 
spine  as  that  where  the  abscess  is,  if  presenting  in  the  loins,  but  on  tlie  other  side,  and 
opposite  the  outer  margin  of  the  m.  quadratus  Itimborum,  And,  if  there  be  abscess  in 
both  lumbar  regions,  the  issues  should  be  put  in  above  and  below  them.  But,  if  the 
swelling  present  in  the  top  of  the  thigh,  as  iu  the  psoas  abscess  specially  so  called,  it 
may  then  be  made  on  the  same  side,  or,  indeed,  on  both  sides  issues  may  be  introduced. 
The  issue  should  never  be  made  upon  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  as,  on  account  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  spinous  processes  to  the  skin,  the  periosteum  and  ligaments  covering  their  tips 
may  be  involved  in  the  slough,  and  the  processes  themselves  become  necrotic.  Neither 
should  it  be  made  over  or  upon  the  abscess  itself,  as  the  separation  of  the  slough  will 
open  its  cavity.  _ Large  issues  I do  not  think  advisable : a slough  as  large  as  a sixpence, 
made  with  caustic  potash,  will,  when  thrown  otF,  leave  a wound  as  big  as  a shilling, 
which  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  glass  beads,  and  amply  sufficient,  as  with 
but  little  attention  the  issues  can  be  kept  open  for  a considerable  time,  and,  when  they 
swm  disposed  to  heal,  their  surface  must  be  smeared  with  the  caustic  potash  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a fresh  slough,  and,  on  its  separation,  the  peas  are  to  be  again  intro- 
duced. The  intention  of  the  issues  is  to  divert  the  diseased  action  going  on  in  the  vertebral 
column,  which  is  generally  the  cause  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  is  a practice  which  I have  found  eminently  successful. — j.  f.  s. 

(2)  Much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  among  surgeons  as  to  the  propriety  of  waiting 
the  self-evacuation  of  these  abscesses,  or  of  puncturing  and  emptying  them  either  entirely 
or  partially.  ^ 


Abernethv  asks,  when  the  abscess  “ protrudes  the  integuments,  that  they,  from  dis- 
tension, become  irritated ; that  their  temperature  is  slightly  augmented ; what  are  we 
then  to  do  ? Are  we  to  wait  till  evident  signs  of  inflammation  appear  ? I think  not.  I 
would  relieve  them  from  distension,  by  emptying  the  abscess  through  a wound  made  by 
M abscess  lancet.  I would  open  the  abscess  for  a reason  which  appears  paradoxical  on 
ite  first  proposal,  which  is  that  it  may  be  kept  closed.  We  can  empty  a cavity,  and  by 
healing  the  wound  keep  it  afterwards  shut,  and  no  inflammation  ensues.  If  nature 
opens  the  cavity  by  ulceration,  the  opening  is  permanent  and  the  inflammation  conse- 
quent must  be  endured.”  (p.  153.) 

The  practice  of  puncturing  large  abscesses  with  a trocar,  seems  to  have  been  first 
advised  by  Deckers,  m 1G96  ; he  left  the  canula  in  the  cavity  stopped  with  a cork  and 
kt  out  the  matter  at  intervals.  The  same  proceeding  was  also  adopted  by  Benjamin 
bell.  1 apping  these  abscesses  with  a small  trocar  was  also  recommended  bv 
Lrowjher^  who  always  introduced  it  at  the  same  spot.  He  thought  that  the  aperture 
M made  did  not  fficerate,  nor  allow  the  matter  to  escape  after  being  dressed.  In  addition 
Ina  f tL®  Latta  (a)  advises,  that  after  this  is  effected  the 

introduced  at  the  bottom,  should  be  pressed  nently 
^ the  abscess,  the  trocar  introduced  into  it  and  thrust  thrL-^h  thf  ski/ 

and  then,  being  withdrawn,  a skein  of  silk  to  be  passed  through  the  canula,  which  is  also 
SmuldT/- f’  (P-  360  The  introduction  of  t/e  seton  is  I 

too  nmch  to  brdtl*'T  '^■“Serous  experiment,  as  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  always 
pH  tl  fc  ^ P^’’‘  to  run  into  that  condition.  I have  n/vm" 

And  IS  tn  * DO}’’/®''  the  reason  just  mentioned,  should  I be  disposed  to  do  so 

/ id  I ^®t  see  any  advantage  to  beTbteined  w 

intiX”iffi%S^^^  “-n  abscess  lancet 

should  be  half  an  inch  in  lenath  -iml  thni  of  t)  a ‘ f of  the  cyst  of  the  abscess 

where  it  presents  itself  is  emptied  before ’that^ mi  of  ®”?Pt*®^-  The  abscess 

The  surgeon  should  then  press  the  sides  of  tlfp  wo  ^ completely  so. 

thumb,  so  as  to  prevent  the^  ingress  of  ah  and  de^rp“tL  ^°^®Pter  with  his  finger  and 
which  will  impel  the  matter  Lm  the  iteri  iarof  ^ to  cough  repeatedly, 

»rp,..,,.  (p.  .MO  aW.”  rsppf  rpS-j 

W 1 radical  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  ^ 
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to  lie  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  wound,  being  dressed  every  second  day,  “ generally  united 
by  adhesion,  though  sometimes  otherwise,  for  it  may  discharge  a little,  and  yet  unite 
firmly.  The  abscess  thus  treated  is  as  free  from  inflammation  as  it  was  before  it  was 
punctured.  The  abscess  will,  however,  fill  again,  and  that  sometimes  even  rapidly.  In 
the  first  cases  which  I attended,  I punctured  pretty  regularly  after  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight,  and  I found  in  general  that  the  abscess  contain^  about  one-third  less  of 
fiuid.  * * * After  having  discharged  the  contents  of  the  abscess  three  or  four  times, 
I found  that  it  was  not  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  easily  praeticable  to  puncture  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  because  it  was  so  little  filled  and  prominent.”  (pp.  1.55,  6.) 

Astley  Cooper  supports  Abernethy’s  mode  of  treatment.  He  says : — “ Let  the 
abscess  proceed  until  you  observe  a redness  or  blush  of  the  skin,  and  then  adopt  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  plan  of  making  a valvular  opening  into  the  part,  so  as  to  discharge  the 
matter,  and  close  the  wound  almost  immediately.  The  danger  does  not  arise  from  the 
quantity  of  matter  accumulated,  but  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  attempts  of 
nature  to  close  the  abscess  and  fill  the  cavity  by  the  process  of  adhesion.  Four  days 
after  the  abscess  is  opened  violent  symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation  are  apt  to  come 
on,  such  as  great  depression  of  strength,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  patient  is  soon  reduced 
to  the  lowest  extremity.  It  is  extremely  desirable  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
symptoms,  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Abernethy  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  suggested  by 
any  Surgeon  with  a view  of  preventing  them.”  (p.  461.) 

Lawrence  also  advocates  Abernethy’s  practice,  as  it  “ gets  rid  of  the  continuance  of 
an  abscess  of  this  kind  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  inconvenience”  which  arises 
when,  “ as  in  opening  a phlegmonous  abscess,  an  incision  is  made  and  the  matter  let 
run  out,  and  then  applying  a poultice  over  it,  the  access  of  air  into  the  abscess  produces 
decomposition  of  the  pus  which  it  contains,  the  matter  becomes  fetid,  the  surface  of  the 
abscess  is  inflamed,  and  the  secretion  from  its  sides  becomes  exceedingly  altered,  thin, 
and  stinking,  extremely  irritating  to  the  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  it.  The  in- 
flamed surface  of  the  abscess  is  a source  of  sympathetic  disturbance  in  other  parts  in  the 
alimentary  canal  or  in  the  vascular  system,  and  thus  arises  fever  of  a difierent  kind.” 
(p.  396.) 

Other  writers,  as  Kirkland,  prefer  “ the  tumour  being  suffered  to  break  of  itself,  and 
its  contents  to  drain  gently  off,  through  a very  small  aperture,  which  prevents  the  free 
ingress  of  air  and  violent  symptoms ; for,  when  a large  tumour  of  this  sort  forms  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  and  breaks  in  a large  opening,  in  such  a manner  that  the  air  has 
alreadpr  passage,  we  frequently  see  a violent  colliquative  fever  succeed,  that  closes  the 
scene  in  a very  short  time.  But,  though  small  openings  should  be  obtained  if  possible, 
they  too  seldom  secure  the  patient.”  (p.  199.) 

John  Pearson  observes  on  this  point: — “ Some  of  the  older  Surgeons,  and  the  French 
Surgeons  (of  his  time)  in  general,  advise  a free  opening  to  be  made,  or  the  introduction 
of  a seton.  It  hath  been  thought  more  advisable,  by  other  practitioners,  to  permit  the 
abscess  to  burst  spontaneously.  Several  of  the  modern  Surgeons  recommend  a very 
small  aperture  to  be  made,  and  the  ulcer  to  be  treated  in  a very  gentle  manner.  My 
own  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  last  mode  of  treatment,  and  I have  been  so  happy  as 
to  see  it  followed  by  a perfect  cure  of  the  disease.”  (p.  103.) 

Dupuytren  “ considers  it  dangerous  to  open  symptomatic  abscesses,  resulting  from 
caries  of  the  spine,  which  has  yielded  to  treatment.  So  to  proceed  is  to  re-excite  the 
principal  malady,  and  to  lose  all  the  benefit  of  long  and  active  treatment.  He,  therefore, 
recommends  giving  up  these  abscesses  to  the  mere  efibrts  of  nature ; and  he  follows  the 
same  practice  even  when  all  remedies  have  been  unavailing  to  cure  the  caries.”  (p.  1 39.) 

The  practice  I have  pursued,  which  has  been  for  many  years  past  commonly  followed 
at  St.  'Thomas’s  Hospital,  has  been  either  to  permit  the  abscess  to  break  of  itself,  or 
only  to  puncture  it  when  the  skin  has  so  reddened  and  thinned  at  one  point  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  bursting  being  avoided.  The  puncture  should  not  be  a large  one,  nor 
do  I think  making  it  valvular  is  of  any  consequence,  as  I make  no  effort  to  produce  its 
union.  It  should  be  of  suflicient  size  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  pus,  which  should  flow 
out,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  abscess,  which  should,  on  no  account,  be 
squeezed  or  kneaded,  to  empty  its  cavity.  If  thus  left  to  itself  the  pus  flows  slowly  and  the 
sides  of  the  abscess  gradually  fall  together,  though  without  at  once  uniting,  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  new  condition,  so  that  ultimately  the  original  abscess  becomes 
only  a more  or  less  capacious  sinuous  cavity,  which,  if  the  disease  originate  in  the 
spine,  gives  vent  to  the  pus  there  formed,  and  may  itself  also,  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  furnish  the  discharge.  I have  not  generally  observed  the  hectic  symptoms  which 
by  some  Surgeons  are  described  as  almost  certainly  occurring  when  large  abscesses, 
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bursfin<T  or  being  opened,  at  once  empty  themselves ; and  I apprehend  that  when  the 
sac  inflames  and  hectic  fever  comes  on,  the  cause  is  rather  in  the  irritable  state  of  the 
constitution  than  in  the  emptying  of  the  abscess.  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  would 
I advise  a lar"-e  puncture  and  the  immediate  emptying  of  the  abscess ; but,  from  repeated 
observation  of  the  practice  of  others,  corresponding  to  my  own  above  described,  viz.,  the 
gradual  evacuation,  either  by  bursting  or  by  a moderately  large  puncture,  I am  convinced 
that  this  plan  of  proceedings  is  the  best.— J.  f.  s. 

The  issues  are  to  be  still  kept  up,  even  after  the  puncture  has  been  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  the  original  disease,  as  already  mentioned ; and  this  practice^  is  in 
accordance  witli  Abernethv’s  recommendation,  that  “ an  issue  should  be  made  in  the 
loins,  which  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  by  its  counter-irritation,  even  when  the  abscess  is 
not  connected  with  diseased  bone ; but,  when  it  is,  then  an  issue  will  be  more  serviceable 
and  necessary.”  (p.  151.) 

As  regards  injecting  the  sinuous  cavities  into  which,  after  a time,  these  abscesses  are 
converted,  Pearson  states,  that  “ some  of  the  older  writers  forbid  the  use  of  injections 
in  the  lumbar  abscess ; but  their  reasons  seem  to  be  founded  upon  mistaken  ideas  of  the 
true  situation  of  the  disease.  Solutions  of  copper,  vitriol,  or  even  tepid  sea  water  may 
sometimes  be  applied  in  this  way  with  considerable  advantage.”  (pp.  103,  4.)  Asteey 
CooPBRi  also  says,  he  “ has  seen  benefit  from  injecting  the  abscess,  (I  presume  when  it 
has  become  fistulous, — J.  f.  s.)  : the  injection  usually  employed  is  the  sulphate  of  zine 
or  alumen ; it  promotes  the  adhesive  process  in  the  interior  of  the  abscess,  glues  its  sides 
together,  and  lessens  the  purulent  secretion.”  (p.  461.)  Dupuytren  states  “ that  cauteri- 
zation may  be  employed  advantageously ; but  the  actual  cautery  must  be  straight  and 
exactly  run  through  the  canal.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  recourse  to 
injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  nitric  acid,  largely  diluted  with  water,  taking  care  that 
these  liquids  do  not  escape  in  their  course.  For  these  injections  he  employs  twenty  or 
thirty  grains,  or  a drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a pint  of  distilled  water,  and  injects  it 
with  a siphonous  syringe.”  (p.  148.) 

184.  There  is  danger  when  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  inflames  after  the 
discharge  of  the  pus ; and  attempts  must  be  made  to  diminish  the  inflam- 
mation by  quiet,  by  suitable  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  by  discharge  of 
the  pus.  If  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  are  indicated,  or  the  opening  of  the 
abscess  become  fistulous,  (the  cause  of  which  may  be  some  internal  process 
still  going  on,  such  as  caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  or  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  abscess,)  the  powers  of  the  patient  must  be  supported  as  much 
as  possible,  and,  if  a general  cause  can  be  found  out,  we  must  endeavour  to 
counteract  it. 


[When  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  inflamed  it  is  known  by  the  great  pain  caused  by 
slight  pressure  on  the  surface,  and  by  the  escape  of  a thin,  fetid,  frothy  matter  from  the 
a^rture,  whether  made  by  ulceration  or  artificially.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by 
the  hectic  symptoms ; but,  sometimes,  Abernethy  observes,  “ both  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional  disease  are  of  a more  purely  inflammatory  kind under  which  circumstance 
ftie  above-mentioned  discharge  and  the  hectic  symptoms  are  deficient.  Sometimes  “ the 
lever  is  at  first  inflammatory,  then  hectical,  and,  when  the  local  complaint  becomes  indo- 
lent,  the  pneral  state  of  the  patient’s  health  is  no  longer  affected.”  , And  Abernethy  savs 
fie  has  known  a considerable  space  of  time  elapse  between  the  first  bursting  of  a lumbar 
ateceM  and  its  assuming  that  morbid  state  which  is  so  peculiar  to  those  diseases  and 

which  prcmuces  a correspondingjaffection  of  the  system  in  general.”  (pp.  221  2.')  ' 

♦R  t R mention  the  important  observation  made  by  Pearson 

thafi  “ although  the  larger  arteries  have  been  known  to  be  surrounded  wi[h  purS 

above  PouPART’s  ligament,  and  sudden  death  resulted  from 

quantities  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.”  (pp.  912.)]  ^ ^ escaping  in  large 

(o)  In  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  iv. 
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Wardbop,  J.,  An  Account  of  some  Diseases  of  the  Toes  and  Fingers ; with  Observations 
on  their  Treatment;  in Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  129. 
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Craigie,  D.,  Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Whitlow,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1828,  p.  255. 

185.  Whitlow,  or  Injiamination  of  the  Nail-Joint  of  the  Fingers  and 
Toes,  {Panaritium,  Onychia,  Paronychia,  Lat. ; Unilauf  Wurni,  Germ. ; 
Inflammation  des  Doigts,  Panaris,  Fr.,)  according  to  its  seat  and  the  con- 
sequent variations  of  its  severity,  usually  presents  itself  in  the  following 
four  degrees : — 

[The  following  mode  of  deriving  the  term  whitlow,  as  given  by  Beckett  (a),  is 
interesting : — “ The  old  English  word  hawe  signifies  a swelling  of  any  part.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a little  swelling  on  the  cornea,  was  anciently  called  the  hawe  in  the  eye  ; and 
the  swelling  that  frequently  happens  on  the  finger,  on  one  side  the  nail,  was  called 
whitehawe,  and  afterwards  whitflaw  or  whitlow.”  (p.  52.) 

The  division  of  whitlows  employed  by  Chelius  was  first  proposed  by  Garengeot, 
and  is  generally  followed ; but,  excepting  the  first  species,  which'is  well  marked,  I am 
rather  disposed  to  agree  with  Gibson  (6),  that  “ these  varieties,  however,  are  in  a great 
measure  arbitrary ; for  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  any  surgeon  to  declare  from 
examination  of  the  part,  what  particular  texture  is  affected.”  (p.  186.) — J.  F.  S.] 

First.  If  the  inflammation  be  entirely  superficial  at  the  root  or  side  of 
the  nail,  the  pain  is  not  great ; the  swelling  does  not  spread  beyond  the 
first  joint  of  the  finger,  but  quickly  passes  to  the  outpouring  of  a purulent 
matter  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  assumes  a bluish  colour ; 
the  pain  only  becomes  severe  when  pus  has  collected  beneath  the  nail, 
which  generally  falls  off,  and  a new  one  soon  grows. 

[This  whitlow  is  Abernethy’s  Paronychia  ungualis.  It  begins  with  slight  inflam- 
mation, accompanied  with  a throbbing,  and  by  degrees  raises  up  a small  white  semi- 
transparent bladder,  the  whiteness  of  which  depends  on  the  thickness  and  opacity  of  the 
cuticle.  It  seems,  as  Le  Dran  says,  to  be  “ only  a disease  of  the  skin,  which,  being 
slightly  excoriated  or  irritated  from  some  external  cause,  inflames,  and  is  followed  by  a 
collection  of  purulent  serum  between  the  cuticle  and  true  skin.”  (p.  413 ; Fr.  edit.,  p.539.)] 

If  the  whitlow  be  left  without  puncture,  it  continues  increasing,  stripping  the  cuticle 
of  the  true  skin,  and  distending  it  more  and  more,  till  at  last,  finding  a crack  or  a thin 
part,  it  bursts,  and  the  pus  is  discharged  But  the  continued  pressure  has  ulcerated  the 
cutis  and  then,  as  John  Hunter  observes,  “ the  soft  parts  underneath  push  out  through 
the  opening  in  the  cuticle,  like  a fungus,  which,  when  irritated  from  any  accident,  give 
a greater  idea  of  soreness,  perhaps,  tlian  any  other  morbid  part  of  the  machine  ever  does. 
This  is  owing  to  the  surrounding  belts  of  cuticle  not  having  given  way  to  the  increase 
of  the  parts  underneath,  by  which  means  they  are  squeezed  out  of  this  small  opening, 
like  paint  out  of  a bladder.”  (p.  470._) 

(n)  I’liil.  Trans.,  1720,  vol.  xxxi.  (6)  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgerv-,  vol.  i. 
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• Hunter  gives  the  following  reasons  (the  correctness  of  which  must  be  readily  ad- 
mitted) why  the  abscesses  “ about  tlie  nails,  commonly  called  whitlows,  more  especially 
in  working  people,  give  so  much  paiu  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  and  are  so  long  in 
breaking,  even  after  the  matter  has  got  through  the  cutis  to  the  cuticle ; the  thickness 
of  the  cuticle,  as  also  the  rigidity  of  the  nail,  acting  in  those  cases  like  a tight  bandage, 
which  does  not  allow  them  to  swell  or  give  way  to  the  extravasation;  for  in  the  cuticle 
there  is  not  the  relaxing  power,  which  adds  considerably  to  the_  pain  arising  from  the 
inflammation ; but  when  the  abscess  has  reached  to  this  thick  cuticle  it  has  not  the  power 
of  irritation,  and  therefore  acts  only  by  distension  ; and  this  is,  in  most  cases,  so  consi- 
derable as  to  produce  a separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  for  a considerable  way 
round  the  abscess.”  (p.  469.)  * * * “ All  of  which  circumstances  taken  together,  make 
these  complaints  much  more  painful  than  a similar-sized  abscess  in  any  of  the  soft 
parts.”  Xp-  469.)]  * 

Second.  When  the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  skin,  and  commonly  at  the  bulbous  end  of  the  finger,  the  pain  is  very 
severe  on  account  of  the  tension  of  the  thickened  skin.  If  the  inflammation 
pass  into  suppuration,  fluctuation  cannot  readily  be  perceived,  and  the  pus 
makes  itself  an  outlet  with  difficulty. 

[This  form  might  not  inaptly  be  called  Paronychia  cellulosa,  as,  in  the  inflamed  cellular 
tissue  of  other  parts,  the  inflammation  is  disposed  to  spread ; the  whole  finger  often 
becomes  affected,  and  the  disease  occasionally  extends  into  the  hand  itself.  The  severity 
of  the  pain  is  great,  because,  as  Le  Dean  observes,  “ the  skin  of  the  finger  is  of  very  close 
texture,  and  therefore  cannot  yield  to  the  increased  size  of  the  inflamed  parts  which  it 
encloses,  consequently  the  tension,  pain,  and  fever  are  more  violent.”  (p.  414 ; Fr.  edit, 
p.  542.)] 


Third.  If  the  inflammation  be  situated  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  the 
I pain,  which  is  specially  situated  on  the  front  of  the  finger,  is  very  severe, 
. and  strikes  up  through  the  whole  arm  to  the  shoulder ; upon  the  finger  only 
a slight  swelling  is  to  be  observed,  but  it  spreads  so  much  the  more  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  hand  to  the  wrist,  and  even  to  the  fore  arm.  Severe  fever 
usually  accompanies  it.  If  the  thumb,  fore,  or  middle  finger  be  attacked, 
the  pain  ascends  outwards  upon  the  front  of  the  hand ; but,  if  the  ring  or 
little  finger  be  attacked,  then  the  pain  is  continued  along  the  ulnar  surface  to 
the  elbow-joint  and  up  to  the  arm-pit.  When  suppuration  occurs,  fluctuation 
is  not  distinguishable  on  account  of  the  deep  situation  of  the  pus.  The 
inflammation  readily  spreads  to  the  periosteum,  and  destruction  of  the 
phalanges  often  ensues. 


[This  form  is  Abernethy’s  Paronychia  tendinosa. 

Trav:^  (a)  observes  that  “ this,  the  case  of  acute  paronychia,”  as  he  calls  it,  “ is 
frequently  accompanied  with  absorbent  inflammation,  but  not  invariably ; nor  is  it  on 
this  account  more  serious.  Matter  is  secreted  by  the  inflamed  synovial  surface  of  the 
tendinous  sheath,  or  the  particular  fascia  investing  the  tendinous  extremity  of  a muscle 
or  the^arm  or  leg ; or  beneath  a ligamentous  expansion,  as  the  palmar  or  plantar  aponeu- 
rosis. Sometimes  the  symptoms  supervene  in  a few  hours  after  the  injury,  sometimes 
not  tor  days,  so  that  the  patient  scarcely  recognises  the  injury,  usually  a small  penetrat- 
ing wound.  If  the  wounded  thumb  or  finger  is  disfigured  by  excessive  oedema,  the 
sjmptoms  ot  disturbance  are  less  severe  than  when,  with  great  tension,  the  swelline  is 
inconsiderable  and  void  of  fluctuation,  so  as  to  make  the  existence  of  matter  doubtful 

that  relief  of  discharging  it  so  great,  as  to  demonstrate 

tnat  Its  situation  alone  had  given  rise  to  the  intense  pain.  Is  it  owing  to  the  nartial 
of  jnatter  into  the  cellular  substance,  or  to  the  inflammation  having  originally 

effected  the  intefioronly  K 
17.)°“°*'*'°”’  ‘ symptoms  are  less  urgent  when  the  oedema  is  preset?” 

Le  Dran  considers  this  form  of  whitlow  to  differ  from  the  nrecedimr  in  not  boino. 

Mnsequent  on  phle^onous  but  erysipelatous  inflammation  : and  he  d<Es  “not  think 

.th„  „ affect, ng  these  patB,  and  f„™bg  a whitlo,  sZ.  In- 

^ (“)  0"  Constitutional  Irritation,  part  i. 
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ternal  cause,  as  other  tendons  are  not  found  subject  to  tliis  disorder : but  it  may  be 
owing  to  a puncture  which  has  affected  the  tendon,  together  with  the  sheath,  or  evea  ' 
the  sheath  alone.  These  two  parts,  we  know,  are  blended  together  at  the  tliird  joint 
where  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  bone:  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  inHammation  of 
the  one  should  extend  to  the  other.  The  inflammation  spreads  afterwards  all  over  the 
hand  and  along  the  muscle  from  which  the  tendon  arises,  as  far  as  to  the  fore  arm, 
sometimes  even  to  the  whole  arm,  forming  an  erysipelatous  inflation,  which  terminates 
under  the  arm-pit,  and  swells  the  axillary  glands.  The  pain  and  fever  are  then  very 
violent,  attended  sometimes  with  delirium  and  convulsions.”  (p.  419;  Fr.edit.,  p.  547.) 

This  tendinous  and  the  cellular  whitlow  just  described  are  continally  running  one 
into  the  other  from  continuous  sympathy ; and,  under  one  or  other  form,  or  a compound 
of  both,  often  appears  the  result  of  punctured  wounds,  (which  will  be  heareafter  consi- 
dered, par.  328.)  especially  those  most  dangerous  and  often  fatal  received  during  dis- 
section. The  inflammation  set  up  in  the  tendon  or  its  sheath,  and  propagated  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  as  described  by  Le  Dran,  is  always  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  and,  as  Chelius  observes,  often  spreads  to  the 
periosteum,  which,  separating  from  the  hone  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  matter  l)e- 
neath  it,  and  often  participating  in  the  slough  of  the  theca  and  tendon,  which  not  unfre- 
quently,  though  not  so  constantly,  happens  in  this  disease,  that  we  can  agree  in  Le 
Dran’s  definition,  that  it  is  “ not  a phlegmonous  abscess,  like  the  second  kind,  but  a pu- 
trefaction either  of  the  sheath  alone  or  the  tendon  with  it.”  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  bone  is  destroyed  and  exfoliates,  which  is  commonly  a very  tedious  though  not  dan- 
gerous process. — J.  F.  S.] 

Fourth.  On  the  inflammation  taking  place  in  the  periosteum  ; the  pain  is 
excessively  severe,  though  not  spreading  over  the  hand  and  fore  arm ; tlie 
affected  finger  at  the  beginning  is  not  at  all  swollen ; it  soon  suppurates, 
and  the  bone  is  attacked. 

The  severe  kinds  of  whitlow  may  be  connected  with  each  other  inasmuch 
as  a less  may  pass  into  a more  severe  form.  In  the  spreading  of  the  in- 
flammation over  the  hand,  painful  swellings  may  occur  in  various  parts. 

A painful  state,  near  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  without  any  previously  apparent  in-  ■ 
flammation,  has  been  observed,  which  Richter  calls  the  dry  whitlow,  in  which  the  • 
pain  continues  for  minutes  or  hours,  and  then  disappears  for  days  or  weeks.  On  ampu-  • 
tation  of  the  finger  all  the  soft  parts  are  found  natural,  but  the  bone  converted  into  a i 
mass  resembling  fat  (a). 

tABERNETHY  Calls  this  Paronychia  osseosa. 
lE  Dran  asserts  “ that  this  species  of  whitlow  proceeds  from  a disease  of  the  bone, , 
in  consequence  of  which  the  periosteum  soon  putrefies,  or  is  attacked  with  an  erysipelas  i . 
which  degenerates  into  a putrefaction : from  whence  it  happens  that,  when  making  an  i 
opening,  the  bone  is  found  bare  and  frequently  carious.”  He  observes  that  “ the  inflam-  - 
mation  seldom  extends  over  the  fore  arm,  as  described  in  the  preceding  kind.”  (p.  420; : 
Fr.  edit.,  p.  550.) 

I do  not  recollect  to  have  distinguished  this  disease,  and  doubt  much  whether  the  in-  - 
dications  mentioned  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose. — J.  f.  s. 

Abernetht  speaks  of  “ an  ulceration  with  great  thickening  at  the  end  of  the  fingers, 
and  toes,  and  pain  particularly  at  night,  which  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  t 
Epinychia.  It  goes  on  producing  disease  of  the  skin,  and  no  nail  will  grow,  or  perhaps  » 
the  disease  extends  and  leaves  a little  island  of  nail,  and  this  I have  seen  plucked  out  as  i 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  though  it  was  really  the  only  sound  part.  I have  seen  it  go  on  » 
forjthree  years  and  not  get  well.  It  is  the  produce  of  an  ill  state  of  health.”  (6).  I pre.su^  t 
under  this  name  Abernethy  refers  to  the  disease  called  by  Sauvaoes  (c)  Epinycti*;  - 
he  describes  it,  however,  as  a pustule  rising  in  the  night,  resembling  a boil,  of  a blackish  k 
red  colour,  crowding  together  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  aftecting  chiefly  the  Ic^  < 
and  very  frequently  painful,  especially  at  night.  He  describes  two  species, — E.  vulgaris,  ».j 
and  E.  pruriyinosa,  I 

John  Pearson  speaks  of  a Venereal  Paronychia,  which  he  describes  as  appearing  in»l 
the  form  of  a smooth,  soft,  unresisting  tumour,  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  situated  in  the  'ij 
cellular  membrane  about  tlie  root  of  the  nail.  It  is  attended  with  an  inconsiderable  <1 
degree  of  pain  in  the  incipient  state ; but,  as  suppuration  advances,  the  pain  increases  m »l 

(a)  Acbill,  Chiriirgisclie  Vorfalle,  Gott.,  1777,  vol.  p.  210.  (6)  MS.  Lectures  on  Surgery.  I 

(c)  Nosologia  Metliodica.  Amsteruam,  1768.  4to.  wl.  i.  I 
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severity ; its  progress  towards  maturation  is  generally  slow,  and  seldom  completed* 
When  the  sordid  matter  it  contains  is  evacuated,  the  nail  is  generally  found  to  be  loose, 
and  a very  foul,  but  exquisitely  sensible  ulcer,  is  exposed ; considei*able  sloughs  of  cellu- 
lar membrane,  &c.,  are  frequently  exfoliated,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  sore  is  often  very 
deep.  The  discoloured  and  tumid  state  of  the  skin  commonly  extends  along  the  finger, 
considerably  beyond  tlie  margin  of  the  ulcer ; in  such  cases,  the  integuments  that  en- 
velop the  finger  become  remarkably  tliickened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  so  firmly  con- 
densed as  not  to  permit  the  skin  to  glide  over  the  subjacent  parts.  The  bone  is  not 
usually  found  in  a carious  state.  This  species  of  paronychia  is  more  frequently  seen 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  when  they  labour  under  lues  venerea,  than  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  particular  state  of  the  disease, 
nor  is  it  confined  to  one  sex  more  than  the  other.  In  the  Lock  Hospital  it  occurs  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  patient  in  five  hundred.”  (pp.  85-7.)  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  Pearson  is  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  this  disease,  which  seems 
more  to  resemble  onychia  maligna  than  any  other  form  of  whitlow ; for  he  proceeds : — ■ 
“ When  1 adopt  the  name  of  venereal  paronychia,  it  is  not  with  the  design  of  implying 
that  this  is  a true  venereal  abscess,  containing  a fluid  which  is  capable  of  communicating 
syphilis  to  a sound  person.  Its  progress  and  cure  seem  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
increased  or  diminished  action  of  the  venereal  poison  in  the  constitution,  and  to  be  also 
uninfluenced  by  the  operation  of  mercury.  I consider  the  venereal  disease  as  a remote 
cause  which  gives  occasion  to  the  appearance  of  this,  as  well  as  several  other  diseases, 
that  are  widely  different  from  its  own  specific  nature.”  (p.  88.)] 

186.  The  causes  of  whitlow  are  in  many  cases  unknown ; it  is  often, 
however,  very  common  at  certain  periods.  Sometimes  a general  cause, 
as  gout,  and  rheumatism,  seems  to  give  rise  to  it ; but,  in  most  cases,  the 
cause  is  local,  as  contusion,  sudden  warming  of  the  fingers  after  they  have 
been  chilled,  injury  with  fine  puncturing  instruments,  from  splinters,  and 
so  on. 


To  these  causes  Garengeot  adds  “ the  excrescences  (or  rather  little  shreds)  which 
form  about  the  nails,  and  are  commonly  known  as  hagnails.”  And  he  observes,  “ that 
workwomen  using  the  needle  are  most  subject  to  whitlow ; though,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  protect  themselves  by  immediately  sucking  their  finger,  thus  imitating  the  suckers 
of  wounds,  or  certain  irregular  practitioners ; because,  by  this  proceeding  they  abstract 
the  blood  which  escapes  from  the  little  vessels  opened  by  the  sharp  instrument,  and  thus 
prevent  any  deposit,  and  consequently  also  abscess.”  (pp.  287,  8.)  Another  very  com- 
mon cause  of  whitlow  is  the  impure  soda  often  used  by  laundresses  in  washing  linen, 
which  often  either  irritates  any  small  scratch  or  crack  there  may  be  in  the  skin  of  the 
^ger,  or  even  first  produces  a cleft  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a knife  having 
been  drawn  through  the  cuticle  down  to  the  cutis,  and  then,  irritating  the  latter,  sets  up 
considerable  inflammation  in  the  shape  of  whitlow. — j.  f.  s. 

Hunter  takes  the  whitlow  as  an  example  of  “the  ulcerative  process  having  no  power 
over  the  cuticle,  so  that  when  the  matter  has  got  to  that  part  it  stops,  and  cannot  make 
Its  way  through  till  the  cuticle  bursts  by  distension.”  (p.  469.)] 


187.  The  treatment  of  whitlow  varies  according  to  its  difierent  forms. 
In  the  ^rst  form,  it  may  often  be  at  the  very  onset  dispersed  by  cold 
applications.  If  pus  be  formed,  it  must  be  soon  evacuated,  that  it  may 
not  spr^d  beneath  the  nail.  If  the  nail,  however,  be  loosened,  it  must 
be  partially  removed  with  the  scissors,  and  a piece  of  linen  spread  with 
cerate  must  be  laid  between  the  edge  of  the  nail  and  the  soft  parts,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  irritation  of  tlie  latter.  If  pus  be  collected  beneath 
tne  nail  the  latter  must  be  scraped  thin,  so  that  it  may  be  pierced  with 
he  bistoury,  and  the  pus  allowed  to  escape;  or,  if  the  nail  be  somewhat 

Generally,  as  it  separates  a new  nail  grows ; 
t should  be  covered  with  wax,  to  give  it  a good  shape. 

sJg^Tf°whTuow^S?p’^*^P"®^  5n  the  early 

pain  and  redurin^’tbS  Vjove  very  serviceable  in  all  cases,  by  abating 

rprocure  reXIoJ^  seldom  sufficien® 

m procure  resolution,  but  this  has  often  been  accomplished  by  the  early  and  repeated 
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applications  of  a blister.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  many  patients  derive 
no  advantage  ■whatever  from  the  blister.”  He  further,  and  very  justly,  notices : — “ The  ’ 
same  applications,  I have  observed,  produce  very  opposite  effects  on  different  patients ; 
thus  I have  known  common  linseed  oil  spread  over  a whitlow  afford  instantaneous  re- 
lief in  some  cases,  and,  in  otliers,  so  far  from  proving  beneficial,  aggravate  all  the  symp- 
toms. Soft  soap  or  common  brown  soap,  warmed  and  applied  to  the  affected  part,  occa- 
sionally acts  in  a wonderful  manner,  assuaging  the  pain  and  subduing  the  swelling  in  a 
very  short  time.  Poultices  sometimes  give  relief,  and  are  useful  always  in  softening 
the  skin  and  removing  tension ; but,  when  the  swelling  is  very  great,  the  pain  intense, 
and  matter  evidently  formed,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  easing  the  patient  is  to  lay 
the  part  open  freely  with  the  knife.”  (p.  188.) 

Hunter  observes,  that  “ the  application  of  poultices  in  these  cases  is  of  more  benefit 
than  in  any  other,  because  here  they  can  act  mechanically,  viz.'the  moisture  being  imbibed  J 
by  the  cuticle  as  in  a sponge,  and  thereby  softening  the  cuticle,  by  which  means  it  be-  I 
comes  larger  in  its  dimensions,  and  less  durable  in  its  texture.”  He  advocates  of  course 
the  early  opening  of  these  abscesses ; and,  speaking  of  the  fungus  which  almost  invariably 
protrudes  through,  as  also  when  the  skin  gives  way  of  itself,  he  says : — “ It  is  a common 
practice  to  eat  this  down  by  escharotics,  as  if  it  was  a diseased  fungus ; but  this  addi-  I 

tional  pain  is  very  unnecessary,  as  the  destroying  a part  which  has  only  escaped  from  j 

pressure  cannot,  in  the  least,  affect  that  which  is  within ; and,  by  simply  poulticing  till  i 
the  inflammation  and,  of  course,  the  tumefaction  subsides,  these  protruded  parts  are  gra-  i 
dually  dra-wn  into  their  original  situations.”  (p.  470.) 

With  the  practice  of  freely  opening  the  whitlow  I fully  concur,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ( 
done  after  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised  like  a blister  from  the  ; 
true  skin,  the  better.  The  suppuration  takes  place  usually  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  that  it  may  be  . 
punctured  immediately  the  pus  has  been  poured  out.  The  longer  cutting  through  the  j 
skin  is  delayed  after  this  event,  so  much  the  worse ; for,  beside  the  separation  of  a larger 
extent  of  cuticle  and  even  of  the  nail,  and  the  continuance  of  violent  pain  from  the  i 
pressure  which  the  pent-up  matter  maltes  on  the  sensitive  extremities  of  the  nerves  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  pus  presses  also  on  the  cutis  and  causes  it  to  ulcerate,  thereby 
rendering  the  cure  at  best  tardy ; and  often  producing  a very  ugly  and  tiresome  sore. 
After  the  pus  has  been  discharged  by  puncturing  or  cutting  through  the  cuticle,  it  is 
best  to  notch  out  a little  bit  of  the  skin,  to  ensure  a free  and  constant  escape  for  the  mat- 
ter, otherwise  the  cut  edges  often  become  glued  together  by  the  di'ying  of  the  pus  be- 
tween them,  and  then  it  again  collects,  and  sometimes  needs  a fresh  cut.  If  the  pus  be 
confined  beneath  the  nail,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  nail  having  been  scraped,  it  should 
then  have  a little  hole  carefully  cut  through  it  to  let  the  matter  out.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  whole  nail  at  once  separates  from  the  true  and  highly  sensible  skin  beneath, 
but  is  held  sometimes  at  the  root,  side,  or  end  according  to  the  part  at  which  the  pus 
has  been  poured  out.  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  thrust  in  lint  to  save  the  soft  parts 
beneath,  as  scraping  the  centre  of  the  nail,  from  root  to  tip,  till  it  -will  bear  scraping  no 
longer  without  bleeding,  or,  in  other  words,  till  it  is  almost  completely  scraped  through, 
allows  the  edge  of  the  nail  so  to  alter  its  place  that  little  or  no  irritation  is  produced  by 
it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  free  vent  to  any  matter  which  may  exist,  to  keep  the 
parts  clear  from  any  dirty  or  irritating  substances  and  to  prevent  the  loosened  part  of 
the  nail  (the  movement  of  which  causes  much  pain)  being  disturbed,  which  is  best  done 
by  wrapping  in  a poultice,  or  covering  with  wax  and  oil  dressing,  for  I am  not  disposed 
to  remove  any  part  of  it  so  long  as  the  cutis  beneath  continues  suppurating,  as  the  nail 
protects  it  best,  just  as  the  cuticle  does  a blister-sore,  and,  as  the  new  nail  forms,  it  gradually 
stretches  beneath  it,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  may  portions  of  the  old  separating  naU 
be  cut  off.  If,  however,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  loosened  nail  digs  in  and  irritates 
the  sore ; if  the  cutis  have  ulcerated  in  consequence  of  the  pus  not  having  been  evacu- 
ated sufficiently  early,  or,  if  it  twist  up,  as  it  will  occasionally  do,  apd  continually  catch 
in  the  dressing,  then  it  may  be  cut  off'.  I am  no  advocate  for  tearing  off  the  nail,  nor 
any  part  of  it,  and  I can  scarcely  imagine  that  in  tins  form  of  the  disease  it  is  ever 
necessary. — j.  f.  s. 

Higqinbotham  advises  brushing  over  the  whitlow  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  considers 
it  very  good  practice.  I have  not,  however,  had  any  experience  of  it.  GrnsoN  men- 
tions that  Perkins  of  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have  frequently  removed  whitlows  in  a 
very  short  time  by  an  admi.xture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  wliite  vitriol,  applied  to  the 
part  on  lint  steeped  in  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  several  days.  Gib- 
son has  tried  the  remedy  in  several  instances,  but  cannot  say  it  has  answered  his  expec- 
tations in  any  one  case.  (p.  189.)] 
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188.  The  seco7id  form  of  whitlow  requires,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation,  bleeding  or  leeches  to  the  aftected  finger, 
cold  applications,  and  rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment.  If  the  cause  of  the 
whitlow  be  a puncture,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  any  splinter  remain  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  must  be  removed  ; also,  if  any  noxious  matter  have  penetrated 
into  a wound,  it  must  be  carefully  washed  out  with  warm  water.  If 
resolution  do  not  occur  in  the  first  three  days,  the  affected  part  must  be 
cut  into.  The  patient  is  always  thereby  relieved,  either  by  the  escape  of 
the  pus,  or,  if  the  pus  be  not  perfectly  formed,  by  the  division  of  the  tough 
and  tight  skin,  and  by  the  bleeding.  The  cut  should  always  be  pretty 
free.  Soothing  poultices  should  be  applied  till  the  pain  and  swelling  have 
subsided.  If  the  skin  be  thinned  to  a great  extent,  and  raised  like  a 
bladder,  it  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  pus  is  discharged. 

[The  treatment  of  this  is  precisely  similar  to  that  directed  for  the  previous  form  of  the 
disease,  excepting  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  always  necessary  to  cut  through  the  cutis 
as  well  as  the  cuticle,  and  relieve  the  tension  of  both  at  once ; the  pus,  if  the  incision  be 
made  at  the  proper  time,  not  having  yet  ulcerated  through  to  tie  cutis,  and  poured 
itself  beneath  the  cuticle. — J.  F.  S.] 

189.  The  treatment  of  the  third  form  of  whitlow  is  the  same  as  in  the 
second,  except  that  the  incision  must  not  be  deferred  beyond  the  third  day ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  tendon  will  be  destroyed.  The  cut  must  penetrate  into 
the  tendon  sheath.  The  pain  is  usually  quickly  diminished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  soothing  remedies.  As  the  inflammation  often  spreads  over  the 
whole  hand,  if  in  any  particular  part  pain,  swelling,  and  fluctuation  occur, 
it  must  be  opened : and  as,  when  the  tendons  are  destroyed,  the  motions  of 
the  finger  are  lost,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  a proper  position. 


[The  incision,  when  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  concerned,  should  always  be  made 
deeply  and  freely,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tendon,  as  if  that  be  divided  longitudinally, 
no  inconvenience  accrues  to  the  movement  of  the  finger  or  toe,  as  would  were  it  cut 
transversely.  It  must  not  .be  expected  always  to  find  pus  flow  in  opening  the  tendon- 
sheath  very  frequently  but  a drop  or  two  escapes,  and  sometimes  none,  the  secretion 
not  having  been  established.  The  anticipation  of  such  occurrence  is  not,  however,  to  be 
any  bar  to  making  the  incision,  as  the  immediate  relief  it  affords,  by  getting  rid  of  the 
tension,  and  emptying  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  checking  the  high  constitu- 
tional disturbance  almost  always  attending  inflamed  tendinous  structures,  is  most  re- 
markable. If  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  be  propagated  to  the  palmar  or  plantar 
fascia,  or  further  on  the  arm  or  leg,  incisions  through  the  fascia  must  be  made,  for  the 
voidance  of  the  pus.  As  this  subject  will  be  again  treated  of,  in  considering  punctured 
worads.  It  need  not  at  present  be  further  pursued.  As  regards  the  sloughing  of  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  destroyed  is  very  great : indeed, 
1 have  known  an  instance  of  slough  of  the  entire  tendon,  up  to  its  junction  with  the 
n^ctear  fibres,  of  one  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  a finger,  of  which  the  top  had  sloughed 
ofl.  1 he  steaight  position  is  best  for  the  finger,  when  either  flexor  or  extensor  tendons 
Has  sloughed;  but  very  commonly,  for  working  persons,  its  immobility  is  so  inconveni- 
ent, that  It  IS  necessary  to  amputate  it  at  the  knuckle. — J.  F.  S.] 

190.  The /owriA  form  of  wliitlow  must  be  treated  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious forms;  and,  if  the  severe  pain  and  tightness  do  not  diminish,  an 
^rly  cut  through  the  whole  must  be  made,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
tne  bone.  Ihis  must  be  made  where  tlie  pain  is  most  severe,  and  must  be 
earned  down  to  the  bone.  The  finger  must  be  put  in  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile It  the  suppuration  be  sluggish  ; it  must  be  bathed  in  lye  (nL  and  sooth- 
ing applications  employed.  The  bone  of  the  last  finger-joint  often  sepa- 
rat^,  or  may  be  removed  frequently  without  pain,  the  finger  retaining^its 

ISe? ?e  remo  1 ^^‘^^"d'or  first  joi.ft  be 

affected,  the  removal  of  the  finger  is  necessary.  However,  under  the  pre- 

(a)  Common  mixture  of  crude  potash  and  water. 
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ceding  treatment  of  soothing  poultices  and  bathing  with  chamomile,  the 
most  severe  cases  of  this  kind  are  often  cured. 

[For  the  cure  of  Epinychia  Abernethy  recommends  the  use  of  “a  combination  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  which,  together  with  some  herbs,  formed  the  principal  part  of  a 
quack  medicine  called  Plunket’s  Epithema ; that  composition,  however,  was  horribly 
painful,  and  produced  the  most  horrible  sloughs,  not  by  decomposing  the  parts,  but  by 
exciting  vehement  action  ; I have,  therefore,  followed  it  so  as  to  render  it  only  a corri- 
gent,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  will  relieve  without  producing  pain.”  For  the  same  purpose 
he  used  also  successfully  the  Aqua  Arsetdcalis  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  consisting 
of  arseniate  of  potash,  spirit,  and  mint  water,  which  he  considered  to  have  an  excellent 
corrigent  effect  on  local  diseased  action.  It  is  also  well  to  use  it  mixed  with  basilicon  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  in  its  employment,  for  if  the  constitution  become  affected,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  will  make  the  patient  very  ill,  and  even  cause  temporary  blindness.] 

191.  It  is  here  proper  to  mention  two  diseased  conditions  which  depend 
on  changed  form  and  direction  or  unnatural  structure  of  the  nail,  or  are 
therewith  connected  ; growing  of  the  nail  into  the  flesh,  and  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  surface  producing  the  nail. 

192.  The  Ingrowing  of  the  Nail  into  the  flesh  depends  less  on  an  increase 
of  the  breadth  of  the  nail,  than  on  the  pressing  upwards  of  the  soft  parts. 
It  is  ordinarily  consequent  on  squeezing  together  of  the  toes  by  tight  shoes, 
especially  if  the  nails  be  cut  too  short,  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  great 
foe,  specially  to  that  side  of  it  next  the  second  toe.  The  irritation  of 
tlie  edge  of  the  nail  causes  inflammation  ; at  first,  the  secretion  of  a serous 
fluid  which  dries  to  a callous  mass ; subsequently  suppuration  and  fungous 
excrescences  spring  up,  whicli  spread  over  the  nail ; the  disease  may  even 
assume  a carcinomatous  character,  or  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
bone.  The  nail  itself  grows  thicker,  and  is  frequently  softened  at  the 
ulcerated  part.  The  pain  in  the  severe  form  of  this  disease  is  always  very 
great,  and  walking  often  becomes  quite  impossible. 

[The  commencement  of  this  disease  has  been  well-described  by  Wardrop,  who  says : — 
“ This  affection  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  toe.  It  frequently  happens,  when  the 
foot  is  kept  in  a tight  shoe,  that  the  soft  parts  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  nail  thicken, 
are  pressed  over  it,  and  become  more  or  less  inflamed  and  painful.  If  the  inflammation 
and  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  increase,  the  edge  of  the  nail  becomes  at  last  completely 
imbedded  in  them,  and  its  sharp  edge,  from  the  pressure  of  the  body  when  resting  on 
the  foot,  increases  the  inflammation,  and  produces  suppuration  of  the  contiguous  soft 
parts.  Thus  the  hard  and  sharp  nail,  by  pressing  on  the  surface  which  has  become 
ulcerated,  causes  great  pain  and  lameness,  and  in  many  cases,  prevents  the  person  from 
walking.  The  ulceration  generally  extends  round  a considerable  part  of  the  nail, 
and  a fongus  arises  from  this  surface,  accompanied  by  excessive  irritability,”  (p.  130.) 

This,  “ the  first  variety,”  says  Dupoytren,  “ consists  of  the  ulceration  sometimes  of 
one,  sometimes  of  both  the  lateral  edges  of  the  nail  at  once.  It  almost  always  happens 
on  the  outer  edge.  If  the  conformation  of  the  nail  be  remembered,  if  the  flatness  of  its 
body,  the  direction  of  its  corners,  its  situation  in  the  thickness  of  the  skin  which  sur- 
rounds and  covers  it,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a tight  or  ill  made  shoe,  producing  a 
constant  pressure  on  the  nail,  will  forcibly  thrust  its  comers  upon  those  parts  of  the 
skin  where  it  rests.  By  degrees  these  corners,  always  more  or  less  sharp  and  cutting, 
bury  themselves  into  the  skin,  with  the  greater  facility  as  the  skin  itself  pushes  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  endeavours  to  cover  them ; finally,  the  irritation  increases  by  walk- 
ing, and  produces  a very  painful  inflammation.  Such  is  really  the  most  common  cause 
of  the  incarnation  of  the.  outer  edge  of  the  great  toe.  The  affection  almost  always  com- 
mences at  the  point  of  union  of  the  front  with  the  side  edge  of  the  nail,  and  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  fold  that  forms  in  the  flesh ; as  this  interrupts  the  action  of  the 
scissors  while  cutting  the  nail,  they  are  almost  invariably  checked  before  they  can  cut 
away  the  whole  of  its  front  edge,  especially  at  that  point  where  an  angle  is  formed  by 
union  of  the  nail  with  its  corresponding  lateral  edge.  This  allows  the  remaining  nail 
to  grow,  which  soon  forms  a sharp  point,  punctures,  and  cuts  into  tlie  flesh,  and  gives  a 
sort  of  signal  of  ulceration  which  soon  spreads  along  the  corresjwnding  edge  of  the 
nail.  So  sure  is  it  that  this  point  is  constantly  found  on  the  nails  which  have  Iteen 
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torn  ofF.  Scarcely  has  the  nail  cut  itself  into  the  skin  it  covers,  than  the  pain  becomes 
very  severe ; walking,  and  even  standing,  are  unbearable ; a serous  or  sero-purulent  oozing 
estoblishes  itself  in  die  part  affected,  and,  if  the  patient  take  exercise,  the  whole  foot 
swells.  The  pain,  however,  continues  increasing,  the  oozing  becomes  more  abundant, 
and  die  sanious  pus  which  escapes  has  a smell  more  fetid  from  mixing  with  the  per- 
spiratory humour  of  the  feet.  The  patient,  tormented  with  pain,  is  driven  to  raise  the 
nail  and  cut  it  back ; but  diis  proceeding,  though  sometimes  causing  momentary  relief, 
far  from  curing  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  treatment.  Finally,  if  the  disease  be  left 
alone,  the  ulcer  produced  sometimes  runs  into  a cancerous  state,  sometimes  is  covered 
with  enormous  vegetations,  sometimes  even  the  inflammation  is  propagated  to  the  peri- 
osteum, and  soon  gives  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  one  or  more  phalanges.”'  (p.  46.) 

Dupuytren  also  mentions  that  this  disease  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  some  others, 
and  instances  a case  which,  for  eight  years,  had  been  treated  as  if  depending  on  gout.  ^ 

CoLLES  (a)  observes,  that  “ the  colour  of  the  fungus  is  rather  florid;  surface  is 
smooth ; the  discharge  is  purulent,  in  small  quantity,  and  tolerably  healthy,  unless  ^e 
part  have  been  irritated  by  too  much  exercise  of  the  limbs,  or  by  some  external  in- 
flammation or  local  injnry : there  is  littie  or  no  surrounding  inflammation,  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  toe,  and  the  pain  is  in  general  trifling,  unless  during  exercise,  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  limb  causes  the  nail  to  press  into  the  soft  substance  of  the 
fungus,  which  thus  often  induces  considerable  uneasiness  and  lameness.  This  disease 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  tendency  to  spread  to,  or  to  involve,  the  adjoining 
parts,  as  I have  seen  cases  in  which  it  has  remained  stationary  for  some  months,  and 
in  one  for  two  years ; at  the  end  of  which  period  the  symptoms  were  in  no  way  more 
severe  than  at  the  commencement,  although  most  writers  assert  that  it  generally  passes 
into  malignant  onychia.  The  origin  of  this  troublesome  affection  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  efi'ects  of  a tight  boot  or  shoe,  or  to  some  accident  in  cutting  or  breaking  off  the 
end  of  the  nail ; in  many  instances,  however,  no  cause  can  be  recollected  or  assigned  for 
its  occurrence.”  (p.  241.) 

CoLLES,  however,  speaks  of  the  form  of  disease  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  gout  as  quite 
distinct  from  that  just  described.  He  says : — “ There  is  another  morbid  affection  which 
occasionally  engages  the  anterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  great  toe  nail,  and  which  causes 
considerable  lameness  and  uneasiness,  particularly  on  pressure ; this  affection  is  often 
mistaken  for  an  attack  of  gout,  especially  in  those  persons  where  such  an  attack  may  be 
expected  or  even  desired.  In  this  disease  there  is  no  swelling  or  redness ; but  pain,  on 
pressure,  at  the  anterior  and  internal  angle  of  the  nail.  On  close  examination  of  this 
spot,  we  find  that  this  angle  rests  on  a hard  white  mass  of  laminated,  homy  cuticle,  which 
we  can  easily  remove  in  bran-like  scales,  when  we  shall  see  a small  cup-like  cavity, 
without  any  ulceration  or  disease.  The  ungual  angle  appears  thick  and  bxilbous  opposite 
this  point,  and  the  pain  is  caused  by  its  pressing  against  this  mass.  * * * I may  remark 
I have  never  seen  this  disease  engage  the  outer  angle,  neither  have  I seen  that  last 
described  engage  the  inner  angle  of  the  toe-nail.”  (pp.  244,  5.) 

193.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  this  disease,  it  may  always  be  easily  relieved 
by  inserting  a slip  of  lead  under  the  edge  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  fixed, 
there  by  twisting  round  it  a piece  of  sticking  plaster  ; by  which  means  the 
nail  is  raised  and  the  flesh  depressed.  If  there  be  fungous  excrescences, 
these  must  be  first  removed  with  lunar  caustic,  or  cut  off"  with  the  knife. 
It  would  be  too  painful  at  once  to  insert  the  plate  of  lead  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  nail ; but  it  is  also  unnecessary,  as  its  insertion  under  the  front  edge, 
if  the  nail  be  allowed  to  grow,  gradually  raises  the  hind  part,  and  then  the 
irad  may  be  further  introduced.  When  the  nail  has  recovered  its  proper 
direction,  it  must  not  be  cut  too  short  nor  rounded  at  the  sides,  but  only 
shortened  transversely.  With  these  preeautions,  this  treatment,  recom- 
mend^ by  Desault  and  Richerand,  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  answered 
my  wishes.  Introduction  of  charpie  or  wax  beneath  the  edge  of  the  nail 

IS  USiiji6SS» 


IhEssEY  (*)  scrapes  the  whole  free  surface  of  the  nail  till  nearly  its  entire  thickness  is 
d^troy^,  particularly  m the  centre.  Then  he  touches  the  scraped  p^rffiv^oStimes! 

Medical  Science,  vol.  xxiii.  1843.  ^ Medical  and  Physical  lienees, 
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more  or  less  severely,  with  lunar  caustic  until  the  nail  contracts  completely,  and  draws 
out  of  the  flesh.  He  then  lays  pads  of  charpie  under  the  edge  of  the  nail,  till  by  its 
growth  it  stretches  over  the  bulbous  part  of  the  toe.  Zeis  (a)  especially  recommends 
the  introduction  of  charpie  under  the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  the  use  of  foot-baths. 

[The  treatment  recommended  by  Meigs  (/»)  is  very  simple : — “ Let  a small  pledget 
of  lint,  just  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  granulations,  and  of  suflScient  thickness  to  act 
as  a compress,  be  neatly  adjusted,  over  which  a roller  of  linen,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  is  to  be  applied,  having  one  end  previously  spread 
with  adhesive  plaster.  By  this  method  we  are  enabled,  with  great  ease,  to  make  it  not 
only  act  on  the  compress,  which  will  destroy  the  granulations  very  rapidly,  but,  by  con- 
fining the  toe  and  nail,  to  prevent  even  the  small  degi'ee  of  sliding  motion  or  friction  of 
the  latter  over  the  wounded  part,  thus  doing  away  one  principal  cause  of  the  disease. 
By  pursuing  this  treatment,  the  patient  will  generally  recover,  even  while  walking 
about.”  (p.  266.) 

Astley  Cooper  says,  that  “ the  application  of  a blister  will  bring  away  the  cuticle, 
and  often  the  nail  along  with  it.”  (p.  193.)  I have  tried  this  plan  several  times,  but 
have  rarely  succeeded  in  inducing  the  separation  of  the  nail. — J.  F.  S.] 


194.  It  is  not  pos.sible,  however,  in  many  cases  to  render  assistance  by 
this  treatment,  partly  because  the  nail  has  gone  in  too  deeply,  and  is  too 
much  covered  with  fungous  growths,  partly  because  it  is  too  painful.  Here 
the  treatment  proposed  by  Dupuytren  is  applicable.  When  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  toe  is  diminished  by  poulticing,  rest,  and  so  on,  a pair  of 
straight  sharp  scissors,  of  which  one  branch  is  very  pointed,  must  be  thrust 
by  a sudden  motion  from  before  backwards,  from  the  front  edge  to  the 
middle  of  the  root  of  the  nail,  to  at  least  three  lines  behind  its  hinder 
edge,  thus  dividing  the  nail  into  two  halves.  The  diseased  halves  are  then 
to  be  taken  hold  of  and  twisted  round,  all  connexion  destroyed,  and  the 
nail  itself  removed ; the  same  must  be  done  with  the  other  half,  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  fungous  excrescences  are  high,  they  must  be  destroyed  with 
caustic,  by  which  the  skin  beneath  the  nail  dries,  the  sore  surface  disap- 
pears, and  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  is  cicatrized.  In  olu 
persons  the  nail  is  generally  not  replaced ; in  young  persons  it  sometimes 
reappears ; a recurrence  of  the  disease  is,  however,  rarely  to  be  feared. 

[According  to  Scoutteten  (c),  if  it  is  determined  to  destroy  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  the 
point  of  a straight  bistoury  should  be  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  diseased  phalanx, 
about  four  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  the  skin  divided  down  to  the  nail.  The 
cut  should  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  matrix,  as  this  only  is  to  be  exposed.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  are  then  to  be  raised  from  the  nail  and  kept  asunder  by  the  introduction  of 
charpie.  On  the  day  following  the  little  wound  must  be  filled  with  a caustic  paste,  (five 
parts  of  caustic  potash,  and  six  of  quicklime,  moistened  with  alcohol  immediately  before 
use,)  and  the  dry  phalanx  covered  with  sticking  plaster,  the  excrescences  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  gradual  application  of  the  caustic ; and,  after  the  falling  off  of  the  slough, 
until  the  healing  is  complete,  which  takes  place  usually  in  twenty-four  days,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  except  merely  to  cut  away  the  exposed  edges  of  the  nail  with  scissors.  _ 

The  following  are  Fare’s  and  Faye’s  treatment.  The  former  consists  in  thrusting  in  a 
straight  bistoury  at  the  base  of  the  soft  parts  which  cover  the  nail,  and  dividing  this  part 
from  before  backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  nail,  then  the  bistoury  is  to  be  turned  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  flap  perfectly  removed.  Cauterization  is  to  follow.  In  Faye’s  method 
a V'Shaped  piece  of  the  nail  (first  scraped  thin)  must  be  removed  out  of  the  front  edge, 
and  through  the  two  edges  a metal  wire  drawn  and  twisted  together,  by  which  the  edges 
of  the  cut  are  approximated,  and  the  in-growing  edge  of  the  nail  raised  up. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
in-growing  nail,  compare  Michaelis  (tf),  Sachs  (e),  Zeis  (/). 

Astley  Cooper  first  proposed  the  operation  of,  “ with  a pair  of  scissors,  slitting  up  the 
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nail  on  that  side  where  the  disease  exists,  and  then  with  a pair  of  forceps  turning  back  and 
completely  removing  the  divided  portion.  This  is  a very  painful  operation  certainly ; 
but  I have  known  persons  get  well  by  this  treatment  in  ten  days,  ^hei^  the  complaint 
had  for  months  resisted  every  other.  The  applications  to  be  used  after  the  operation  ai  e 
of  little  importance;  poultices  are  the  best,  and  these  will  be  required  but  for  a veiy 
limited  period,  for  the  irritating  cause  having  been  removed,  the  fungus  will  soon  dis- 
appear.” (pp.  192,  3.)  Nearly  the  same  plan  was  followed  by  Dupuytren,  as  above 

described.  i.-  • tt 

I entirely  concur,  however,  with  the  observations  made  by  Colles  on  this  point.  He 
says : — “ This  operation  inflicts  a great  degree  of  suffering,  because  in  this  disease  the  nail 
is  not,  as  in  onychia,  separated  from  the  vascular  and  highly  sensitive  matrix,  except  only 
through  a small  extent  of  space,  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  its  external  angle, 
and,  therefore,  the  scissors  pushed  upwards  between  the  nail  and  the  adherent  matrix,  and 
the  forcible  evulsion  of  the  former  by  the  forceps,  must  cause  exquisite  pain,  which, 
though  of  short  duration,  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  actual  torture.  * ♦ 

I am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  this  peculiarly  painful  and  distressing  operation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I believe  we  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  performing  it,  and 
that  we  can,  in  all  instances,  effect  a permanent  cure  by  a very  simple  operation,  and 
one  comparatively  free  from  suffering ; namely,  by  confining  the  excision  of  the  nail 
to  so  much  only  as  is  already  detached  from  the  matrix ; all  of  this  portion,  as  well  as 
that  imbedded  in  the  fungus,  must  be  removed.”  His  operation  consists  in  having  the 
fungus  pressed  down  with  a spatula,  and  the  edge  of  the  portion  of  nail  to  be  removed 
seized  with  strong  flat-blade  forceps  ; the  flat  end  of  a probe  is  then  thrust  beneath  the 
nail  as  far  as  it  will  go.  directing  it  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  upon  the  pointed  edge 
of  a pair  of  stout  crooked  scissors  is  to  be  carried,  with  one  stroke  of  which  the  detached 
portion  of  nail  is  cut  off,  and  then  drawn  away  by  the  forceps  with  moderate  force.  But, 
if  this  be  insufficient,  the  probe  is  to  be  passed  still  higher,  the  scissors  introduced  again, 
and  a second  cut  frees  the  nail : sometimes  a sharp  momentary  pain  occurs  from  the 
point  of  the  scissors  penetrating  the  sensitive  matrix.  The  only  dressing  required  is  “ a 
small  bit  of  dry  lint,  to  be  pressed  firmly  between  the  fungus  and  the  edge  of  the  nail.” 
In  a few  hours  the  toe  is  free  from  pain,  and  the  patient  can  walk  without  any  lame- 
ness or  uneasiness  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation.  The  dressing  continues  per- 
fectly dry,  and  need  not  be  changed  till  the  fourth  day.  At  this  time  the  fungus  will 
be  found  much  reduced  in  size,  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a firmer  consistence.  * * In 

the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  fungus  will  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  parts 
be  restored  to  a healthy  state.  * * ■»  The  result  of  the  operation  is  not  in  aU  cases 

so  successful,  for,  in  some  instances,  four  or  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  will 
complain  of  some  uneasiness  in  the  toe,  when  we  shall  find  on  examination  that  the 
dressing  is  moistened  with  a little  discharge,  and  that  a small  portion  of  a whitish  sub- 
stance, like  soft  and  swollen  leather,  is  rising  up  through  the  fungus.  This  substance, 
may  be,  regarded  as  a sort  of  accessory  ungual  filament,  arising  close  to  the  original 
nail,  from  the  anterior  and  outer  border  of  its  matrix,  and  which  is  now  altered  in 
texture  and  direction ; this  filament  is  so  soft  that  it  breaks  and  tears,  if  caught  by  the 
common  dissecting  forceps.”  (pp.  243,  4.)] 


195.  The  Inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  the  Surface  which  produces 
the  nail,  (Dupuytren’s  matrix  of  the  nail,)  which  Wardrop  has  pointed 
out  as  a peculiar  kind  of  whitlow,  ( Onychia  maligna^  begins  with  dusky 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nail ; an 
ichorous  fluid  oozes  between  the  nail  and  soft  parts ; ulceration  takes  place 
at  the  root  of  the  nail ; the  neighbouring  parts  become  swollen,  dusky  red, 
and  the  pus  which  the  sore  secretes  is  ill-conditioned  and  stinking.  The 
nail  loses  its  colour,  becomes  gray  or  black,  and  does  not  grow,  so  that  it 
shortens  and  loses  half  its  width ; sometimes  it  entirely  disappears,  and 
only  a tew  streaks  of  horn  are  seen  here  and  there ; sometimes  part  is  con- 
c^letl  under  the  fungating  flesh  ; in  many  cases  it  is  completely  separated. 

r.n,To!ri  years,  and  the  toe  or  finger  become 

^ u ®*^^P®^ess  mass.  This  disease  is  frequently  very  painful, 
rirnwln  ^ touched  ; the  fungations  (whicli  do  not,  as  in  simple  in- 

Lll\  hL?i  ®^ated  at  the  root  of  the 

1 ) bleed,  on  walking  and  standing. 
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[As  Dupuytren  observes,  “ the  formation  of  this  second  species  will  lie  better  under- 
stood after  saying  a few  words  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  nail.  Its  adherent 
extremity,  the  only  part  at  present  needing  study,  is  implanted  in  the  skin  in  a peculiar 
manner ; the  latter,  having  passed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  nail,  is  reflected,  and,  having 
reached  the  hind  end,  divides,  into  two  portions,  the  epidermis  which  covers  the  whole 
superficial  layer,  and  the  cutis  which  passes  beneath  the  nail,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  covering  the  free  extremity  of  the  finger.  The  cid  de  sac,  in  which  this  part  of  the 
nail  is  received,  is  called  the  matrix.  It  is,  then,  very  important  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  disposition  of  the  organ,  as  fully  explaining  why  the  nail  received  into  the  flesh  is, 
in  many  cases,  only  produced  by  the  ramming  in  {refoulement)  of  its  free  extremity  into 
the  cul  de  sac.  This  alteration  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  running  over,  or  fall 
of  a heavy  weight  upon  the  great  toe.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  patient  at  first 
complains  when  walking  of  a pain  which  gradually  increases  ; the  kind  of  cul  de  sac, 
lodging  the  base  of  the  nail,  reddens  and  inflames,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  fold 
which  receives  its  lateral  edges ; ulceration  is  soon  observed,  which  makes  rapid  progress ; 
its  form  becomes  semilimar,  its  edges  elevated  and  hard,  its  base  red,  violet,  and  livid. 
The  nail  shortens  and  diminishes  to  half  its  size,  sometimes  even  entirely  disappt*ars,  and 
in  its  stead  are  observed,  here  and  there,  pencils  of  horny  substance ; often,  also,  part  of 
the  nail  is  hidden  under  fungous  flesh.  These  fungosities  serve  to  distinguish  this  disease, 
resulting  from  primitive  alteration  of  the  skin,  from  that  consequent  on  the  nail  digging 
into  the  flesh.  When  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  nail,  the  fungosities  originating  from 
the  inflammation  occur  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  nail ; but  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
depends  on  the  afiection  of  the  skin,  the  fungosities  are  always  observed  at  the  root  of  tlie 
nail.  The  colour  of  the  naU  in  these  cases  is  gray  and  black ; sometimes  it  does  not  re- 
tain its  ordinary  connexions ; the  sore  is  generally  bathed  in  a sanious  or  sanguinolent 
suppuration,  and  spreads  far  and  wide  a fetid  smell.  If  the  patient  walk,  or  even  re- 
main standing  upright,  the  fungosities  bleed : every  kind  of  shoe  is  unbearable,  and  the 
least  rubbing  is  extremely  painful.  In  general  it  is  impossible  to  remain  in  the  same 
place  with  persons  who  have  this  disease,  as  the  stench  which  circulates  around  them, 
and  clings  to  their  clothes,  is  infectious  and  penetrating,  being  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  ichorous  pus  oozing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  copious  sweat  which  the 
feet  of  these  patients  secrete.”  (p.  61-4.) 

CoLLES  mentions : — “ When  the  original  nail  has  been  cast  off,  we  usually  see  project- 
ing from  the  sides,  and  tarsal  border  of  the  tilcer,  a narrow  plate  of  a white  substance, 
not  unlike  white  leather  soaked  in  water ; this  sometimes  forms  one  continuous  shelf  all 
around  the  ulcerated  border,  projecting  in  a peculiarly  prominent  manner,  that  is,  rather 
at  an  angle  to,  instead  of  being  a plane  parallel  with,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  phalanx. 
In  some  cases  this  white  substance  (which  is  the  result  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  produce 
a true  nail)  appears  only  in  detached  spots  or  flakes,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  ul- 
cerated margin  being  devoid  of  any  such  growths ; they  are  most  frequently  seen  at  the 
posterior  and  anterior  angles  of  the  nail,  but  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  surrounding  integument  is  discoloured,  being  often  of  a livid  or  purplish 
tint ; it  is  also  indurated,  and  exudes  a copious  perspiration,  of  a peculiar  heavy  odour. 
This  ulceration  sometimes  induces  caries  of  the  bone,  and  even  extends  to  the  phalangeal 
articulation.”  (p.  246.) 

Wardbop  says : — “ In  this  state  I have  seen  the  disease  continue  for  several  years,  so, 
that  the  toe  or  finger  became  a deformed  bulbous  mass.  The  pain  is  sometimes  very  acute, 
but  the  disease  is  more  commonly  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  uneasiness.  It 
aflfects  both  the  toes  and  the  fingers.  I have  only  observed  it  on  the  great  toe,  and  more 
frequently  on  the  thumb  than  any  of  the  fingers.  It  occurs,  too,  chiefly  in  young  people ; 
but  I have  also  seen  adults  affected  with  it.”  (p.  136.) 

“ When  the  disease,  more  especially,  attacks  that  part  of  the  skin  immediately  beneath 
the  nail,  then,”  says  Dupuytren,  “ is  it  observed  to  be  raised  by  the  development  of  little 
tumours,  the  presence  of  which  cause  pain  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is  more  consi- 
derable. They  are  of  different  kinds,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  bony  or  vascular ; and  the 
proof  of  their  development,  simply  depending  on  alteration  of  the  cutis  covering  the  nail, 
is,  that  if  they  are  removed,  without,  also,  taking  away  the  skin  from  whence  they  spring, 
the  skin  generally,  again,  becomes  diseased,  ulcerates,  and  sooner  or  later  requires  com- 
plete removal.”  (p.  64.)  — J.  F.  S.] 

196.  Tlie  causes  of  this  disease  are  either  local,  mechanical,  or  chemical, 
for  instance  in  persons  having  much  to  do  with  alkalies;  or  general,  her- 
petic, but  especially  syphilitic,  dyscracy.  Several  fingers  and  toes  of  both 
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hands  and  feet  are  then  attacked  at  the  same  time ; the  disease  commences 
sometimes  with  little  sores  in  the  clefts  between  the  fingers  or  toes,  which 
extend  around  the  origin  of  the  nails ; these  separate  from  their  root.  The 
disease  ordinarily  resists  mercurials. 

197.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  internal  remedies  are  to  be  employed, 
according  to  its  different  causes,  and  local,  according  to  the  degree  of  irrita- 
tion ; leeches,  soothing  applications,  baths,  and  so  on,  and  the  foot  kept 
quiet.  Astley  Cooper  recommended  a grain  of  calomel  and  opium  night 
and  morning  n ith  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  application  of  lint 
steeped  in  lime  water  and  calomel,  {black  wash,')  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
If  this  treatment  be  ineffectual,  the  nail  with  its  secreting  surface  should, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  both  Dupuytren  and  Cooper,  be  removed. 
According  to  Dupuytren,  the  foot  is  to  be  steadied,  and  the  diseased  toe 
held  with  the  left  hand  ; a deep  semicircular  cut  is  then  to  be  made  with 
a straight  bistoury  three  lines  behind  the  skin  in  which  the  nail  is  sup- 
ported, and  parallel  to  its  fold.  An  assistant  then  holds  the  toe,  whilst  the 
operator  raises  the  flaps  from  behind  forwards  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and 
dissects  away  the  skin  which  produces  the  nail ; if  any  shreds  of  nail  remain 
they  must  be  gradually  destroyed.  This  operation  is  very  painful,  but  of 
short  duration.  The  toe  must  be  enveloped  in  pieces  of  linen  perforated 
and  spread  with  cerate,  and  a thin  bundle  of  charpie  with  a compress  put 
upon  it ; the  patient  put  to  bed,  and  the  foot  half  bent  laid  on  a pillow. 
The  pain  subsides  some  hours  after  the  operation,  and,  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  the  bandage  is  removed,  the  wound  is  found  covered  with 
good  pus,  and  is  then  to  be  simply  dressed.  The  granulations  are  to  be 
touched  from  time  to  time  with  lunar  caustic  ; if  new  shreds  of  horn  are 
formed,  they  must  be  pulled  out,  and  the  part  producing  them  be  cut  away. 
Usually  in  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days  the  patient  can  return  again  to 
his  business.  The  scar  is  a smooth  thick  nailless  skin,  which  sometimes 
acquires  a horny  consistence.  If  the  disease  depends  on  syphilis,  Dupuy- 
tren treats  it  with  liq.  hydr.  nitr. 

I must  deny  the  assertion  that  in  this  disease  the  tearing  out  the  nail  and  the  employ- 
ment of  caustic  are  of  no  effect.  I have  in  several  instances  tom  out  the  nail,  and 
merely  employed  soothing  poultices  and  bathing,  and  have  effected  permanent  cure.  I, 
therefore,  only  have  recourse  to  extirpation  when  the  above  treatment  has  not  any  per- 
manent result. 


[In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  Wabdrop  says : — “ The  only  local  treat- 
ment I have  ever  seen  relieve  this  complaint  has  been  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  and  after- 
war^  the  occasional  application  of  escharotics  to  the  ulcerated  surrace.  But  even  this 
painful  operation  in  some  cases  does  not  succeed,  and  will  seldom  be  submitted  to  by  the 
^tien^  he  must,  therefore,  either  continue  lame  or  submit  to  the  removal  of  the  mem- 
ber.  Other  surgeons  have  cut  out  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  an  operation 
equally  severe.”  In  preference,  therefore,  Wabdrop  recommends  the  internal  exhibi- 
uon  ot  mercury,  which  he  has  found  beneficial,  “ in  small  doses  at  first,  and  gradually 
mcreas^,  so  as  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  sensibly  to  affect  the  gums.  The  sores,  in 
^ healing  appearance  after  the  system  was  in  this  state,  and  the 

ulcers  were  dressed  with  wax  oint- 
heal  a mercury  might  be  watched  ; and,  after  the  sore  began  to 

to  ci’pL  w munate  of  mercury  and  escharotics  were  occasionally  used 

and  as  Ik  n'  mercury  was  continued  till  the  ulcers  were  perfectly  healed, 

ties ’for  somp  circumstances,  it  was  taken  in  smaller  quanti- 

• e time  after  the  patients  were  apparently  cured.”  (p.  138.) 

doi^eStSS®  “‘v®  complete  removal  of  the  entire  of  this  diseased  matrix 
(in  which  Lse  or  is  not  diseased, 

ing  will  alone  accomnr'77  *rnd  that  subsequently  rest  and  simple  dress- 

g e accomplish  the  healing  process,  the  place  of  the  nail  being  supplied  by 
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adverse  hard  skin,”  objects  to  tlie  operation,  not  only  for  its  severity,  but  because  “ it  also  , 
too  frequently  happens,  tliat  the  disease  returns  in  some  one  spot  or  other,  owing  to  the 
matrix  not  having  been  wholly  eradicated,  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult 
to  do,  for  the  shape  of  the  toe  is  so  bulbous,  and  so  deformed,  the  texture  so  changed  and 
so  condensed  by  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  so  raised  over  the 
part  to  be  removed,  that  even  an  anatomist  cannot  easily  recognise  the  relations  of  the 
several  tissues  involved  in  the  disease,  or  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  substance 
to  be  excised.”  Hence,  “ some  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  becomes  alarmed,  by 
feeling  a slight  return  of  his  former  uneasiness,  on  any  exercise  of  the  limb,  or  any  pres- 
sure on  some  particular  spot,  generally  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  original  ulcer ; and 
on  careful  examination  tliere  is  found  still  a little  ulceration,  and  a fresh  production  of 
that  ungual  growth  already  described,  and  indicating  the  persistence  of  some  of  the 
diseased  matrix.”  (pp.  246,  7.)  This  causes  a repetition  of  all  the  suffering,  and  requires 
removal  a second,  or  even  a third  time.  Colles,  therefore,  prefers  the  following  plan, 
which  in  a few  days  will  induce  a considerable  amendment,  and  even  a perfect  cure  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ; — ♦ * # « i confine  the  patient  to  bed,  and  direct  a 
poultice  to  the  toe  for  two  or  three  days.  I then  cleanse  the  ulcer  carefully,  by  directing 
on  it,  from  some  height,  a small  stream  of  tepid  water,  from  a sponge.  1 next  cut  away 
as  much  of  the  loose  nail  as  1 can,  without  paining  or  irritating  the  sensitive  surface 
around,  and  then  I fumigate  the  part  by  means  of  the  mercurial  candle,  containing  hydr. 
sulph.  ruhr.  3j.,  ad  cerce  jij.  This  fumigation  is  to  be  applied  night  and  morning,  and, 
after  each,  the  toe  should  be  gently  enveloped  in  lint  or  linen,  lightly  spread  with  ung. 
spermac.  In  four  or  five  days  the  patient  will  express  himself  considerably  relieved ; the 
discharge  from  the  ulcer  will  be  found  of  a healthy,  purulent  character,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  part  much  more  favourable.  The  fumigation  is  to  be  still  persevered 
in,  and  all  projecting  portions  of  nail  to  be  closely  cut.  I consider  this  latter  direction 
as  very  essential,  as  thereby  the  mercurial  fumes  can  have  more  free  access  to  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer.  In  proportion  as  the  ulcer  improves  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  so  does  the 
condition  of  the  growing  nail ; it  acquires  not  only  its  natural  firm  and  horny  consistence, 
but  also  assumes  its  proper  horizontal  direction.  For  some  time  after  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  ulcer  has  been  healed,  there  still  remain  small  spots  of  ulceration,  generally 
at  the  angles  around  some  white  germs  of  new  nail ; against  these  points  the  full  force 
of  the  mercurial  vapour  should  be  directed.  This  can  be  effected  by  adding  a small 
conical  wavy  tube  to  the  funnel.  I attribute  much  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  to 
the  use  of  the  mercurial  candle  in  preference  to  fumigation  in  the  ordinary  way.  During 
this  treatment  the  patient  must  absolutely  abstain  from  walking  or  even  standing  on  the 
affected  limb ; exercise  but  for  a single  day  will  counterbalance  aU  the  amendment  pro- 
duced by  a week’s  rest  and  fumigation.”  (pp.  348,  9.)  Colles  did  not  employ  any  con- 
stitutional treatment  in  his  cases,  but  he  thinks  it  may  sometimes  be  required. 

I have  never  employed  this  mercurial  treatment,  and,  therefore,  only  mention  it  on 
Wabdrop’s  authority.  Neither  have  I ever  torn  out  the  nail,  nor  dissected  away  the 
nail  gland,  although  I admit  that  either  is  very  efficient,  because  I believe  they  are  hor-  ■ 
ribly  painful,  and  not  absolutely  called-for  operations,  and  may,  therefore,  be  avoided. 
The  only  advantage,  as  seems  to  me,  resulting  from  their  preference  is,  that  the  disease 
is  cured  rather  more  quickly.  My  own  observation  convinces  me  that  cauterizing  the 
nail  gland  with  nitric  acid  is  equally  efficient,  though  not  quite  so  speedy.  It  should  be 
run  quickly  round  the  gland  with  a bit  of  stick  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  it,  other- 
wise a second  application  will  certainly  be  needed ; and,  as  soon  as  it  has  dried,  a poultice 
should  be  applied.  If  successful,  the  nail  in  a day  or  two  curls  up  out  of  the  matrix, 
and  gradually  separates  from  the  rest  of  its  attachments ; but  if  it  do  not,  the  acid  must 
be  applied  again,  and,  if  properly  done,  will  not  generally  call  for  repetition. — J.  F.  S.] 
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198.  The  various  parts  of  which  the  joints  consist,  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  each  other ; therefore,  in  disease  of  any  one,  all 
the  other  parte  are  gradually  drawn  into  participation.  We  speak  of  the 
ligaments  and  synovial  membrane,  the  cartilages,  and  the  spongy  ends  of 
omes.  In  each  of  these  structures  inflammation  may  be  set  up  as  the 
primaiy  (lisea.se,  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  others,  and  various 
game  changes  be  produced,  which  are  described  as  Articidar  Fungus, 
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(^Fungus  Arliculorum,  Lat. ; Gliedschwamm,  Germ. ; Fongus  Articulaircs,  , 
Fr.,)  White  Swelling  of  the  Joints,  ( Tumor  Alims  Articulorum,  Ijat.  ; 

PFeisse  Gelenhgeschwulst,  Germ.;  Tumeurs  Blanches,  Fr.,)  Arthrocace, 
Dislocatioiis  from  their  original  jAace,  {^Luxationes  SpontanecB,  Lat. ; Ver- 
renkungen  aus  inneren  Bedingungen,  Germ. ; Luxations  Spontanees,  Fr.) 

In  reference  to  joints,  Hunter  (a)  observes: — “They  being  circumscribed  cavities, 
are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  other  circumscribed  cavities,  as  inflammation,  &c. ; 
but  their  peculiar  structure  sometimes  renders  their  consequenees  different.  Nature  is 
very  little  disposed  to  take  on  the  adhesive  inflammation,  because  the  necessary  conse- 
quence would  be  a loss  of  motion  in  a part  originally  intended  for  motion.  This  makes 
inflammation  in  joints  so  much  worse  than  many  other  circumscribed  cavities ; for,  as 
before  observed,  if  adhesive  inflammation  does  not  come  on,  the  inflammation  and  con- 
sequent suppuration  must  spread  through  the  whole  cavity.  • ♦ * Inflammation  in  joints 
is  generally  of  more  serious  consequence  than  in  other  parts  ; even  when  resolved  it  is 
disagreeable;  yet  this  is  always  to  be  wished  for.”  (pp.  519,  20.) 

199.  Inflammation  of  Joints  {Arthrophlogosis,  Lat.  ; Gelenkentzun- 
dung.  Germ. ; Inflammation  des  Articulations,  Fr.)  is  either  idiopathic  or 
symptomatic,  and  its  course  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The  causes  are 
external  injury,  cold,  and  general  diseases,  which  either  of  themselves  or 
after  the  previous  operation  of  local  mischief  produce  disease  of  the  joint,  i 
as  scrofulous,  gouty,  rheumatic  affections,  syphilis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  | 
metastasis,  suppression  of  the  ordinary  secretions,  and  so  on.  Tlie  reason  j 
of  their  beginning  sometimes  in  the  soft,  sometimes  in  the  hard  parts,  de-  . 
pends  perhaps  on  the  different  relations  in  which  the  general  and  local  causes  t 
stand  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 


A.— OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIGAMENTS. 

200.  When  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  a joint, 
{Injlammatio  Ligamentorum,  Lat. ; Entzundung  Gelcnkbcinder,  Germ. ; [ 

Injiammation  des  Ligaments,  Fr.,)  it  is  only  in  certain  stages  confined  to  t 
that  alone  ; but,  in  its  further  progress,  it  spreads  to  the  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  capsule  of  the  joint  without,  and  the  synovial  membrane 
within.  Its  course  is  more  or  less  acute  or  chronic. 

[In  regard  to  the  rarity  of  affections  of  the  ligaments  independent  of  other  parts  of  a 
joint,  Bbodie  observes : — “ The  ligaments  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  exempt  from  dis- 
ease than  the  fibrous  membranes,  which  they  very  nearly  resemble  in  their  texture.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  pains  which  take  place  in  the  joints,  in  syphilitic 
affections,  may  depend  on  a diseased  action  occurring  in  the  ligaments ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  long  continued  symptoms  which  occasionally  follow  a severe  sprain, 
depend  on  these  same  parts  being  in  a state  of  slow  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  their  fibres  having  been  ruptured  or  overstretched.  I cannot  say  that  I have  never 
seen  a case  where  disease,  independently  of  these  causes,  has  originated  in  the  ligaments ; 
but  I certainly  have  never  met  with  a case  where  it  has  been  proved  to  have  done  so,  by 
dissection,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this  is  a rare  occurrence,  and  not  wh^ 
happens  in  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  joints  are  liable.”  (p.  7.)] 

Among  the  “variety  of  cases,”  mentioned  by  Mayo,  “in  which  tne  ligaments  appear 
to  be  the  parts  exclusively  or  principally  affected,”  is  one  arising  from  a blow  on  the 
knee,  in  which,  “ after  many  weeks  confinement  to  the  bed  or  sofa,  the  least  exertion  was 
followed  by  heat  and  pain  in  the  knee.  The  joint  was,  in  a slight  degree,  larger  than 
the  sound  knee ; but  it  contained  no  fluid  ; and  pressure  of  tlie  articular  surfaces  against 
each  other,  produced  no  pain.  It  caused  no  pam  to  rest  his  weight  upon  the  extended 
knee  ; but  when  he  stood  on  the  other  leg,  and  allowed  the  diseased  knee  to  hang  or  swing, 
he  felt  uneasiness  in  it,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  tNvisting  the  knee.  When  he 
remained  perfectly  still,  he  would  experience  no  uneasy  feeling  in  the  joint  for  several 
days  together ; and  then,  without  any  visible  cause,  the  joint  became  a little  heated  and 
the  skin  slightly  reddened.  The  same  effects  followed  any  deviation  from  the  strictest 
(fi)  Lectures  on  Surgery;  in  Palmer's  Edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  i. 
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rest.”  (p.  79,  80.")  Now,  if  the  injuring  cause  here  mentioned  as  “ a blow,”  be  “ a twist 
or  wrench,”  from  the  foot  slipping,  or  by  falling  on  the  hand,  the  symptoms  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  their  immediate  appearance,  and  their  long  continuance.  Whether,  m 
such  cases,  the  ligamentous  fibres  are  simply  stretched  beyond  what  they  can  b^r  with 
comfort,  or  whether  they  are  actually  torn,  in  however  slight  degrw,  is  very  diflBciut  to 
determine  : but  that  they  at  once  become  as  painful  before  any  inflammation  can  have 
been  set  up,  as  they  afterwards  are  when  they  are  said  to  be  inflamed  there  is  no  doubt. 
Still,  however,  this  seems  the  very  utmost  we  know,  and  little  enough  it  is,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  ligaments,  and  I fully  concur  in  the  following  observations  of  Wickham  of 
Winchester,  who  says : — “ We  have  no  reason,  d priori,  to  suppose  that  the  ligaments  are 
not  liable  to  primary  disease,  or  that  a lesion  of  these  structures  may  not  originate  com- 
plaint, and  propagate  it  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  joint.  The  result  of  my 
obsen’ation,  however,  has  been,  that  the  ligaments  are  the  last  of  all  the  different  parts 
diseased,  and  that  it  is  very  common,  on  dissection,  to  find  the  ligaments  perfect  and 
uninfluenced  by  disease,  even  when  every  other  texture  is  either  altered  or  destroyed. 
The  intimate  connexion  of  the  capsular  ligament  with  the  cellular  tissue  which  invests 
it,  and  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  it,  renders  it  diflBcult  to  distinguish  inflam- 
mation begun  in  the  ligaments,  from  diseased  action  commencing  in  those  other  parts  ; 
and,  in  its  first  stages,  I should  think  it  impossible  to  detect  it ; in  the  latter  stages  it 
has  so  blended  itself  with  disorganising  effects  of  disease  in  other  parts  as  not  easily  to 
be  selected  as  giving  rise  to  primary  affections.”  (p.  98.)] 

201.  In  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Ligaments  there  is  more  or  less 
severe  pain,  increased  by  pressure  and  motion,  and  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  heat  and  warmth ; sometimes  there  is  also  an  elastic,  tense,  not 
hard,  shining  swelling,  which,  in  very  severe  inflammations,  is  red  and 
extremely  painful,  and  most  prominent  at  those  parts  where  the  joint 
capsule  is  merely  covered  by  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  The  limb  is  bent. 
The  pain  is  not  simply  confined  to  the  Joint ; it  spreads  in  the  course  of 
the  tendons,  and  by  the  periosteum,  over  part  of  the  limb,  which  frequently 
becomes  oedematous.  Fever  is  always  connected  with  a high  degree  of  this 
inflammation  ; frequently  the  fever  precedes,  and  the  inflammation  follows 
it.  If  the  inflammation  do  not  subside,  it  spreads  upon  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  then  produces  the  changes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ; or  it 
runs  into  a chronic  condition,  in  which  the  pain  subsides,  but  the  swelling 
increases.  If  this  inflammation  come  on  less  actively,  i.  e.,  in  a subacute 
form,  it  may  continue  a very  long  time. 

[I  do  not  know  in  what  respect  simple  acute  inflammation  of  ligaments  differs  from 
acute  rheumatism ; nor  how  they  are  to  be  discriminated  primarily  except  by  reference 
to  the  constitutional  disturbance  which,  in  this  condition,  is  a very  uncertain  sign.  But 
that  they  are  different  I think  there  cannot  be  a doubt ; as,  in  the  one  case,  the  disease 
is  propagated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  joint,  and  the  ordinary  results  of  inflammation 
attacking  mucous  surfaces,  viz.,  suppuration  and  ulceration,  ensue  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  itself ; whilst,  in  rheumatism,  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  ligaments  and  the 
parts  exterior  to  or  enveloping  them,  and  consists  only  in  the  efiusion  of  serum  or  ad- 
h«ive  matter  into  the  cellular  tissue,  thereby  increasing  the  bulk  and  interfering  with 
the  motions  of  the  joint.  I must  confess  that  I am  ignorant  of  the  signs  which  indicate 
ipflammation  of  ligament,  independent  of  rheumatism  or  of  injury,  and  that  I do 
not  know  the  peculiar  symptoms  which  point  out  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
ligaments,  from  the  synovial  membrane  or  proper  tissue  of  joints.  As  seems  to  me,  all 
our  knowledge  of  inflamed  ligaments  is  merely  negative,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  con- 
cenig  the  injuries  to  ligaments  known  as  sprains.  I say  perhaps,  because  in  sprains  the 
■'^bjeh  is  held  to  be  one  principal  sign  of  inflammation,  occurs  imme- 
ateiy  after  the  accident^  and  before  it  is  possible  that  inflammation  can  have  occurred, 
be^rf  condition  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  set  up ; and,  if  the  part 

in  a state  of  repose,  pain  does  not  exist,  nor  is  any  other  sign  of 
to  although  the  slightest  movement  will  produce  excruciating  pain ; 

for.--J  F g which,  some  other  cause  than  inflammation  must  be  sought 

202.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Ligaments  either  begins  with  acute 
pain,  or  comes  on  gradually  with  a less  degree  of  pain,  observable  only  on 
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pressure  and  motion,  and  entirely  subsiding  wlien  the  patient  is  at  rest ; 
with  a soft,  doughy-elastic,  colourless  swelling,  which  frequently,  like  the 
pain,  is  but  partial ; usually,  however,  the  whole  joint  is  affected  ; it  be- 
comes shiny  as  the  swelling  goes  on,  penetrated  with  varicose  veins,  and 
is  mostly  somewhat  warmer  than  the  healthy  parts,  in  which  it  is  gradually 
lost.  As  the  swelling  increases,  the  limb  wastes,  becomes  bent  at  the  joint, 
and  all  extension  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  thickening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  cellular  tissue  ; the  patient  has  the  sensation  of  weight,  weakne.ss, 
heat  in  the  whole  limb,  and  is  frequently,  from  time  to  time,  attacked 
with  severe  pain. 

203.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  may  be  resolved  under  proper 
treatment,  in  which  case  simultaneous  critical  symptoms  of  fever  appear, 
the  inflammation  subsides,  and  there  remains  only  for  a long  time  slight 
swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  joint.  Rarely,  and  only  in  rheumatic  and 
gouty  subjects,  does  metastasis  take  place  to  other  parts.  Very  severe  in- 
flammation runs  either  into  suppuration  and  abscess  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  capsular  ligament,  or,  when  continued,  upon  the  interior  parts, 
into  suppuration  of  the  joint  and  carious  destruction,  in  which  case  the  local 
and  general  symptoms  hereafter  to  be  described  occur.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation the  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing them,  may  be  very  considerable  without  the  deep  parts  of  the  joint 
being  attacked.  This  swelling  is  rarely'  dispersed  entirely ; generally,  there 
remains  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  with  impeded  motion  of  the  joint,  and 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  bending  of  the  limb ; just  as  in  gouty  inflam- 
mation, swellings,  and  knots  arise  from  earthy  deposits.  If  the  chronic 
inflammation  attack  the  synovial  membrane,  earlier  or  later  suppuration 
of  the  joint  is  produced,  and  the  happiest  result  is  anchylosis ; but  gene- 
rally hectic  consumption  is  produced. 

204.  Examination  of  the  joint  presents  various  changes  in  the  structures 
affected,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.  In  the 
more  trifling  form,  the  ligaments,  and  their  investing  cellular  tissue,  are 
thickened  ; subsequently  they  are  changed  into  a brawny  or  fatty,  grayish 
white,  yellowish  or  brownish  mass.  The  sy'novial  membrane  often  remains 
unchanged  for  a considerable  time,  or,  at  the  utmost,  has  a wrinkled  appear- 
ance. In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  it  is  drawn  into  this 
fatlike  degeneration  ; so  that  the  whole  of  the  joint  presents  a homogeneous 
mass,  in  which  are  dispersed  white  membranous  shreds,  vessels,  and  tendon.^:, 
and  not  unfrequently  abscesses  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a hazel 
nut  (a).  This  mass  gradually  involves  the  healthy  cellular  tissue,  and 'even 
extends  to  the  muscles.  If  further  destruction  occur  in  the  joint,  all  those 
changes  take  place  which  are  alluded  to  in  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
joints. 

[Key  (6)says,  that,  “ in  ligamentous  fibre,  the  process  of  ulceration  appears  to  be  accom- 
panied -with  some  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ligament,  instead  of  preserving  its  usual 
form  and  size,  becomes  distended,  and  feels  pulpy.  When  cut  into,  the  fibres  are  found 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a vascular  structure,  which,  upon  being  injected,  has 
a villous  appearance.  This  interstitial  vascular  mass  is  the  reticular  membrane,  that  in 
the  healthy  structure  unites  the  ligamentous  fibres ; under  inflammation  it  becomes 
highly  vascular,  and  assumes  the  appearance  alluded  to,  while  the  fibres  of  the  ligament 
retain  their  natural  glistening  appearance,  until,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  they  at 
length  become  softened  and  pulpy  previously  to  their  undergoing  absorption.  It  is  not 

(n)  J.eoeb;  in  his  Hamlwiirterbuch  der  ge-  (i)  On  the  Ulcerative  Procoa  in  Joint*;  in  Med.- 

aammten  Cliirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  I.eipzig,  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  1833. 

1836,  vol.  i.  p.  837. 
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improbable  that  the  ligamentous  fibres  themselves  are  passive  in  the  ulcerative  process 
which,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing,  is  performed  entirely  by  the  vascular  tissue 
that  surrounds  them.”  (p.  215.) 

Sometimes,  young  people,  from  being  compelled  by  their  occupation  to  bear  heavy 
weights,  and  especially  from  wheeling  heavy  barrows,  have  the  plantar  ligaments  of  the 
foot,  or  the  inner  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  very  considerably  lengthened ; ^nd,  as 
regards  the  lateral,  that  very  common  condition  of  the  joint  in  laboiiring  persons  called 
knock-knees  or  in- knees,  a very  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Wickham, 
in  which  “ the  left  leg  was  so  affected  by  this  lateral  inclination  that  the  leg  w^  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  thigh.”  (p.  100.)  Not  unfrequently,  also,  are  the  ligaments 
of  a joint  generally  rela.xed,  and  thereby  the  strength  of  the  joint  greatly  diminished, 
when  large  quantities  of  synovial  fluid,  produced  by  inflammation  and  long  continuing, 
have  at  last  been  absorbed.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  there  any  actual  disease  of  the 
ligament,  but  simply  are  they  relaxed. — J.  F.  S.] 


205.  Tlie  causes  of  inflammation  of  tlie  ligaments  may  be  all  the 
general  causes  already  mentioned,  {par.  199,)  especially  the  traumatic  and 
rheumatic  in  scrofulous  and  lymphatic  persons,  in  whom  particularly  the 
chronic  form  of  this  inflammation  is  most  common.  It  may  occur  in  all 
joints,  but  it  is  most  common  in  that  of  the  knee  and  elbow. 

206.  The  treatment  must  be  guided  by  both  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  its  cause.  In  severe  traumatic  inflammation,  general,  but 
especially  repeated  and  free  local  blood-letting  by  leeches,  cold  applica- 
tions, and  a corresponding  general  treatment  must  be  employed.  Perfect 
rest  in  this,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  joints  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammation  in  the  slighter  stages, 
warmth  is  to  be  applied,  by  rolling  in  flannel,  woollen,  and  the  like,  and 
the  internal  use  of  diaphoretics,  as  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  antimonial 
wine  in  small  doses,  or  wine  of  colchicum  seeds ; in  more  severe  inflam- 
mation, more  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  called  for,  always,  however, 
with  caution  and  proper  restriction.  In  the  chronic  course  of  inflammation, 
repeated  blood-letting  by  a small  number  of  leeches  or  by  cupping-glasses 
must  be  employed.  If  rheumatism  or  scrofula  be  the  ground  of  the  disease, 
the  internal  use  especially  of  vinum  colchici  and  cod-liver  oil  is  requisite. 
As  the  inflammation  subsides,  mercurial  friction  and  repeated  blisters  are 
very  advantageous. 

207.  If  without  further  inflammation  thickening  and  swelling  of  the 
ligaments  and  cellular  tissue  occur,  their  dispersion  must  be  attempted  by 
encouraging  absorption,  for  which  pui-pose  various  infrictions,  fomentations, 
and  plasters  are  recommended.  The  most  efficient  remedies,  according 

I to  my  experience,  are,  repeated  cupping  or  dry  cupping,  rubbing  in  mer- 
I curial  ointment  either  alone  or  with  caustic  ammonia  and  camphor,  iodine 
( ointment,  proper  pressure  with  a bandage ; in  suppuration,  continued  blis- 
ters ; corresponding  general  treatment  of  the  internal  cause.  I have  not 
fi  leen  any  particular  benefit  from  moxas,  or  from  the  slight  scoring  with  the 
ictual  cautery,  which  has  been  recommended. 

f inflammation  run  into  suppuration  on  the  external  surface 

> the  capsular  ligament,  it  must,  when  fluctuation  is  distinct,  be  properly 
*r^"l  r be  taken  for  the  free  flow  of  the  pus,  and  poultices  ap- 

) leti  1 ).  It  the  suppuration  attack  the  joint  itself,  and,  if  the  simple  local 
and  corresponding  general  treatment  do  not  lead  us  to  hope 
k ; if  the  symptoms  become  worse,  and  hectic 

^ ^J'ed,  amputation,  or,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
fr  ^ I .joint  ends  of  the  bones,  is  the  only  remedy.  During 

VOL  I inflammation  of  joints,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
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limb  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  such  position  that,  if  stiffness  and 
ancliylosis  sliould  happen,  it  may  be  the  least  inconvenient ; in  the  knee-  ' 
joint,  for  instance,  in  a straight  posture,  but  at  the  elbow-joint  half  bent  (2). 

[( 1 ) The  suppuration  which  Cheuus  here  mentions,  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ligaments,  but  is  that 

“ Disease  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  joints”  spoken  of  by  Wickham,  which  ha* 
resemblance,  in  some  respects,  to  the  white  swelling  described  by  Russell  and 
Nicolai,  but  seems  to  me  on  the  whole,  very  different.  “ Inflammation,”  says  he, 

“ having  its  seat  in  the  cellular  substance,  existing  as  a primary  affection  of  that  tissue, 
and  continuing  to  occupy  that  part  only  of  the  joint,  gives  birth  to  a succession  of  symp- 
toms  wholly  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  effect  of  disease,  in  any  other  part.”  It 
is  first  indicated  by  “ swelling  more  or  less,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  If  the  cellular  substance  within  the  joint  be  affected,  and  the  inflammi^ 
tion  be  of  a chronic  character,  the  swelling  is  but  slight,  but  if  that  structure  which 
invests  the  eapsule  be  attacked,  the  swelling  is  very  considerable,  and  the  inflammation 
generally  more  active  in  its  progress.  The  first  stages  of  the  disease,  under  all  circum- 
stances, are  nearly  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree  The  swelling  of  the  joint  i* 
equable  and  firm,  and,  as  the  skin  becomes  placed  on  the  stretch,  grows  shining  and  white : 
this  stage,  which  may  be  called  the  adhesive,  will  last  sometimes  for  many  months,  and  ; 
produce  very  great  irritation  on  the  general  system.”  As  the  skin  stretches  more,  the  • 
sensibility  is  much  quickened,  and  the  patient’s  sufferings  much  aggravated,  so  that  “ at ; 
times  he  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  * * * The  pain,  until  the  arrival  of  i 
this  symptom,  is  more  obtuse,  and  oftentimes  but  very  slight.  The  duration  of  this  stage  ■ 
varies  very  much ; but  the  approach  of  that  which  is  attended  by  the  suppurative  process,  , 
is,  for  the  most  part,  marked  by  the  usual  constitutional  symptoms  indicating  the  forma-  - 
tion  of  matter,  such  as  rigors  and  succeeding  heat,  and  general  febrile  paroxysms,  which 
assume,  if  the  suppuration  be  large,  a hectic  character.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb,  and  that : 
before  any  other  structure  is  implicated ; but  it  is  more  common  for  inflammation  to 
propagate  itself  by  contiguity  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and  afterwards  to  the  articulat-  • 
ing  cartilages,  when  it  becomes  confused  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  attendant  on  disease  r 
of  those  parts.”  The  disease  of  the  cellular  membrane  appears  in  two  forms : “ the  t 
one  in  which  a single,  or  more,  spots  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  having  i 
its  origin  from  some  injury  which  the  part  may  have  received,  and  pursuing  a chronic  <• 
course  to  the  formation  of  small  sacs  of  pus  in  those  situations,  which,  perhaps,  ulcerate  i 
through  the  synovial  membrane ; the  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  whole  of  the  c 
cellular  membrane,  surrounding  the  articulation,  becomes  inflamed,  and  ultimately  j 
envelops  the  joint  in  one  large  abscess.  The  first  ease  is  the  more  common  of  the  two ; 
the  latter,  the  effect  of  a sudden  attack  of  inflammation,  and  more  active  in  its  course.” ' 
(p.  84-6.) 

In  1839, 1 amputated  the  knee  of  a man,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  for  disease  of  the  for-'- 
mer  kind,  which  had  resulted  from  slipping  down  staiia  and  bending  his  knee  under  him  r 
sixteen  months  before.  The  examination  of  the  joint  presented  a large  abscess  on  the« 
inner  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  it  had  flattened  and  somewhat  roughened  without 
laying  it  bare ; another  long  abscess  extending  from  tlie  knee  upwards  behind  the  ham-: 
string,  and  downward,  about  three  inches,  below  the  head  of  the  fibula ; the  skin  over  lioth-: 
abscesses  vei'y  thin,  but  neither  communicating  with  the  other,  nor  with  an  open  wound  ■ 
above  the  outer  eondyle,  the  remains  of  an  abscess  which  had  burst  five  weeks  before 
the  operation.  Behind  the  knee,  in  the  popliteal  space,  was  a fourth  abscess,  large  mid- 
deep.  Neither  of  the  four  had  any  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint, 
which  did  not  contain  any  pus,  but  the  synovial  membrane,  around  the  knee-cap,  was 
thickened,  soft,  and  jelly-like. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year  I saw  a case  of  the  latter  kind  in  a woman  who,  about  a 
month  previous,  had  received  a blow  on  the  inside  of  the  knee ; a fortnight  after  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  shivering,  which  was  followed  by  much  swelling  and  puffincss  about 
the  joint,  especially  on  the  inside.  A puncture  was  made  just  below  the  knee-cap,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  good  pus  discharged,  but  it  was  requisite  to  make  a second  opening  two 
days  after,  and  eight  ounces  more  matter  passed  out.  She  did  well.  In  a second  cas^ 
where  I had  been  attending  a lady  for  many  months,  with  what  seemed  to  me  chronu 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  large  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
' suppuration  occurred  some  time  after,  whilst  she  was  in  Barbadoes ; the  abscess  waf 
opened,  and  she  did  well.  Both  these  cases  I,  at  the  time,  considered  connected  with  tn« 
joint ; but  the  result  proved  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case. — J.  f.  s. 
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C2')  Cheltos’s  direction  to  keep  the  knee-joint  straight,  as  the  most  convenient  P^Rion, 
when  there  is  a probability  of  stiffness  resulting  from  the  disease  with  which  it  is  apcted, 
is  not  at  all  satwfactory,  nor  should  it  be  followed,  as,  thus  fixed,  it  causes  considerable 
halting  in  the  gait,  and,  preventing  the  play  of  the  ankle-joint,  puts  the  patient  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  if  he  wore  a wooden  leg.  And  also  when  he  si^ts  do'^n,  the  lirab 
is  obliged  to  thrust  out  before  him,  very  inconveniently  both  to  himself  and  others.  I he 
knee  should,  indeed,  from  the  first  of  the  treatment,  be  half  bent  and  supported  beneath 
by  pillows,  as  the  tendons  passing  over  the  joint,  and  the  tendinous  expansions  connected 
with  its  capsule  are  thereby  relaxed ; and,  if  permanent  stiffness  take  place, ^ the  bent 
position  is  most  convenient  for  sitting ; and,  in  walking,  the  play  of  the  ankle-joint  is  so 
increased  that  the  halting  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  patient’s  movements  much 
more  free  than  if  straight.  The  bent  position  is  obviously  best  for  persons  accustomed 
to  ride  on  horseback.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  bent  is  preferable  to  the  straight 
position  of  the  knee  and  leg. — J.  F.  S.] 


B.— OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE. 


209.  Injlamniation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane  (Injlammatio  Mem  brance 
Synavialis,  Lat. ; Entziindung  der  Synovialhaut^  Germ. ; Inflammation  de 
la  Membrane  Synoviale,  Fr.)  may  arise  either  as  a primary  disease,  or  may 
have  extended  from  other  tissues.  The  synovial  membrane  is  frequently 
attacked  with  inflammation  on  account  of  its  vital  relations  ; it  lias  gene- 
rally a tedious  course,  and  the  functions  of  the  joint  are  not  at  the  onset 
entirely  destroyed. 


[The  importance  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  diseases  of  joints,  and  the  dif- 
: ference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  special  structure  in  which  one  or  other  of  them 
I commences,  and  by  which  they  are  sustained,  is  siifficient  warrant  for  giving  some  ac- 
1 count  of  their  natural  structure  and  condition.  And  for  this  reason  I shall  here  notice 


j The  Structure  of  Synovial  Membrane. — The  first  satisfactory  mention  of  it  is  that  of 
WnxiAsi  Hunter  (a) ; a careful  perusal  of  which  will  show  that  very  little  has  been 
really  added  by  modern  writers  to  his  observations. 

“We  are  told  by  anatomists,”  says  this  able  teacher  (6), “that  cartilages  are  co- 
vered with  a membrane  named  perichondrium.  If  they  mean  the  cartilages  of.  the 
ribs,  larynx,  ear,  &c.,  there,  indeed,  such  a membrane  is  very  conspicuous;  but 
the  perichondrium  of  the  smooth  articulating  cartilages  is  so  fine  and  firmly  traced  upon 
the  surface  that  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  it  has  been  often  demonstrated  or 
rightly  understood.  This  membrane,  however,  I have  raised  in  pretty  large  pieces, 
after  macerating,  and  find  it  to  be  a continuation  of  that  fine  smooth  membrane  (the 
synovial  membrane)  that  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  folded  over  the  end  of  the  bone, 
from  where  that  ligament  is  inserted.  On  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  between  the  insertion 
of  the  ligament  and  border  of  the  cartilage  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  may  be  pulled 
up  with  a pair  of  pincers  j but  where  it  covers  the  cartilage  it  coheres  to  it  so  closely 
that  It  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  recent  subject  without  great  care  and  delicacy.  In  this 
particular  it  resembles  that  membrane  which  is  common  to  the  eyelids  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  eyeball,  and  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  aTouginea,  but  strongly  attached 
to  the  coniea.”  (p  516.)  o > b j 

t This  observation  of  William  Hunter’s  in  regard  to  the  continuity  of  the  synovial 


^ am  not  aware  it  U generally  known  tin 
ILLIAM  Hontee  was  not  only  a surgeon,  bi 
also  a member  of  the  Court  of  AssfstanU  of  the  Co: 
porat ion  of  Surgeons  of  London.  I became  acc 
ndentJly  acquainted  with  this  fact  last  year,  i 
[ of  ‘he  Corporatioi 

Win  w entry  “ 1st  Julyf 1756.  : 

reported  to  the  Court  that  Dr.  Wii 
drnn.  nf  ’ V “'“her  of  this  Court,  was  d( 
Court  wnn1.l  * ‘‘"’^rancliised  on  such  terms  as  tli 
was  Ordered  that  tli 
* T 'nstrument  of  disfrai 

^m  uT  H th'e  Corporatior 

m his  paying  down  forty  guineas  for  the  sami 


being  the  same  terms  on  which  it  was  granted 
to  Dr.  WATHEN.on  the 6th  Dec.  1753.”— William 
Hunter  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  24th  October,  1750,  and  he  became  a 
Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
in  the  year  1756;  but  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this, 
as  well  as  other  valuable  papers,  he  was  a surgeon  ; 
and  it  is  too  honourable  a distinction  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  Surgeons  to  have  included  amongst 
its  members  two  such  celebrated  men  as  William 
and  John  Hunter,  as  to  pass  over  without  its 
being  distinctly  recorded.— J.F.S. 

(b)  Of  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Articulating 
Cartilages ; in  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  1743. 
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membrane  over  the  cartilage  of  joints,  has  been  confirmed  by  IIkni.e  (a),  who  says; — 

“ The  epithelial  layer  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  attains  a thick-  ' 
ness  of  0,006"' — 0,008'".  Many  layers  of  cells  are  here  observed  piled  on  each  other, 
and  the  outermost,  viz.  those  next  the  free  surface,  are  like  those  in  tlie  epidermis  of  the 
cutis  and  mucosa,  broad,  flat,  and  of  irregular  form  ; their  nucleus  is  not  always  distinct. 

The  round  cells  of  the  synovial  membrane  have,  in  the  mean,  a diameter  of  0,004'" 

0,005'",  and  the  oblong  cells  measure  as  much  in  their  smallest  diameter.  The  li- 
gaments and  cartilages  which  pass  through  the  cavity  of  a joint,  have  a cover- 
ing of  epithelium  which  is  continued  in  a thin  layer  upon  the  joint  surfaces  of  the 
cartilages,  but  separated  from  the  cartilage  corpuscles  by  a thin  layer  of  cellular  tis- 
sue.” (p.  116.) 

Toynbee  (o)  also  states  that,  “ in  a foetal  calf,  towards  the  latter  part  of  uterine  ex- 
istence, he  had  removed  tlie  synovial  membrane  from  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the 
articular  cartilage  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a consider- 
able layer  of  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  seen  to  ramify.”  (p.  167.) 
These  are  not,  however,  as  he  supposes,  the  branches  of  William  Hunter’s  circvlus 
articuli  vasculosus,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  described  by  him  “ as  creeping 
around  the  cartilaginous  brim,  or  under  the  cartilage,”  for  especial  reasons ; but  Toyn- 
bee himself  properly  describes  them  as  “ the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane  which 
cover  the  articular  cartilage,”  and  says  that  “ during  foetal  and  infantile  life,  previous 
to  the  period  when  the  articular  cartilages  are  subject  to  pressure,  the  synovial  vessels 
extend  over  certain  portions  of  them,  from  which,  in  childhood  and  during  adult  age, 
owing  to  the  functions  of  the  joints,  they  are  necessarily  absent.  At  the  period  when 
the  child  begins  to  use  the  various  joints,  and  subjects  them  to  pressure,  these  vessels 
recede,  and  in  adult  life  they  are  only  found  on  that  margin  of  articular  cartilage  which 
is  exempt  from  the  influence  of  external  forces.  The  arteries  which  pass  between  the 
articular  cartilage  and  the  synovial  membrane,  like  those  of  the  feetus,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  termination  of  the  articular  arteries.  At  the  point  where  the  reflexed  In- 
come continuous  with  the  articular  synovial  membrane,  it  contains  large  vessels  subja- 
cent to  it  which  are  numerous  and  plexiform.  Immediately,  however,  that  they  enter 
the  cellular  web,  between  the  articular  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane,  they  become  I 
enlarged  and  straight,  and  pass  to  a greater  or  less  distance  over  the  border  of  the  arti-  • n 
cular  cartilage,  forming  loops,  frequently  with  considerable  dilatations,  and  becoming  ■ 
finally  continuous  with  the  veins.  The  free  surface  of  adult  cartilage  appears  to  bs  • 
nourished  by  the  liquor  sanguinis  which  exudes  from  these  looped  and  dilated  vessels.”  ‘ 
(pp.  172,  3.)  I doubt  the  correctness  of  Toynbee’s  statement  of  the  recession  of  the  • 
vessels  when  the  child  begins  to  use  his  joints,  and  consider  that  the  analogy  with  the  ; 
conjunctive  coat  of  the  eyeball  here  also  holds  good,  and,  as  there,  under  ordinary  cir-  ■ i 
cumstances,  its  vessels  are  not  seen,  as  they  then  carry  only  colourless  blood,  yet  under  'I 
inflammation  they  appear  numerous  and  loaded  with  red  blood ; so  also  the  same  condition  li 
is  that  of  the  vessels  of  synovial  membrane.  Before  concluding  this  short  notice  regard-  -i 
ing  the  synovial  membrane,  I would  mention  Clopton  Havers’  (c)  opinion,  that  the  “ soft  t ^ 
parts,  found  in  the  sinuses  of  the  bones  within  the  joint,  which  to  the  touch  seemed  vesicular  r. 
and  spongious,  and  the  membrane  not  only  lax,  but  also  unequal,  with  protuberances  of  a i 
different  figure  and  magnitude,”  were,  the  latter,  “ truly  glandulous,  and  those  soft  bodies, , 
glands.”  He  applied  to  them  the  name  of  “ glandulte  mucilaginoste,  or  the  mucilaginous  » 
glands.”  (pp.  188, 89.)  After  giving  an  account  of  their  structure  and  vascularity,  he  speaks  • 
of  their  form  as  “ various,  and  accommodated  to  the  sinus  or  cavity  in  which  they  are  e 
seated.  Some  are  not  only  long  but  broad  at  their  top,  and  grow  narrow  towards  the  t 
top,  so  as  to  terminate  in  an  edge ; some  have  a broad  basis,  and  rise  into  a sort  of  cone ; ; 
some  are  like  little  ridges,  some  like  a fimbria,  some  are  broad  and  pretty  flat and  d 
then  observes  on  their  situation,  that  “ in  general  they  are  so  seated  that  they  cannot  be  < 
injured  by  a compression  from  the  bones.”  (pp.  193,  4.)  GooDSiR(<f),  in  referring  to  c 
them,  says : — “ I have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  highly  vascular  fringes  and  i 
processes  of  the  synovial  membranes  as  more  active  in  the  formation  of  epithelium,  and  ti 
therefore  more  closely  allied  to  the  secreting  organs  than  other  portions  of  these  nim-  ■ 
branes.  If  this  be  the  case,  Clopton  Havers  was  not  mistaken  in  his  ideas  regarding  i 
the  functions  of  these  vascular  fringes.  They  are  situated  where  they  cannot  interferes 


(а)  Ueber  die  Ausbreitung  dcs  Epitliclium 
im  Menschlichen  Korper;  in  Mui.i.er’8  Arcliiv. 
1838. 

(б)  Researches  tending  to  prove  the  non-vnacu- 
larity  and  tlie  peculiar  uniform  mode  of  organiza- 
tion and  nutrition  of  certain  animal  tissues,  viz. 
Articular  Cartilage  and  tlie  Cartilage  of  the  dif- 


ferent classes  of  Fibro-Cartilage,  Sx.,  &c. ; in  ITiil. 
Trans.,  1841. 

(c)  Osteologia  Nova ; or  some  New  Olisen-aUoni  » 
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■with  the  motions  of  tlie  joint.  those  parts  of  the  cavity  best  fitted  for 

containing  and  acting  as  reservoirs  of  synovia ; and  their  high  v^cidarity,  and  the  pulpy 
nature  of  their  serous  covering,  tend  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  (pp.  _42,  3.) 

That  Havers’  opinion  is  correct  as  to  the  function  of  these  vascular  fringes,  I think 
there  is  not  a doubt,  having  had  to-day  (May  2,  184.5)  the  pleasure  of  being  shown,  by 
my  laborious  friend  Rainey,  our  microscopist  at  St.  Thomas’s  museum,  their  minute 
structure  on  the  synovial  membrane  of  joints  and  in  tendon  sheaths,  which,  he  tells  me, 
he  made  out  and  showed  to  our  mutual  friend  Grainger  at  least  eighteen  months  since, 
altliough,  till  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been  made  public.  He  demonstrates  the  vessels 
contained  in  the  ftinges  as  having  a very  different  disposition  from  those  secreting  fat, 
and,  being  surrounded  by  an  investment  of  epithelium,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  idea  of  their  being  the  synovial  glands  is  correct,  and  that  the  modern  notion  of  their 
being  fat-vessels,  held  by  some  physiologists,  is  incorrect.  Moreover,  that  when  the 
sheath,  at  least  of  an  adult  tendon,  is  injected,  these  organs  are  the  only  parts  which 
readily  receive  the  injection,  and  appear  like  vascular  lobules  on  a whitish  ground,  the 
other  parts  of  the  sheath  scarcely  exhibiting  any  injection. — j.  f.  s. 

“ No  part  of  the  body,”  says  Brodie,  “ is  much  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  syno- 
vial membranes.  This  is  what  their  anatomical  structure  and  functions  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  since  we  find  that  living  organs  are  more  subject  to  have  their  natural  functions 
deranged,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  vascular,  and  as  they  are  employed  in  a greater 
degree  in  the  process  of  secretion.”  (p.  8.)] 

At  the  beginning  the  pain  is  trifling,  and,  although  affecting  the  whole 
joint,  is  more  severe  at  one  part.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  very  violent, 
motion  of  the  joint  is  impossible,  and  fever  occurs.  After  some  time 
I swelling  comes  on,  which  fluctuates  differently,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  joint,  and  is  more  evident  at  those  points  where  the  soft  parts  afford 
least  resistance.  If  the  inflammation  be  long  continued,  or  recur  fre- 
quently, the  swelling  becomes  gradually  larger  and  harder,  depending  on  the 
loosening  and  hardening  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments ; severe 
pain,  sleeplessness,  and  hectic  fever  come  on ; the  swelling  bursts  at  differ- 
ent parts,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  exhausted.  In  the  most 
favourable  cases  anchylosis  takes  place.  If  the  inflammation  be  very  insi- 
dious, and  do  not  go  on  to  loosening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  it  may 
terminate  in  dropsy  of  the  joint  and  weakening  of  the  ligaments  ; so,  when 
the  inflammation  specially  affects  the  ligaments,  thickening  of  them,  with 
impeded  motion  and  greater  or  less  bending  of  the  joint,  swellings,  and 
knots  from  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  (especially  in  gouty  inflammation,) 
may  occur. 


(Chelius  here  considers  as  one,  the  two  forms  of  diseased  synovial  membrane 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  Brodie;  the  one  as  “consisting  simply  in  a morbid 
action,”  and  the  other,  or  “ others,  in  which  the  morbid  action  produces  a morbid  change 
of  anatomical  structure.”  (p.  76.)  The  former,  arising  simply  from  common  inflamma- 
tion, which  may  be  resolved  entirely,  or  terminate  in  one  or  other  of  the  usual  conse- 
quent of  inflammation,  or  which  may  degenerate  into  the  second  form,  in  which  a 
specific  change  of  structure  takes  place.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  point  out 
these  different  forms.— j.  f.  s. 


_ Common  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  or 
it  may  assume  the  sub-acute  form,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  generallv 
passes  by  the  name  of  chronic  inflammation. 

As  to  the  comparative  occurrence  of  synovial  inflammation,  Brodie  observes : “Al- 

though no  peni^of  life  is  altogether  exempt  from  this  disease,  it  does  not  occur  equally 

seldom  attacks  young  children,  becomes  less  rare  as  they 
of  wW  of  puberty,  and  is  very  frequent  in  adult  persons.  This  is  the  reverse 

Ld  a <liseases  to  which  the  joints  are  liable, 

inl^UUor  circumstances  will  be  found  of  some  importance  to  the  surgeon, 

in  assisting  him  to  form  a ready  diagnosis.”  (p.  20.)  ° 

iurv*"^^  may  arise  spontaneously,  but  mostly  it  results  from  in- 

E ?l2  immiirM".'  observes,  that  “ the  swelling 

p ace  immediately  after,  or  at  the  same  instant,  with  the  first  attack  of  pain ; there  is 
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redness  of  the  skin ; the  pain  is  more  severe,  and  it  is  so  much  aggravated  by  the  motion  ' 
of  the  parts,  that  the  patient  keeps  the  joint  constantly  in  the  same  position,  and  usually 
in  an  intermediate  state  between  that  of  flexion  and  extension.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  there  is  more  or  less  of  symptomatic  fever  of  the  inflammatory  kind.  In  a few  i 
days,  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  assumes  the  chronic  form,  or,  perhaps,  under  proper 
treatment,  it  subsides  altogether.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  boundaries  of 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  do  not  admit  of  being  very  well  defined.  These  terms 
accurately  enough  express  the  two  extremes ; but  there  are  numerous  intermediate 
degrees  of  inflammation,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  should  Ije 
considered  as  being  of  the  acute  or  chronic  kind.”  (pp.  31,  2.) 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  the  constitutional  excite- 
ment is  more  or  less  severe  till  the  pus  have  either  found  its  way  out  by  ulcerating 
through  the  whole  wall  of  the  joint,  or  till  it  have  been  discharged  by  puncture ; but 
in  either  case  it  sometimes  proves  fatal  from  the  disturbance  produced.  The  following 
are  examples : — 

Case  1 is  mentioned  by  Brodie  : — “ A young  lady,  nine  years  of  age,  being  at  play 
on  the  first  of  January,  1808,  fell  and  wrenched  her  hip;  she  experienced  so  little 
uneasiness  that  she  walked  out  on  that  day  as  usual.  In  the  evening  she  went  to  a 
dance,  but  while  there,  was  seized  with  a rigor,  was  carried  home,  and  put  to  bed. 
Next  morning  she  was  much  indisposed,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  thigh  and  knee : 
on  the  following  day  she  had  pain  in  the  hip,  and  was  very  feverish.  These  symptoms 
continued  ; she  became  delirious,  and  she  died  just  a week  from  the  time  of  the  accident. 

On  inspecting  the  body  on  the  following  day,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  | 
were  found  in  a perfectly  healthy  state.  The  hip-joint  on  the  side  of  the  injury  con-  | 
tained  about  half  an  ounce  of  dark-coloured  pus ; and  the  synovial  membrane,  where  it  | 
was  reflected  over  the  neck  of  the  former,  was  destroyed  by  ulceration  for  about  the  ( 
extent  of  a shilling.”  (pp.  73,  4.)  Brodie  mentions  this  as  a case  of  “ ulceration  of  the  I 
synovial  membrane,  as  a primary  affection but  it  seems  to  me  rather  the  result  of  the  t 
pressure  of  the  pus  in  attempting  to  produce  an  outlet.  And  I think  that  his  other  1 
case,  in  which  there  was  “ about  half  an  ounce  of  thin  pus  found  in  the  shoulder-joint ; ! 
and  the  synovial  membrane  bore  marks  of  general  inflammation,  and  in  one  spot  where  i 
it  was  reflected  over  the  neck  of  the  os  hracldi  was  destroyed  by  ulceration  for  about  the  f 
extent  of  a sixpence,”  (p.  75,)  was  under  similar  though  less  urgent  circumstances. — 

J.  F.  s. 

Case  2 is  related  by  Wickham,  in  which  the  pus  was  discharged  by  ulceration, 
hut  the  girl  died.  M.  C.,  aged  fifteen  years,  applied  to  him,  “ on  account  of  pain  which 
she  had  for  several  days  experienced  in  her  left  knee-joint ; at  that  time  it  had  not  , 
been  severe,  but  it  was  confined  to  one  spot  below  the  patella,  and  she  described  it  as 
of  a dull  aching  kind.”  Leeches,  saturnine  lotion,  and  aperient  medicine  were  ordered.  . 
Three  days  after  she  was  “ suffering  very  greatly ; the  pain  was  general  over  the  joint,  . 
of  the  tensive  character,  and  the  part  swollen  to  nearly  double  its  natural  size.  The  skin  i 
over  it  was  hot  and  shining ; the  febrile  symptoms  were  very  high,  and  delirium  had  ! 
come  on.  Six  days  after,  suppuration  had  established  itself;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  i 
days  more,  “ she  died  without  any  mitigation  of  the  constitutional  disturbance ; the  sen-  • 
sorium  continuing  to  be  affected  to  the  last.”  (pp.  68,  9.) 

Case  3. — In  this  instance  the  abscess  was  opened,  and  ultimately  did  well.  In  1836,  . 
E.  A.,  a girl  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  slipped  down  stairs,  and  wrenched  her  knee,  , 
but  so  slightly,  that  she  took  no  notice  of  it  till  a week  after,  when  she  had  pain  at  ffie  • 
top  of  the  knee,  which  increased  so  much  during  a single  night,  that  on  the  following  : 
day  she  was  unable  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain. 
She  continued  suffering  severely  for  three  weeks,  and  then  came  to  the  hospital,  the  girth  i 
of  her  knee  being  twenty-two  inches : fluctuation  was  very  distinct  all  round  the  knee-cap ; 
she  was  free  from  pain  when  at  rest,  but  if  moved,  pain  came  on,  and  was  increased  if  the  ; 
leg  hung  down.  Leeches,  blisters,  and  an  issue  were  emjjloyed,  but  without  benefit  The  ( 
tumefaction  increased,  and  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  on  the  thigh  became  cede-  • 
matous.  She  continued  during  five  weeks  getting  worse,  and,  the  skin  thinning,  a lancet  < 
was  passed  in,  which  evacuated  eight  ounces  of  pus,  and  the  wound,  having  been  care-  - 
fully  closed,  healed  up.  But  the  matter  continued  to  form,  and  the  pain  increasing,  am 
the  joint  having  acquired  its  former  size,  another  puncture  was  made,  and  half  a pint 
more  pus  escaped.  The  wound  was  left  unclosed,  the  discharge  continued,  but  in  the  ■ 
course  of  a fortnight  pain,  even  on  motion  ceased,  and  she  slowly  recovered. 

When  the  synovial  membrane  suppurates  after  wound  of  the  joint,  very  commonly  the  • 
whole  of  its  interior  is  destroyed,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out,  unless  the  linib  be  ampu-  ^ 
tated;  or  under  favourable  circumstances  the  patient  recovers  with  a stiff  joint 
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If  the  acute  stage  be  checked,  it  sometimes  subsides  entirely,  but  at  other  the 

indammation  becomes  chronic,  or  terminates  in  the  effusion  of  a large  quantity  of  fluid  in 

the  cavity.  _ . ^ xi. 

In  the  much  more  frequent  subacute  or  chronic  form,  when  “ inflammation  ot  the 
synovial  membrane  takes  place,  as  a symptom  of  constitutional  affection,  where  the 
system  is  under  the  influence  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  &c.,”  Buodie  says,  “ iii  these 
cases,  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  very  severe ; it  occasions  a preternatural 
secretion  of  synovia,  but  does  not,  in  general,  terminate  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph,  or  in  thickening  of  the  inflamed  membrane.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  greater 
number  of  the  joints  at  the  same  instant,  and  even  extends  to  the  synovial  membranes, 
which  constitute  the  bursa:  mucosa:  and  sheatlis  of  the  tendons.  At  other  times,  it  leaves 
one  part  to  attack  another,  and  several  joints  are  affected  in  succession.  In  other  cases, 
the  disease  is  entirely  local,  produced  by  a sprain,  or  other  injury,  or  the  application  of 
cold,  and  sometimes  arising  from  no  evident  cause.  * * * Where  the  inflammation  is 
thus  confined  to  a single  joint,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  will  assume  a severe  character, 
and  that  it  may  be  of  long  duration.  It  leaves  the  joint  with  its  functions  more  or 
less  impaired,  and  occasionally  terminates  in  its  total  destruction.  In  itself  it  is  a serious 
disease ; but  it  is  often  confounded  under  the  alarming  name  of  white  swelling,  with 
otlier  diseases,  which  are  still  more  serious.”  (pp.  21,  2.) 

“ The  pain,”  Bkodie  observes,  “ usually  continues  to  increase  during  the  first  week 
or  ten  days,  when  it  is  at  its  height.  Sometimes  even  at  this  period  the  pain  is  trifling, 
so  that  the  patient  experiences  but  little  inconvenience  from  it : at  other  times  it  is  consi- 
derable, and  every  motion  of  the  joint  is  distressing  and  difficult.  In  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  pain,  the  joint  may  be  observed  to  be  swollen. 
At  first  the  swelling  arises  entirely  from  a preternatural  collection  of  fluid  in  its  cavity. 
In  the  superficial  joints,  the  fluid  may  be  distinctly  felt  to  undulate  when  pressure  is  made 
alternately  by  the  two  hands  placed  one  on  each  side.  When  the  inflammation  has 
existed  for  some  time,  the  fluid  is  less  perceptible  than  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
synovial  membrane  having  become  thickened,  or  from  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  its  inner 
or  outer  surface ; and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  al- 
though the  joint  is  much  swollen,  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  still  exist,  the  fluid  in 
its  cavity  is  scarcely  to  be  felt.  As  the  swelling  consists  more  of  solid  substance,  so  the 
natural  mobility  of  the  joint  is,  in  a great  degree,  impaired.”  (p.  23-5.) 

“ Inflammation  may  attack  the  synovial  membranes  in  different  degrees  of  intensity  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  the  form  of  a chronic  or  slow  inflammation,  which,  while  it 
impairs,  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  functions  of  the  joint ; and  which,  if  not  relieved, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  active  and  judicious  treatment,  may,  like  a chronic  ophthalmia, 
continue  for  weeks  or  months,  and,  with  occasional  recoveries  and  relapses,  may  even 
harass  and  torment  the  patient  during  several  successive  years.”  (p.  23.) 

“ The  form  of  the  swelling  deserves  notice.  It  is  not  that  of  the  articulating  ends  of 
the  bones,  and,  therefore,  it  differs  from  the  natural  form  of  the  joint.  The  swelling 
arises  chiefly  from  the  distended  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  hence  its  figure 
depend^  in  great  measure,  on  the  situation  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  which  resist  it 
in  certain  directions,  and  allow  it  to  take  place  in  others.  Thus,  when  the  knee  is  affected, 
the  swelling  is  principally  observable  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  under 
the  extensor  muscles,  where  there  is  only  a yielding  cellular  structure  between  those 
mu^les  and  the  bone.  It  is  also  often  considerable  in  the  spaces  between  the  ligament 
of  the  patella  and  the  lateral  ligaments ; the  fluid  collected  in  the  cavity  causing  the  fatty 
substance  to  protrude  in  this  situation,  where  the  resistance  of  the  external  parts  is  less 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling  is  principally  observable  in  the  posterior 
d • 'n  olechranon,  and  under  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  tore  arm. 

o 1 X ^ ankle,  it  shows  itself  on  each  side,  in  the  space  between  the  lateral  ligaments 
“Aft  '"'hich  are  situated  on  the  anterior  part.”  (pp.  25,  6.) 

and  '“flammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  subsided,  the  fluid  is  absorbed, 
instances,  the  joint  regains  its  natural  figure  and  mobility ; but,  in  other 
Swelling  remain.  Sometimes  the  swelling  has  the  same  peculiar 
tained  in  th  5”**^**^^^  the  inflammation  still  existed,  and  while  fluid  was  con- 

of  the  may  suppose  that  it  depends  principally  on  the  inner  surface 

theswelCJhL"?h""^“®  having  a thick  lining  of  coagulable  lymph;  at  other  times, 
natural  forfi  articulating  extremities  of  the  bones,  that  is,  nearly  the 

)i  membrane  * probably  arises  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  synovial 

^ the  fluid  whint,  bo  I I ‘hose  cases  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  thickened,  although 
b it  occasionallv^h^i’^®"  is  absorbed,  and  the  principal  swelling  has  disappeared, 

P y happens,  not  only  that  a certain  degree  of  inflammation  still  lingers  ‘ 


in 
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the  part,  but  tliat  it  continues  until  the  morbid  action  extends  to  the  other  textures,  and  i 
ultimately  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  cartilages,  suppuration  is  established,  and  there 
IS  complete  destruction  of  the  articulating  surfaces.”  (p.  28,  9.) 

“ With  respect  to  the  fluctuation,”  Lawrence  (a)  says,  “ that  cases  of  this  kind  differ 
materially.  In  some  instances  the  tumefaction  of  the  joint  is  quite  soft,  and  we  can  very 
easily  detect  the  fluid : we  can  move  it  from  one  part  to  another ; by  pressing  on  the 
tumour  above,  we  elevate  the  patella  from  its  situation,  actually  lift  It  up  from  the 
trochlea  of  the  os  femoris,  and  then,  by  pressure  upon  it,  can  push  it  down  again  into  a 
sort  of  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  swelling  feels  much  harder;  and  there  are  cases,  where 
the  inflammation  is  violent  and  has  proceeded  rapidly,  in  which  the  swelling  is  so  firm 
as  to  afford  but  a slight  sensation  of  tumefaction  to  the  hand.  I have  seen  cases  which, 
from  the  tension  produced  by  the  large  quantity  of  fluid,  have  quite  deceived  me,  and 
have  presented  all  the  characters  of  a solid  tumour.  However,  on  cautiously  examining 
those  cases,  more  particularly  if  the  knee  is  put  as  much  as  possible  into  the  extendi 
state,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor  muscles,  you  will  be  able  to  detect  the  nature  of  the 
tumour,  although  at  first  it  may  give  you  the  impression  that  it  is  solid.”  (p.  480.) 

Not  very  unfrequently,  I think,  though  Brodie  says  “ not  often  * • * a joint  is 
swollen  from  a preternatural  quantity  of  fluid  collected  in  its  cavity,  without  pain  or  in- 
flammation. This  may  be  supposed  to  arise,  either  from  a diminished  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, or  an  increased  action  of  the  secreting  vessels.  The  disease  may  be  compared 
to  the  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  or,  more  properly,  to  the  hydrocele ; and  it 
has  been  not  improperly  designated  by  the  terms  Hydrarthrus  and  Hydrops  Articuli.” 

(p.  10.) 

Here  would  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  the  alleged  differences 
between  inflammation  of  the  ligaments,  and  that  of  the  synovial  membrane ; and,  though 
the  form  specially  mentioned  is  that  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  and  it  might  be  more 
strictly  considered  to  belong  to  the  physician’s  department,  yet,  as  it  is  the  only  attemjjt 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  two  tissues,  I shall  make 
no  apology  for  the  following  long  extract  from  Watson  (6): — “There  are  two  varieties 
of  acute  rheumatism,  a circumstance  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Chambers  at  St  George’s 
Hospital,  and  afterwards  made  public  by  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins  in  his  Gulstonian 
Lectures.  The  varieties  are  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  flbrous  or  diffused  rheuma- 
tism, and  synovial  rheumatism.  I apprehend,  however,  that  in  both  of  them  the  inflam- 
mation has  its  starting  point  in  some  fibrous  texture ; but  that  in  the  one  a considerable 
extent  of  that  texture  is  implicated,  while  the  inflammation  does  not  involve  the  neigh- 
bouring s3movial  or  serous  tissue ; and  in  the  other  the  extent  of  fibrous  tissue  affected 
in  the  onset  is  comparatively  small,  while  the  local  symptoms  are  more  expressive  of  the 
secondary  synovial  disease.  I will  briefly  state  the  distinctive  characters  of  these  two 
varieties  of  what  is  primarily  and  essentially  the  same  malady.  In  the  one,  then,  the 
inflammation  commences  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  larger  joints ; 
not  in  the  joint,  but  near  it.  It  attacks  the  tendons,  fascise,  ligaments,  and  possibly  also 
the  muscles.  There  is  not,  at  first,  much  redness  or  swelling ; but  after  the  pain  has 
been  of  some  duration,  there  is  a pufiiness  around  the  parts  affected,  caused  apparently 
by  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  at  length  slight  pitting  or  oedema  may  supervene, 
from  effusion  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  what  redness  is  present  is  dis- 
posed in  streaks,  following  the  course  of  the  tendons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  syno- 
vial variety,  which  shows  itself  more  frequently  and  more  plainly  in  the  knee  than  any 
where  else,  the  pain,  which  marks  the  onset  of  the  complaint,  does  not  last  long  before 
some  degree  of  swelling  is  perceptible,  together,  in  most  instances,  with  slight  redness 
of  the  skin  ; and  this  swelling  is  not  due  so  much  to  turgescence  of  vessels  as  to  oedema 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  to  fluid  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  And  the  form  and 
character  of  the  swelling  indicate  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  fulness  and  distension  of  the 
synovial  membrane  ; it  is  tight  and  elastic,  and  protrudes,  as  it  were,  through  the  spaces 
that  intervene  between  tlie  tendons  and  the  ligaments,  by  which  it  is  in  other  parts 
bound  down  and  restrained  ; and  fluctuation  is  often  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  supei^ 
ficial  joints,  when  both  hands  are  applied  to  them.  These  are  the  local  differences 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease.  And  tliere  are  differences  equally  well  marked 
between  the  constitutional  symptoms  that  attend  them.  It  is  in  that  fonn  which  (xar 
i|o*»jv)  is  called  flbrous  rheumatism,  that  the  inflammatory  fever  runs  so  high,  tliat  tlie 
tongue  is  so  thickly  furred,  that  the  round  full-bounding  pulse  occurs,  that  the  profuse 
spontaneous  acid  perspirations  break  out,  which  exhaust  the  patient’s  strength  without 
alleviating  his  sufferings,  that  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a copious  sedi- 

(a)  Lectures  in  Lancet,  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  (6)  Lectures  on  Physic,  vol.  ii. 
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ment  like  brickdust.  In  the  smtovial  form,  the  fever  is  either  less  intense  from  the 
beginning,  or  soon  moderates,  after  the  joints  begin  to  swell ; the  tongue  is  less  foul ; 
the  patient  sweats  much  less.  It  is  to  this  form  that  the  term  rheumatic  gout  is  often 
applied.”  (pp.  621,  2.)  Of  the  chronic  rheumatism  Watson  also  mentions  two  kinds:— 
“ One  attended  with  local  heat  and  swelling,  although  the  constitution  at  large  sympa- 
thises very  little,  or  not  at  all,  with  the  topical  inflammation ; the  other  characterized 
rather  by  coldness  and  stiffness  of  the  painful  joints.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  pains 
are  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  by  external  warmth,  the 
warmth  of  a bed  for  example ; and  there  may  be  even  some  slight  degree  of  pyrexia  at 
night.  In  truth,  this  form  of  chronic  rheumatism  claims  a near  relationship  with  the 
acute,  into  which  it  sometimes  passes,  and  of  Avhich  it  is  frequently  the  sequel.”  (pp. 
628,  9.) 

Gonorrhccal  Rheumatism  and  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  were,  I believe,  first  mentioned 
publicly  by  Astley  Cooper,  and  “ the  first  of  these  affections,”  he  eonsiders,  “ is  not 
an  unfrequent  disease but  it  appears  to  have  been  previously  observed  by  the  elder 
Cline;  for,  in  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  Cooper,  Whether  he  had  ever  seen 
rheumatism  produced  from  gonorrhoea  ? he  said : — “ Several  times.”  Cooper’s  account  of 
the  disease  is  described  in  his  usual  homely  but  graphic  manner,  in  the  following,  his  first 

Case. — “ An  American  gentleman  came  to  me  with  a gonorrhoea,  and,  after  he  had 
told  his  story,  I smiled  and  said,  ‘ Do  so  and  so,’  particularizing  the  treatment,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  better,  but  he  stopped  me  and  said,  ‘ Not  so  fast,  sir ; a gonorrhoea 
with  me  is  not  to  be  made  so  light  of ; it  is  no  trifle ; for  in  a short  time  you  will  find  me 
with  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  and  in  a few  days  after  I shall  have  rheumatism  in  the 
joints.  I do  not  say  this  from  the  experience  of  one  gonorrhoea  only  but  from  that  of 
two,  and  on  each  occasion  I was  afflicted  in  this  manner.’  1 begged  him  to  be  careful 
to  prevent  any  gonorrhoeal  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  eye,  which  he  said  he 
would.  Three  days  after  this  I called  on  him,  and  he  said,  ‘ Now  you  may  observe 
what  I told  you  a day  or  two  ago  is  true.’  He  had  a green  shade  on,  and  there  was 
ophthalmia  of  each  eye.  ’•'  * * In  three  days  more  he  sent  for  me  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  for  a pain  in  his  left  knee ; it  was  stiff  and  inflamed.  I ordered  some  applications 
and  soon  after  the  right  knee  became  affected  in  a similar  manner.  The  ophthalmia  was 
with  great  diflflculty  cured,  and  the  rheumatism  continued  many  weeks  afterwards.  '!'  * * 
Whether  it  is  by  absorption  of  the  poison  or  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  I do  not  know ; but  certain  it  is  that  gonorrhoea  produces 
ophthalmia  and  rheumatism,  and  when  not  a single  drop  of  matter  has  been  applied 
to  the  eye.  The  inflammation  generally  attacks  both  eyes  and  is  of  long  duration.” 
(pp.  273,  4.) 


Brodie  also  speaks  of  cases  of  inflamed  synovial  membrane  after  gonorrhoea ; these 
were  in  every  instance  accompanied  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  which,  in  most,  but  not 
in  all,  preceded  the  affection  of  the  joints,  which  recurred  often,  again  and  again ; and 
in  one  case  the  joint  was  affected  nine  times. 


For  our  knowledge  of  that  form  of  diseased  synovial  membrane,  which  may  be  called 
pulp]!  degeneration,  we  are  indebted  to  Brodie,  who  describes  it  as  consisting  “ in  a 
morbid  alteration  of  structure,  which  takes  place  in  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  is  peculiar  to  these  parts.  I have  never  known  an 
mstance  of  the  same  diseases  in  the  serous  membranes,  which  so  nearly  resemble  the 
former  in  their  nature  and  functions ; nor  even  in  the  synovial  membranes  that  consti- 
tute the  bursa;  mucosa;  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons.”  (p.  77.)  The  disease  seems  to 
Mmmence  in  the  reflected  portions  of  the  synovial  membrane,  converting  them  into  a 
R- ^ P^'Py  substance,  varying  from  a quarter  to  a half,  or  even  a whole  ineh  in 

thickne^,  intersected  with  white  membranous  lines  and  red  spots,  formed  by  small 
vessels  injected  with  their  own  blood.  It  then  attacks  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
over-spreads  tke  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  beginning  at  their  edge 
ana  extending  gradually  over  them,  uleeration  in  those  cartilages  going  on  correspon- 
neutiy,  till  the  carious  or  ulcerating  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  exposed.  The  cavity  of  the 
i^d  s^ar?pa  pale  yellow  fluid  in  the  floating  flakes  of  lymph,  or  pus,  which 

n thP  I by  ulceration ; but  sometimes  neither.  Or  abscesses  may  exist 

^vV  tW  membrane  itself,  without  communication  in  the  joint.  Lawrence 

\ ‘‘g»™ents,  perhaps,  are  free  from  disease,  and  so,  perhaps,  are  the  car- 
Uages;  at  all  events,  if  either  are  affected,  it  will  be  the  Cartilages (m  482  ) on  this 

d£e^<‘SCs  coLiders  that  this 

,,  to  the  same  order  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  scirrhus  of  the  breast 
the  medullary  sarcoma  or  fungus  hiematodes  of  the  testicle,  fnd  numeroii  other 
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e^cs,  in  whicli  the  natural  structure  of  the  affected  organ  is  destroyed,  and  a new  and 
different  structure  is  added  in  its  place.  To  these  also  it  bears  a near  resemblance  in 
its  progress.  Thus  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  in  the  first  instance,  occupy  the  vesicular 
and  interlobular  substance ; but  ultimately  they  inflame  and  ulcerate,  abscesses  form  in 
them,  and  the  pleura,  the  bronchia,  and  other  contiguous  parts  Injcome  affected.  • 
In  every  case  in  which  I have  had  it  in  my  power  to  watch  its  progress,  the  complaint 
has  advanced  slowly,  and  sometimes  has  remained  in  an  indolent  state  during  a very 
long  period,  but  ultimately  it  has  always  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  joint  It 
is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  this  affection  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  rarely 
met  with,  except  in  the  knee.  I have  never  known  an  instance  of  it  in  the  hip  or  shoulder. 
But  Hodgson  of  Birmingham  informs  me  he  has  met  with  one  example  in  the  ankle,  and 
another  in  one  of  the  joints  of  a finger.”  (p.  95-7.) 

If  by  placing  this  disease  in  “ the  same  order  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  scirrhus 
of  the  breast,”  &c.,  Buodie  means  to  infer  that  it  is  malignant  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  I must  differ  from  him,  as  I am  not  aware  that  it  presents  itself  in  any 
other  organ  of  the  body,  and,  indeed,  he  himself  observes,  “ it  is  a remarkable  circumstance 
that  this  affection  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  the  knee.”  It 
destroys  life,  indeed,  if  the  limb  be  not  removed ; but  only  in  the  same  way  as  other 
causes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  joint  is  destroyed  and  either  opened  or  not,  by 
wearing  out  the  powers  of  the  constitution.— j.  f.  s. 

“ This  disease,”  according  to  Brodie,  “ generally  takes  place  in  persons  who  are  not 
much  above  the  age  of  puberty.  I do  not  recollect,”  says  he,  “ one  instance  of  it  having 
occurred  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  general  it  can  be  traced  to  no  evident  cause ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  other  diseases  of  the  same  order.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  tubercles,  and  inflammation  of  the  breast  may  occasion  the  growth 
of  a scirrhous  tumour.  * # ■i'  in  the  origin  of  this  disease  there  is  a slight  degree  of 
stiffness  and  tumefaction,  without  pain,  and  producing  only  the  most  trifling  inconveni- 
ence. These  symptoms  gradually  increase.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  joint 
at  last  scarcely  admits  of  the  smallest  motion ; but,  in  a few  cases,  it  always  retairis  a 
certain  degree  of  mobility.  The  form  of  the  swelling  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  less  regular.  The  swell- 
ing is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand  a sensation  as  if  it  contained  fluid.  If  only 
one  hand  be  employed  in  making  the  examination,  the  deception  may  be  complete,  and 
the  most  experienced  surgeon  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  fluid  in  the  joint 
when  there  is  none ; but,  if  both  hands  be  employed,  one  on  each  side,  the  absence  of 
fluid  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  fluctuation.  The  patient  experiences  little  or  no 
pain  until  abscesses  begin  to  form  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate ; and,  even  then,  the  pain 
is,  in  many  instances,  not  so  severe  as  where  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a 
primary  disease,  and  the  abscesses  heal  more  readily,  and  discharge  a smaller  quantity 
of  pus,  than  in  cases  of  this  last  description.  At  this  period  the  patient  becomes  affected 
with  hectic  fever,  loses  his  flesh,  and  gradually  sinks,  unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an 
operation.  ♦ * * The  gradual  progress  of  the  enlargement  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  with- 
out pain,  and  the  soft  elastic  swelling  without  fluctuation,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enables 
us  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  all  the  other  morbid  affections  to  which  the  joints  are 
liable.  The  cases  with  which  those  of  this  disease  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are 
those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Firstly.  When  the  synovial 
membrane  has  undergone  a morbid  change  of  structure,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a 
preternatural  secretion  of  fluid  takes  place  at  the  same  time  from  its  inner  surface,  and 
the  joint  becomes  distended,  not  with  synovia,  but  with  a turbid  serum,  having  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph  floating  in  it,  which  causes  the  tumour  to  present  nearly  the  same  ex- 
ternal characters  as  where  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed.”  But  Brodie  distingiiishes 
it  by  its  not  yielding  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  and  by  the  accurate  previous  history. 
“ Secondly.  When  the  synovial  membrane,  after  inflammation  has  subsided,  has  been 
left  in  a thickened  state,  and  coagulable  lymph  has  been  effused  into  the  articular 
cavity,  the  tumour,  in  some  instances,  a good  deal  resembles  the  tumour  which  occurs 
in  cases  of  this  disease ; so  much  so,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  a correct 
opinion  merely  from  observing  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  the  joint.  The 
surgeon  must,  in  great  measure,  form  his  judgment  from  the  account  which  he  receives 
of  the  origin  and  early  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  or,  when  an  accurate  statement 
cannot  be  procured,  by  waiting  to  observe  its  ftiture  progress.”  (p.  101-6.)J 

210.  The  examination  of  the  joint  after  deatli  shows,  in  a milder  form 
of  the  disease,  the  synovial  membrane  inflamed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
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filled  with  a thin,  often  reddish,  fluid  (1).  In  a more  advanced  state,  thick- 
ening' of  the  ligaments,  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane  into  a fungous 
fleshy-like  mass  penetrated  with  white  streaks,  often  with  a mass  beset  with 
polypous  or  hydatid-like  growths,  a collection  of  yellowish  lymph  mixed 
with  wliite  flakes  (2) ; finally,  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  caries  of 
the  joint  ends  of  the  bones  (3). 

[(1)  This  is  the  result  of  simple  inflammation.  BnoDiE  mentions  one  excellent  ex- 
ample, in  'which,  “ throughout  the  whole  of  its  internal  surface,  except  where  it  covered 
the  cartilages,  the  synovial  membrane  was  of  a dark-red  colour  ; the  vessels  being  as 
numerous  and  as  much  distended  with  blood  as  those  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye 
in  a violent  ophthalmia.”  (p.  12.)  In  another  case — “ the  synovial  membrane  was  in- 
creased in  tliickness  about  oue-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  was  of  a gristly  texture.”  (p.  14.) 
The  former  patient  had  died  of  fever,  independent  of  the  disease  in  the  knee-joint ; and 
the  limb  of  the  latter  was  removed  for  some  other  complaint.  These  are  highly  impor- 
tant cases,  as  opportunities  for  examining  inflamed  synovial  membrane  in  this,  its  primary 
condition,  are  very  rare. 

(2)  This  is  the  pulpy  degeneration  described  by  Brodie. 

(3)  This  appears  to  me  the  form  of  joint  disease  described  by  Kev  (a),  in  which  “ the 
cartilage  is  not  absorbed  per  se,  but  through  the  agency  of  a structure  probably  evolved 
for  the  special  purpose  of  completing  that  process,”  (p.  134,)  or,  as  he  elsewhere  (h)  ex- 
presses it,  a “ highly  vascular  fringe  of  (synovial)  membrane,  which  is  a newly  orga- 
nized, and,  in  some  parts,  a superadded  structure  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ulceration 
of  the  contiguous  cartilage.”  (p.  224.)  I fully  concur  with  the  correctness  of  Key’s  views 
upon  this  point,  having  seen  the  condition  he  describes  again  and  again.  But  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  in  connexion  with  true  ulceration  of  cartilage, 
a little  further  on. — J.  F.  S.] 


211.  The  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  occurs  very  readily  in 
superficial  joints,  especially  in  the  knee-joint,  from  mechanical  violence, 
cold,  rheumatism,  gout,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  or  improper  use  of  mercury. 
It  takes  place  frequently  in  several  joints  at  once,  or  in  one  after  another. 
When  arising  from  some  marked  internal  cause,  the  course  of  this  inflam- 
mation is  usually  tedious. 

212.  The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  when  the  disease  is  consequent 
to  external  than  when  it  depends  on  internal  causes.  At  first  it  can  be  dis- 
persed by  proper  treatment ; subsequently,  when  a collection  of  fluid  has 
taken  place,  the  resolution  is  only  slowly  brought  about,  and  there  remains 
for  a long  while,  and  often  permanently,  a swelling  of  the  joint.  If  the 
synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments  be  much  thickened  or  ulcerated,  the 
cartilages  and  bones  affected,  and  openings  of  abscesses  present,  anchylosis 
must  be  considered  the  most  favourable  termination : in  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  removal  of  the  joint  is  the  only  remedy. 

213.  The  treatment  is  guided  by  the  causes  and  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation. If  the  affection  of  the  joint  be  connected  with  general  disease,  the 
plan  of  cure  must  be  directed  towards  it.  In  rheumatism  and  gout  espe- 
cially,  vin.  sem.  colch. ; in  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil ; in  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis,  Zittmann’s  decoction.  In  more  severe  degrees  of  inflammation, 
pneral,  but  especially  repeated  local  blood-letting  with  leeches,  and  cold 
loinentations  with  lead  wash  are  required  ; but  warm  fomentations  or 
soothing  poultices  when  the  swelling  is  considerable.  When  the  course 
of  the  inflammation  is  slow,  cupping  at  the  commencement  is  sufficient. 

the  local  treatment  of  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
considerahlff*^  swelling  has  rapidly  risen  to  such  a height  as  to  occasion 

fomenta^r,!.  * i'”"  ^ relieved  by  means  of  warm 

"ons  and  poultices ; but  otherwise  cold  evaporating  lotions  seem  to  produce  a 

(o)  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  (i)  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol,  xviii. 
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better  effect.  ’ (p.  35.)  I must  confess  in  these  cases  I prefer  warm  poultices,  either  of 
bread  or  chamomile  flowers,  or  hot  flannels  frequently  reapplied ; the  warmth  having 
appeared  to  me  most  soothing  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But,  as  sometimes  cold,  some- 
times heat,  affords  ease  to  patients  of  different  constitutions,  their  feelings  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  either  treatment,  found  most  agreeable,  continued.  The  subacute  inflam- 
mation requires  leeching  more  frequently,  and  sometimes  cupping;  but  1 think  leeches 
are  preferable,  ^ the  wounds  they  make  often  excite  a little  erythematous  inflammation 
on  the  skin,  which  acts  as  a gentle  diversion.  Warm  applications  here  also  seem  to  me 
preferable  to  cold.  Blisters  should  not  generally  be  employed  till  blood  has  lieen  taken 
from  the  part  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tenderness  is  either  subsiding  or  has  subsided. 
But  sometimes  they  may  be  needed  earlier  if  the  constitution  be  weakly  and  the  patient 
cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood. 

If  the  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  terminate,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  in  suppuration,  the  swelling  should  be  punctured  and  the  pus  discharged  as  soon  as 
it  points,  or,  perhaps,  even  before,  as  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  excitement  will 
lead  to  a tolerably  sure  diagnosis  of  its  existence.  The  longer  it  is  retained  the  more 
does  the  constitution  suffer,  and  the  greater  is  the  liability  of  ulceration  of  the  membrane 
and  cartilages.  There  is  but  a choice  of  evils,  and  that  of  opening  the  joint  seems,  to 
me,  less  than  that  of  the  eontinued  confinement  of  the  pus.  I do  not  think  blisters  in 
this  case  are  of  much  use. — J.  F.  S.] 

214.  When  the  inflammatory  stage  has  passed,  but  the  swelling  (from 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joint)  continues,  the  dispersion  is  to  be  encouraged 
by  blisters,  repeated  around  the  whole  joint,  or  applied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  kept  open  for  some  sufficient  time  with  savine  cerate ; by  rub- 
bing in  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor  and  caustic  ammonia,  by  appli- 
cation of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  by  stimulating  and  dispersing 
plasters,  as  emp.  ammon.  c.  acet.  scilL,  and  so  on.  The  stiffness  in  the 
joint,  which  often  is  long  continued,  may  be  removed  by  rubbings  with 
volatile  substances,  by  baths,  douche,  and  careful  motion. 

[For  the  removal  of  fluid  in  the  joint  I believe  that  blisters  are  the  most  efficient  re- 
medy we  can  employ ; but  I do  not  like  blistering  the  whole  joint  at  once,  nor  dressing 
blisters  with  savine  ointment,  as,  in  the  one  case,  independent  of  strangury  which  is 
sometimes  excited,  and  is  very  annoying  as  well  as  painful,  it  is  requisite  to  wait  till  the 
sore  is  healed  before  a second  application  can  be  made ; and,  as  regards  the  savine  oint- 
ment, the  pain  it  causes,  if  properly  applied,  (i.  e.,  immediately  to  the  cutis,  the  cuticle 
having  been  previously  removed,)  is  extremely  severe,  and,  as  I think,  not  warrantable 
by  the  benefit  obtained.  I therefore  prefer  the  employment  of  repeated  blisters,  two 
at  a time,  each  about  as  large  as  a crown-piece,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  joint,  applied  on  the  alternate  parts  every  third  day,  by 
which  time,  generally,  the  first  applied  blisters  are  beginning  to  heal,  if,  immediately 
after  they  have  risen,  they  be  punctured,  and  either  poulticed  or  dressed  with  simple 
ointment.  In  this  way  a constant  diversion  on  the  skin  may  be  kept  up  to  an  almost 
unlimited  period,  with  little  actual  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  but  with  remarkable 
benefit  to  his  joint.  Or,  each  side  of  the  joint  may  be  alternately  blistered,  and,  the 
cuticle  having  been  removed,  may  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potass,  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce,  which  is  often  very  efficacious. — J.  f.  s. 

In  reference  to  friction,  which  was  formerly  more  in  vogue  than  at  present,  and,  if 
properly  employed,  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  stiffness  alter  tlie  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
Buodie  very  justly  observes ; — “ It  should  be  employed  with  caution,  as,  when  used  too 
freely,  it  sometimes  occasions  a return  of  the  inflammation.  Whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  indication  of  this  being  the  case  the  friction  should  be  omitted,  blood  should 
be  taken  from  the  part,  and  some  time  should  elapse  before  the  friction  is  resumed.  It 
is  sometimes  productive  of  very  essential  benefit,  but  not  unless  it  be  employed  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  as  for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  and  during  a long  period  of  time.” 
He  also  mentions  having  “ sometimes  tried  the  eflect  of  pumping  hot  water  on  a stiff 
joint,  as  recommended  by  Le  Duan,  and  now  practised  at  some  watering-places.  The 
blow  of  a column  of  water,  falling  from  a height  of  several  feet,  produces  considerable 
friction,  even  so  as  to  excoriate  the  surface,  with  which  are  combined  the  relaxing  powers 
of  heat  and  moisture.  This  practice  is  certainly  productive  of  benefit ; but  the  obsen  a- 
tions  just  made  apply  to  this  as  well  as  the  other  modes  of  producing  friction.”  (p. 
40-42.)] 
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215.  If  there  be  already  tliickened  synovial  membrane,  and,  if  the  acute 
have  passed  into  the  clironic  condition,  leeches  must  be  repeatedly  applied, 
but  in  small  numbers,  Avaiting,  however,  each  time  till  the  erysipelas 
thereby  excited  has  subsided.  If  the  swelling  be  soft,  light  compression 
may  be  employeil,  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  used  ; continued  derivation 
by  blisters  and  issues,  and  moxas  or  the  actual  cautery  applied  (!)• 

AVlien  suppuration  occurs  in  the  joint,  with  destruction  of  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  care  must  be  taken  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  pus  (2)  ; the 
limb  must  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  rest ; the  powers  supported  by  the  use 
of  tonic  remedies,  and  a proper  attention  to  diet ; and  poulticing  must  be 
continued.  If  exhaustion  be  feared,  the  removal  of  the  limb  is  indicated. 


[(1)  When  the  inflammation  has  become  actually  chronic,  especially  if  there  be  thick- 
ing,  then  irritating  applications  are  especially  beneficial.  In  the  milder  form  soap 
liniment,  either  alone,  or  rendered  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  liquor  amvioniai, 
or  tinctura  li/tta,  in  proportion  of  a drachm  to  the  ounce,  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Bkodie,  or  mustard  liniment,  made  by  macerating 
an  ounce  of  mustard  flour  in  a pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  are  often  sufficient.  When 
more  active  excitement  is  necessary,  friction  with  croton  oil,  about  a dozen  or  twenty 
drops  every  evening  till  it  brings  out  little  blisters,  which  soon  run  into  suppuration,  is 
verj'  serviceable,  and  a very  cleanly  application.  Brodie  recommends  a liniment  con- 
sisting of  ol.  oliva  sjss.,  ad.  acid,  siilpli.  Jss. ; but,  if  the  patient’s  skin  be  delicate,  or  very 
tender,  less  acid  must  be  used ; it  excites  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and 
the  cuticle  browns,  and  is  thrown  off  in  thick  broad  scales.  Some  persons  paint  the  whole 
joint  over  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  often  acts  like  a blister.  Mercurial  ointment, 
with  or  without  camphor,  is  frequently  used,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  ; these  are  best 
applied  upon  lint  without  rubbing,  as  the  former,  if  rubbed,  often  causes  ptyalism  in  deli- 
cate persons  especially,  and  the  latter  soon  irritates  the  skin  so  much,  that  its  discontinu- 
ance is  compelled.  The  use  of  pressure,  with  straps  of  soap  plaster,  is  often  very  com- 
fortable and  beneficial,  and  may  be  combined  with  stimulation  of  the  sldn,  by  using  emp. 
thur.  comp.,  emp.  ammon.  c.  hydr.,  or  emp.  picis  Bury.  Tartarized  antimonial  liniment  was 
a favourite  remedy  of  Astley  Cooper’s  ; but  it  requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  as, 
in  persons  with  delicate  skin,  it  often  very  speedly  excites  violent  inflammation,  with  a 
very  large  crop  of  pustules,  which  become  extremely  painful,  and  often  degenerate  into 
deep  and  tiresome  sores. 

(2)  The  puncture  of  a joint  when  fluctuation  is  accompanied  with  other  symptoms 
which  lead,  to  the  presumption  of  pus  being  confined  in  its  cavity  is,  though  highly 
necessary  if  there  be  much  constitutional  excitement,  and  specially  if  the  abscess  point, 
not  always  unattended  with  inconvenience  or  even  danger,  and  not  certainly  beneficial 
to  the  patient,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  : 


Case. — J.  P.,  aged  twenty-five  years,  a baker,  came  under  my  care  in  the  year  1843. 
Three  months  after  having  had  typhus  fever  four  years  and  a half  since,  his  right  knee  be- 
<»me  weak,  and  he  be^n  to  limp ; at  this  time  there  was  not  any  swelling  of  the  joint,  but 
during  the  following  six  months  the  knee  swelled,  and  he  was  under  medical  treatment ; 
an  abscess  formed  below  the  knee-cap,  and  burst  subsequently  by  two  wounds  below 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  tubercle  of  the  shin-bone.  A discharge  continued  for  four  or 
five  months,  during  which  he  followed  his  business,  and  walked  about  a good  deal. 
The  wounds  at  last  healed,  but  soon  after  swelling  occurred  below  and  around  the 
knee-cap,  and  thirteen  months  since  it  suppurated,  and  eontinued  discharging  on  the 
knee-cap  till  the  beginning  of  April  in  this  year.  During  nearly  the  whole 
ot  this  time  he  has  walked,  though  not  without  pain,  but  has  been  unable  to  follow  his 
Dusiness.  The  discharge  having  ceased,  general  swelling  of  the  whole  knee  commenced, 
ana  ne  ^gan  to  feel  weakness  on  the  sides  of  the  joint.  Being  thus  again  crippled  he 
came  into  the  hospital 

^ presume  (for  I did  not  make  any  note  of  his  case  at  the  time)  I then 
lTrn~.l^f„,ii  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  he  was  treated 

hnwp^r  kas  not  been  at  all  checked.  It  is  only 

very  s^rio^  V present  time  {Aug.  19)  that  I have  begun  to  think 

shwtine  During  this  time  his  sleep  has  been  disturbed  by 

on  as  he  falls  i extending  down  the  leg,  always  coming 

is  small  and  completely.  Latterly  he  has  lost  flesh ; his  pulse 

11  and  quick ; but  he  does  not  sweat  much,  and  his  appetite  is  good.  ^ 
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The  joint  is  now  a good  deal  swollen  and  fluctuating , especially  above  the  base  of 
the  knee-cap,  and  on  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  less  distinctly  below  the  former 
bone.  It  is  tender  on  pressure  about  the  middle  of  the  joint  on  the  outsidi*,  and  alx)ve 
the  knee-cap  on  the  inside.  He  has  great  pain  on  the  slightest  motion  : pain  on  striking 
up  the  leg ; and  on  pressing  the  articulating  surfaces  together,  and  twisting  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh  causes  severe  pain ; but  no  grating  of  the  bones  can  be  felt,  though  perhaps  it 
might  be,  were  not  the  movement  of  the  limb  so  painful  as  to  forbid  persisting  in  attempts 
to  ascertain  it. 

As  I felt  pretty  confident  that  the  joint  contained  pus,  I determined,  although  it  did 
not  point,  to  evacuate  it,  and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  anchylosis  by  keeping 
the  parts  perfectly  quiet,  and  establishing  issues  to  promote  a diversion  of  the  irritation 
of  the  joint.  And  therefore  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 

Aug.  19.  Made  a puncture  with  an  abscess  lancet  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the 
knee-cap,  where  the  skin  was  thinnest.  Blood  fiowed  rather  freely  (about  two  ounces) 
at  first,  but  on  introducing  a director  about  an  ounce  of  synovial  fluid  escaped.  As  no 
pus  appeared,  and  as  the  director  did  not  give  the  sensation  of  touching  any  articular 
surface,  I presumed  I had  only  opened  the  bursa  above  the  knee-cap,  and  thought  it  best 
to  close  the  wound  and  obtain  adhesion  as  soon  as  possible,  by  bringing  the  edges 
together  with  adhesive  plaister ; for  although  blood  continued  flowing  from  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  I expected  the  slight  pressure  would  stop  it.  The  tension  was  dimi- 
nished, and  the  patient  was  relieved  from  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  immediately 
on  the  discharge.  Shortly  after  the  wound  had  been  brought  together  the  knee  began 
to  swell  again  and  feel  distended,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
the  oozing  of  blood,  which  had  been  rather  free,  was  converted  into  a stream,  which 
flowed  freely,  and  was  checked  partially  by  pressure  on  the  artery  at  the  hiji-joint,  but 
still  the  bleeding  continued  for  some  time,  and  he  lost  twenty-six  ounces  of  blood,  when 
he  became  very  faint.  The  swelling  of  the  knee,  which  had  been  at  first  very  hard 
gradually  diminished  and  softened  as  the  blood  flowed.  A tourniquet  was  applied  high 
up,  and  the  bleeding  completely  arrested.  But  he  had  become  so  faint  and  his  pulse  so 
weak  and  fluttering,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  five  ounces  of  wine  and  four 
ounces  of  brandy  before  he  could  be  brought  round. 

Two  hours  after,  I saw  him  again ; he  had  then  rallied,  but  was  still  very  pale,  and 
his  pulse  small,  weak,  and  quick.  The  swelling  of  the  knee,  however,  being  soft,  and 
no  hajmorrhage  having  recurred,  the  tourniquet  was  removed,  and  an  evaporating  lotion 
applied  to  the  knee. 

I presumed  that  the  bleeding  depended  entirely  on  the  increased  vascularity  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  not  from  wound  of  either  of  the  articular  arteries,  which,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  the  cause.  The  almost  immediate  recurrence  of  the  swelling  is 
accounted  for  by  the  closure  of  the  wound  preventing  the  external  escape  of  the  flowing 
blood,  which  was  therefore  retained  in  the  synovial  cavity.  No  further  bleeding  occur- 
red ; but  as  his  health  continued  failing,  it  was  determined  to  amputate  the  knee,  which 
I did,  and  he  recovered. 

On  examining  the  joint,  the  whole  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  capsular  and 
extending  over  the  other  ligaments  of  the  joint  was  found  covered  with  a vascular, 
thick,  soft,  and  granular  substance.  The  cartilage  on  the  edge  of  the  patella  was 
partially  absorbed,  as  also  that  on  the  left  articular  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  and  on  both  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  it  was  partially  removed, 
these  corresponded  to  the  granular  substance  on  the  synovial  membrane ; and  a groove 
on  the  cartilage  of  the  internal  condyle  answered  to  a remarkable  slip  of  the  granular 
substance,  which  crossed  between  and  connected  the  capsular  and  crucial  ligaments. 
There  was  not  any  pus  on  the  joint ; but  the  wound  by  which  the  lancet  had  entered, 
as  it  proved  to  have  done,  was  distinct — J.  F.  S.] 


C.— OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CARTILAGES. 

216.  The  joint-cartilages  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation 
{^Injlammatio  Cartilaginum,  Lat.  ; Entziindung  der  Knorpel,  Germ.; 
Injlammation  des  Cartilages,  Fr.)  and  ulceration,  which  may  thence  be 
propagated  over  the  other  structures  of  the  joint. 

[Before  considering  the  effects  of  inflammation,  and  its  results  on  cartilage,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a view  of  the  opinions  which  have  been,  and  are,  held  as  regards  its  vascularity 
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or  non-vascularity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  there  is  upon  these 
points  whilst  cartilage  is  in  a healthy  state,  and  during  its  growth  but,  also,  because  upon 
rae  or  other  of  these  views  are  founded  tlie  different  opinions  held  in  reference  to  their 
activity  or  passiveness  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  airected. 

Structure  of  Cartilage.— Wua.ja^i  Hunter  (a)  examined  articular  cartilages  previously 
prepared  by  boiling,  or  long-continued  maceration,  and  thus  describes  them  : ‘ When  an 

articular  cartilage  is  well  prepared  it  feels  solt,  yields  to  the  touch,  but  restores  itself  to  its 
former  equality  of  surface  when  the  pressure  is  taken  off.  This  surface,  when  viewed 
through  a glass,  appears  like  a piece  of  velvet.  If  we  endeavour  to  peel  the  cartilage  on  in 
lamella;,  we  find  it  impracticable,  but  if  we  use  a certain  degree  of  force,  it  separates  from 
the  bone  in  small  parcels,  and  we  never  find  the  edge  of  the  remaining  part  oblique,  but 
always  perpendicular  to  the  subjacent  surface  of  the  bone.  If  we  view  this  edge  through  a 
glass,  it  appears  like  the  edge  of  velvet,  a mass  of  short  and  nearly  parallel  fibres  rising  from 
the  tone,  and  terminating  at  the  external  surface  of  the  cartilage ; and  the  bone  itself  is 
planned  out  into  small  circular  dimples  where  the  little  bundles  of  the  cartilaginous 
fibres  were  fixed.  Thus  we  may  compare  the  texture  of  cartilage  to  the  pile  of  velvet, 
its  fibres  rising  up  from  the  bone,  as  the  silky  threads  of  that  rise  from  the  woven  cloth 
or  basis.  In  both  substances  the  short  threads  sink  and  bend  upon  being  compressed,  but 
by  the  power  of  elasticity  recover  their  perpendicular  bearing  as  soon  as  they  are  no 
longer  subjected  to  a compressing  force.  » Now  these  perpendicular  fibres  make 

the  greatest  part  of  the  cartilaginous  substance ; but,  without  doubt,  there  are,  likewise, 
transverse  fibrils  which  connect  them,  and  make  the  whole  a solid  body,  though  these 
last  are  not  easily  seen,  because,  being  very  tender,  they  are  destroyed  in  preparing  the 
cartilage.  * * * The  blood-vessels  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood ; so  that  they  remained  in  a great  measure  unknown  till  the  art  of  filling 
the  vascular  system  with  a liquid  wax  brought  them  to  light.  Nor  even  by  this  method 
are  we  able,  in  adult  subjects,  to  demonstrate  the  vessels  of  the  true  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance ; the  fat-glands  and  ligaments  shall  be  red  with  injected  vessels,  while  not  one 
coloured  speck  appears  upon  the  cartilage  itself.  In  very  young  subjects,  after  a subtle 
injection,  they  are  very  obvious ; and  I have  found  their  course  to  be  as  follows  : all 
round  the  neck  of  the  bone  there  are  a great  number  of  arteries  and  veins  which  ramify 
into  smaller  branches,  and  communicate  with  one  another  by  frequent  anastomoses  like 
those  of  the  mesentery.  This  might  be  called  the  circulus  articuli  vasculosus,  the  vascu- 
lar border  of  the  joint.  The  small  branches  divide  into  still  smaller  ones  upon  the  ad- 
joining surface  in  their  progress  towards  the  centre  of  the  cartilage.  We  are  very  seldom 
able  to  trace  them  into  its  substance,  because  they  terminate  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the 
cartilage,  like  the  vessels  on  the  albuginea  oculi,  when  they  come  to  the  cornea.  The  larger 
vessels  which  compose  the  vascular  circle,  plunge  in  by  a great  number  of  small  holes, 
and  disperse  themselves  into  branches  between  the  cartilage  and  bone.  From  these  again 
there  arises  a crop  of  small  short  twigs,  that  shoot  towards  the  outer  surface ; and  whether 
they  serve  for  nourishing  only,  or  if  they  pour  out  a dewy  fluid,  I shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  However  that  be,  I cannot  help  observing  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  articulating  cartilages  is  very  peculiar,  and  seems  calculated  for  obviating 
great  inconveniences.  Had  they  run  on  the  outer  surface,  the  pressure  and  motion  of  the 
two  cartilages  must  infallibly  have  occasioned  frequent  obstructions,  inflammations,  &c., 
which  would  soon  have  rendered  our  motions  painful,  and  at  last  entirely  deprived  us  of 
them.  But  by  creeping  round  the  cartilaginous  brim,  where  there  is  little  friction,  or 
under  the  cartilage,  where  there  is  none,  they  are  perfectly  well  defended  from  such  ac- 
cidents. It  were  to  be  wished  we  could  trace  the  nerves  of  cartilages : but,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  organs,  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  are  under  a neeessity, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  of  being  satisfied  with  mere  conjecture  ; and  though, 
from  the  great  insensibility  of  a cartilage,  some  have  doubt  of  its  being  furnished  with 
ncrvM ; yet,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  these  are  a sine  qua  non  in  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  animals,  we  have  no  suflicient  reason  to  deny  their  existenee  in  this 
particular  part.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  distribution,  we  may  presume,  from 
analogy,  that  they  follow  the  same  course  with  the  blood-vessels.”  (p.  515-19.) 

Mieschkh  (6)  says  there  is  not  the  least  difference  between  permanent  cartilage  and 
that  which  is  to  to  converted  into  bone.  (p.  15.)  His  observations  in  regard  to  articular 
Mrtilages  do  not,  however,  agree  with  William  Hunter’s  as  regards  their  actual 
librous  structure.  He  observes “ When  articular  cartilages  have  been  thrown  for 
some  time  into  acid,  they  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  other  cartilage  which  was 


(n)  Above  cited. 

(6)  De  Inflammatione  Ossium  eoruraque  Anatome  general!. 


Berolini,  1836.  4to. 
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bony.  They  are  more  easily  split  transversely  than  in  any  other  direction,  their  broken 
surface  presents  a fibrous  appearance,  but  when  placed  under  the  microscope  forthwith  ' 
lose  it,  and  exhibit  none  other  than  a regular  pellucid  substance  with  ovate  corpuscles. 
These  are  ranged  in  the  manner  of  clusters;  their  longitudinal  diameter  is  situated 
transversely,  as  is  very  distinctly  perceived  in  the  thick  cartilage  covering  the  joint 
surface  of  the  knee-cap.  On  the  corpuscles  being  thus  arranged  depends  the  fibrous 
appearance.”  (p.  25.) 

Todd  and  Bowman  (a),  however,  consider  there  is  a difference  between  temporary  and 
articular  cartilage.  In  the  latter  “ the  cells  are  oval  or  roundish,  often  disposed  in  small 
sets  of  two,  three,  or  four,  irregularly  disseminated  through  a nearly  homogeneous  matrix 
which  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  former.”  This,  however,  is  in  reality  all  the  difl'er- 
ence  which  even  they  point  out,  as  although  they  say  “ in  the  inner  part  of  the  cartilages 
of  incrustation  (a  term  applied  to  articular  cartilages  by  some  anatomists)  we  usually 
find  the  cells  assuming  more  or  less  of  a linear  direction  and  pointing  towards  the 
surface,  which  arrangement  is  probably  connected  with  a corresponding  peculiarity  of 
texture  of  the  intercellular  substance,  but  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish ; for 
these  specimens  have  a disposition  to  fracture  in  a regular  manner  along  planes  vertical 
to  the  surface,  and  the  broken  surface  is  striated  in  the  same  direction.”  Yet  had  they 
previously  stated,  in  reference  to  temporary  cartilage,  “ When  ossification  begins,  the 
cells  which  hitherto  were  scattered  without  definite  arrangement  become  disposed  in 
clusters  or  rows,  (Miescher’s  exact  expression  corpuscula  racemorurn  in  modum  con- 
sita,)  the  ends  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  ossifying  part.”  (p.  90.) 

The  fibrous  structure  of  articular  cartilage  as  described  by  'V\Yllia3I  Hunter  is 
explained  in  the  following  way  by  Henle  (b) : — “ I have  sometimes  observed,”  saj-s  he, 

“ the  contour  of  the  cavities  projecting  from  one  longitudinal  row  of  cavities  (m  the 
cartilage)  to  the  next,  and  it  appeared  as  if  a part  of  the  cavity  together  with  the  en- 
closed cells  were  separated  by  a cleft.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  these  are  the  hollow 
parts  of  one  system  of  long  canals  which  twisted,  or  perhaps  also  in  rare  cases  divided 
angularly,  penetrate  the  cartilage  from  its  lower  towards  its  upper  surface,  and  remain 
in  the  cleft  partially  in  the  one  and  partly  in  tlie  other  segment.  By  this  formation  is 
satisfactorily  explained  why  the  articular  cartilage  presents  a fibrous  fractured  surface, 
and  seemed  to  the  old  observers  to  consist  of  fibres  which  ran  perpendicularly  through 
its  thickness.  Next  the  free  surface  they  are  more  lamellar  and  can  be  separated  into 
delicate  plates  (Meckauer).  The  flattened  cells  of  this  layer  have  the  closest  re- 
semblance with  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  often  subside  imper- 
ceptibly into  it ; but  usually  a layer  of  connecting  tissue  forms  the  boundary  between 
them.”  (p.  79G.) 

“ Most  cartilages,”  says  Henle,  “ are  devoid  of  vessels.  The  joint-cartilages  at  their 
adhering  surface  are  in  contact  with  the  very  vascular  bones,  at  their  free  surface  they  are 
overspread  with  synovial  membrane ; in  the  connecting  tissue  of  which,  however,  in  the 
newly  born  child,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  adult,  vessels  pass  from  the  edge,  and  are 
rendered  apparent  by  injection.  Perhaps  they  originally  cover  the  entire  surface  and  sub- 
sequently are  obliterated  towards  the  edge  from  which  they  are  reflected  out  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  upon  the  capsular  ligament.  But  in  the  adult  no  branches  either  from 
the  bone  or  from  the  synovial  membrane  penetrate  into  the  cartilage.”  (pp.  802,  3.) 

“ The  cartilaginous  covering  of  joints  is  not  at  first  separate  from  that  part  of  the 
bone  cartilage  which  will  be  ossified.  During  the  period  of  ossification  there  is  a con- 
siderable layer  of  vessels  between  the  cartilage  and  the  already  perfectly  ossified  parts, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  two  parts”  (as  already  stated  by  Hunter.)  “ Both  have 
irregular  surfaces,  elevations,  and  depressions,  by  which  they  hold  together.  In  'pro- 
portion as  ossification  extends  towards  the  epiphysis,  the  vascular  layer  shrinks  and  the 
adhesion  becomes  more  intimate.  In  newly-born  children,  however,  pretty  wide  but  only 
slightly  branching  canals  with  blood-vessels  from'without,  and  from  the  surface,  covered 
with  synovial  membrane,  penetrate  the  cartilage  deep  enough  to  reach  the  epiphysal 
cartilage.  * * ♦ When  the  formation  of  cartilage  is  completed,  the  vessels  retract  from 
it,  and  in  the  adult  its  nutrition  seems  derived  only  from  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent 
bone  and  perichondrium,  perhaps  in  the  joint  cartilages  also  mediately  from  the  synovia 
which  comes  from  the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  so-called  Haverschian 
glands.  'Phe  taking  up  of  the  plasma  thus  follows  by  saturation  and  thereto  seems  the 
special  use  of  the  cavities  of  cartilage.  * ♦ * Macerated  cartilage  is  often  distinctly 

(a)  Physiologic.vl  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  (ti)  Allgcmeine  Anatomie.  Ix?hrc  \-on  den  Mis- 
Man  chap.  iv.  London,  1S43.  8vo.  chungs  und  Kormbostandtlieilcn  dcs  menschliclicn 
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reddened  by  imbibition  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  and  the  reddening  is  greatei%  the 
more  the  cells  proportionally  exceed  the  basement ; most  distinctly  therefore  m foetol 
cartilage.  If  the  blood  in  the  living  body  carry  unnatural  colouring  substances,  as  lor 
instance  the  bile  pigment,  it  penetrates  the  cartilage,  which,  therefore,  in  jaundice,  be- 
comes yellow,  as  noticed  by  Bichat.”  (pp.  808,  9.)  _ 

Toynbee  («)  observes,  in  reference  to  articular  cartilage : — “ Although  they  are  pro- 
perly considered  as  non-vascular  tissues,  they  appear  to  be  pervaded  by  blood-vessels  at 
an  early  period  of  their  development,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that 
as  growth  proceeds,  the  cartilage  increases,  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  that  had  previously 
been  permeated  by  vessels.  I have  been  able,”  he  continues,  “ to  demonstrate  that 
vessels  are  never  found  within  these  cartilages  when  fully  developed ; but  at  that  period 
vessels  form  convolutions  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  These  vessels  are  separated  from 
articular  cartilage,  at  adult  age,  by  a layer  of  bone ; and  in  fibro-cartilage,  at  the  same 
period,  they  uniformly  terminate  within  the  boundary  of  its  fibrous  tissue.  Over  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  free  surface  of  both  these  tissues  blood-vessels  extend,  but  they  do 
not  penetrate  into  tlieir  substance.  The  investigations  which  are  about  to  be  detailed 
lead,  I think,  to  the  certain  conclusion,  that  articular  cartilage  in  the  adult  state  is  prin- 
cipally nourished  by  fluid  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  cancelli  of  the  bone  to  which 
it  is  attached,  which  exudes  through  the  coats  of  those  vessels,  and  makes  its  way  into 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage  through  the  intermediate  lamella  of  bone.  The  cartilage 
of  fibro-cartilage  is  nourished,  in  like  manner,  by  liquor  sanguinis,  derived  from  vessels 
situated  in  the  contiguous  fibrous  portion.  The  vessels  ramifying  in  a certain  extent  of 
the  free  synovial  surface  of  both  these  species  of  cartilage,  contribute,  doubtless,  to  their 
nutrition,  but  not  to  near  the  same  extent  as  do  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  With 
respect  to  the  actual  process  of  nutrition,  I shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  cells  of 
: these  structures  must  be  regarded  as  having  the  function  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
I those  of  all  non-vascular  tissues,  viz.,  that  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  and  modifying 
■ the  nutrient  liquor.  In  connexion  with  this  process,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  arti- 
, cnlar  cartilage  presents,  in  its  adult  state,  very  minute  canals,  which  may  be  regarded 
L as  existing  for  the  reception  of  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  for  its  circulation  through  the 
i mass  of  cartilage  ; their  presence  is  especially  required  in  this  particular  form  of  carti- 
laginous structure,  from  the  great  degree  of  density  which  it  possesses.  * * >!■  The 
portion  of  bone  upon  which  articular  cartilage  rests  is,  in  some  instances,  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  a distinct  cartilaginous  epiphysis.  In  non-epiphysal  bones,  the  extremity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  performs  the  same  functions  with  regard  to  the  articular 
cartilage  situated  upon  it  as  do  the  epiphyses  in  those  bones  which  are  provided  with 
them.  There  is  this  difference  in  articular  cartilage,  with  regard  to  its  nutrition  during 
and  after  its  development,  that  in  the  former  state  there  is  no  positive  separation  of  it 
from  the  cartilage  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  bone,  and  in  which  its  nourish- 
ing vessels  are  contained  ; whilst,  in  the  latter  state,  these  vessels  are  separated  from 
it  by  an  osseous  lamella.  The  free  surface  of  articular  cartilage  during,  as  well  as 
after,  its  development,  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
cellular  membrane.”  (pp.  162,  3.) 

Toynbee  concludes,  from  examinations  he  has  made,  “that  during  the  most  early 
periods,  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysal  extremities  of  bones  does  not  contain  any  blood- 
vessels, and  that,  notwithstancfing  their  absence,  the  cells  of  this  cartilage  are  developed, 
and  its  growth  carried  on ; and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  cells  of  the  epiphysal  and  the 
articular  cartilage  are  formed  and  developed  without  the  presence  of  vessels;”  and 

E“  that,  at  the  more  early  period  of  foetal  development,  the  synovial  surface  of  cartilage 
does  not  contain  blood-vessels.”  (pp.  164,  5.) 

According  to  the  same  observer,  in  the  second  stage  of  development  the  epiphysal 
^rtilage  “ presents,  except  at  its  articular  surface,  numerous  depressions  of  various 
depths.  The  deepest  may  be  regarded  as  canals,  some  of  which  are  single,  others  bifid ; 
they  terminate  in  blind  sacs.  The  direction  of  some  of  these  canals  is  towards  the  centre 
of  the  epiphysis,  of  others  towards  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  osseous  shaft,  and  of 
■ others  towards  the  articular  cartilage.  Some  of  these  canals  are  of  a large  size,  and 
: are  frequently  considerably  dilated  at  their  blind  extremities.  They  do  not  penetrate 
unto  the  substance  of  the  articular  cartilage;  they  are  for  the  reception  of  branches  of 
saliferous  vessels.  When  the  epiphysis  is  minutely  injected,  the  depressions  upon  its 
; surtax  will  be  found  to  contain  congeries  of  convoluted  vessels,  which  are  more  drawn 
! out  the  deeper  the  depression,  until  at  length,  in  the  interior  of  the  canals  and  their 
.;aivisions,  single  and  nearly  straight  vessels  are  found.  These  epiphysal  vessels  have  a 
I very  peculiar  disposition.  They  consist  of  an  artery  having  a course  more  or  less 
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straight,  which  terminates  in  a dilatation,  or  in  convoluted  branches,  from  which  tlie 
vein  arises.  From  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  these  vessels,  which  converge  towards, 
and  form  convolutions  internal  to  the  articular  cartilage,  it  may  lie  inferred  that  they  > 
supply  the  cells  of  the  latter  with  a nutrient  fluid.  As  the  articular  cartilage  increases  ^ 
in  thickness,  and  the  ossific  nucleus  which  is  developed  in  the  cpiphysal  cartilage  be- 
comes larger,  these  vessels  gradually  recede  from  between  them,  and  leave  a consider- 
able ma-'s  of  non-vascular  cartilage  between  the  osseous  nucleus  and  the  synovial . 
membrane ; all  of  this  appears  to  be  articular  cartilage,  which  is  now  nourished  by  ^ 
the  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus.  The  supply  of  blood-vessels  in  the  cancelli  of. 
the  osseous  nucleus  is  remarkably  abundant ; they  are  large,  and  are  separated  from  the*, 
surrounding  cartilage  by  an  extremely  delicate  lamina  of  bone,  which  is  principally  * 
made  up  of  osseous  cells.  I am  induced  to  believe  that  at  this  stage  of  development,  as  in: 
adult  age,  the^  fluid  passes  from  the  bone  into  the  cartilage  and  nourishes  it.  • • • The* 
articular  cartilage,  at  this  early  period  of  life,  is  thicker  than  in  the  adult  state.  A1-;  i 
though  devoid  of  canals  for  the  reception  of  blood-vessels,  it  presents  numerous  minuted 
canals,  which  pervade  that  portion  of  it  contiguous  to  the  osseous  nucleus,  and  theyj 
course  from  the  latter  towards  the  synovial  membrane,  which,  however,  tliey  do  not  < 
reach.  * • * They  are  minute,  and  extremely  numerous ; they  divide,  sub-divide,  and  j 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  form  dilatations.  The  parietes  of  these  canals  pre-.- 
sent  distinct  rounded  cells,  which  in  some  places  are  arranged  in  rows  and  groups.  The* 
substance  between  these  tubes  is  transparent,  and  contains  no  corpuscles.  The  articulan 
cartilage  above  described  is  gradually  being  converted  into  bone  during  the  whole  of 
life.”  (p.  165-7.) 

The  nutrient  vessels  of  articular  cartilage  during  its  development,  which  are  situated* 
betwixt  it  and  its  synovial  membrane,  “ are  contained  and  ramify  in  a considerable  layer  i 
of  cellular  tissue,”  by  which  that  membrane  is  attached  to  the  articular  cartilage,  and, 
from  which  Toynbee  detached  nearly  the  whole.  His  statement,  however,  that  “ these* 
vessels  have  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  under  the  name  of  ‘ circnlusi 
articuli  vasculosus,’  ” is  quite  incorrect,  as  reference  to  the  passage  already  quoted  willli 
prove ; in  which  Hunter  says,  they  “ plunge  in  by  a great  number  of  small  holes,  andl 
disperse  themselves  into  branches  between  the  cartilage  and  the  bone ;”  and  not  “ on  the  J 
entire  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage,”  as  described  by  Toynbee.  “ It  is  difficult,'.! 
says  this  latter  writer,  “ to  state  generally  at  what  period  of  fmtal  existence  these  vessels** 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  first  stage  as  forming  convolutions  around  the  joints  J 
are  prolonged  upon  its  (the  articular  cartilage’s)  surface.”  But,  after  having  studied* 
with  care  these  stages,  he  states,  that  “ at  between  the  third  and  fourth  month  of  fcetah 
life  these  vessels  are  simply  a mass  of  delicate  convolutions,  situated  between  the  sj-no<' 
vial  membrane  ; at  the  fifth  month,  these  convolutions  are  somewhat  unravelled,  so  aia 
to  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a line ; and  a'4 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  they  are  drawn  out  and  prolonged  to  the  distanart 
of  a line  and  a half.  At  this  stage,  these  vessels  consist  of  arteries  of  considerable  size* 
which  radiate  in  a straight  course  from  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  They 
give  off  but  few  branches,  and,  previous  to  terminating,  divide  and  sub-divide,  but  d»il 
not  much  diminish  in  size.  They  terminate  by  turning  and  forming  loops  with  th« 
small  veins.  Subsequent  to  the  eighth  month  these  vessels  begin  to  recede  in  their  cou^d 
and  at  birth,  and  the  periods  subsequent  to  it,  they  are  again  found  to  be  gathered  imi 
mediately  around  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  After  these  ves^l 
have  receded,  the  position  they  occupied  at  the  more  early  periods  may  be  for  some  ti^ 
detected  by  the  white  aspect  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  cartilage  and  the  synovia « 
membrane.”  In  the  knee-joint  there  is  a little  difference : “ The  arteries  which  liav**! 
run  straight  towards  the  centre  of  circulation,  give  off  small  branches,  forming  a delicat  .* 
net-work  communicating  with  the  small  veins,  and  terminate  either  by  turning  in  thei  i 
course,  and  forming  broad  loops  with  the  venous  radicles,  or  empty  themselves  into  :■ 
single  vessel  from  which  the  veins  arise.”  (p.  168.) 

'Fhe  canals  in  adult  cartilage,  already  mentioned,  Toynbee  describes  as  “irrcgnlai 
in  their  distribution ; some  are  merely  dilated  cavities ; frequently  several  of  th»-. 
cavities  are  elongated  and  arranged  serially,  nmning  from  the  attached  towards  m 
free  surfaces  of  the  cartilage.  At  the  free  or  synovial  surface  these  canals  do  not  exist- 
the  cells  of  the  texture  at  this  part  being  elongated  and  flattened,  and  having  their  Ion; 
diameters  parallel  to  the  free  surface.  These  canals  contain  a transparent  fluid,  whici 
is  seen  to  ooze  from  them  after  a section.  It  is  most  probable  that  tlie  uninjecte*- 
vessels  mentioned  by  Meckel,  Bichat,  and  others,  were  these  canals  and  sinuses.- 
(pp.  169-70.)  The  observations  just  alluded  to  are  the  following : — Meckel  (a)  sap 
(fl)  Ilnndbucli  dcr  Mensclilichcn  Anatomic,  vol.i.  Hal®  ct  Berol.,  1815-20. 
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“ Cartilages  do  not  receive  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  although  in  cutting  thern  distinct 
vessels  are  frequently  observed  in  their  substance.”  Bichat  (a)  observes  that  in  cai  ti- 
lage  “ no  blood-vessels  are  distinguishable.  The  exhalant  systena  carries  only  white 
juices;  but  as  this  system  is  continued  to  the  arteries  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  so 
that  the  organic  sensibility  is  there  elevated  by  weak  irritants,  and  so  brought  iido 
relation  with  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  that  they  pass  readily,  whence  arises  the 
redness  which  cartilage  assumes,  as  seen  in  inflammation,  wounds,  &c.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  occurs  in  inflamed  conjunctiva,  &c.  When  the  irritation  ceases,  the  sensi- 
bility resumes  its  natural  type,  and  the  red  globules  at  the  same  time  become  alien  to  the 
cartilage,  which  recovers  its  whiteness.  We  know  not  the  nature  of  the  white  fluids 
ordinarily  circulating  in  the  vascnlar  system  of  cartilage.  They  are  very  susceptible  of 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  the  bile,  or,  at  least,  of  its  colouring  substance,  when  difiPiised 
throughout  the  animal  economy  in  jaundice.”  (p.  129-30.)  Mullek(6)  states,  that  “ in 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilage,  there  are  blood-vessels,  but  few  in  number.”  (p.  362.) 

In  Brodie’s  opinion  the  cartilages  are  vascular.  He  says ; — “ Up  to  the  period  of  ^owth 
being  concluded,  we  must  suppose  the  articular  cartilages  to  be  vascular,  otherwise  we 
cannot  account  for  the  changes  of  bulk  and  figure  which  mark  their  progress  towards 
complete  development.  In  the  child,  canals  or  sinuses  may  be  seen  ramifying  through 
their  substance,  containing  blood,  and  manifestly  intended  to  answer  the  purposes,  though 
not  constructed  with  the  distinct  tunics  of  ordinary  blood-vessels.  In  the  adult  person 
these  canals  for  the  distribution  of  blood  are  not  perceptible.  This  proves  that  they 
are  very  minute,  but  not  that  they  are  altogether  wanting.”  (p.  111.)  He  also  supports 
his  opinion  by  the  analogy  of  “ the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye,  in  which  no  vascular 
structure  can  be  detected  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  existence  of  vessels  in 
! it  is  proved  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  disease ; and  when  it  is  inflamed  such 
vessels  become  distinctly  visible,  injected  with  red  blood.  So  we  meet  with  occasional 
1 though  rare  instances  of  vessels  containing  red  blood  extending  from  a diseased  bone 
I into  the  cartilage  covering  it.”  Also  by  the  exposure  of  the  joint  cartilages  to  friction 
f without  being  atfected  by  it,  which  “ cannot  be  explained  unless  we  admit  the  cartilages 
to  possess  a power  of  reparation  ; and  this  mnst  be  supposed  to  depend,  as  in  other  tex- 
tures, on  the  action  of  blood-vessels  modified  by  that  of  the  absorbents.”  And  lastly, 
he  brings  forward  the  occasional  conversion  of  an  articular  cartilage  “ into  a number 
of  ligamentous  fibres,  each  of  which  is  connected  by  one  extremity  to  the  bone,  whilst 
the  other  is  loose  towards  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Here  is  a morbid  alteration  of  struc- 
ture, the  occurrence  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  such  a vascular  appa- 
ratus entering  into  the  formation  of  cartilage  as  enables  new  materials  to  be  deposited 
and  old  materials  to  be  absorbed,  and  without  which  morbid  alterations  of  structure  do 
not  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body.”  (p.  111-13.) 

Toynbee,  however,  asserts,  that  “ into  the  substance  of  healthy  cartilage  he  has  never 
been  able  to  trace  blood-vessels,  and  his  researches  induce  him  to  believe  that  they  do 
not  possess  any.  (p.  170.)  Of  the  same  opinion,  also,  is  Beclard  (c),  who  says : — “ These 
cartilages  have  no  vessels ; delicate  injections  and  microscopic  examinations  exhibit  the 
capillary  vessels  terminating  at  the  circumference  and  adhering  surface  without  ever 
penetrating  their  substance.”  (p.  466.)  And  Cruvelhier  (d)  still  more  decidedly  affirms, 
that  “the  diarthrodial  cartilages  do  not  present  any  trace  of  organization.”  (p.  162.) 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I trust,  be  sufficient  apology  in  regard  to  this  long 
anatomical  digression,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  William  Hunter  appears  to 
have  held  generally  very  correct  views  on  the  structure  of  cartilage,  excepting  as  to  its 
fibrous  character.  The  reader  will  also  be  struck  with  the  near  resemblance  of  the 
opinions  held  by  Toynbee  and  Henle.  I have,  indeed,  mentioned  those  of  the  latter 
author  first,  as  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  it  was  convenient  so  to  do.  But  the  state- 
mente  of  both  were  published  in  the  same  year,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  either 
could  have  had  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  other. — J.  F.  S.] 


At  first,  the  patient  feels  only  little  and  passing  pain,  which  is  increased 
Iby  the  motions  of  the  joint,  but  ceases  when  it  is  at  rest.  It  gradually 
ibecomes  continuous,  and  spreads  from  the  joint  over  the  bones.  After 
Iseveral  weeks  or  months,  the  swelling  of  the  joint  is  affected  with  a slight 
iextemal  inflammation.  This  swelling  is  neither  great  nor  fluctuating,  and 
has  pretty  much  the  form  of  the  joint.  After  a shorter  or  longer  time, 


(o)  Anatomie  Gencrale,  vol.  iii.  Edit.  1812. 

W Ilandbuch  der  Phyaiologie,  vol.  i.  Coblentz, 


(c)  Anatomie  Gencrale. 

(d)  Observations  sur  les  Cartilages  Diartliro- 
diaux ; in  Archives  Gcnerales  de  Medecine,  vol.  iv, 
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suppuration  in  the  joint  occurs  : it  breaks,  and  hectic  fever  destroys  the 
patient.  Althougli  the  course  of  this  disease  is  nearly  always  insidious  in 
its  beginning,  peculiar  conditions  may  increase  the  symptoms,  and  the 
disease  assume  an  acute  form, 

Mayo  (a)  speaks  of  “three  distinct  forms  of  ulceration”  of  joint-cartilages,  which,  al- 
though they  may  be  occasionally  combined,  are  oftener  met  with  separately,  (p.  49.) 
First.  Rapid  absorption  of  cartilage  beginning  on  its  synovial  aspect ; the  new  surface 
if  cartilaginous,  being  smooth  and  unaltered  in  structure  ; if  of  bone,  healthy  ; the  abl 
sorption  of  cartilage  being  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  capsular  synovial  mem- 
brane. (p.  50.)  This  form  is  “ of  rare  occurrence.  The  absorption  of  cartilage  takes 
place  rapidly.  It  is  attended  with  severe  pain,  with  inflammation  of  the  capsular  sy- 
novial ligament,  and  generally  with  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  adjacent  to  the 
joint.  The  only  favourable  termination  of  the  disease,  that  I have  witnessed,  is  anchy- 
losis. Second.  Chronic  ulceration  of  cartilage  beginning  on  its  synovial  aspect,  produ- 
cing an  irregularly  excavated  surface  with  fibrous  or  brush-like  projections  of  the  carti- 
lage and  synovial  membrane,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  capsular  synovid  mem- 
brane, and  sometimes  of  the  same  membrane  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  cartilage,  the 
bone  and  the  surface  of  cartilage  towards  it  being  healthy,  (p.  53.)  Third.  Ab^rp- 
tion  of  cartilage  beginning  on  the  surface  towards  the  bone,  attended  with  inflammation 
of  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  bone,  with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
sometimes  with  sensible  vascularity  of  the  cartilage  itself.”  (p.  59.) 

[As  to  the  inflammation  of  cartilage,  if  such  there  be,  Wilson  (b)  obsen'es,  “the  • 
active  powers  of  life  are  possessed  by  articular  cartilages  in  a very  limited  degree,  so  • 
much  so,  that  the  ocular  demonstration  is  wanting  of  their  being  capable  of  inflamma^  ■ 
tion.  This  affection  is  in  other  parts  marked  by  a state  of  vessels  easily  distinguished, . 
by  the  eye  and  by  the  touch ; but,  as  vessels  are  not  to  be  seen  or  felt  in  these  cartilage^  . 
we  have  not  sufficiently  decisive  proofs  of  inflammation  ever  taking  place  in  them.  I : 
have  never  seen  in  articular  cartilages,  which  were  completely  formed,  any  vessels  • 
either  filled  with  its  own  blood  or  having  its  cavity  distended  by  injection.”  (pp.  327, 28.)  i 

John  Hunter  (c)  takes  no  notiee  of  this  point  at  all;  but,  after  speaking  of  the  ■ 
union  of  fractured  cartilage  by  bone,  proceeds ; — “ Sometimes  the  inflammation  goes  on  i 
to  suppuration ; but  they  (the  cartilages)  seem  to  have  insufficient  power  to  adWt  of  f 
ulceration,  yet  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  absorbents  of  other  parts,  as  in  white  swell-  - 
ings,  when  suppurated,  the  cartilaginous  ends  are  removed  by  the  absorbents  on  the  f 
surface  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  that  the  cartilage  covers.  It  may  be  ulcerated  in  this  i 
manner  in  other  joints  also : in  the  knee  we  find  all  the  different  stages  of  absorption  of  i 
cartilage  ; granulations  will  shoot  from  under  the  cartilage,  and  sometimes,  when  there  t 
is  not  much  matter  in  the  joint,  these  granulations  will  inosculate  and  form  a bony  f 
union,  (p.  535.) 

Wilson  says  that  “the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  andd 
is  reflected  from  it  over  part  of  the  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  articular  cartilage,  will  ,1 
indeed  sometimes  pass  a little  way  on  the  surface ; it  there  becomes  inseparably  con-  r 
nected  with  the  cartilage,  and  its  appearance  is  then  lost.”  But  he  continues : — “ In  a i 
diseased  state  of  joint,  I certainly  have  seen  the  surfaces  of  the  articular  cartila^n 
covered  by  a membrane,  but  this  membrane  1 have  no  reason  to  believe  to  have  l>een  a 
originally  more  than  a coating  of  coagulable  lymph;  it  is  of  different  degrees  of  thick-, 
ness,  and  at  first  easily  peels  from  the  surface  it  covers,  but  it  soon  becomes  orgauiaed* 
and  very  vascular.  In  a preparation,  belonging  to  the  Windmill-street  museum,  vesseblf 
seem  to  pass  from  this  new  formed  membrane  into  little  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  4 
the  cartilage,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  but  that  absorbent  vessels  may  be  among  | 
these,  and  which  are  employed,  along  with  the  absorbents  from  the  bone,  in  rcmovmgJ 
the  articular  cartilage.  * * • I do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  remoial  u 
being  attempted  partially  by  vessels  belonging  to  their  own  substance,  so  as  to  produce  '< 
some  of  the  appearances  called  ulceration  of  cartilages;  but  we  are  deficient  in  proofs'! 
of  this,  and,  from  what  I have  observed  of  the  state  and  appearance  of  diseased  joints,  I 
am  induced  to  abide  by  the  opinion  entertained  by  John  Hunter,  that  the  removal  of  ■ 
articular  cartilages  is  generally  effected  by  the  vessels  of  the  neighbouring  more  vascular* 
parts,  viz.,  of  the  bones  and  synovial  ligaments,  and  occasionally  by  the  vessels  of  co- 
agulated and  organized  lymph.”  (pp.  328,  29.) 

(a)  On  Ulceration  of  the  Cartilages  of  Joints ; in  the  parts  composing  the  Skeleton,  and  on  tlie  Wf 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  easesofthellonesand  Joints,  &c.  Lend.,  liCO.  svo. 

(b)  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  (c)  Lectures;  Palmxb'b  Ejiition. 
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Brodte,  however,  holds  there  is  “ sufficient  to  prove  that  the  articular  cartilages  may 
e absorbed  or  ulcerated  from  the  action  of  their  own  vessels,  and  that  the  ulceration  may 
egiii,  and  frequently  does  begin,  on  that  surface  which  is  towards  the  articular  cavitj^. 
it  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  many  instances  the  ulceration  o^gins  m 
uother  situation,  and  I have  freciuently  seen  the  cartilage  abraded  where  it  had  been 
1 contact  with  the  bone,  while  on  the  surface,  towards  the  Cavity  of  the  joint,  it  re- 
laiiied  smooth  and  perfect.  Under  these  circumstances  the  space  formed  by  the  ab- 
arption  of  the  cartilage  becomes  filled  up  by  a vascular  substance  resembling  granula- 
ons,  and  uniting  the  bone  and  cartilage  to  each  other.  In  whatever  way  the  ulcera- 
ioii  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  produced  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
t and  the  ulceration  of  soft  parts  : suppuration  seldom  takes  place  while  the  ulcer  of 
lie  cartilage  is  small,  and  often  the  disease  proceeds  so  far  as^  to  cause  caries  of  the 
ones  to  a great  extent  without  matter  being  formed  in  the  joint.  This  circumstance 
5 deserving  of  notice.  It  has  long  been  established,  that  suppuration  may  take  place 
rithout  ulceration,  and  it  appears  that,  in  this  instance,  ulceration  occurs  without  the 
brmation  of  pus.”  (pp.  11(3,  17.) 

Lawrence  (a)  also  says,  that  “ ulceration  of  cartilage”  not  only  takes  place  from  other 
auses,  but  “ as  an  original  affection  of  the  joints.  Without  any  disease  of  the  synovial 
aembrane,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident  or  injury,  it  may  commence  as  a 
irimary  or  original  affection  of  the  joint  itself.  The  ulceration  is  attended  with  two 
ircumstances  which  are  very  different  from  those  we  observe  in  ulceration  of  other 
tructures.  There  is  no  formation  of  pus,  nor  do  we  ever  find  granulations  produced 
rom  diseased  cartilages — no  attempt  at  reproduction  of  the  cartilaginous  structure, 
llthough  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  may  be  in  the  first  instance  limited  to  the  cartila- 
pnous  structure  itself,  yet  it  soon  involves  other  parts  of  the  joint.  It  extends  in  the 
irst  place  to  the  bony  articular  extremities,  which  become  ulcerated,  and  are,  in  common 
anguage,  rendered  carious ; the  synovial  membrane  and  external  soft  parts  about  the 
oint  become  inflamed : small  abscesses  form  and  break  externally ; a succession  of  these 
hkes  place  in  various  parts  of  the  joint,  and  a number  of  fistulous  openings  are  established 
bout  the  joint,  giving  place  to  matter,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  carious  portions  of  bone. 
The  ulcerative  process  often  extends  to  the  ligaments  that  connect  the  articulations ; the 
onsequence  of  which  is,  that  the  bones  are  no  longer  retained  in  their  relative  positions, 
ut  are  thrown  into  certain  unnatural  directions  by  the  action  of  the  strong  muscles  of 
he  limb.”  (p.  483.) 

According  to  Key’s  views,  the  ulceration  of  cartilages,  commonly  so  called,  depends 
n four  conditions,  in  three  of  which  “ the  cartilage,”  he  says  (b),  “ is  not  absorbed  per 
f,  but  through  the  agency  of  a stinicture,  probably  evolved  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ompleting  that  process,”  and  the  fourth  is  “ the  result  of  disorganization  of  texture.” 
'he  first  two  forms,  viz.,  “ the  loss  of  articular  cartilage  that  attends  upon  the  chronic 
iflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  more  active  destruction  of  the  articular 
irtilage  that  attends  acute  inflammation  of  the  joint,”  appear  to  me  simply  modifica- 
ons  of  the  same  process  by  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and,  therefore,  to 
e considered  as  one  form,  either  in  its  chronic  or  acute  stage,  as  may  be,  the  result 
f which  is  the  production  of  a vascular  and  absorbing  membrane  from  the  synovial 
lembrane.  The  next  is  “ the  absorption  of  cartilage  that  accompanies  strumous  disease 
f the  cancellated  structure  of  bone,”  or  that  condition  mentioned  by  Brodie,  in  which 
the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bones  is  the  part  primarily  affected ; in  consequence 
f which  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  cartilages  covering  their  articulating  surfaces.” 
).  226.)  The  consideration  of  this  form  must  be  deferred  to  Inflammation  of  the  Joint- 
ids  of  Bones,  (par.  221-24.)  The  last  condition,  much  less  frequent,  is  that  in  which 
ey  says,  “ that  structure  (cartilage)  appears  to  undergo  a change  in  its  organization, 
idependent  of  foreign  agency.  * ’•'  * An  action  altogether  different  from  absorption, 
id  analagous  to  the  softening  of  the  intervertebral  substance.”  To  which  he  applies 
le  term  “ disintegration,  in  contradistinction  to  absorption,  the  one  being  a loss  of  sub- 
ance  from  an  absorbing  action,  the  other  being  the  result  of  a disorganization  of  tex- 
re.  It  is  the  primary  ulceration  of  cartilage  described  by  authors.”  (pp.  134,  35.) 

Of  the  absorption  of  cartilage  by  a new  membrane  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
novial  membrane, 

EY  (c)  thus  speaks: — “ In  a manner  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  the  process 
removing  dead  bone,  does  nature  achieve  the  task  of  absorbing  the  cartilaginous 
nicture  covering  the  articular  extremities  of  bones.  These  structures  possess  but 
,,  (a)  Lectures  in  Lancet. 

v(^B,i  jn  Ul<=e™tivo  Process  ; (c)  On  the  Ulcerative  Process  in  Joints : in  Med.- 

•■neU.H.ilnr.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii. 
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a low  degree  of  organization ; in  their  healthy  condition  they  present  very  few  of  i 
tlie  characters  of  animal  vitality ; they  exhibit  scarcely  any  trace  of  red  blood  vessels, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  their  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
connect  them  with  the  surrounding  structures,  as  part  of  a whole.  Under  disease  they 
exhibit  that  want  of  action  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  limited  extent  of  their  • 
organization.  In  acute  inflammation  of  a joint,  while  the  synovial  membrane  and  liga- 
ments are  much  altered,  the  cartilage  appears  unchanged  in  colour  or  in  texture,  and  : 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  increased  action  going  on  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  cartilage  becomes,  under  disease,  softer  somewhat  in  texture ; but  this  change  may , 
be  as  well  attributed  to  the  absence  of  pressure  as  to  the  effect  of  inflammatory  action ; : 
for  healthy  joints  when  kept  long  at  rest  are  found  to  undergo  a similar  change,  on: 
their  cartilaginous  surface,  from  the  want  of  that  pressure  to  which  they  have  beent 
accustomed,  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  due  consistence.  •. 
There  are,  however,  some  forms  of  inflammation  under  which  the  cartilage,  very  early » 
in  the  disease,  undergoes  a change  of  structure  : these  instances  are  much  less  frequent,!, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary __rule.”  (pp.  216,  17.) 

“ The  progress  of  ulceration  in  cartilage  covering  the  ends  of  bone,”  continues  Ket,  , 
“ is  not  uniform  in  its  course.  The  means  by  which  it  is  effected  vary  according  to  the  ( 
cause  that  gives  rise  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  acute  synovial  inflammation,  or^i 
of  a chronic  affection  of  that  membrane : it  is  occasionally  found  as  a primary  affection,', 
independent  of  the  other  textures  of  the  joint.  * * ♦ l am  inclined  to  believe  that  in-: 
flammation  of  this  membrane  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilagfte 
This  opinion  I have  been  led  to  adopt  from  the  examination  of  a considerable  number  i 
of  diseased  joints,  in  which  ulceration  of  cartilage  has  been  found  to  exist  in  different  ! 
degrees  of  progress  from  its  most  advanced  stage,  in  which  the  bone  has  been  entirely] 
denuded,  to  the  very  incipient  abrasion  of  its  surface  or  margin.  The  history  of  somei 
of  these  cases,  together  with  the  morbid  appearances,  has  also  satisfactorily  proved  thei 
existence  of  a long-continued  synovial  affection,  before  any  alteration  of  the  cartilagiuonii 
surface  could  have  taken  place,  as  the  cartilage  in  some  has  been  quite  sound,  with  the  ' 
exception  of  a slight  loss  of  substance  at  the  edge  of  the  bone,  where  the  synovial  menu 
brane  is  reflected  from  it:  while  the  symptoms  of  diseased  joint  have  exbted  for  man; 
mouths,  with  pain  over  a large  part  of  the  synovial  surface,  and  general  swelling  of  the' 
joint.  * * * The  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  that  leads  to  ulceration  09c 
cartilage  in  the  ordinary  strumous  affection  of  joints  in  the  adult,  is  not,  as  far  as  m; 
observation  goes,  of  the  most  acute  kind.  * * ♦ The  less  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  as4 
suming  various  shades  of  activity  between  the  chronic  and  the  acute  forms,  rarely  occna 
for  any  great  length  of  time  without  the  cartilage  participating  in  the  mischief.  Thin 
may  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  peculiarity  of  those  constitutions  in  which  sub-acnta 
inflammation  seems  to  have  a spontaneous  origin.  The  knee-joint  is  most  frequently  ob-  • 
served  to  suffer  disorganization  from  this  form  of  inflammation.  ♦ » * When  the  mom 
acute  symptoms  are  subdued  (by  treatment)  the  membrane  sometimes  fails  to  regain  it' 
normal  condition,  passing  into  a chronic  form  of  action  so  slight  as  to  attract  but  littl# 
attention,  and  often  regarded  as  stifiness  that  will  yield  to  exercise  and  passive  motion 
This  slight  degree  of  inflammation  that  remains  often  lays  the  foundation  of  futnw 
mischief,  especially  if  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  health  is  not  adverted  to  after  thd 
acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  The  nature  of  the  remedies  employer 
always  leaves  the  patient  in  a state  of  weakness  and  irritability,  under  which  the  low 
degree  of  action  that  remains  in  the  joint  will  be  disposed  to  assume  the  ulceratiw 
form.  ♦ * * This  state  of  joint  as  the  disease  advances  is  usually  attended  with  mor. 
pain,  than  when  the  disease  assumes  from  the  commencement  the  chronic  form ; th. 
intervals  of  ease  become  short  and  few ; and  the  action  goes  on  with  but  little  inter 
ruption  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  In  the  chronic  form  of  synovial  inflammation  iha 
occurs  in  indolent  habits  of  a strumous  tendency,  especially  in  persons  below  the  age  c 
puberty,  years  often  elapse  before  the  ulcerative  process  is  completed.  The  symptom 
are  proportionally  mild  in  their  course.  The  joint  is  not  much  swelled,  the  genert; 
and  uniform  fulness  of  the  joint,  so  characteristic,  as  Brodie  has  observed  of  the  mosi 
acute  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  is  absent ; the  joint  appeare  as  i 
the  bones  themselves  were  enlarged,  an  appearance  as  much  produced  by  the  shrinkin ; 
of  the  limb  alwve  and  below  the  joint  as  by  the  swelling  of  the  joint  itself.  The  swcl  i! 
ing  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  joint  depends  on  the  degree  of  inflammation  present  in  ti  I 
synovial  membrane,  and  the  consequent  effusion  in  me  soft  parts.  In  the  most  chron< 
forms  the  bones  can  almost  be  felt  through  their  ligamentous  investments ; in  the  Ic  * 
chronic  forms,  when  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  a shorter  period,  there  is  cfiusion  < 
albumen  in  the  soft  structures  surrounding  the  joint,  which  increases  its  volume,  pr,' 
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venting  the  bones  being  distinctly  felt,  nnd  in  some  measure  altering  the  form  of  the 

joint,  (pp.  218-22.)  , . , , , 

“ The  patella  and  the  extremity  of  the  femur  are  the  parts  on  which  the  ulcerative 
process  can  be  best  traced,  on  account  of  the  disease  being  in  these  less  advanced.^  In 
the  former  bone,  the  first  part  that  commonly  gives  way  to  ulceration  is  the^  margin  of 
the  cartilage,  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  from  it.  At  this  point  sulci  of 
different  depths  are  formed,  which  cannot  be  always  distinguished  until  the  thickened 
edge  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  raised.  The  ulcerated  surface  sometimes  exhibits 
parallel  vascular  lines,  verging  towards  the  centre,  and  having  their  origin  from  the 
synovial  membrane.  The  synovial  membrane  at  this  part,  if  the  vessels  are  well  filled 
with  fine  injection,  appears  highly  vascular  and  fringed,  or  villous,  like  a mucous  mem- 
brane. This  increased  vascularity  is  particularly  noticeable  at  the  edge  of  the  membrane 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  fringed  margin  that  correspond  to  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  cartilage ; the  other  parts  of  the  synovial  membrane  have  their  vascularity  but 
slightly  increased.  This  highly  vascular  fringe  of  membrane  is  a newly  organised,  and 
will  be  found  in  some  parts  to  be  a superadded,  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
ulceration  of  the  contiguous  cartilage.  It  may,  when  recently  formed,  be  raised  in  some 
parts  from  the  synovial  membrane,  but  is  found  to  adhere  very  slightly  to  that  part  of  the 
cartilage  where  ulceration  is  going  on ; this  adhesion  is  not  perceived  imless  the  joint 
is  opened  with  great  care.  * * * The  process,  therefore,  by  which  the  ulceration  of  car- 
tilage is  in  this  case  effected,  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  sequestrum  of  the 
cylindrical  bones  imder  necrosis  takes  place.  Indisposed  to  ulceration,  from  the  low 
degree  of  its  organization,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  newly  organised  synovial  surface, 
which  is  rendered  highly  vascular,  and  by  means  of  its  villous  processes  forms  a groove 
in  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  thus  commencing  the  work  of  destruction.  The  cartilage 
at  the  edge  is  sometimes  entirely  destroyed,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  bone,  in  which  case 
vascular  granulations  also  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  exposed  bone,  and  assist  the 
membrane  in  the  work  of  absorption.  This,  however,  is  more  usually  observed  in 
the  most  acute  form  of  inflammation.  In  the  more  chronic  form,  the  vascular  fringe 
of  synovial  membrane  contracts  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  in  which 
ulcei-ation  is  going  on,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a new  membrane,  which 
spreads  gradually  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  A diseased  joint  is  hardly  ever 
examined  without  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  the  bones  partly  covered  with  this  pulpy 
membrane.  When  injected,  its  vascularity  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  activity 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  joint;  when  first  formed  it  exhibits  considerable  vascularity 
during  the  ulcerative  process : when  the  cartilage  has  been  wholly  absorbed,  and  the 
ulcerative  process  has  been  checked  by  the  inflammation  being  arrested,  this  membrane 
then  serves  another  purpose ; it  becomes  the  medium  of  union  between  opposed  surfaces 
of  bone,  or  the  means  of  anchylosis.  Long  after  all  inflammation  has  subsided,  one  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  is  often  found  adhering  to  the  tibia  by  means  of  this  mem- 
brane, which  appears  white  and  ligamentous ; a layer  of  cartilage  often  remaining  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  the  bones,  as  if  the  process  of  ulceration  were  arrested.”  (p. 
223-226.) 

Goodsir  (a)  holds  with  Key  in  the  deposit  from  the  synovial  membrane  being  the 
cause  of  ulceration  in  cartilage ; for,  as  “ in  the  thin  articular  cartilages  of  the  adult 
human  subject,  few  or  no  vessels  can  be  detected,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  process  of 
ulceration  in  cartilage,  it  cannot  be  the  usual  blood-vessels  of  the  part  which  are  the 
active  agents,  still  less  likely  is  it  that  lymphatics,  the  existence  of  which  has  never  been 
asserted. in  this  texture,  are  the  absorbing  instniments.”  He  then  proceeds : — “ If  a thin 
section,  at  right  angles,  be  made  through  the  articular  cartilages  of  a joint,  at  any  part 
where  it  is  covered  by  gelatinous  membrane  in  scrofulous  disease,  or  by  false  membrane 
in  simple  inflammatory  condition  of  the  joint,  and  if  this  section  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  present  the  following  appearances.  On  one  edge  of  the  section  is  the  cartilao-e 
unaltered,  with  its  corpuscles  natural  in  position  and  size.  On  the  opposite  edge,  Is 
the  gelatinous,  or  false  membrane,  both  consisting  essentially  of  nucleated  particles, 
intermixed,  especially  in  the  latter,  with  fibres  and  blood-vessels ; and,  in  the  former,  with 
tubercular  granular  matter.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  irregular 
edges  of  the  section  of  cartilage,  where  it  is  connected  on  the  membrane,  certain  remark- 
able appearances  are  seen.  These  consist,  on  the  side  of  the  cartilage,  of  a change  in 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  cartilage  corpuscles.  Instead  of  being  of  their  usual  form 
they  are  larger,  rounded,  or  uniform  ; and,  instead  of  two  or  three  nucleated  cells  in 
their  interior,  contain  a mass  of  them.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  ulcerated  cartilage,  the 
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cellular  contents  of  the  enlarged  cartilage  corpuscles  communicate  ■with  the  diseased 
membrane  by  openings  more  or  less  extended  Some  of  the  ovoidal  masses  in  the  en- 
larged corpuscles  may  be  seen  half  released  from  their  cavities  by  the  removal  of  the 
cartilage ; and  others  of  them  may  be  observed  on  the  sul)stance  of  the  false  membrane, 
close  to  the  cartilage,  -where  they  have  been  left  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  cartilage 
which  originally  surrounded  them.  If  a portion  of  the  false  membrane  be  gradually 
torn  off  the  cartilage,  the  latter  will  appear  rough  and  honeycombed.  Into  each  depres- 
sion  on  its  surface  a nipple-like  projection  of  the  false  membrane  penetrates.  The  cavi- 
ties of  the  enlarged  corpuscles  of  the  cartilage  open  on  the  ulcerated  surface  by 
orifices  of  a size  proportional  to  the  extent  of  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  corpuscle, 
and  of  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage.  The  texture  of  the  cartilage  does  not  exhibit, 
during  the  progress  of  the  ulceration,  any  trace  of  vascularity.  The  false  membrane  is 
vascular,  and  loops  of  capillary  vessels  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  nipple-like  pro- 
jections which  fill  the  depressions  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  cartilage ; but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  enlargement  of  the  corpuscles,  and  the  peculiar  development  of 
their  contents,  no  change  has  occurred  in  it.  A layer  of  nucleated  particles  always  exists 
between  the  loops  of  capillaries  and  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  cartilage,  where  it  is 
not  covered  by  the  false  membrane,  is  unchanged  in  structure.  The  membrane  gene- 
rally adheres  with  some  firmness  to  the  ulcerating  surface ; in  other  instances  it  is  loosely 
applied  to  it;  but,  in  all,  the  latter  is  accurately  moulded  to  the  former,  (p.  17-19.) 

The  view  given  by  Key,  of  the  usual  mode  in  which  cartilage  is  absorbed,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  ulcerates,  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  held  by  Wilson,  but  more 
fully  and  more  satisfactorily  developed.  Its  correctness  I cannot  doubt,  for  I have  seen 
it,  I think  more  than  once  or  twice,  from  the  first  commencement,  in  which,  on  carefully 
lifting  up  the  new  membrane,  its  perfect  impress  is  perceived  upon  the  cartilage,  varying 
in  depth  and  extent  according  to  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  membrane,  till  the  entire 
depth  of  the  cartilage  is  removed  and  the  membrane  comes  in  contact  with  the  bone,  the 
articular  surface  of  which  is  also  destroyed  either  by  it  or  by  simultaneous  inflammatory 
action  set  up  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone.  The  preparations  to  which  I 
allude  are  in  St.  Thomas’s  museum,  and  some  of  the  patients  were  under  my  own  care. — • 
J.  F.  s. 

“ When  suppuration,”  Key  continues,  “follows  acute  inflammation,  from  a wound 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  latter  undergoes  that  change  which  enables  it  to  per- 
form its  new  function.  'The  surface  becomes  highly  vascular,  and,  in  most  parts, 
covered  with  a new  deposit  of  adhesive  matter,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  new  surface  is  irregular,  wanting  the  polish  of  the  original  membrane, 
and  appears  in  many  parts  villous,  or  furnished  with  vascular  fringed  projections.  In 
a joint  thus  far  advanced  in  disease,  the  only  mode  of  arresting  the  disease,  or  of  repair- 
ing the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  inflammation,  consists  in  anchylosis.  To  this  end, 
the  removal  of  the  cartilage  is  an  essential  step  ; and  it  would  appear  that  the  oflSce  of 
removing  it  devolves  on  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane.  The  cartilage,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  not  only  eroded  at  the  edge  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected 
upon  it,  but  grooves  and  indentations  may  be  traced  in  various  parts  of  it,  having  no  con- 
nexion, as  in  the  progressive  strumous  form  of  ulceration,  with  the  edge  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  not  showing  any  indications  of  a new  membrane  forming  on  its  surface. 
The  means  by  which  this  ulceration  is  effected  appear  to  be  the  newly  organized  surface 
of  the  synovial  membrane  in  contact  with  the  parts  in  which  absorption  is  going  on. 
To  those  who  will  carefully  examine  joints  in  this  condition,  the  evidence  of  this  will, 
I think,  be  sufficiently  conclusive.  The  absence  of  all  action  in  the  cartilage,  and  the 
total  want  of  vascularity  in  those  parts  where  ulceration  appears  to  be  most  active,  were 
the  circumstances  that  first  led  me  to  look  for  some  agent  in  tlie  work  of  ulceration. 
The  ulceration  evidently  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  not  on  that  side  next 
to  the  bone.  It  presents  merely  an  eroded  surface ; there  is  no  disorganization  of  its 
texture  in  the  parts  where  absorption  is  about  to  take  place  ; there  is  no  previous  dege- 
neration of  the  cartilage  into  its  primary  fibrous  structure,  as  may  be  seen  in  other  forms 
of  ulceration ; but  the  cartilage  seems  to  have  lost  part  of  its  surface,  as  if  it  had  been 
dug  out,  the  remaining  part  appearing  healthy,  and  presenting  no  trace  of  increased 
vascularity.  The  grooves  are  found  only  in  those  parts  of  the  cartilage  tliat  happen  to 
be  opposed  to  the  fringed  and  vascular  synovial  membrane ; and  these  highly  organized 
portions  of  the  membrane  may  be  seen  to  be  closely  adapted,  and  even  to  fit  into  the 
grooves  in  the  cartilage.  Those  parts  of  the  cartilage  tliat  happen  to  be  in  contact 
with  another  cartilaginous  surface  present  no  signs  nor  trace  of  ulceration,  but 
appear  to  the  eye  perfectly  healtliy,  and  in  texture  firm.  The  process  exhibits  the 
closest  analogy  to  that  by  which_ nature  removes  dead  bones ; the  same  inactivity  or  pas- 
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sive  condition  of  the  parts  absorbed;  the  same  suppurative  action  from  the  vascular 
gninulatiou;  and  a similar  degree  of  vascularity  bestowed  iipon  the  newly  organised 
structure  which  has  to  perform  the  office  of  absorption.  It  is  not,  however,  in  eveiy 
instance  of  suppuration  in  a joint,  even  where  this  villous  menabrane  is  found,  that 
ulceration  of  the  opposite  cartilage  is  to  be  looked  for  as  an  uniform  occurrence , or 
strumous  joints  are  occasionally  examined,  in  which  the  synovial  capsule  has  been  for 
many  months  distended  with  purulent  secretion,  and  the  synovial  membrane  covered 
with  flocculi  hanging  into  the  joint,  without  a trace  of  ulceration  in  the  opposite 
laginous  surface.  This  exception  rather  favours  the  view  which  I have  advanced  or 
the  ulcerative  process  in  the  case  of  suppuration  from  wound.  The  condition  essentiiu 
to  the  act  of  absorption  is  here  wanting.  There  is  not  a wound  or  opening  by  which 
the  pus  can  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  : it  consequently  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  and,  by  distension,  prevents  the  membrane  coming  in  contact  with  the  cartilage ; 
and  the  villous  projections  from  the  membrane,  even  when  the  vessels  are  well  filled 
with  fine  injection,  do  not  exhibit  that  degree  of  vascularity  which  is  so  clearly  de- 
veloped when  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  takes  place,  (p.  234-37.)  _ Nature,  it  seems, 
does  not  often  adopt  this  mode  of  removing  the  cartilage.  It  is  only  in  the  acute  form  of 
inflammation,  as  in  wounds  of  joints,  that  I have  observed  it.  The  process  of  removing 
the  cartilage  appears  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  disease,  an  object  that 
she  endeavours  to  accomplish ; while  the  cartilage  remains  entire,  anchylosis,  the  natural 
cure  in  some  forms  of  diseased  joint,  cannot  be  effected ; and,  therefore,  we  may  often 
observe  ulceration  of  cartilage  going  on  very  early  in  those  diseases  that,  forming  some 
defect  in  the  patient’s  constitution,  cannot  be  arrested  without  anchylosis,  (pp.  239,  40.) 

Brodie  (a),  however,  still  considers  that  “ the  explanation  which  Key  has  offered 
does  not  admit  of  a general  application,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the  cartilage,  com- 
mencing on  the  surface  towards  the  cavity  of  a joint,  may  take  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  any  other  agency  than  that  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cartilage  itself,  (p.  331.)  In  speaking  of  ulceration  of  the  articular  car- 
tilages, as  a consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  I have  not  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  by  which  such  ulceration  is  effected, 
and  simply  for  this  reason, — that  I have  not  been  able  completely  to  satisfy  my  own  mind 
on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  ulceration  begins  at  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage,  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  over  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring bone,  or  from  the  inter-articular  ligaments,  where  such  ligaments  exist ; but  it 
may  still  admit  of  a question,  in  what  manner  the  ulceration  is  accomplished ; whether 
it  be  from  the  inflammation  extending  directly  to  the  cartilage  itself,  or  to  the  bone  first, 
and  the  cartilage  afterwards ; or  whether,  according  to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr. 
Key,  the  latter,  being  altogether  in  a passive  state,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  action  of 
the  vessels  of  the  fringed  processes  of  the  synovial  membrane  lying  in  contact  with  it. 
But  there  are  other  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  in  which  ulceration 
begins  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  none  of  these  hypotheses  afford  any  reason- 
able explanation  of  it.  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  in  some  of  those  cases  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  examples  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
inflammation  may  not  have  been  confined  (even  in  the  first  instance)  to  this  individual 
part,  but  may  have  begun  simultaneously  in  all  the  textures  of  the  joint.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  what  is  observed  to  happen  occasionally  in  the  eye  and  other  organs ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  that,  as  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  the  cartilage  should  ulcerate  either  in  the  centre  or  in  some  other 
part  of  its  surface.  Nor  is  this  a merely  speculative  opinion;  at  least  I am  much  mis- 
taken if  it  be  viewed  in  that  light  by  any  one  who,  after  having  perused  the  history  of 
the  following  case,  considers  what  would  probably  have  happened  if  the  patient  had 
not  died  of  another  disease  before  there  was  time  for  the  disease  in  the  joint  to  have 
run  its  course.  A gentleman,  about  twenty -five  years  of  age,  had  laboured  for  several 
years  under  a disease  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  in  a state  of 
complete  helplessness  and  imbecility.  In  the  summer  of  1820  he  became  indisposed 
otherwise : there  was  a cluster  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  left  groin,  and  a purulent 
sediment  was  deposited  by  the  urine.  I was  now  desired  to  see  him  in  consultation 
Dr.  Maton,  who  was  his  ordinary  medical  attendant.  Soon  afterwards,  it  was 
observed,  that  there  was  a general  tmnefaction  of  the  left  thigh  and  nates,  and  the 
patient  complained  of  pain  in  certain  motions  of  the  limb.  Under  the  treatment  em- 
ployed, the  tumefaction  subsided ; but,  immediately  afterwards,  a violent  attack  of 
diarrhcea  took  place,  under  which  he  sunk,  and  died  on  the  29th  July.  On  examin- 
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ing  the  body  we  discovered  an  abscess,  which  seemed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  cellular 
jneinbrane  of  the  pelvis,  near  tlie  nock  of  the  bladder,  which  had  burst  into  tlie 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  which  had  also  extended  upwards  on  the  left 
side,  so  tliat  it  could  be  traced  as  high  as  the  mass  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  groin.  The 
whole  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  left  hip-joint,  were  preternaturally  soft  and  vas- 
cular, and  so  altered  from  their  natural  condition,  that  they  could  be  lacerated  by  the 
slightest  force.  They  also  were  to  a considerable  extent  detached,  or  separated  from 
each  other,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a serous  fluid  which  had  been  eft'u-sed  between 
them,  but  of  which  nearly  the  whole  had  become  absorbed.  The  capsular  ligament  and 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  were  of  a red  colour,  and  unusually  vascular ; and  the 
cartilages  covering  the  head  of  the  femur  and  lining  the  acetabulum  were  also  red 
and  of  a soft  consistence,  giving  to  the  Angers  a sensation  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  is  produced  by  touching  velvet.”  (p.  33G-39.) 

A very  remarkable  instance  of  ulceration  of  cartilage  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  is  mentioned  by  Lawrence  (a).  In  a case  of  phlebitis,  after  bleeding, 
which  came  under  his  own  care  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  patient  had  pain  in 
his  knee,  comrnencing  on  the  fourth,  and  he  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  month. 
“ On  examination  after  death  I found  the  knee-joint  filled  with  pus  of  a reddish  colour, 
that  is,  with  pus  rendered  red  by  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  synovial  membrane 
which  had  produced  this  pus  was  highly  inflamed,  but  the  articular  cartilage  of  the 
femur  and  the  corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  this  high  degree  of  ulceration  had  been  produced  within  the  short  period  men- 
tioned.” (pp.  482,  3.) 

He  also  mentions  the  following  very  curious  circumstance : — “ When  necrosis  attacks 
the  shaft  of  a long  bone,  though  it  does  not  involve  the  ends,  yet  the  mortification 
extends  (or  rather  may  extend  ? — j.  f.  s.)  sufficiently  to  the  extremities  to  excite  in- 
flammation and  absorption  of  the  cartilages,  although  the  synovial  membrane  does  not 
become  involved.”  And  he  speaks  of  a case  in  which  “ the  whole  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone 
had  perished,  and  the  cartilages  were  as  completely  removed  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  knife.”  (p.  483.)  This  appears  to  me  the  condition,  though  much  more  advanced, 
to  which  Key  refers,  when,  having  spoken  of  the  vascular  deposit  on  the  synovial  mem- 
brane tliat  destroys  cartilage,  he  proceeds ; — “ A membrane  is  sometimes  seen  in  joints 
under  different  circumstances,  and  affords  a contrast  to  the  above,  as  well  in  structure  as 
in  office.  I allude  to  that  adventitious  membrane  that  is  formed  from  the  edges  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  a joint,  induced  by  a contiguoni 
disease  of  bone,  as  necrosis.  In  this  case  the  membrane  is  formed  for  Ae  purpose  of 
circumscribing  tbe  cavity  of  the  joint,  when  the  cartilage  is  destroyed  by  the  extension 
of  the  disease.  It  possesses  but  little  vascularity,  is  smooth  on  its  surface,  not  being 
furnished  with  the  villous  texture  necessary  to  the  ulcerative  function.  The  opposed 
cartilage,  under  these  circumstances,  appears  entire,  ulceration  taking  place  only  on  the 
surface  next  to  the  bone,  and  the  membrane  has  not  any  connexion  with  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage.”  (pp.  22G,  27.) 

Although  it  appears  that,  under  inflammation,  either  chronic  or  acute,  the  less  or 
greater  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph  from  the  synovial  membrane,  which  becomes  or- 
ganized, absorbs  or  eats  up  tbe  cartilage  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  as  has  been  so  ably 
described  by  Key  just  quoted,  and  often  requires  amputation  of  the  limb  to  tranquillia 
the  constitutional  excitement  of  the  patient,  which,  if  continued,  would  wear  out  his 
powers  and  destroy  him ; yet  is  it  not  to  be  considered  as  always  a destructive,  but 
rather,  as  Key  (b)  has  very  truly  stated  it  to  be,  “ a repairing  process,  established  with 
a view  to  the  ultimate  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  and  by  an  eflicient  provision  to  prevent 
an  inflammatory  process  that  would  otherwise  end  in  ulceration  and  suppuration.  A 
membrane  is  gradually  developed  by  the  agency  of  which  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  medium  of  anchylosis ; thus  the  destruction  of  the  joint  is 
often  prevented.”  (p.  14G.)  _ . . 

Henle  agrees  with  Key  as  to  the  absence  of  vessels  in  cartilage,  but  he  explains  its 
wasting  or  ulceration  as  dependent  on  want  of  nutriment.  The  following  are  his  obser- 
vations on  the  subject : — “ As  cartilage  has  not  vessels  it  is  not  subject  to  any  disease 
which  depends  on  unnatural  movement  of  the  blood,  neither  inflammation  nor  hyper- 
trophy ; for  the  same  reason,  as  it  needs  no  vessels,  it  is  not  so  easily  wasted  by  pressure 
as  bone  * * * Cartilage  only  wastes  when  the  current  of  blood  into  tbe  tissue  upon 
which  its  nutrition  depends  is  interrupted ; the  diseased  cartilage,  as  for  instance  of  in- 
flamed joints,  therefore  is  destroyed  as  if  by  maceration,  rough,  then  as  it  were  eaten, 
and  finally  dissolved.”  (p.  809.) 

(n)  Lectures  on  Surgerj- ; in  Lancet,  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  (4)  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix. 
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Of  Ulceration  of  Cartilage.— T\x\s,  the  more  rare  mode  in  which  destruction  of  carti- 
laee  is  effected,  really  occurs  in  the  cartilage  itself,  and  is  described  by  Key  (a)  as  “ an 
action  altogether  different  from  absorption,  and  analogous  to  the  softening  ^^er- 

vertebral  substance,”  in  other  Trords,  “ the  result  of  disorganization  of  texture,  (p.  1 3 a.) 
But  before  stating  his  opinions  on  this  subject  it  will  be  advisable  to  mention  his  views 
on  ulcerations  in  general,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  their  application  to  cartilage. 
“ Ulceration  is  a process  analagous  to  the  softening  attending  suppuration  ; it  is  a de- 
generation of  tissue,  a change  in  the  affinities  existing  between  its  component  parts,  by 
which  it  becomes  changed  from  a solid  texture  to  a fluid  inorganic  mass.  It  differs 
from  gangrene  in  being  a vital  action ; while  gangrene,  by  at  once  producing  death  in 
a part,  prevents  any  such  change  taking  place.  In  gangrene  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part  altogether  ceases,  while  the  integrity  of  tissue  is  preserved  ; under  ulceration  the 
circulation  in  the  vessels  continues  during  the  action,  and  the  part  still  belongs  to  the 
living  mass,  and  remains  under  the  influence  of  vital  action  until  its  separation  is  com- 
pleted.” (pp.  137,  38.) 

“ Ulceration  of  cartilage,”  says  Key,  “ is  efiected  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ulcer  in 
soft  parts ; it  is  a destructive  action  that  sooner  or  later  is  followed  by  suppuration  of 
the  joint.  It  commences  in  the  structure  of  the  cartilage  itself,  which,  no  longer  under 
the  influence  of  those  forces  that  unite  its  integral  parts,  breaks  up,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a purulent  mass,  which,  mixing  with  the  synovia  of  the  joint,  irritates  the 
synovial  membrane  to  inflammation,  and  ultimately  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 
Ulceration  of  cartilage,  however,  as  a primary  disease,  is  a much  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  absorption  through  the  intervention  of  membrane.  I do  not  remember,”  says  Key, 
“ to  have  examined  a joint,  that  had  been  the  subject  of  ordinary  chronic  inflammation, 
in  which  this  membrane  was  not  more  or  less  developed.  Nor  have  I seen  an  instance 
of  chronic  inflammation,  in  the  early  stage  of  strumous  disease,  in  which  degeneration 
or  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  existed  as  the  primary  action.  Chronic  inflammation, 
however,  after  existing  for  many  months  or  years  in  strumous  subjects,  may,  and  often 
does,  become  acute,  and  ulceration  sometimes,  in  such  cases,  supersedes  the  absorbing 
process,  and  abscess  rapidly  forms.  * * * Nature  endeavours,  so  long  as  she  ean,  to 
remove  the  cartilage  by  absorption,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  suppuration ; 
for  primary  ulceration  of  cartilage  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  tissue  of  the  cartilage  is  equivalent  to  the  suppurative  process  in  softer  tissues  ; it 
creates  a product  that  must  be  got  rid  of;  the  synovial  membrane  is  irritated,  and  ulce- 
ration with  abscess  is  the  result.  In  absorption  of  the  cartilage  through  the  intervention 
of  the  membrane,  suppuration  is  not  a necessary  attendant,  and  we  sometimes  find  the 
whole  process  completed  without  abscess.  But  where  the  membrane  is  wanting,  the 
process  is  analogous  to  the  degeneration  of  soft  parts,  and  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by 
suppuration.  * * * The  diseases  in  which  the  texture  of  the  cartilage  primarily  under- 
goes ulceration  are,  for  the  most  part,  acute  from  their  commencement.  The  inflam- 
mation that  follows  wounds  of  joints  often  leads  to  the  rapid  ulceration  of  tlie  cartilage, 
and  to  burrowing  abscess.  In  these  cases,  the  cartilage  is  found  often  to  be  extensively 
destroyed,  and  the  bone  laid  bare,  without  any  appearance  of  a membrane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorption.  The  remaining  cartilage  sometimes  exhibits  different  stages  of 
approaching  disorganization  ; in  some  parts  retaining  its  natural  form,  consistence,  and 
appearance ; in  others  being  soft  and  spongy,  or  even  pulpy ; and  in  those  parts  most 
advanced  towards  ulceration,  the  fibre  of  the  cartilage  can  be  seen  to  separate,  and  flakes 
here  and  there  appeared  to  be  almost  detached.  * * * The  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  attended  with  absolution  of  the  cartilage,  not  unfrequently  becomes 
acute  from  accidental  causes,  and,  leading  to  ulceration,  quickly  disorganises  the  joint. 
Both  ulceration  and  absorption  may  here  be  seen  to  operate.  In  some  parts  may  be 
seen  the  membrane  adhering  to  the  cartilage  or  to  the  denuded  bone,  in  various  degrees 
of  activity  or  vascularity,  according  as  its  office  is  completed  or  in  progress;  and  in 
others  a total  loss  of  the  cartilage  may  be  observed,  without  the  development  of  a mem- 
brane. It  is  not  unusual  for  one  half  of  a knee-joint  to  be  losing  its  cartilage  by  absorp- 
tion, while,  by  a process  of  inflammation  subsequently  excited,  the  other  is  in  a state  of 
active  ulceration.  On  one  side  the  cartilage  is  furnished  with  the  absorbing  membrane 
which  sometimes  spreads  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  cavity,  and  pr5;ects  it  from 
the  devastating  process  of  ulceration  that  is  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  joint,  which 
w filled  with  pus  and  the  remains  of  the  disorganised  cartilage.  In  persons  who  have 
become  extremel^r  irritable  and  weak,  the  ulcerative  process  is  so  determined,  that  the 
membrane  itself  is  sometimes  found  in  a state  of  ulceration.”  (p.  146-50.)] 

(o)  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol  xix. 
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217.  On  examination  of  tlie  joint  after  death,  produced  by  other  dhseases,  ' 

it  liM  been  found,  if  the  disease  were  still  in  its  commencement,  that  the 
cartilage,  at  one  or  more  places,  was  loosened  into  a fibrous  mass,  and  ulcer- 
ated ; at  a later  period  there  was  great  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  the 
joint  was  filled  with  ichor,  the  synovial  membrane  and  other  parts  of  the 
joint  disorganized. 

Many  will  not  allow  the  possibility  of  primary  affections  of  the  cartilage,  as  the  car- 
tilages of  a movable  joint  must  be  considered  as  lifeless  parts,  which  cannot  take  on  in- 
flammation, do  not  feel  the  effect  of  irritants,  and,  in  affections  of  the  synovial  membrane 
or  of  the  bony  tissue  beneath  it,  only  suffer  destruction  and  exfoliation.  Schumeb  (a) 
has,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  observed  the  same  results  as  Douner  and  others 
had  previously,  that  the  joint-cartilages,  laid  bare,  injured,  and  even  exposed  to  the  air, 
never  showed  any  trace  of  inflammation,  which  appeared  only  in  the  bony  epiphyses  and 
synovial  membrane.  Gendrin  (6)  supports  this  opinion  especially  on  the  ground  of  the 
cartilage  not  being  covered  with  synovial  membrane ; an  assertion  which  though  also 
put  forth  by  others  is  contradicted  by  observation.  J.  B.  Marc  (c). 

According  to  Brodie’s  and  my  own  observations,  I must  consider  the  disease  here 
described  as  different  from  common  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  the 
spongy  ends  of  bones,  even  although  perhaps  it  does  not  always  arise  as  a primary  affec- 
tion of  the  cartilage,  but  is  caused  by  partial  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  of  the  spongy  bony  tissue  beneath  the  cartilage.  Meckel  (d)  also  supposes  that 
the  cartilage  in  different  diseases  of  the  joints  may  redden,  swell,  soften,  and  loosen  up, 
but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  suppuration  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
ulceration. 

[Sufficient  has  been  already  said  in  the  last  paragraph  to  prove,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
truth  of  Wilson’s  and  Kbit’s  notion  of  the  deposit  of  a new  and  vascular  substance  upon 
the  synovial  membrane  being  the  usual  cause  of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  and  that  the 
cause  is  not  in  the  cartilage  itself.  It  will  not,  therefore,  require  again  to  be  adverted 
to  further  than  to  observe  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  “ loosening  of  the  cartilage 
into  a fibrous  mass,”  spoken  of  in  the  present  paragraph. 

This  form  Brodie  speaks  of  thus  : — “ We  find  occasionally  some  portion  of  the  carti- 
lage covering  bone,  altered  from  its  natural  organization,  converted  into  a number  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  each  of  which  is  connected  by  one  extremity  to  the  bone,  while  the 
other  is  towards  the  cavity  of  the  joint”  (p.  113)  ; and  as  he  soon  after  mentions  in  the 
dissection  of  one  such  case,  “ having  no  lateral  connexion  with  each  other”  (p.  119); 
producing  the  “ brush-like  projections  of  the  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane,”  as 
Mayo  calls  them  (e).  This  “ conversion  of  the  cartilage  into  soft  fibrous  structure,” 
Brouie  says,  “ I am  disposed  to  believe  is  the  frequent,  though  not  constant,  forerunner 
of  ulceration.  In  a woman  who  died  a week  after  a severe  contusion  of  the  hip,  the 
cartilage  of  the  hip  was  found  in  some  parts  entirely  absorbed,  in  others  having  a fibrous 
appearance,  similar  to  what  has  been  described.  And  1 have  noticed  the  same  circum- 
stances in  other  cases  sometimes  connected  with,  and  sometimes  independent  of  local 
injury.”  (p.  121.)  Here,  then,  is  a morbid  alteration  of  structure,  the  occurrence  of 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  such  a vascular  apparatus  entering  into  the 
formation  of  cartilages  as  enables  new  materials  to  be  deposited  and  old  materials  to  be 
absorbed,  and  without  which  morbid  alterations  of  structure  do  not  take  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.”  (p.  113.)  Brodie  (/ ) further  observes : — “ The  degeneration  of  the 
cartilage  into  a fibrous  structure  is  no  uncommon  circumstance ; and  1 suspect  that  it  is 
one  cause  of  the  crackling  of  the  joints,  which  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  persons 
somewhat  advanced  in  life.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  often  exists  where  it  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration ; but  I am  also  well  assured  that,  in  many  other  instances,  it  pre- 
cedes, and,  in  fact,  forms,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.”  (p.  339.)  In  regard  to  this 
“ degeneration  of  the  cartilage  of  a joint  into  a fibrous  structure,”  which  Key  holds  as  a 
distinct  form,  and  describes  as  tlie  third  mode  of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  he  says : — “ As 
far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  me  to  judge,  it  is  a disease  of  a peculiar  character, 
and  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary  affection  of  joints  that  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilage.  I have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  verifying  by  dissection  the 

(n)  Diss.  deCartilBginum  Articulorum  cxMorbis 


(2i)  llistoirc  Anatomique  dea  Inflammations. 
Paris,  1936.  2 vols.  Svo. 
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existence  of  tliis  disease.  Brodie  has  described  it,  and  appears  to  regard  it  as  a not 
uncommon  occurrence;  in  one  instance  he  found  it  combined  with  disease  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance.  Of  three  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  two  have  occurred 
in  subjeets  brought  into  the  dissecting-room,  and  the  history  of  which  I was  unacquainted 
■with ; the  other  case  was  that  of  a gentleman  who  was^  labouring  ^der  stone  l^^e 
bladder,  and  suddenly  experienced  a severe  attack  of  pain  about  the  head  or  the  fibula 
and  the  burs®  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  pain  was  accompanmd  with 
considerable  fever,  and  slight  swelling  of  the  parts  in  which  he  complained  of  th® 

On  the  third  day  the  pain  shifted  from  the  fibula  to  the  knee-joint,  which  swelled,  as  if 
from  an  effusion  of  synovial  fluid.  The  suffering  now  became  excessive,  and  the  fever 
assumed  a typhoid  character.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  he  died.  The  bladder  presented  less  evidence  of  the  inflammatory  action  thau 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings.  The  knee-joint  was 
distended  with  a thin  opaque  synovial  secretion,  of  a somewhat  purulent  character ; the 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  presented  here  and  there  patches  of  more  than  ordinary 
vascularity.  The  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  bones  were  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
a small  spot  on  the  end  of  the  femur,  which  appeared  ragged  and  irregularly  broken  up 
into  a fibrous  mass.”  (pp.  241,  2.)] 


218.  This  disease  shows  itself  in  every  age,  but  especially  in  children  ; 
more  frequently  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  than  in  other  joints.  Its  causes 
are  external  injury,  but  especially  dyscratic  diseases. 

[“  The  uleeration  of  the  articular  cartilages  may,”  according  to  Brodie,  “ occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  who  are  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  We  meet  with  it,  however,  some  times  in 
young  children,  and  at  other  times  in  old  persons.”  (p.  151-)] 


219.  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  as  the  disease  is  often  mis- 
taken at  its  commencement,  and  speedy  destruction  of  the  parts  of  the  joint 
is  produced. 

220.  In  severe  irritation  of  the  joint,  leeches,  cupping,  even  blood-letting, 
warm  baths,  and  so  on,  must  be  employed  at  the  onset.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion be  thereby  diminished,  or  if  the  disease  has  originally  taken  an  insidious 
course,  derivative  remedies,  and,  among  these,  issues  especially  and  the  actual 
cautery  are  to  be  employed.  The  action  of  these  remedies  is  often  very 
rapid  ; the  suppuration  must,  however,  be  kept  up  from  the  surface  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  joint  kept  perfectly  at  rest.  Sometimes  improvement 
quickly  takes  place  ; but  the  attacks  recur,  in  which  case,  probably,  sup- 
puration has  already  taken  place  in  the  joint.  When  abscesses  are  formed, 
they  must  be  treated  as  already  directed,  and  especially  the  general  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  body  somehow  connected  with  the  disease  of  the  joint, 
properly  attended  to. 


D.— OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  JOINT-ENDS  OF  BONES. 

221.  The  inflammation,  in  these  cases,  {Infiammatio  Processuum  Arti- 
culorum,  Lat.  ; Enlzundung  der  Gelenk-Enden  der  Knocken,  Germ.  ; 
Inflammation  des  Extremites  Articulaires  des  Os,  Fr.,)  begins  in  the  very 
vascular  spongy  part  of  the  joint-end  of  the  bone,  and  is  at  first  accom- 
panied with  little  pain,  which  comes  on  imperceptibly.  After  a lapse  of 
time  of  uncertain  length,  there  appears  an  elastic,  irregularly  spreading 
swelling  of  the  outermost  parts  of  the  joint,  the  form  of  which  depends  on 
i the  expanded  joint  processes:  the  swelling  is  larger  when  the  joint  is  in 
> action,  and  smaller  when  it  is  at  rest.  The  motions  of  the  joint  are  little 
J interfered  with.  After  a shorter  or  longer  time,  increased  pain  comes  on, 
the  external  skin  becomes  dusky  red,  and  finally  breaks ; ill-conditioned 
h pus  IS  discharged,  and  caries  is  felt  on  using  a probe.  So  often  as  some 
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wounds  close,  others  break  out,  and  hectic  fever  threatens  to  exhaust  the 
patient. 

[“  There  is  another  malady,”  says  Brodie,  “ which  affects  the  joints,  having  all  the 
character  of  scrofula,  generally  occurring  in  persons  who  have  a scrofulous  appearance, 
and  usually  preceded  by,  or  combined  with,  scrofulous  symptoms.  In  this  disease  of  the 
joints,  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bone  is  the  part  primarily  affected ; in  consequence 
of  which  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  cartilages  covering  their  articulating  surfaces.  The 
cartilages  being  ulcerated,  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
same  as  where  this  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  first  instance.”  (p.  22(i.)  The  morbid 
affection  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  bones,  which  become  preternaturally  vascular, 
and  containing  a less  than  usual  quantity  of  earthy  matter ; while  at  first  a transparent 
fluid,  and  afterwards  a yellow  cheesy  substance,  is  deposited  in  their  cancelli.  From 
the  diseased  Ixme  we  see,  in  some  instances,  vessels  carrying  red  blood  extend  into  the 
cartilage.  The  cartilage  afterwards  ulcerates  in  spots,  the  ulceration  beginning  on  that 
surfaee  which  is  connected  to  the  bone.  The  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  often  proceeds 
very  slowly.  1 have  known  a knee  amputated  on  account  of  this  disease,  in  which  the 
cartilage  was  absorbed  for  not  more  than  the  extent  of  a sixpence.  Occasionally  a 
portion  of  the  carious  bone  dies  and  exfoliates.  As  the  caries  of  the  bones  advance* 
inflammation  takes  place  of  the  cellular  membrane,  external  to  the  joint.  Serum,  and 
afterwards  coagulable  lymph,  is  effused,  and  hence  arises  a puffy  and  elastic  swelling 
in  the  early,  and  an  cedematous  sweUing  in  the  advanced,  stage  of  the  disease.  Abscess 
having  formed  in  the  joint,  makes  its  way  by  ulceration  through  the  ligaments  and 
synovial  membrane,  and  afterwards  bursts  externally,  having  caused  the  formation  of 
numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses  in  the  neighbouring  soft  parts.  In  one  case,  thin  layers 
of  cartilage  were  found  lying  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  bone,  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  it;  In  some  instances,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  we  find  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cartilage  forming  an  exfoliation  instead  of  being  ulcerated.  Thu 
scrofulous  affection  attacks  those  bones,  or  portions  of  bones,  which  have  a spongy  tex- 
ture, as  the  extremities  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
and  hence  the  joints  become  affected  from  their  contiguity  to  the  parts  which  are  the 
original  seat  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  trace  the  effects  of  these 
morbid  changes  even  in  the  shaft  of  a cylindrical  bone ; so  that  we  see  the  femur  or  tibia 
converted  in  its  middle  into  a thin  shell  of  earthy  matter,  enclosing  a medullary  canal 
of  unusual  magnitude.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a modem  author  (a),  that  in  ffie  last 
stage  of  this  disease  the  bones  not  only  lose  the  preternatural  vascularity  which  they 
possessed  at  an  early  period,  but  even  become  less  vascular  than  healthy  bone.  I believe 
the  observation  to  be  correct ; and  this  diminution  of  the  number  of  vessels,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  supply  of  blood,  is  probably  (as  this  author  has  suggested)  the  proximate 
cause  of  those  exfoliations  which  sometimes  occur  where  the  disease  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  especially  in  the  smaller  bones.”  (p.  245-48.) 

Upon  this  condition,  his  “ last  form,  in  which  ulceration  (or  rather  absorption)  of 
cartilage  takes  place,”  Key  (i)  observes : — “ There  are  two  forms  of  disease  in  bone 
under  which  this  secondary  absorption  of  cartilage  takes  place ; the  one  is  of  a chronic 
nature ; the  other  assumes  an  acute  form ; but  in  the  process  of  ulceration  the  same 
passive  condition  of  the  cartilage  may  be  observed  as  in  that  which  commences  within 
the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

The  chronic  form  is  that  in  which  a strumous  action  takes  place  in  the  cancellated 
structure,”  (pp.  243,  44,)  and  is  that  just  described.  “ I apprehend,”  says  Key,  “ that 
most  pathologists  will  concur  in  the  probability  of  the  loss  of  the  cartilage  being  effected 
by  means  of  the  vascular  granulations  that  spring  up  from  the  cancelli,  and  appear  to 
form  a continuous  structure  with  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  In  making  a transverse 
section  of  the  joint,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  seen  of  increased 
vascularity  in  the  cartilage,  nor  in  the  synovial  membrane,  until  the  action  is  far  ad- 
vanced, that  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  cartilage  was  ulcerated  by  any  other  agent 
than  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  differs  from  the  former  in  the  comparative  suddennes 
of  the  attack,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  which  the  bone  presents.  The  former  is 
like  all  strumous  affections,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  at  first  marked  by  little  or  no 
pain  in  the  part.  Months  often  elapse  before  tlie  symptoms  become  severe,  and  the 
constitution  much  affected.  But  in  the  acute  form  of  disease  attacking  the  spongy 
extremities  of  bones,  the  pain  is  often  severe  in  the  beginning,  the  limb  at  that  part 
tender  when  pressed,  and  the  constitution  a good  deal  disturbed.  A/cw  weeks  only  elapse 

(rt)  Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  123.  (,6)  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii. 
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before  the  joint  exhibits  symptoms  of  participating  in  the  mischief.  From  this  time  the 
disease  makes  rapid  progress  : if  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the 
synovial  membrane  ulcerates  and  allows  tlie  matter  to  burrow  between  the  muscles  of 
the  limb : fistulous  openings  at  length  form,  and  tend  in  some  measure  to  abate  the 
patient’s  sufterings.  The  effect,  however,  on  the  constitution  is  such  that  amputation  is 
usually  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Examination  of  the  joint  exhibits  very 
dift’erent  appearances  from  tliose  which  are  observed  in  the  chronic  strumous  disease  of 
the  bone ; not  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  itself,  for  here  the  process  of  destruction  is  in 
some  respects  the  same ; but  in  the  bone  the  affection  is  found  to  be  altogether  of  a dif- 
ferent character.  The  substance  of  the  bone  retains  its  firmness  of  texture ; and  when 
cut  through  shows  no  signs  of  disease  except  at  one  part  of  the  cancelli.  There  a cavity 
is  found  containing  one  or  more  portions  of  detached  bone,  surrounded  with  pus ; this 
cavity  is  found  to  communicate  with  the  joint  by  a fistulous  opening  of  small  size,  which 
may  sometimes  escape  observation.  The  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone  surrounding 
the  cavity  usually  appears  natural  and  sending  forth  vascular  gi’anulations.  The  car- 
tilage covering  the  end  of  the  bone  is  extensively  ulcerated  in  some  parts,  whilst  in 
otliers  it  appears  to  have  undergone  no  change.  The  process  of  ulceration  evidently 
begins  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  for  the  cartilage,  when  closely  examined,  appears  to 
be  undermined,  and  the  surface  towards  the  joint  where  this  undermining  process  is 
going  on  seems  quite  sound.  The  synovial  membrane  shows  signs  of  acute  inflammation, 
and  its  cavity  is  found  to  communicate  with  one  or  more  extensive  collections  of  pus 
above  and  below  the  joint.  This  form  of  disease  is  in  its  nature  analogous  to  necrosis  of 
the  shafts  of  the  cylindrical  bones.”  (p.  245-47.) 

“ In  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cancellated  texture  of  the  heads  of  bone,”  says  Goodsik, 
“ or  in  cases  where  the  joint  only  is  affected,  but  to  the  extent  of  total  destruction  of  the 
cartilage  over  part  or  the  whole  of  its  extent,  the  latter  is,  during  the  progress  of  the 
ulceration,  attacked  from  its  attached  surface.  Nipple-shaped  processes  of  vascular 
texture  pass  from  the  bone  into  the  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage,  the  latter  under- 
going the  change  already  described.  The  processes  from  the  two  surfaces  may  thus 
meet  halfway  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  or  they  may  pass  from  the  attached,  and 
project  through  a sound  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  like  little  vascular 
nipples  or  granulations.  The  cartilage  may  thus  be  riddled,  or  it  may  be  broken  up 
into  scales  of  various  size  and  thickness,  or  it  may  be  undermined  for  a greater  or  less 
extent,  or  be  thrown  into  the  fluid  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint  in  small  detached  portions, 
or  it  may  entirely  disappear.”  (p.  19.J] 


222.  According  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  joint  ends  are  found  on 
dissection  in  different  conditions.  They  are  soft,  broken  up,  dusky  red  ; 
their  vessels  much  enlarged,  and  the  cells  of  the  bone  are  filled  with  reddish 
lymph.  The  cartilages  are  often  still  unchanged  externally,  but  their  inner 
surface  is  loosened  from  the  destroyed  bone.  In  the  most  advanced  stage, 
both  bone  and  cartilage  are  destroyed,  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments 
disorganized,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint  filled  with  icliorous  pus. 

223.  This  disease  is  more  rare  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  than  in  other 
joints,  and  most  frequent  in  the  spongy  bones  of  the  wrist  and  instep.  It 
is  more  frequent  in  children  and  young  persons  than  in  adults.  Its  occa- 
sional cause  may  be  external  violence,  but  there  is  always  dyscratic  disease 
and  especially  scrofula,  in  causal  connexion  with  it. 

[;Brodie  says “ The  scrofulous  affection  of  the  joints  occurs  frequently  in  children  • 
it  IS  rare  after  thirty  years  of  age.  Examples  of  it  occur  in  almost  every  joint  of  tlie 
body ; but  the  hip  and  shoulder  appear  less  liable  to  it  than  many  other  articulations  ” 
(p.  248.)  But  Key  states  “ The  bones  in  which  he  has  observed  this  (the  chronic) 
form  of  disease  are  the  small  bones  of  the  carpus  and  the  extremity  of  the  femur  • and^ 
more  frequently,  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  Persons  of  all 
ages  appear  to  be  liable  to  it:  I have  witnessed  it,”  he  says,  “in  patients  from  the  age 
of  two  years  to  fifty,  (p.  244.)  ° 

Brodie  also  further  observes “ As  it  depends  on  a certain  morbid  condition  of  the 
genml  system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  sometimes  find  it  affecting  several 
joints  at  the  same  time,  nor  that  it  show  itself  in  different  joints  in  succession  attack- 
ing a second  joint  after  it  has  been  cured  in  the  first,  or  after  the  first  has  beTremovcd 

IS  caiua  a scrofulous  diathesis;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  either  preceded,  attended,  or 
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followed,  by  some  other  scrofulous  symptoms,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  scrofulous 
glands  of  the  neck,  and  mesentery ; or  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  I liave  often  been  led  to  ' 
believe  that  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  the  joint  has  suspended  the  progress  of 
some  other,  and  perhaps  more  serious,  disease  elsewhere.”  (pp.  249,  50.) 

Brodie’s  last  observation  is,  I am  convinced,  exceedingly  correct,  if,  as  I presume,  he 
means  some  modification  of  scrofulous  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  I am  certain 
that  I have,  again  and  again,  seen  persons,  whose  appearance  betokened  incipient  phthisis, 
recover,  and  become  stout  and  healthy ; as  if  the  disease  had  proceeded  to  its  crisis  in 
the  joint,  and,  on  the  removal  of  which  by  amputation,  all  the  constitutional  disturbance 
ceased. — j.  f.  s. 

Brodie  considers  that  “the  scrofulous  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  than  with  any  other.  There  is,  in  many  respects, 
a correspondence  in  their  symptoms.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  difference, 
and  I believe  that  this  difference  will  be  found  in  general  sufficient  to  enable  the  prac- 
titioner, who  is  careful  and  minute  in  his  observations,  to  make  a correct  diagnosis  ; at 
least,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  loeal  disease  is  not  so  far  advanced,  and  in  which  it 
has  not  so  much  affected  the  general  constitution  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  no  im- 
portance. (p.  250.)  The  principal  difference  which  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  just  described,  and  those  which  are  met  with,  where  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a primary  affection,  is  in  the  degree  of  pain  which  the 
patient  endures,  and  which  is  much  less  in  the  cases  of  the  former  (the  scrofulous  disease) 
than  in  those  of  the  latter  description.  It  may,  indeed,  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  in 
cases  of  this  scrofulous  affection,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  should  be  so  little  as  they 
are  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  local  mischief.  For  the  most  part,  the  pain 
which  he  experiences  is  not  a subject  of  serious  complaint,  except  at  the  time  when  an 
abscess  is  just  presenting  itself  underneath  the  skin,  and  then  it  is  immediately  relieved 
by  the  abscess  bursting.  There  is  never  that  severe  pain  which  exhausts  the  powers 
and  the  spirits  of  the  patient  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  except  in  a very  few 
instances,  and  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a portion  of  the  ulcerated 
bone  has  died,  and,  having  exfoliated  so  as  to  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  irritates 
the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  a source  of  constant  torment 
There  are  other  circumstances,  besides  the  less  degree  of  pain,  which,  although  not  in 
themselves  sufficient,  it  is  useful  to  take  into  the  account  in  forming  our  diagnosis,  such  | 
as  the  general  aspect  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  his  having  manifested  a dispo-  j 
sition  to  other  scrofulous  symptoms ; the  very  tedious  progress  of  the  disease ; and  the 
circumstance  of  the  suppuration  not  being  in  general  confined  to  a single  collection  of 
matter,  but  producing  a succession  of  abscesses.”  (pp.  255,  6.)]  | 

224.  The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  the  same,  as  already  stated,  in  i 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  cartilage. 


[of  the  favourable  consequences  of  ulceration  of  the 

CARTILAGES. 

224.*  The  termination  of  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  from  i 
whatever  cause,  although  generally  destroying  the  patient  by  wearing  out  j 
his  constitutional  powers,  unless  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  limb,  is 
neither  always  fatal,  nor  does  the  joint  or  its  motions  even  seem  to  be  always  . 
destroyed.  When  the  destruction  of  cartilage  has  a favourable  issue  it  ' 
terminates  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first,  the  cartilage  is  replaced  by  a i 
layer  of  ivory-like  bone,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  continue ; this  esj^e- 
cially  happens  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  In  i\\Q  secoiid,  the  opposed  ends  •: 
of  the  bones  are  united  either  by  a ligamento-fibrous  structure,  which  per-  • 
mits  a slightly  yielding  motion  of  the  joint,  or  by  bone  which  precludes  1 
any  motion,  and  thus  are  produced  the  two  forms  of  anchylosis,  viz.,  the 
soft  and  the  hard.  Whether  the  one  kind  passes  into  the  other,  I can 
not  positively  state,  though  I think  I have  seen,  in  more  than  one  instance,  . 
part  of  the  connecting  medium  ligamento-fibrous  and  part  bony. 

I.  Of  the  ivory-like  covering  of  the  joint  surfaces  of  bones.  This  condition  has  been 
by  some  anatomists  thought  to  be  merely  a natural  process,  the  common  consequence  of 
age,  by  which  the  cartilage  thick  iu  youth  is  gradually  thinned  in  adult  age,  and 
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finally  in  advanced  life  completely  removed,  bone  being  stated  to  be  coustantlj  deposited 
in  its  place  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint  is  thus  covered.  1 think,  howevei  , I shall 
1)0  able  to  show  tliat  tliis  is  an  erroneous  statement,  as  at  the  very  onset  it  would  appear 
1 imlikely  that  more  earthy  matter  should  be  deposited,  under  natural  circumstances,  upou 
the  ends  of  bones,  so  as  to  give  those  parts  an  ivory-like  character,  whilst  on  every  olhm 
; part  of  the  same  organs  less  earth  is  deposited,  and  even  tlie  fibrous  mould  in  which 
it  is  lodged  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  in  age.  . i, 

“ The  removal  of  the  cartilage  from  the  heads  of  bones  in  old  people,  observes  Kkv, 
“proceeds  so  slowly  that  it  is  diificult  to  say,  on  the  examination  of  a joint,  whether  the 
action  has  ceased,  or  is  still  in  a state  of  progress.  The  form  of  disease  to  which  I 
allude  is  attended  with  a good  deal  of  stiffening  of  the  joint,  accompanied  by  what  arc 
termed  rheumatic  pains.  The  place  of  tlie  cartilage  is  often  supplied  by  a bony  deposit, 
resembling  ivory  in  texture  as  well  as  appearance.”  (p.  242.)  Toynbee  says : — “ The 
articular  cartilage  is  gradually  being  converted  into  bone  during  the  whole  of  life ; thus 
it  is  thicker  in  young  than  in  adult  subjects ; and,  as  Sir  B.  Bkodie  informs  me,  it  is  much 
tliinner  in  old  age  than  in  the  adult:  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  that  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  os  fentoris  in  very  old  persons  has  completely  disappeared, 
a change  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  its  entire  ossification.”  (p.  167.) 

That  this  is  merely  a natural  process  as  might  be  inferred  from  Toynbee’s  observation 
cannot  be  admitted ; were  it  so,  the  disappearance  of  the  cartilage  and  the  ivory-like 
covering  of  the  joint-end  of  bones  would  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  cartilages  of  elderly  people  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  young  persons  ; 
but  this  does  not  depend  on  their  conversion  into  bone,  for  the  shell  of  bone  in  the  aged  is 
conunonly  as  much  attenuated  in  comparison.  It  ought  also  to  be  commonly  happening 
in  all  joints,  which  is  far  from  the  case,  as  it  is  but  rarely  found  except  in  the  hip-joint. 
For  these  reasons  I think  Brodie’s  opinion  is  correct,  that  “ it  is  probable  in  these 
cases  the  original  disease  had  been  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.”  And  especially  as  he 
mentions  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  two  stages  of  this  ivory- like  appearance,  tiiejirst 
being  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  “ many  times  in  dissection  observed  a portion 
of  cartilage  of  a joint  wanting,  and  in  its  place  a thin  layer  of  hard,  semi-transparent 
substance,  of  a gray  colour,  and  presenting  an  irregular  granulated  substance and  the 
second,  that  in  which  “ no  remains  of  cartilage  were  found  on  the  bones  of  one  hip  ; but, 
in  its  place,  a crust  of  bony  matter  was  formed,  of  a compact  texture,  of  a white  colour, 
smooth,  and  having  an  appearance  not  very  unlike  that  of  marble.”  (pp.  204,  5.)  The 
difference  of  the  two  appearances  seems  to  me  easily  explained  by  the  continual  motions 
in  the  joint  wearing  down  the  irregular  granulated  surface  till  the  white,  smooth,  marble- 
like condition  is  produced.  That  it  is  also  a consequence  of  absorption  of  the  cartilage 
I think  is  further  proved  by  the  expansion  of  the  articular  surfaces,  which  is  very  often 
noticed  in  the  hip-joint  under  this  form  of  disease,  both  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and 
its  socket  being  also  flattened ; which  flattening  and  spreading  of  ball  and  socket,  or 
of  hinge-joints,  very  frequently  occurs  with  ulceration  of  cartilage  without  any  ivory-like 
deposit,  and  as  commonly  when  soft  anchylosis  exists.  This  then  is  the  first  and  most 
favourable  result  of  ulceration  of  cartilage,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  not 
materially  impaired. 


II.  Of  Anchylosis. — “ This  is  an  union  of  bone  with  bone,”  says  John  Hunter  (a), 
‘ which  ought  not  to  be  united,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  one  by  soft  parts,  the  other  by  bone. 
In  inflammations  of  joints  we  often  have  adhesions  by  a soft  medium.  Very  consider- 
ible  inflammation  is  necessary  to  produce  anchylosis  in  joints,  and  much  time  is  necessary 
or  their  perfection,  as  we  see  in  white  swellings.  The  adhesions  are  sometimes  partial, 
ometimes  universal.  The  soft  is  from  two  modes,  viz.,  adhesion  and  granulation.  The 
oft  only  can  take  place  where  there  is  naturally  no  intermediate  substance,  and  the  joint 
s surrounded  by  capsular  ligament.  Bony  anchylosis  I shall  divide  into  five  kinds,  four 
if  which  are  in  the  surrounding  parts  by  ossific  inflammation,  the  other  by  an  entirely 
lew  substance  between  the  extremities  of  a bone.”  (p.  521.)  With  the  first  four  kinds 
ve  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  but  the  fifth  kind  is  the  immediate  object  of  our  attcu- 
lon,  viz.. 


Anchylosis  effected  “hy  the  whole  substance  of  the  articulation." 

This  is  of  two  kinds,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  which  can  admit  of  the  soft  anchylosis, 
t IS  somewhat  similar  to  the  union  which  takes  place  in  soft  parts ; it  arises  from  two 
auscs,  \st,  from  inflammation  of  the  parts  tliem selves ; Undly,  from  the  inflammation  of 
lie  surrounding  parts,  the  parts  themselves  partaking  of  it. 

From  lhe,first  cause,  or  inflammation  of  tlic  parts  themselves,  arises  “ suppuration  in 
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(«i)  lAvtuteson  Surgery,  I’almeii's  Edition. 
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joints  producing  anchijlosis.  This  is  of  two  kinds,”  says  Hunter,  “ viz.,  tlie  truly  in- 
flammatory, and  the  scrofulous ; the  former  we  shall  now  treat  of.  , 

“ If  the  inflammation  be  carried  on,  an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  cavity  as  in  any  other 
part ; and  the  suppuration  is  more  universal  in  the  cavity  than  in  other  parts,  being 
diftiised  through  the  whole.  This  continues  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  external 
surface,  and  either  breaks  or  may  be  opened.  ^ far  as  they  are  connected  with  bone, 
they  are  similar  to  compound  fractures,  but  the  suppuration  is  slow,  and  takes  place  M itll 
difficulty,  and  then  generally  falls  into  the  natural  scrofulous  disposition,  which  renders  ■ 
it  tedious.  The  suppuration  is  then  imperfect,  appearing  to  partake  of  both  the  adhesive 
and  suppurative.  The  ulcerative  disposition  is  slow  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  skin, 
which  arises  from  the  indolence  of  the  prior  suppurative  disposition  and  inflammation. 
The  ulcerative  inflammation  sometimes  goes  on,  so  as  entirely  to  alter  the  joint,  that  is,  • j 
the  receiving  cavity  becomes  larger  and  the  received  part  less ; this  is  often  the  case  in :: 
the  hip-joint.  These  cases  then  become  very  tedious,  and  generally  very  uncertain  in 
their  cure.  Before  they  are  opened  they  are  generally  become  so  indolent  that  opening  . 
has  very  little  effect,  and  often,  when  scrofulous,  such  a disagreeable  inflammation  . 
comes  on  as  to  destroy  the  patient,  and  therefore  amputation  had  better  be  performed  at  : 
once,  if  this  disagreeable  inflammation  does  not  take  place  immediately  after  opening ; 
yet  a fistulous  opening  is  generally  the  consequence. 

“ Soft  anchylosis  from  granulations. — A joint  so  healed  has  no  cavity  left ; the  sur-  1 
faces  uniting.  A joint  coming  to  suppuration  from  not  being  resolved  in  the  first  mode,  i 
but  forming  granulations,  is  more  tedious  than  in  the  soft  parts,  and  the  powers  of  f 
restoration  in  them  are  very  weak.  I 

“ Bony  anchylosis  takes  place  when  the  granulations  ossify,  so  that  the  two  bones  are>|j 
united  into  one,  exactly  similar  to  a compound  fracture.  But  when  the  suppuration  is 
healthy  the  joints  sometimes  recover ; in  such  cases  the  matter  is  sooner  discharged,  and  J 
the  parts  are  more  disposed  to  return  into  their  original  state.”  (pp.  522,  23.)  J 

Such  is  John  Hunter’s  account  of  this  important  process,  to  which,  however,  somei'j 
exceptions  must  be  made.  He  seems  to  wish  it  inferred,  that  anchylosis  generally  results‘| 
from  suppuration  of  joints,  for  he  has  elsewhere  observed,  that  “ Nature  is  very  little  J 
disposed  to  take  on  adhesive  inflammation,  because  the  necessary  consequence  would  bei 
loss  of  motion  in  a part  originally  intended  for  motion.”  (p.  519.)  And  that  granula-. 
tions  as  the  consequence  of  suppuration  produce  anchylosis  either  soft  or  bony.  I am:: 
not,  however,  disposed  to  assent  generally  to  these  statements,  though  I would  not  deny:^ 
their  occurrence  as  exceptions.  I 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  Soft  Anchylosis  from  granulations  follow- 
ing suppuration,  I feel  assured,  from  frequent  observation,  that  soft  anchylosis  is  pro-^t 
duced  by  the  adventitious  membrane  poured  out  during  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem-  i 
brane,  which,  as  Key  (a)  says,  “ produces  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  cartilage,”  (p.  224,) ! 
and,  “ when  the  cartilage  has  been  wholly  absorbed,  and  the  ulcerative  process  has  been  1 
checked  by  the  inflammation  being  arrested,  serves  another  purpose : it  becomes  the.i 
medium  of  union  between  opposed  surfaces  of  bone,  or  the  means  of  anchylosis.  Longa 
after  all  inflammation  has  subsided,  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  is  often  found  ad-.j 
hering  to  the  tibia  by  means  of  this  membrane,  which  appears  white  and  ligamentoos,B 
a layer  of  cartilage  often  remaining  between  the  membrane  and  the  bones,  as  if  the  pro-- 
cess  of  ulceration  had  been  arrested.”  (p.  220.)  And  I believe,  most  commonly,  when  i 
the  soft  anchylosis  so  originating  is  completed,  that  no  suppuration  in  the  joint  takes,! 
place,  and  that,  when  it  does  happen,  it  results  from  recent  inflammatory  action  :issum-n 
ing  the  suppurative  character,  and  set  up  by  external  violence,  which,  destroying  the  car-  • 
tilage  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bones,  these  also  ulcerate;  and  then,  if  there  be; 
sufficient  constitutional  power,  the  bones  produce  the  granulations,  and  these  inosculating^ 
union  of  the  opposed  surfaces  is  produced,  as  seen  in  Mayo’s  case  below,  (p.  246,)  and  as  : 
in  compound  fracture,  by  deposit  of  eartliy  matter  in  the  granulations,  and  thus  bony 
anchylosis  is  brought  about  I think  this  will  be  shown  to  be  a correct  view  of  the  sub-v 
ject  on  examination  of  the  cases  which  will  be  presently  mentioned.  Hip  disease,  which  ^ 
is  also  almost  invariably  attended  with  suppuration,  and  more  or  less  complete  destruc-  • 
tion  of  the  cartilage,  and  even  of  the  head  of  the  tliigh-lwne  and  its  socket,  seems  to  nu 
a furtlier  proof  of  the  opinion  I have  advanced,  as  at  that  joint  soft  anchylosis  is  rarj’ 
rare  ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  bony  anchylosis,  if  the  patient’s  strength  enable  him  tc 
battle  out  the  disease,  is  almost  the  constant  favourable  issue  of  the  contest. 

Key  states,  that  “the  formation  of  the  vascular  membrane  frequently  takes  pla« 
without  suppuration,  as  may  be  seen  in  strumous  joints  that  have  been  the  subjiTt  o 
chronic  inflammation  for  years,  without  alwcess  having  formed  ; and  the  intlammatioi 

(a)  Me<l.*Chir.  Trans  , vol.  xviii. 
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is  sometimes  confined  to  one  side  of  the  joint.  Such  joints  are  sometimes  seized  with 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  of  that  part  which  had  been  previously  healthy  ; sup- 
puration rapidly  ensues,  under  which  the  failing  of  the  patient  s health  and  powers  de- 
mand amputation  of  tlie  limb  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  two  sides  of  the  jomf 
present  different  appearances : one  shows  no  recent  signs  of  inflammation  ; the  ends  oi 
the  bones  are  partially,  perhaps  wholly,  deprived  of  their  cartilage,  or  the  cartilaginous 
.surface  is  ulcerated  only  to  a certain  depth  ; between  the  bones  is  seen  the  naeinbrane 
• adhering  to  the  cartilage,  white,  possessing  scarcely  a trace  of  vascularity,  and  merely 
isen’iug  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  means  of  what  is  termed  ligamentous  an- 
chylosis. The  other  side  of  the  joint  is  full  of  pus ; every  tissue  in  a state  of  active 
;i inflammation  ; the  cartilage  removed  by  a rapid  process  of  ulceration,  in  which  the  bone 
is  probably  found  to  have  taken  an  active  part ; and  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  seen  covered 
with  vascular  fungous  granulations,  from  which  pus  is  abundantly  secreted.”  (pp.  227, 
28.)  With  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  I fully  concur,  and  the  following  instances 
well  support  them,  excepting  that,  in  the  first,  the  pus  had  been  discharged,  and,  in  the 
second,  ulceration  had  occurred  without  suppuration. 

Case  1. — B.  S.,  aged  nine  years,  a fair-haired  strumous  boy,  became  my  patient  in 
June,  1840.  Five  years  ago  he  was  attacked  with  swelling  and  lameness  of  the  left 
knee,  without  any  known  cause  ; he  was  put  under  medical  treatment,  and  afterwards 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  from  which,  about  four  years  since,  he  was  discharged  ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  all  active  disease  had  ceased,  as  his  mother  was  told  that  the 
knee,  which  had  become  much  bent,  with  the  heel  much  raised  from  the  ground,  would 
•be  restored,  as  his  health  recovered.  No  such  improvement,  however,  has  taken  place, 
and  he  has  since  gone  about  constantly  on  a crutch.  Being  a very  active  boy,  he  has  fre- 
iquently  got  falls,  and  hurt  his  knee ; which,  however,  in  the  course  of  a few  days  have 
.been  recovered  from.  Within  the  last  two  months  he  has  fallen  twice,  but  has  not  got 
well  as  previously  ; and  though  during  the  day  his  knee  has  been  little  painful,  yet  at 
night  it  has  become  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

The  leg  is  now  bent  nearly  at  a right  angle  with  the  thigh  ; it  can  be  bent  a little 
more,  but  not  straightened ; the  great  toe  only  touches  the  ground,  but  he  cannot  bear 
upon  it.  The  knee  is  rather  larger  than  natural,  especially  the  inner  condyle  ; and  both 
condyles  project  a little  over  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  shin-bone.  There  is  a little 
fulness  above  the  knee-cap,  as  if  the  joint  were  distended ; but  there  is  little  tender- 
ness, and  gentle  motion  does  not  cause  pain. 

During  a month  nothing  was  done  except  keeping  quiet ; and  it  was  observed  that,  if 
he  did  not  move  about  during  the  day,  he  had  not  any  pain  at  night.  The  joint  then 
seeming  to  be  perfectly  free  from  irritation,  I thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  straighten- 
Jig  the  leg,  sufficient  to  bring  the  foot  down  and  render  the  limb  useful.  A hinge-splint, 
idapted  to  the  bent  state  of  the  limb,  was,  therefore,  adjusted  to  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
kigh,  which  it  was  purposed  slowly  to  extend  by  a screw,  the  two  ends  of  which  were 
iffixed  to  the  two  portions  of  the  splint.  This  practice  was  continued  for  some  weeks 
without  benefit ; but  swelling  coming  on,  attended  with  pain  and  tenderness,  it  was  dis- 
»ntinued,  and  amputation  successfully  performed  in  the  September  following. 

On  examination,  the  whole  joint  was  found  largely  covered  with  fat ; and  immediately 
ibove  the  knee-cap  an  abscess,  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  communicating  with  the  joint 
i)elow  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle  by  a narrow  passage  an  inch  long,  lined  with  ad- 
lesive  matter,  but  not  containing  pus.  There  is  not  any  dislocation,  but  mere  bending 
f the  leg  upon  the  thigh-bone.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  was  destroyed,  and  the  opposed 
x)ny  surfaces  united  with  fibrous  matter,  but  some  of  the  cartilage  still  remained. 

C^E  2.— J.  P.,  aged  nineteen  years,  a dark-haired  scrofulous  lad,  came  under  my 
are  in  November  1839.  Eight  years  ago,  whilst  running,  he  felt  a sudden  snap  in  his 
3ft  knee-joint,  and  almost  immediately  a swelling  appeared  above  the  base  of  the  knee- 
ap,  rather  larger  than  a pigeon’s  egg,  but  unattended  with  pain.  This  on  the  following 

■noniing  had  subsided,  but  another  swelling  presented  itself  on  the  inside  of  the  ham, 
ffiich  was  at  once  blistered  by  his  medical  attendant.  On  the  next  day  he  was  attacked 
'ith  bilious  fever,  which  confined  him  to  bed  fifteen  weeks,  and  reduced  him  very  much  ; 
ijut  during  this  time  he  did  not  suffer  any  pain  or  inconvenience  in  his  knee.  Soon 
^iter  getting  about,  the  knee  began  to  swell  and  to  become  stiff,  but  unaccompanied  with 
'•am,  and  not  preventing  his  walking.  Leeches  were  once  applied,  and  an  evaporation 
nion  n^d,  but  nothing  more  done ; and  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth,  the  knee  having 
ecome  fixed  in  a straight  position,  he  was  told  he  had  a white-swelling,  and  the  removid 
A to  which,  however,  he  would  not  submit.  His  health  continued 

with  the  aid  of  a stick,  without  pain,  or  further  incon- 
el nieuce  than  a little  halting,  as  late  as  J uly  last,  when  he  took  a walk  of  fourteen  miles 
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•witliout  annoyance.  _At  the  latter  end  of  the  following  month  (August)  he  slij)pe<l  on 
a stone,  and  fell  on  his  side,  at  the  same  time  bending  the  previously  fixed  knee.  At  the 
moment  he  had  little  pain  ; but  when  he  went  to  bed  the  pain  came  on,  and  has  recurred  ' 
nightly  ever  since.  Little  swelling  followed,  but  he  could  no  longer  l)ear  on  the  limb 
without  pain,  which  was  also  excited  when  pressure  was  made  on  tlie  knee-cap.  On 
first  getting  up  in  the  morning,  the  leg  shakes  very  much,  and  causes  great  pain  in  the 
knee ; but  both  subside  in  a few  minutes,  and  he  has  not  any  more  pain  till  he  again 
goes  to  bed,  when  it  recurs,  and  much  disturbs  his  sleep.  His  general  health  is  good. 

The  knee-joint  is  now  but  little  enlarged,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fulnea*f 
from  fluid  in  the  joint.  The  leg  is  partially  bent,  the  condyles  of  the  thigh  projecting 
much  over  the  head  of  the  shin-bone,  and  the  knee-cap  seems  nearly  fixed  on  the  front  ; 
of  the  outer  condyle.  The  whole  knee  is  generally  tender,  but  especially  upon  the  inner 
side.  When  the  bones  are  pressed  together  he  suffers  pain,  and  a slight  grating  is  felt  i 
Amputation  was  performed,  and  he  recovered.  j 

Upon  examination,  the  whole  exterior  of  the  joint  was  found  covered  with  much  fat 
especially  in  the  ham,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  tip  of  the  knee-cap  was  a small  abscesijt 
containing  a tea-spoonful  of  thick  greenish-yellow  pus.  Within,  the  knee-cap  was  found 
adhering  by  bone  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  latter  was  connected 
by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  outer  articular  surface  on  the  head  of  the  shin-bone;  but, the 
greater  portion  of  the  hind  part  of  the  condyle  was  absorbed.  The  cartilage  upon  the 
inner  condyle  was  partially  destroyed,  and  ^e  surface  of  the  bone  exposed ; upon  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  head  of  the  shin-bone  the  cartilage  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bone  itself  ulcerating. 

Whether  the  fibrous  anchylosis  be  the  first  step  to  bony  anchylosis,  I am  not  pre-  • 
pared  to  say ; but  the  following  instance  in  ■which  the  limb  was  amputated  between  i 
thirty  and  forty  years  after  the  motion  of  the  knee  had  been  destroyed,  for  necrosis  in  i 
the  condyle,  produced  by  a comparatively  recent  injury,  would  lead  to  the  belief  tliat  i 
the  two  diseases  were  distinct. 

Case  1. — S.  D.,  aged  fifty  years,  a sickly  woman,  came  under  my  care  in  October,  , 
1839.  When  ten  years  old  she  fell  down  an  area  on  her  right  knee,  which  immediately  r 
swelled  and  became  painful ; suppuration  ensued,  and  pus  having  been  discharged  on  i 
the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  knee,  after  a time  she  got  comparatively  well,  being  able  » 
to  tread  on  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot ; but  she  has  never  since  had  free  motion  of  her  r 
knee,  though  capable  of  bending  it  to  some  extent.  Twenty-three  years  since  suppura-  - 
tion  of  the  joint  again  occurred  shortly  before  one  of  her  confinements,  and  from  that  t 
time  a sinus  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  inner  condyle  has  continued  discharging. 
Three  years  ago  she  received  a blow  with  a heavy  boot,  just  above  the  knee-joint,  which  a 
suppurated  and  burst,  an  inch  or  two  above  and  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  knee-  * 
cap.  From  this  time  her  health  failed,  and,  though  after  lying  in  bed  for  nine  mouths  j 
she  was  able  to  go  about  her  usual  occupations,  yet  during  the  last  year  the  pain  in  ■ 
the  knee  again  became  so  severe  that  she  has  been  constantly  confined  to  her  bed.  She  * 
has  now  one  sinus  near  the  outer  hamstring,  a little  above  the  knee-joint,  and  other  i 
three  about  the  inner  condyle,  from  which  there  is  a free  discharge.  The  condyles  s 
project  forwards,  as  if  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  had  given  way,  and  partial  dislocation  i 
had  taken  place.  Motion  of  the  knee-joint  does  not  cause  much  pain,  but  she  has  fre- 
quent  dull  aching  pain  just  above  the  knee,  both  day  and  night,  which  occasionally  } 
extends  up  to  the  hip,  and  is  brought  on  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  put  the  foot  to  « 
the  ground.  Her  health  is  much  broken ; her  appetite  bad,  and  she  gets  but  little  sleep.  p( 
Under  these  circumstances,  amputation  above  the  knee  was  performed,  and  she  did  ■well,  b 

Upon  examination,  by  making  a vertical  section  of  the  bones,  the  recent  disease  was  h 
ascertained  to  consist  in  a sequestrum  as  large  as  the  top  of  the  thumb  in  the  expanded  << 
part  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  was  enlarged  just  above  its  articular  surface;  the  front  of'i 
the  shell  of  the  bone  was  here  absorbed,  forming  an  aperture  as  big  as  a sixpence,  <t 
which  communicated  with  the  wound  above  the  knee-cap,  and  with  the  lower  wound  ;i 
on  the  inner  condyle ; the  sequestrum,  which  was  quite  loose  in  the  cancellated  strnc-  o 
ture  of  the  bone,  might  have  been  easily  removed  by  dilating  the  former  wound.  _ Tte  > 
popliteal  space  of  the  thigh-bone  was  quite  bared  of  its  periosteum,  and  communicated  i 
with  the  upper  two  wounds  in  the  inner  condyle.  Of  the  primary  disease  there  were  ■ 
the  following  traces : — The  joint  surfaces  of  the  thigh  and  shin-bone  connected  by  fibrous  ? 
structure  ; the  front  of  the  head  of  the  latter  destroyed,  and  in  its  place  a patch  of  fibrous  •' 
matter ; the  bottom  of  the  condyles  destroyed,  and  in  sevenfl  parts  the  remaining  arn- 
cular  surface  deprived  of  its  cartilage  ; iKith  condyles  were  partially  disli>c,ated  forwan'* 
upon  the  head  of  the  shin-bone.  The  semilunar  cartilage  rcmaine«l  on  the  outer,  but 
not  on  the  inner  side.  The  kncc-cap  was  not  anehylosed. 
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The  following  is  n similar  instance,  but  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  strengthens  my 
opinion  of  the  long  existence  of  the  fibrous  structure  just  mentioned. 

Case  2.— E.  B.,  aged  thirteen  years,  a fine  boy,  but  of  strumous  appearance,  became 
my  patient  in  December,  1839.  Five  years  since,  but  without  any  injury,  he  had  some 
aS'ection  of  liis  right  knee-joint,  accompanied  with  much  pain  and  drawing  up  of  the 
heel,  so  that  he  could  not  put  the  whole  sole  of  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  He  was  not, 
however  put  under  medical  treatment  till  the  lapse  of  six  months ; but  the  knee  became 
more  and  more  bent,  and  about  two  years  since  the  leg  was  so  much  drawn  up  that  the 
foot  would  not  reach  the  ground.  About  this  time  an  abscess,  doubtless  connected  with 
the  joint,  burst  just  above  the  outer  condyle,  from  which  pus  was  freely  discharged,  and 
the  pain  he  had  previously  suffered  diminished.  The  wound  became  sinuous  and  has  so 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  leg  is  now  bent  upon  the  thigh  at  an  acute  angle,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
straightened,  though  it  may  be  bent  up  to  the  thigh  with  a little  pain.  The  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone  project  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  shin-bone,  which  rests  entirely  on  the 
hind  articular  surfaces  of  the  former.  The  knee-cap  is  sunk  between  the  condyles,  and 
' between  it  and  the  head  of  the  shin-bone  is  a large  fluid  cushion,  painful  on  pressure, 

: and  occupying  the  place  of  the  ligament,  which  seems  completely  destroyed.  Upon 
1 the  inside  of  the  knee  there  is  also  tenderness. 

Amputation  above  the  knee  was  performed,  and  he  did  well. 

On  examination  of  the  joint,  a sinus  was  found  extending  around  the  outer  condyle 
I to  the  knee-cap,  behind  which  was  some  scrofulous  matter.  All  the  articular  surfaces 
were  connected  by  fibrous  structure,  but  some  portions  of  cartilage  still  remained. 

' Within  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  shin-bone  was  a small  portion  of  dead  bone,  but  not 
communicating  with  the  joint. 

That  soft  or  fibrous  and  bony  anchylosis  may  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happen  at 
the  same  time  I do  not  deny,  as  they  are  shown  to  do  so  by  the  following 

Case. — J.  M.,  aged  forty-two  years,  a stout  healthy  sailor,  was  put  under  my  care  in 
' May,  1838.  Two  years  ago  he  was  attacked  suddenly  twice  or  thrice,  without  assignable 
cause,  with  numbness  of  the  left  leg  and  knee,  and  inability  to  stand  upon  it  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  after  which  he  moved  about  as  freely  as  usual.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  caught  violent  cold,  was  very  sick,  and  his  knee  began  to  ache  constantly,  ac- 
companied with  shooting  pain.  Soon  after  he  was  unable  to  bend  the  joint  at  all  with- 
out excessive  pain.  In  the  following  month,  his  leg  having  become  perfectly  straight 
and  incapable  of  motion  without  great  pain  in  the  knee,  the  inside  of  which  was  very 
tender,  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  He  was  then  freely  leeched,  cupped,  blis- 
itered,  and  had  his  mouth  kept  sore  for  a long  while.  Under  this  treatment  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease  passed  by,  but  the  leg  gradually  became  half  bent  by  his  own  effort 
to  render  his  position  more  easy,  and  I could  not  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  then 
straightened.  It  was  however  determined  to  attempt  anchylosis  in  the  bent  posture, 
and  the  limb  was  therefore  put  on  an  Amesbhky’s  apparatus,  where  it  was  kept  for  seve- 
ral months.  In  the  May  of  the  year  following,  anchylosis  being  presumed  to  have 
taken  place,  the  apparatus  was  removed,  and  he  walked  on  crutches,  the  toe  touching 
the  ground ; but  he  could  not  bear  on  it  without  having  pain  in  the  knee.  As  his  home 
was  at  the  sea-side  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  go  there ; but  after  remain- 
ing about  six  weeks,  he  came  up  to  another  hospital  where  he  continued  for  three  months, 
during  which  time  a screw  apparatus  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  the 
limb,  but  no  benefit  resulting,  he  went  home  in  the  following  September. 

He  has  now  come  to  me  to  have  amputation  performed,  as  though  the  joint  is  quite 
fixed  and  but  little  larger  than  the  other,  he  is  still  unable  to  walk  without  crutches, 
cannot  bear  upon  the  limb,  and  if  he  accidentally  strike  the  toe,  has  severe  pain  in  the 
knee.  His  general  health  good.  On  the  second  of  June  I amputated  through  the  thigh, 
but  he  died  three  weeks  after  of  peripneumony  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
af  the  bowels. 


On  dissection  of  the  joint  it  was  found  covered  with  fat,  and  the  ligaments  had  dege- 
nerated into  a sort  of  half-fatty,  half-cartilaginous  structure.  A vertical  section  made 
jn  the  inner  edge  of  the  knee-cap  and  from  before  to  behind  presented  a firm  anchylo- 
sis, which  appeared  bony  on  the  sides,  and  specially  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  The 
ainder  half  of  the  condyles  being  destroyed  and  the  knee  half  bent,  the  thigh' at  its 
runcated  part  rested  on  the  head  of  the  shin-bone,  but  not  immediately,  as  a quantity  of 
lense  fatty  fibrous  tissue  was  interposed  between  them.  This  new  structure  was  about 
lalf  an  inch  thick  behind  towards  the  ham,  but  in  front  it  thinned  and  became  sharp,  so 
« to  have  a wedge-hke  shape.  Where  the  articular  surface  remained  tliere  was  a thin 
ayer  of  cartilage.  The  knee-cap  was  anchylosed  by  bone  to  the  outer  condyle,  but  its 
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edge,  where  unapplied,  still  exhibited  a trace  of  cartilage.  On  clearing  off  the  half-fatty 
half-ligamentous  structure  into  which  the  ligaments  had  been  converted,  the  ends  of  the  ' 
bone  were  found  close  together  and  not  separated  as  within.  There  was  a slight  indi- 
cation of  cartilage  between  them  on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  interior  of  the  joint  the 
union  seemed  to  be  bony.  The  posterior  ligament  was  undistinguishable,  l>eing  involved 
in  the  fibrous  mass  between  the  thigh  and  shin  bone.  In  front  of  the  thigh-bone  at  top 
of  the  pulley  for  the  knee-cap,  there  was  a slight  remnant  of  what  was  probably  syno- 
vial membrane,  but  it  was  little  vascular. 

Of  the  second  cause  or  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  in  which  the  parts 
themselves  partake  of  it,  John  Hunter  gives  the  following 

Case. — A lady  had  an  inflammation  come  on  from  the  opening  of  a sacculus  mucosns  ■ 
on  her  elbow,  which  inflammation  was  very  violent  and  extended  to  the  joint,  soon  i 
after  which  she  lay  in  and  died  of  puerperal  fever.  On  opening  the  joint,  soft  union 
was  found  to  have  taken  place,  which,  if  she  had  lived,  would  probably  have  become 
bony,  and  the  joint  would  have  been  anchylosed,  merely  from  adhesive  inflammation.”  ' 
(p.  .522.) 

The  following  very  similar  instance  is  given  by  Mayo  (a) ; — 

Case. — “ A young  man  had  a lacerated  wound  of  the  ankle ; ten  days  after  erysipelas » 
had  supervened,  and  matter  had  formed  about  the  joint ; the  integument  sloughing,  an  : 
opening  could  be  seen  into  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  cartilage  of  f 
which  became  rapidly  absorbed.  The  patient  suffered  severe  pain,  which  he  described! 
as  gnawing,  throbbing  pain,  with  occasional  violent  shootings  through  the  joint,  and  i 
a distressing  sense  of  grating  when  the  limb  was  disturbed.  The  patient’s  strengA  de-- 
dining  rapidly,  amputation  was  thought  necessary.  The  limb  was  removed  two  months » 
after  the  accident. 

“ Upon  a vertical  section  being  made  of  the  ankle,  one  common  change  was  found  tos 
have  taken  place  in  both  the  joints,  which  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  astra-r 
galus  contribute  to  form.  In  each  of  these  joints  the  cartilage  had  entirely  disappeared ; : 
and  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bones  were  joined  together  by  a layer  of  semitransparentt 
and  organised  lymph,  from  a sixth  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  union  byi 
l3Tnpli  was  a step  towards  union  by  bone.  One  circumstance  appeared  to  me  of  peculianr 
interest.  The  interior  of  the  bones  was  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  surfaces  to  which- 
the  lymph  adhered,  were  for  the  depth  of  one  or  two  lines,  extremely  vascular.  They' 
combined  with  that  vascularity  the  roughness  of  surface  and  softness  of  texture  de- 
scribed as  found  upon  the  articular  aspect  of  bone  in  the  third  kind  of  ulceration  oi 
cartilage,  specified  above,  (p.  228.)  I conclude,  from  hence,  that  long  anchylosis  may^ 
under  favourable  circumstances,  take  place  after  that  form  of  ulceration  of  cartilage* 
which  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  bone.”  (pp.  68,  9.) 

Bony  Anchylosis  may  occur  in  any  joint,  either  by  the  conversion  into  bone  of  thei 
cartilages  forming  symphyses,  as  in  those  connecting  the  pelvic  bones  together,  whicbi 
can  scarcely  be  called  disease, — 1st,  by  the  conversion  of  ligament  and  fibro-cartilage,  an 
in  the  anterior  and  crucial  ligaments,  and  the  intervertebral  substance  of  the  spine,  which; 
scarcely  at  all  diflers  from  ossification  of  the  s)Tnphyses  just  mentioned,  instance* 
of  which  are  far  from  uncommon  in  elderly  persons  as  regards  all  the  vertebra),  except' 
the  two  uppermost,  which,  however,  in  very  rare  cases,  are  also  in  like  manner  not  onb  j 
united  by  bone  to  each  other,  but  also  to  the  occipital  bone,  of  both  which  conditions  w»j 
have  examples  in  St.  Thomas’s  museum ; in  these  the  articular  surfaces  have  been  dei» 
prived  of  their  cartilages  either  by  ulceration  or  ossification,  and  the  true  joints  destroye«-i 
by  bony  union  : 2dly,  by  conversion  of  the  ligamentous  capsules  alone  into  bone,  the  cobs 
tained  joints  still  existing  ; this  occurs  in  the  capsules  of  the  articular  processes  of  th  l' 
vertebrae,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  just  mentioned.  I am  not  aware  that  i i 
happens  on  any  other  joints.  One  or  other,  or  all  these  forms  together,  are  found  i' t 
elderly  persons. 

But  the  most  important  form  of  bony  anchylosis  is  that  which  I have  mentioned  abovid 
and  produced,  as  1 believe,  from  the  granulations  of  the  joint-ends  of  bones,  the  cartiU  ( 
ginous  covering  of  which,  as  well  as  the  articular  surfaces,  having  been  destroyed  by  supi 
puration,  whether  arising  from  acute  or  from  scrofulous  inflammation ; and  thus  circmtir 
stanccd,  “ the  two  bones  are,”  as  John  Hunter  observes,  “ united  into  one  exactly  simila  i 
to  compound  fracture.”  This  kind  of  anchylosis  is  undoubtedly  most  common  in  th  ' 
hip-joint,  where  the  inflammation  seems  to  run  more  readily  into  suppuration  than  i 
any  other  joint ; it  is  next  frequent  in  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  instep,  but  least  ustu 
in  the  elbow,  knee,  and  shoulder ; indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  anchylosis  is,  under  an 
circumstances,  rare.  Instances  of  anchylosis,  even  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  tempon 

(u)  On  Ulceration  of  the  Cartilajjej  of  Joints,  and  on  Anchylosis ; in  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  six. 
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bone,  have  been  mentioned  by  tlie  older  writers ; and  of  late,  Chuvei.hieu  (a)  mentions 
the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  had  anchylosis  of  the  right  condyle  of  this  bone,  the  result 
of  a blow  received  when  a child. 

In  these  cases  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  removed, 
and  the  cancellated  structure  seems  continuous  from  the  one  to  the  other  bone. 

Other  kinds  of  anchylosis  are  mentioned,  as  where  bones^  are  fractured  into  joints ; 
but,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  1 have  not  noticed  this  fact.  It  is  quite  true  that 
often  when  a fracture  extends  into  a joint,  the  motions  of  the  latter  are  destroyed,  but 
this  generally  depends  on  the  displacement  of  the  joint  surfaces.  Anchjdosis  is  also  said 
to  occur  when,  from  any  cause,  a limb  has  been  kept  in  one  position  for  several  years, 
and  the  attitudal  penances  of  the  Indian  fakirs  have  been  quoted  as  examples;  I 
presume,  however,  that  in  these  cases  there  is  not  union  of  the  joint  surfaces,  and  that 
the  fixation  of  the  joint  simply  depends  on  the  rigidity  which  the  muscles  have  acquired 
from  being  long  retained  in  the  same  position,  instances  of  which,  though  in  minor  de- 
gree, are  of  daily  occurrence,  in  the  stiffness  of  uninjured  joints  which  have  been  long 
kept  in  one  posture  during  the  cure  of  fracture,  and  to  restore  their  perfect  freedom  of 
motion  is  often  a very  tedious  process,  and  occasionally  even  not  to  be  effected. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  anchylosis,  if  it  be  of  the  soft  or  ligamento-fibrous  kind, 
attempts  for  its  relief  may  be  made  either  by  passive  motion  or  by  the  use  of  a hinge- 
splint,  the  hinge  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bend  of  the  joint,  and  its  two  parts  ban- 
daged to  the  corresponding  members  of  the  limb,  which  is  very  slowly  to  be  moved,  two 
or  three  eighths  of  an  inch  daily,  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod, 
each  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a male  screw  acting  in  a female  screw,  sunk  in  a 
movable  but  shorter  rod  attached  to  each  portion  of  the  splint ; or  passive  flexion  may 
be  performed  frequently  during  the  day  with  the  hand  alone.  In  employing  either 
method,  however,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  relieve  the  stress  on  the  joint  by  taking 
off  the  apparatus,  or  to  leave  off  passive  motion,  whenever  pain  occurs  in  the  joint,  as 
that  indicates  at  least  a disposition  to  inflammation,  which,  if  increased,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  very  serious  consequences. 

As  adjuncts  to  these  immediate  remedies,  covering  the  joint  with  warm  brewer’s  grains, 
or  friction,  may  be  employed  to  promote  relaxation  ; but,  if  pain  be  excited  by  either,  it 
must  not  be  persisted  in. — j.  f.  s. 

Vei,peau  (6)  has  considered  ably,  and  at  great  length,  the  treatment  of  complete 
anchylosis  in  reference  to  the  three  modes  proposed  for  its  relief,  viz.,  1st,  the  cutting 
out  a wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone ; 2ndly,  the  establishment  of  a false  joint ; 3rdly,  the 
violent  and  sudden  rupture  of  the  anchylosis. 

The  ^rs<  operation  was  proposed  by  Barton  (c),  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  performed  a bold  and  successful  operation  for  the 
relief  of  an  anchylosed  hip,  in  a young  sailor  who  had  fallen  down  a ship’s  hold,  and  had 
not  any  surgical  assistance  for  seven  months.  The  injured  thigh,  which  was  the  right, 
was  bent,  with  the  knee  drawn  across  the  left  femur  ; the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  was  placed 
forwards,  and  the  sole  turned  outwards,  which  circumstances  led  to  the  presumption  of 
dislocation ; but  there  was  so  much  swelling  and  so  great  pain  on  making  any  attempt  to 
discover  it,  that  it  was  left  alone.  After  these  symptoms  had  subsided  the  limb  was  put 
in  an  apparatus  for  some  weeks,  but  no  relief  was  obtained,  and  anchylosis  took  place. 
After  the  lapse  of  a year  Barton  determined  to  attempt  an  artificial  joint,  for  which  pur- 
p<^  he  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  an  incision  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  its 
middle  corresponding  to  the  great  trochanter.  A second  incision  was  made  across  the 
centre  of  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  cuts  were 
continued  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  expose  its  front  and  hind  part  between  the  great 
and  little  trochanter,  after  which  the  bone  was  sawn  through  between  the  great  trochanter 
and  the  neck.  The  limb  was  then  readily  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  found  to 
be  only  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  The  case  did  extremely  well,  and,  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  the  patient  could  walk  a considerable  distance,  and  he  could ’by  that 
time  carry  the  foot  twenty-four  inches  forwards,  twenty-six  backwards,  twenty  laterally 
and  rotated  it  six  inches  inwards  or  outwards.  The  same  operation  was  performed  a 
second  time  (d),  with  success,  by  Barton,  on  a young  physician,  but  on  the  lower  part 
o the  thigh,  for  anchylosis  of  the  knee ; and  subsequently  by  Gibson  of  Philadelnhia 
also  in  anchylosis  of  the  knee.  ^ ’ 

The  second  operation  consists  “ in  laying  bare  the  bone,  and  sawing  it  in  such  a wnv 
to  interrupt  its  continuity;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  union,  it  must  be 

Si  ,,  4'>,  “s?  *•«!.-  W.1 

(ti)  Archiv.  Gjn.  do  Med.,  ibsS,  p.  337. 
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slightly  moved  from  time  to  time,  and  all  other  means  used  likely  to  produce  a fhlse  joint ; 
by  degrees  the  two  ends  of  the  hone  grind  against  each  other,  and  the  movable  end  rounds 
and  becomes  blunted,  whilst  the  other  hollows  slightly.  The  muscles  soon  adajit 
themselves  to  this  new  joint,  and  in  the  end  permit  the  patient  to  use  the  limb  as  pre- 
viously.” Velpeau  is  favourable  to  this  operation,  fromtlie  motions  occurring  in  false 
joints  caused  by  ununited  fractures.  “ As  to  the  danger  of  the  operation,”  says  he,  “ it 
is  much  less  than  those  of  amputation  or  resection  of  the  bone.”  ( pp.  200, 20 1 .)’  Two  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  performed  with  success  upon  the  thigh ; the  first  by  Eakton, 
in  1826,  who  cut  through  and  detached  all  the  soft  parts  alx)ut  the  great  trochanter,  and 
then  divided  the  bone  with  a small  saw ; after  which  the  limb  was  placed  on  Uessault’s 
extending  splint.  The  second  was  performed  by  Kodgees  of  New  York,  in  1830,  and 
also  did  well. 

The  third  operation,  viz.,  that  of  breaking  through  the  anchylosis,  was  practised  and 
recommended  by  the  older  surgeons;  but  Velpeau  does  not  favour  it,  and  mentions  a 
case,  referred  to  by  Amussat  (a),  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  in  which  “an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  motion  by  bending  the  leg  suddenly  upon  the  thigh.  A painful 
cracking  was  immediately  heard  in  the  knee,  and  very  soon  alarming  abdominal  and 
thoracic  symptoms  occurred,  which  in  a few  days  destroyed  the  patient.”  Velpeau 
thinks  that  “ if  the  union  he  hut  slight,  or  so  dispersed  that  some  little  motion  is  per- 
mitted, prudence  allows  the  anchylosis  to  be  broken  either  suddenly  or  gradually ; if 
the  deformity  be  so  great  as  to  render  walking  or  standing  impossible  without  assist- 
ance, but  not  if  the  contrary  be  the  case ; * * * the  rupture  of  the  anchylosis  being 
then,  really  difficult  to  effect,  dangerous,  and  success  by  no  means  certain,  as  there  is 
always  a tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  union.  * * * Attempts  only  are  justifiable 
when  the  limb  is  in  such  a state  of  flexion  or  deviation  that  its  use  is  prevented.  And 
if  the  patient  earnestly  require  it,  the  operation  may  be  performed,  hut  never  if  the  hnee^ 
cap  adhere  to  the  thigh-hone."  And  he  well  observes  that  “ the  adherence  of  the  knee- 
cap to  the  front  of  the  condyles  of  the  thigh,  when  existing  alone,  does  not  appear  to 
have  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  practitioners.  The  action  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg  is  destroyed  thereby,  and  thus  the  flexors,  deprived  of  their  antagonists^^ 
gradually  drag  the  head  of  the  shin-lx)ne  into  the  ham,  and  bend  the  leg.  It  matter* 
little  that  the  mobility  of  the  rest  of  the  joint  remains,  or  that  it  is  by  any  means  restored, 
the  anchylosis  of  the  knee-cap  continues  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  functions  of  the  knee-joint,  (p.  204-206.)  When  the  knee-cap  is  movable,  and  there 
is  simply  false  anchylosis,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons  is  prefer- 
able to  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  anchylosis,  because  it  is  infinitely  less  dangerous  and 
painful,  and  has  at  least  as  favourable  a result.  * * * If  it  be  a true  anchylosis,  it 
would  be  better,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  do  nothing  at  all.  It  may,  however, 
be  necessary,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  choose  between  the  violent  and  sudden  rupture, 
the  wedge-shaped  section  of  the  bone,  and  the  establishment  of  a false  joint  Of  the 
latter  two  operations  I have  already  spoken.  As  to  the  rupture,  if  the  soldering  of  the 
knee-cap  is  such  as  to  render  dislocation  of  the  shin-bone  backwards  very  probable,  we 
should  only  operate  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  patient,  and  after  having  laid  before 
him  or  his  friends  the  chances  of  what  may  happen.  This  operation  is  indicated  if  the 
flexion  be  not  directly  at  a right  angle,  if  the  knee-cap  be  not  so  fixed  as  to  leave  little 
hope  of  its  being  detached,  or  if  even  it  be  so  situated  that,  notwithstanding  its  union, 
the  shin-hone  can  be  brought  back  beneath  the  thigh-bone.”  (pp.  234,  35.) 

The  apparatus  (h)  by  which  the  rupture  of  anchylosis  is  effected  was  invented  by 
Louvrier,  and  is  thus  employed : — “ The  patient,  seated  on  a padded  table,  is  confimd 
in  that  position  by  a laced  thigh-bandage,  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  table  by  a strong 
strap,  and  to  the  thigh  by  the  lace  and  some  straps  and  buckles,  the  thigh  being  pro- 
tected from  pressure  by  wadded  pads,  and  a roller  lightly  applied.  The  foot  is  then 
enclosed  in  a half  boot,  laced  in  front,  the  sole  of  which,  near  the  heel,  has  a metal 
mortise  of  two  inches,  to  receive  the  middle  of  a metal  bar,  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
having  at  each  end  a little  copper  wheel,  by  which,  during  the  extension,  the  leg  can 
be  directed  on  a double  inclined  ascending  plane.  In  the  groove  of  the  mortise  is  at- 
tached and  flxed  one  of  the  pulleys  of  the  winch  upon  which  the  extending  cord  is 
wound.  The  thigh  and  leg  are  then  to  be  confined  in  a sort  of  leather  gutter,  which  is 
closed  in  front  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  has  on  each  side,  long  stout  steel  splints,  those 
on  the  outer  side  jointed  together  at  the  top  of  the  knee,  and  taking  at  first  the  same 
angle  as  the  anchylosis,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  thigh  and  the  other  to  the  leg ; the 
imier  splints  are  also  similarly  connected.  To  render  his  apparatus  most  effective, 

(fl)  Uevuo  Mt’tUcale,  vol.  ii.  1831. 

(h)  DicUonnaire  dos  Dictioiinnircs  de  Mcdccine,  vol.  i.  8vo.  Paris,  1840. 
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Louatueu  tlihiks  it  necessary  to  make  upon  the  thigh,  at  the  knee,^  direct  pressure  from 
before  backwards,  and  to  push  it  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  leg  is  extended.  This  is 
etfected  by  means  of  two  uprights  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  knee,  by  their  lower  ends 
upon  the  splints,  the  four  upper  ends  of  which  are  connected  by  a rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, in  which  they  are  enclosed  and  retained  by  copper  nuts.  A thick  pad  is  placed 
on  the  knee,  and,  between  the  metallic  rectangle  and  this  compress,  a cushion  formed  of 
a plate  of  metal,  and  padded  towards  the  ttiigh.  The  limb  thus  fixed  is  placed  in  a 
rectangular  wooden  gutter,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a winch ; within  these  planes  is  a chase, 
on  which  the  foot,  supported  laterally  by  the  bar  attached  to  the  sole,  travels.  A set  of 
cords  attached  to  these  parts  connects  them  with  the  winch,  and  with  a few  turns  of  its 
handle,  tlie  leg  is  straightened  always  iu  less  than  a minute,  and  most  commonly,  when 
the  anchylosis  is  angular,  with  one  or  two  distinct  and  successive  cracks.”  (p.  396.) 

Velpeau  evidently  is  no  favourer  of  this  apparatus ; and  he  enumerates  among  the 
objections  to  its  employment,  tlie  severe  pain,  but  as  this  is  very  short  it  may  be  borne 
with ; and  the  violent  purnlent  inflammation  of  the  joint  which  may  ensue,  the  danger  of 
this,  however,  is  exaggerated.  But  the  more  serious  accidents  are  laceration  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  great  arterial  or  venous  trunks ; of  the  nerves  and  ligaments ; and  the 
more  or  less  severe  bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  sloughing  occurs. 
“ If,  however,”  says  he,  “ we  observe  the  cases  (about  twenty)  on  which  Louvmer  has 
operated,  there  are  but  few  in  which  symptoms,  more  or  less  serious,  occur  immediately. 
I know,  however,  that  these  facts  are  still  too  few  ; at  present  we  may  presume  that  this 
plan  of  treatment  is  not  so  dangerous  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.”  (p.  208-15.)  To 
the  question  “ What  benefit  is  the  patient  to  derive  from  this  treatment?”  Velpeau 
replies,  as  regards  the  re-establishment  of  the  motions  of  the  joint,  that  neither  theory 
nor  Louvbier’s  facts  are  favourable.  To  prevent  the  reunion  of  the  bone  frequent  mo- 
tion must  be  resorted  to,  which  is  dangerous  ; but  if  not  employed  the  bones  become 
resoldered,  and  the  leg  either  becomes  straight,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  flat  on  the 
ground,  (which  is  the  most  favourable  result,)  or  the  limb  continues  more  or  less  bent, 
and  the  foot  cannot  be  put  flat,  so  that  the  patient  needs  crutches.  Another  result  is, 
that  the  head  of  the  shin-bone  is  thrown  behind  the  condyles,  and  dislocation  is  produced, 
as,  if  the  knee-cap  be  soldered  to  the  fore  and  lower  part  of  the  condyles,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  prevents  the  head  of  the  shin-bone  resuming  its  natural  place,  and,  serving  as 
a wedge,  pitches  the  latter  into  the  ham,  so  that  a dislocation  being  produced  the  patient 
is  not  benefited  by  the  operation,  (p.  215-17.) 


HYSTERICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Hysterical  females  are  often  subject  to  afiections  of  the  joints,  especially  of  the  hip 
and  knee,  which,  without  any  actual  disease  in  the  part,  produce  excessive  suffering, 
and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dangerous  ailments.  Brodie,  in  reference  to  this 
point,  says ; — “ At  first  there  is  a pain  referred  to  the  hip,  knee,  or  some  other  joint, 
without  any  evident  tumefaction ; the  pain  soon  becomes  very  severe,  and  by  degrees  a 
puffy  swelling  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  some  degree  of  serous  effusion  into  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  texture.  The  swelling  is  diffused,  and  in  most  instances  trifling ; 
but  it  varies  in  degree  ; and  I have  known,  where  the  pain  has  been  referred  to  the  hip, 
the  whole  of  the  limb  to  be  visibly  enlarged  from  the  erista  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee. 
There  is  always  exceeding  tenderness,  connected  with  which,  however,  we  may  observe 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  gently  touching  the  integuments  in  such  a way  as 
that  the  pressure  cannot  affect  the  deep-seated  parts,  will  often  be  productive  of  much 
more  pain  than  the  handling  of  the  limb  in  a more  rude  and  careless  manner.  In  one 
instance  where  there  was  this  nervous  affection  of  the  knee,  immediately  below  the  joint 
there  was  an  actual  loss  of  the  natural  sensibility ; the  numbness  occupying  the  space 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Persons  who  labour  under  this  disease 
are  generally  liable  to  other  complaints,  and  in  all  cases  the  symptoms  appear  to  be 
aggravated,  and  kept  up  by  being  made  the  subject  of  constant  anxiety  and  attention  ” 
(pp.  339, 40.)  In  an  affection  of  this  kind  in  the  knee,  Tyrrell  (a)  observes  “ The 
point  which  convinced  me  that  the  affection  was  not  one  of  actual  inflammation  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  knee,  but  a sympathetic  disease  depending  on  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  constitution,  is  this,  that  if  she  had  inflammation  merely  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  and  the  posterior  ligament,  the  pain  would  be  confined  to  those  parts,  particu- 
larly when  the  limb  was  at  rest,  and  she  would  complain  of  pain  particularly  on  pres- 
sure on  those  parte ; but  when  you  examined  the  surface  of  the  joint,  it  mattered  little 
where  you  pressed,  it  was  all  the  same,  she  complained  of  pain.”  (p.  316.)  Bell  (/') 

(«)  St.  Tl.oma««  Hospital  Ueporte.  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.  1833, 34 
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mentions  a very  remarkable  case  of  hysterical  affection,  “ in  which  there  was  great 
difficulty  of  discovering  whether  there  was  actual  disease  or  not,  in  which  the  pelvis 
was  pitched  oblicjuely,  as  if  there  were  disease  in  the  hip.  But  there  arose  a class  of 
symptoms  which  pointed  to  the  right  source,  a singular  contraction  and  retraction  of 
the  leg,  so  that  the  knee  was  bent  almost  to  the  bursting  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  foot 
turned  in  so  extraordinary  a manner,  that  the  great  toe  lay  close  to  the  anus.  The  re- 
traction was  so  powerful  that  we  naturally  apprehended  that  the  ligaments  of  the  joint 
must  be  destroyed.  It  proved  to  be  a case  of  hysteria,  and,  what  was  extraordinary, 
was  the  resemblance  it  had  in  eveij  feature  to  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint.”  (p.  297.) 
CouLSON  also  mentions  a case  which  he  saw  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in  which 
“ the  patient  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered  from  hysterical  affections 
for  ten  years.  The  right  heel  was  doubled  under  the  thigh,  the  heel  rested  against 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the  great  toe,  as  in  the  case  just  related,  was  close  to 
the  anus.”  (p.  117.) 

CouLSON  observes  that,  in  this  affection,  “ the  affected  limb  is  liable  to  remarkable 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold ; at  one  part  of  the  day  the  limb  feels  cold,  and  assumes  a 
purple  aspect ; at  another,  hot  flushes,  followed  by  perspiration,  break  out  over  the 
extremity ; again,  the  limb  does  not  merely  feel  hot  to  the  patient,  but  is  actually  so  to 
the  touch  of  another,  and  the  whole  capillaries  of  the  affected  part  become  turgid  with 
excess  of  blood.”  (p.  1 1 7.) 

Goodlad  (a)  objects  to  the  term  hysterical  being  applied  to  these  affections,  and  says  : 
“ If  after  a careful  examination  of  the  hip,  or  of  any  other  joint,  and  of  the  muscles 
connected  with  it,  no  adequate  cause  of  pain  can  be  discovered  there,  it  surely  becomes 
an  imperative  duty,  and  it  is  the  only  one  remaining  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what 
cause  exists  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  if  there  be  no  such  cause  discoverable,  the 
practitioner  may  safely  rely  upon  finding  it  where  it  very  frequently,  nay,  by  much  the 
most  frequently  exists,  viz.,  at  the  point  of  connexion  which  those  nerves  possess  with 
larger  masses  of  the  nervous  system ; it  matters  not  whether  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
spinal  marrow,  the  same  effects  follow.  The  tenderness  of  the  skin  both  here  and  on 
the  spine  may  alike  be  disregarded ; it  is  sometimes  permanent,  at  others  fugitive ; but 
in  either  case  it  is  an  indication  only  where  disorder  may  be  found  by  tracing  the 
nerves  distributed  on  these  parts  to  their  origin.”  (p.  93.) 

In  these  cases  menstruation  is  generally  either  irregular  or  defective,  and  the  bowels 
are  torpid ; the  most  important  point,  therefore,  towards  the  cure  consists  in  putting  these 
matters  to  rights  by  constitutional  remedies.  Local  applications,  I do  not  think,  are  of 
much  service ; but  Brodie  says  : — “ The  parts  may  be  bathed  with  a cold  evaporating 
lotion,  or  they  may  be  enveloped  in  a plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  and  soap  plaster,  an  application  wffiich  will  be  found  of  singular  utility,  not 
only  in  these,  but  in  a great  number  of  other  painful  nervous  affections.”  (p.  340.) 
Gooblai)  thinks  that,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  general 
state  of  the  system,  local  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to,  not  applied  to  the  part 
where  the  pain  is  experienced,  but  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  it ; and  the 
greatest  caution  seems  necessary  that  nothing  applied  there  can  give  local  activity  to 
vessels  already  too  active. — J.  F.  S.] 

225.  As  we  shall  now  consider  these  diseased  conditions  of  the  various 
joints,  under  the  several  names  already  mentioned,  {par.  198,)  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  by  the  difference  of  their  course  and  the  result  of  pathological 
anatomy,  in  what  structure  the  disease  has  primarily  developed  itself.  Thus, 
the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  with  great  partiality,  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  diseases,  will  be  known  to  be  well  founded  in  particular 
instances,  although  their  universal  correctness  is  denied. 


I.— IN  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

( Coxalgia,  Morbus  Coxarum,  Luxatio  spontanea  Femoris,  Coxarthrocace.) 

226.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  exhibit  three  very  well-defined  stages, 
according  as  the  inflammation  has  an  acute  or  chronic  character. 

(h)  a letter  to  Sir  II.  Hkodif.,  containing  a Critical  Inquiry  into  his  Lectures  illustrative  of  certain 
local  Nervous  AlTections.  1-omlun.  Svo. 
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227.  In  the  Acute  In^nrnmation  of  the  Hip-Joint,  after  any  occasional 
cause,  there  arises  sharp  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  whicli  extends  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  to  the  knee-joint,  not  increased  by  touching  the  knee  if  the 
thigh  be  undisturbed  at  the  hip-joint,  but  increased  by  any  pressure  and 
motion  of  the  hip-joint  itself.  The  region  of  the  hip,  especially  the  buttock, 
is  more  or  less  swollen,  consequently  its  wrinkles  are  mostly  somewhat 
deeper  ; the  thigh  is  drawn  up  towards  the  belly,  because  outstretching  it 
is  very  painful ; the  foot  is  turned  somewhat  outwards,  and  cannot  be  moved 
inwards  without  pain.  If  the  length  of  both  extremities  be  compared,  they 
are  either  alike  or  the  diseased  extremity  is  seemingly  shortened  or  seem- 
uigly  lengthened ; both,  however,  only  in  a slight  degree.  Fever  exists  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Standing  and  walking  are 
very  difficult,  or  even  quite  impossible ; the  patient,  therefore,  throws  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  sound  limb,  draws  up  considerably  the 
hip  of  the  ailing  side,  bends  the  knee,  and  merely  touches  the  ground  with 
the  tip  of  his  foot. 


[Key  (a)  says : — “ The  hip-joint  is  less  frequently  the  subject  of  acute  than  of  chronic 
inflammation,  probably  from  being  well  protected  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
changes,  to  which  the  knee  and  most  other  joints  are  exposed.  In  the  adult,  acute  dis- 
ease of  this  joint  is  occasionally  seen,  in  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  joint,  cartilage 
as  well  as  ligament,  undergoes  complete  disorganization  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks.” 
(p.  230.)] 

228.  If  the  inflammation  do  not  subside,  it  passes  into  suppuration,  with 
an  increase  of  all  the  general  and  local  symptoms ; collections  of  pus  are 
formed  within  the  joint  as  well  as  on  its  exterior ; the  fever  assumes  a hectic 
character,  the  powers  sink,  the  patient  wastes  considerably,  the  muscles 
of  the  hip  and  thigh  become  flabby,  and  a careful  measurement  of  both 
extremities  shows  that  the  diseased  one  is  really  lengthened.  The  abscesses 
become  superficial  around  the  joint,  either  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
or  at  a distance  from  it ; and,  during  this  time  or  subsequently,  when  the 
abscesses  have  burst,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  escapes  from  the  hip- 
socket,  and  is  dislocated  commonly  upon  the  back  of  the  hip-bone  (Z>),  so 
that  the  diseased  extremity  becomes  considerably  shortened,  is  rolled  in- 
wards, and  appears  somewhat  bent  at  the  knee-joint.  The  patient  now 
either  sinks  under  long  continued  hectic  consumption,  or,  what  is  more 
rarely  the  case,  the  suppuration  diminishes,  portions  of  bone  come  away, 
and  the  apertures  of  the  abscesses  close. 

229.  In  the  Chronic  Progress  of  Inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  the  three 
stages  are,  on  account  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms,  more 
distinctly  and  determinately  marked  (1).  In  the  beginning,  the  patient 
complains  of  slight  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  of  some  weariness  in  the  thigh 
and  stiffness  of  the  joint,  especially  in  the  morning,  which  subsides  during 
the  day,  but  is  always  increased  by  much  exertion.  The  pain  is  not  con- 
tinuous ; it  often  increases  towards  evening,  with  slight  febrile  excitement, 
and  specially  resembles  rheumatic  pain  moving  slowly  about  the  thigh  (2). 
At  the  hip-joint  itself  no  disease  is  discoverable,  except  an  increase  of  pain 
on  pressure  behind  the  great  trochanter,  or  on  the  front  of  the  joint  where 
the  femoral  vessels  pass  beneath  Poupart  s ligament.  These  symptoms 


(fc)  I have  presumed  to  use  the  ordinary  Englisli 
terras,  hip-bone,  haunch-bone,  sliare-bone,  and 
hip-socket, in  preference  to  tlie Latin  names,  ilium, 
itchtum,pubet,  and  iicetabulum,  and  1 purpose  always 
employing  English  names  wherever  parts  of  the 


(a)  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvhi 


l»dy  possess  them.  I know  no  reason  why  we 
sliouicl  be  more  aslmmed  of  using  our  mother 
tongue  than  the  Germans  or  the  Frencli,  and  1 see 
no  particular  advantage  in  using  the  ligurative 
Latin  ol  the  Schools.— J.  F.  S. 
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may  continue,  better  or  worse,  for  months  or  years,  under  a lingeriii}; 
course  of  this  disease.  The  gait  is  merely  trailing,  and  the  foot  commonly  ' 
somewhat  turned  outwards. 

[( 1 ) Buodie  says ; — “ I believe  in  the  greater  number  of  those  cases  to  which  the  name 
of  Diseased  Hip  has  been  usually  applied,  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  the  primary 
affection,  and  the  other  parts  in  and  near  the  joint  become  affected  only  in  a secondary 
manner.”  (p.  137.)  Key  (a),  however,  holds  a different  opinion,  and  observes : — “ The 
Hip  Disease,  emphatically  so  called,  is  a chronic  affection,  uniformly  attended  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilage ; ” and,  from  the  cases  which  he  has  examined,  he  is  induced  to  believe 
“ that  the  ulceration  is  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  liyamentuvi  teres.”  (p.  230.) 

(2)  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Chelius  does  not  enumerate,  among  the  symptoms 
of  the  first  stage  of  hip-disease,  the  pain  more  particularly  about  the  inside  of  the  knee, 
which  almost  invariably  exists,  and  being  often  the  only  pain  noticed  by  the  patient, 
has  frequently  led  to  mistake  of  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  treatment  of 
the  knee  as  if  that  were  the  part  affected.  It  indeed  presents  an  example  of  John 
Hunter’s  (6)  “ remote  sympathy,”  in  which  “ there  appears  no  visible  connexion  of 
parts  that  can  account  for  such  effects.  In  these  cases  there  is  commonly  a sensation  in 
the  sympathizer  which  appears  to  be  delusive,  and  produces  a wrong  reference  of  the 
mind  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.”  (p.  7.)  This  sympathetic  pain  in  the  knee  is  by  some  j 
held  to  depend  on  irritation  of  the  anterior  crural  plexus  of  nerves  as  it  passes  over  the  i 
hip-joint ; but  Sir  Charles  Bell  thinks  the  obturator  nerve  is  the  communicant.  “ The  j 
obturator  nerve,”  he  says  (c),  “ passes  through  the  thyroid  foramen,  down  to  the  hip-  I 
joint,  and,  after  supplying  the  muscles,  is  distributed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  knee. 
The  nerve  in  its  course  is  thus  involved  in  the  inflammation  which  affects  the  hip-joint, 
and  the  pain  is  referred  to  its  extreme  cutaneous  branches,  at  a part  distant  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease.”  (p.  77.)  Coulson  does  not  agree  with  this  explanation,  as  “very 
commonly  we  find  the  pain  extending  along  the  middle,  and  even  outer  part  of  the  thigh, 
whilst  the  obturator  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.” 

He  tlierefore  suggests,  that  “ from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  long  head  of  the  m. 
rectus  femoris  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  acetabulum  and  with  the  capsular  ligaments, 
the  fascia  of  this  muscle  may  take  on  the  inflammatory  action,  and  the  pain  in  this  way 
be  conveyed  down  the  limb  to  the  thigh.”  (p.  3.)  I prefer  Bell’s  explanation,  however ; 
as  certainly  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  diseased  hip  which  I have  seen,  the  pain  is 
usually  on  the  inside  of  the  knee. — J.  F.  S.] 

230.  The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  a lengthening  of  the  diseased 
extremity ; the  buttock  of  the  affected  side  is  flatter,  its  fold  becomes  ’ 
deeper,  the  whole  thigh  is  wasted  and  flabby,  the  great  trochanter  stands  1 
more  upwards  and  outwards  ; every  movement  by  which  the  surfaces  of  the  1 
joint  are  brought  into  contact  is  in  the  highest  degree  painful ; the  gait  of  , 
the  patient  is  very  limping ; the  weight  of  the  body  rests  entirely  on  the  : 
outstretched  sound  leg ; the  lengthened  limb  is  bent  at  the  knee,  approached 
to  the  sound  one,  and  the  foot  most  commonly  much  everted.  A peculiar 
sharp  pain  now  comes  on  in  the  knee,  which,  however,  usually  retains  its 
natural  condition,  only  now  and  then  being  changed  in  its  form,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Albers  and  Rost.  Although  the  pain  in  the  knt>e 
is  nearly  always  more  severe  than  that  in  the  hip-joint,  yet  the  latter  only 
is  increased  by  direct  pressure. 

[Astley  Cooper  observes  “ The  motions  of  the  joint  are  impeded ; extension  is  per- 
formed with  difficulty;  the  child’s  knee  is  bent;  and  the  heel,  on  the  diseased  side, 
scarcely  touches  tlie  ground.  Besides  this  incapacity  for  extension,  great  difficultjMS 
experienced  in  the  flexion  of  the  joint.  Thus  if  you  attempt  to  bend  the  knee  towards 
the  abdomen,  the  child  shrinks  from  the  touch  and  complains  of  pain.  If  you  throw 
something  on  the  floor,  and  desire  the  child  to  pick  it  up,  you  will  observe,  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  get  possession  of  it,  it  bends  only  tlie  sound  knee.  If  you  say,  ‘ Let  me  see 
you  put  your  foot  on  the  chair,’  the  child  does  this  readily  enough  with  the  sound  leg, 
but  is  incapable  of  doing  it  with  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  confined  state  of  tlie 
flexions  of  the  joint.  The  rotation  of  the  joint  is  also  impeded,  more  especially  tl'^  r^ 
tation  inwards,  which  cannot  be  attempted  without  great  pain  and  uneasiness.  If  the 
(rt)  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  ft)  On  the  Blood,  &c.  (c)  London  Medical  Oaicttc,  vol.  i. 
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patient  be  laid  down  on  his  face,  to  examine  whether  the  nates  are  lower  on  one  side  than 
tlie  other;  there  is  generally  a difference  of  an  inch  or  more  on  the  diseased  side.”  (pp. 
454,  55.) 

As  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  special  part  of  the  joint  which  is  diseased,  Key  (a) 
observes  “ the  motions  of  the  joint,  that  give  the  patient  most  pain,  are  strongly  indica- 
tive of  the  seat  of  the  affection.  In  the  earliest  stage,  before  the  soft  parts  could  well  be 
affected,  if  the  disease  commenced  in  the  cartilage,  eversion  of  the  thigh  and  abduction 
of  the  limb  from  the  other  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  suffering  to  the  patient,  while 
he  can  bear  the  joint  to  be  flexed,  and  to  be  slightly  inverted,  without  complaining.  A 
similar  indication  of  the  liyanwntian  teres  being  inflamed,  is  the  pain  sometimes  ex- 
pressed on  pressing  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  acetabulum  ; in  its  healthy  state 
the  ligament  being  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  acetabulum,  receives  but  little  pressure, 
but  when  it  is  swelled  by  inflammation,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  affords  it  less  protection  ; 
and.  when  pressure  is  made  by  forcing  the  head  of  the  femur  upwards,  the  ligament  is 
compressed,  and  usually  produces  some  degree  of  pain.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  the 
ligamentiim  teres  being  destroyed  by  ulceration,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  and  aceta- 
bulum are  only  partially  ulcerated,  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  proof  of  it  being 
very  early  engaged  in  the  disease.  There  are  few  ca.ses  of  post-mortem,  inspection  of 
the  hip-joint  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  in  which  the  ligamentiim  teres  is  not  found 
destroyed.”  (pp.  232,  33)] 

231.  The  disease  gradually  runs  on  to  its  third  stage ; the  diseased 
e.xtreraity  becomes  shortened,  either  as  a consequence  of  displacement  of 
tlie  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  or,  if  that  and  the  hip-socket  have  been  destroyed 
by  caries,  by  the  diminished  head  of  the  bone  being  drawn  into  the  much 
expanded  socket.  Oftentimes  the  disease  here  terminates,  the  pain  dimi- 
nishes, and  on  the  spot  where  the  displaced  head  of  the  thigh-bone  lies  a 
hollow  is  formed,  or  the  head  of  the  bone  being  retracted  into  the  socket 
is  anchylosed  to  it,  and  the  patient  consequently  recovers  with  an  incurable 
lameness.  Most  frequently,  however,  in  this  stage  a painful  fluctuating 
swelling  occurs  about  the  whole  hip-joint,  which  ultimately  breaks,  and  a 
quantity  of  pus  is  discharged ; the  suppuration  becomes  bad  ; the  probe  in- 
troduced into  the  abscess  openings  indicates  carious  destraction,  and  the 
powers  of  the  patient  are  worn  out  by  hectic  fever.  But  rarely  do  these 
apertures  close ; the  suppuration  then  diminishes,  pieces  of  bone  are  thrown 
off,  «&c.  &c. 

In  order  to  measure  aecurately  the  length  of  the  extremity  during  the  progress  of  this 
disease,  we  examine  it  most  satisfactorily,  according  to  Fricke’s  method  (b),  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  The  patient  being  lain  on  a table  covered  with  a woollen  rug,  an  assis- 
tant fixes  the  pelvis,  and  places  his  thumb  beneath  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  for 
the  purpose  of  steadying  the  skin.  A painted  tape,  or  a wooden  measure  furnished  with 
two  moveable  pointed  transverse  pieces,  and  a Paris  measuring-scale,  is  now  to  be  applied 
above  the  thumb  of  the  assistant  upon  the  spine,  and  being  there  fixed  the  other  part  of 
the  measuring  instrnment  is  to  be  carried  down  to,  and  immediately  beneath,  the  onter 
ankle.  The  same  measurement  is  repeated  on  the  sound  side.  In  the  same  manner 
then  is  the  thigh  measured,  the  measure  being  stretched  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint- 
bone  ; and  then  the  leg  alone,  which  is  especially  necessary  if  the  patient  be  unable  to 
straighten  the  leg. 

[Abscesses  of  the  hip-joint  do  not  always  burst  externally.  “ Sometimes  the  abscess  ” 
says  Astley  Cooper  (c),  “ breaks  into  the  pelvis,  at  other  times  into  the  rectum 
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paralysis  of  that  orf'an.  (I  presume  he  means  retention  of  urine. — j.  f.  s.)  On  exam- 
jnation  after  death,  I discovered,”  says  lie,  “ that  the  matter  liad  escajK-d  through  the 
acetabulum  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  and  had  made  a lodgment  close  to  its  ' 
neck.”  (p.  23.)  Samuel  Cooper  quotes  a case  under  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  of  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  who  died  of  enormously  enlarged  liver ; but,  on  dissection,  a communi- 
cation was  found  through  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  between  the  cavity  of  the  hij)- 
joint  and  the  colon,  smooth,  as  if  of  long  standing,  (p.  869)  Scott  also  mentions  a 
case  of  this  disease  affecting  both  hips,  and  the  abscesses  communicated  with  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  on  each  side,  through  the  acetabulum,  (p.  106.) 

So  great  is  the  importance  of  Diseases  of  the  Hip- Joint,  that  I think  it  advantageous 
to  give  at  length  Bhouie’s  account 

Of  the  difference  between  the  Hip-disease  arising  from  Ulceration  of  the  Cartilage,  and 
that  from  Scrofulous  deposit  in  the  cancellous  structures  of  the  Bones. 

As  already  stated,  Brodie  considers  that  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  the  primary 
affection  in  the  disease  to  which  the  term  Diseased  Hip  is  usually  applied,  and  that  the 
scrofulous  affection  of  the  cancellous  structure  is  less  common  in  the  hip  and  shoulder 
than  in  many  other  joints,  and  that  these  two  diseases  have  many  circumstances  in 
common,  but  have  certain  points  of  difference  which,  in  their  early  stages,  admit  of  their 
being  distinguished  from  each  other  by  careful  and  minute  observation,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  give  his  account  of  the  symptoms  presented  by  each. 

The  occurrence  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  at  any  period  of  life,  though  most  fre- 
quently between  the  age  of  puberty  and  thirty-five  years,  has  been  already  noticed, 

(p.  236,)  as  has  that  of  scrofulous  affection  occurring  frequently  in  children,  though 
rarely  after  thirty  years  of  age.  (p.  238.) 

“ When  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated,  the  only  symptoms  met  with  for  some  • 
time  are  pain,  and  a slight  degree  of  lameness  in  the  lower  limb.  The  pain  at  first  is  i 
trifling  and  only  occasional ; afterwards  becoming  severe  and  constant.  It  resembles  a 
good  deal  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  since  it  often  has  no  certain  seat,  but  is  referred  to  ' 
different  parts  of  the  limb  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  individual,  at  : 
different  periods.  As  the  disease  advances  the  pain  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  parti-  \ 
cularly  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  continually  roused  from  his  sleep  by  painful  startings  • 
of  the  limb.  Sometimes  he  experiences  some  degree  of  relief  from  pain  in  a particular 
position  of  the  joint,  and  in  no  other.  A patient  in  St  George’s  Hospital  never  obtained  ; 
any  rest  except  when  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bedstead,  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground  and  resting  on  a pillow.  As  the  pain  increases  in  intensity,  it  is  more  con-  I 
fined  in  its  situation.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  is  referred  to  the  hip  and  ' 
knee  also,  and  the  pain  in  the  knee  is  generally  the  most  severe  of  the  two.  At  other 
times  there  is  pain  in  the  knee  and  none  in  the  hip.  Sometimes  there  is  pain  referred 
to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  even  to  the  foot.  Wherever  the  pain  is  situated  it 
is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  joint ; but  it  is  aggravated  in  a still  greater  degree 
by  whatever  occasions  pressure  of  the  ulcerated  cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each  other. 
Hence  the  patient  is  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  affected  limb ; and 
if  he  be  placed  on  an  even  surface,  in  a horizontal  position,  and  the  hand  of  the  surgeon 
applied  to  the  heel,  so  as  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  concavity  of  the 
acetabulum,  violent  pain  is  the  consequence,  although  this  be  done  in  so  careful  a manner 
that  not  the  smallest  degree  of  motion  is  given  to  the  hip-joint.  This  circumstance  is 
well  deserving  of  attention ; and  no  one  should  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  a disease  connected  with  the  hip,  without  having  made  an  examination  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  just  described.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  the  hip- 
joint  is  found  to  be  tender,  whenever  pressure  is  made  on  it  either  before  or  behind.  The 
absorbent  glands  in  the  groin  become  enlarged,  and  sometimes  suppurate.  Occasionally 
there  is  a slight  degree  of  general  tumefaction  in  the  groin.  In  this  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable, since  we  must  suppose  tliat  a disease  going  on  within  the  articulation  must 
ultimately  occasion  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  But  it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance, that  in  some  cases  there  is  tenderness  of  those  parts,  to  which,  though  not  dis-  ! 
eased  themselves,  the  pain  is  referred  from  sympathy  with  the  disease  in  the  hip.  I 
have  observed  this  in  the  knee  several  times,  and  I have  also  seen  a slight  degree  of  ) 

puffy  swelling  of  this  joint,  where  pain  was  referred  to  it  in  consequence  of  disease  in  I 

the  hip.  * * * When  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time  the  nates  undergo  a remark-  ' 

able  alteration  in  their  form.  They  become  wasted  and  less  prominent,  so  that,  instead  i 

of  their  usual  convexity,  they  present  tlie  appearance  of  a flattened  surface;  they  are 
flaccid  to  the  touch,  and  hang  more  loosely  towards  the  lower  edge,  and  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  wider  than  those  of  the  other  side.  In  a very  few  cases,  in  the 
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n(lvancL>d  stage  of  tlie  disease,  the  nates  are  really  wider,  in  consequence  of  the  aceta- 
bulum being  filled  with  coagulable  13'mph  and  matter,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  being 
pushed  out  of  its  natural  situation.  But  in  general  the  increased  breadth  of  the  nates 
is  only  appiii'cnt,  and  on  an  accurate  measurement  no  difference  will  be  found  between 
the  nates  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  other.  The  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  parts, 
in  those  cases  may  arise  partly  from  the  position  in  which  the  patient  usually  places  him- 
self when  he  stands  erect ; but  the  principal  cause  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributed,  is  the 
wasting  of  the  large  fleshy  bellies  of  the  glutmi  muscles,  from  want  of  use ; and  this 
has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  and  accurate  examinations  of  the  living,  and  numerous 
dissections  of  the  dead  body.”  (p.  153-57.) 

“ While  the  disease  is  going  on  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bone,  before  it  has 
extended  to  the  other  textures,  and  while  there  is  still  no  evident  swelling,  the  patient 
experiences  some  degree  of  pain,  which,  however,  is  never  so  severe  as  to  occasion  serious 
distress,  and  often  is  so  slight,  and  takes  place  so  gradually,  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed. 
After  a time  (which  maj'  vary  from  a few  weeks  to  several  months)  the  parts  external 
to  the  joint  begin  to  sympathise  with  those  within  it,  and,  serum  and  coagulable  lymph 
being  effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  the  joint  appears  swollen.  The  swelling  is 
puffy  and  elastic,  and  though  usually  more  in  degree  than  it  is,  at  the  same  period,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a primary  disease,  it  is 
not  greater  in  appearance,  because  the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  not  equally  wasted 
from  want  of  exercise.  I have  observed  that  in  children  the  swelling  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  usually  less  diffused  and.  somewhat  firmer  to  the  touch  than  in  the  adult.  If  a 
suspicion  of  some  disease  of  the  joint  has  not  existed  previously,  it  is  always  awakened 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  has  taken  place.  Should  the  patient  be  a child,  it  not  uncom- 
monly happens  that  the  swelling  is  the  first  thing  which  the  nurse  or  the  parents  dis- 
cover. This  leads  to  a more  accurate  inquiry,  and  the  child  is  observed  to  limp  in 
walking,  if  the  disease  be  in  the  lower  limb,  and  to  complain  of  pain  on  certain  occa- 
sions. * * * The  swelling  increases,  but  not  uniformly,  and  it  is  greater  after  the 

limb  has  been  much  exercised  than  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  a state  of  quietude.  As  the  cartilages  continue  to  ulcerate  the  pain  becomes  some- 
what, but  not  materially,  aggravated.  It  is  not  severe  until  abscess  has  formed,  and  the 
parts  over  the  abscess  have  become  distended  and  inflamed.  The  skin,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, assumes  a dark-red  or  purple  colour.  The  abscess  is  slow  in  its  progress ; 
when  it  bursts,  or  is  opened,  it  discharges  a thin  pus,  with  portions  of  curdly  substance 
floating  in  it.  Afterwards  the  discharge  becomes  smaller  in  quantity,  and  thicker  in 
consistence ; and,  at  last,  it  nearly  resembles  the  cheesy  matter  which  is  found  in  scro- 
fulous absorbent  glands.  In  most  instances  several  abscesses  take  place  in  succession, 
but  at  various  intervals ; some  of  which  heal,  while  others  remain  open,  in  the  form  of 
fistulous  sinuses,  at  the  bottom  of  which  carious  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of 
a probe,  (p.  250-53.) 

The  progress  of  the  malady  in  both  these  forms  of  hip-disease  are  very  nearly  alike ; 
in  both  is  there  the  same  reference  of  the  pain  to  the  knee  rather  than  to  the  joint 
affected,  the  same  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  nates,  the  same  shortening  of  the 
limb  from  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  or  its  dislocation,  and  the  same 
production  of  abscesses.  But  the  principal  distinction  is  in  the  less  degree  of  pain 
which  accompanies  the  scrofulous  disease,  “ except  in  a very  few  instances,  and  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a portion  of  the  ulcerated  bone  has  died,  and 
having  exfoliated,  so  as  to  be  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  irritates  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  a source  of  constant  torment.”  (p.  256.)] 

232.  Among  the  phenomena  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  coxalgia, 
tlie  shortening  and  lengthening  of  the  diseased  limb  have  specially  attracted 
the  attention  of  physicians,  and  have  given  rise  to  various  explanations 
which  must  be  particularly  considered. 


[“  In  most  cases  of  lameness  or  wasting  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  affected  limb  ” 
says  JouN  Hunter  (a),  “ appears  longer  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  patient 
pressing  most  on  the  sound  limb,  and  putting  the  diseased  one  further  out  from  the 
pelvis  so  as  to  raise  the  ilium.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  diseases  of  the  hip 
although  the  leg  is  not  found  to  be  longer  than  the  other,  if  the  patient  is  laid  on  tlie 
back  It  arises  from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  pelvis  being  rather  altered  by  habit 
which  IS  removed  if  the  patient  is  laid  on  the  back.  But  sometimes,  when  the  muscles 
are  much  wasted,  the  limb  is  shorter,  which  I cannot  account  for,  iior  ivliy  the  limb  is 
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soiiKitimcs  drawn  up  more,  and  sometimes  put  out  further  than  the  other.  Mr.  Ci.ink  ^ 
says  the  Umh  is  actually  longer  and  shorter  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  ac-  * 
Coujits  for  it  thus  : — In  the  first  instance,  iufiamination  takes  place  in  the  ligaments  of  J 
the  joints,  occasioning  the  parts  to  swell,  and  a larger  quantity  of  synovia  to  Ixj  accu-  . 
mulated  in  the  joint,  which  displaces  and  pushes  out  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  occa- 
sioning a lengthening  of  the  limb  ; but  as  the  disease  advances  absorption  takes  place,  ' 
not  only  of  the  accumulated  synovia,  but  also  of  the  bone  itself,  with  the  surromiditig 
ligaments  ; and  the  head  of  the  bone  being  drawn  into  the  new-enlarged  cavity  by  the  i 
action  of  the  gluteal  and  other  muscles,  occasions  a shortening  of  the  limb ; and  tliis  ! 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  limb  is  peculiarly  evident  on  laying  the  patient  on  i 
the  belly.”  (p.  595.)  i 

“ In  order  to  form  a correct  judgment”  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  limb.  Law-  \ 
RENCE  (a)  says,  “ you  must  strip  the  patient,  and  make  the  examination  on  a straight  i 
horizontal  surface.  You  will  then  immediately  observe  the  position  of  the  pelvis  and  i 
discover  the  cause  of  the  apparent  elongation  or  shortening  of  the  affected  limb.  At  all 
events,  you  may  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  apparent  or  manifest  shortening  or  elon- 
gation, by  measuring  on  each  side  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
patella ; tliis  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a real,  or  only  a seeming 
alteration  in  the  length.  The  change,  liowever,  in  the  subsequent  period  of  the  affec- 
tion is  quite  a different  matter.  The  disease,  as  it  proceeds,  is  attended  with  destruction 
of  the  ligamentum  teres,  with  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the 
hip-joint,  with  destruction  and  ulceration  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  of  parts  of 
the  acetabulum.  Thus  all  the  causes  which  would  prevent  the  muscles  from  retracting  | 
the  limb  are  removed ; the  muscles,  therefore,  draw  the  extremity  upwards  and  out-  I 
wards,  and  a real  shortening  to  the  extent  of  some  inches,  is  the  consequence.”  (p.  485.)]  I 

233.  The  shortening  of  the  extremity  which,  commonly,  occurs  in  the  I 
first  period  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  is  always  a seeming  I 
shortening  dependent  on  a shifting  upwards  of  the  pelvis  on  the  diseased  I 
side.  Ail  other  explanations  given  of  this  shortening  are  incorrect,  and  I 
incompatible  with  the  true  situation  of  the  hip-joint ; such  as  Rust’s,  and  I 
specially  Fricke’s,  explanation,  that,  by  violent  muscular  contraction,  I 
which  occurs  in  this  acute  inflammation  of  the  joint,  the  head  is  pressecl  I 
deeper  into  the  socket,  and  thereby  the  shortening  of  the  limb  is  produced.  I 

Fricke  (6)  seeks  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  leg  in  its  I 
healthy  condition  may  be  shortened  by  volimtary  effort  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  I 
— as  every  one  may  prove  on  himself.  But  this  assumption  is  quite  incorrect , and  I 
whoever  makes  the  experiment  on  himself  or  on  some  other  person,  will,  if,  at  the  same  I 
moment  when  the  thigh  is  retracted,  the  hands  are  placed  on  both  hip-bones,  easily  and  I 
decidedly  be  convinced  that  the  retraction  of  the  extremity  depends  only  on  the  eleva-  I 
tion  of  the  hip-bone.  It  is  perfectly  inadmissible  to  explain  the  shortening  by  the  com-  ■ 
pressibility  of  the  cartilaginous  overspreading  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and  its  ■ 
socket.  In  the  severe  paiufulness  of  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  the  thigi  ■ 
is  always  more  or  less  bent  and  drawn  up  towards  the  belly ; the  muscles  are  no  doub.  I 
contracted,  but  at  the  same  time  the  patient  di’aws  up  the  pelvis,  especially  if,  as^  usual,  I 
he  lies  bent  towards  the  sound  side,  and  the  extent  of  this  drawing  up  of  the  pelvis  is  m ■ 
close  dependence  upon  the  degree  of  painfulness  and  upon  the  position  which  the  patient  ■ 
constantly  assumes.  We  therefore  observe  the  same  in  bruises  of  the  parte  alwut  tlie  ■ 
hip-joint,  and  in  every  painful  affection  of  the  thigh  and  hip.  An  unprejudiced  oliser-  ■ 
vation  and  attentive  measuring,  will  convince  every  one  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  ■ 
here  advanced.  I have  observed  two  cases  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  hip-jqint,  ■ 
in  which  this  seeming  shortening  of  the  extremity  had  led  the  medical  attendants  into  ■ 
the  belief  of  a luxation,  and  to  the  employment  of  very  improper  means  for  its  reduction.  ■ 

234.  The  lengthening  of  tlie  e.xtreniity  wliich  occurs  iii  chronic,  and  in  ■ 
tlie  latter  course  of  the  acute  coxalgia,  when  morbid  changes  have  been  ■ 
set  up  in  the  joint,  may  be  either  seeming  or  real.  The  seeming  lengthen-  ■ 
ing  is  here  again  dependent  on  the  shifting  of  the  pelvis,  because  the  iiatient  ■ 
in  the  tedious  course  of  this  disease  still  limps  about,  and  in  doing  s<)thro\\s-B 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body  upon  the  sound  extremity,  and,  by  this  means 

((()  LectureH  in  Lancet.  (6)  Above  ciltNl-  I 
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and  by  the  position  he  keeps  in  bed,  the  pelvis  is  so  twisted  tliat  tlie  hip- 
bone on  tlie  sound  side  is  raised,  and  that  on  tlie  diseased  side  depressed. 
In  the  subsequent  course  of  tlie  coxalgy,  when  the  morbid  changes  in  tlie 
joint  have  proceeded  still  further,  there  is  real  lengihenvng  of  the  diseased 
extremity,  which  does  not  depend  on  mechanical  disproportion  between  the 
liead  of  tlie  thigh-bone  and  its  socket,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  on  account  of  its  increased  bulk,  but  upon  the  extension  oj  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  07i  the  collection  of  fluid,  on  the  relaxation  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  on  Jiaccidity  of  the  muscles. 

The  most  different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  lengthening  of  the  extremity 
consequent  on  the  supposed  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  its  socket ; for 
instance,  accumulation  of  synovia  (Petit,  Camper,  and  others ;)  swelling  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  mass  of  fat,  improperly  called  the  synovial  gland,  in  tlie  hip-socket,  (Valsaeva, 
Monro,  van  der  Haar,  de  Haen,  Vermandois,  Schwencke,  Callisen,  Peenck, 
Portae,  Picker,  &c.  ;)  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  joint-capsule  (Duverney, 
Ceossius  ;)  swelling  of  the  cartilage,  round  ligament,  and  mass  of  fat  (Boyer  ;)  swelling 
of  the  cartilage  and  periosteum  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and  its  socket  (Faeconer;) 
swelling  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  caries  centralis  (Bust  ;)  destruction  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hip-socket  (Langenbeck  ; — in  destruction  of  the  upper  edge  shortening  is  said 
to  occur ;)  relaxation  and  unnatural  extension  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  (Eichter, 
ScHREGER,  Larrey,  Cheeids  ;)  relaxation  of  the  muscles  (Fricke.)  Brodie  first  accu- 
rately explained  the  seeming  lengthening  of  the  limb  as  dependent  on  the  twisting  of  the 
pelvis,  produced  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  connected  with  a lateral  twisting  of  the 
vertebral  column.  This  opinion,  however,  was  not  particularly  regarded,  and  considered 
to  have  been  only  incidentally  noticed  in  single  cases  (Faeconer,  Crowther,  Eust  ;) 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  given  by  Eust  of  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  by  caries  centralis  was  most  commonly  received,  which  opinion,  however,  is 
groundless,  and  was  formerly  disproved  by  me  by  the  results  of  morbid  anatomy,  and 
more  recently  by  Fricke’s  (a)  experiments  on  the  dead  body. 

Weber’s  interesting  experiments  show  that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  chiefly  retained 
in  its  socket  hg  atmospheric  pressure ; since,  if  all  the  muscles  and  ligaments  surround- 
ing the  hip-joint  and  even  the  capsular  ligament  itself  be  cut  through,  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  not  withdrawn  from  its  socket  by  the  weight  of  the  depending  extremity ; whilst, 
with  perfect  integrity  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  from 
three  to  four  lines  out  of  the  socket  so  soon  as,  by  boring  through  the  latter  from  tlie 
pelvis,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  permitted  to  operate  on  the  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  (i).  These  experiments  are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  diseases  of  the 
hip-joint,  as  Gedechens  has  shown  in  a very  perspicuous  manner  (c).  Hence  it  is  most 
completely  proved  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a shortening  of  the  extremity  from 
violent  pressing  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket  is  perfectly  inadmissible ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  by  mere  relaxation  of  the  muscles  (as  Fricke  supposes)  no 
lengthening  of  the  extremity  can  be  produced : since  neither,  as  already  mentioned,  does 
there  exist  any  space  between  the  socket  and  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  which  can  be 
changed  by  any  muscular  action,  or  can  be  increased  by  their  relaxation,  as  the  most 
perfect  and  intimate  contact  exists.  It  further  follows  that,  when  an  actual  lengthening 
; if  the  extremity  takes  place,  the  stated  relations  between  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and 
. its  socket  must  have  been  first  destroyed  by  diseased  changes,  and  the  ground  of  the 
•.  ictnal  len^hening  we  can  only  seek  in  the  simultaneous  relaxation  and  distension  of  the 
; capsular  ligament  by  increase  of  its  fluid  contents,  and  in  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

Fricke’s  observation,  that  in  the  seeming  lengthening  of  the  extremity,  (by  dropping 
)f  the  pelvis,)  measurement  shows  the  shortening  of  the  thigh  to  be,  as  Gedechens  cor- 
’ectly  observes,  and  as  every  one  can  prove  to  himself  by  voluntary  dropping  of  one  or 
ither  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  placing  one  finger  on  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone  and  another 
ii  )n  the  great  trochanter,  dependent  on  the  whole  hip-bone  of  the  sunken  side  being 
ipproached  nearer  to  the  great  trochanter,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  the  hip-bone  is 
. iroportionally  separated  from  the  trochanter ; in  eonsequence  of  w-hich,  in  the  one  instance 
, » shortening,  and  in  the  other  a lengthening,  of  the  space  between  the  great  trochanter 
■ ind  the  iliac  spine,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  bone,  must  be  produced. 

fnl  Above  cited. 
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DISLOCATION  IN  IIIP-DISEASE. 


[As  regards  the  lenj'thening  of  the  limb  Asti-ky  Cooper  says  : — “ It  is  possible  that 
an  effusion  into  the  joint  may  push  the  limb  a little,  but  1 doubt  -whether  tliis  has  any  , 
influence  in  producing  an  elongated  appearance  of  the  limb.  The  length  of  the  limb  is 
not  really  increased,  but  an  appearance  of  elongation  is  produced  by  the  parietes  being 
depressed  on  the  diseased  side.”  (p.  454.) 

Lawrence  gives  a very  good  description  of  the  lenrthening  of  the  limb.  He  says : 

“ In  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease  we  sometimes  find  the  limb  longer  than  that  on 
the  sound  side,  and  sometimes  shorter.  This  is  only  apparent.  It  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  pelvis ; hence,  when  the  lower  extremity  of  the  affected  side  appears  to 
be  longer  than  that  of  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  on  that  side  is  so  much  lower  than  its  fellow ; if  tlie  extremity  of  the  sound  side 
appear  to  be  the  longest,  we  shall  find  that  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  of 
that  side  is  lower  down  than  that  of  the  affected  side.  When  a patient  has  this  disease 
of  the  hip-joint,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  supported  on  both  hips,  but  by  that  of  the 
sound  side ; so  that  when  the  patient  stands  erect,  the  sound  thigh  sustains  the  weight  ■ 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  diseased  lower  extremity  is  placed  in  front  of  the  sound  leg,  the 
knee  being  a little  bent,  and  the  anterior  part  only  of  the  foot  brought  to  the  ground,; 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  pelvis,  generally  speaking,  sinks  a little  towards  the 
diseased  limb,  and  this  is  compensated  by  the  limb  being  bent  a little  towards  the  oppo- 
site side  ; a degree  of  curvature  of  the  spine  is  thus  not  unusual  in  affections  of  the  hip- 
joint.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  patient  bends  the  knee  slightly  on  the  affected! 
side,  and  rests  the  foot  on  the  ground ; this  will  be  attended  with  an  apparent  shortening 
of  the  extremity.  In  order,  then,  to  form  a correct  judgment,  you  must  strip  the  patient,  : 
and  make  the  examination  on  a straight  horizontal  surface.  You  will  then  immediately 
observe  the  position  of  the  pelvis,  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  apparent  elongation  or  '■ 
shortening  of  the  affected  limb.”  (pp.  484,  85.)]  • 

235.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  a necessary  pheno-  ; 
menon  in  the  third  stage  of  coxalgy,  it  is  rather  accidental,  and  depends 
on  the  position  of  the  diseased  extremity,  on  the  motions  of  the  patient,  and 
other  influences  during  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  on  the  relaxation 
and  destruction  of  the  ligaments,  specially  of  the  round  ligament.  Hence  ^ 
the  dislocation  may  occur  in  various  directions ; most  commonly,  indeed,  . 
backwards  and  upwards ; but  also  downwards  and  inwards,  (Nester,  Van 
DER  Haar,  Berdot,  Schreger,  Textor,)  in  which  case  the  direction  and  I 
length  of  the  extremity  are  differently  circumstanced.  In  rare  cases  the  t 
head  of  the  bone  superficially  destroyed  by  caries  may  remain,  and  Ije-  • 
come  anchylosed  with  the  socket,  which  has  also  been  deprived  of  its  carti-  - 
laginous  overspreading  by  similar  caries ; of  this  termination  of  coxalgy ; 

I have  two  specimens.  Spontaneous  separation,  and  throwing  ofl‘  of  the  f 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  enlarged  apertures  of  the  abscess,  may  also  a 
ensue  (a).  i 

[CocLSON  quotes  from  Hoffman  two  cases  in  which  the  detached  head  of  the  femur  4 
made  its  way  through  the  abscess  and  was  removed  by  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon.  4 

(P-  23.)  , 

If  the  patient’s  constitution  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  him  through  the  stages  of  4 
this  disease  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  hip-joint  will  be  found  on  examination  4 
after  death,  in  one  of  three  or  four  different  conditions;  two  of  these  I have  already  no- > 
ticed,  viz.,  the  overspreading  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and  its  socket  with  an  ivory- 
like  deposit,  and  anchylosis  of  the  ball  and  socket,  almost  invariably  by  bone.  But: 
sometimes  the  capsular  ligament  having  given  way  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  slips  > 
through  and  is  dislocated,  and  the  most  common  direction  it  takes  is  upwards  on  the  ■< 
back  of  the  hip-bone  ( dorsum  ilii.)  But  it  may  be  displaced,  though  more  rarely,  inlO  ' 
either  of  the  other  localities  of  dislocation  ; thus  the  younger  Earle  (i)  mentions  a dis-  ■ 
location  into  the  ischiatic  notch  ; in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  there  is  a dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale ; Boyer  also  mentions  a case  of 

(n)  Cases  of  tliis  kind,  in  wliich  the  cure  was  ol-  No.  2 : Hofmann,  vom  Scharbrocke,  Munster, 

ways  followed  by  the  use  of  the  joint,  are  to  bo  17-2,  § 283  : Heosnus  de  Exstirpatione  Fe"'®"*- 

found  in  Sohlichtino;  in  I’hilos.  Trans.  1742  : p.  65  : Klinok  ; in  JasOEr’s  Handworterb.  del 

A.  F VooEL,  Obs.  quied.  chirurg.  Kiiioo,  1771,  Chir.  u.  Augenheilk,  vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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this  kind,  Brodie  another,  and  Coulson  another  in  a boy  nine  yeara  old,  in  ■which 
“the  limb  was  much  elongated,  the  knee  and  foot  turned  outwards,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  near  or  in  the  foramen  ovale f (p.  1 9)  ; Ducros  the  younger  (a)  speaks  of  a dis- 
location  forwards  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  share-bone  (os  pubis)  in  a female 
twenty-seven  years  old,  who  had  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint.  r i • 

When  dislocation  has  taken  place  the  new  socket  is  formed  on  that  part  of  the  pelvis 
on  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  rests,  and  according  as  the  head  is  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  hip-socket,  does  the  latter  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  new  joint,  the  un- 
occupied part  of  the  socket  being  filled  up  with  a structure  which  in  one  case  Samuel 
< Cooper  (6)  describes  as  consisting  “ partly  of  a fungoid  (granulating,  I presume,  J.  F.  8.) 
mass,  and  partly  of  firm  coagulating  lymph.  The  brim  of  the  acetabulum  was  rough  and 
, gritty,  and  the  os  ilium  above  the  acetabulum  destitute  of  periosteum.”^  (p.  255.)  The 
; same  writer  also  mentions  a most  remarkable  instance  which  is  in  Universitj?  College 
(London)  museum,  in  which  “the  articular  cavity  is  formed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
femur  and  a new  ball  on  the  ilium.  The  old  acetabulum  is  nearly  obliterated,  and  near 
it  within  the  peWs  the  remains  of  the  cyst  of  an  abscess.”  (p.  868.) 

At  other  times,  however,  no  dislocation  takes  place,  but  the  hip-socket  expands, 
perhaps  in  part  from  the  pressure  of  the  pus  contained  in  the  capsular  ligament  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  abscess  which  form  about  it,  and  in  part  from  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  against  the  edge  of  the  socket,  softened  by  its 
spongy  tissue,  which  has  lost  its  cartilaginous  and  bony  articular  covering,  soaking  con- 
stantly in  pus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  socket  loses  its  deep  cuplike  shape,  and  often 
resembles  a shallow  saucer  with  a much-everted  lip.  Upon  this  the  wasted  head  of  the 
bone  moves,  and  were  it  not  for  the  adhesive  deposit  which  has  taken  place  in  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts  and  rendered  them  unyielding,  so  that  they  really  act  as  a mould 
to  keep  the  parts  of  the  joint  together,  the  thigh  would  dangle,  and  never  permit  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  be  borne  on  it,  which  is  contrary  to  what  frequently  happens. — 
J.F.  S.] 

236.  Characteristic,  however,  as  are  the  phenomena  of  coxalgy,  yet  may 
they  be  confounded  with  other  diseases ; for  instance,  with  the  congenital 
luxation  of  the  thigh,  with  a shortening  of  the  extremity  from  a recession 
and  twisting  of  the  hip-bone,  nervous  sciatica,  and  malum  coxce  senile. 

In  Congenital  Lameness,  the  cause  of  which  lies  in  dislocation  of  the 
liip-joint,  the  thigh  is  shortened  from  the  very  beginning  : if,  whilst  the 

Is  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  pelvis  be  fixed  with  the  hand  by 
•awing  down,  the  thigh  can  be,  without  pain,  somewhat  length- 
it  again  shortens  when  the  extension  is  withheld.  The  buttock 
natural  or  flatter,  the  motion  of  the  thigh  is  free,  and  the  sole  of 
can  be  placed  completely  on  the  ground.  If  the  congenital  dislo- 
dst,  as  it  usually  does,  on  both  sides  at  once,  the  diagnosis  is  thereby 
; but,  if  it  exist  only  on  one  side,  a mistake  in  the  diagnosis  can 
se  from  superficial  examination.  I have,  however,  seen  two  cases 
mital  dislocation  of  the  thigh  on  one  side,  which  were  really  treated 
gy. 

visting  of  the  Hip-bone,  which  depends  on  weakness  and  looseness 
igaments,  the  patient  suffers  least  pain  in  the  morning  but  most  in 
ning,  the  one  hip  is  higher  than  the  other,  the  extremity  is  from 
shortened,  and  can  be  lengthened  by  a slight  pull, 
datica  the  pain  follows  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  or  crural  nerves  • 
a sense  of  lameness  in  tlie  whole  thigh ; no  change  is  observed  in 
ition  of  the  great  trochanters  or  in  the  length  of  the  two  ex- 
!S  (1). 

lie  malum  coxce  senile,  which  depends  on  interstitial  absorption 
sting  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  pain  and  stiffness 
pear  in  the  hip-joint ; the  former  does  not  continue  with  equal 
and  the  latter  is  diminished  or  lost  in  walking,  but  generally 

=tte  dc8  IlfipiUux,  June  30, 1835.  (i)  Surgical  Dictionary, -urticle,  Diwnse,  of  Joints. 
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towards  evcnin<r  becomes  worse,  wliich  is  also  invarial)ly  noticed  in  colii 
moist  weatlier,  and  in  oppressive  lieat.  Tlie  extremity  gradually  l)egins  ‘ 
to  shorten  ; the  patient  begins  to  limp,  hut  can  set  the  sole  of  the  foot  fiat 
upon  the  ground  ; the  toes  are  turned  outwards ; the  lumbar  vertebrai 
acquire  a great  degree  of  mobility  ; the  buttock  on  the  affected  side  is  less 
prominent ; a careful  measuring  of  the  limb  in  the  mode  directed  shows 
actual  shortening,  'fhe  j)atient  frequently  complains  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  knee,  which  has  its  .seat,  however,  rather  in  the  knee-cap,  and  which  he 
describes  as  if  it  were  dependent  on  the  contraction  of  the  flexing  muscles. 

I have  never  observed  increase  of  pain  in  pressing  on  the  hip-joint  (2). 

Coxalgy  cannot  be  well  confounded  with  white  leg,  (phlegmasia  alha 
flolens,)  with  psoas  abscess  (3),  nor  with  primitive  dislocation  of  the  thigh  ; 
but  it  may  be  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  if 
the  shortening  be  slight,  the  patient  still  walking,  the  upper  fractured  por- 
tion thrust  info  the  shaft  of  the  lower,  and  if  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
taken  place  (JjEger). 

[(1 ) In  regard  to  the  pain  in  hip  disease,  Sir  Charles  Bell  (a)  observes,  “ that  pain 
arising  from  disease  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  as  it  passes  near  the  hip-joint,  may  t)e 
mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  hip  involving  the  same  nerve;  so  that  when  you  find 
a patient  with  pain  in  the  hip,  the  very  first  thing  you  have  to  inquire  is,  whether  this 
he  not  symptomatic  of  internal  disease  ? and  I would  remind  you  that  it  is  not  the  more 
formidable  disease  of  the  viscera  which  produces  this  affection  of  the  nerve,  hut  rather 
disordered  function.  The  next  thing  you  have  to  consider  is  the  lesser  degree  of  pain 
in  the  hip,  which  still  proceeds  from  disorder  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal ; for  exam- 
ple, accumulation  in  the  colon  will  produce  paiu  in  the  hip,  which  may  he  mistaken 
for  disease  in  the  hip-joint.”  (p.  297.)  I remember  a very  good  example  of  the  pain 
produced  as  just  mentioned  by  Bell,  though  the  accumulation  was  very  slight,  but  . 
recurred  continually  a few  hours  after  eating  even  a small  quantity  of  hard  biseuili  . 
which,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  synovial  flexure  of  the  colon,  produced  a dull  hea%y  ■ 
pain  in  the  iliac  pit,  and  thence  extending  down  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  • 
the  knee  increased  on  walking.  This  would  continue,  although  the  bowels  acted  1 
freely  and  as  usual,  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  till  either  castor  oil  were  taken,  or  ■ 
an  injection  thrown  up  for  its  special  relief ; soon  after  which  all  the  pain  ceased. — j.f.s.]  ( 

(2)  This  disease,  my  own  personal  observations  of  which  entirely  agree  witli  those  of  f 
Smith  (i)  and  of  Wernherr(c)  cannot,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  symptoms  above  men-  - 
tioned,  be  readily  mistaken  for  coxalgy.  I have,  however,  seen  such  mistake  twice.  . 
The  disease  occurs  generally  in  elderly  persons,  rarely  before  fifty  years  of  age.  I have  t 
most  frequently  seen  it  after  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  hip-joint,  specially  in  women,  i 
but  occurring,  also,  without  any  previous  cause.  In  some  cases  the  gout  seemed  to  me  f 
connected  with  it.  This  disease  never  runs  into  suppuration,  and,  above  all,  excites  no  » 
symptoms  dangerous  to  life.  On  examination  of  such  a joint,  the  capsular  ligament  is  s 
found  thickened,  the  cotyloid  ligament  bony  or  absorbed,  the  round  ligament  destroyed,  L 
the  mass  of  fat  in  the  hip-socket  wasted,  the  cartilage  of  the  socket  abkirbed,  and  in  its  i 
stead  a hard  enamel,  and  tlie  hip-socket  materially  changed  in  form  and  extent.  The  t 
cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and  the  surface  of  the  head  is  porous.  I ? 
have,  however,  found,  in  advanced  disease,  the  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  hone  un-  r 
changed.  In  cases  of  long  continuance,  a hard  glossy  enamel  is  generally  depiosited  on  i 
the  surface  of  the  bone ; the  round  shape  of  the  head  is  changed,  at  first  it  is  flattened  from  ^ 
above  downwards,  but,  subsequently,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  socket. 

The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  subject  to  a partial  or  complete  absorption,  and  the  head  d 
sinks  together  with  the  shaft  at  a right  angle,  and  appears  to  stand  out  directly  from  it  If* 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  be  sawn  vertically,  it  has  completely  the  appearance  of  a i 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-hone,  externally  to  the  capsule,  which  has  united;  the« 
bony  mass  is  remarkably  light,  and  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  consists  merely  of  a thin  : 
bony  shell,  and  the  medullary  canal  is  much  widened.  Astley  Cooi’er  and  Chablis; 
Bell  have  made  remarks  on  these  changes  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-lxme ; and  - 
Smith  has  also  observed  them  in  die  shoulder-joint. 


(ff)  Medical  Gazette,  18.98-39. 
(6)  Dublin  .loiirnal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  vi.  Sept.  1834. 


(f)  Schmidt's  Jaiirbuclier. 
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[(3)  COULSON  says “ The  disease  of  the  hip  in  tliis  (tliird)  stage  may  be  mistaken  for 
psoas  abscess  ; attention,  however,  to  the  following  points  will  materially  assist  us  in  our 
diagnosis.  in  psoas  abscess,  the  patient  complains  of  violent  or  dull  pain  in  the 

region  of  the  loins,  which  is  very  much  increased  in  the  upright  posture  of  the  body,  and 
by  every  motion  of  the  limb,  particularly  on  extending  it ; in  the  diseased  hip  there  is  no 
fixed  pain  in  the  loins ; it  is  felt  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip,  aud  especially 
in  the  knee.  Secondli/,  in  psoas  abscess,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint,  there 
is  no  deviation  to  be  perceived  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  trochanter,  and  no  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  both  limbs ; in  diseased  hip,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  always  the 
case.  Thirdly,  in  aft'ection  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  patient  cannot  turn  the  foot  of  the 
attected  side  outwards,  without  increasing  the  pain ; in  diseased  hip,  on  the  contrary,  the 
foot  is  generally  turned  outwards.  Fourlhly,  on  taking  a deep  inspiration,  on  coughing 
or  crying,  and  in  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  the  fluctuating  swelling,  either  on  the 
nates,  or  in  front  of  the  thigh,  increases,  and  the  exit  of  matter,  if  the  abscess  burst  or 
be  opened,  will  be  facilitated ; in  abscess  of  the  hip-joint  from  disease,  neither  is  the  case, 
lu  tliis  stage,  also,  the  disease  of  the  hip  may  be  confounded  with  deep-seated  formation 
of  matter  in  the  region  of  the  groin,  either  connected  or  unconnected  with  a carious  state 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  In  these  cases  there  is  very  acute  pain  in  the  anterior  region 
of  the  hip,  with  shiverings,  and  inability  to  rest  the  limb  on  the  ground,  but  the  great 
diagnostic  mark  is  the  absence  of  pain  on  rotating  the  head  of  the  femur.  There  is  no 
pain  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  or  at  the  knee.”  (pp.  34,  5.)] 

237.  Examination  of  tlie  joint  after  death  presents  different  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  disease  and  its  original  seat.  In  tlie  earlier  stage, 
the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head  of  the  tliigh-bone  is  mostly  inflamed, 
ulcerated,  often  tlie  spongy  substance  itself  is  inflamed  and  more  rarely 
the  synovial  membrane,  the  capsular  ligament  is  swollen,  the  round  liga- 
ment still  maintaining  the  connexion  between  the  bone  and  its  socket ; at 
a later  period  of  the  disease  the  cartilaginous  covering  of  both  the  head 
and  socket  is  destroyed ; the  former  is  carious,  often  entirely  separated  from 
its  neck ; the  carious  destruction  penetrates  even  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  synovial  membrane  and  capsular  ligament  are  entirely  changed,  swelled 
up,  and  destroyed  ; pus  is  collected  in  the  joint  and  between  the  muscles. 
If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  displaced,  the  socket  also  is  entirely  filled  with 
a steatomatous  mass,  or  Avith  brown  pus. 

[It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Brodie  holds  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  to  be  a 
primary  form  of  disease  of  joints ; his  reasons  for  whicli  opinion  are  quoted  previously 
(p.  229);  and  his  statement  of  the  symptoms  which  peculiarly  characterize  it  in  the  hip- 
joint  are  also  subsequently  mentioned,  (p.  254.)  Key,  however,  does  not  entirely,  at 
least,  agree  with  Brodie  ou  this  point,  aud  the  following  are  his  vieivs : — “ The  oppor- 
tunities,” says  he,  “ which  present  themselves  to  any  individual  of  observing  this  disease 
in  its  early  stage  by  dissection,  must  necessarily  be  few.  The  cases  which  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  examine,  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is 
preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  ligavientiim  teres.”  He  found  in  “ a young  female 
Avho,  for  six  months  prior  to  her  death,  had  laboured  under  the  usual  symptoms  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,”  and  in  whom  “ the  symptoms  had  partially 
yielded  to  the  treatment  employed,  when  she  was  attacked  by  another  disease,  of  which 
she  died,  the  liyameiitnm  teres  much  thicker  and  more  pulpy  than  usual,  from  intersti- 
tial efiFusion,  the  vessels  upon  its  investing  synovial  membrane  distinct  and  large,  Avith- 
out  being  filled  Avith  injection.  At  the  root  of  the  ligament,  Avhere  it  is  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  femur,  a spot  of  ulceration  in  the  cartilage  was  seen  commencing,  as  in  other 
joints,  by  an  extension  of  the  vessels,  in  form  of  a membrane,  from  the  root  of  the  vas- 
cular ligament.  The  same  process  was  also  taking  place  on  the  acetabulum,  Avhere  the 
ligamentum  teres  is  attached.  I cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  the  hip-disease  shall,  in 
every  instance,  present  those  morbid  appearances,  or  that  cases  do  not  occur  in  Avh'ich 
ulceration  exists  as  a primary  disease,  without  any  affection  of  the  ligament  or  synovial 
membrane.  Mr.  Brodie’s  assertion,  that  it  does  exist  as  a primary  disease  coming 
from  so  excellent  a pathologist,  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  fact.  But  observation  of 
this  disea.se  in  its  ditferent  stages,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  is  brought  into 
action,  together  Avith  the  post-mortem  appearances,  afford  strong  proof  that,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  the  action  is  propagated  from  the  ligament  to  the  cartilage,  and  that 
ulceration  of  the  latter  is  consequent  upon  inflammation  of  the  former.”  (pp  230  31  ) 
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In  confirmation  of  Key’s  opinion,  I mention  the  following  account  of  the  examination  of 
a hip-joint  by  my  friend  W illiasi  Adams,  in  a case  with  which  I was  most  deeply  and  ' 
painfully  interested.  The  child,  ten  years  of  age,  had  been  lame  in  the  right  hip  for  live  or 
six  months,  but  had  no  other  symptom  of  hip-disease,  no  pain  on  motion  nor  on  pres- 
sure, nor  any  restriction  to  the  motion  of  the  limb,  till  within  a fortnight  of  his  death, 
(which  was  caused  by  tuliercles  and  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,)  when  he 
complained  of  violent  pain,  if  the  thigh  were  only  slightly  moved  in  lifting  him  from 
or  to  the  bed.  A small  abscess,  of  the  size  of  a nut,  was  found  close  to  the  origin  of 
the  upper  head  of  the  vi.  rectus  fevtoris.  On  laying  open  the  capsular  ligament,  a small 
quantity  of  dirty  brown-coloured  fluid  escap^.  The  synovial  capsule  had  become 
thickened,  tender,  in  the  sense  of  being  readily  torn,  granular  on  the  surface,  and  yellow-  i 
ish  in  colour.  The  round  ligament  and  contiguous  synovial  membrane  in  the  portion 
of  the  acetabulum  uncovered  by  cartilage  had  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  vessels 
were  injected,  the  membrane  was  thickened,  and  a small  quantity  of  lymph  adhered  to  ' 
its  surface.  The  state  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  round  ligament,  just  descrilx.*d,  ' 
appears  to  me  precisely  the  same  as  that  described  in  Key’s  case,  but  less  advanced. — 

J.  F.  S.] 

238.  The  general  observations  already  made  apply  to  the  etiology.  In- 
flammation appears  to  arise  in  the  hip-joint,  more  frequently  in  the  carti- 
lage and  bone  than  in  the  soft  parts. 

Fricke  (a)  makes  a distinction  between  coxalgy  and  coxartlirocacy.  In  the  former,  ' 
at  the  onset,  there  is  not,  he  says,  any  inflammatory  affection  in  the  hip-joint,  but  only 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  whereby  in  time  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  hip-joint  is 
secondarily  produced.  The  latter  is  always  from  the  beginning  connected  with  distinct 
inffammatory  symptoms  of  the  hip-joint.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  to  the  admission  ■ 
of  a coxalgy  in  this  sense,  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  lengthening  of  the  extremities,  ■ 
and  after  the  results  of  our  experience. 

239.  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  least  so,  however,  if  disease 
have  arisen  in  the  ligaments,  or  in  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  first 
period  of  the  disease  only  is  the  cure  of  the  disease  possible  ; subsequently, 
even  if  healing  should  follow,  there  still  remains  a more  or  less  halting 
gait.  In  actual  dislocation,  or  in  anchylosis,  the  lameness  is  very  decided. 

It  is  generally  less  dangerous  in  children  than  in  grown  persons.  In 
robust  people,  and  where  external  violence  has  caused  the  disease,  the 
prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  generally  dyscratic  subjects.  If  it 
have  already  proceeded  to  carious  destruction,  to  the  formation  of  abscess 
in  the  hip-joint,  there  is  but  rarely  any  cure  possible. 

240.  T4ie  treatment  of  coxalgy  is  guided  by  the  rules  already  laid  down, 
and  must  vary  according  to  the  activity  of  the  inflammation,  the  stage  of ' 
the  disease,  and  the  general  causes  connected  with  it. 

241.  In  the  first  stage  of  acute  coxalgy,  tlie  corresponding  to  > 

it  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  the  diseased  extremity  kept  in  the  ■ 
most  perfect  quiet.  In  traumatic  inflammation,  if  very  severe  and  in  robust : 
persons,  blood-letting,  repeated  application  of  a great  number  of  leeches,  and  1 
continued  cold  applications, with  corresponding  attention  to  food,  and  cooling : 
medicine  given  internally  are  required.  If  the  inflammation  be  less  active, . 
especially  when  it  springs  from  rheumatic  causes,  or  in  scrofulous  persons, . 
repeated  application  of  leeches  or  cupping  will  always  be  found  sufficient.  . 
If  the  pain  and  inflammation  diminish,  which  is  shown  by  the  natural  : 
direction  and  length  of  the  limb  being  restored,  rubbing  in  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  repeated  blisters  must  be  by  turns  employed  around  the  whole  t' 
joint.  Care  must  be  taken  in  warm  bathing,  which  is  recommended  by>: 
many,  as  the  motion  connected  witli  it,  and  the  cold  so  easily  taken  after  i 
it,  frequently  operate  prejudicially.  If  the  inflammation  continue  for  a.. 

(a)  .Above  citetl. 
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loii£^  time  in  a less  degree,  especially  in  strumous  subjects,  a continued  and 
powerful  derivation  must  be  kept  up  by  a pea- issue  behind  tlie  great  tro- 
chanter. If  all  pain  cease,  and  tlie  motions  of  the  hip-joint  become  free, 
only  gradual  and  careful  use  of  the  limb  may  be  permitted,  so  that  no  cause 
may  be  given  for  a relapse,  or  a passage  of  the  disease  into  the  chronic 
form,  wliich  so  easily  happens  in  negligent  and  too  early  motion. 

[With  regard  to  salt-water  bathing  Coulson  observes ; — “ In  no  class  of  patients,  and 
in  no  stage  of  this  particular  disease,  are  sea  air  and  warm  salt-water  bathing  so  benefi- 
cial as  here.  Warm  or  tepid  bathing  agrees  with  nearly  every  patient.  * * *^  The 

sea-side,  however,  is  not  beneficial  in  cold  weather.  The  best  time  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October ; but,  if  the  autumn  sets  in  cold  earlier  than  usual,  the 

Satient  should  return  before  this.  * * * The  period  at  which  patients  affected  with 

iscascs  of  tlie  hip-joint  derive  most  benefit  from  going  to  the  sea-side  is,  either  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  before  much  inflammatory  action  has  begun,  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  stage,  when  the  abscesses  are  discharging,  and  the  health  is  im- 
paired by  the  long  continuance  of  the  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  formation 
of  matter,  and  before  the  abscess  begins  to  discharge,  the  patient  will  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  change.  The  plan  adopted  at  the  Margate  Infirmary  is  as  follows  : — 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  patient’s  admission,  warm  bathing  only  is  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  the  constitution  may  recover  the  effect  of  the  journey,  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  atmospheric  change.  The  patient  commences  with  the  warm  salt-water 
bath  about  three  times  a-week,  at  a temperature_of  96  degrees,  and  is  directed  to  remain 
in  it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each  time.  Afterwards  the  tepid  bath  is  used  ; and 
then,  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  Aveather,  and  the  health  of  the  patient,.the  cold  bath 
is  employed ; one  dip  only  in  the  sea  being  allowed  each  time.  The  time  selected  for 
bathing  is  in  the  morning.  The  cold  or  warm  douche  bath  is  often  used  in  tliis  stage 
witli  very  good  effect.”  (p.  79-82. )J 


242.  If  the  coxalgy  have  from  the  beginning  assumed  a chronic  course, 
tlie  most  perfect  rest,  which  can  be  produced  by  securing  the  diseased  limb 
in  a suitable  apparatus,  is  essential,  and  is  often  alone  sufficient  in  slight 
form  of  the  disease,  to  produce  a cure,  in  a space  of  time  varying  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks.  According  to  the  degree  of  pain  in  the  hip-joint  and 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  leeching  or  cupping,  rubbing  in  mercurial 
ointment  with  caustic  ammonia,  repeated  blisters,  or  an  issue  behind  the 
great  trochanter,  are  here  especially  indicated. 

Nicolai  (a),  Klein  (b)  and  others  have  recommended,  (and  employed  with  advan- 
tage,) for  keeping  up  the  continued  rest  of  the  diseased  limb,  the  apparatus  for  fractured 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  Physick  (c)  has  proposed  a treatment  of  coxalgy,  of  which  the 
fixing  of  the  limb  in  apparatus  is  the  principal  part.  If  the  joint  be  swollen  and  inflamed, 
he  applies  leeches ; then  gives  his  patient  for  some  weeks  a laxative  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  jalap  every  other  day,  so  as  to  produce  copious  stools.  During  the  employment  of 
the  purgatives,  the  patient  must  be  kept  lying  horizontally  in  bed  upon  a horse-hair  mat- 
tress, and  not  leave  that  posture  till  he  is  perfectly  cured.  When  the  patient,  during  the 
use  of  the  purgatives,  has  become  accustomed  to  lying,  a padded  splint,  reaching  from  the 
middle  of  the  chest  to  the  outer  ankle,  fitting  closely,  and  surrounding  nearly  half  of  the 
parts,  is  to  be  applied.  If  the  leg  be  bent,  the  splint  must  be  accommodated  to  the  curve 
of  the  limb.  When  the  patient  has  worn  the  angular  splint  for  some  time  the  limb  may 
be  brought  to  a straight  position,  and  a straight  splint  applied.  In  most  cases  only  two 
splints  are  necessary.  The  splint  should  be  attached  by  one  bandage  around  the  breast 
and  by  a second  from  the  ankle  to  the  hip.  The  shortest  time  for  the  cure  is  six  months’ 
the  longest  two  years,  and  the  middle  and  usual  time  a year.  During  this  time  the  splint 
should  be  continually  on  the  limb,  and  never  removed  till  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  manifestly  diminished ; in  which  case  the  limb  may  be  moved  very  graduallv  This 
treatment  is,  however,  admissible  only  when  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  neither  de- 
stroyed by  canes,  nor  luys  become  displaced;  when  no  abscess  has  yet  formed  and  the 
patient  has  not  apparently  a scrofulous  constitution.  ^ 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  the  Scotts  (d)  which  is  often 
very  efficient,  and  may  be  employed  on  any  joint.  ^ 

^ W JoumalvoNGKViirz  und  WAnxiizu,  vol.  iii.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.. 

it)lb.,voI.iv.p.25.  (i)  Cited  above. 
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“ In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  the  joint,  suppose  the  knee,  is  to  be  carefully 
cleansed  by  a sponge,  soft  brown  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  thoroughly  dried  • 
neJct,  this  surface  is  to  be  rubbed  by  a sponge  soaked  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine', 
and  this  is  continued  a minute  or  two,  until  it  begins  to  feel  warm,  smarts  somewhat' 
and  looks  red.  It  is  now  covered  with  a soft  cerate  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  cerol 
turn  saponis  and  the  tiiu/uentiim  hijdrarqyri  fortius  cum  camphoru.  This  is  thickly 
spread  on  large  square  pieces  of  lint,  and 'applied  entirely  around  the  joint,  extending 
for  at  least  six  inches  above  and  below  the  point  at  which  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
are  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia ; over  this,  to  the  same  extent,  the  limb  is  to  be  uni- 
formly supported  by  strips  of  calico,  spread  with  the  emplastrum  plnmbi  of  the  Lon- 
don  Pharmacopmia.  These  strips  are  about  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  and  vary  in 
length  ; some  are  fifteen  inches,  others  a foot,  others  half  these  two  lengths,  and  the 
shorter  or  longer  are  selected  according  to  the  size  of  the  part  round  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  This  js  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  process.  This  adhesive  bandage 
ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  preclude  the  motion  of  the  joint,  prevent  the  feeble  coats  of 
the  blood-vessels  from  being  distended  by  the  gravitation  of  their  contents  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  thereby  promote  their  contraction.  Over  this  adhesive  bandage,  thus  ap- 
plied, comes  an  additional  covering  of  emplastrum  saponis,  spread  on  thick  leather,  and 
cut  into  four  broad  pieces,  one  for  the  front,  the  other  for  the  back,  the  two  others 
for  the  sides  of  the  joint.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  secured  by  means  of  a calico  bandage, 
which  is  put  on  very  gently,  and  rather  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  plaster  and 
giving  greater  thickness  and  security  to  the  whole,  than  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
the  joint.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  otherwise  an  application  which  almost  inva- 
riably affords  security  and  ease,  may  occasion  pain,  with  all  its  attendant  mischief. 

“ In  some  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  thick  and  indolent,  sufficient  irritation  will 
scarcely  be  excited  by  the  above  applications,  and  this  may  be  promoted  by  rubbing  on 
a small  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  previously  to  the  application  of  the  eerate. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  necessary. 

“ In  some  cases,  also,  it  is  desirable  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the 
limb,  particularly  in  children.  This  may  be  done  by  applying  on  each  side  of  the  joint, 
externally  to  the  plasters,  a pieee  of  pasteboard,  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and  cut 
into  the  length,  breadth,  and  form  of  splints.  These  being  soft,  will  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  figure  of  the  joint,  and,  when  dry,  effectually  preclude  all  motion. 

“ I think  this  form  of  splint  is  infinitely  preferable  to  those  that  are  made  of  wood. 
It  affords  a very  firm  support  to  the  limb,  and  at  the  same  time  counteracts  the  con- 
tracting effort  of  the  muscles  in  as  great  a degree  as  can  be  effected  without  exciting 
inflammation.  I have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  diseased  surfaces  have  been  so  for- 
cibly compressed,  by  means  of  wooden  splints,  as  to  excite  inflammation,  and  thereby 
cause  a more  violent  contracting  effect  of  the  muscles,  the  resistance  of  which  has  ag- 
gravated the  disease.”  (p.  133-37.) 

Upon  this  plan  of  treatment,  Laatoence  justly  observes ; — “ A question  naturally 
arises,  Avhether  this  free  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  a large  portion  of  the 
limb  is  of  use  in  all  the  various  diseases  to  Avhich  joints  are  liable ; for  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Scotts,  without  any  distinction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  Avhether 
originating  in  the  synovial  membrane,  or  in  the  articular  surfaces,  or  from  scrofulous 
disease  of  bones.  This  is  a point  that  must  be  solved  by  experience,  and  I cannot 
say  that  I am  possessed  of  such  as  will  enable  me  to  answer  the  question.  I think  we 
should  be  rather  inclined  to  ask  another  question  on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  whether 
this  free  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  so  large  a surface  of  the  body,  and  that 
too  to  a surface  which  not  uncommonly  includes  some  portion  of  ulceration,  can  be 
considered  as  perfectly  safe.  That  is  Avhether  there  may  not  be  an  absorption  of  the 
mercury  capable  of  producing  certain  effects  upon  the  constitution.”  Lawkesce  says 
he  has  seen  this  treatment  adopted  in  a few  instances,  and  in  one  “that  the  life  of  the 
child  Avas  nearly  lost  by  the  effect  produced  from  the  absorption  of  the  mercury  on 
the  system.  It  caused  a serious  affection  of  the  boAvels,  Avhich,  in  the  first  place, 
sheAved  itself  by  pain,  griping,  and  purging,  and  AA'hich  then  put  on  the  appearance 
of  a dysenteric  affection,  the  child  lost  its  appetite,  became  extremely  thin,  got  a 
white  tongue,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  sinking  as  fast  as  it  could.  The  dressings 
Avere,  therefore,  removed,  and  the  child  sent  into  the  country,  Avherc  it  quickly  re- 
covered.” (pp.  51.'),  IG.)  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
ment  must  be  pursued  Avith  some  caution,  as  some  persons  are  more  readily  affected 
by  mercurial  applications  than  others,  and  in  such  serious  mischief  may  accrue. 

FniCKE  (a)  has  seen  good  results  from  this  treatment. 

(a)  Above  cited. 
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243.  In  the  second  stage,  tliickeniiig  and  loosening  up  of  the  ligaments 
i having  already  occurred,  exudation  existing,  and  the  affection  of  the  bone 
having  begun,  the  actual  cautery  and  issues  must  be  employed,  after  the 
proper  subduing  of  tlie  inflammatory  symptoms,  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing, by  external  derivation,  the  deep-seated  disease,  and  encouraging  the 
I absorption  of  tlie  unnaturally  secreted  fluid.  Three  or  four  streaks  are  to 
i be  made  with  the  prismatic  cautery  heated  to  wliiteness,  extending  from  the 

I middle  of  the  buttock  over  the  joint,  avoiding  the  skin  upon  the  trochanter  ; 
and  upon  tiie  skin  behind  the  trochanter  the  flat  of  the  iron  is  to  be  firmly 
pressed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  issue.  The  burnt  part  is  to  be 
covered  with  soft  linen,  and,  in  severe  pain,  with  anodyne  bread  poultices. 
When  the  slough  has  separated,  the  discharge  is  to  be  kept  up  with  irritat- 
ing ointments,  of  which,  ung.  sabin.  is  best.  For  tlie  purpose  of  making 
an  issue,  a tolerably  large  patch  behind  the  great  trochanter  is  to  be  rubbed 
j witli  caustic  potash,  slightly  moistened,  until  the  skin  is  brown  (1).  After 
! some  days  the  crust  falls  off,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  peas  are  to  be 
l'  introduced  to  keep  up  the  suppuration.  The  suppurating  part  must  be 
9 frequently  touched  with  caustic. 

Repeated  and  perpetual  blisters,  rubbing  in  tartarized  antimony  oint- 
I ment,  as  also  the  application  (2)  of  hot  steam  (a),  and  the  introduction  of  a 
J seton  through  the  skin  (3),  especially  in  the  region  of  the  groin,  if  the  pain 
I more  attack  tliis  part,  and  extend  along  the  crural  nerve,  (Fonn,  Brodie, 
Larrey,  and  others,)  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  more 
powerful  means  before  mentioned. 


The  result  of  the  buruing  is  often  remarkably  quick.  Rust  objects  to  the  use  of 
caustic,  that  by  its  destructive  operation  on  organic  matter  it  does  not  produce  sufficient 
excitement  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  soft  and  liai’d  parts  of  the  joint ; numerous  obser- 
vations, however,  prove  the  efficiency  of  issues.  In  the  comparison  of  these  two  remedies, 
the  momentary  and  severe  operation  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  merely  to  be  considered,  but 
the  continued  derivation,  which  is  better  supported  by  the  issues  than  by  the  actual 
cautery.  I therefore  give  the  preference,  in  the  second  stage,  to  issues,  if  there  be  not 
great  lengthening  of  the  foot ; but  I prefer  the  actual  cautery,  or  the  burning  cylinders, 
(recommended  by  Albeks,  Laurey,  and  others,)  in  all  cases  where  the  limb  is  much 
lengthened,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  where  there  is  great  swelling  from  collection  of 
fluid.  VoLi’i  (b)  has  not  observed  any  effect  from  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery, 
when  the  signs  or  precursors  of  coxalgy  were  first  manifested  not  at  the  hip  but  at  the 
knee-joint. 

[(1)  Brodie’s  observation,  that  “ the  good  derived  from  the  issue  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pus  discharged  from  its  surface,”  will,  I am  sure,  be 
admitted  by  every  one  who  is  frequently  in  the  habit  of  using  them  ; and  I fully  agi'ee 
with  the  opinion,  “ that  sometimes  more  abatement  of  the  symptoms  is  produced  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  caustic  is  applied,  and  before  the  slough  has  separated,  than  in 
several  weeks  afterwards,”  which,  I presume,  depends  upon  the  fresh  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  new  issue  upon  the  skin ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  an  old  issue  is 
long  kept  up  in  one  spot,  the  parts  accommodate  themselves  to  the  intrusion,  and  after  a 
certain  period  the  issue  is,  as  it  were,  naturalized,  and  causes  no  further  inconvenience 
and,  consequently,  no  more  benefit,  as  it  fails  to  keep  up  the  irritation  required  to  create 
a diversion  from  the  disease  in  the  hip-joint.  “ This  circumstance,”  says  Brodie,  first 
led  me,  instead  of  employing  beans  for  this  purpose,  to  keep  the  issue  open  simply  by 
rubbing  the  surface  occasionally  with  the  caustic  potash,  or  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  • 
and,  after  an  extensive  trial  of  both  methods,  the  latter  has  appeared  to  be  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  former.  The  pain  produced  by  the  caustic  is  very  considerable  but 
the  relief  of  the  symptoms  is  such,  that  1 have  known  patients  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  application  themselves,  saying,  that  “they  knew  they  should  be  better  by 
the  next  morning.”  Besides,  the  issue  managed  in  this  way  is  more  easily  dressed  than 

(n)  Dio  Dampfmanchine,  cin  neucs  Ileilmittol, 

Oder  Tilwr  die  Anwendung  des  Stralils  der  Iieisscn 
Dimple  dessiedenden  Waasers  zu  arUliclien  Zwek- 


ken;  inDzoNDi’s  ^Esculap.,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ; pl.i  11 
Leipzig,  1321. 

(i)  Above  cited,  p.  30. 
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where  beans  are  used ; and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  beans  slipping  out  under 
tlie  adhesive,  plaster,  and  from  any  accidental  pressure  of  them  against  the  sore  surface, 
is  avoided.”  (pp.  148,  49.)  I have  not  any  practical  experience  of  this  plan,  l)cing 
always  in  the  habit  of  using  glass  beads,  which  quietly  rest  in  the  cavities  they  soon 
form  for  themselves,  and  when  the  wounds  are  disposed  to  heal,  1 brush  them  over 
slightly  with  caustic  potash,  which  1 have  not  found  to  give  very  much  inconvenience* 
but  I think  Buodie’s  plan  is  likely  to  be  preferable. — j.  f.  s.  * 

(2)  A very  clever  but  simple  apparatus  tor  local  steam-bathing  invented  by  DuvAnCa), 
has  been  used  in  some  of  our  hospitals  for  the  last  few  years,  and  well  deserves  Ijeing 
more  extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  employed  and 
the  great  benefit  attained  by  it,  especially  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  “ It  consists 
of  a reservoir  for  the  water,  capable  of  containing  a little  more  than  a pint,  supported 
upon  three  metallic  rods,  and  having  a coverlet,  which  is  furnished  with  two  openings, 
one  at  the  centre  and  one  towards  the  side.  From  that  in  the  centre  arises  a tube, 
terminating  in  a hollow  globe,  having  attached  to  it  and  communicating  with  its  interior 
three  short  branches,  furnished  with  movable  lids.  A similar  branch  is  connected 
with  the  opening  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  reservoir.  Beneath  in  a pan,  supporting  the 
parts  already  described,  is  placed  a spirit-lamp,  having  four  burners,  and  these,  when 
lighted,  quickly  vaporize  the  water  in  the  reservoir  above.  The  steam  is  then  con- 
ducted to  the  globe,  and  thence  by  means  of  short  pipes  slightly  curved,  and  which  may 
be  connected  with  any  one  or  all  its  branches  at  pleasure,  to  the  part  of  the  body 
required.  The  force  and  the  quantity  of  vapour  expelled  is  regulated  by  a key  at  the 
side  of  the  principal  cylinder,  and  which  will  diminish  or  enlarge  its  diameter,  much 
on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  stop-cock,  while  its  escape  upwards  is  entirely  and  in- 
stantly prevented  by  exposing  the  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  reservoir.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  used  for  joints  is  as  follows : the  patient  covers  the  wrist,  for  instance,  with 
a piece  of  flannel  large  enough  for  its  edges  to  fall  on  a pillow,  which  is  placed  to  sup- 
port the  fore  arm.  The  nozzle  of  one  of  the  tubes  is  then  placed  beneath  the  funnel, 
and  the  steam  allowed  to  escape.  The  joint  thus  enveloped  in  steam  has  usually  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  half  an  hour ; the  application  being  made  once  a day  or 
oftener,  as  the  circumstances  require.  It  may  be  also  used  as  a vapour-bath,  thus : the 
patient  lies  supine  in  bed,  and  three  or  four  arches  of  wood  or  other  convenient  materials 
are  placed  across  the  body,  so  as  efiectually  to  raise  the  blanket  from  any  contact  with 
it.  The  apparatus  is  supported  on  a stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  one  of  the  pipes 
allowed  to  project  into  the  arched  cavity,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  vapour.  In 
this  way  all  the  inconveniences  attending  a removal  to  and  from  the  bed  are  of  course 
got  rid  of.”  (p.  205.) 

(3)  “ The  objections  which  may  be  urged,”  says  Brodie,  “ against  the  application  of 
caustic  to  the  skin  of  the  groin  do  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  a seton  in  this  situation. 
I was  led  to  adopt  this  treatment  some  years  ago,  partly  from  observing  that  the  skin 
of  the  groin  is  nearer  to  the  hip-joint  than  the  skin  elsewhere ; pai*tly  from  an  expecta- 
tion (though  not  a very  confident  one)  that  the  making  a seton  over  the  trunk  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  might  be  particularly  calculated  to  relieve  the  pain  referred  to 
those  parts  to  which  the  branches  of  that  nerve  are  disturbed.  The  results  of  this  prac- 
tice more  than  realized  whatever  hopes  I had  entertained  of  its  success.  In  many  cases 
the  seton  occasioned  very  speedily  a complete  relief  of  the  pain.  In  other  cases,  indeed, 
it  failed  in  producing  the  like  good  efl'ects ; but  these  cases  have  borne  only  a small 
proportion  to  those  in  which  it  has  succeeded.  On  the  whole,  I am  led  to  conclude, 
that  where  the  pain  is  very  severe,  the  seton  in  the  groin  is  more  calculated  to  afford 
immediate  relief  than  the  caustic  issue ; but  that  it  is  not  so  eflBcacious  in  checking  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  in  lessening  the  violence  of  its  symptoms ; and  that  the 
caustic  issue  can  be  better  depended  on  for  the  production  of  a cure.”  (pp.  150,  51.)] 

244.  The  good  effects  of  this  treatment  is  shown  by  the  diininislied  pain, 
and  by  the  gradual  return  of  the  foot  to  its  natural  length.  Its  effects  are 
to  be  assisted  by  rubbing  in,  at  the  same  time,  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment. 
The  observance  of  complete  rest  is  here  also  indispensable.  If,  from  tliis 
improvement,  there  should  be  again  a relapse  without  any  decided  cause, 
the  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable.  The  repeated  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  is  sometimes  effectual.  When  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  liave  sub- 
sided, the  patient  must  still  be  kept  quiet  for  a long  while,  and  the  suppu- 
rating parts  must  not  quickly  be  checked.  During  convalescence  sulphur 

(ft)  I’rovincial  Med.  andSurg.  Journ.,  Dec.  1840. 
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baths  may  be  advantageously  used,  and  issues  inserted  in  the  arm  to  keep 

up  continual  derivation.  , 

In  this  stage,  also,  I do  not  consider  the  use  of  ■warm  bathing  proper,  (Rust,  Brodik, 
and  others,)  on  account  of  the  motion  therewith  connected.  The  use  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment has  been  prescribed  in  various  w’ays ; Fritz  (a)  employs  Lousier  s treatment, 
but  not  so  as  to  produce  salivation ; Rust  rubs  in  daily  one  or  t'wo  drachms  ; JjEoer  justly 
considers  this  as  too  strong  a dose,  inasmuch  as  it  frequently  produces  too  speedy  ^li- 
vation,  which,  in  scrofulous  subjects  especially,  is  always  to  be  avoided ; he  therefore 
rubs  in  mercurial  ointment,  in  increasing  doses  from  ten  to  sixty  grains,  to  which  he 
I adds  about  five  grains  every  three  or  four  days,  so  that  altogether  from  one  to  three 
ounces  are  used ; and,  when  salivation  has  commenced,  he  changes  it  for  iodine  or  white 
; precipitate  ointment. 

[Brodie  very  justly  lays  great  stress  not  only  on  rest  but  also  on  the  patient’s  position. 
He  says  (b)  : — “ When  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated  ,the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed  or  couch,  being  never  allowed  to  move  from  it  on  any  occasion.  If  left 
■ to  himself,  he  is  generally  inclined  to  lie  on  the  side  opposite  that  of  the  disease.  There 
I are,  however,  good  reasons  why  this  position  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  It  neces- 
I sarily  distorts  the  pelvis  and  increases  the  disposition  to  a lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
It  also,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  round  ligament  of  the  joint  is  destroyed,  facilitates  the 
I escape  of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  acetabulum  and  the  production  of  dislocation. 

; Something  may  be  done  towards  preventing  this  last  by  interposing  a pillow  or  thick 
1 cushion  between  the  knees ; and  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  this,  after  the  patient  has 
: already  been  lying  on  his  side  for  a considerable  time ; otherwise  he  should  be  placed 
I on  one  of  the  bedsteads  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders 
; and  thighs  somewhat  elevated  and  the  latter  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  each  other. 
I On  some  occasions,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  fix  the  pelvis  by  a strap  or  bandage, 
[passing  over  it,  from  one  side  of  the  bedstead  to  the  other;  and  even  the  thigh  may  be 
I fixed  in  the  same  manner.  At  a later  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  de- 
: struction  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  begin  to  cause  a shortening  or  retraction  of  the 
i limb,  I have  found  great  advantage  to  arise  from  the  constant  application  of  a moderate 
extending  force,  operating  in  such  a manner  as  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
i For  this  purpose  an  upright  piece  of  wood  may  be  fixed  to  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  op- 
: posite  the  diseased  limb,  having  a pulley  at  the  upper  part.  A bandage  may  be  placed 
round  the  thigh  above  the  condyle,  with  a cord  attached  to  it  passing  over  the  pulley 
and  supporting  a small  weight  at  its  other  extremity.  I will  not  say  that  the  effect  of 
■such  a continuance  is  to  prevent  the  shortening  of  the  limb  altogether ; but  I am  satis- 
i fied  that  it  will,  in  a number  of  instances,  render  it  less  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
I'wise,  at  the  same  time  preventing,  or  very  much  diminishing,  that  excessive  aggravation 
of  the  patient’s  sufferings  with  which  the  shortening  of  the  limb  is  usualh’  accompanied.” 
(pp.  145,6.)] 


245.  The  general  treatment  in  the  first  two  stages  of  coxalgyis  directed 
by  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  nature  of  its  cause.  In  severe 
acute  inflammation,  whether  the  origin  be  traumatic  or  otherwise,  more 
than  proper  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  attention  to  diet  is  superfluous.  If 
the  inflammation  be  chronic,  the  choice  of  internal  remedies  is  to  be  directed 


according  to  the  cause.  In  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  patients,  I have  always 
found  cod-liver  oil  in  increasing  doses,  and,  in  torpid  scrofulous  subjects, 
the  internal  use  of  iodine,  (after  Lugol’s  plan,)  the  most  efficient.  We 
may  consider  that  both  these  causes  are  combated  by  the  various  remedies 
wliich  have  been  recommended  in  coxalgy. 

Jieger  recommends  tartar  emetic  in  large  or  small  doses,  Zittmann’s  decoction  in 
divided  doses ; Rust,  Dieffenbach,  and  others,  use  cod-liver  oil ; also  the  dccoct 
ballolat  lanata,  the  extract,  pampinorum  vitis  vinifcrce  3j.  to  3ij.  daily,  or  a saturated 
deeotion,  or  the  recently  expressed  juice,  (Frank,  Rust,  and  others,)  calomel,  kermes 
mineral,  sulphur,  aurat.,  turpentine,  and  so  on. 


Fricke  recommends,  in  (^xalgy,  (in  the  above  given  sense,)  rest  and  fixing  of  the  limb 
by  an  apparatus.  If  the  thigh  remain  longer,  this  passive  treatment  is  not  sufficient 
and  a two-fold  rondition  must  be  distinguished;  1st,  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  this  and  that,  has  disturbed  digestionTchyli! 
(a)  Salzb.  Med.-Chir.  Zcitung,  1828,  No.  37. 


(6)  Third  Edition. 
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fication  and  assimilation,  and  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  for  which  mild  purgative  remedies 
of  various  kinds,  warm  baths,  and,  locally,  warm  poultices  must  be  used ; 2nd,  muscular 
weakness,  — for  which  there  should  be  advised,  as  most  efficient,  rubbing  in  volatile 
ointments,  blisters,  plasters  of  tartar  emetie,  dry  cupping,  stimulating  baths,  and  steam 
of  hot  water,  moxas,  and  actual  cautery  applied  superficially  only. 

246.  If  the  head  of  tlie  thigh-bone  become  displaced,  and  the  di.sea.se 
arrested,  an  artificial  joint  may  be  produced  by  continued  rest ; and 
when  the  patient  begins  to  walk,  he  must  support  the  foot  as  much  In  po.s- 
sible,  at  first  with  crutches,  and  afterwards  with  a high  shoe  correspond- 
ing to  the  shortening  of  the  extremity.  The  great  degree  of  lameness,  and, 
in  children  especially,  the  frequent  contraction  of  the  thigh,  have  led  some 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  luxation  ; and  the  results  which  have  thereby 
been  obtained,  are  well  suited  to  determine  on  careful  attempts  at  re<lue- 
tion,  and  then  to  keep  the  limb  in  a straight  position,  which  is  best  done 
with  Hagedorn’s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 
If  the  reduction  cannot  be  effected,  we  may  attempt  to  keep  the  limb  in 
its  proper  place,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  socket,  by  gentle,  gradually  increased,  and  continued  extension,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  just  mentioned,  or  of  some  other  kind,  and  so 
decidedly  improve  the  direction  and  length  of  the  limb  in  the  course  of 
the  cure. 


Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reduction  is  here  attempted, 
it  frequently  does  not  succeed ; and,  indeed,  when  not  employed  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, very  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  But,  upon  these  gronnds,  to  reject 
these  experiments,  and  to  consider  their  success  impossible,  (Petit,  Caulises,  and 
others,)  or  to  imagine  that  if  they  actually  succeed,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  cannot  be 
fixed  in  the  hip-socket,  is  opposed,  according  to  Jaiger  (a),  to  all  the  nnder-mentioned 
observations.  Berdot  (t)  reduced,  by  pressure,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  dislocated 
upwards ; Hagen  (c),  by  means  of  Kavaton’s  reductor.  Ficher  (d)  and  Thilenius  (e) 
relate  similar  cases.  Mozilewsry  (/)  undertook  the  replacement  thrice  with  success ; 
in  the  first  case  he  succeeded  in  a luxation  of  several  inches,  and  of  several  weeks’  stand- 


ing, without  difficulty,  but  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  it  by  constant  pressure  ; in  the 
second,  it  was  not  until  after  nine  months’,  and,  in  the  third,  after  five  weeks’,  continued 
extension.  Schneider  (g)  replaced  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  it  was  alwa)s 
again  dislocated,  in  spite  of  the  splint  which  he  applied.  B.  Heine  (/i)  employed  con- 
tinued and  gradually  increased  extension  for  a year,  in  a girl  eleven  years  old,  who  had 
a spontaneous  luxation  of  eight  years’  standing,  with  a shortening  of  three  inches,  and  a 
considerable  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ; the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  not  only  retained 
its  place  in  the  joint,  but  the  thigh  moved  as  perfectly  as  the  other,  so  that  the  girl  could 
dance.  F.  Humbert  and  M.  N.  Jacquier  (f)  profess,  by  means  of  a proper  apparatus, 
to  give  to  the  short  limb  similar  length  with  the  healthy  one,  to  restore  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  the  socket,  and  to  confine  it  there  till,  by  increased  muscular  energj',  tlie  neces- 
sary connexion  and  firmness  are  attained.  Textor’s  observation  of  a case  of  long  standing 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  being  driven  back  into  the  joint  by  a fall  ujKm  the 
rump,  is  extremely  interesting:  this  he  himself  related  to  me.  Volpi,  Schreceb, 
VON  Winter,  Harless  (k),  and  Fricke  (Z),  have  recommended  gentle  and  continued  ex- 
tension, with  proper  fixing  of  the  limb.  There  would  be  always  decided  advantage  if,  in 
cases  in  which  replacement  does  not  succeed,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  were  brought 
down  from  the  back  of  the  hip-bone  into  the  ischiatic  pit,  and  there  fixed.  J.  Heine  (m) 
has  communicated  most  interesting  and  successful  observations  upon  four  cases  in  which 
he  happily  eflected  the  reduction  with  permanent  success.  In  one  case  he  had  the  oppor- 

(i)  Essai  et  Obsemitions  sur  la  maniere  de 
duirc  les  Luxations  spontanecs  ou  symptomatiquea 
de  I’Articulation  llio-fcmorale,  mcthoue  applicable 
mix  Luxations  ancicnncs  par  cause  cxterne.  Paris, 
183a.  Atlas  folio. 


in)  As  above,  p.  597. 
bj  Act.  llelvet.,  vol.  iv.  p.  236. 
cj  Walimetimungen.  Mietau,  1772. 
d)  Salzb.  Med.-Cliir.  Zeitung,  1807,  vol.  iv. 
p.  3»1. 

(t)  IIufei.and’s  Journal,  1816,  May,  p.  102. 
(/)  Sohbeoer;  in  IIokn's  Archiv.,  1817,  vol.  i 
p.  316. 

(fl)  Chirurgisclie  Gescliichtcn,  Chemnitz,  1763, 
vol.  )i.  p.  77. 

(A)  J.iEOEU,  above  cited. 


(i)  Jahrb.derdeutschcn  Medicin,vol.  iii.  parti. 
(/)  Ftinftcr  llericht  ulier  die  Verwaltung  des  allg. 
Krankenhausscs  zu  Hamburg. 

(m)  Ueber spontane  iind congcnitaleLuxationen, 
II.  s.  \v.  Stuttgart,  1842. 
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EXFOLIATION  FROM  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

S tuuity,  after  the  subsequent  death  of  tlie  patient,  to  examine,  by  dissection,  the  reduction 

Ip  and  condition  of  the  joint.  j i 

\ 247.  If  collections  of  pus  take  place,  winch  are  often  very  far  spread,  and 

accompanied  with  nuicli  pain  and  increased  hectic  consumption,  they  must 
I be  opened  with  a sufficiently  large  cut,  and  care  taken  in  the  application 
of  warm  poultices  for  the  proper  escape  of  the  pus ; and  the  powers  of  the 
I patient  are  to  be  kept  up  by  tonic  remedies  and  good  diet.  In  scrofulous 
j persons,  the  cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  advantageous.  If  collections  of 
|i  pus  take  place  after  acute  coxalgy,  a speedy  cure  often  takes  place  under 
|!  the  preceding  mode  of  treatment.  The  same  course  must  be  pursued  with 
I fistulous  passages. 

Different  opinions  are  lield  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  abscesses,  in  reference  to  their 
I dispersion  by  the  application  of  caustic  (Ford,)  of  seton  (Wend,  van  der  Haar,)  of  actual 
p cautery  (Rust.)  Brodie  and  Ja;ger  have  never  seen  any  result  from  the  actual  cautery, 
ji,  and  my  experience  is  the  same.  The  greatest  number  of  Surgeons  leave  the  opening  of 
ti  these  abscesses  to  nature,  in  which  case  the  pus  flows  out  more  slowly,  and  the  hectic  con- 
1 sumption  does  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  artificial  opening : they  advise 
( only,  in  great  and  continued  tension,  and  constant  uncontrollable  pain,  a simple  puncture ; 
i whilst  othere  recommend  an  early  opening.  The  aperture  itself  is  advised  to  be  made 
I by  caustic,  (S^vbatier,  Ficher,)  by  the  red-hot  trocar,  (Larrey,)  and  by  the  actual 
1 cautery  (Rust.)  The  latter  further  recommends  drawing  a seton  through  the  whole 
joint,  by  means  of  a trocar  and  an  edged  probe,  in  order  that,  after  remaining  there  a 
few  days,  it  may  produce  a severe  inflammatory  process  in  the  deep-seated  parts,  a mode 
of  proceeding  which  is  certainly  more  likely  to  hasten  death  than  improvement.  Larger 
incisions,  as  recommended  specially  by  Brodie,  J.®ger,  and  others,  have  certainly  the 
preference  over  the  above-described  mode  of  treatment,  and  more  simply  and  satisfac- 
torily support  nature  in  throwing  off  the  diseased  bone,  and  so  on.  Injections  of  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  of  oak  bark,  or  of  walnut  leaves,  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  turpentine,  and 
so  on,  are  useless,  and  nearly  always  injurious. 

[As  regards  the  opening  of  abscesses  at  the  hip,  Brodie  notices,  that  “ an  abscess  con- 
nected with  any  joint,  but  particularly  one  connected  with  the  hip,  does  not  form  a 
regular  cavity,  but  usually  makes  numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses  in  the  interstices  of 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  fasciae,  before  it  presents  itself  under  the  integuments.  It  is, 
therefore,  less  easy  to  evacuate  its  contents,  than  those  of  an  ordinary  lumbar  abscess  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  can  seldom  be  emptied  without  handling  and  compressing  the  limb,  in 
order  to  press  the  matter  out  of  the  sinuses  in  which  it  lodges.  But  this  is  often  attended 
with  very  ill  consequences.  Inflammation  takes  place  of  the  cyst  of  the  abscess,  and 
pus  is  again  very  rapidly  accumulated.  Small  blood  vessels  give  way  on  its  inner  sur- 
face, the  bloody  discharge  of  which,  mixed  with  the  newly  secreted  pus,  goes  into  pu- 
trefaction, and  exceedingly  irritates  the  general  system.”  (p.  160.)  He,  therefore, 
states  : — “ The  practice  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  is  the 
following : — An  opening  having  been  made  with  an  abscess  lancet,  the  limb  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  this  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  matter  continues  to  flow  of  itself.  In  general,  when  a certain  quantity  has  escaped, 
the  discharge  ceases ; the  orifice  heals,  and  the  puncture  may  then  be  repeated  some 
time  afterwards  ; but  where  the  puncture  has  not  become  closed,  I have  seldom  found 
any  ill  consequences  to  arise  from  its  remaining  open.”  (p.  161.) 

On  the  whole,  I think  it  preferable  not  to  meddle  with  abscesses  of  the  hip-joint,  un- 
less they  excite  much  constitutional  irritation,  until  the  skin  is  on  the  point  of  ulcerating  • 
then  they  may  be  punctured,  and  rarely  untoward  symptoms  follow. J.  F.  S.]  ° ' 

248.  If,  under  this  treatment,  the  general  and  local  condition  improve 
if  separate  pieces  of  bone  are  thrown  otf,  which  are  removed  in  tlie  usual 
way,  one  or  other  opening,  however,  generally  remains  fistulous,  and  may  so 
continue,  without  detriment,  for  years  ; often  closing  after  repeated  separa- 
tions of  bone,  or,  in  younger  persons,  they  close  on  the  approach  of  pubertv 
If  the  carious  destruction,  however,  continue,  and  the  hectic  consumption 
be  in  no  way  checked,  examination  must  be  made  with  the  finger  merely  of 
the  ^nes  of  the  head  of  tlie  thigh-bone,  and  if  the  soft  parts  are  not  too 
much  undermined  and  destroyed,  the  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  • 
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and,  in  greater  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  burrowing  of  the  pus, 
provided  tlie  powers  are  not  too  nmcli  exhaiisted,  the  exarticulation  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  the  only,  although  very  doubtful,  means  for  the  possible 
recovery  of  the  patient.  The  circumstance  of  the  hip-.socket  being  usually 
affected  in  carious  destruction  is  principally  against  this  operation. 

The  amputation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  (as  recommended  by  J^geb)  has  1)een 
proposed  by  Kirkland,  Richter,  and  Vehmandois,  instead  of  the  more  dangerous 
exarticulation,  was  successfully  performed  by  White,  and,  without  benefit,  by  Hewsos. 
KEmi  and  Batfos  performed  the  exarticulation  of  the  thigh-bone  without  advantage.  In 
both  cases  the  hip-bone  was  affected ; in  Baffos’s  case,  however,  death  occurred  three 
months  after,  and  when  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed.  Charles  Bell’s  proposition  (a) 
to  saw  through  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  order  to  produce  anchylosis  by  the  quietude 
of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  (!)  is  decidedly  less  suitable. 

[CouLSON  mentions  ,as  an  instance  of  spontaneous  reduction  of  a thigh-bone  dislocated 
by  hip-disease,  the  following  case,  communicated  to  him  by  Barry  of  Richmond.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  account,  that  the  replacement  was  not  effected  sponta- 
neously, but  rather  by  the  nurse  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  socket 
into  its  proper  place.  It  is,  however,  a very  interesting — 

Case. — I.  S.,  aged  forty  years,  who  had  been  for  a number  of  years  employed  in  car- 
rying the  produce  of  a market-garden  to  town,  and  generally  by  night,  and  had  of  late 
years  suffered  from  rheumatism  and  occasional  hepatic  derangement,  was,  in  February, 
183G,  labouring  under  the  most  aggravated  form  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
hip-joint,  induced  by  a fall  from  a cart  on  the  frozen  ground  about  a month  before.  In 
the  following  month  luxation  had  taken  place  on  the  dorsum  ilii ; the  head  of  the  femur 
can  be  felt,  and  the  limb  is  shorter  by  about  three  inches  and  a half,  with  a slight  inver- 
sion of  the  foot.”  Suitable  treatment  was  adopted,  and  in  the  May  following  extension 
was  made  for  a few  days,  “ to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  unusual  action  of  the  m. 
gluten,  and  for  about  four  days  the  intention  was  fully  answered  by  these  means ; but 
the  extension  becoming  a source  of  irritation,  was  discontinued  two  days  after,  being 
2nd  of  June;  and  about  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  extension,  while  the  female  at- 
tendant was  helping  him  to  turn  in  bed,  with  her  right  hand  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
and  her  left  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  new  position  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  the 
bone  was  felt  by  her  hand  rushing  past  this  intermediate  space.  Next  day,”  says  Barry, 
“ I found  the  limb  restored  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  proper  length,  with  neither 
inversion  nor  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  pain  gone.  The  patient  says  he  heard  the  sudden 
‘ snap,’  and  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time,  that  mischief  had  been  done  1 It  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  unlooked  for  reduction.  In  November  following,  the  man  walked  about  on 
crutches,  and  had  not  any  pain.”  (pp.  103,  4.) 

Ducros’s  case  already  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  cured  by  continued  extension 
for  fifty  days.] 


II.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER- JOINT. 

( Omalgia,  Omarthrocace.) 

249.  This  disease  runs  through  the  same  three  stages  as  coxalgj\ 

The  pain,  at  the  onset  a more  constant  symptom  than  in  coxalgy,  is  | 
tearing,  darting  at  one  part  or  other  and  descending  to  the  elbow.  It  is  ; 
felt  when  pressure  is  made  with  the  finger  in  the  arm-pit  directed  forwards.  ; 
Tlie  arm  wearies  with  but  slight  motion,  and  the  pain  is  increased  every 
time  it  is  moved,  especially  when  raised.  No  disease  is  distinguishable 
on  the  shoulder.  The  pain  increases  after  some  time,  especially  at  night. 
The  sensibility  and  weakness  of  the  arm  become  very  ^eat. 

250.  Gradually  the  arm  becomes  bent  at  tlie  elbow-joint,  and  sticks  out 
from  the  body ; every  movement  of  it  becomes  painful : it  grows  flabby 
and  wastes.  The  shoulder  sinks  in,  and  loses  its  rounded  form  ; the  folds  of 
the  arm-pit  also  grow  deeper ; between  them  the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt, 
and  the  arm-pit  is  more  filled.  The  diseased  arm  seems  longer  when  com- 
pared with  the  healthy  one.  Often  also,  the  shoulder  swells,  becomes  more  I 

(n)  London  Medical  Gazette,  1828,  Jan.  ' 
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rounded,  and  tlie  skin  itself  reddened  and  hotter.  Febrile  symptoms  ac- 
company  the  exacerbations  which  occur  at  various  periods, 

' 251.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  escape  from  the  socket,  the  curved  form  of 

the  shoulder  is  entirely  lost ; the  acromion  juts  out ; in  tlie  arm-pit,  the 
sunken  liead  of  the  bone  is  felt,  which  gradually  softens  above  towards  the 
collar-bone,  so  that  the  arm  is  somewhat  shortened  and  directed  backwards, 

; and  its  motion  hindered  : or,  the  swelling  of  the  shoulder  increases,  becomes 
; harder  and  more  painful  on  pressure,  and  on  every  motion  of  the  arm. 

Here,  as  in  coxalgy,  collections  of  pus  take  place,  which,  in  the  end, 

I burst,  and  form  fistulous  passages.  Carious  destruction  of  the  head  of  the 
r upper  arm-bone,  of  the  socket,  of  the  ribs,  and  so  on,  occur,  and  profuse 

i suppuration,  which  destroys  the  powers  of  the  patient.  In  favourable 
cases,  a new  socket  is  formed  for  the  head  of  the  upper  arm-bone,  or  it 
ancliyloses  with  the  shoulder-blade. 

252.  On  examination  of  the  joint  after  death,  the  cartilaginous  covering 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  socket  of  the  blade-bone,  is  found  either 
partially  or  entirely  destroyed ; carious  de-struction  of  the  bone,  which 
generally  does  not  reach  far  down  the  shaft  of  the  upper  arm-bone ; fre- 
quently the  head  of  the  bone  is  swollen  up,  covered  with  fungous  growths, 
its  cells  enlarged  and  filled  with  blood  or  yellowish  red  exudation ; the 
capsular  ligament  and  surrounding  tissue  thickened  and  loosened  up,  the 
synovial  membrane  degenerated  ; pus  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  and  into  the  various  muscular  interspaces. 

253.  The  etiology,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  correspond  with  those  laid 
down  in  coxalgy. 


III.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

('  Weisse  Kniegeschwulst,  Tumor  Alhus  Genu,  Gonalgia,  Gonarthrocace.) 

254.  The  pain  is  at  first  generally  very  trifling ; the  patient  feels  rather 
a stiffness  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  pain  only  comes  on  with  active  motion. 
Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  spread  over  the  whole  joint. 
This  state  may  often  continue  for  a long  while,  with  alternate  improvement 
and  relapse ; the  pain  at  last  increases,  and  the  joint  begins  to  swell.  Fre- 
qnently  the  pain  is  severe  from  the  first,  and  the  swelling  soon  appears. 
In  many  cases  it  is  elastic  and  fluctuating,  but  has  not  the  form  of  the  joint ; 
in  others  it  yields  but  little  to  pressure,  and  is  often  so  hard  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  bone.  In  proportion  as  the  swelling  of  the  knee  increases, 
the  leg  becomes  more  bent ; walking  becomes  very  painful,  or  quite  im- 
possible ; the  skin  over  the  swelling  is  shining  white,  exceedingly  stretched, 
and  at  last  bluish  through  the  swelling  of  the  veins.  The  pain  now  in- 
creases to  a great  degree  ; the  swelling  becomes  at  some  parts  distinctly 
fluctuating ; the  skin  grows  red  and  thin : it  bursts,  and  discharges  thin 
pus,  mixed  with  cheese-like  flakes.  The  openings  often  close  and  break 
out  afresh.  In  general,  the  powers  of  the  patient  sink  very  rapidly ; a 
probe  pa.ssed  into  the  joint  shows  carious  destruction  ; hectic  fever  with 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  comes  on  with  more  severe  pain  in  the  knee-joint 
and  death  ensues,  if  the  limb  be  not  removed  in  proper  time.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  uncertain. 

255.  What  has  been  already  said  as  to  etiology  applies  here  The  dif- 
ference in  the  course  of  tlie  disease  depends  on  wliether  it  has  commenced 
as  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane,  or  as  ulceration 
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of  tlie  cartilages  of  the  bones.  Hence  arises  the  earlier  division  of  white 
swelling  of  tlie  knee-joint  into  rheumatic  and  scrofulous.  In  tlie  former 
the  disease  of  the  knee  is  more  general,  and  the  swelling  occurs  more  quickly 
after  the  setting  in  of  tlie  pain  ; tiie  synovial  membrane,  and  the  soft  parts 
of  tlie  knee,  are  primarily  attacked  : in  the  latter,  the  pain  is  fixed  to  one 
particular  spot,  and  tlie  swelling,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  knee,  takes 
place  later,  and  is  more  hard. 

This  difference  in  the  swellings  of  the  knee  is'confirmed  by  examination 
of  the  diseased  joint  after  death.  The  soft  and  hard  parts  of  the  joint  are 
often  completely  changed,  and  so  connected  together  by  a tough  thick 
lymph,  that  they  form  a perfectly  fungous  mass.  The  synovial  membrane 
is  often  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  cartilage  at  the  same  time  dege- 
nerated into  a red  spongy  mass.  All  the  soft  parts  of  the  joint  are  often 
thickened,  as  is  also  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  external  surface  of  the  caji. 
sular  ligament.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is  filled  with  brownish  flocculent 
fluid.  The  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  often  partially  or  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  bones  are  carious.  The  head  of  the  shin-bone  is  more  usually 
affected  with  caries  than  the  joint-end  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  soft  parts 
of  the  joint  may  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  carious  ends  of  the 
bones  exposed. 

[The  following  is  a brief  account  of  the  symptoms  hy  w'hich  diseases  of  the  knee  may 
be  distinguished : — 

In  synovial  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  the  swelling,  which  at  first  depends  only  [ 
on  the  increased  quantity  of  fluid  contained  within,  is  readily  and  “ distinctly  felt  to 
undulate  when  pressure  is  made  alternately  by  the  two  hands  placed,  one  on  each  side.  I 
When  the  inflammation  has  existed  for  some  time  the  fluid  is  less  perceptible  than  j 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  synovial  membrane  having  become  thickened,  or  from  the  I 
effusion  of  lymph  on  its  inner  or  outer  surface ; and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  disease  ; 
has  been  of  long  standing,  although  the  joint  is  much  swollen,  and  symptoms  of  inflam-  t 
matiou  still  exist,  the  fluid  in  its  cavity  is  scarcely  to  be  felt  As  the  swelling  consiste  > 
more  of  solid  substance,  so  the  natural  mobility  of  the  joint  is  in  a greater  degree  im-  • | 
paired.  * * * The  swelling  is  not  that  of  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones,  and  there-  i 
fore  it  differs  from  the  natural  form  of  the  joint ;”  * * * depending  “ in  great  measure  ; i 
on  the  situation  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons  which  resist  the  distension  of  the  synovial  I i 
membrane,  in  certain  directions,  and  allow  it  to  take  place  in  others thus,  “ the  ■ . 
swelling”  says  Buodie,  “ is  observable  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  under  • ; 
the  extensor  muscles,  where  there  is  only  a yielding  cellular  structure  between  those  • f 
muscles  and  the  bone.  It  is  also  often  considerable  in  the  space  between  the  ligament : • 
of  the  patella  and  the  lateral  ligaments ; the  fluid  collected  in  the  cavity  causing  the  ’ i 
fatty  substance  to  protrude  in  this  situation,  where  the  resistance  of  the  external  parts  ; i 
is  less  than  elsewhere.”  (pp.  24,  5.) 

The  swelling  from  synovial  effusion  is  easily 'distinguishable  from  the  large  fluid  ; 
swellings  of  the  bursa  of  the  knee-cap  by  the  latter  being  always  in  front  and  of  a r 
rounded  form,  whilst  the  former  is  on  the  sides  of  the  knee-cap.  It  may,  however,  be ; 
confused  with  collections  of  fluid  in  the  hamstring  tendons,  which  sometimes  occur,  . 
as  those  tendons  pass  on  the  sides  of  the  joint  to  their  insertion  in  the  leg ; but  the  ' 
nature  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  their  more  circumscribed  extent,  and  by  not  undulating; 
through  the  joint. — j.  f.  s. 

The  pain  in  this  complaint,  though  increased  by  motion,  and  by  pressure  with  the . 
Ungers,  is  not,  at  least  in  the  early  stage,  increased  by  pressing  the  cartilages  together ; 
but  when  adhesive  matter  is  effused,  and  the  cartilage  is  ulcerating  or  absorbing,  there  • 
is  pain  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  mischief  going  on.  In  tlie  pulpj'  disorgan-r 
ization  of  Buodie,  as  already  mentioned,  (p.  217,)  the  disease  begins  with  a slight  depW' 
of  stiffness  and  swelling,  without  pain,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  inerrase.  TkC' 
form  of  the  swelling  is  “ less  regular,  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  the  sensation  as  if  it. 
contained  fluid  j * * * but  if  both  hands  be  employed,  one  on  each  side,  the  absence  of  '• 
fluid  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  fluctuation.”  (p.  103.)  There  is  not  generally  i 
much  pain  till  abscesses  begin  to  fonn,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate.  The  progress  of  the  i 
disease  is  slow. 
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“ When  the  cartilages  of  the  knee  are  ulcerated,”  says  Brodie,  “ there  is  pain  in  the 
iffected  joint ; at  first  slight,  and  only  occasional,  and.  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
t is  completely  relieved  by  remaining  in  a state  of  rest  for  a few  days,  but  it  returns  as 
oou  us  the  patient  resumes  the  exercise  of  the  limb.  ^ By  degrees  the  pain  becomes 
onstant,  and  very  severe,  particularly  at  night,  when  it  disturbs  the  patient  by  con- 
iuually  rousing  him  from  sleep.  The  pain  is  referred  principally  to  the  inside  of  the 
lead  of  the  tibia,  but  sometimes  a slighter  degree  of  pain  extends  down  the  whole  of 
hat  bone.  The  pain  is  aggravated  by  motion,  so  that  the  patient  keeps  the  limb  con- 
tantly  in  one  position,  and  generally  half  bent ; and  he  never  attempts  to  support  the 
veight  of  the  body  on  the  foot  of  this  side.”  It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of 
he  synovial  “ membrane  in  this,  that  tlie  pain  in  the  former  is  slight  in  the  beginning 
lid  gradually  becomes  very  intense,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the 
alter.”  From  most  other  diseases  of  this  joint  it  differs,  in  that  “the  pain  in  the  first 
nstance  is  unattended  by  any  evident  swelling,  which  comes  on  never  in  less  than  four 
'r  five  weeks,  and  often  not  until  several  months  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
f the  disease.”  (pp.  167,  68.)  The  swelling  Brodie  describes  to  “arise  from  a slight 
egree  of  inflammation  having  taken  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  external  to  the 
oint,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  within  it.  The  swelling  is  usually  trifling,  appear- 
ng  greater  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb, 
t has  the  form  of  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones,  that  is,  the  natural  form  of  the 
aint.  No  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed,  nor 
5 there  the  peculiar  elasticity  which  exists  where  the  synovial  membrane  has  uuder- 
'One  a morbid  alteration  of  structure.”  (p.  1 70.)  When  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  has 
akeii  place,  striking  the  heel  so  as  to  jar  the  knee,  or  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bones 
ogether,  though  but  slightly,  causes  severe  pain,  and  if  there  be  much  destruction  of 
artilage,  a grating  sensation  is  conveyed  along  the  leg  to  the  surgeon’s  hand.  “ The 
rogress  of  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,”  Brodie  observes,  “ varies,  with  respect  to 
ime,  in  different  cases ; but  it  is  generally  tedious.  In  one  case,  where  violent  pain  had 
xisted  in  the  knee,  with  little  or  no  swelling,  for  two  years  and  a-half  previous  to  am- 
putation, I had,”  says  he,  “ an  opportunity  of  examining  the  diseased  joint,  and  found 
he  cartilages  destroyed  for  only  a small  extent ; a drachm  and  a-half  of  pus  in  the  arti- 
ular  cavity,  and  no  morbid  appearance  of  the  soft  parts,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
light  inflammation  which  had  been  induced  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  effusion 
f a minute  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cellular  texture  on  its  external  sur- 
ice.”  (pp.  174,  75.) 

Since  the  observations  referring  to  ulceration  of  cartilage,  from  pressure  of  adveuti- 
lous  membrane,  have  passed  through  the  press,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
nth  the  microscope,  both  the  adventitious  membrane  and  cartilage,  in  the  case  of  a boy 
ged  ten  years,  whose  knee  having  been  affected  with  disease  for  four  years,  was  removed 
ly  the  wish  of  his  friends  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  (May,  1845.)  In  this  case  I saw 
listinctly  the  vascular  loops  in  the  adventitious  membrane,  already  quoted  (p.  232)  from 
Ioodsir’s  paper ; and  also  the  peculiar  degeneration  in  the  cartilage  which  my  friend 
Iaixey  has  described  as  follows : — 

“ A vertical  section  through  the  joint  on  one  side  of  the  patella  exposed  adventitious 
lembnineous  structures,  extending  from  the  synovial  membrane  towards  the  interior  of 
he  joint,  and  lying  against  the  articular  cartilage,  which  was  excavated  in  such  a 
aanner  as  to  have  the  exact  form  of  the  membrane  in  contact  with  it.  These  structures 
vere  of  different  forms  and  degrees  of  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  joint,  and 
ilways  continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane. 

t “ In  some  parts  of  the  joint,  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  femur,  and  that  of  the  op- 
iosite  part  of  the  tibia,  were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  denuded  osseous  surfaces  of 
nese  bones,  connected  by  a newly  formed  fibrous  structure,  which  was  sufficiently  long 
I allow  of  considerable  motion.  The  free  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage  was,  in 
ome  parts,  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  membrane,  which  admitted  easily  of  being  de- 
tched,  in  other  parts  excavated,  as  before  observed ; the  opposite  surface  was  either 
►ompletely  detached,  or  only  loosely  connected  with  the  bone.  Some  abscesses  com- 
• lumcated  with  the  joint. 

'i  “ The  microscopic  examination  of  the  membranous  productions  showed  that  they  were 
i^ular,  the  vessels  forming  loops  towards  the  cartilage, 'fihxch  I have  observed  in 
^er  cases  that  have  been  better  injected.  But  what  seems  most  interestine  is  that 

preceded  by  its  fatty  degeneracy,  diniinishi^  in  de- 
tv"*  ***  surface  to  the  one  connected  with  the  bone.  ° 

first  perceptible  by  the  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cartilaee  cells 
[ vnr  particles  of  oil.  These  particles  increase  as  the  ^nuclei 
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lose  their  natural  appearance,  and  at  length  the  cartilage  cells  become  entirely  filled 
■with  oily  matter.  Although  the  microscopic  characters  are  sufficient  to  show  the  real 
nature  of  this  matter,  I acted  upon  it  with  mther,  which  took  up  a considerable  portion, 
and  after  evaporating,  left  it  on  the  glass  thus  confirming  the  information  derived  from 
the  microscopic  examination.  The  intercellular  matter,  sometimes  called  hyaline,  like 
tlie  nuclei  of  the  cells,  becomes  also  converted  into  oil,  the  minute  particles  of  which 
are  arranged  in  irregular  lines  running  in  all  directions,  and  thus  grooving  and  exca- 
vating the  cartilage,  they  produce  its  gradual  removal. 

“ 1 am  disposed  to  think  that  this  mode  of  degeneracy  of  cartilage,  by  its  reconversion 
into  a substance  more  absorbable  than  itself,  and  less  nitrogenized, — a kind  of  process 
exactly  the  reverse  or  counterpart  of  nutrition, — has  not  been  observed  by  tliose  who 
have  written  upon  these  diseases.” — Gko.  Hainey. 

In  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bones,  Brodie  says ; — “ Be- 
fore it  has  extended  to  the  other  textures,  and  while  there  is  still  not  evident  swelling, 
the  patient  experiences  some  degree  of  pain,  which,  however,  is  not  so  severe  as  to  oc- 
casion serious  distress,  and  often  is  so  slight,  and  takes  place  so  gradually,  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticed.”  The  patient  is  able  to  go  about  often  for  a long  while,  hence  “ the 
swelling,  though  usually  more  in  degree  than  it  is,  at  the  same  period,  in  tliose  cases  in 
which  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a primary  disease,  is  not  greater  in  appear- 
ance, because  the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  not  equally  wasted  from  want  of  exercise.  In 
children  the  swelling  is,  in  the  first  instance,  usually  less  difliised,  and  somewhat  firmer 
to  the  touch,  than  in  the  adult.  * * * The  swelling  increases,  but  not  uniformly,  and 
it  is  greater  after  the  limb  has  been  much  exercised,  than  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  i 
in  a state  of  quietude.”  (pp.  251,  52.) 

“ As  the  caries  of  the  bones  advances,  inflammation  takes  place  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane external  to  the  joint.  Serum,  and  afterwards  coagulable  lymph,  is  effused,  and 
hence  arises  a puffy  and  elastic  swelling  in  the  early,  and  an  oedematous  swelling  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Abscess  having  formed  in  the  joint,  makes  its  way  by  ul- 
ceration through  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane,  and  afterwards  bursts  externally 
having  caused  the  formation  of  numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses  in  the  neighbouring 
soft  parts,  (p.  246.)  As  the  cartilages  continue  to  ulcerate,  the  pain  becomes  somewhat, 
but  not  materially,  aggravated.  It  is  not  severe  till  abscess  has  formed.  * * * The  disease 
not  unfrequently  remains  in  this  state  for  several  months,  or  even  for  a much  longer 
period,  without  the  constitution  being  materially  disturbed,  (p.  252-54.) 

“ When  the  disease  occurs  in  those  joints  which  are  more  superficially  situated,  as 
the  knee  and  ankle,”  Brodie  (a)  says,  “ we  may  be  further  assisted  in  our  diagnosis 
by  observing  the  character  of  the  swelling  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  which  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  especially  in  children,  previous  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  It  is  • 
then  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affected  part,  and  has  a pretty  well-defined  • 
margin.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  knee,  the  child  usually  keeps  the  leg  a good  deal  ;i 
bent,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  are  seen  projecting,  of  a somewhat  globular  form,  .i 
and  appearing  as  if  they  were  actually  enlarged,  although  we  know  them  not  enlarged  J | 
in  reality.”  (p.  202.)  The  principal  distinction  between  this  form  of  disease  and  primary 
ulceration  is  the  less  degree  of  pain. 

In  considering  diseases  of  the  knee-joint,  it  would  seem  improper  to  pass  over  without  ;■ 
notice  that  which  has  been  called 

White  Swelling. — This  term  has  been  so  long,  and  so  generally,  applied  to  several  ■ 
different  diseases  of  the  joints,  that  its  real  meaning  has  been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  i 
of,  and  it  is  now  only  applied,  by  unprofessional  persons  in  this  country,  to  swellings  of  • 
the  knee-joint,  of  long  endurance  and  great  obstinacy ; and  even  by  some  continental 
writers,  as,  for  instance,  Velpeau,  it  has  been  made  to  include  the  whole  class  of  dis-  ■ 
orders  affecting  both  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  joints,  though  he  has  chosen  to  designate 
them  with  the  classical  title  .Art/iropat/u'e,  (diseases  of  joints,)  which  has  been  coined  for  ■ 
the  purpose,  in  preference  to  the  other  equally  mystic  name,  Arthrite,  (inflammation  of 
joints.)  Yet  the  term  White  Swelling,  had  a special  signification,  and  designated  an  im-  ■ 
portant  and  dangerous,  though  not  malignant,  disease,  and,  within  a few  years,  its  right  ■ 
to  be  distinguished  as  a peculiar  form,  has  been  asserted  and  proveil  by  Nicolai  of  ■ 
Berlin,  who  published,  in  Paris,  a very  clever  thesis,  entitled  Mimoire  .<ntr  les^  Tumevrs  ■ 
blanches  des  Articulations ; which  he  reprinted,  in  1832,  with  little  alteration,  in  Krsrs  ■ 
Ilandbuch  der  Chirurgie,  in  the  article.  Fungus  Arliculornm.  I rather  suspect  he  must  ■ 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  Bussell’s  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Sgsicm  of  the  hner-  ■ 
Joint,  in  which  a very  excellent  account  of  white  swelling  is  given  ; but  he  has  gone  more  ■ 
carefully  and  extensively  into  the  subject,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  ■ 

(fi)  Thinl  Edition.  I 
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“ There  is,  indeed,  no  country,”  says  Russkli.,  “ in  which  white  swelling  moie  fie- 
quently  occurs  than  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ” (p.  53)  ; a remark  previously  made 
by  Gii'rz,  who  speaks  of  it  as  “ ligamenta  articulationis  genu  pra3sertim  afficiens  mor- 
bus Britanuis  pne  creteros  communis.”  (p.  15.)  Morgagni  mentions  its  unfiequency  in 
Italy;  and  it  would  seem  rare  at  Vienna,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  wheie 
scrofula  is  much  less  prevalent  than  in  the  colder  climates  of  the  north. 

Kussell  says  it  is  called  a White  SweUimj,  “ on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
plaint in  its  advanced  stages,  as  the  skin,  in  general,  remains^  of  its  natural  colour, 
however  large  the  size  may  be  which  tlie  swelling  attains.”  Or  it  is  named  an  Jii-conte, 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  and  insidious  approach  of  tlie  attack,  as  the  comjilaint  often 
arises  from  insensible  beginnings,  and  without  any  known  cause.  Russell’s  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease  is  well  worthy  perusal,  and  if  it  be  not  a distinct  disease,  which,  at 
the  onset,  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  it  more  resembles  the  disease  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  joints  above  mentioned,  (p.  210,)  as  described  by  Wickham,  than  any  other;  whilst 
at  its  termination  it  has  more  close  connexion  with  the  results  of  synovial  inflammation. 
I shall  first  give  Russell’s  account  of  the  appearances  which  the  disease  presents  on 
dissection  ; and.  though  his  accotmt  of  the  symptoms  are  deserving  attention,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  1 think  it  rather  preferable  to  give  Nicolai’s  statement  on  tlie  latter  points,  as 
being  rather  in  accordance  with  the  present  notions  of  disease. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  “ are,”  says  Russell,  “ in  general,  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic of  the  complaint.  The  great  mass  of  the  swelling  appears  to  arise  from  an  affection 
of  the  parts  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  which,  besides  an  enlargement  of  size, 
seem  also  to  have  undergone  a material  change  of  structure.  There  is  a larger,  than  natural, 
proportion  of  a viscid  fluid,  intermixed  with  the  cellular  substance.  And  the  cellular  sub- 
stance itself  has  become  thicker,  softer,  and  of  a less  firm  consistence  than  in  a state  of 
health.  Thus  it  approaches  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  a uniform  pulpy  mass,  and  by 
this  means  undulates  when  struck,  so  as  to  resemble  the  obscure  fluctuation  of  a fluid , 
and,  when  gently  and  regularly  pressed,  applies  accurately  to  all  the  little  inequalities 
of  the  bone,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a solid,  permanent  enlargement.  The  consist- 
ence of  the  swelling,  indeed,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  duration  of  the  eom- 
plaint.  When  the  swelling  is  recent,  and  has  increased  rapidly,  the  glutinous  fluid  is 
uuore  liquid,  and  the  cells  which  contain  it  more  distinctly  separated,  so  that  the  distine- 
tion  between  the  fluid  and  solid  parts  is  quite  evident.  But  when  the  swelling  is  of  an 
old  date,  and  has  grown  by  slow  degrees,  the  whole  of  its  substance  becomes  of  a more 
homogeneous  consistence,  very  much  resembling  a mass  of  soft  cartilage,  in  which,  no 
diversity  of  parts  is  easily  discernible.  In  this  state  the  substance  is  too  solid  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  touch  any  sensation  similar  to  the  fluctuation  of  a fluid.  Another  circum- 
stance which  prevents  the  perception  of  any  such  symptom  in  those  old  cases,  is  the 
change  which  the  skin  undergoes,  as  it  becomes  thickei-,  firmer,  and  more  insensible,  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  the  appearance  which  the  skin  assumes  in  cases  of  elephantiasis. 
The  capsular  ligament  would  appear  to  undergo  a material  alteration  in  its  structure 
very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It  loses  the  firmness  of  its  texture,  and, 
as  the  texture  becomes  looser,  the  thickness  of  substance  increases.”  Gotz  says : — “ Ipsa 
circa  articulos  ligamenta  turgent  ac  tela  quoque  proxima  ambiens,  infarcta  ostenditur,  sic 
ut  simul  in  densam,  fungosain,  quasi  substantiam,  mutentur.”  (p.  16.)  *•  The  external  sur- 
■’ace,  too,  in  place  of  presenting  a bluish  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a shining  lustre,  is 
more  of  a dead  opake  white.  But,  in  general,  the  most  essential  change  is  to  be  observed 
pon  the  inside  of  the  ligament,  which  becomes  covered  with  a layer  of  a soft  substance,  of 
a pale  yellowish  colour,  and  semi-transparent.  This  substance  is  often  nearly  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ; it  is  commonly  very  soft  on  the  inner  concave  surface,  and 
"^mer  on  the  outer  convex  part,  where  it  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  capsular  ligament 
with  a considerable  degree  of  firmness.  In  many  places  there  is  a very  beautiful  plexus 
of  vessels,  and  at  the  interstice,  between  the  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  an  appendage 
full  of  Dlood-vessels,  particularly  at  its  edges,  frequently  insinuates  itself  to  the  distance 
of  nearly  half  an  inch.  This  layer  of  adventitious  matter  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
lymphatic  exudation,  and,  in  this  respect,  may  not  so  far  diflFer  from  the  nature  of  the 
ffusmn  which  forms  the  external  swelling.  The  greater  number  of  vessels  proves  the 
existence  of  a certain  state  of  inflammation.”  (p.  30-3.) 

The  following  is  Nicolai’s  account  of  Tvmor  albus,  as  he  calls  this  disease  •— 

“The  dise^  has  three  stages,  and  runs  sometimes  a chronic,  and  sometimes  an  acute 
TOurse.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  chronic  form,  pain  is  observed  from  the  very  commence- 

movement  of  the  limb,  and  a sensation  of  wearisomeness 

V”"®  another.  Pressure  does  not  in- 

crease, but  rather  diminishes,  the  pain,  and,  therefore,  the  patient  swathes  the  limb  wiUi 
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a bandage.  Motion  of  the  diseased  joint  is  difficult,  and  increases  tlie  pain  and  sensa- 
tion of  latigue.  Tlie  colour  of  the  skin  is  unchanged,  nor  is  there  auy  swelling,  but  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  increased,  and  motion  of  the  limb  produces  crepitation  iu  tho 
joint.  The  pain  and  sensation  of  weariness  iucrea.se  when  the  patieut  warms  iu  lied, 
and  destroys  his  sleep.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  some  weeks,  and  the  girth 
of  the  joint  has  increased,  the  second  slcuje  sets  in.  The  swelling  of  the  joint  is  at  first 
pale,  free  from  pain,  and  most  so  where,  at  first,  the  pain  was  most  severe  ; it  is  soft, 
fungous,  elastic,  and  somewhat  hotter  than  the  other  parts.  When  pressed  no  pitting  is 
produced,  but  merely  a paleness  on  the  skin.  The  swelling  involves  the  greater  part  of 
the  joint,  and  at  last  engages  it  completely;  the  skin  appears  shiny  ; the  pain  becomes 
more  severe  ; the  movement  of  the  limb  difficult  and  painful  {a).  On  account  of  the  pain 
the  patient  bends  the  knee,  and  in  this  continued  position  the  tendons  hecomc'S  rigid,  so 
that  in  the  end  both  flexion  and  extension  become  impossible.  The  pain  and  tension  are 
specially  situated  in  the  knee-cap ; therefore,  in  motion  of  the  limb,  the  patient  fixes  it 
with  his  hands.  The  veins  glimmer  through  the  shining  skin,  the  whole  of  which  is 
bluish  and  reddish.  If  the  joint  swell,  the  limb  shrivels  below  it,  so  that  at  last  it  seems 
to  consist  only  of  skin  and  bone,  and  the  skin  is  exceedingly  loose.  In  the  third  stage 
some  spots  of  skin  become  redder  and  projecting,  the  veins  show  more  distinctly  through, 
the  skin  here  becomes  thinner  and  softer,  aud  fluctuation  beneath  is  felt ; the  wasted  lower 
part  of  the  limb  becomes  oedematous,  and  every  part  discharges,  when  opened  by  nature 
or  art,  a bloody,  puriform,  ichorous  fluid.  If  the  probe  be  introduced,  the  bone  is  felt 
carious,  or  deprived  of  periosteum,  or  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  may  be  moved  in 
all  directions.  And  now,  under  continued  suppuration  of  the  joint,  the  well-known 
general  symptoms  occur  with  fatal  result.  In  the  acute  form  a rheumatic  fever  not  un- 
frequently  precedes  the  swelling,  with  wandering  pain  in  all  the  joints,  and,  after  a day 
or  two,  the  pain  and  swelling  fixes  very  decidedly  in  one  joint,  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  Tumor  albus.  The  joint  is  red,  swollen,  aud  extremely  painful,  so  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  least  touch  or  movement ; the  skin  is  shining  and  burning  ; pressure  diminishes 
the  redness,  but  leaves  no  pit ; fluctuation  is  sometimes  felt,  which  depends  on  much 
synovia.  The  pain  becomes  especially  severe  when  the  person  is  warm  in  l)cd.  The 
swelling  occupies  the  whole  joint,  and  stretches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  limb. 
After  some  days  it  acquires  its  .greatest  extent,  and  is  often  quite  extraordinary ; but  the 
circumference  of  the  bone  is  unchanged,  and  the  pain  is  not  deep  seated.  When  the  fever  ■ 
has  continued  some  days,  the  fever  diminishes,  or  entirely  subsides ; the  swelling  loses  ; 
its  rosy  colour,  does  not  diminish,  but  rather  increases ; is  usually  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  , 
so  that  the  finger  when  pressed  on  it  causes  a pit.  The  heat  and  paiu  subside,  and  the  • 
swelling  now  becomes  chronic,  as  if  from  acute  rheumatism ; such  is  the  so-called  acute  ■ 
rheumatic  species  of  Tumor  albus.  The  joints,  rich  in  cellular  tissue  and  aponeurotic  parts,  . 
and  the  articular  parts  are  especially  attacked  by  this  disease,  which,  in  its  subsequent  : 
course,  becomes  chronic.  1 

Anatomy  of  Tumor  albus. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  soft  parts  of  the  joint,  .1 
the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  very  full  of  blood, .. 
which  is  specially  collected  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  latter  appeal# 
to  be  in  large  quantity  ; at  least,  there  is  formed  a yellowish  white  substance  which  co-  -i 
agulates,  resembles  lymph  mixed  with  jelly,  and  is  in  largest  quantity  near  the  tendons  sj 
and  ligaments.  (At  the  knee-joint,  it  appears  first  on  the  lateral  and  posterior,  then  on 
the  anterior,  part ; at  the  elbow,  on  tbe  sides  and  behind ; on  the  foot,  at  the  sides  of  the  ; 
ankle.)  The  deep  parts  of  the  joint  seem  little  changed,  only  the  periosteum  and  synovial 
membrane  are  redder,  and  have  reddish  dots  and  points;  at  some  parts  the  synovial 
membrane  is  thicker,  softer,  and  closely  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  gelatinous  J 
mass.  In  the  second  stage,  the  Tumor  albus  contains,  in  the  cellular  tissue  aud  around  tbe  S 
tendons,  a fibrous,  thick,  tough  substance,  not  unlike  lard,  iu  which  run  white  threads,Ml 
connecting  the  skin  to  the  deep  parts.  The  blood-vessels  are  less  numerous  than  in  tlie 
first  stage  ; but  injection  shows  that  every  white  thread  is  only  a large  vessel,  which,  :■ 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  its  walls,  rather  resembles  a vein ; the  arteries  also  may 
distinguished,  although,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  obliterated.  The  lardaceous  mass  is  ifl 
softer  than  the  integument  and  tendons,  which  parts,  altliough  covered  with  tliis  sub-  ■ 
stance,  are  perfectly  healthy ; a proof  that  the  Tumor  albus  is  situated  only  in  the  cellulai  :■ 
tissue  surrounding  it.  In  some  parts  of  this  substance,  especially  iu  tbe  nei^hbourhooc.  ■ 
of  large  vessels,  blackish-red  spots  are  found,  which  contain  a softer,  cheesy,  livid  ni.atter  ■ 

(n)  Kust  observes  on  this  point:  “The  patient 
complains  of  the  sinews  being  sliortenecl,  wliich  is 
explicable  by  the  ligaments  and  tendons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint  having  tiieir  motions 


interfered  witli,  and  being  compressed  by  an  im 

mixlerate deposit  in  thecelluiartissuesurroundin; 

lhem.’’—linniibuch,  p.  5j0. 
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In  the  third  stage,  there  is  always  found,  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  a red 
( I bloody  ichorous 'fluid ; the  soft  parts,  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  easily  melt,  and  are  li  ce 
jelly;  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments  are  found  covered  with  a white  cheesy  substance. 
The  capsular  membrane  is  soft,  thickened,  and  grayish-red;  in  the  cavity  of  the  synovial 
! membrane  there  is  also  found  a cheesy  gray  matter,  which  sticks  tightly  to  its  walls.  If 
^ • there  be  ulcers,  the  bones  are  stripped  of  periosteum,  rough,  and  covered  with  an  ichorous 
> pus-like  matter.  The  ulcers  form  fistulas  which  pass  in  all  directions,  backwards  ana 
I'  forwards  through  the  lardy  mass  to  the  bones  and  cartilages,  are  lined  with  a soft 
j brane,  to,  and  upon,  which,  at  different  parts,  large  vessels  proceed  aud  ramify.  Ihe 
1 1 mass  of  vessels  is  iii  this  stage  less  than  in  the  two  former ; the  large  veins  and  almost  all 
the  arteries  are  obliterated.”  (pp.  149-153.) 


i 256.  The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  determined  by  the  different  seat 
of  the  disease,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 


IV.— INFLAMMATION  IN  THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  VEETEBR^. 
(Pottos  Disease,  Spondylartlirocace.) 


257.  This  disease  may  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
its  symptoms  vary  accordingly. 

Sometimes  without  any  cause,  sometimes  after  a fall  or  contusion,  after 
catching  cold,  or  after  debility  from  masturbation,  pain  occurs  in  the  spinal 
column,  which  is  variable  and  indistinctly  marked,  and  which  increases  and 
diminishes,  without  entirely  subsiding.  The  spine  does  not  present,  upon 
examination,  the  least  change.  Pressure  does  not  increase  the  pain.  After 
a time,  projection  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes  is  noticed  ; the  motions 
of  the  body  are  unsteady ; the  patient  can  still  walk,  but  he  soon  tires ; the 
pain  increases,  and  fixes  itself  at  the  projecting  part ; movement  of  the  feet 
becomes  more  difficult ; they  at  last  lose  their  sensibility,  and  become  quite 
paralysed  ; at  the  same  time  there  are  symptoms  of  palsy  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  ( 1 ).  According  to  the  different  seat  of  the  disease  on  the  lumbar 
or  dorsal  vertehrcB,  the  patient  has  distension  of  the  belly,  weight  at  the 
stomach,  pain  along  the  ribs,  pain  in  the  lower  limbs,  shortness  of  breath, 
attacks  of  suffocation,  and  symptoms  of  phthisis ; finally,  collections  of 
pus  appear  under  the  crural  arch,  in  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  rectum,  on  the  sides  of  the  spine,  and  so  on  (2).  In  such  cases 
hectic  fever  soon  destroys  the  powers  of  the  patient.  In  rare  cases,  tlie 
collected  pus  makes  its  way  inwards,  into  the  belly,  into  a bowel,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  into  the  lungs,  as  I have  once  seen. 

This  disease  is  often,  at  first,  unaccompanied  by  pain  (3)  ; the  spinous  pro- 
cesses jut  out,  without  the  patient  suspecting  any  disease  at  this  place ; 
subsequently  he  complains  of  weight  in  the  legs ; they  soon  get  tired,  and 
suffer  spasmodic  contractions ; collections  of  pus  form  more  rapidly.  Often 
the  spinous  processes  do  not  jut  out,  especially  if  the  ulceration  be  spread 
over  a large  extent  of  the  spine.  In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebree,  the 
curving  of  the  spinal  column  usually  occurs  as  an  angular  projection  back- 
wards ; sometimes  it  also  projects  sideways,  sometimes  in  that  direction  only, 
and  in  the  most  rare  cases  the  projection  is  forwards  (4). 

Pott  says “ To  this  distemper  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  equally  liable.  * * * 
When  it  attacks  an  infant  of  only  a year  or  two  old,  or  under,  the  true  cause  of  it  is 
seldom  discovered  until  some  time  after  the  effect  has  taken  place,  at  least  not  by  parents 
and  nurses,  who  know  not  where  to  look  for  it.  The  child  is  said  to  be  uncommonly 
in  the  use  of  his  legs,  or  it  is  thought  to  have  received  some  hurt  in  the  birth. 
1 V\  hen  It  affects  a child  who  is  old  enough  to  have  already  walked,  and  who  has  been 
able  to  walk,  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  legs  is  gradual,  though  in  general  not  very  slow. 
He  at  first  complains  of  being  very  soon  tired,  is  languid,  listless,  and  unwilling  to 
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move  much,  or  at  all  briskly;  in  no  great  length  of  time  after  this  he  may  be  observed 
frequently  to  trip  and  stumble,  although  there  be  no  impediment  in  his  way  ; and  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  move  briskly,  he  finds  that  his  legs  involuntarily  cross  each  other 
by  which  he  is  frequently  thrown  down,  and  that  without  stumbling ; upon  endeavour- 
ing to  sfaind  still  and  erect  without  support,  even  for  a few  minutes,  his  knees  give  way 
and  bend  forward.  When  the  distemper  is  a little  further  advanced,  it  will  Ite  found 
that  he  cannot,  without  much  difiiciilty  and  deliberation,  direct  either  of  his  feet  pre- 
cisely to  any  exact  point ; and  very  soon  after  this  both  thighs  and  legs  lose  a good  deal 
of  their  natural  'sensibility,  and  become  perfectly  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  hxx)- 
motion.  When  an  adult  is  the  patient,  the  progress  of  the  distemper  is  much  the  same, 
but  rather  quicker,  (p.  397-99.)  * * » Without  this  erosive  destruction  of  ilie  • 
bodies  of  the  vnrtabrce  there  can  be  no  curvature  of  the  kind  I am  speaking  of  (curve 
forward);  or,  in  other  words,  that  erosion  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  this  disease;  and  ! 
although  there  can  be  no  true  curve  without  caries,  yet  there  is,  and  that  not  unfre-  • 
quently,  caries  without  curve.  Also  that  the  caries  with  curvature  and  useless  limbs  is  , 
most  frequently  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebra: ; the  caries  without  curve,  of  the  • 
lumbal,  though  this  is  by  no  means  constant  or  necessary.  And  that  in  the  case  of  ’ 
carious  spine  without  curvature,  it  most  frequently  happens  that  internal  abscess  and  1 
collections  of  matter  are  formed,  which  matter  makes  its  way  outward,  and  appears  in  , 
the  hip,  groin,  or  thigh ; or  being  detained  within  the  body,  destroys  the  patient:  the  ■ 
real  and  immediate  cause  of  whose  death  is  seldom  known  or  even  rightly  guessed  at,  tj 
unless  the  dead  body  be  examined.  Further,  that  what  are  commonly  called  lumbal 
and  psoas  abscess,  are  not  unfrequently  produced  in  this  manner,  and  therefore,  when  n 
we  use  these  terms,  we  should  be  understood  to  mean  only  a description  of  the  course  «■ 
which  such  matter  has  pursued  in  its  way  outward,  or  the  place  where  it  makes  its  ap-  - 
pearance  externally.  * ■*  * And  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  a caries  of  the  spine  c 
is  more  frequently  a cause  than  an  effect  of  these  abscesses.”  (pp.  472-74). 

“After  ulceration  has  gone  to  a certain  extent,”  .says  Lawrence,  “ the  spine  bends  b 
forwards  and  becomes  crooked ; but  the  curvature  which  is  thus  produced  essentially  \ 
differs  in  its  nature  and  direction  from  that  of  rickety  affection  of  the  spine  ; the  curva- 
ture, in  the  present  case,  is  always  in  the  anterior  direction,  while  in  rachitis  it  is  to  one.> 
side.”  (p.  .561.)  Brodie,  however,  observes,  “this  rule  must  not  be  admitted  without 
some  exceptions.  A slight  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is,  in  some  instances,  the  conse* 
quence  of  caries,  * * * by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra:  having  been  destroyed  on  one  side.' 
to  a greater  extent  than  on  the  other.”  (p.  311.) 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  palsy  of  the  limbs  in  this  disorder,  Pott  remarks: — 
“ I have,  in  compliance  with  custom,  called  the  disea.se  a palsy  ; but  it  should  be  ob-i 
served  that,  notwithstanding  the  lower  limbs  be  rendered  almost  or  totally  useless,  yet  f 
there  are  some  essential  circumstances  in  which  this  affection  differs  from  a coininoa ; 
nervous  palsy  ; the  legs  and  thighs  are  rendered  unfit  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion,: 
and  do  also  lose  much  of  their  natural  sensibility:  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have 
neither  the  flabby  feel,  nor  have  they  that  seeming  looseness  at  the  joints,  nor  tba^.^ 
total  incapacity  of  resistance,  which  allows  the  latter  to  be  tw’isted  in  almost  all  direct 
tions ; on  the  contrary,  the  joints  have  frequently  a considerable  degree  of  stiffness-: 
particularly  the  ankles,  by  which  stiffness  the  feet  of  children  are  generally  pointer  i 
downwards,  and  they  are  prevented  from  setting  them  flat  upon  the  ground.”  (p.  4o0.)  i 

(2)  Brodie  says : — “ There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  suppuration  takes  place  at  an  earliei 
period  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  cancellous  structure  p . 
the  bones,  than  where  it  begins  in  the  intervertebral  cartilages.  It  is  remarkable  ii 
some  cases  of  this  last  description,  to  how  great  an  extent  ulceration  will  sometime}; 
spread  without  the  formation  of  abscess.  I have  known  as  many  as  three  bodies  o i 
vertebra:  completely  destroyed,  and  the  disease  to  have  lasted  many  years,  withou- 
matter  having  been  formed.  * * * We  must  not  however  conclude  l)ccause  no  al)sces»: 
has  shown  itself,  that  therefore  no  abscess  exists.  Frequently,  in  examinations  afte 
death,  we  find  an  abscess  in  connexion  with  carious  vertebra:,  which  had  never  presente' 
itself  externally,  but  which  evidently  had  existed  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  I 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  caries  of  the  vertebra:  going  on  for  two  or  tliree  years  befor 
there  are  any  certain  indications  of  the  existence  of  abscess.  In  one  case  in  which  th- 
disease  was  in  the  vertebra:  of  the  loins,  an  abscess  presented  itself  in  the  groin  at  th 
end  of  eight  years  ; and  in  another  case,  in  which  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  dorsj- 
vertebra:,  the  interval  was  still  longer,  not  less  than  sixteen  years.”  (pp.  253-54). 

Brodie  makes  the  following  interesting  observation  on  the  disapjK'arance  and  n 
appearance  elsewhere  of  abscess,  connected  with  carious  spine : “ I have  known  an  al 
scess  to  have  descended  from  the  loins,  and  presented  itself  as  a tumour  in  the  groii 
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Suddenly  the  tumour  disappeared,  and  the  patient  has  been  led  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
sjKH;dy  recovery.  But  these  have  Iieeu  soon  disappointed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  a large  collection  of  matter  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  behind  the  little  tro- 
chanter of  the  thigh.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  in  which  I had  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  1 found  that  the  abscess  had  taken  the  course 
of  the  common  tendon  of  tlie  rn.  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intornus,  to  their  insertion  into 
the  little  trochanter,  afterwards  extending  further  backward,  over  the  inferior  edges  of 
the  m.  (juadratus  femoris.”  (pp.  2G0,  61.) 

(3)  “ The  pain,”  says  Brodie,  “ at  first  trifling,  but  afterwards  more  severe,  is  ag- 
gravated by  any  sudden  motion  of  the  spine ; by  percussion,  or  by  a jar  communicated  to 
it  in  any  other  way ; as  by  stamping  on  the  ground,  striking  the  foot  accidentally 
against  a stone,  sneezing  or  coughing.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  pain  is 
sometimes  so  severe,  and  so  easily  induced  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
movement.  Yet  in  other  cases  there  is  sometimes  no  pain  whatever  in  the  spine,  from 
the  first  access  of  the  disease  to  its  termination  of  which  he  mentions  one  remarkable 
case,  “ in  which,  judging  from  the  degree  of  distortion,  I was,”  says  he,  ‘‘  satisfied  that 
the  bodies  of  not  fewer  than  four  or  five  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;  must  have  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  disease  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  ; yet  he  had  never  been  known 
to  complain  of  pain ; and  the  first  circumstance  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
parents  was  the  angular  projection  of  the  spinous  processes.  This  patient  ultimately 
died ; and,  on  examing  the  body  after  death,  a large  abscess  was  discovered  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  carious  vertebra.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  disease  was  supposed 
to  have  been  cured,  and  the  patient  had  not  experienced  pain  for  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years,  on  examining  the  appearances  after  death,  I found  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra still  in  a state  of  caries,  and  an  abscess,  containing  not  less  than  half-a-pint  of 
matter,  connected  with  them.”  (p.  250.) 

(4)  “ When  the  spine  is  incurvated  forwards,”  observes  Brodie,  “ in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  angular  projection  behind  is  more 
distinct  than  it  ever  is  where  the  disease  has  attacked  the  vertehrm  of  the  neck  or  loins. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  length  of  the  spinous  processes  in  this  part  of  the 
spine,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being,  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  parts,  in- 
clined more  or  less  downwards.  When  the  curvature  is  considerable  the  thorax  becomes 
at  the  same  time  altered  in  figure.  The  diameter  of  the  thorax,  from  above  downwards, 
is  rendered  shorter,  while  the  other  diameters  are  increased  ; so  that,  while  the  figure  of 
the  chest  is  altered,  there  is  but  little  difference  in  its  actual  capacity.”  (p.  257.)] 


258.  On  examination  after  death,  one  or  several  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra  are  found  destroyed  by  caries  ; the  neighbouring  vertebra  are 
eaten  away  and  crushed  together  in  front,  so  that  the  spinous  processes  pro- 
ject. A sac  is  formed  of  the  apparatus  ligamentorum  anticics,  cellular  tissue, 
and  so  on,  at  tlie  part  Avhere  the  vertebra  are  destroyed,  tvhich  contains  a 
purulent  cheesy  mass,  and  from  which  openings  lead  into  the  external  ab- 
scesses ; in  these  sacs  loose  pieces  of  bone  often  lie.  The  bones  are  often 
converted  into  a spongy  mass,  which  yields  to  the  knife.  Sometimes 
the  interarticular  cartilages  especially  are  attacked,  loosened  up,  and  de- 
stroyed. Circumscribed  deep  holes  are  often  found  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra,  filled  with  cheesy  matter,  and  which  I hold,  with  Delpech  and 
others,  to  be  tubercles  (1).  The  area  of  the  spinal  canal  is  generally  un- 
diminished ; sometimes,  however,  it  is  so,  and  there  are  traces  of  chronic 
inflammation,  redness,  thickening  or  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow  of  its 
membranes,  and  of  the  nerves  passing  through  them.  ^ 

These  examinations  sliorv  that  the  disease  occurs  sometimes  as  a primary 
affection  of  the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  sometimes  as  a primary  affection 
of  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones  themselves. 

(1)  Nicuet  (a)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  this  view  of  the  disease  by  numerous  exa- 
minations.  On  the  other  hand,  J;eger  (6)  believes  that  these  supposed  tubercles  are 
merely  tlie  modification  of  pus  in  the  bony  cells  and  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  inflamed 
and  suppurating  lymphatic  glands  on  the  spinal  column. 

(n)  Gazette  Medicale,  1835,  Nos.  34,  35.  (6)  Ilandworterbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  572. 
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[The  pathological  history  of  caries  of  the  spine  is  thus  briefly  recapitulated  by 
Brodiu  (a)  : — “ In  some  instances  it  has  its  origin  in  that  peculiar  softened,  and  other 
wise  altered  condition  of  the  Iwdies  of  the  vertebra:,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  the  Imiies 
belonging  to  other  joints,  and  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  what  is  called  a scro- 
fulous state  of  constitution.  In  these  cases  ulceration  may  begin  on  any  part  of  the 
surface,  or  even  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  ; but,  in  general,  the  first  effects  of  it  are  jjer- 
ceptible  when  the  intervertebral  cartilage  is  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  intervertebral 
cartilage  itself.  In  other  cases,  the  vertebra:  retain  their  natural  texture  and  hardness, 
and  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  ulceration  of  one  or  more  of  the  intervertebral 
cartilages,  and  of  the  surfaces  of  bone  with  which  they  are  connected.”  (p.  24.3.)  In 
reference  to  this  point  Key  ( b)  observes  : — “ In  scrofulous  ulceration,  the  intervertebral 
substance  is  not  unfrequently  the  part  in  which  the  degeneration  begins ; large  masses 
of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  structure  degenerate  and  disappear,  cavities  containing  pus  are 
found  in  its  substance,  and  the  broken  down  fibres  surrounding  the  walls  of  the  al)sce8s 
sufficiently  attest  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  action.”  (p.  140.)  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Lawrence,  “ this  disease  attacks  only  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  that  is, 
it  attacks  that  part  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  spinal  column,  which  is  its  most  frequent 
seat  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  cancellous  or  spongy  part.  The  processes  of  the 
vertebra,  which  are  composed  of  firm  or  compact  bony  tissue,  it  does  not  attack.”  (p.  5G 1.) 

“ There  is  still  another  order  of  cases,”  says  Brodie  ; “ but  these  are  of  more  rare 
occurrence,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraj  are  affected  with  chronic  inflammation, 
of  which  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  is  the  consequence.  In  whichever  of 
these  ways  the  disease  begins,  if  not  checked  in  its  progress,  it  proceeds  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  intervertebral  cartilages,  leaving  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  vertebra  unaffected  by  it ; the  necessary  consequence  of  which  is  an  incur- 
vation of  the  spine  forwards,  and  a projection  of  the  spinous  processes  posteriorly  At 
this  period  of  the  disease,  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  sometimes  become  affected  | 
with  a chronic  inflammation,  which  may  extend  even  to  the  spinal  cord  itself ; and  when  j 
there  is  much  incurvation,  the  latter  not  only  becomes  incurvated  witli  it,  but  actually  i 

compressed  in  such  a manner  as  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  its  1 

functions. 

“ Suppuration  sometimes  takes  place  at  a very  early  period ; at  other  times,  not  until  |i 
the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
abscess  become  thickened  and  consolidated,  forming  a thick  capsule,  in  which  the  abscess  i 
is  sometimes  retained  for  several  successive  years,  but  from  which  it  ultimately  makes  1 
its  way  to  the  surface,  presenting  itself  in  one  or  another  situation,  according  to  circum-  i 
stances. 

“ In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  new  bone  is  often  deposited  in  irregular  masses 
on  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  neighbouring  vertebra ; and  when  recovery  takes 
plaee,  the  carious  surface  of  the  vertebra  above  coming  in  contact  with  that  of  the  ver- 
tebra below,  they  become  united  with  each  other,  at  first  by  soft  substance,  afterwards 
by  bony  anchylosis.  The  disposition  to  anchylosis  is  not  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances ; it  is  much  less  where  the  bones  are  affected  by  scrofula,  tlian  where  they  retain 
their  natural  texture  and  hardness  ; and  this  explains  wherefore,  in  the  former  class  of 
cases,  a cure  is  effected  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  latter. 

“ Occasionally  portions  of  the  ulcerated  or  carious  bone  lose  their  vitality,  and,  having 
become  detached,  are  found  lying  loose  in  the  eavity  of  the  abscess.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  existence  of  such  exfoliations  is,  of  itself,  almost  sufficient  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  the  patient’s  recovery.”  (p.  243-45.)] 

259.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  scrofula,  masturbation,  rheumatism, 
gout,  external  violence.  Where  tlie  complaint  arises  more  from  scrofula, 
it  seems  to  originate  as  a primary  disease  of  the  bone  ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
from  gout,  external  injury,  and  so  on,  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  rather 
are  attacked. 

260.  The  stealthy  progress  of  the  disease  must  render  the  medical  attend- 
ant very  cautious  in  his  diagnosis.  Every  tiling  depends  upon  attacking 
the  disease  at  the  onset.  If  once  displacement  have  happeneti,  tlie  most 
fortunate  result  is  that  the  swelling  of  the  parts  should  diminish,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  nerves  springing  from  the  spinal  marrow  be  removed.  If 

(a)  Third  edition.  (6)  Med.-Clur.  Trans.,  vol.  xU. 
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abscesses  have  already  taken  place,  the  prognosis  is  always  very  unfavour- 
able ; if  left  alone,  symptoms  of  hectic  consumption  come  on,  when  they 
burst,  and  the  patient  quickly  sinks;  or  they  contract  to  fistulous  open- 
ings, discharge  but  little  serous  or  purulent  fluid,  and  the  patient  lives  a 
long  time  in  a miserable  condition.  Very  eommonly  no  treatment  can  pre- 
vent  this  melancholy  result.  The  practitioner  must  be  exceedingly  care- 
fill  with  little  children  who  do  not  yet  walk,  because  in  them  the  most 
important  diagnostic  character  is  deficient.  .... 

■ To  determine  more  preeisely  the  seat  of  the  disease,  various  distinguish- 
ing signs  have  been  given.  According  to  Copeland,  great  sensibility  of 
tlie  diseased  vertehrce  on  external  pressure,  and  on  rubbing  down  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  hot  water.  Aecording  to  Wenzel,  the  pain  should  be  in- 
creased bj'  pressure  with  botli  hands  upon  the  shoulders  acting  on  the  parts  be- 
neath, or  on  the  application  of  volatile  irritants,  especially  caustic  ammonia. 
According  to  Stiebel,  the  situation  of  the  disease  is  more  distinctly  shown 
in  a warm  batli  with  potash.  But  all  these  methods  of  proof  give  no  decided 
result ; and  I have  observed,  on  the  contrary,  many  cases  in  which,  as  the 
result  proved,  no  spondylarthrocace  was  present,  although  it  had  been  indi- 
i^-ated  by  these  tests.  (Melker)  (a).  I consider  especially  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease,  the  peculiar  carriage  of  the  body  which  often  pre- 
cedes, but  always  accompanies,  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  knees  of 
the  patient  in  standing  are  somewhat  bent,  and  the  head  inclined  backwards, 
so  that  the  neck  sinks  between  the  shoulders ; in  walking,  the  arms  are  bent 
at  the  elbow-joint  and  hold  to  the  trunk ; the  patient  always  seeks  after  a 
resting-place  with  his  liands,  places  them  upon  the  hips,  and  in  stooping,  upon 
the  thighs  ; in  bed  he  can  turn  only  with  difficulty,  and  very  commonly 
sweats  at  night.  This  disease  is  elearly  distinguished  from  the  curvature 
depending  on  rickets  or  improper  action  of  the  muscles,  though  it  may  be 
connected  with  them.  In  adults  the  disease  is  more  dangerous  than  in 
children. 


I 

I 

I 


In  children  whose  head  and  the  upper  part  of  whose  body  are  very  heavy,  there  often 
appears,  when  they  first  begin  to  walk,  a bending  of  the  spine  and  a weakness  of  the 
legs,  so  that  they  draw  them  back  at  every  attempt  to  place  themselves  erect  This  con- 
dition, which  depends  on  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  weight  of  the 
head,  may  be,  as  I have  frequently  seen,  mistaken  for  spondylarthrocace.  Careful  ob- 
servation of  the  condition  of  the  body,  examination  of  the  spine  in  the  prone  position, 
and  the  projecting  curve  which  the  spine  forms  in  sitting  and  standing,  easily  determine 
the  diagnosis. 

[The  distinction  between  curvature  of  the  spine  from  caries,  and  that  from  rickets,  is 
very  well  marked,  and  the  two  can  rarely  be  mistaken.  In  caries,  the  spine  is  always 
bent  forwards,  and,  having  usually  a sharp  abrupt  form,  is  called  the  angular  curvature, 
or,  from  its  direction,  the  anterior  curvature  ; and  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  one 
curvature  of  this  kind.  But  in  rickets,  as  Lawrence  well  observes,  “ you  never  find  a 
single  turn  only  in  the  vertebral  column.  If  the  vertebra  were  weakened  in  the  loins, 
so  that  the  column  would  bend  towards  the  right  side,  that  must  necessarily  be  followed 
by  a bending  of  the  spine  higher  up  towards  the  left  side,  in  order  to  preserve  the  line 
of  gravity  of  the  body.  If  the  vertebral  column  were  to  bend  altogether  towards  the 
right  side,  the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  could  not  be  supported  at 
all.  Thus  one  curvature  in  the  bones  of  the  spine  necessarily  induces  a deviation  in 
another  part.  You  sometimes  find  that  you  have  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  curves  • 
the  effect  of  one  compensates  for  the  other ; so  that,  however  great  the  curvatures  may 
be,  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  still  falls  upon  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre- 
mities. The  curvature,  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the  spinal 
column,  IS  on  one  side,  and  is  commonly  called  the  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  incurvations  are  all  of  them  towards  the  side ; so  that  some- 
times the  spine  exhibits,  under  these  circumstances,  very  much  the  form  of  the  letter  S 
(o)  Dias,  de  Medullas  Spinalis  Erethismo.  Francof.,  1838.  ’ 
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instead  of  tlie  natural  upright  appearance.  This  is  an  affection  which  takes  place  in 
young  persons.  It  occurs  during  the  period  that  the  body  is  growing,  and  at  the  time 
of  puberty ; when  the  frame  acquires  its  full  strength  and  solidity,  the  bones  become 
firm  and  strong,  they  lose  their  softened  or  rickety  state  ; they,  however,  are  not  natural 
in  their  form,  and  consequently  the  figure  remains  permanently  deformed.”  (pp. 

In  rare  cases,  however,  curvature  forwards  of  the  spine  also  occurs  from  “aweakcondi- 
tion  of  the  muscles,  or  a rickety  affection  of  the  bones,”  and  upon  such  examples  Bkodie 
observes ; — “ In  general,  in  such  cases  the  curvature  occupies  the  whole  spine,  which  as- 
sumes the  form  of  the  segment  of  a circle.  At  other  times,  however,  it  occupies  only  a 
portion  of  the  spine,  usually  that  which  is  formed  by  the  superior  and  inferior  doisal 
vertehrcB ; as  I have  ascertained,  not  only  by  examinations  during  life,  but  by  dissection 
after  death.  Here  the  curvature  is  always  gradual ; never  angular,  and  thus  it  may  Ije 
distinguished  from  the  curvature  as  arising  from  caries.  Nevertheless,  I am  satisfied  that 
these  different  kinds  of  curvature,  arising  from  different  causes,  have  frequently  been 
confounded  with  each  other ; and  that  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  published  as 
examples  of  caries  of  the  spine,  and  in  which  it  may,  at  first,  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
so  complete  and  so  speedy  a cure  has  been  effected,  have  in  reality  been  cases  of  an  en- 
tirely different  malady.”  (p.  253.)  Bkodie  refers  to  some  excellent  observations  of 
Henry  Earle  (a)  on  this  subject. 

Brodie  states  that,  “ as  the  disease  advances,  the  patient,  in  some  instances,  complaint 
of  pains,  which  are  referred  to  one  groin  and  hip,  such  as  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  disease  in  the  hip-joint ; and,  in  fact,  a very  common  error  (and  one  into  which 
even  Surgeons  of  great  experience  are  liable  to  fall)  is  to  regard  the  symptoms  of  caries  of 
the  middle  and  inferior  dorsal  vertebra;  as  indicating  incipient  caries  of  the  hip.”  (p.  285.)] 

261.  T\\q  treatme7it  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the  previous  rules. 
At  the  onset,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  leeches,  cupping, 
and  internal  remedies  adapted  to  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  must  be 
employed.  In  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  spine,  cold  aitplications,  with 
suitable  antiphlogistic  treatment,  must  be  used  from  the  beginning.  IVhen 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been,  in  this  way,  diminished,  rubbing  in 
mercurial  ointment  and  (in  scrofulous  persons)  iodine  ointment,  are  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  ; but  the  most  important  are  continual  derivations,  most 
conveniently  made  by  several  issues  of  caustic  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  spine  (1),  or  by  several  suitable  long  streaks  with  the  actual 
cautery.  If  improvement  take  place,  and  the  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs 
cease,  the  issues  must  nevertheless  be  kept  open  for  a long  time.  In 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  attention  must  be  paid  to  regulating  the  mo- 
tions ; in  failing  of  the  powers,  they  must  be  supported  by  bark  and  proper  • 
dietetic  treatment ; and,  in  retention  of  urine  from  weakness  of  the  bladder,  . 
care  must  be  taken  to  empty  it  with  the  catheter.  An  attempt  to  remove  * 
the  deformity  of  the  spine  by  machinery,  and  the  like,  shows  an  entire  ' 
misunderstanding  of  the  disease,  but  is  necessary,  both  on  account  of  rest-  -! 
ing  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  prevent  further  sinking  down  of  the 
spinal  column,  to  preserve  strictly  the  horizontal  position  on  the  back  or  r; 
belly  during  the  whole  treatment  (2).  AYhen  abscesses  are  formed,  they  must,  , 
if  not  very  large,  be  left  alone  ; if  the  caries  of  the  vertebrce  be  brought  to  ; 
heal  by  the  application  of  powerful  derivatives,  these  abscesses  often  disperse  i’ 
of  themselves  by  the  pus  in  them  being  absorbed  and  their  walls  contracting  j 
to  a cord  ; in  rare  cases,  the  pus  contained  in  them  may  be  changed  into 
a mass  like  adipocere.  (DuruYTiiEN)  (/>).  If  these  abscesses  be  very  large 
and  threaten  to  break,  they  must  be  opened  by  a single  thrust  of  a lancet,: 
emptied!;’, of  the  pus  by  equable  pressure,  without  permitting  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  and  the  opening  carefully  closed  with  sticking  plaster.  I he 
edges  of  the  opening  soon  unite,  and  the  emptying  of  the  swelling,  if  the 

(n)  Edinburgh  McdicalJournal,  Jan.  1813.  (6)  Ix>oons  llrj'es  do  Clinique  Chimigie*le> 
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re-collection  of  the  pus  should  make  it  necessary,  is  to  be  repeated  in  the 
same  way  (3). 

Compare  B.  St.  (a)  upon  tlie  symptomatic  abscesses  which  accompany  caries 

of  the  vertebrce,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  determine  anatomically , from 
the  external  seat  of  these  depositions  of  pus,  the  diseased  vertebra.  ^ _ 

[(1)  In  regard  to  the  fact  *■  some  cases  occur  in  which  the  caustic  issues  seem  to  be 
productive  of  little  or  no  benefit,”  Browe  observes,  “ probably  it  is  with  diseases  of 
the  vertebral  as  it  is  with  those  of  the  other  joints,  and  issues  may  be  of  little  or  no  effi- 
cacy where  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  preceded  by  a scrofulous  disease  of  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  bones ; and  they  may  be  productive  of  real  benefit  where  it 
takes  place  under  other  circumstances.  Nor,  if  my  observations  on  the  subject  be  well 
founded,  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a merely  theoretical  opinion.  I have  repeatedly  known 
the  greatest  relief  to  follow  the  establishment  of  issues  where  the  patient  has  suffered 
severe  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  carious  vertebra,  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  no  dis- 
tinct indications  of  a scrofulous  diathesis ; while  in  young  persons,  with  fair  complexion 
and  dilated  pupils,  in  whom  the  disease  has  proceeded  with  little  or  no  pain,  they  have 
appeared  to  be  either  inefficacious  or  actually  injurious.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that,  in 
caries  of  the  spine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  joints,  issues  are  to  be  employed  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  with  a view  to  prevent  suppuration,  and  that  they  are  of 
no  service  after  abscess  has  actually  formed.”  (p.  268.)  With  great  deference  to  so  high 
authority  as  Brodie,  I cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  last  mentioned,  as  I am  quite  sure 
that  I have  several  times  seen  issues  extremely  useful  after  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
so  that,  under  their  employment,  the  irritation  which  has  given  rise  to  the  abscess  has 
subsided,  and  the  disease  cured. 

(2)  “ The  mode  in  which  the  disease  becomes  cured  is,”  says  Astlet  Cooper,  “ by  the 
upper  portions  of  the  vertebra  falling  on  the  lower,  and,  in  this  way,  anchylosing.  This 
must  be  your  object  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  You  should  keep  the  spine  of  the 
child  as  much  as  possible  at  rest ; with  this  view  he  should  be  constantly  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  so  that  the  vertebra  may  be  suffered  to  fall  into  contact,  and,  by  coalescing, 
effect  anchylosis.  If  you  attempt  to  keep  the  spine  straight,  you  will  defeat  the  object 
of  nature ; do  not  keep  the  patient  in  a direct  straight  line,  but  rather  assist  nature  in 
producing  the  union  of  the  vertebra.  # * * if  the  child  cannot  be  kept  at  rest,  if  the 
parents  are  unable  or  refuse  to  observe  these  instructions,  the  next  best  treatment  will 
be  to  apply  one  of  Callow’s  backs,  which  is  worn  upon  the  spine,  and  fixed  round  the 
pelvis  and  shoulders.  As  to  avoiding  deformity,  that  is  out  of  the  question ; in  all 
these  cases  deformity  is  inevitable : whatever  you  do,  this  cannot  be  prevented.”  (p.  459.) 

“ The  incurvation  forwards,”  says  Lawrence,  “ is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
produced  by  the  ulcerative  absorption.  The  bodies  of  those  vertebra  which  have  been 
partially  destroyed  cannot  be  restored,  for,  as  the  spine  bends  forwards,  the  upper  part 
comes  in  contact  with  the  inferior,  and  an  imperfect  kind  of  anchylosis  ensues  ; some 
additional  bony  matter  is  thrown  out,  which  attaches  the  two  ends  of  the  chasm,  conso- 
lidates them  together,  as  we  might  say,  gives  a sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  the  parts, 
and  enables  them  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  above,  and  to  admit  of  the  ordinaiy 
motions  of  the  spine.  The  curvature,  therefore,  here,  is  really  only  a necessary  part  of 
the  curative  process.  The  disease  cannot  be  brought  to  an  end  with  preservation  of  the 
straight  figure  of  the  spine  where  it  has  gone  to  a certain  extent ; nor  when  the  curva- 
ture has  once  taken  place,  will  any  attempt  to  restore  it  succeed.”  (p.  562.) 

“ From  the  first  moment,”  says  Brouie,  “ in  which  the  nature  of  the  case  is  clearly 
indicated,  the  patient  should  abandon  his  usual  habits  and  be  confined  altogether  to  his 
bed  or  couch.  In  some  instances  in  which  severe  pain  in  the  vertebra  is  among  the 
^rly  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  patient  will  submit  to  the  privations  which  are  thus 
imposed  upon  him  with  sufficient  willingness,  while  in  others  nothing  but  a candid  ex- 
position of  the  ill  consequences  which  may  otherwise  arise  will  overcome  his  reluctance 
to  do  so.  The  invalid  bedstead,  contrived  by  Mr.  Earle,  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  afford 
the  most  convenient  means  of  conducting  this  part  of  the  treatment.  The  use  of  it  is 
attended  with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  his  back,  and  the 
trunk  and  thighs  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  and  within  moderate  limits,  elevated  or 
depressed,  so  that  their  relative  position  may  be  varied  without  the  smallest  movement 
being  communicated  to  the  carious  vertebra.  Where,  however,  the  disease  has  been 
going  on  for  a long  time,  and  there  exists  already  a considerable  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine.  It  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  recline  on  his  side  rather  than  on  his 
back  ; or  if  he  finds  this  in  any  way  inconvenient  or  disagreeable,  he  should  lie,  not  ou 
(a)  Journal  Ilcbdomadaire,  183J,  Decombre. 
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an  absolutely  flat  surface,  but  supported  by  cushions  and  pillows,  so  that  the  position  in 
■which  he  is  placed  may  have  no  tendency  to  restore  the  spine  to  its  original  figure. 
In  the  management  of  these  cases  it  is  important  that  we  should  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  without  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the  carious  or  ulcerated  sur- 
face of  the  vertebra  above  will  come  in  contact  with  that  of  the  vertebra  Ixilow ; and 
that  it  is  to  the  union  which  takes  place  between  them  under  these  circumstances  at 
first  by  soft  substance  and  afterwards  by  bony  anchylosis,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
patient’s  recovery.  In  artificial  straightening  or  elongating  the  incurvated  spine,  we 
necessarily  disturb  this  curative  process,  and  therefore  all  attempts  to  do  so,  whether  by 
machinery  or  by  laying  the  patient  in  the  supine  posture  on  a horizontal  board,  are  to 
be  scrupulously  avoided  (pp.  265,  66). 

(3)  Abscesses  connected  with  diseases  of  the  spine  so  commonly  terminate  in  psoas 
or  lumbar  abscess,  that  what  has  been  already  mentioned  in  relation  to  those  disorders 
suflSciently  applies  here,  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  repetition. — J.  F.  S.] 

262.  In  a similar  way  to  that  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra  does  the 
diseased  condition  come  on  in  the  cervical  vertebra,  and  most  commonly  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  first,  or  the  first  and  second  vertebra,  and  in  the 
synchondrosis  sacro-iliaca.  In  the  former  case  the  disease  commences  with 
a painful  affection  of  the  neck,  which  is  increased  at  night,  in  damp  weather, 
in  swallowing  large  morsels,  and  even  on  deep  inspiration  (1),  but  may  be 
diminished,  or  often  apparently  removed,  by  volatile  rubbing  and  blistering. 
The  uneasiness,  however,  soon  returns ; bending  the  head  towards  the 
shoulders  is  painful,  and  a drawing  pain  extends  from  tlie  larynx  into  the 
nape,  and  even  to  the  shoulder-blade.  No  cliange  is  to  be  perceived  in  the 
nape ; but  pressure  with  the  finger  at  the  union  of  the  first  and  second  ver- 
tebra produces  severe  pain.  Swallowing  and  breathing  are  painful,  the 
voice  is  hoarse,  the  pain  is  concentrated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  on 
every  one  of  its  movements  is  intolerable.  The  head  at  last  drops  on  the 
shoulder  opposite  the  disease,  in  which  position  the  patient  keeps  it  fixed. 
Symptoms  of  general  illness  in  different  degrees  are  present.  After  a short 
seeming  improvement  the  pain  returns  more  severely,  and  the  patient  has 
tlie  sensation  of  the  head  being  enclosed  with  a cord.  It  sinks  at  last  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  patient  endeavours  to  keep  in  the  same  posture 
on  account  of  the  severe  pain.  Noise  in  the  ears,  deafness,  giddiness,  con- 
vulsions, partial  paralysis,  especially  of  the  upper  limbs,  loss  of  voice,  all 
the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  occur,  and  death  often  suddenly  takes  place. 
Fistulous  openings  in  the  neck  are  rare  (2).  Generally  there  is  not  any 
external  diseased  indication  in  the  neck,  except  that  the  patient  cannot  bear 
the  least  pressure. 

[(1)  Brodie  says  this  pain  “is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  the  muscular  pains  and 
stiffness  connected  with  what  is  commonly  called  a stiffness  from  cold.  The  pain  gradu- 
ally increases ; and,  according  to  my  experience,  is  more  liable  to  be  severe  than  when  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  * * * At  an  early  period  the  patient 
frequently  complains  of  pains  in  the  arms  and  shoulders.  After  some  time  these  pains 
subside,  but  they  are  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities ; while 
the  muscles  which  derive  their  nervous  influence  from  the  spinal  cord  below  the  neck, 
remain  subject  to  the  will.  In  a still  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  paralysis 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  lower  extremities.  Then  there  are  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic;  the  bowels  being,  at  the 
same  time,  obstinately  costive.  In  all  cases  there  is  pain  in  the  occiput  and  temples; 
which  is,  however,  most  severe,  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  two  or  three  superior 
vertebra:.”  (p.  255.)  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  “ when  the  disease  is  in  the  neck,  the 
heail  is  the  only  part  of  the  body,  except  the  vital  organs,  -which  retains  its  power;  vo- 
lition is  lost  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  below  the  seat  of  tlie  disease,  and  the  patient  is 
reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  helplessness.’’  (p.  458.) 

(2)  Abscess  connected  with  diseased  cervical  vertebra’”  Brodie  observes.  “ usually 
presents  itself  among  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Occasionally  it  makes  its  w.ay 
forward,  forming  a tumour,  and  afterwards  breaking,  in  the  pharynx.  I have  seen  one 
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instance,”  says  he,  “ in  wlilch  the  abscess  penetrated  into  the  theca  vertehralis  and  the 
whole  spinal  cord,  from  its  origin  to  its  termination,  was  bathed  in  pus.  (p.  255.)] 

263.  Dissection  shows  tlie  penosteum  and  joint-ligaments  of  the  atlas 
and  axis  destroyed,  carious  destruction  on  the  occipital  condyles  on  the 
atlas,  and  on  tlie  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  ; suppuration  among  the 
neiglibouring  soft  parts ; sometimes  blood  poured  out  from  the  diseased 
vertebral  artery  ; pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  diseased  changes  of  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain. 

264.  In  the  spondylarthrocace  sacralis,  if  the  disease  first  appear  as  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  synchondrosis  sacro-iliaca,  occurring  after 
mechanical  violence  on  the  rump-bone,  after  raising  a heavy  weight,  after 
difficult  delivery,  or  after  previous  rheumatic  affection,  there  is  a fixed  pain 
near  tlie  rump-bone  which  is  very  severe  on  standing  upright : the  patient, 
therefore,  usually  lies,  or  sits  as  little  as  possible  ; his  walk  is  very  difficult, 
limping,  painful ; the  position  of  the  back  stiff,  which  is  lessened  in  mov- 
ing ; the  pain  frequently  extends  through  the  buttock,  in  the  course  of  the 
ischiatic  nerve  to  the  foot  or  towards  the  groin.  Pressure  upon  the  syn- 
chondrosis sacra-iliaca,  and  upon  the  rump-bone,  is  painful ; frequently  the 
region  of  the  affected  joint  is  swollen.  The  extremity  of  the  diseased  side 
is  often  stiffened,  and  cannot  be  moved  without  the  most  severe  pain.  The 
inflammation  is  often  great,  especially  after  child-birth  and  severe  injury, 
and  is  accompanied  with  considerable  fever.  I have  observed  this  condition 
in  both  joints  of  the  rump-bone  at  the  same  time,  after  difficult  labour,  in 
which  walking  was  in  the  highest  degree  painful,  and  resembled  an  alter- 
nate dropping  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  Palsy  of  the  lower  limbs  and  of 
tlie  rectum  is  rarely  observed.  Abscesses  may  appear  either  externally  on 
ihe  synchondrosis,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum. 

265.  As  to  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  all  applies  which 
has  been  hitherto  mentioned. 

The  same  conditions  which  have  been  here  described  in  various  joints,  may  also  arise, 
in  a similar  manner,  in  all  the  other  joints, — those  of  the  foot,  hand,  and  elbow,  and 
require  the  same  treatment. 
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DISEASES  WHICH  RESULT  FROM  THE  DISTURBANCE 
OF  PHYSICAL  CONTINUITY. 


I.— SOLUTION  OF  CONTINUITY. 

A.— RECENT  SOLUTION  OF  CONTINUITY. 

A. — Of  Wounds. 

First  Chapter.— OF  WOUNDS  IN  GENERAL. 

Bell,  John,  A Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds.  3rd  Edit.  Edinburgh, 
1812. 

VAN  Gesscher,  Abhandlung  von  den  Wundeu.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Loffler.  2nd  Edit.  Leipz.,  1802.  8vo. 

Ecker,  a.,  Beantwortung  der  Preisfrage : Welche  Ursachen  konnen  eine  geringe, 
durch  scharfe  und  stumpfe  Werkzenge  verursachte  Wunde  gefahrlich  oder  tddtlich 
machen.  Wien,  1794. 

Lombard,  C.  A.,  Clinique  Chirurgicale  des  Plaies  faites  par  Armes  a feu.  Lyon, 
an  XII.  1804.  8vo. 

Zang,  C.  B.,  Wiirdigung  der  KERN’schen  Methode,  Wunden  zu  behaudeln.  Wien, 
1810.  8vo. 

Roux,  M6moire  sur  la  Reunion  Immediate.  Paris,  1814.  8vo. 

Pauli,  F.,  Commentatio  Physiologico-Chirurgica  de  Vulneribus  sanandis.  Goetting., 
1825.  4to. ; cum  tab.  oen.  ii. 

Serbe,  De  la  Reunion  Immediate  et  de  son  Influence  sur  les  Progres  recens  de  la 
Chirurgie  dans  toutes  les  Operations.  Paris,  1830. 

Dupuytren,  Traite  theorique  et  pi'atique  des  Blessures  par  armes  de  guerre ; public 
sous  ses  yeux  par  Manx  et  Vaillard.  Paris,  1834. 

Sanson,  L.  J.,  De  la  Reunion  Immediate  des  Plaies.  Paris,  1834. 

Travers,  Benj.,  The  Physiology  of  Inflammation  and  the  Healing  Process.  London, 
1844.  8vo. 

Jones,  Wharton,  Report  on  the  changes  in  the  Blood  in  Inflammation,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  Healing  Process ; in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xviii. 
July,  1844. 

266.  Every  sudden  division  of  organic  parts  produced  by  nieclianical 
violence,  and  at  first  accompanied  with  more  or  less  bleeding,  is  called  a 
Wound  ( Vulnus,  Lat.  ; Wunde,  Germ.  ; Plate,  Fr.). 

267.  Wounds  are  differently  divided,  according  to  the  instruments  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wounded 
part,  according  to  their  form  and  direction,  and  acconling  to  their  seat. 

268.  Wounds  are  distinguished  according  to  the  instruments  by  whicli 
they  are  caused  ; thus  Incised  and  Punctured  Wounds  {Schnitt,  Hieh)  (1), 
U7id  Stichivunden,  Germ. ; Plaies  par  instrumens  tranchans,  contondans. 
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1 et  jiiquuns^  Fr.)  when  the  division  is  made  by  sliarp,  cutting',  or  penetrat- 
it  ing  instruments  ; Contused  or  Lacerated  Wou7uls  {jjequetschte  und  geris- 
%-t  sene  lVunde?i,  Germ.  ; Plaies  coiituses  et  dechirees^  Fr.)  when  the  parts 
!•(  are  divided  by  blunt  instruments,  or  when  they  have  suffered  severe  tearing 
(t  and  stretching  before  giving  way. 

[ ' Every  division  by  cut  or  stab  is  accompanied  ■with  some  contusion  of  the  part ; but  the 
id  finer  the  edge  and  point  of  tlie  wounding  instrument  are,  and  the  more  they  have  acted 
\ by  being  drawn  along,  tlie  less  is  the  amount  of  contusion ; therefore  cut  and  thrust 
e wounds  are  at  the  same  time  contused,  if  the  instrument  producing  them  have  not  the 
t proper  degree  of  thinness  and  sharpness. 

J [(1)  German  surgeons  make  a distinction  of  incised  wounds  which  we  do  not  com- 
a monly  use.  The  Schnittwunde  is  made  by  drawing  a cutting  instrument  along  the 
I part,  which  is  thus  divided  ; our  ordinary  expression,  a cut,  or  the  phrase,  the  part  has 
9 been  cut,  is  equivalent  to  it.  The  term  Hiebwunde  implies  a wound  made  by  an  axe  or 
sabre  struck  into  or  through  a part,  and  answers  to  our  word,  a chop,  or  the  part 
has  been  chopped.  The  cut  (Schnittwunde)  implies  the  division  of  a part  with  the  least 
possible  injury.  The  chop  (Hiebwunde)  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  effected  with  as  little 
injury  as  the  cut ; but,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  slight  bruising,  but 
sufficient,  strictly,  to  put  it  among  the  most  simple  kind  of  contused  wounds. — J.  F,  S.] 

269.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  divided  parts,  wounds  are  dis- 
tinguished as  simple  and  complicated.  Simple  wounds  are  those  in  which 
the  parts  suffer  no  other  injury  beyond  their  division,  and  require  only  the 
junction  of  the  edges  for  their  union.  Complicated  wounds  are  those  in 
which  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  wounded  parts,  or  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  requires  modifications  of  the  treatment  of  simple  wounds.  The 
complications  are  very  various,  as  depending  on  many  accidental  circum- 
stances ; viz.,  bruising,  bad  form  of  wound,  bleeding,  discharge,  or  effusion 
of  various  fluids,  loss  of  substance,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
wound,  which  act  either  merely  mechanically,  or  have  a special  deleterious 
influence  on  the  whole  organism,  poisoned  wounds.  Wounds  may,  in 
their  couise,  be  accompanied  with  active  fever,  nervous  symptoms,  and  so  on. 

270.  According  to  the  various  direction  and  depth  of  the  division,  they 
are  distinguished  into  longitudinal,  transverse,  oblique,  superficial,  deep, 
penetrating,  and fiapped  wounds. 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  wounded  parts,  wounds  are  generally 
divided  into  those  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissuej  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
tendons,  of  the  vessels,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  viscera  contained  in  cavities, 
of  the  bones  ; and,  according  to  situation,  womids  of  the  head,  neck,  breast 
belly,  limbs,  and  so  on. 

271.  The  symptoms  of  wounds  are  pain,  bleeding,  separation  or  gapino- 
of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  inflammation,  fever,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

The  pain  at  first  depends  upon  the  injury  of  the  nerves,  and  afterwards 
on  inflammation.  It  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  division,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  part  and  person. 

The  bleeding  is  more  or  less  abundant  according  to  the  size  and  number 
of  the  divided  vessels,  and  is  always  greater  in  cut  than  in  bruised  or  torn 
wounds. 

The  gaping  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  at  the  very  first  depends  on  the 
entrance  of  the  wounding  instrument,  but  especially  on  the  elasticity  and 
contractility  of  the  parts,  and  is  greater  the  more  the  parts  were  stretched 
at  the  moment  when  the  wound  was  made,  or  the  more  they  were  irritated 
during,  or  after,  the  wound. 

The  division  itself,  and  the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  exposed  parts  ‘ 
! excite  a general  reaction,  and  increased  flow  of  h\ooA,—infia77imation, 
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hence  swelling,  rednass,  dryness  of  the  wound,  and  increased  pain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  wound,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
the  sensibility  of  tlie  wounded  part,  is  tlie  reaction  more  or  less  great ; and 
in  proportion  to  these  circumstances  does  the  Synii)athetic  Fever  ( Fehris 
traumatica,  Fehris  injlammatoria  secundaria,  Lat. ; Wundjieher,  Germ.) 
come  on  in  direct  relation  to  tlie  inflammation  of  the  wound.  Tlie  inflam- 
mation either  only  attains  the  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation,  and  pa.s.ses 
on,  if  the  wounded  parts  be  kept  in  close  contact,  to  resolution  and  adhe- 
sion ; or,  if  the  inflammation  be  greater,  or  if  the  parts  cannot  be  united, 
it  proceeds  to  suppuration  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  even  to 
mortification.  The  inflammation  may  have  either  a simple,  erethetic  or 
torpid  character,  according  to  the  difference  of  constitution  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Just  so  does  the  nature  of  the  fever  differ  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
disease,  and  so  on  ; and  it  may  even  show  an  intermitting  type. 

The  nervous  symptoms  accompanying  wounds  are,  severe  pain,  which 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  inflammation  in  the  wound,  restlessness,  loss  of 
sleep,  delirium,  convulsions,  trismus,  tetanus,  and  so  on.  The  causes 
of  these  symptoms  are  morbidly  increased  sensibility  of  the  whole  body 
or  of  the  wounded  part,  wounds  of  nerves,  aponeuroses,  and  tendinous 
parts,  tying  of  nerves  with  vessels,  foreign  bodies  or  accumulated  and  bad 
pus  in  the  wound,  foul,  damp,  and  cold  air,  sudden  chills,  great  loss  of 
blood,  sympathetic  irritation,  especially  in  the  bowels,  and  so  on. 

272.  The  cure  of  wounds  is  effected  in  two  ways : — 

Hunter,  Meckel  (a),  and  others,  speak  of  three  kinds  of  union  of  divided  parts ; viz., 
by  the  quick  union,  by  adhesion,  and  by  granulation.  In  the  quick  union  blood  is  poured 
out  between  the  two  divided  surfaces ; this  coagulates,  separates  into  its  constituent 
parts,  applies  itself  to  the  divided  surfaces,  and  from  this  moment  the  union  commences. 
The  blood  dries  on  the  surface,  forming  a scab  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  wound; 
and  from  the  blood  remaining  beneath  it  the  new  parts  are  formed,  the  red  parts  being 
absorbed,  and  the  coagulable  lymph,  from  which  the  organs  are  formed,  remaining. 
This  union  by  coagulable  fluid  is  effected  without  any  increased  activity  of  the  blood- 
vessels, as  the  connecting  medium  is  here  poured  out  with  the  blood.  If  this,  however, 
do  not  tiike  place,  in  consequence  of  the  blood,  by  contact  with  the  external  air,  having 
either  lost  its  vitality,  or,  at  least,  its  capability  of  becoming  organised,  and,  if  the  separa- 
tion have  existed  so  long  that  the  open  mouths  of  the  divided  vessels  are  closed,  then 
injl animation  takes  place;  coagulable  lymph  oozes  either  from  the  half-open  mouths  of 
the  divided  vessels  or  out  of  the  cellular  tissue,  coagulates,  and  in  it  are  developed  the 
connecting  vessels.  The  quick  union  takes  place  even  when  the  parts,  on  account  of  the 
blood  poured  out  between  them,  do  not  directly  touch ; in  which  case  the  superfluous 
blood  is  absorbed,  the  swelling  diminishes,  and  the  new  vessels  spread  from  the  coa- 
gulable lymph  and  surrounding  parts  into  the  unabsorbed  blood,  of  which  the  red  part  at 
last  disappears.  In  every  cure  by  the  first  imion  there  is  always,  at  first,  a layer  of 
coagulated  lymph  upon  each  divided  surface,  and  between  these  two  sometimes  a layer 
of  blood,  forming  a middle  layer.  The  union  of  bone,  according  to  Meckel,  takes  place 
in  the  same  manner ; the  out-poured  blood  being,  in  this  case  also,  the  base  of  the  union, 
the  red  part  is  absorbed,  and  the  remainder  converted  into  gelatin.  Meckel,  however, 
adds,  that  the  vessels  also  themselves  seem  to  pour  out  the  direct  material  of  union  and 
reparation,  their  tonicity  being  altered. 

This  view  of  the  process  of  quick  union  does  not,  however,  agree  with  experience,  which 
shows  that  the  interposition  of  a layer  of  blood  between  the  edges  of  a wound  prevents  its 
quick  union ; and  when,  a.s  sometimes  happens,  a thin  layer  of  blood  does  remain,  by  which 
adhesion  is  not  completely  prevented,  the  union  does  not  take  place  before  the  blood  h.as 
been  absorbed,  and  till  tlie  edges  of  such  wounds  in  which  blood  is  contained  are  also 
covered  with  a layer  of  coagulalile  lymph.  The  blood  between  the  edges  of  a wound  never 
makes  anything  but  an  apparent  union,  which  endures,  however,  but  for  a short  space  of 
time.  Often,  indeed,  is  the  blood  between  the  edges  of  a wound  found  completely  surrounded 
(a)  Ilandbuch  der  patliologisclicn  iVnatomie,  vol.ii.  partii.  p.  47.  I 
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by  a layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  poured  out  during  inflammation,  and  often  very  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  from  it ; but  the  union  does  not  take  place  until  the  blood  is  expelled, 
or  removed  by  absorption.  That  the  coagulable  lymph,  after  the  red  parts  of  tlie  blood 
have  been  absorbed,  effects  the  union,  without  increased  vascidar  action,  is  quite  improb- 
able. The  coagulating  fluid  which  effects  the  union  of  wounds  is  not  merely  Uimph 
poured  out  in  the  state  in  which  it  circulates,  but  it  is  the  product  of  inflammation,  whicm 
to  a certain  extent,  accompanies  the  reunion  in  every  stage  of  its  course.  That  the  blood 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  union  is  shown  by  the  appearances  which  are  observed  in 
extravasation  of  blood  into  cavities,  especially  of  the  belly . The^  same  objection  applies 
also  to  the  union  of  broken  bones,  without  increased  vascular  action,  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  Dzondi  (a).  _ . . 

[The  opinion  above  stated  as  to  union  by  the  first  intention,  a term  which,  according 
to  John  Thomson,  was  first  employed  by  Galen,  is  that  of  John  Hunter,  and  the 
objections  to  it  are  substantially  those  of  Thomson.  It  may  also  be^  inferred,  though  not 
so  distinctly  stated,  that  Astley  Cooper  does  not  believe  in  the  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, or  more  correctly,  by  blood.  In  speaking  of  wounds,  he  (&)  directs  “ the  coagulated 
blood  to  be  completely  sponged  away  from  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound,  the  edges 
to  be  brought  together,  and  a strip  of  lint  or  linen  moistened  with  the  blood,  to  be  placed 
on  the  part  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  when  the  blood  by  coagulating  glues  the  edges 
together  in  the  most  efficient  and  natural  manner ; adhesive  plaster  is  to  be  applied  over 
the  lint,  with  spaces  between  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  blood  or  serum  and  then 
immediately  he  adds : — “ In  a few  hours  inflammation  arises,  axiA  fibrin  becomes  effused 
upon  the  surf  aces  and  edges  oi  the  wound,  by  which  they  become  cemented.”  (pp.  150,  51.) 

Upon  the  same  subject  Travers  makes  the  following  pertinent  observations : — “ Is  the 
blood,”  asks  he,  “ when  effused  from  wounded  surfaces,  a medium  of  organised  adhesion  ? 
or  capable  of  becoming  so  ? I answer  in  the  negative : the  question  turns  upon  a delu- 
sion. If  the  wound  be  so  small  as  that  the  effusion  of  blood  is  restrained  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  sides,  whether  naturally  falling  together,  or  artificially  compressed,  the 
separation  of  its  colouring  matter  is  shown  by  a plentiful  oozing  of  sanies  at  its  mouth 
and  the  formation  of  a crust.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wound  would  be  of  such  form 
or  size  as  to  present  co-aptation,  or  be  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  the  coagulum  of 
coloured  blood  being  in  proportion,  acts  as  a foreign  body,  and  must  be  dislodged  prior 
to  healing.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  time,  and  often  in  the  mode  of  healing,  of  a 
small  gaping  wound  left  to  itself,  or  a wound  with  loss  of  substance,  and  that  of  a larger 
wound,  whose  sides  are  immediately  brought  and  maintained  in  contact.  Thus  the  ag- 
glutination of  the  lips  of  a small  wound,  by  a thin  layer  of  blood,  a merely  temporary 
expedient,  is  no  bar  to  the  union,  but  the  contrary,  both  in  respect  of  hajmorrhage  and 
union,  though  never  forming  the  permanent  bond.  In  truth,  no  wound  of  any  dimensions, 
however  favourably  situated  for  the  adhesive  process,  and  rapidly  united,  has  not,  when 
fresh,  a layer  or  pellicle  of  blood  coating  its  surface  ; not  admitting  of  removal  by  ab- 
stersion, but  insusceptible  also  of  healthy  organization.  The  separation  and  deposit  of 
fibrine  takes  place  distinctly,  and  after  an  interval.  This  is  marked  even  in  cases  of 
simple  division  of  the  solid,  but  in  loss  of  substance  occupies  many  days ; being  step  by 
step,  and  only  just  a-head,  or  in  advance  of  vascularization.”  (pp.  8 1 ; 2.)  “ The  fibrine 

effused  in  a state  of  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  ouly  becomes  susceptible  of  organi- 
zation, t.  e.  capable  of  permanent  incorporation  with  the  living  solid,  when  separated 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood.  It  is  incapable  of  organization  if  effused  in 
combination  with  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  in  extravasation  or  hcemorrhage.  This  obser- 
vation is  not  contradicted  by  the  appearance  of  vessels  in  a coagulum,  which  serves  as  a 
spurious  plasma  or  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  blood-corpuscle,  and  the  shootings  of  the 
pseudo-capillaries  in  an  arborescent  form ; and  which,  whether  confined  by  cellular  mem- 
brane or  a layer  of  sponge,  admits  of  no  further  advance  towards  vital  organization,  or 
the  attainment  of  the  self-preserving  and  adapting  principle.”  (p.  162.) 


1.  If  the  wound  be  simple  and  the  parts  not  bruised,  the  edges  brought 
into  close  contact,  and  the  inflammation  not  proceeding  so  far  as  suppura- 
tion, but  only  to  the  secretion  of  albuminous  lymphatic  fluid,  the  edges  of 
I the  wound  become  connected  together,  and,  as  the  vessels  shoot  in  from 
_ either  side,  the  union  is  perfected.  This  kind  of  healing  is  called  the  Quick 
1 union  (1)  {Eeunio  per  primam  intentionem,  Lat. ; Schnelle  Vereinigung, 
‘Germ.  ; Reunion  par  premiere  intention,  Fr.) 


(o)  Lchrbuch  der  Chirurgie. 
VOL.  I. 


(i)  Surgical  Lectures  edited  by  Tyrreli,,  vol.  i. 
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QUICK  UNION,  OR 


[(1)  The  reader  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  peculiarity  (to  us)  of  the  desipia- 
tion,  “ quick  union,”  applied  to  the  immediate  and  more  simple  mode  by  which  divided 
animal  structures  unite  ; but  it  is  the  expression  used  by  the  author,  and  as  his  translator 
1 have  no  right  to  vary  it,  merely  because  it  is  a phrase  to  which  our  ears  are  not  accus- 
tomed. It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Chelius  employs  the  expression  “ quick  union  ” 
as  synonymous  with  “ union  by  the  first  intention,”  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
note,  when  he  enumerates  the  kinds  of  union  mentioned  by  IIcnter  and  Meckel.  Hut 
this  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  evident  by  the  term  “ quick  union”  he  means  the  union  by  ad- 
hesion of  Hunter  and  other  English  surgeons,  and  not  “ union  by  the  first  intention,” 
which  although  enumerated  by  Hunter  as  one  form  of  union,  has  long  since  been  dis- 
carded in  this  country. — J.  f.  s. 

The  adhesive  inflammation,  in  connexion  with  wounds,  is  thus  described  by  John 
Hunter  : — “ It  first  throws  out  the  blood,  as  if  the  intention  was  to  unite  the  parts  again. 
The  newly  cut  or  torn  ends  of  the  vessels,  however,  soon  contract  and  close  up,  and  then 
the  discharge  is  not  blood,  but  a serum,  with  the  coagulating  part  of  the  blood,  similar 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  adhesive  state  of  inflammation,  so  that  they  go  through 
the  two  first  processes  of  union ; therefore  the  use  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
appear  so  evidently  in  these  cases  as  in  spontaneous  inflammation.”  (p.  368.) 

Although  the  account  of  adhesive  inflammation  given  by  Astlev  Cooper  is  not  so 
complete  as  that  given  by  modern  writers,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  employing 
the  microscope,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ; and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
although  the  publication  of  his  opinions  are  only  comparatively  of  modem  date,  yet  are 
they  the  same  which  he  had  for  years  taught  in  his  class-room.  “ When  an  incision  is 
made,”  says  he,  “ into  a part  which  has  b^een  affected  by  adhesive  inflammation,  viz., 
the  cellular  membrane,  a quantity  of  serum  is  found  effused  around  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  part  itself  a yellow  and  semi-transparent  substance  having  the  appearance  of  ' 
jelly,  though  different  in  its  nature,  (p.  97.)  When  adhesive  matter  has  been  formed, 
blood-vessels  soon  enter  it,  and  in  a short  time  it  becomes  organised  ; the  vasa  vasorum 
are  elongated  by  the  force  of  circulation,  and  enter  the  newly  formed  substance,  sending  • 
out  minute  ramifications.  On  cutting  into  adhesive  matter  within  twenty-four  hours  ; 
after  it  has  been  deposited,  small  bloody  spots  may  be  seen,  marking  the  future  situation  ; 
of  the  vessels  which  nourish  it ; but  it  is  not  till  ten  days  after  it  has  been  formed,  that  t 
any  considerable  portion  of  adhesive  matter  becomes  entirely  organised ; for  if  injected, . 
you  will  not  completely  succeed  through  every  part  of  the  newly  formed  substance,  until ! 
ten  days  after  the  injury,  and  not  even  so  soon  in  certain  structures.  When  vessels  - 
elongate,  they  have  not  the  character  of  arteries  in  general ; they  take  a serpentine  and ! 
tortuous  course.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  new  vessels  originated  in  the  effused  sub-  - 
stance  ; but  they  are  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  surrounding: 
arteries,'which  become  dilated,  lengthened,  and  serpentine ; and  the  degree  of  vascularity^ 
will  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  part  subjected  to  the  adhesive  process.”  (pp.  99, 100.) 

The  process  of  union  by  adhesion,  according  to  the  modern  views  generally  held,  is 
thus  briefly  described  by  Bennett  (6) : — 

“ When  an  incision  has  been  made  in  the  skin,  blood  flows  from  the  divided  capil-1 
laries,  until  they  are  obstructed  partly  by  their  own  contractility,  and  partly  by  the 
coagulated  blood  blocking  up  the  cut  extremities.  The  early  phenomena  of  inflamma-i 
tion  now  manifest  themselves,  the  capillaries  become  distended  and  engorged  with, 
blood,  and  at  length  exudation  or  the  essential  phenomenon  takes  place.  After  a time.t 
which  varies  according  as  the  blood  more  or  less  abounds  in  fibrin,  the  cut  surface  is 
glazed  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  exudation  has  coagulated  on  the  surface,  and  is  trans . 
formed  into  plastic  lymph.  If  now  the  parts  are  accurately  brought  together,  little 
more  exudation  takes  place.  Cells  are  formed  which  rapidly  pass  into  a fibrous  form-, 
ation  and  healing  or  union  by  the  first  intention  is  the  result.”  (p.  61.) 

“ The  exuded  matter,”  says  Wharton  Jones  (c),  “ from  being  at  first  serous,  comes  a 
last  to  contain  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  fibrine  or  fibriniform  matter  (oxyprotein' 
and  in  this  state  is  a clear  viscid  fluid,  usually  called  lymph.  As  tliis  fluid  is  the  sam; 
as  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  it  of  course  has  the  same  properties,  physical  and  chemi 
It  may  remain  fluid,  or  coagulate ; and  having  coagulated,  the  serum  may  or  may  no 
be  separated.  In  the  latter  case,  the  exuded  matter  is  gelatiniform  ; in  the  former,  th 
coagulum  is  consistent  or  diffluent,  according  to  the  proportion  of  fibrine  or  oxyprotei 
contained  in  the  exuded  matter.  The  serum  which  is  separated,  may  eitlier  lie  soon  remove 
by  absorption  or  collect.  Examined  microscopically,  the  recently  exuded  matter  apiieai 

(n)  I..elirbuch  der  ChirurKic,  $ 209.  (i)  Treatise  on  Inflammation. 

(c)  Quoted  at  the  Iiead  of  tlic  mvision. 
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|i  quite  amorphous,  ■witliout  any  trace  of  organization,  except  that,  -when  coagulated,  it 
I may  be  more  or  less  indistinctly  fibrous  and  covered  with  oil  globules,  appearances  which, 
K however,  have  notliiug  in  common  with  the  organization  which  atterwards  ensues. 
^ The  corpuscles  which  the  fibrinous  matter,  very  soon  after  exudation,  is  found  to  contain, 
I have  been  alleged  to  be  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  which  have  escaped  front 

a the  vessels;  but  tliis  is  not  the  case.  As  already  said,  none  of  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  pass  out  along  with  the  exuded  fluid  as  long  as  the  vessels  are  entire.  The  cor- 

Bpuscles  in  exuded  matter  are  new  formations,  developed  after  exudation,  developed  m 
it,  in  fact,  as  in  a blastema.”  (p.  271.)  t i.- 

Of  “ healing  hg  the  first  intention  or  adhesion  ” J ones  says : “ In  this  case  the  matter 

exuded  on  the  cut  surfaces  becomes  forthwith,  and  all  of  it  converted  into  tissues  'Cel- 
lular tissue  and  capillaries — by  which  the  divided  parts  are  reunited.  An  epithelium 
or  epidermis  is  then  formed  ou  the  surface  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  cicatrization  is 
completed.”  (p.  280.)  The  formation  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
writer: — “There  are  formed  numerous  round  nuclei  (exudation  corpuscles)  in  the 
cytoblastema,  which  elongate,  becoming  slender  and  arrange  themselves  one  after 
another  in  rows.  At  the  same  time  the  cytoblastema  is  resolved  into  flat  fibres  from 
l-5600th  to  1-  3700th  of  an  inch  broad.  On  the  surface  of  these  flat  fibres  lie  the 
nuclei  which  become  partly  absorbed,  partly  coalesce  to  form  nucleus  and  elastic  fibres. 
The  broad  fibres  either  remain  at  this  stage  of  development,  in  this  state  resembling  the 
fibres  of  tlie  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  or  they  split  into  finer  fibrils,  begin  to  curl,  and 
become  true  cellular  tissue.  Mr.  Gulliver,  appealing  to  the  fibrous  structure  which 
fibrin  presents  immediately  on  coagulation,  has  been  ted  to  express  doubts  as  to  the 
universality  of  the  application  of  Schwann’s  doctrine.  Mr.  Gui.liver  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says,  that  he  could  never  see  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  fibrils  of  fibrin 
are  changed  cells.  Direct  observation  clearly  shows  that  the  fibrin  is  at  once  formed 
into  fibres  in  the  act  of  coagulating.  But  Mr.  Gulliver  is  not  correct  in  adducing  the 
fibrous  structure  of  fibrin  as  an  argument  against  the  development  of  fibres  from  cells.” 
(p.  273.)  The  development  of  new  vessels,  in  fact,  is  in  itself  a process  of  organization 
which  presupposes  the  development  or  organization  of  other  tissues.  New  vessels  are 
not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  “ vitalizing  ” “ effusions  of  the  organizable  materials  of  the 
blood,”  for  such  effusions  are  already  vitalized.  It  is  from  such  effusions  that  the  new 
blood-vessels  themselves  are  developed,  and  that  along  with  the  development  or  organi- 
zation of  other  tissues,  such  as  the  cellular.  The  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  order  to  fetch 
and  carry  away  the  materials  concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  further  development  of  these 
tissues.  All  the  best  observations  on  the  development  of  new  vessels  hitherto,  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  the  proposition,  that  it  takes  place  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  new  cellular  or  other  tissue  is  being  developed,  cells  are  formed,  which  coalesce 
with  and  open  into  each  other,  and  form  net-works  of  capillary  vessels,  at  first  quite 
separate  from  and  independent  of  the  old  vessels  of  the  part,  with  which  they  only  after- 
wards enter  into  communication,  as  Mr.  Hunter  supposed.”  (pp.  274,  275.) 

Lawrence  observes : — “ An  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
infiammation,  iu  reference  to  that  process  by  which  a recent  wound  is  united ; for,  in 
fact,  under  favourable  circumstances,  we  find  the  union  will  take  place  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  great  vascular  disturbance  of  the  part.  Often  you  will  not  be  able  to 
notice  any  swelling,  redness,  heat,  or  pain  ; not  any  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
considered  necessary  to  establish  the  presence  of  inflammation.  In  fact,  if  those  cir- 
cumstances occur,  that  is,  if  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  part,  recognisable  by  the 
circumstances  which  we  ordinarily  observe  as  characterizing  it,  the  union  by  adhesion 
is  disturbed  and  affected.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  inflammation,  in  its  obvious 
and  distinctly  recognisable  character,  interferes  with  and  prevents  the  accomplishment 
of  adhesion.”  (p.  522.) 

The  following  is  the  brief  review,  by  Bennett,  of  the  several  opinions  now  held  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  new  vessels : — 

“ It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  appearance  of  vessels  in  colourless  tissues,  as  in 
-•  the  conjunctiva,  is  not  owing  to  their  being  newly  formed,  but  to  the  over-distension  of 
: those  which  were  previously  too  transparent  to  be  visible.  In  the  exudation  poured 
I out  on  serous  membranes  or  on  granulating  surfaces,  vessels  which  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence are  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  is  not  yet  definitely  deter- 
mined. Two  views  have  been  advanced : 1st,  That  new  vessels  are  formed  in  connexion 
■ With  the  old  ones,  by  the  escape  of  a blood-corpuscle,  hollowing  out  for  itself  a channel 
; the  exudation,  which  subsequently  becomes  a vessel;  2nd,  that  the  new  vessel 
r arises  independently  of  the  old  one,  from  minute  points,  which  become  enlarged,  and 
I atterwards  connect  themselves  with  the  old  ones.  This  opinion,  which  was  advanced 
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liy  John  Hunter,  is  most  consistent  with  the  researches  of  Schwann,  and  the  known 
mode  of  development  of  vessels  in  the  embryo.  Doeluncer  and  Kai.teniiuennhi 
consider  that  new  vessels  may  be  formed  in  both  stages.  Their  mode  of  arrangement 
in  lymph  have  been  shown  by  the  injections  of  Pockels,  and  in  granulations  by  those 
of  Liston.  The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  consists  in  ascertaining  how  the  v^ular 
walls  are  formed  previous  to  that  period  when  an  injection  can  be  thrown  into  them 
The  late  observations  of  Mr.  Travers,  on  the  injured  web  of  the  frog’s  foot,  seem  to 
confirm  the  first  view  above  mentioned,  whereas  those  of  Hasse,  Henle,  Skoda,  and 
Kolletscha,  on  the  new  vessels  of  lymph  in  man,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  isolated 
extravasations  of  blood  channel  for  themselves  passages  in  the  coagulated  exudation, 
which  subsequently  become  vessels,  and  unite  with  those  previously  existing.  These 
isolated  and  star-shaped  collections  of  blood  I have  frequently  seen  in  recently  effused 
lymph,  but  hitherto  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  constitute  the  first 
formation  of  new  vessels.  The  whole  subject  demands  renewed  investigation.”  (pp. 


2.  But  if  the  wound  do  not  at  once  unite,  there  exudes,  for  the  first  few 
days,  from  the  whole  surface  a reddish  serous  fluid,  which  becomes  puru- 
lent : a delicate  cellular  substance  is  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wound  which,  by  the  shooting  forwards  of  the  capillary  vessels  into  it, 
forms  granulations ; these  at  first  are  very  delicate,  and  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch,  but  by  degrees  become  firmer,  draw  together  towards  their  middle, 
and  thus  diminish  the  extent  of  the  wound ; the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a delicate  cuticle,  and  a whitish,  skinny,  imperspirable  covering  called 
a,  Scar  (^Cicatrix,  Ijdit.  •,  Narbe,  Grenn.  •,  CicaiWce,  Fr.)  is  produced.  This  j 
is  the  cure  of  wounds  by  means  of  suppuration  and  cicatrization  {Reunio 
per  secundam  intentionem,  Lat. ; Heilung  der  Wunden  auf  dem  Wege  der  • 
Eiterung  und  Vernarbung,  Germ.) 

lu  all  the  higher  animal  organisms  the  special  reproduction  of  lost  parts  is  dependent  : 
only  on  the  production  of  cellular  tissue,  by  means  of  which  the  bones  may  be  partially  ■ 
reproduced  by  the  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  solution  of  continuity  of  other  jiarts  i 
is,  however,  only  replaced  by  a cellular  deposit ; which,  indeed,  may  assume  a tough  i 
fibrous  structure,  but  never  can  acquire  the  organization  of  the  lost  or  divided  part.  The  ? 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  nervous  substance,  however,  are  still  very  f 
various,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  • 

[“  When  the  adhesive  inflammation”  says  John  Hunter,  “ is  not  capable  of  resolu-  - 
tion,  and  has  gone  back  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  suppuration,  especially  y 
in  those  cases  that  might  have  admitted  of  a resolution,  as  in  spontaneous  inflammations  f 
in  general,  where  there  has  neither  been  an  exposed  laceration  of  the  solids,  nor,  as  before  t 
mentioned,  loss  of  substance,  but  where  the  natural  functions  of  the  part  have  only  been  t 
so  deranged  that  it  was  unable  to  fall  back  into  a natural  and  sound  state  again ; or,  r 
secondly,  where  it  was  a consequence  of  such  accidents  as  the  effects  of  the  adhesion  i 
could  not  in  the  least  prevent,  (as  in  wounds  that  were  prevented  from  healing  by  the  firsts 
or  second  intention,)  then,  under  either  of  these  two  circumstances,  suppuration  takes  ■ 
place.  The  immediate  effect  of  suppuration  is  the  produce  of  pus,  from  the  inflamedi 
surface,  which  appears  in  such  cases,  or  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  a leading  stepi 
to  the  formation  of  a new  substance  called  granulations,  which  are  the  third  method,  in^ 
the  first  order  of  parts,  of  restoring  those  parts  to  health.”  (p.  371.) 

“ Granulations  are  an  accretion  of  animal  matter  upon  the  wounded  or  exposed  surfaces 
they  are  formed  by  an  exudation  of  the  coagulating  lymph  from  the  vessels,  into  which  ) 
new  substance  both  the  old  vessels  very  probably  extend,  and  also  entirely  new  ones*: 
form,  so  that  the  granulations  come  to  be  very  vascular,  and  indeed  they  are  more  s<i 
than  almost  any  other  animal  substance.”  (p.  477.) 

“ Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  granulations  cicatrization  would  appear  to  b i 
in  view.  The  parts  which  had  receded,  in  consequence  of  a breach  being  made  inh  | 
them,  by  their  natural  elasticity,  and  probably  by  muscular  contraction,  now  begin  to  b f 
brought  together  by  this  new  substance ; and  it  being  endowed  with  such  properties,  the;  ^ 
soon  begin  to  contract,  which  is  a sign  that  cicatrization  is  soon  to  follow.  The  contract 
tion  takes  place  in  every  point,  but  principally  from  edge  to  edge,  which  brings  the  cii  j 
cumference  of  the  sore  towards  the  centre ; so  that  the  sore  becomes  smaller  and  sinallei  )■ 
although  there  is  little  or  no  new  skin  formed.  The  contracting  tendency  is  in  som  M 
degree  proportioned  to  the  general  healing  disposition  of  the  sore,  and  the  looseness  c ^ 
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the  parts  on  -which  they  are  formed ; for,  -when  it  has  not  a tendency  to  skin,  the  granu- 
lations do  not  so  readily  contract,  and,  therefore,  contracting  and  skinmg  are  probably 
effects  of  one  cause.”  (p.  483.)  A principal  use  of  the  contraction  of  granulations  is,  that 


it  avoids  tlie  foriiiation  of  much  new  skin,  an  effect  very  evident  in  all  sores  which  are 

healed,  especially  in  sound  parts.  * * * After  the  whole  is  skmned,  we  find  that  the 

substance,  ■whicli  is  the  remains  of  the  granulations  on  which  the  new  skm  is  foimed, 
still  continues  to  contract,  till  hardly  anything  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  skin  stands 
upon.  This  is  a very  small  part  in  comparison  with  the  first  formed  granulations,  and 
it  in  time  loses  most  of  its  apparent  vessels,  becomes  white  and  ligamentous.  For -we 
observe,  that  all  newly  healed  sores  are  redder  than  common  skin,  but  in  time  they  be- 
come much  whiter.”  (p.  485.)  _ -'ll- 

The  following  is  the  very  interesting  and  important  history  of  the  process  ot  falling 
up  a gaping  wound,  as  described  by  Travers  : — “ In  a wound  with  loss  of  substance, 
which  offers  the  most  complete  example  of  organization,  the  fibrine  is  very  gradually 
deposited,  little  by  little,  at  its  margin,  preserving  at  all  points  an  uniform  line  of  approxi- 
mation to  the  centre.  The  margin  is  elevated,  rounded,  and  opake  at  its  base;  its  sali- 
ent edge  is  thin,  sharp,  and  transparent.  This  presents  no  appearance  of  vascularity 
during  the  process,  but  the  circumjacent  vessels  are  observed  to  multiply  and  extend 
their  branches  of  communication  or  anastomosis.  These  processes  go  pari  passu  towards 
the  healing  of  the  breach  ; the  fibrine  becoming  fuller  and  more  opalre  where  it  adjoins 
the  original  texture,  and  in  the  same  proportion  encroaching  upon  the  void  space.  The 
wound  preserving  its  figure,  continues  to  diminish  as  the  surrounding  parts  become 
organised  by  the  production  of  transparent  capillaries  from  the  nearest  vessels,  in  forks 
and  arches  of  communication  one  with  another,  parallel  for  the  most  part  to  the  margin 
of  the  wound.  These  vessels  are  visible  in  fine  strim  before  circulation  can  be  detected. 
A single  globule  is  first  observed  to  enter,  and  this  is  followed  by  more,  which  have  only 
an  oscillatory  motion  for  many  hours,  a flux  and  reflux  derived  from  the  impulse  of  the 
circulation  in  the  parent  capillaries,  which  see-saw  movement  continues  gradually  gaining 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  neighbouring  vessel,  into  which  at  length  the  pioneer 
globules  enter  in  single  file.  The  next  stage  is  the  abrupt  and  rapid  occasional  transit 
of  a globule,  or  of  several  isolated  globules  in  succession,  through  the  new  channels,  just 
as  drops  of  rain  course  one  another  down  a window-pane  in  the  same  track. 

“The  conclusion  of  the  process  is  a regular  uninterrupted  transition  of  a file  of 
globules,  by  which  a cross  branch  of  communication  is  established.  This  is  the  simplest 
example,  but  the  complications  of  anastomosis  proceed  in  a similar  manner.  Instead 
of  the  meeting  of  parent  vessels,  one  new  vessel  encounters  another,  and  they  join  and 
divaricate  at  an  angle;  or  one,  meeting  another  current  in  an  opposite  direction,  is 
reflected  at  an  angle  so  acute  as  to  be  refluent  upon  itself  to  the  vessel  from  which  it 
emanated,  or  to  contiguous  ramusculi  from  the  same  parent;  and  thus  arches  and  circles 
forming  a mesh  of  anastomosis  are  established. 

“ The  nascent  blood-vessels  appear  in  the  first  instance  destitute  of  colour,  by  reason  of 
the  paucity  of  the  blood-globules  which  they  convey.  When  perfected,  enlarged,  and 
multiplied,  they  become  the  nourishing  vessels,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  new  texture, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  being,  as  they  are  arteries  or  veins,  conformable  to  that  of  the 
original  texture.  The  appearances  of  vessels  striking  directly  across  the  newly  deposited 
lymph  to  meet  their  opposites — of  vessels  seemingly  engrooved  in  the  lymph  by  a train 
of  blood  globules  pioneering  their  track — of  insular  specks  and  zones  in  the  fibrinous 
deposifa  which  generate  and  throw  off  pencils  of  vessels  for  anastomosis  with  each  other 
and  with  those  proceeding  from  the  margin — are  doubtless  presented  at  different  stages 
of  the  process ; but,  being  the  result  of  occasional  and  partial  observations,  have  been 
inaccurately  dated  and  explained.  The  whole  business  of  organization  is  of  and  from 
the  margin  of  the  wound ; and  it  is  upon  the  margin,  and  its  gradually  developed  orga- 
nization and  encroachment,  that  the  healing  action  is  first  and  last  seen,  i.  e.,  until  its 
obliteration  by  the  cicatrix.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  isolated  or  independent  vascu- 
larization, although  appearances  exist  that  convey  this  impression,  as  will  be  afterwards 
shown.  The  centripetal  or  convergent  arrangement  is  the  presiding  and  consummating 
genius  of  the  operation  ; but  the  inherent  contractility  of  the  fibrine,  and  the  primary 
institution  of  a fuller  and  freer  anastomosis  of  the  nearest  marginal  vessels,  modify  the 
process  of  organization,  and  render  the  centre,  as  it  is  the  most  distant  point,  the  last 
vestige  of  its  completion.  The  loop,  fork,  or  arch,  consists  of  an  artena  and  vena 
comites,  ’ so  that  the  continuity  of  circulation  keeps  pace  with  the  extension  of  vascu- 
larization. It  is  the  opening  out  of  the  angle  of  reflection  which  presents  these  varieties 
or  arrangement  at  different  periods,  and  explains  the  purpose  of  its  existence  and 
tormity.”  (p.  7G-9.) 
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Bennett  thus  describes  thb  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrization  ; — 

“ When,  however,  the  lips  of  the  wound  remain  apart,  or  there  has  been  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  exudation  is  more  copious  externally  than  internally.  The  portion  which  is 
infiltrated  into  the  tissue  surrounding  the  sore,  constituting  the  inflamed,  red,  and  indu- 
rated margin,  is  transformed  into  exudation  cells,  which,  on  breaking  up,  are  absorbed. 
Some  of  these  occasionally  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  become  mixed  with  pus- 
corpuscles,  a circumstance  which  probably,  with  some,  has  supported  the  supposition 
that  these  structures  are  ditferent  stages  of  one  CTOwth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exuda- 
tion which  is  poured  out  externally  on  the  surfece  of  the  sore  is  very  abundant,  and  is 
transformed  partly  into  the  pus-cells,  and  partly  into  primary  cells,  which  are,  by  the 
process  of  development,  converted  into  fibres,  and  ultimately  constitute  the  cicatrix. 
The  portions  of  exudation  which  are  undergoing  this  process  are  called  granulations. 

As  these  become  more  numerous,  the  amount  of  pus  diminishes,  and  a greater  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  exudation  to  pass  into  permanent  tissue.  At  length  pus  ceases  to 
be  produced ; the  whole  exudation  passes  into  fibres ; a new  surface  is  formed,  the  which 
contracting,  after  a time  constitutes  a cicatrix.  In  this  case  a greater  amount  of  fluid 
exudation  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  sore  than  into  the  neighbouring  tissues, 
because  externally  the  capillaries  are  more  attenuated,  and  nothing  obstructs  the  exuda- 
tion. As  new  tissue  is  formed,  new  vessels  are  also  produced,  which,  in  their  turn,  assist 
in  pouring  out  blood  plasma  on  the  surface.  Internally  the  vessels  are  more  uniformly 
supported  by  dense  tissue,  and  the  amount  exuded  in  that  direction  is  not  so  great.  A 
section  of  a granulating  sore  at  this  time  presents  the  following  appearances : —Among 
the  tissues  constituting  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  there  is  considerable  granular  exudation, 
with  exudation  cells  and  masses.  The  base  is  entirely  made  up  imiformly  of  filamentous 
tissue ; above,  of  cells  varying  in  shape  and  passing  into  fibres,  and  most  superficially 
of  purulent  matter.”  (pp.  61,  2.) 

Of  “ Healing  hy  the  second  intention  or  granulation,”  Wharton  Jones  observes: — 

“ This  is  a slower  process  than  adhesion.  The  inflammatory  congestion  persisting,  matter 
continues  to  be  exuded.  One  part  of  it  is  converted  into  cellular  tissue  and  capillaries—* 
granulations  are  composed  of  these  new  tissues  in  process  of  development ; another  part 
is  converted  into  pus,  which,  as  above  said,  serves  as  a sort  of  epithelium  to  the  granula- 
tions. As  the  healing  approaches  completion,  the  quantity  of  exuded  matter  converted 
into  pus  becomes  less  and  less,  in  comparison  with  that  expended  in  the  formation  of 
tissues.  At  last,  no  more  pus  being  formed,  the  exuded  matter  is  develop^  into  epithe- 
lium or  epidermis,  and  cicatrization  is  in  this  case  also  completed.  As  this  takes  place, 
the  granulations  contract  and  become  less  vascular,  by  the  shrinking  and  disappearance 
of  many  of  the  vessels  which  existed  in  them,  as  is  so  distinctly  observable  in  the  case 
of  the  cornea,  in  regard  to  all  the  vessels.”  (p.  280.)] 

273.  The  following  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  prognosis  of 
wounds : — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  wound.  The  cleaner  the  division  of  the  ^rt, 

the  more  easily  and  quickly  does  it  heal ; the  more  the  parts  are  bruised, 
the  more  severe  is  the  injury,  and  the  more  tedious  the  cure.  Thrust  j 
wounds  are  generally  not  more  dangerous  than  cut  wounds;  they  are, 
however,  more  frequently  connected  with  bruising  and  partial  division  of  J 
the  separate  structures ; the  bleeding  is  more  difficult  to  stanch,  and,  if  :j 
quick  union  do  not  take  place,  the  fistulous  form  of  the  wound  easily  pro-  J 
duces  burrowing  and  stagnation  of  pus.  If  foreign  bodies  be  in  the  ’I 
wound,  the  prognosis  depends  on  the  possibility  of  their  removal,  or,  if  fa 
there  be  deleterious  substances  in  it,  upon  preventing  their  operation  upon  i j 
the  whole  organism.  j 

2.  The  age  and  constitution  of  the  wounded  person.  In  yotmg  healthy  >1 

subjects,  wounds  heal  better  than  in  old  cachetic  persons  affected  with  u 
syphilis,  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  the  like,  in  whom  wounds  rarely  heal  by 
quick  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  converted  into  sores,  which  assume 
the  character  of  the  general  disease.  I 

3.  The  importance  of  the  injured  parts.  A wound  is  more  dangerous, 
as  the  parts  affected  by  it  are  more  important,  and  the  more  severe  the  m-l 
jury  is  in  itself.  In  this  respect,  wounds  are  divided  into  absoltUely  mortalM 
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( Vulnera  absolute  lethalia,  Lat.  ; Wunden  ahsolut  tbdtUche,  Germ.  ; 
* Plaies  absoliiment  mortelles^  Fr.)  and  accidentally  mortal  {Vulnera 
f per  accidens  lethalia,  Lat.  ; Wundenzufallig  tbdtliche,^  Germ.  JPlaies 
,1  consecutivenient  mortelles^'Ev.')  In  the  foi'mer,  cure  is  impossible,  al- 
1 though  the  precise  period  of  death  may  be  difficult  to  determine  in  the 
i latter,  the  mortality  depends  on  accidental  circumstances,  which  are 
. c grounded  oti  the  individual  condition  of  the  patient,  in  the  improper  use, 
j or  in  the  absence  of  artificial  aid,  and  hi  the  complication  of  the  diseases. 
' Tliis  division  of  wounds  has  reference  simply  to  the  position  of  the  surgeon, 

. not  to  that  of  the  medical  jurist.  To  this,  also,  may  be  referred  the  ques- 
(>  tion,  whether  any,  or  what,  permanent  injury  {damnum permanens^  will 
remain  after  the  cure? 

4.  The  structure  of  the  tvounded  part.  Bleeding  is  free  in  vascular 
u parts.  If  the  vascular  trunks  of  a limb  be  injured,  the  circulation  de- 
!•  pends,  after  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  upon  the  expansion  and  increased 
J:  activity  of  vessels  of  the  second  and  third  order.  If  this  do  not  take  place, 
ji  the  part  dies.  If  the  artery  be  only  slit,  there  remains,  in  most  cases,  an 
« aneurismal  enlargement.  If  the  principal  nervous  trunks  of  a part  be 
1 torn,  the  part  becomes  paralytic  and  wasted  ; at  least,  it  cannot  be  decided 
d whether  and  when  the  nerves  will  again  become  active.  Injuries  of  nerves 
in  general,  and  especially  if  the  nerve  be  not  perfectly  divided,  usually 
y produce  severe  symptoms,  spasms,  convulsions,  and  the  like.  Wounds  of 
I bones  are  not  in  reality  different  from  those  of  soft  parts,  except  that,  when 

ithe  periosteum  has  become  much  affected,  and  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
the  latter  is  tedious,  and  the  structure  of  the  bone  may  become  much  al- 
tered. AVounds  of  glandular  and  secreting  organs  heal  with  difficulty, 
suppuration  commonly  takes  place,  and  the  pus  is  changed  by  mingling 
with  the  secreted  fluids.  AVounds  of  joints,  especially  of  the  larger  ones, 
are  always  very  dangerous. 

5.  AVounds  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  our  body  are  dangerous  from 
inflammation,  from  collection  in  them  of  blood,  pus,  and  so  on  ; and  from 
the  injury  of  some  of  the  viscera  which  they  contain. 

6.  Besides  these,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  wounded  person,  the  following 
up  of  a proper  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  appearances  accompanying  a 
wound,  are  decisive  as  to  its  danger. 

274.  In  the  treatment  of  Wounds,  it  is  especially  necessary,  the  bleeding 
having  been  stanched,  that  all  foreign  bodies  should  be  carefully  removed. 
The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  according  to  the  different  character  of  the 
wound,  by  quick  union,  or  by  suppuration  and  cicatrization,  and  the  symp- 
toms which  may  come  on  must  be  counteracted. 

275.  The  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  form,  depth,  and  direction  of 
the  wound,  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  parts,  and  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  foreign  bodies,  must  be  obtained  by  examination.  A mere  glance 
at  a wound  is  commonly  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  points  just  mentioned. 
The  most  favourable  time  for  examining  the  wound  is  immediately  after  its 
1 infliction,  before  inflammation  has  come  on,  as  otherwise  the  examination 
is  more  difficult  and  painful.  It  is  generally  easy  in  cut  wounds,  but  more 
I difficult  in  stabs  and  gun-shot  wounds.  In  making  the  examination,  the 
surgeon  must  be  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts,  the  atti- 
' tude  in  which  the  person  was  when  wounded,  the  direction  and  violence 
with  which  the  instrument  penetrated,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  matter 
escaping  from  the  wound,  and  the  symptoms  which  ensued  at  the  time.  If, 
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when  the  wound  has  been  properly  cleansed,  the  surgeon  cannot  obtain 
satisfactory  information,  lie  must  use  his  finger  or  the  probe.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  finger  is  always  to  be  preferred,  because  the  feeling  with 
it  is  more  perfect,  and  tlie  examination  less  painful.  Probes  for  examin- 
ing wounds  must  be  made  of  silver,  furnished  with  a button  at  the  end, 
suitably  tliick  and  flexible.  Wlien  the  patient  has  been  put  into  the 
position  in  which  he  received  the  injury,  the  probe,  loosely  held  between 
tlie  fingers,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound.  If  it  cannot  be  found 
out  what  his  position  was,  the  wound  must  be  probed  in  different  directions. 
Without  a definite  reason  and  object,  the  wound  is  never  to  be  probed, 
because  thereby  increased  irritation,  and  return  of  bleeding,  and  so  on,  are 
but  too  easily  set  up. 

276.  The  bleeding  in  every  wound  requires  the  greatest  attention,  and, 
if  it  be  severe  the  most  prompt  treatment.  The  vessels  from  which  the 
bleeding  occurs,  are  either  partially  wounded  or  perfectly  divided.  The 
blood  from  an  artery,  if  not  poured  into  the  cellular  tissue,  spirts  out, 
bright  red,  frothy,  and  in  interrupted  curves  ; from  a wounded  vein,  dark 
blood  flows  in  an  unbroken  stream.  Arterial  bleeding  is  stopped  by  pres- 
sure of  the  vessel  between  the  heart  and  the  wound,  but  venous  by  pressure 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound.  The  bleeding  either  ceases  of  itself, 
or  is  stopped  by  various  artificial  assistance. 

277.  Nature  often  stops  the  bleeding,  even  from  large  vessels,  by  the 
following  means  : — If  the  artery  be  perfectly  divided,  it  retracts  into  the 
cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; at  the  same  time,  the  divided  ex- 
tremity contracts  circularly.  This  contraction  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
pressing  stream  of  blood,  which  flows  from  the  end  of  the  artery  into  the 
canal  of  the  cellular  sheath,  and  thence  outwards.  By  the  retraction  of 
the  artery,  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  it  with  its  sheath  becomes  stretched 
and  uneven  at  the  inner  surface  of  this  sheath.  In  these  irregularities  the 
blood  lodges  and  coagulates,  by  which  the  area  of  the  sheath  is  diminished, 
and  at  last  completely  plugged  up.  The  contact  of  air,  and  the  diminished 
power  of  the  circulation,  depending  on  the  loss  of  blood,  seem  to  assist  the 
coagulation.  From  the  divided  end  of  the  artery  to  the  next  collateral 
branch,  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  canal  of  the  vessel  and  forms  a clot,  not, 
however,  perfectly  filling  its  area,  and  only  slightly  connected  \vith  it  at 
its  divided  end.  From  this  cut  of  the  artery,  coagulable  lymph  is  poured 
out,  which  deposits  itself  between  the  inner  and  outer  clot,  and  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  completely ; at  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  artery 
is  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  the  exuding  lymph,  and  is  thereby 
secured  against  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  The  artery,  from  its  point  of 
division  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch,  is  gradually  converted  into  a liga- 
mentous structure,  of  which  tlie  canal  is  completely  obliterated : the  ■ 
coagulated  blood  is  absorbed ; the  lymph  poured  out  in  the  neighbouring : 
cellular  tissue  gradually  disappears,  and  the  parts  resume  their  cellular  con-  • 
dition.  The  same  changes  also  occur  in  that  end  of  the  artery  farthest ; 
from  the  heart  (a). 

The  changes  ■which  the  blood-clot  (</irom6Ms)  undergoes  in  the  canal  of  the  arte^ifl 
are  the  following:  between  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  hours,  it  becomes  bright  red  m :■ 

(a)  Jones,  J.  F.  D.,  M.D.,  A Treatise  on  the  Ebel, Titos.,  De  Naturfi  Medicatricesic^  Arte-  ■ 

Process  employed  by  Nature  in  suppressing  the  ri®  vulnerateo  et  ligatre  fuerinU  Gicssie,  1826.  w.  ■ 
Hemorrhage  irom  divided  and  punctured  Arte-  Amussat;  in  MemoiresderAcademie Roj'alede 

ries,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Ligature ; with  Obser-  Mcdecine,  vol  v.  fa«.  1# 

vations  on  Secondary  llmmorrhago.  London,  1805.  Sanson,  Des  llemorrhagics  traumatiques,  avec** 
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the  middle,  and  especially  towards  its  end,  and  also  in  some  larger  or  smaller  roundish 
and  irregular  spots,  of  a lighter  colour  on  the  surface.  Vessels  shoot  into  it,  which  are 
distinguishable  with  a lens,  and  can  be  injected  (Stilling,  BLANDm.)  Hence  the 
clot  assumes  the  appearance  of  granulations,  and  has  a fleshy  colour.  The  union  of  the 
clot  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel  proceeds  correspondingly.  The  extremity  of  the 
vessel  at  last  loses  its  texture,  shrivels  up  in  the  clot,  the  plastic  lymph,  which  had 
been  poured  out  between  tlie  coats  of  the  vessel,  is  absorbed,  and  the  end  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  contracted  clot,  forms  a fibro-ligamentous  mass  which  change  takes  place,  in 
small  vessels,  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  and  in  large  vessels  in  from  forty  to  fifty 
days.  Gradually,  however,  tlie  extremity  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  clot,  become  ab- 
sorbed up  to  the  next  collateral  branch,  and  new  tortuous  vessels  sprout  from  the  vas- 
cular stump,  as  Jones,  Ebel,  and  others,  have  observed.  Compare  Stilling  (a). 

Such  is  the  true  description,  obtained  from  careful  observation,  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  stanching  of  blood  is  eSected  by  nature.  All  the  earlier  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  directed  their  attention  only  to  one  or  other  of  these  processes.  Thus,  Petit  (d) 
thought  that  a plug  of  coagulated  blood  was  formed  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  walls  of  the  artery,  which  united  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  with  its 
wounded  edge,  and  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Morand  (c)  allowed,  indeed,  the  blood- 
clot  had  some  participation  in  stanching  the  blood ; but  he  thought  that  the  circular  con- 
traction of  the  artery,  by  which  its  area  is  diminished,  its  retraction,  and  the  consequent 
thickening,  of  its  longitudinal  fibres,  were  the  most  important  means.  Of  the  same 
opinion,  also,  were  Sharp,  Gooch,  Kirkland,  and  others.  Pouteau  (d)  denied  the  im- 
portance of  the  blood-clot  and  the  retraction  of  the  artery ; and  asserted  that  the  swelling 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  wounded  artery,  opposed  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  out-pouring  blood.  John  Bell  (e)  expresses  the  same  opinion.  See 
also  Textor  (_/). 

Hgmmel  (ff)  supposes  that,  besides  the  processes  mentioned,  (which  he  himself  does 
not  admit,)  other  circumstances  participate  in  stanching  the  blood,  which  are  founded 
in  the  autocrasy  of  nature,  and,  in  this  instance,  on  the  laws  of  derivation.  He  points 
out  three  period  : 1.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  separate  from  each  other,  and,  therefore, 
proportionally,  the  blood  flows  more  quickly ; 2.  The  flow  of  blood  is  diminished,  deri- 
vation begins,  the  blood-corpuscles  cease  to  flow  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  where 
they  only  become  annihilated ; 3.  The  blood  coagulates,  the  derivation  is  perfected,  the 
bleeding  ceases.  The  shriveling  up  of  the  vessels  he  holds  to  be  fictitious  ! If  such  teleo- 
logical views  have  any  real  meaning,  we  must  seek  the  causes  of  the  turning  back  of  the 
stream  of  blood,  if  the  bleeding  be  of  some  duration,  in  the  increased  vicarious  activity 
of  the  uninjured  branches ; and  when  the  entire  part  is  removed,  we  must  seek  the  cause 
in  the  want  of  power  to  draw  blood  into  the  distant  limb,  and  in  the  consequent  dimi- 
nished flow  of  blood. 


278.  Bleeding,  in  partial  division  of  arteries,  especially  in  transverse 
■wounds,  is  rarely  stanched  by  nature.  Their  complete  rupture  is  rarely 
accompanied  tvith  great  loss  of  blood ; their  inner  surface  is  torn,  drawn 
together  at  several  points,  and  they  contain  coagulated  blood.  In  punc- 
tured wounds  of  arteries  the  blood  rarely  flows  freely  through  the  external 
opening  of  the  wound,  but  pours  out  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath, 
where  it  coagulates  and  blocks  up  the  opening  of  the  artery.  This 
closure  continues  for  a shorter  or  a longer  time,  but,  if  the  arterial  wound 
be  not  closed  by  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  or,  if  the  canal  of 
the  artery  be  not  obliterated,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  which 
pours  from  the  wounded  artery  into  its  sheath,  and  dilates  the  latter  into 
a circumscribed  swelling,  which  gradually  increases  and  pulsates,  but  the 
pulsation  of  which  ceases,  if  the  artery  be  compressed  between  it  and  the 
heart ; and,  if  the  pressure  be  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  swellino-  is 
immediately  diminished,  or  it  entirely  disappears  {^Aneurysma  spurmm. 


(а)  Die  Uildung  und  Metamorphose  des  Blut- 
propfes  Oder  Thrombus  in  verletzen  Hlutgefiissen. 
Eisenach,  1834. 

(б)  -Mcmoiresde  I’Acadcmie  Royale  des  Sciences, 
A.D. 1731-1735. 

(c)  lb.,  A.D.  1736,  p.  58. 


d)  Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  Lyon,  1710,  p.  299. 

e)  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

/)  Grundzuge  zur  Lehre  der  chirurg.  Opcra- 

tionen.  Wurzb.,  1835,  p.  37. 

(s)  Inaug.  Abh.  fiber  traumatische  GefTissblu- 
tugen.  Wurzburg,  1838. 
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circumscriptum  seu  consecutivum.)  If  tlie  blood  cannot  escape  by  the  ex- 
ternal openin"'  of  the  wound,  it  extra  vacates  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
whole  limb,  which  swells  up  considerably  {Aneunjsma  spurium  diffusum 
seu  primitivum.') 

279.  In  slight  and,  especially,  in  longitudinal  wounds  of  arteries,  obser- 
vation proves  the  possibility  of  the  wounded  edges  uniting,  by  the  process 
of  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the  area  of  the  artery  being  preserved,  fto 
that  after  a time  no  trace  of  a scar,  either  on  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of 
the  artery,  can  be  discovered.  But,  in  every  considerable  wound  of  an  artery, 
its  canal  is  diminished  by  the  outpouring  of  the  coagulable  lymph  (a). 

The  experiments,  however,  of  Saviard  (6),  Petit  (c),  and  Scarpa  (d),  show  that,  if 
the  healing  of  an  arterial  wound  take  place  with  preservation  of  its  tube,  the  wound  of 
the  artery  is  not  ever  cicatrized,  but  may  be  closed  by  a plug  of  plastic  matter,  which  is 
firmly  connected  with  the  vessel. 


280.  The  means  by  which  bleeding  may  be  stanched  are,  the  compres- 
sion, ligature,  and  torsion  of  arteries,  styptic  astringent  remedies  and 
cauterization. 

281.  The  compression  of  arteries  is  either  mediate  or  immediate.  The 
artery  is  mediately  compressed  by  pressing  it,  between  the  wounded  jjart 
and  the  heart,  with  the  finger,  with  the  tourniquet,  with  special  compresses, 
with  graduated  compresses,  and  with  tightly  drawn  bandages.  By  mediate 
compression,  the  last  two  methods  excepted,  we  guard,  rather,  against  bleed- 
ing, (for  instance,  in  surgical  operations,)  or  merely  employ  it  for  the  mo- 
ment, till  more  suitable  assistance  is  obtained,  as  the  strangulation  of  the  limb, 
unavoidably  attending  this  compression,  cannot  generally  be  long  borne. 

282.  Pressure  with  the  fingers  is  to  be  performed  with  one  or  both  thumbs 
upon  some  part  of  the  artery  where  it  is  superficial,  and  lies  near  a bone, 
for  instance,  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubic  bone,  in  the  course  of  the 
brachial  artery,  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle  on  the  first  rib,  &c. 

A proper  compressor  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  finger,  which  may  be 
made  to  press  on  the  given  place ; as  the  compressor  of  Ehrlich  (e),  the 
place  of  which,  on  an  emergency,  may  be  supplied  with  a key,  or  a boot-hook 
covered  with  linen. 

283.  The  tourniquet  {torcular,  tomaculum^  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  that 
which,  besides  compressing  the  artery,  also  presses  around  the  whole  limb, 
and  that  which  compresses  only  the  principal  trunk  of  the  artery.  To  the 
former  kind  belongs  the  field  or  stick  tourniquet,  (invented  byMoRELL  at  the 
siege  of  Besangon,  in  1674,)  of  which  there  are  various  modifications,  as  the 
screw  tourniquet,  the  simple  contrivances  of  the  English  field  tourniquet, 
and  of  Assalini’s  buckle  tourniquet.  Morell’s  tourniquet  consists  of  a pad 
stuffed  with  hair,  of  a strong  bandage,  an  ell  and  a half,  or  two  ells  long, 
of  a stick  of  tough  wood,  and  of  a piece  of  leather  which  has  on  both  sides 
a cut  for  the  passage  of  the  bandage.  The  screw  tourniquet  is  similar  to  the 
former,  in  that  the  bandage  which  passes  over  the  pad  is  tightened  by  means 
of  a screw  which  rests  on  the  side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  pad.  The 
tourniquet  which  merely  compresses  the  principal  trunk  of  the  arterjq  with- 
out circularly  pressing  on  the  whole  limb,  is  that  of  Petit,  who,  as  his  j 


(a)  .Tones,  above  cited:  von  Winter;  in  Sie- 
bold’s  Chiron,  vol.  i.  p.  366;  von  Waltheb,  ib., 
vol.  iii.  p.  S3  : Textob;  in  N.  Chiron,  vol.  i.  part 
iii.  p.  “123 ; von  Winter,  Heschreibung  der 
Schlagader-Verlctziing  in  rechtcn  Ellenbogen  Hirer 
Majestat  der  Konigin  von  Uaiern,  u.  s.  w.  (printed 
from  Uie  Neue  Cliiron.,  vol.  iii.)  Sulzbach,  1S25 ; 


in  the  same  paper  are  also  found  collected  many 
old  observations  connected  with  this  subject. 

(i)  Journal  des  Scavans,  a.d.  1691. 

(c)  Mem.  de  1 Acad,  de  Cliirurg.,  vol.  vi.  p.  251. 

(d)  Sull'  Aneurisma  Rellessioni  cd  Osservaxioni 
Anatomico-Cliirurgiehe.  Pavia,  1804.  fol. 

(e)  Chirurgisclie  Beobachtungen,  vol.  i.  plate  ii. 
fig.  5. 
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I tourniquet  is  also  a screw  tourniquet,  is  usually  considered  as  the  inventor  of 
the  latter.  The  screw  tourniquet  is  most  convenient  wlien  the  upper  br^s- 
t plate  is  connected  by  two  or  four  steel  rods  with  the  under  one,  by  which 
the  upper  plate  is  steadied  whilst  tlie  screw  is  twisted. 

Upon  the  history  of  the  tourniquet  and  its  various  modifications 

Kki.lie,  Observations  on  the  Medical  Effects  of  Compression  by  the  Toumiquet. 

;■  Edinburgh,  1797.  8vo. 

Westphalen,  Dissert,  sistens  Tornaculorum  criticem  atque  novam  ex  emendatione 
( recentiori  speciem.  Jena;,  1800. 

Krombolz,  Abhandlungen  aus  Gebiete  der  gesammten  Akologie.  Mit  9 lithogr. 
q Tafeln.  Prag.  1825.  4to.  p.  1-120. 

Klein  and  Ditpuytren’s  Compressor. 

284.  In  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  the  position  of  the  artery  must 
y be  first  ascertained,  on  the  upper  arm,  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  m.  biceps ; 
(1  on  the  thigh,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  m.  addactor  and  vastus 
i intemus ; also  above  the  knee  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
.i  m.  biceps  on  the  outer,  and  of  the  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus  on 
K the  inside  ; the  pad  is  then,  at  either  of  these  parts,  to  be  closely  placed 
q upon  the  track  of  the  artery,  and  the  bandage  having  been  carried  over  it, 
c and  around  the  limb,  its  two  ends  (which,  in  Morell’s  tourniquet,  are  to 
9 be  passed  through  the  slits  in  the  leather  plate)  are  tied  upon  it,  then  twisted 
r with  the  twisting-stick,  and  the  latter  fastened  by  means  of  small  strings. 
(I  In  the  screw-tourniquet,  however,  the  bandage  is  drawn  together  by  means 
’ of  the  buckle ; and  the  tourniquet  itself,  of  which  the  two  plates  must  be 

i screwed  down,  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  must  be  put  upon  the  side  of  the 
limb  opposite  to  the  pad,  where  a compress,  or  piece  of  leather  or  paste- 
board, should  be  put  to  relieve  tlie  severe  pressure.  In  twisting  the  screw, 
tlie  lower  plate  must  be  fixed  with  the  hand,  and  the  slipping  of  the  pad 
prevented.  The  degree  of  compression  is  to  be  measured  by  the  cessation 
of  pulsation  below  the  tourniquet,  or  by  the  cessation  of  the  Iileeding, 
which  may  be  taking  place.  A sufficiently  stout  pad  is  preferable  to  a 
roller  or  a graduated  compress. 

[In  applying  the  screw  tourniquet,  I think  it  better  to  adjust  the  pad  beneath  the 
lower  plate  of  the  screw,  as  the  pressure  is  more  steady  and  direct  when  the  one  is 
below  the  other.  It  is  better  also  that  one  end  of  the  tourniquet  bandage  should  have  a 
buckle  to  fasten  by  buckling  rather  than  by  tying,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  the  appa- 
ratus slipping. — J.  F.  S.] 


285.  In  cases  where  a tourniquet  cannot  be  applied,  and  where  pressure 
may  be  long  continued,  without  compression  of  the  whole  limb,  special 
compressors  are  proposed,  that  of  Langenbeck  (a)  and  Verdier  (Z»)  for 
the  external  iliac  artery  ; of  Mohrenheim  (c)  and  Dahl  (c?)  for  the  sub- 
clavian ; of  Wegehausen  (e)  and  Moore  (/)  for  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs ; and  of  Graefe  {g)  for  bleeding  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

To  this  subject  also  belong  the  different  kinds  of  compressors  which  have  been  proposed 
for  wounded  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  by  Scultetos,  Heister,  Dionis, 
Plattner,  Brambilla,  Desault,  Leber,  Ayres,  and  so  on ; for  the  temporal  artery,' 
by  Bell;  in  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  neck,  by  Chabert;  from  the  tongue,  by 


(a)  Bibliothek  fur  die  Chirurgie,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  plate  ii. 
in  AppareilCompressifde  I’Ar-  (e)  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  ii. 
, etc.  I’aris,  1823.  (/)  Bernstein  Systematis 


(5)  Memoire  sur  un 
tire  lliaque  exteme,  < 
fc)  Beobachtungen  verschiedenen  chirurg.  Vor 
Rile,  Wien,  1780,  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  fig.  6,  7. 

(dj  Platner's  Zusatze  zu  seines  Vater’s  Chi 
rorgic,  pi.  iii.  fig.  3. 


part  iii.  pi.  iv.  V.  vi. 

- Systematiscne  Darstellung  des 

chirurg.  Verbandes,  pi.  x.  fig.  104,  10.5,  106. 

(l7)  In  Journal  liir  Cliirurgie  und  Augenheil- 
kundc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  305. 
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Lampe;  from  the  meningeal  artery,  by  Faulquier  and  Graefe;  for  the  epigastric 
artery,  by  Schendeer  and  IIesselback.  ; and  from  bleeding  from  the  penis,  by 
Joachim. 

[For  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  bleeding  from  arteries  Carlisle  (a)  proposed  the 
following  plan  of  applying  the  tourniquet  ou  the  lower  extremities: — “ A hard  roll  of 
linen  bandage,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  width  and  three  in  thickness,  being  provided, 
and  a piece  of  smooth  board,  nine  inches  in  length,  five  in  width,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  sides  and  ends  squared  at  right  angles,  the  roller  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  ham  midway  between  the  external  and  internal  flexor  tendons  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  knee-joint,  the  leg  being  extended  in  a straight  line ; the  piece  of  board 
is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  roller,  which  is  to  act  as  a pad  of  compression  on  the  popli- 
teal artery,  the  length  of  the  board  running  crosswise,  and  projecting  beyond  the  knee- 
joint  on  each  side.  The  girth  of  the  tourniquet  is  to  go  round  the  knee  above  (not 
upon)  the  patella,  and  over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  board.  The  screw  should  rest 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  above  the  patella,  having  a pad  interposed  between  it  and 
the  skin.  This  mode  of  compressing  the  popliteal  artery  is  attended  with  an  important 
advantage  ; it  allows  the  arterial  circulation  by  the  lateral  anastomosing  vessels  to  pro- 
ceed uninterrupted;  the  large  superficial  veins  also  are  undisturbed,  so  that  the  limb 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  artery  alone  had  been  tied.”  He  does  not  think  it 
applicable  at  amputation,  but  “in  all  cases  of  haemorrhage,  when  there  is  a chance  of 
saving  the  limb,  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  total  stoppage  of  circulation  by  the 
ordinary  methods.”  (pp.  23,  4.) 

A much  better  apparatus  for  keeping  up  pressure  than  that  of  Carlisle’s  is  the  ring 
tourniquet,  which  was  first  introduced  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  by  Tyrrell  (b),  though 
I am  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  inventor.  It  has  often  been  employed  since,  and  is 
a very  good  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

“ The  ring  tourniquet  consists  of  a metal  ring,  having  a diameter  larger  than  that  of 
the  limb  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  a width  of  about  an  inch ; the  circumference 
is  tapped  at  one  point  so  as  to  admit  a screw,  to  the  inner  extremity  of  which  a pad  is 
fixed,  and  to  the  outer  end  a small  handle  to  turn  the  screw  with,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  pad  can  be  carried  to  or  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  When  applied,  this 
instrument  makes  pressure  only  on  two  parts  ; by  the  pad  on  the  site  of  the  artery,  and 
by  the  portion  of  the  ring  immediately  opposed  to  the  pad,  on  the  surface  of  the  limb 
directly  opposed  to  the  position  of  the  artery : thus  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  lateral 
circulation.”  (p.  20.) 

On  much  the  same  principle  is  the  arch  tourniquet  of  Dr.  Oke  (c),  of  Southampton, 
which  “ consists  of  an  arch,  a pad,  and  screw.  The  flanks  of  the  arch  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  action  of  the  external  screw,  which  is  worked  by  a short  handle,  as 
in  the  common  tourniquet.  The  pad  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other.  Upon  its  flat  surface  there  is  a smooth  cavity  for  the  reception  and 
working  of  the  point  of  the  screw.  Mode  of  application : — Let  the  arch  embrace  the 
limb,  so  that  one  of  the  perforations  of  the  flank  may  be  exactly  opposite  the  cavity  on 
the  flat  side  of  the  pad,  previously  applied  over  die  trunk  of  the  artery  to  be  com- 
pressed ; then  fit  the  external  into  the  internal  screw,  and  work  it  upon  the  pad  till 
sufficient  pressure  be  made  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  artery.”  (p.  151.)] 

286.  The  compressing  apparatus,  wliicli  is  applied  directly  upon  the 
wounded  part,  consists  either  in  the  application  of  special  compresses,  as 
mentioned  in  the  former  paragraph,  or  in  the  application  of  a bandage  cn- 
closing  the  whole  limb.  Tlie  application  of  the  compressor  has  great  dis- 
advantages, as,  on  account  of  the  pain  and  inflammation,  it  commonly 
cannot  be  worn  sufficiently  long ; the  flow  of  blood  through  the  whole 
limb  is  checked,  or  a complete  flattening  of  the  arterj%  if  it  be  not  r 
very  superficial,  and  lie  immediately  on  a bone,  cannot  be  effected,  h or ' 
this  reason,  therefore,  if  the  compressing  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  espe- 
cially in  wounds  of  the  elbow,  bandaging  the  limb  is  preferable  to  the  use 
of  compressors.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  by  pressure  on  the ; 
artery  between  the  wounded  part  and  the  heart,  the  wound  is  to  be  cleansed, 

(fl)  A.  New  Metliod  of  applying  (he  Tourniquet,  (6)  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Reports. 

&c. ; in  Medical  and  PhysicalJournul,  vol.i.  Lon*  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  1843. 

don, 1799. 
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any  extravasated  blood  is  to  be  removed  by  gentle  pressure,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  brought  into  pretty  close  apposition,  and  connected  with 
sticking  plaster,  whicli  is  to  be  wound  round  tlie  limb,  or  a small  compress 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  wound,  and  a sufficiently  long  bandage  turned  eight 
times  round  the  joint,  a graduated  compress  is  to  be  put  along  the  track  of 
the  artery,  and  the  whole  finished  by  wrapping  up  the  entire  limb.  ^ The 
bandage  is  to  be  left  alone  till  it  loosens,  when  it  must  be  reapplied  in  the 
siime  way.  The  wound  may  close  very  easily  in  six  days,  when  a hard 
swelling  is  commonly  to  be  perceived,  which  is  caused  by  the  loosening  up 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood  ; this  is  dis- 
persed by  the  continued  use  of  a tightly  applied  bandage.  The  observations 
of  VON  Winter  (1)  have  especially  shown,  that,  under  this  treatment,  which 
is  applicable  only  to  small  longitudinal  (punctured)  wounds  of  arteries,  the 
healing  may  take  place,  and,  perhaps,  usually  does  take  place  with  preser- 
vation of  the  canal  of  the  artery. 

(1)  VON  Winter  recommended  that  this  apparatus  should  consist  of  bandages  made  up 
of  linen  four  times  folded,  two  inches  wide,  and  of  the  length  of  a sheet,  and  that  over 
this  the  circular  bandage  should  be  rolled,  inasmuch  as  such  an  apparatus  sits  closer,  and 
does  not  so  easily  get  loose  as  the  common  bandage,  applied  according  to  Theden’s  plan. 

287.  Immediate  or  direct  compression  consists  in  laying  some  charpie, 
rolled  together,  or  pieces  of  agaric,  sprinkled  or  moistened  with  styptic 
remedies,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  fixing  it  tightly  by  a 
suitable  bandage.  This  kind  of  blood-stanching  is  less  certain,  and,  as  re- 
gards the  healing  of  the  wound,  very  injurious  (1).  It  must,  therefore,  be 
employed  only  in  those  cases  where  tying  tlie  bleeding  artery  is  not  pos- 
sible ; for  instance,  if  the  blood  wells  up  from  the  whole  surface  of  a wound, 
in  wounds  of  the  meningeal  artery  (2),  in  severe  bleeding  from  the  nose  (3), 
after  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  (4),  and  so  on.  This  compression 
most  certainly  stops  the  bleeding  when  the  artery  can  be  com^iressed  against 
a bone  (5). 

[(l)  When  direct  pressure  is  employed,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  best  not  to  use  any  styp- 
tic, but  trust  entirely  to  the  finger,  keeping  up  the  pressure,  it  may  be  for  hours,  by  a 
relief  of  assistants.  But  very  commonly  obstinate  oozing,  where  no  particular  vessel 
can  be  observed,  or  where  a score  of  minute  vessels  seem  to  need  the  application  of  liga- 
tures, and  the  surgeon’s  patience  is  tired  by  finding  that  for  every  one  he  ties,  two  more 
bleed,  may  be  completely  checked,  after  once  or  twice  gently  sponging  the  wound  with 
cold  or  tepid  water,  and  carefully  removing  the  smallest  portion  of  clot,  and  leaving  it 
exposed  to  the  air  for  three  or  four  hours,  during  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
is  glazed  with  a thin  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation  and  the  mouths  of  the  little  vessels 
sealed  up.  The  bleeding  in  such  cases  seems  to  depend  on  the  imperfect  closing  of  the 
smaller  or  capillary  arteries,  which,  having  in  themselves  little  contractile  power,  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  escape  of  the  blood,  if  the  clot  first  formed  in  them  be  disturbed,  as 
is  doubtless  often  the  case  in  cleaning  the  wound  previous  to  bringing  it  together ; and, 
indeed,  the  disturbed  clot  actually  irritates  the  vessel  to  bleed  till  it  has  been  washed  off. 

The  objection  to  styptics,  of  whatever  kind,  is  that  sloughing  to  a greater  extent 
occurs  after  their  use,  than  after  the  mere  application  of  pressure. 

In  external  wounds  which  continue  bleeding,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  if  the  vessel 
cannot  be  found,  a piece  of  cork,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  covered  with  lint,  and 
bound  on  tightly  with  a bandage,  is  often  very  useful. 

(2)  Pressure  on  the  meningeal  artery  is  on  no  account  to  be  employed,  for  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  the  brain.  Nor  indeed  is  it  ever  necessary ; the  removal  of  all  the 
clot  is  quite  sufficient  to  stop  the  bleeding,  of  which  Abernethy  gives  an  excellent  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  a man  who,  having  received  a blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  had 
symptoms  of  compression,  for  which  he  was  trephined,  and,  on  elevating  the  bone,  the 
meningeal  artery,  which  had  been  wounded  and  formed  a clot  as  big  as  a walnut,  bled 
furiously,  but  ceased  almost  immediately  on  clearing  away  the  blood. 
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(3)  In  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  which  is  often  very  troublesome,  the'best  remedy  as  a 
compress  is  a piece  of  dry  sponge,  which  may  be  easily  introduced  in  the  following  man- 
ner : A long  stout  thread  having  been  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a bougie,  the  armed  ■ 
end  of  the  bougie  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bleeding  nostril,  and  carried  back  into  the 
pharynx.  The  surgeon  then  passes  his  finger,  or  a pair  of  forceps,  through  the  mouth 
into  tlie  throat,  and,  having  found  the  thread,  draws  it  forwards  through  the  arch  of  the 
fauces  and  out  of  the  mouth,  leaving  the  bougie  still  remaining  in  the  nose.  To  the 
thread  thus  drawn  out  a piece  of  dry  sponge  slightly  greased  is  to  be  tied,  and  then 
the  bougie  gently  drawn  from  the  nostril,  by  doing  which  the  thread  pulls  the  sponge 
back  into  the  throat,  and  against  the  hind  opening  of  the  nostril.  The  thread  is  still  m 
be  pulled,  and  the  entrance  of  the  sponge  assisted  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  pharynx 
and  disengaging  the  sponge  from  the  soft  palate  and  thrusting  it  upwards ; as  soon  as  it 

is  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  nose  all  difficulty  ceases,  and,  by  pulling  the  thread,  it 
can  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  nostril  which  may  be  chosen,  but  about  midway  is  test 
For  performing  this  operation  there  is  a clever  French  instrument  (whose  invention  I 
do  not  know)  which  I brought  many  years  since  from  Paris ; it  consists  of  a short 
catheter,  the  stilette  of  which,  double  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  a curved  flat  spring, 
having  at  its  top,  rounded  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  the  catheter,  and  with  an  eye  in  it.  The 
instrument  is  introduced  with  its  point  downwards,  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  into  the  i 
throat,  and  the  stilette  being  thrust  in,  the  curved  spring  projects  into  the  mouth,  and, 
being  brought  between  the  lips,  a piece  of  thread  and  sponge  is  attached  to  it,  after  which 
the  stilette  is  retracted,  and  with  it  the  sponge,  into  the  throat ; the  sponge  is  then  pulled 
up  close  to  the  end  of  the  stilette,  and  is  easily  introduced  into  the  nostril ; after  which 
the  instrument  is  to  be  withdrawn.  With  this  apparatus  the  operation  is  performed  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  it  is  far  preferable 
to  the  bougie. 

(4)  Occasionally  very  severe  bleeding  occurs  from  wounding  the  pudic  artery  itself 
or  the  division  of  one  of  its  large  branches  close  to  the  trunk  during  the  lateral  opera- 
tion for  the  stone.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  hook  up  the 
vessel  with  a tenaculum,  or  to  carry  a ligature  round  it  with  a needle,  for  it  is  gene- 
rally wounded  so  deeply  that  the  exact  situation  of  the  wound  cannot  be  seen.  Under 
such  circumstances  pressure  of  the  vessel  with  the  finger,  which  is  to  be  gently  shifted 
till  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  is  the  proper  treatment  to  be  pursued.  I recollect  a case 
of  this  kind  during  my  studentship,  in  which  either  the  internal  pudic  artery  itself,  or  the 
artery  of  the  bulb  close  to  its  origin,  was  wounded ; the  bleeding  was  very  severe,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  patient  nearly  died  from  the  loss  of  blo^.  The  finger 
was  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery  being  found  was  readily  pressed  against 
the  ascending  branch  of  the  haunch-bone,  and  the  bleeding  arrested ; but  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  for  fifteen  hours. 

(5)  But  it  frequently  happens  in  stabs  into  the  thick  fleshy  parts  of  the  hand  or  foot,  that 
pressure  is  of  no  avail : it  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  for  a time,  perhaps  for  hours,  1 
after  which  the  blood  begins  to  find  its  way  out  beneath  the  compress,  and  free  oozing  I 
occurs,  and  will  continue  to  such  extent  as  to  blanch  the  patient’s  countenance  and  I 
very  seriously  reduce  his  constitutional  powers.  In  such  cases  some  surgeons  grope  i 
about  in  the  wound,  enlarging  it  or  not  as  may  suit  their  fancy,  in  search  of  a little  i 
vessel,  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  found,  and  which  they  rarely  do  find,  but  i 
instead  they  render  the  disposition  to  bleeding  greater,  and  also  damage  the  tendinous  • ' 
and  nervous  structures,  so  that  very  serious  consequences  result.  This  practice  is  there-  i 
fore  very  bad,  and  ought  not  to  be  pursued.  It  is  quite  right  at  first  to  sponge  out  the 
wound  gently  and  carefully,  and,  finding  the  bleeding  vessel,  to  tie  it ; but,  if  this  can-  ■ : 
not  be  effected,  it  should  not  be  persisted  in,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  having  been  > 
brought  lightly  together,  a constant  application  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  water  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  hand  or  foot  raised  so  considerably  as  to  discourage  the  flow  of  blood  towards  • i 
the  woimd,  and  to  encourage  it  from  the  wound ; the  patient  being  kept  in  the  recumbent 
position  in  bed  at  the  same  time.  This  practice  is  often  quite  sufficient  without  anything  . I 
further  being  required.  Other  surgeons,  if  the  wound  be  in  the  hand,  prefer  taking  up  ; 
the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  at  the  wrist,  according  as  they  believe  the  bleeding  vessel  to  ) 
have  its  origin  from  one  or  other.  But  taking  up  one  is  rarely  of  much  use  on  account 
of  the  communication  between  the  vessels  in  the  palm ; and  even  if  both  be  tied,  their 
interosseal  branches  often  carry  sufficient  into  the  hand  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  so  that  ■ 
at  last  it  becomes  necessary  to  tie  the  brachial  artery  also,  which  generally  puts  an  end  : 
to  the  business.  But  it  is  a very  serious  and  painful  proceeding  for  the  patient,  and  the  ■ 
practitioner  before  adopting  it  should  be  well  assured  of  its  neceessity.  When  bleeding 
continues  after  the  use  of  compression,  it  very  frequently  ceases  by  removing  the  pres- 
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ll  sure,  and  after  clearing  out  the  clotted  blood,  placing  the  baud  as  first  mentioned,  raised 
I much  above  the  elbow,  and  constantly  applying  cold  wet  linen  over  the  wound.  This 
p practice  I have  often  adopted  successfully,  and  at  any  rate  it  should  always  be  employed 
before  cutting  upon  the  arterial  trunk  above. — J.  F.  S.] 

288.  The  Tying  or  Ligature  {Ligatura)  of  a bleeding  artery  is  the  most 
g simple,  certain,  and,  in  most  cases,  practicable  method  of  stanching  the 
I blood.  The  operation  of  the  ligature  consists  in  its  preventing  the  current 
j of  the  blood,  and,  by  its  irritation,  producing  inflammation,  exudation  of 
I plastic  lymph,  and  union  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  This  takes  place  as  well 
when  the  arterial  coats  are  kept  merely  in  contact  by  the  ligature,  as  when 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  are  torn  through  by  means  of  the  tightening  and 
the  small  size  of  the  ligature,  the  outer  coat  alone  remaining  undivided. 

Jones,  supported  by  his  experiments,  asserts  that  the  cutting  through  of  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  is  necessary  to  produce  such  degree  of  inflammation  as  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  union  of  the  apposed  arterial  coats ; and  further,  that  this  cutting  through  of  the  inner 
and  middle  coats,  in  tying  arteries  in  their  course,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  union  of 
the  vessel,  even  although  the  ligature  be  immediately  removed.  That  this  cutting 
through  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  produce 
the  imion  of  the  arterial  coats,  is  proved  by  the  experiments  in  which  arteries  were  brought 
to  close  by  continued  pressure,  or  by  the  use  of  broad  ligaments,  without  tearing  the  inner 
and  middle  coats.  Crajifton  (a)  and  Scarpa  (6)  have  proved,  by  their  experiments, 
that  the  inner  arterial  coats,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  serous  membranes,  are  well  dis- 
posed, without  requiring  division,  to  adhesive  inflammation,  and  to  the  pouring  out  of 
plastic  lymph  ; and  a continued  compression  suffices  to  bring  the  artery  to  adhesion. 

[In  brutes  not  even  continued  compression  is  necessary  to  produce  the  adhesion  and 
obliteration  of  an  artery,  for  I remember  many  years  since  passing  a ligature  around 
the  carotid  of  a dog  and  tying  it  so  loosely,  as  not  merely  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  also  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a probe  between  it  and  the  artery, 
without  causing  any  compression,  yet  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  animal  was  destroyed,  the  artery  had  become  obliterated  for  two  or  three  inches. 

I should,  however,  be  sorry  to  attempt  such  practice  on  the  human  subject. — J.  F.  S.] 


289.  Upon  this  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  ligature  depends  the 
variety  of  its  application,  as  practised  by  surgeons.  Those  who  hold  the 
cutting  through  of  the  inner  arterial  coats  necessary,  use  a round  thread, 
not  very  thick,  and  sufficiently  strong,  wherewith  the  artery  is  so  firmly 
drawn  together,  that  only  the  latter  coat  remains  undivided.  Others  who 
maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  endeavour  to  flatten  tlie  artery,  and  bring 
its  walls  into  close  contact  by  the  broad  ligature  (in  tying  arteries  in  their 
course,  even  by  means  of  a cylinder  of  wood  or  linen  placed  beneath  it ;)  in 
which  case  they  tie  the  ligature  only  so  tight  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
current  of  the  blood.  They  object  to  the  division  of  the  inner  coat  on  the 
ground  that  the  division  of  the  arterial  coats,  effected  by  means  of  a liga- 
ture, rather  resembles  a torn  and  bruised  than  a cut  wound,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  prone  to  suppuration  ; that  the  ligature  does  not  brino-  into 
contact  the  two  divided  coats  of  the  artery,  but  only  the  puckered  walls  of 
jthe  external  coat,  and  that  in  suppuration,  after-bleeding  occurs  much  more 
ireadily,  inasmuch  as  the  outer  coat  of  the  artery  is  little  capable  of  with- 
standing tlie  pressure  of  the  blood. 


[Although  English  Surgeons  differ  as  to  the  size  of  the  ligature  to  be  used  for  tying 
Mrteries,  some  preferring  a thinner  and  others  a thicker  one,  yet  there  are  few  if  any 
who  do  not  now  tie  the  vessel  sufficiently  tight  to  produce  division  of  the  internal  coat’ 
tor  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  the  vigorous  efforts  which  are 

' (o)  An  Account  of  a New  Method  of  operating  tion  of  the  Arteries ; in  tlie  Medinn  pm- 

torthecureof  external  Aneurism;  with  Mine  Ob-  Trans.,  vol.  viip^  tlie  Aledico-Chirnrg. 

Memoria  sulla  Legatura  delle  principal!  Ar- 
|or  the  different  methods  of  procuring  the  oblitera-  terie  degli  Arti ; con  Sna  Appendice  alf  Onp,„ 

suli’  Aiieurisiiia.  Pavia,  1817.  4to. 
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often  seen  to  be  made.  All  the  tightening  of  the  thread,  really  necessary,  is  such  as  is 
sufficient  to  embed  it  in  the  arterial  coats,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  thrown  off  by  the  imnulse 
of  the  blood  against  it. 

The  employment  of  a broad  ligature,  viz.,  ribbon,  tied  upon  a piece  of  cork,  and  re- 
moving it  some  days  before  ulceration  had  taken  place,  was  proposed  and  practiiid  many 
years  ago  by  the  elder  Cline  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; the  first  case  failed,  but  the  s^ 
cond  succeeded ; the  preparation  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  museum  of  that  institution 
the  patient  having  died  of  diseased  lungs  three  months  after  the  operation.  But  subset 
quently  it  was  found  to  produce  great  irritation,  the  cork  acting  as  an  extraneous  b^y 
and  tlierefore  the  operation  was  given  up.  Scarpa,  however,  used  a cylinder  of  linen) 
upon  which  the  ligature  was  tied,  thinking  it  preferable  to  wood,  as  being  more  like  a 
cushion  than  anything  which  could  bruise. 

In  cases  of  amputation,  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  arteries  are  ossified,  Ma- 
NEC  (a),  who  objects  to  tying  such  vessels  at  any  time  with  small  round  ligatures,  as 
likely  to  break  up  the  diseased  coats,  in  consequence  of  which  bleeding  happens  between 
the  second  and  fourth  day,  recommends  the  introduction  of  a piece  of  bougie  into  the 
ossified  artery,  as  practised  by  Dupuytren  and  Koux.  (p.  25.)  I have  not  had  any 
experience  in  this  practice,  and  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  bleeding  of  the  wouncU 
of  old  people,  whose  arteries  are  generally  more  or  less  ossified,  more  frequently  than  in 
other  persons  of  younger  age.  Indeed,  it  occasionally  happens,  that  the  whole  tube  of 
the  artery  is  filled  with  earthy  matter,  and  impervious,  therefore  not  requiring  to  be 
tied.— J.  F.  S.] 


290.  Notwithstanding  these  objections  to  the  use  of  the  simple  round 
ligature,  which  cuts  through  the  inner  arterial  coat,  experience  is  in  favour 
of  this  kind  of  ligature,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation  excited  by  it  renders  i 
the  obliteration  of  the  artery  more  sure,  and  after-bleeding  is  more  certainly  | 
prevented,  because  the  vessel  is  perfectly  closed  before  ceration  of  the  outer  i 
arterial  coat  has  caused  the  ligature  to  fall  off. 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism.  { 

291.  In  tying  arteries  the  Surgeon  must  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  > 
to  include  none  of  the  neighbouring  parts  in  the  ligature,  and  still  not  | 
completely  to  isolate  the  artery.  He  seizes  the  mouth  of  the  wounded  vessel  i 
with  the  forceps,  by  laying  the  points  of  the  instnnuent  on  each  side  of  it  ; 
and  gently  drawing  it  forwards.  An  assistant  carries  a round,  not  very  | 
thick,  but  sufficiently  strong,  waxed  silk  ligature,  about  the  vessel,  ties  a ,! 
single  knot,  and,  whilst  he  holds  the  ends  of  the  ligature  with  both  hands,  .! 
he  draws  the  knot  somewhat  together,  presses  with  both  his  fingers  upon  li 
the  artery,  draws  it  sufficiently  tight,  and  then  makes  a second  simple 
knot. 

The  common  forceps  is  certainly  the  best  instrument  to  hold  the  divided  vessel,  and 
makes  the  tenaculum,  and  all  the  knick-knackeries  which  have  been  added  to  the  forceps, 
superfluous.  In  case  the  surgeon  has  to  perform  the  ligature  of  a vessel  unassisted,  it  is 
best  that  the  forceps  should  be  furnished  with  a slide.  Besides  the  old  broad  arterial 
forceps,  must  also  be  here  mentioned  Brow'nfield’s  tenaculum,  with  the  alterations  of 
Zang  and  Charles  Bell;  the  hook-forceps  of  Assalini;  the  forceps  of  Brunninghai  sen, 
of  Rust  ; the  forceps,  with  moveable  auxiliary  limbs,  of  Blcemer  and  Assaj.ixi,  for 
projection  of  the  loop ; tlie  tenaculum-forceps  of  Weinhold  ; the  double  tenaculum  of 
Weir;  the  loop-drawer  of  Jacobson,  for  the  application  and  drawing  together  of  the, 
ligature.  Compare, 

Holtze,  E.  G.  F.,  De  Arteriarum  Ligatura;  cum  tab.  xi.  Berol.,  1827.  4to. 


Colombat’s  Forceps,  in  Revue  Mcdicale,  December  1829,  p.  407. 

Graefe,  Beschreibung  zweier  neuen  Instrumenten  zur  Uuterbindung  trcfleegendeu 
Giifasse;  in  his  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  651. 


[1  do  not  quite  agree  with  Chelius  as  to  the  incomplete  isolation  of  the  arterj-  lieforer 
iplying  the  ligature ; but  I do  fully  participate  in  his  preference  of  the  forceps  to  ; 


applying  „ , ...  . . . . 

otlier  instrument  for  drawing  out  arteries.  I always  use  two  pair  of  forceps  for  takmg. 


(n)  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  la  I.igaturc  des  .\rtercs.  Paris,  1832.  fol. 
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up  a large  vessel ; drawing  it  out  with  one  pair,  in  the  way  he  recommends,  and  then 
w^th  the  other  clearing  it  entirely  of  all  its  surrounding  connexions.  This  was  the 
younger  Cline’s  practice,  and  I think  very  good,  as  it  certainly  excludes  the  accompany- 
ing nerve,  which  often  excites  severe  pain  and  irritation.  I am  not,  however,  sure  thiU 
the  complete  separation  from  the  neighbouring  parts  at  all  hastens  the  throwing  oii 

the  ligature.  , . ^ * i • 

The  tenaculum  is  the  instrument  more  generally  employed  in  this  country  tor  taking 
up  arteries ; but  I think  it  objectionable,  as  it  commonly  lifts  up  a large  mass  ot  sott 
parts  which  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  ligature. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  tying  a ligature  requires  rather  ™ore  at- 
tention than  is  commonly  paid  to  it.  Generally  it  is  necessary  to  pass  one  end  of  fte 
thread  only  once  through  the  other,  but  some  surgeons  prefer  twice,^  and  sometimes  this 
is  convenient  if  the  operator  be  short  of  assistants.  Each  thread  is  to  be  held  by  the 
forefinger  and  tliumb  of  the  corresponding  hand,  as  near  the  wmund  as  possible,  and  as 
the  ends  are  drawn  tight  the  middle  finger  of  each  hand  is  to  be  carried  below  the 
former  upon  the  thread  as  close  to  the  knot  as  possible,  so  as  to  pull  upon  the  vessel  with 
the  least  disturbance  of  its  position.  This  is  infinitely  preferable  to  pulling  at  the  ends 
of  the  thread  two  or  three  inches  from  the  tie,  and  thereby  dragging  the  artery  up 
from  its  bed,  as  too  commonly  practised.  Neither  in  making  the  second  tie  to  com- 
plete the  knot  should  one  end  of  the  thread  be  kept  constantly  in  the  same  hand,  and 
the  other  turned  round  it  and  then  passed  through  the  loop,  as  by  this  practice  the  knot 
is  unsafe  and  often  slips.  But  the  first  tie  having  been  made,  the  finger  of  an  assistant 
should  be  pressed  slightly  on,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady,  whilst  the  two  ends  are  carried 
across  and  made  to  change  hands,  after  which  the  end  not  passed  through  the  first  loop 
should  be  put  through  the  second,  and  the  tie  made  as  before.  In  this  way  both  ends 
equally  participate  in  the  knot,  and  render  it  secure  and  safe.  I have  been  particular 
in  describing  this  seemingly  trivial  operation,  because  in  reality  it  is  a very  serious  one, 
as  upon  the  fixity  of  the  knot  depends  the  patient’s  safety. — J.  F.  S.] 


292.  If  the  mouth  of  ati  artery  have  so  retracted  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
hold  of,  it  is  better  to  lay  it  bare  by  a careful  incision,  and  to  tie  it  alone, 
than  to  dip  for  it,  {als  sie  zu  umstechen,')  that  is,  to  carry,  with  a semicir- 
cular movement,  a common-handled  needle  armed  with  a ligature  through 
the  neighbouring  parts,  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  then  to  draw  the 
' threads  sufficiently  tight.  The  dipping  is  only  necessary  when  the  vessel 
has  such  firm  adhesions  that  it  cannot  be  taken  hold  of.  If  a pretty  large 
! injured  artery  cannot  be  laid  bare  within  the  wound,  it  is  better  to  expose 
: it  between  the  wounded  part  and  the  heart,  and  tie  it  there. 

On  large  arteries,  (the  branches  of  which  anastomose  freely,)  whether  partially  or  com- 
pletely  divided,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  two  ligatures,  one  above  and  another  below  the 
division,  to  prevent  after-bleeding,  which  may  take  place  by  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
1 from  the  lower  end  of  the  artery.  On  this  account,  also,  in  wounds  of  the  larger 
r branches  of  a large  artery,  if  the  latter  be  tied  above  the  wounded  part,  after-bleeding 
I ensues  from  the  quickly  established  collateral  circulation  (a). 

! [Another  point  in  reference  to  taking  up  wounded  arteries  is  also  not  to  be  over- 
looked, namely,  that  if  that  side  of  the  limb  at  which  the  wounding  instrument  have 
entered  be  at  a greater  distance  from  the  artery  than  the  sound  side,  it  is  preferable  to 
; cut  doivn  upon  the  vessel  at  the  uninjured  part.  I recollect  some  years  ago  seeing  this 
■practice  adopted  with  great  success  by  my  friend  Travers.  The  patient  had  received  a 
scythe  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  the  scythe  passing  across  had  wounded  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  leg.  Attempts 
were  made  to  get  hold  of  the  vessel  by  enlarging  the  wound,  but  its  depth  was  so  great 
1 that  they  were  fruitless.  An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  shin- 
, bone,  and  the  artery  without  difficulty  secured. — J.  F.  S.] 

i 293.  One  end  of  each  ligature  should  be  cut  off  near  to  the  knot,  and 
I the  other  taken,  by  the  shortest  course,  over  the  edge  or  the  angle  of  the 
I wound.  If  tliis  be  done,  no  accidents,  which  can  properly  be  ascribed  to 
i the  ligatures,  ever  happen.  Ligatures  separate,  even  on  the  largest  arteries, 
^ >n  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  ; on  the  smaller  ones  in  a shorter  space 

^ Vor  Anwenclung  der  Ligalur  bci  Schlagader-W unden.  Freiburg,  1836. 
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of  time.  If  tliey  remain  longer,  tliey  are  retainer!  by  the  surrounding 
granulations,  and  must  be  separated  by  repeated  pulling  and  twisting. 

Cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  thread  near  tlie  knot,  as  recommended  especially  by 
Lawrence  (a),  IIennen  (6),  Delpecii  (c),  Waltiier  («/),  and  others,  is  advantageous,  in- 
asmuch as  the  quick  union  is  less  disturbed,  the  remaining  knot  being  either  enclosed  in 
a cellular  capsule,  or  separated  and  absorbed.  Numerous  experiments,  however  (e),  prove 
that  re-opening  of  the  wound,  suppuration,  fistulous  passages,  and  the  like,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  knots  remaining ; and,  if  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  tying  the  vessels  have 
been  employed,  no  inconvenience  has  been  observed  from  the  retention  of  small  single 
threads,  as  I am  convinced  from  repeated  experience.  For  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
solution  and  absorption  of  the  remaining  knot,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  liga- 
ture should  be  made  with  softened  catgut,  or  with  the  substance  called  by  the  English, 

“ silk-worm-gut,”  [the  silk  tubes  of  the  silk-worm  containing  the  secretiou  from  whicli 
the  silk  is  spun,  stretched  and  dried. — j.  f.  s.,]  or  with  leather  (f).  Attempts  to  tie 
arteries  with  fine  metal  wire  have  also  been  made  {g). 

For  special  apparatus  to  remove  long  retained  ligatures,  see  A.  Lau  (//),  Kluge  and 
VON  Graefe  (i). 

[The  practice  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  was  first  made  public  by  Haire, 
of  Southmiuster,  in  Essex,  as  long  back  as  1786.  He  says  (A) : — “ The  ligatures  some- 
times become  troublesome,  and  retard  tbe  cure.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a sur- 
geon of  great  abilities,  proposed  to  cut  the  ends  of  them  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  thus  j 
leave  them  to  themselves.  By  following  this  plan,  we  have  seen  stumps  healed  in  the  ] 
course  of  ten  days.  The  short  ligature,  thus  left  in,  commonly  made  its  way  out  by  a 
small  opening  in  a short  time,  without  any  trouble,  or  the  patient  being  sensible  of  pain.”  | 
(p.  390.)  In  1813,  Hennen  {1)  says  that  he  adopted  this  practice  at  the  suggestion  of  one  j 
of  his  assistants,  who  believed  it  to  have  been  an  American  invention.  He  treated  j 
several  cases  in  this  way,  and  observes : — “ As  no  inconvenience  whatever  followed,  nor  1 
did  the  small  particle  of  silk  left  behind  give  rise  to  any  apparent  irritation,  I made  a | 
favourable  report  of  the  short-cut  ligatures.”  He  adds,  however,  that,  “ of  the  small  i 
circles  of  silk,  a part  had  come  away  with  the  dressings,  whilst  some  had  floated  out  on  | 
opening  the  little  pustules  which  formed  over  the  face  of  the  stump,  at  the  points  where  | 
the  arteries  had  been  tied.  Some  few  of  the  ligatures  never  made  their  appearance,  and 
the  patients  complained  of  no  uneasiness  whatever.”  (p.  176.)  Guthrie  mentions  that 
this  practice  was  followed  out  successfully  in  the  campaign  of  1813;  and  that,  in  June  ■ 
of  the  following  year,  Delpech  showed  him  several  cases  doing  well  at  Montpellier.  . i 
In  this  year,  also,  Lawrence  read  the  paper  already  alluded  to,  advocating  the  practice  ■ | 
of  cutting  off  the  threads  just  above  the  knot,  and  closing  the  wound.  But  latterly  he  • ; 
does  not  seem  to  hold  so  closely  with  this  practice;  for,  after  making  an  observation  i| 
about  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  viz.,  that  “in  - * 
every  instance  where  you  have  an  expectation  that  the  wound  will  suppurate,  you  may  . i 
cut  off  both  ends,  because  the  knot  will  come  away  with  the  suppuration,”  he  more  re- 
cently  says  (m)  : — “ If  the  wound,  however,  is  likely  to  unite  by  adhesion,  perhaps  the  r 
safest  and  best  method  is  to  cut  off  one  of  the  ends,  and  leave  the  other  hanging  out  of  4i 
the  wound.”  (p.  116.) 

I must  confess  I prefer  retaining  one  end  of  the  ligature,  and  bringing  it  out  of  the  ■ 
wound,  to  cutting  off  both,  as  scarcely  ever  do  we  desire  or  encourage  suppuration  in  a » 
wound,  but  take  every  precaution  to  favour  adhesion.  If  there  be  an  open  wound, 
either  by  a portion  of  the  skin  being  lost  in  the  accident,  and  the  edges  incapable  of  d 


(a)  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vi, 
p.  156. 

( 6)  Observations  on  some  important  Points  in  tlie 
Practice  of  Military  Surgery,  and  the  Arrangement 
and  Police  of  Hospitals.  Edinburgh,  1818.  8vo- 

(c)  Memoire  sur  la  Complication  des  Plaies  et  des 
Ulceres  connuessous  le  nom  de  Pourriture  de  I’hdpi- 
tal,  p.  29,  Paris,  1815;  and,  Chirurgie  Clinique  de 
Montpellier,  vol.  i.  Paris  et  Montpellier,  1823. 
4to.  Observations  et  Ueilexions  sur  la  Ligature  des 
principales  Arteres,  p.  85 

(d)  Fbaenkel,  Pres.  Waltheb,  Dissert,  de  La- 
queis  Arteriarpm  Ueligatione  inservientibus  prope 
ad  nodum  revinctum  resecandis.  Bonmc,  loM. — 
Dieffenb-^ck,  Tiber  das  Abschneiden  der  Unter- 
bindungs  faden  nahe  am  knoten ; in  Rust’s  Maga- 
zin,  vol.  xxiv.  part  i.  p.  17. 

(c)  (tUthbie,  G.  j.,  On  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the 
Extremities,  requiring  Uio  diflerent  operations  of 


Amputation;  with  their  After-treatment.  Ixmdon,  ■ 
1815.  8vo. — Gross  ; in  London  Medical  Repository, 
vol.  vii.  p.  363. 

(/)  Jameson, J.  H.  G.,ObservationsonTniuinijtic  ‘ 
Hoemorrhage ; in  the  Medical  Recorder  for  Modidne 
and  Surgery,  vol.  xi.  Jan.  1827.  . 

(j7)  Levbet;  in  American  Journal  of  Medkal^ 
Sciences,  May,  1829.  ■ 

(A)  Ueber  &ie  Losung  zu  langeliegenbliebendrr  M 
Oder  eingeheilter  Gefass  Ligaturen ; in  Rcsts  M 
Magazin,  vol.  xxiv.  part  i.  9 

fi)  In  VON  Gba^ FE  and  vonWaltheb's  Jour-^B 
nai,  vol.  xvii.  p.  3^59.  9 

(A)  Remarks  on  Mr.  Lucas’s  Practical 
tions  on  .Amputation ; in  Simmons’  Ix>ndon 
dical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  1786.  , r-r. 

(/)  Principles  of  Military  Sui^ery.  2nd  Edit 
Edinburgh,  1820,  8vo. 
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being  bronglit  together,  or  if,  in  a sloughing  sore,  an  artery  be  opened  by  ulceration, 
then  both  ends  may  be  cut  off  without  hesitation ; but  otherwise  it  is  best  to  retain  one, 
were  it  only  that  its  separation  proves  that  another  cause  may  produce  the  fistulous  pas- 
sages which  occasionally  form  in  wounds,  of  which,  perhaps,  nearly  the  whole,  except- 
ing these,  has  healed  quickly  and  kindly. 

The  employment  of  silk-worm  gut  was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  M Sweej^y,  of 
Ireland  (a),  that  of  leather,  or  the  animal  ligatnre,  consisting  of  chamois  leat^r  rolled, 
was  recommended  in  1814  by  Physick,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  according  to  Dr.  KEEp(o), 
thinks  that,  as  it  is  “ made  of  animal  matter,  the  knot,  which  is  all  that  is  left  in  the 
wound,  will  serve  long  enough  to  obliterate  the  artery,  and  be  speedily  removed  by  the 
absorbents,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulty  arising  from  a foreign  body,  however  small. 

Astley  Cooper  had  at  one  time  a fancy  for  catgut  ligatures ; he  says  (c) : — “ Cat- 
gut, employed  as  a ligature,  being  more  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  matter  in  which  it 
is  embedded,  will  be  more  easily  absorbed  than  silk,  or,  if  even  not  absorbed,  will  be 
less  likely  to  excite  irritation  in  the  parts.”  (p.  126.)  He  tied  the  femoral  artery,  in 
a case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  with  this  substance  previously  soaked  in  water  heated  to 
100®  Fahrenheit,  cut  off  both  ends,  and  closed  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster;  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation  the  wound  was  completely  united ; in  three  weeks  he 
walked  about  the  ward  with  a crutch  ; no  kind  of  untoward  symptoms  appeared,  and 
he  was  perfectly  cured  by  the  fifty-fourth  day.  This  practice  may  have  been  pursued 
witli  two  or  three  cases,  but  was  soon  given  up,  though  I do  not  recollect  for  what 
reason.  I have  also  an  indistinct  notion  of  Cooper  having  on  one  occasion  used  an 
isinglass  ligature,  but  I have  not  any  note  on  the  subject  to  refer  to.  He,  however, 
commonly  used  Dutch  twine. 

The  material  now  generally  employed  is  silk  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  artery  to  be  tied.  It  should  be  well  twisted  and  round,  and  should  be  slightly 
waxed  when  used. 

As  regards  the  time  required  for  the  separation  of  ligatures,  it  is  very  various,  and 
may  depend  on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient,  or  on  accidental  causes.  I 
have  known  a ligature  on  the  femoral  artery  come  away  in  ten  days ; but  in  the  last 
case  of  popliteal  aneurism  on  which  I operated  it  did  not  come  out  till  the  fortieth  day. 
My  friend  Caxlaway  tells  me,  that  very  recently,  in  a similar  case,  he  has  withdrawn 
a ligature  four  months  after  its  application ; and  my  friend  Guthrie,  that  a short  time 
ago  he  had  pulled  away  a ligature  from  the  brachial  artery  which  had  remained  four 
months  after  amputation  of  the  arm.  There  is  also  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  a. 
preparation  of  a ligature  which  had  been  applied  to  the  femoral  artery,  and  remained 
in  file  stump,  I cannot  exactly  say  upon  the  artery,  till  death,  six  months  after. 

Sometimes  the  ligature  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  many  weeks  in  consequence 
of  the  agonizing  pain  produced  when  even  very  gently  pulled.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  presumed  that  a nerve  has  been  included  in  the  ligature,  as  happened  with  a 
a patient  of  Chop  art’s,  in  which  it  remained  till  death ; and  the  parts  are  in  our  mu- 
seum at  St.  Thomas’s.  The  like  untoward  accident  befel  our  celebrated  naval  hero, 
Lord  Nelson,  whose  arm  was  amputated  at  the  attack  on  Teneriffe  ; the  ligature  was 
retained  several  months,  and  caused  him  violent  agony,  but  was  at  last  removed  by 
Dr.  Beattie. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  artery  is  not  perfectly  sealed  up  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a ligature ; and  when  the  thread  begins  to  nlcerate  the  vessel  begins  to  bleed  : 
this  occurred  many  years  ago,  in  a case  in  which  my  friend  Green  tied  the  subclavian 
arterj-  for  axillary  aneurism.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  operation,  an  arterial 
bleeding  to  the  amount  of  a pint  occurred  from  the  wound  ; it  was,  however,  stopped  by 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  firm  pressure,  after  which  cold  wet  linen  was  applied,  no  further 
bleeding  ensued,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  the  ligature  came  away.  The  wound 
healed,  except  a small  sinus  from  whence  there  was  only  a slight  discharge,  which  con- 
tinued open.  From  this  about  midnight  of  the  31st  of  October,  exactly  thirteen  weeks 
•atter  the  operation,  a sudden  jet  of  blood  occurred  whilst  he  was  asleep,  but  was  easily 
r stopped  by  pressure.  On  the  following  evening,  whilst  he  was  voiding  his  water,  the 
rmenal  bleeding  again  recurred  in  a jet  and  as  large  as  the  aperture  of  the  sinus  would 
' Pressure,  however,  soon  checked  it,  and,  after  having  been  kept  for  an  hour  was 

wunurawn  and  cold  wash  only  applied.  He  slowly  recovered  without  further  accident. 

extreme  and  very  uncommon  case,  is  a good  example  of  the  ad- 

antage  of  leaving  the  parts  at  rest  and  undisturbed,  if  the  hmmorrhage  can  be  stayed 

■ rSMi.r.  j («)  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal,  vol.  xiv.  p 18 
[(Cuo^a’s'nictionMy."^  ®f  ^0  Aorta;  in  his  and 
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by  pressure  and  cold  lotions.  Had  the  ligature  been  pulled  about  in  the  first  instance, 
fatal  bleeding  would  most  probably  have  occurred,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  done  other  than  tie  the  arteria  innorniiiata,  a favourable  result  from  which  could 
scarcely  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  What  the  actual  condition  of  the  artery 
was  throughout  the  course,  of  the  case  was  not  ascertained,  as  the  patient  still  lives,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  it  had  assumed  such  a state  as  that  which  will  be  presently  (p.  .31  .'i) 
adverted  to  in  some  cases  under  the  younger  Cline. 

I believe  the  safest  and  best  plan  is,  generally  speaking,  to  leave  the  ligature  to  be 
ejected  from  the  wound  by  the  suppurating  process.  It  should  never  be  pulled  vio- 
lently till  some  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied ; nor  should  it  ever  be  jerked  under  the 
notion  of  favouring  its  abstraction  The  degree  of  its  fixity  should  be  daily  ascertained 
by  steady  and  gentle  pulling ; if  it  yield,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  separated  from  the 
vessel,  though  such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  a coil  of  the  thread  may  have  remained 
accidentally  in  the  wound,  and  unwinds  by  the  pull ; but  if  the  ligature  continue  to  follow 
the  draught  upon  it,  usually  it  can  be  withdrawn.  If  it  will  not  come  out  forthwith  it 
must  be  left,  and  the  same  practice  repeated  daily  till  it  does  come  out.  Sometimes  the 
thread  has  not  ulcerated  through  the  vessel,  of  which  the  obliteration  is  not  completed  in 
the  usual  time,  and  then,  if  the  ligature  be  violently  dragged,  secondary  bleeding  will  en- 
sue ; or  the  ligature  may  have  separated,  and  its  knot  be  entangled  by  the  granulations 
around  it.  This  obstacle  is  commonly  soon  overcome  by  absorption  of  the  granulations 
between  the  knot  and  the  skin,  and  may  be  usually  waited  for  without  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  if  the  ligature  do  not  come  away,  it 
is  necessarily  still  around  the  artery,  which  is  generally  not  the  case. 

Some  surgeons,  when  a ligature  has  been  long  retained,  pass  a probe  by  its  side,  as 
low  as  it  will  descend,  and  then  twist  thread  and  probe  round  till  both  come  away  to- 
gether. But  I prefer  the  younger  Cline’s  practice  of  putting  a thin  whalebone  spring 
upon  the  thread,  the  constant  pull  of  which  upon  the  knot  makes  it  press  against  tlie 
obstacle  which  prevents  its  coming  away,  and  produces  ulceration,  which  sets  it  free  often 
in  the  course  of  the  day ; but  if  not,  the  thread  must  be  daily  twisted  on  the  spring,  .so 
as  to  keep  it  tight  till  it  comes  away.  Another  method  is  to  roll  the  thread  close  up  to 
the  wound,  on  a bit  of  bougie  or  wood,  and  prevent  its  uncoiling  by  fixing  it  with  ad- 
hesive plaster,  but  the  former  plan  is  preferable. — J.  F.  S.] 

294.  Torsion,  or  the  twisting  of  arteries,  {^Torsio  Arteriarum,^  AU- 
tinctly  mentioned  of  old  by  G-alen  (a),  has,  in  modern  times,  been  pro- 
posed, and  proved  by  experiments  on  animals,  by  Amussat  {b)  and, 
Thierry  (c),  as  a safe  mode  of  stanching  the  bleeding  from  arteries. 
Liber  {d)  has  repeated  the  same  experiments  in  Germany.  Velpeau 
first  used  torsion  on  the  human  subject.  Amussat,  Fricke,  Dieffex- 
BACH,  and  others,  have  made  numerous  experiments  of  the  kind  (e). 

295.  The  changes  produced  by  the  torsion  of  arteries  are,  1st,  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries  are  circularly  divided  or  torn  for  some 
lines  above  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  they  approximate  and  shrink  away 
from  the  cellular  coat,  and,  by  retracting  into  the  canal,  form  a blind  sac 
or  valve,  which  may  be  called  the  inner  valve  ; 2nd,  an  external  valve  (like 
a monk’s  hood)  is  formed  out  of  the  above-named  cellular  coat,  which 
completely  closes  the  mouth  of  the  artery ; 3rd,  a blood-clot  is  invariably 
formed,  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  tlie  artery  ; 4th,  infiammation  and 
plastic  exudation  taking  place  in  the  torn  inner  and  middle  arterial  coats, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  its  walls  which  touch  each  other  be- 
come united  ; 5th,  suppuration  and  ulceration  may,  indeed,  occur  in  the 
arteries  in  question,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  noticed,  neither  are 
they,  in  any  case,  necessarily  connected  therewith ; 6th,  the  canal  of  the 


(a)  Galen  (Metli.  Medic,  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  p.  318. 
Edit.  KUhn)  say8,  on  this  point:  x<t)  ^ort^cc 

^ a^rtjptct,  I?/  fiira  <ruura 
ayKtfp(p  a.vitrunTCj  ti  aec)  fjuir^ius^ 

(b)  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  vol.  xx. 
Aug.  1829,  p.606. 

(c)  De  la  Torsion  des  Arlorcs.  Paris,  1820. 


(d)  Hecker's  Annalen,  vol.  xv.  p.  185-196. 
Feb. 18.0. 

(<»)  Schrader,  Dissert,  de  Torsione  Arteriorum. 
Berol.,  1^0.  8vo. — Velpeau,  Meraoire  sur  la  (Vs* 
sation  spontan^  des  Hemorrhagiestraumatiquoa  et 
les  moyens,  qui  danaquclquescas  pourraient  seryir 
des  succedanes  a la  ligature  des  arteros ; in  the  Ga- 
zette Modicale,  vol.  i.  No.  48.  Nov.  1830. 
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artery  grows  too'ether  up  to  the  next  collateral  branchj  and  is  converted 
into  an  impervious  thread.  In  these  changes,  produced  by  torsion  of 
arteries,  perfect  accordance  with  those  produced  by  ligature  is  observed. 
If  the  torsion  be  not  sufficient,  the  knot  may  untu'ist  itself,  and  bleeding 
take  place.  By  its  proper  contraction  and  also  by  its  shortening,  pro- 
duced by  the  torsion,  the  artery  is  retracted  into  the  soft  parts,  which 
offers  some  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood,  although  at  every  pulsation  it 
is  somewhat  projected. 

[In  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  hcemorrhage,  John  Hunter  makes  some  observa- 
tions which  may  here  be  very  suitably  introduced  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  torsion. 

“ Another  mode  of  suppressing  hsemorrhage,”  says  he  (a),  “ arises  out  of  the 
natural,  and  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  natural.  It  is  a property  in  flexible 
bodies  to  have  their  diameters  contracted  as  they  are  lengthened ; in  arteries  this  might 
be  carried  to  a great  degree  when  permanent  efi'ects  are  to  be  produced.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  lengthened  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  contractile  power ; for 
this  is  the  way  Nature  takes  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  ruptured  vessels.  Thus  we  see  that 
arteries  which  are  lacerated  will  more  readily  stop  bleeding  than  if  cut  with  a sharp 
instrument,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  miller  related  by  Cheselden,  and  this  is 
the  way  nature  takes  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  navel  string  in  beasts.  Surgeons  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this ; but  farriers  and  gelders  do,  as  their  practice  of  tearing  the  artery 
through,  in  gelding  animals,  shows.” 

Upon  this  Palmer  observes  (a) “The  principle  of  torsion,  as  practised  by  several 
of  the  French  surgeons,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  here  laid  down  in  respect 
of  lacerated  arteries  ; that  is,  the  extremity  of  the  artery  is  drawn  to  a point,  and  does  not 
return  to  its  original  calibre,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its  elasticity.  We 
may  also  further  add  that  the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  tunics,  which  gene- 
rally happens  on  these  occasions,  will  tend  to  occlude  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  still 
more  completely  by  entangling  the  blood  among  the  lacerated  fibres,  and  promoting  its 
coagulation.  But  how  far  the  first  of  these  efi’ects,  or  the  obliteration  of  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  depends  on  the  destruction  of  any  vital  property,  as  of  muscular  contractility, 
may  well  be  questioned,  since  the  same  efi'ect  takes  place  on  dead  arteries  when  simi- 
larly treated.”  (pp.  539,  40.)] 

296.  Various  methods  of  using  torsion  have  been  proposed. 

According  to  Amussat,  the  artery  should  be  taken  hold  of,  and  drawn 
out  five  or  six  lines  above  the  surface  of  the  wound,  by  forceps  of  suitable 
breadth,  and  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  closing  them ; the  vessel  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  with  another  pair  of  for- 
ceps which  have  rounded  and  rough  points,  or  with  a small  knife,  so  that 
it  may  be  entirely  isolated.  At  the  point  where  the  artery  still  remains 
in  contact  with  the  soft  parts,  it  is  to  be  seized  and  fixed  with  the  second 
pair  of  forceps,  or  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  artery  is  then 
to  be  turned  round  upon  its  axis  until  the  end  is  torn  off,  when  the  bleed- 
ing is  certainly  stopped.  Below  the  fixed  part  no  blood  is  found  in  the 
canal  of  the  artery.  If  no  forceps  be  at  hand,  the  artery,  in  pressino- 
teases,  may  (as  was  proposed  by  Galen)  be  pierced  with  a needle  or  with 
a nail,  and  so  twisted  round. 

Thierry  seizes  the  artery  with  a pair  of  broad  forceps  which  shut  close, 
but  neither  fixes  the  vessel  nor  draws  it  out.  In  small  arteries  four,  in 
larger  six,  and  in  the  largest  ten  turns  may  be  made,  without  going  so  far 
las  to  tear  the  vessel  through. 

I According  to  Fricke,  the  artery  should  be  gently  drawn  out  six  or 
Iseven  lines,  but  not  fixed,  so  that  the  twisting  may  not  extend  to  the  part 
Iwiiere  the  artery  is  still  connected  with  the  other  parts.  The  artery  tlius 
Iheld  should  be  separated  by  another  pair  of  forceps  from  the  surrounding 
Iparts.  For  holding  the  vessel  Fricke  employs  a pair  of  simple  forceps, 

I (a)  I.«ctures;  Palmer’s  Edition. 
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the  fine  teeth  of  which  do  not  lock  into,  but  only  meet,  each  otlier,  and 
furnished  with  a stud  at  the  upper  part  of  one  limb,  which,  on  pressing 
the  forceps,  fits  into  a hole  in  the  other  limb,  to  prevent  its  slipping 
sideways.  In  twisting,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  must  be  so  placed 
on  the  limbs  of  the  forceps  that  they  move  as  if  in  a ring.  The  twisting 
should  be  continued  till  a piece  of  the  artery  is  torn  off,  for  which,  usually, 
eight  or  nine  twists  are  necessary  ; we  may  then  be  sure  that  the  external 
valve  is  formed,  though  not  so  if  we  only  give  a certain  number  of  turns, 
after  Thierry’s  mode  of  proceeding.  In  the  smaller  arteries,  a certain 
number  of  turns  may  be  made,  according  to  their  size,  or  the  turning 
continued  till  the  artery  is  torn  off. 


Dieffenbach  uses  the  same  kind  of  forceps  as  Rust,  except  that  they  are  rather 
broader.  Kluge  has  proposed  a peculiar  apparatus,  by  which  the  twisting  of  the  artery 
upon  its  axis  is  efifected,  by  means  of  a spiral  feather  attached  to  a pair  of  forceps  (a). 

297.  Experience  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  sufficiently  proved  that 
by  torsion,  bleeding  may  be  with  certainty  stanched,  even  from  the  largest 
vessels.  The  advantages  derived  from  torsion,  in  comparison  with  the 
ligature  of  arteries,  are,  that,  as  in  torsion,  no  foreign  body  remains  in 
the  wound,  the  quick  union  ensues  more  certainly  than  in  ligature,  in 
which  the  remaining  threads,  whether  cut  oft’  or  drawn  over  the  edge'of 
the  wound,  act  as  foreign  bodies  retarding  that  process;  and  that  in 
sudden  accidents  the  surgeon  can  effect  the  torsion  of  arteries  alone,  and 
without  assistance.  These  circumstances  do  not,  however,  seem  to  me 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question  upon  the  absolute  preference  of  torsion 
over  ligature.  In  reference  to  quick  union,  Dieffenbach  (b)  has  raised 
a doubt,  whether  the  knot  made  in  the  artery  should  not  also,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  considered  as  a foreign  body,  in  a wound  to  be  healed  by  prima 
intentio ; whether  it  may  not  produce  suppuration  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, although,  as  shown  by  experiment,  it  unites  immediately  with 
the  neighbouring  parts ; and  whether,  on  account  of  the  quick  union  of 
the  torn  and  twisted  trunk,  it  may  not  the  more  easily  suppurate,  and  after- 
bleeding take  place.  In  cases  of  torsion  of  arteries  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  in  simple  wounds  especially  disposed  to  quick  union,  namely, 
in  those  of  the  face,  the  result  was  not  in  favour  of  torsion,  inasmuch  as 
suppuration  followed  it  more  commonly  than  after  ligature  of  the  vessels. 
Pulling  out  the  artery,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  lines,  disturbs,  in  the 
large  arteries,  their  connexion  with  their  sheath,  up  to  the  next  collateral 
branch,  and  produces  injurious  consequences.  This  is  not,  liowever,  to  be 
feared  in  the  smaller  arteries.  By  the  tearing  and  bruising  of  the  arterial 
coats  in  torsion,  separate  fragments  of  the  coats  die  off,  and  suppurate.  In 
an  artery  wounded  near  a large  collateral  branch,  torsion  is  always  less  to 
be  depended  on,  because  here  the  necessary  space  for  the  formation  of  the 
blood-clot  is  diminished  by  the  knotting  of  the  artery  (c).  The  second 
advantage,  namely,  that  torsion  can  be  performed  without  assistance,  is 
still  important : however,  here  also  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  with 
tlie  close-shutting  forceps,  the  ligature  may  usually  be  applied  without  the 
aid  of  assistants  with  little  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that,  whatever  dexterity  a person  may  possess,  it  is  commonly 
very  difficult  to  take  hold  of  arteries  which  run  in  thick  cellular  tissue,  to 

•'a)  Compare  Rust’s  Handbuch  der  Chirurgic,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  Koch's  Forceps;  in  vos  GraKfs  and 
Waltufp’s  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  partiii.  p.  496. 

(b)  In  Rust,  just  cited,  p.  287.  (c)  Alwve  cited,  p.  30. 
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draw  them  out,  and  to  isolate  tliem  from  surrounding  parts  ; and  that  deep 
lying  arteries,  which  can  be  taken  liold  of  only  witli  great  trouble,  may,  in 
general,  be  more  easily  secured  by  ligature  than  by  torsion.  1 he  pain  is 
usually  about  the  same  in  botli  proceedings  ; but  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  out  and  isolate  the  arteries,  torsion  must  always  be  the 
more  painful  operation. 

Dupuytren  (a)  asserts  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  distinguished  practitioners, 
the  consequences  of  torsion  are  inflammation  and  suppuration  along  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels ; that  it  is  often  insufficient ; frequently,  from  many  circumstances,  impracticable ; 
and  that,  after  fruitless  trials,  the  ligature  must  be  made.  Lokch  (b)  denies  the  bad 
results  which  torsion  effected  in  various  cases  of  Delpech’s,  and  does  not  believe  that 
suppuration  in  the  sheath  of  the  artery  ean  be  ascribed  to  it.  Just  so  does  Textor  (c), 
but  especially  Fricke  (d),  who,  by  numerous  experiments,  sufficiently  proved  the  im- 
portance of  torsion,  and  has  set  aside  many  groundless  objections  to  it.  Compare  also, 
Elster  (e),  Brajiberger  (/). 

[I  have  never  employed  torsion,  and,  not  being  convinced  of  its  having  any  preference 
over  ligatures,  do  not  think  it  probable  I shall  resort  to  it ; but  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  Dieffenbach,  Dupuytren,  and  Chelius,  are  not  to  me  very  satisfactory.  The 
safety  of  torsion  can  scarcely  be  denied,  even  if  reference  only  be  made  to  Ferne’s 
remarkable  case,  in  1737,  mentioned  by  Cheselden  (g),  in  which  “ the  aiTQ  of  a miller, 
together  with  his  scapula,  was  torn  off  from  his  body  by  a rope  winding  round  it,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  to  the  cogs  of  a.  mill.  The  vessels,  being  thus  stretched,  bled 
very  little ; the  arteries  and  nerves  were  drawn  out  of  the  arm  ; and  the  surgeons  first 
called  placed  them  within  the  wound,  and  dressed  it  superficially.  Next  day  he  was 
taken  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  but  the  dressings  were  not  removed  for  some  days.  The 
patient  had  no  severe  symptoms,  and  the  wound  was  cured  by  superficial  dressings  only, 
the  natural  skin  being  left  almost  sufficient  to  cover  it.”  (p.  321.)  We  have  also  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Museum  an  example  of  torsion  of  the  femoral  artery,  accidentally  effected 
by  the  coil  of  a cable,  into  which  a sailor  had  stepped,  being  unwound  by  lowering  the 
anchor,  and  tearing  off  the  limb  through  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; in  this  case,  as  pro- 
bably in  Ferne’s,  the  cellular  tissue  is  dragged  beyond  the  torn  end  of  the  vessel  for  an 
inch  at  least,  and  twisted  round,  so  that  the  vessel  and  tissue  together  resemble  a long 
narrow  cone.  No  haemorrhage  followed,  and  the  man  was  brought  to  Guy’s  Hospital, 
where  amputation  above  the  injured  part  was  performed  by  Astlet  Cooper,  who  was 
accustomed  to  mention  the  case  in  his  lectures. — J.  F.  S.] 

298.  After  this  review  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  tor- 
sion of  arteries,  an  absolute  preference  can  only  be  given  to  it  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  very  important  that  no  foreign  body  should  be  left  in 
the  wound,  as  in  injury  to  the  epiploic,  mesenteric  arteries,  and  the  like. 
In  inflamed,  bony,  or  otherwise  degenerated  arterial  coats,  torsion  has  a 
satisfactory  result  as  rarely  as  ligature,  although  Kohler  (A)  asserts  that 
even  bony  vessels  may  be  twisted  with  good  eftect,  which  Fricke  (i)  has 
confirmed  by  experiment.  Of  the  various  modes  of  applying  torsion  that 
proposed  by  Fricke  is  to  be  preferred. 

299.  As  a means  of  stanching  bleeding  from  wounded  vessels,  the  inter- 
weaving of  vessels,  recently  proposed  by  Stilling  {K),  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  divided  end  of  an  artery  is  passed  through  a cleft 
formed  in  its  own  walls,  and  is  so  closed  that  no  blood  can  flow  out.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  somewhat  drawn  out  with  forceps,  tlie  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  divided  or  thrust  back,  and  compressing  forceps  applied  at  a distance 
from  tlie  edge  of  the  artery,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  its 


(j)  Legons  Orales,  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 

(o)  Rust’s  Magasin,  vol.  xxxvii. 
y)  J’bobiep's  Notizcn,  No.  723,  May  1831. 

(a)  Annalen  der  Chirurg.  Abtheilung  des  allg. 

in  Hamburg,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

/ 1832. 

1/ j Torsion  der  Arterien  ; in  Horn’s 

Archiv.,  1835,  parti,  and  ii. 


J?)  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  11th  Edit., 
1778. 

(A)  Heckeb’s  Annalen,  vol.  xv.  p.  j, 

0)  Above  q^uoted,  p.  164. 

(It)  Die  Get  as3  durch  schlingung,  eine  neue  Me- 
thode,Blutungenausgrosseren  Getassen  7Aistillen. 
Marburg,  1834. 
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area.  Tlie  vessel  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  transversely  close  to  its  edge,  is  to 
.be  a little  flattened,  and  the  point  of  a lancet-shaped  knife  is  to  be  thrust 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel)  at  a distance  of  half  or  a whole  line 
from  the  lateral  edge  of  the  flattened  artery,  and  at  a distance  from  its 
aperture  equal  to  its  breadth,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel  through  its 
upper  wall,  and  pushed  through  it  and  the  under  wall,  so  that  a bridge  Is 
formed,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  arterJ^  In 
withdrawing  the  knife,  the  cleft  in  the  lower  wall  which,  on  account  of  the 
converging  edge  of  the  knife,  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  in  the  upper 
wall,  is  to  be  carefully  lengthened  ; a pair  of  close  interweaving  forceps,  an- 
swering to  the  size  of  the  cleft,  is  to  be  carried  from  the  under  wall  through 
botli  clefts,  so  that,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  the  instrument  pro- 
jects from  one  to  three  lines  out  of  the  upper  cleft  The  other  forceps 
may  now  be  withdrawn.  The  interweaving  forceps  are  next  to  be  some- 
what opened,  and,  by  means  of  a probe-shaped  instrument  which  enters  one 
or  two  lines  deep  into  the  tube  of  the  artery,  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
a fold  of  the  cut  edge  of  the  end  of  the  artery  between  the  open  branches 
of  the  interweaving  forceps,  by  bending  the  end  of  the  artery  backwards 
over  their  upper  surface,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thrusting  between  them  the 
end  of  the  vessel.  As  the  probe-shaped  instrument  is  withdrawn,  the  for- 
ceps are  closed,  and  the  end  of  the  artery  which  they  hold  is  drawn  into 
the  double  cleft.  The  compressing  forceps  may  be  now  laid  aside,  the  end 
of  the  vessel  held  by  the  interweaving  forceps  drawn  backwards,  and,  if  no 
bleeding  follows,  these  also  may  be  removed.  The  processes  after  inter- 
weaving agree  with  those  which  follow  after  ligature  and  torsion.  The 
vessel,  besides,  must  be  more  than  a line  in  diameter,  and  easily  accessible 
to  the  eye  and  hands.  Stilling  has  also  proposed  interweaving  for  the 
veins : his  experiments  have,  however,  been  only  made  on  beasts  and  on  the 
dead  human  body. 

300.  The  astringent  styptic  remedies,  turpentine,  kreosote,  tannin,  em- 
ployed to  stanch  bleeding,  produce  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  extremity 
of  the  artery,  and,  perhaps,  a quicker  coagulation  of  the  blood.  To  these 
belong  cold  water,  brandy,  Theden’s  arquebusade,  alum,  blue  vitriol,  and 
so  on.  The  colder  these  remedies  are  applied,  the  more  pow'erfully  do  they 
act.  They  may  also  be  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  which  case  they 
seem  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  vessels  mechanically,  as  gum  kino,  gum 
arabic,  colophonium,  and  so  on.  Their  action,  especially  as  they  are  most 
commonly  accompanied  with  pressure  on  the  wound,  is  always  injurious  to 
the  healing:  they  increase  the  inflammation,  prevent  the  quick  union, and 
are  not  preservative  against  after-bleeding.  Their  use,  therefore,  is  confined 
to  bleeding  from  small  vessels,  from  mucous  membranes,  and  to  so-called 
parenchymatous  bleedings.  According  to  the  experiments  made  upon  beasts 
and  men  by  von  Graefe  {a)  w'ith  Binelli’s  water,  a wad  of  linen  soaked 
in  it,  and  pressed  against  the  wounded  surface  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  will 
quickly  and  permanently  stanch  bleeding  from  botli  small  and  large  ves- 
sels, (even  from  the  femoral  artery  in  amputation  of  tlie  thigh,  and  from 
the  carotid  in  a horse,)  without  any  other  assistance,  without  the  least  jimn 
in  the  wound,  without  discoloration  of  its  surface,  without  tlie  production 
of  a slough,  and  without  any  local  or  general  inconvenience.  Examination 

(a)  Journal  fur  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  18.30. — Simon,  Hiss.  de.\quai  Binklli  et  KroiMOti 
vol.  xviii.  p.  2,  vol.  xvii.  p.  650,  vol.  xxvi.  partiii.  virtute  stypticfi,  Berol.,  i8J3,  assigns  to  it, 
p.  505.  Maubocordato,  Tiber  die  dynamischo  experiments,  scarcely  more  influence  than  coW 
VVirkung  des  BiNELi.i’schen  Wasscrs.  WDrzburg,  water. 
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of  the  vessel,  the  bleeding  from  which  has  been  thus  stanched,  presented 
its  moutli  completely  closed  by  a clot,  which  extended  up  to  a considerable 
distance.  The  chemical  examination  of  this  water  has  hitherto  discovered, 
besides  a slight  empyreuma,  no  very  active  substance,  viz.,  neither  alkalis, 
acids,  salts  nor  metals;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  active. principle  is 
kreosote,  and  that  kreosote  water  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Unfortunately, 
neither  the  experiments  of  other  persons  nor  my  own  with  BinelIiI  s or 
with  kreosote  water,  have  had  any  satisfactory  results. 

301.  Cauterization,  that  is,  the  application  of  a hot  iron  upon  the 
mouth  of  a wounded  vessel,  produces  a slough,  which  closes  the  opening  in 
the  vessel ; a clot  forms  in  its  cavity,  and  plastic  exudation  is  tlie  result  of 
the  inflammatory  process  by  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  united.  As 
the  slough  may  separate  too  quickly,  and  the  bleeding  recur,  (for,  after  the 
application  of  the  heated  iron,  profuse  suppuration  always  occurs,)  its  use 
must  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  many  small 
vessels  which  cannot  be  tied,  or  where  styptic  remedies  and  compression 
are  insufficient ; for  instance,  in  severe  bleedings,  after  operations  in  the 
mouth.  The  other  remedies  formerly  employed  for  stanching  bleeding 
are  to  be  entirely  rejected. 

302.  When  the  bleeding  is  stanched,  the  surgeon  must  be  particularly 
careful  to  prevent  its  recurrence  (after-bleeding.)  The  patient  must  be 
kept  very  quiet ; he  must,  in  important  cases,  be  watched  by  intelligent 
assistants,  e.specially  if  the  sympathetic  fever  should  be  very  severe.  If 
after-bleeding  take  place,  it  must  come  either  from  vessels  which  had  not 
been  tied,  or  on  which  the  ligatures  have  become  loose,  or  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wound  where  no  vessel  can  be  perceived.  It  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  after-bleeding  whether  the  stanching  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  the  compression  of  the  wound,  the 
use  of  cold  water,  or  by  loosening  the  dressings  and  tying  the  vessels.  In 
severe  inflammatory  fever,  the  bleeding  often  ceases  after  a large  blood- 
letting, and  the  use  of  cold  applications  to  the  wound.  Bleeding  in  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  wound  occurs  either  from  the  too  early  loosening  of 
the  ligatures,  from  ulceration  of  the  arteries,  or  from  a debilitated  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  and  a disposition  to  fluidity  in  the  blood.  In  the  former 
case,  it  depends  on  the  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  the  size  and  situation  of  the  vessels,  whether  they  are  to  be  tied  in  the 
wound,  whether  pressure  and  styptic  remedies  are  to  be  applied,  or  whether 
the  principal  trunk  of  the  artery  is  to  be  secured  above  the  wound.  In  the 
latter  case,  local  styptic  remedies,  pressure,  even  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  (1),  or  tying  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  above  the  wound,  are  proper  ; 
and  a strengthening  treatment,  combined  with  acids,  suitable  to  the  general 
state  of  the  constitution  (a). 

After-bleeding  readily  occurs,  if  the  ligature  be  placed  close  beneath  a large  collateral 
branch,  as  also  in  morbidly  changed  arterial  coats,  in  which  ulceration  readily  takes 
place.  If  the  arteries  have  become  bony,  the  safest  way  to  guard  against  bleeding  is 
to  insert  a linen  cylinder  into  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  to  apply  (not  too  tightly)  a 
broad  ligature  around  it  (2),  as  mentioned  below,  (p.  318,)  or  to  use  torsion  {par.  298.) 

[( 1 ) The  subject  of  after  or  secondary  bleeding  is  of  so  great  interest  to  surgeons”  and 
of  so  serious  consequence  to  patients, — not  whose  limbs  only,  but  even  whose  life  depends 
upon  ite  proper  and  prompt  treatment,— that  I feel  no  need  of  apologizing  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  following  clinical  observations  made  many  years  since,  by  the  younger 
Cline,  on  two  cases  which  were  under  his  care.  These  have  never  been  published 
and  as  I have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  notes,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
(a)  Ileidelbergcr  klinischen  Aimalen,  vol.  iii.  p.  'Xi7 
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insert  them  here,  believing  tliem  interesting  and  valuable,  as  having  been  treated  with 
a different  view  of  the  operation  of  the  actual  cautery  to  that  generally  held.  I wish, 
also,  to  put  forward  the  just  claim  of  my  esteemed  and  skilful  master  (whose  early  death 
removed  him  from  a course  of  professional  usefulness  to  the  great  establishment  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  surgeons,  and  to  the  students  by  whom  he  w'as  attended,  and  deprived 
the  profession  of  one  of  its  most  able  and  upright  members)  to  the  re-employment,  at 
least  in  England,  of,  in  many  cases,  that  invaluable  remedy,  the  actual  cautery  ; which, 
like  numerous  other  remedies  of  Ancient  Surgery,  had  been  thrown  aside  in  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  of  the  fondness  for  new  remedies  whicli,  in  our  profession,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

CASES  OF  AFTER-BLEEDING  IN  WHICH  THE  ACTUAL  CAUTERY  WAS  EMPLOYED,  AND 
CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  THEREON,  BY  HENRV  CLINE  THE  YOUNGER. 

Case  1. — G.  G.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  a post-boy,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  Jan.  24,  1815,  with  a compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg,  caused  by  the  wheel 
of  his  carriage  passing  over  it,  he  having  slipped  whilst  getting  on  the  bar,  and  fallen 
beneath.  Both  bones  were  broken,  but  did  not  protrude  through  the  wound,  although 
they  evidently  communicated  with  it.  The  edges  were  brought  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  and,  the  limb  having  been  placed  in  splints,  an  evaporating  lotion  was  applied. 
On  the  27th,  as  his  bowels  had  not  been  relieved  since  his  admission,  and,  as  febrile  symp- 
toms had  appeared,  he  was  ordered  a dose  of  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
immediately,  and  fever  mixture  with  three  drops  of  laudanum  every  six  hours.  Up  to 
this  time  the  case  was  going  on  well,  but  the  medicine  produced  seven  or  eight  stools 
next  day,  and  at  the  visit  on  the  29th  he  had  passed  eight  or  nine  more.  The  result  of 
the  necessary  frequent  movements  appeared  this  morning  in  the  violent  inflammation 
with  which  the  limb  had  become  attacked,  accompanied  with  gangrenous  vesication. 
Chalk  mixture,  with  aromatic  confection,  was  ordered ; the  purging  continued,  how- 
ever, through  the  night,  but  on  the  following  day,  Feb.  1,  it  was  checked.  He  had 
a quick  pulse,  white  but  not  furred  tongue,  and  good  appetite.  The  leg  was  now 
extensively  inflamed,  and  suppuration  having  commenced,  a poultice  was  applied. 
Early  on  the  following  day  his  bowels  were  again  disturbed  ten  or  twelve  times; 
sloughy  ulceration  had  occurred  above  the  outer  ankle,  and  on  the  4th  Feb.  another 
slough  upon  the  instep  ; and  a piece  of  the  shin-bone  being  loose,  was  removed.  The 
discharge  was  very  great  and  offensive.  The  fever  mixture  was  continued,  a grain  of 
opium  given  nightly,  and  rhubarb  bolus  twice  a week.  The  limb,  which  to  this  time 
had  been  on  the  side,  was  now  placed  on  the  heel  with  the  knee  bent,  in  a thigh-fracture 
box,  and  the  poultice  continued.  This  position,  however,  was  not  comfortable,  and  next 
day  the  limb  was  taken  from  the  box,  and  on  the  day  following  put  in  a leg-fracture 
box,  which  suited  well.  On  the  9th  Feb,  it  was  thonght  advisable  to  improve  his  living 
by  giving  some  porter,  but,  as  in  the  course  of  the  day  there  was  a little  bleeding  from 
the  wound,  it  was  not  continued.  He,  however,  went  on  well  till  the  1 5th,  when  a 
patient  falling  over  the  bed  jarred  his  leg,  and  bleeding  from  the  wound  ensued  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  ounces.  On  the  2lsf  a sympathetic  abscess  in  the  groin  was 
opened.  His  constitntion  continued  fighting  with  the  ailment,  but  another  piece  of  bone 
was  discharged,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  shin-bone  protruded  considerably  through  the 
wound.  His  powers  at  last  began  to  fail,  and  amputation,  which  could  no  longer  be 
avoided,  was  performed,  on  9th  April,  above  the  knee,  by  my  friend  Travers,  whose 
patient  he  had  become  by  the  death  of  the  surgeon  under  whom  he  had  been  admitted. 
Three  ligatures  were  applied,  and  he  went  on  exceedingly  well,  improving  in  health 
daily,  till  the  evening  of  the  29th,  when  a severe  arterial  bleeding,  to  the  amount  of  a 
pint  and  a half,  occurred ; the  ligatures  had  come  away  on  the  16t/(,  but  that  on  the 
femoral  artery  still  remained.  The  bleeding  continued  through  the  following  day,  and 
although  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied,  he  lost  three  pints  of  blood  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  A solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  applied  to  tlie  surface  of  the  stump, 
and  cold  wet  cloths  over  it,  and  the  bowels  cleared  with  castor  oil. 

May  1,  1 p.  M.  Free  bleeding  to  the  amount  of  a pint  took  place;  at  half-past  tiro, 
another  pint,  and  smaller  quantities  continued  to  flow  till  11  a.m.,  when  eight  ounces 
more  escaped.  Six  grains  of  powdered  digitalis  were  given  in  divided  doses  before 
8 A.M.,  which  reduced  the  pulse  considerably,  bnt  witliout  arresting  the  bleeding, 
though  he  had  become  very  weak  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat.  Ten  drops  of 
laudanum  every  six  hours  were  then  ordered,  but  he  continued  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  vomited  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning  (a). 

(a)  Thus  far  is  from  the  dresser's  and  my  own  notes,  but  the  remainder  of  the  case  is  from  m> 
master’s  narrative, — J.  1’’.  S. 
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A.t  4,  P.M.,  Lis  surgeon  being  ill,  I was  requested  to  see  On  removing  the 

coagulura,  a ligature  was  found  and  withdrawn;  the  blood  flowed  from  a sinus  which 
would  admit  the  finger,  and  up  this  a piece  of  sponge  was  introduced,  the  tourniquet 
taken  off,  and  the  stump  kept  cool  with  Goulard’s  wash.  A gram  of  superacetate  of 
lead  was  ordered  at  5,  p.m.,  and  to  be  repeated  at  C,  P.  m.  The  vomiting  soon  after 
returned,  and  continued  during  the  evening  ; but  he  got  a little  sleep. 

Maij  2,  1,  A.M.  The  sponge  having  slipped  out,  was  replaced;  but  bleeding  did  not 
return,  and  at  noon  it  was  removed.  A small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was 
given  to  produce  a stool,  and  a drachm  of  powdered  sarsaparilla  ordered 
In  the  course  of  tlie  afternoon  he  had  a little  wandering,  but  it  soon  went  oft.  Under 
this  treatment  he  continued  improving  till  • s i i 

May  23,  when  another  profuse  bleeding  (the  dresser  says  to  three  pints)  took  place. 
Finding  the  end  of  the  stump  much  swollen  from  the  pressure  of  the  tourniquet,  which 
had  been  put  on  to  check  the  bleeding,  I removed  it,  and  adjusted  the  pad  of  a small 
truss  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  near  the  end  of  the  stump,  with  a view  to  com- 
press the  sides  of  the  artery,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  blood  to  pass  through  the 
small  arteries,  and  allow  its  return  by  the  veins,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lymph  by  the 
absorbents.  "This  plan  succeeded,  till 

May  26,  11,  p.m.,  when  the  pad  probably  having  slipped,  another  severe  bleeding 
ensued,  to  the  amount  of  two  pints.  The  tourniquet  was  used,  but  without  efifect,  and 
the  bleeding  could  only  be  restrained  by  great  pressure  of  the  dresser’s  thumb,  as  the 
arterial  action  was  very  strong.  An  injection  of  strong  solution  of  alum  was  thrown 
up,  but  without  benefit,  and  gave  much  pain.  He  was  much  exhausted ; and  his  pulse 
120,  and  irritable.  A grain  of  acetate  of  lead  was  given,  with  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, at  midnight,  and 

Alay  27,  1,  a.m.,  it  was  repeated  ; but  the  arterial  action  and  bleeding  continued. 

5,  A.M.  I was  called  to  him ; and  the  means  hitherto  employed  having  failed,  I deter- 
mined to  apply  the  actual  cautery,  by  passing  a hot  iron  up  the  bleeding  vessel.  With 
this  view,  the  sinus  from  whence  the  blood  flowed,  together  with  a part  of  the  end  of 
the  stump,  were  slit  up ; and  it  then  appeared  that  the  sinus  was  the  end  of  the  artery  in 
a diseased  state,  resembling  the  structure  of  an  aueurismal  sac,  when  the  whole  cylinder 
of  the  vessel  is  enlarged.  This  aneurismal  condition  extended  from  the  face  of  the 
stump  upwards  about  two  inches,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  thumb ; above 
this  the  vessel  was  sound.  A canula  was  then  passed  up  to  the  distance  of  three  inches, 
so  as  to  enter  the  healthy  part  of  the  artery,  and  into  it  a hot  iron  was  introduced,  with 
which  the  coats  of  the  artery  were  burnt,  in  hope  of  producing  inflammation  and  con- 
sequent adhesion.  The  cauterization  gave  great  pain,  but  immediately  arrested  the 
bleeding.  The  canula  was  left  in  the  vessel,which,  shrivelling  up,  had  become  adherent 
to  it.  He  began  speedily  to  improve,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  bleeding,  did 
well ; and  was  discharged. 

Aug.  10.  Perfectly  well. 

Case  2. — G.  M.,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  was  admitted 

Feb.  11,  1819,  with  an  affection  of  the  left  knee,  of  long  continuance,  from  which 
his  health  has  suffered  much.  A fortnight  ago  an  abscess  of  considerable  size  had 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  burst.  He  was  advised  at  once  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  his  limb,  on  account  of  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  disease  on  his  constitution. 

Feb.  19.  The  leg  was  amputated  above  the  knee  in  the  usual  manner,  and  three  liga- 
tures applied.  Two  hours  after,  his  pulse  was  quick  and  throbbing,  and  slight  bleeding 
occurred  from  the  stump,  which  was  then  covered  with  cold  lotion,  but  without  advan- 
tage, as  the  bleeding  increased ; and  in  three  hours’  time  had  become  so  profuse,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  dressing,  open  the  wound,  and  clear  away  the  clot, 
which  being  done,  a small  artery  was  found  and  secured,  and  the  bleeding  ceased. 

Feb.  24.  Has  gone  on  well : part  of  the  dressings  were  taken  off,  and  replaced  • there 
is  a slight  discharge,  but  no  appearance  of  adhesion.  On  the  following  day  the  rest  of 
the  wound  was  dressed,  and  the  ligature  last  applied  came  away. 

Feb.  28.  Was  requested  to  visit  him  on  account  of  a return  of  the  haemorrhage,  and 
ordered  the  stump  to  be  kept  cool : pulse  140,  and  full ; he  has  a troublesome  cough. 
The  wound  has  begun  to  granulate.  ° 

At  5,  P.M.  As  the  bleeding  was  still  free  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  attempts 
made  to  secure  the  artery,  but  in  vain,  as  it  had  retracted  very  much.  The  patient 
soon  became  faint,  and  the  bleeding  then  ceased.  ^ 

March  1 He  appeared  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  haemorrhage  had  not  re- 
curred. His  cough  still  remains  troublesome. 

March  3.  This  evening  a fresh  bleeding  having  come  on,  Astley  Cooper  endeavoured 
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to  secure  the  vessel  with  a needle  and  ligature,  but  as  the  bleeding  ceased  before  this 
could  be  efiFected  he  did  not  persist. 

March  5.  Again  very  profuse  bleeding,  which  was  stopped  by  the  application  of  some 
styptic. 

March  9.  As  fresh  hceniorrhage  had  taken  place  the  bleeding  vessel  was  sought  for, 
found  near  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  actual  cautery  then  applied  by  Cline,  which  im- 
mediately stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  In  its  application  he  did  not  complain  of  any  pain. 

Since  that  time  he  had  no  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  continued  to  improve  in  L4lth', 
and  during  the  course  of  the  month  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  ultimately  recovered.  ' 


Clinical  Observations. 

In  order  that  my  intention  in  applying  the  actual  cautery,  in  the  cases  just  mentioned, 
may  be  understood,  I shall  make  some  remarks  on  after-hmmorrhage,  commonly  so 
called,  and  on  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  in  cases  of  hajmorrhage  after  operations  or 
other  injuries. 

By  after-haemorrhage  is  meant  a bleeding  that  takes  place  when  the  wound  has  been 
closed  up  and  dressed,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed ; and  it  may  happen  at  various  periods 
after  the  operation.  Such  occurrence  is  particularly  painful  and  alarming  to  the 
patient,  as  parts  require  to  be  disturbed  which  are  in  a state  of  inflammation,  and  if 
the  bleeding  be  some  hours  after  the  operation,  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  and 
the  pain  greater  than  when  the  parts  are  uninflamed.  These  cases  are  also  very  anxious 
and  harassing  to  the  surgeon ; for,  as  he  is  unaware  of  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
hsemorrhage,  the  patient  may  die  in  his  absence.  I do  not  purpose  entering  into  all 
cases  of  after-hsemorrhage,  nor  into  those  which,  coming  on  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
operation,  are  generally  stopped  by  removing  the  coagulum  and  all  extraneous  and 
irritating  matter  except  the  ligatures,  and  exposing  the  face  of  the  stump  to  the  air, 
applying  cooling  lotions,  and  paying  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  but  only  to 
those  cases  which  occur  during  the  healing  process,  are  obstinate,  and  very  much  reduce 
the  patient. 

Eight  or  nine  years  since,  this  subject  passing  through  my  mind,  and  reflecting  upon 
it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  bleedings  arose  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  adhesive 
inflammation ; that  instead  of  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  an  ulcerative  process 
commenced,  and  perhaps  I might  say  that  the  ulcerative  inflammation  succeeded  the 
application  of  the  ligature  instead  of  the  adhesive.  Now,  from  what  one  observes  to 
follow  the  application  of  a high  temperature  to  living  animal  bodies,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  actual  cautery  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  on  quickly  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, just  as  in  a scald  or  burn,  though  serum  is  thrown  out  so  as  to  resemble  a bladder 
of  water,  yet  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  are  seen  floating  about  in  it.  I therefore  at 
that  time  applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  carotid  artery  of  a dog. 

As  regards  the  case  of  J.  G.,  it  may  be  asked  what  effect  could  sarsaparilla  have  in 
checking  haemorrhage  ? to  which  I reply,  I gave  it  from  having  observed  that  it  has  con- 
siderable power  in  tranquillizing  the  arterial  system ; and  hence  conclude  that  if  it  re- 
lieve the  thrilling  and  throbbing  of  the  pulse,  the  irritability  of  the  arteries,  and  produce 
in  their  extremities  a healthy  action,  independent  of  its  improving  the  general  health, 
we  may  consider  it  an  auxiliary  in  stopping  the  haemorrhage.  But  1 do  not  mean  to 
say  that  when  taken  into  the  circulation  it  has  any  chemical  operation  in  producing  this 
efl'ect.  When  I saw  the  patient  on  the  27th  of  May,  I found  the  dressers  alternately 
relieving  each  other  in  compressing  the  artery,  and  with  which  they  had  been  occupied 
during  the  whole  night,  as  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  tourniquet.  I tliought  it 
extraordinary  that  the  tourniquet  would  not  stop  the  bleeding,  and  therefore  myself 
put  it  on,  carefully  placing  the  pad  upon  the  artery,  and  then  screwed  it  up,  using  as 
much  force  as  I thought  safe,  taking  care  to  avoid  such  as  would  crush  the  muscles, 
which  might  be  easily  done  with  so  powerful  an  instrument,  but  the  bleeding  continued, 
and  I therefore  determined  to  use  the  actual  cautery. 

Having  first  cauterized  the  aneurismal  part,  as  I have  called  it,  of  the  artery,  which 
caused  no  pain,  1 then  passed  the  canula  up  into  tlie  sound  part  of  the  vessel,  and  as 
soon  as  the  red  heat  had  to  the  eye  subsided,  the  cautery  iron  was  run  up  the  canula 
which  caused  extreme  pain,  along  the  artery  and  its  accompanying  nerve,  as  much  it 
seemed  as  the  circular  incision  in  amputation.  The  object  of  using  the  canula  was  to 
conduct  the  hot  iron  up  to  the  spot  to  be  cauterized  ; otherwise,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
vessel  it  is  stuck  fast,  and  you  cannot  pass  it  furtlier  up.  Besides,  if  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, few  have  so  good  an  eye  and  so  accurate  a hand  as  not  to  miss  so  small  an  orifice 
as  that  of  the  artery ; which,  however,  does  not  occur  if  the  canula  be  used. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  cnse  I was  asked  why  I did  not  slit  up  the  sinus,  and  tie 
the  artery  again.  But  if  it  did  not  heal  when  one  ligature  was  applied,  it  was  highly 
probable  it  would  not  if  a second  were  put  on.  I was  also  asked,  whether  I would  not 
tie  it  as  in  tying  the  artery  above  for  aneurism.  But  then  we  should  have  still  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  part:  the  same  accident  would  have  recurred,  and 
probably  the  vessel  would  have  bled  again  by  anastomosis.  To  prevent  this  bleeding 
it  was  that  I cauterized  the  aneurismal  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a change 
in  the  action  of  the  vessels. 

This  case  presented  to  me  a new  view  of  the  subject,  haemorrhage.  It  appeared  the 
cause  of  the  bleeding  originated  in  a new  structure  being  built  up,  whilst  the  artery  was 
enlarged  by  absorption,  so  that  a sort  of  aneurism  was  found  at  its  extremity.  I do 
not  mean  that  sort  of  aneurism  in  which  one  side  only  of  the  vessel  becomes  diseased, 
but  where  a general  circular  dilatation  takes  place.  This  explains  my  reason  for  not 
applying  a ligature  upon  the  vessel,  for  had  it  been  put  on  it  would  have  given  way  ; 
just  as  would  an  aneurism,  if  a ligature  could  be  passed  around  it.  The  enlargement 
of  the  extremity  of  the  artery  is  similar  to  what  occasionally  happens  after  bleeding 
from  the  temporal  artery ; you  puncture  the  vessel,  take  as  much  blood  as  you  wish  : 
but,  expecting  to  require  more  in  a day  or  two,  you  do  not  divide  it,  but  apply  a com- 
press. A spurious  aneurism  soon  follows,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  a 
sinus,  from  which  repeated  and  obstinate  haemorrhages  occur.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
I saw  a man  in  Guy’s  Hospital  bleeding  from  a sinus,  with  which  the  dressers  had  been 
harassed  night  and  day  making  pressure  with  the  thumb  on  the  vessel,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  commencement  of  such  a case  as  I have  described.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  advantage  of  using  the  actual  cautery  consists  in  changing  the  action  of 
the  part,  and  rapidly  inducing  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

After  the  employment  of  the  actual  cautery  in  after-hoemorrhage,  pressure  should  be 
made  on  the  artery  with  a tourniquet,  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  pad  of  a truss,  which 
is  better  than  a tourniquet,  as  it  touches  only  two  points  and  does  not  prevent  the  blood 
circulating  to  the  stump  for  its  support ; and  this  pressure  should  be  continued  till  there 
has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  effusion  of  lymph. 

In  the  second  case  the  patient  did  not  feel  pain  when  the  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the 
artery,  which  was  a remarkable  circumstance.  But  although  it  should  give  pain,  yet 
it  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  disused.  It  is  a case  of  life  and  death.  The  pain  is 
supportable,  and  soon  goes  off. 

It  is  remarkable  in  cases  of  hsemorrhage,  that  when  something  efficient  is  done,  before 
there  is  time  for  any  change  to  take  place,  the  system  becomes  tranquil,  there  seems  to 
be  a sympathy  between  the  arterial  system  and  the  diseased  extremity  of  the  vessel ; 
and  so  long  is  the  patient  in  a state  of  uneasiness  as  this  something  effici«nt  remains 
undone.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hunter  called  a “ consciousness  of  wrong,”  the  body  being 
unable  to  be  at  rest,  wanting  to  do  a something  which  nature  is  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

In  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  I feel  certain  that  the  hsemorrhage  ceased  from  the 
use  of  the  actual  cautery.  I am  not  an  advocate  for  using  this  remedy  instead  of  liga- 
tures ; it  is  not  so  convenient  nor  so  certain  as  ligatures,  in  recent  cases.  It  is  only 
when  you  can  do  nothing  else  that  I recommend  its  use.  It  must  be  applied  up  the 
canal  of  the  artery,  or  else  the  end  only  is  shrivelled  and  no  union  produced.  I find 
that  the  mere  burning  or  searing  the  extremity  of  an  artery  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
even  in  quadrupeds  ; the  vessel  will  still  bleed ; I am  certain,  therefore,  it  would  not  do 
in  the  human  subject.  And  I conceive  that  by  the  old  method  of  applying  the  actual 
cautery,  the  bleeding  was  stopped  by  burning  all  the  parts  which  constringed  and  pressed 
upon  the  vessels.  I have  ascertained  that  this  method  is  sufficient  in  the  dead  subject 
to  prevent  injection  being  forced  out ; but,  by  simply  cauterizing  the  arteries  in  the  old 
way,  without  touching  the  surrounding  parts,  this  cannot  be  effected. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  operation  are  a straight  wire  of  corresponding  size 
to  the  vessel  to  be  cauterized,  fitted  with  a canula,  closed  at  its  extremity  to  prevent 
the  blood  flowing  into  it  and  cooling  the  hot  iron.  ^ 

_ The  artery  having  been  slit  up,  as  already  mentioned,  the  canula  is  to  be  passed  up 
into  Its  sound  part,  having  been  first  smeared  with  grease,  which  renders  its  introduction 
ana  removal  easier,  and  also  when  heated  burns  the  vessel  with  the  hot  grease  and 
assists  in  exciting  the  inflammation.  The  cautery  iron  having  been  heated  is  ’then 
noJ^  into  the  canula  at  a black  heat.  The  object  is  lot  to  destroy  the  parts, 

??  sloughing,  but  only  to  produce  a higher  degree  of  inflammation,  so  that 

the  SkLl  "P  ‘his  purpose 

the  black  heat  is  sufficient.  After  the  cauterization  is  effected,  the  canula  may  be  with- 
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drawn ; but  if  it  will  not  come  away,  it  is  not  of  consequence,  and  may  be  left,  as  in  the 
first  case,  to  come  away  of  itself;  for  the  process  of  closing  the  vessel  goes  on  without 
inconvenience. 

The  following  are  some  experiments  which  I made  in  reference  to  this  subject : — 

Exp.  1,  which  was  performed  with  a view  to  the  treatment  of  those  aneurisms  in 
which  a ligature  cannot  be  applied  upon  that  part  of  the  artery  next  the  heart,  shows 
that  a wooden  plug  may  be  passed  into  a vessel,  and  the  natural  processes  as  regards  its 
closure  be  accomplished.  1 divided  the  carotid  artery  of  a dog,  thrust  a wocmen  plug 
an  inch  down  that  portion  of  the  vessel  next  the  heart,  and  tied  it  in.  No  haemorrhage 
ensued,  and  the  artery  healed. 

Exp.  2.  On  6th  Jan.,  1818,  two  ligatures  were  put  upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a sheep, 
and  the  vessel  divided  between  them.  A hot  iron  was  applied  to  the  end  next  the  heart, 
till  about  half-an-inch  of  it  from  the  ligature  towards  that  organ  shrivelled  and  turned 
white.  At  noon  of  the  following  day  the  sheep  was  killed.  A portion  of  the  artery 
immediately  below  that  which  had  been  cauterized  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  corresponding  vessel  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck,  and  contained  a coagulum 
an  inch  long ; but  in  the  uncauterized  part  the  coagulum  measured  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  In  other  respects  the  two  portions  were  similar. 

£rp.  3.  On  the  12th  Jan.,  4 P.M.,  two  ligatures  were  applied  on  the  carotid  of  a sheep, 
which  was  divided  between  them.  The  ligature  on  that  part  of  the  vessel  next  the  head 
was  then  untied,  and  the  actual  cautery  passed  up  it ; after  which  the  ligature  was 
retied  to  prevent  haemorrhage.  Twenty-one  hours  after,  the  sheep  was  killed,  and  there 
was  found  in  the  cauterized  end  a very  firm  coagulum,  two  and  a half  inches  long,  com- 
pletely filling  the  cylinder  of  the  artery,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  from  the  ligature. 
The  uncauterized  end  contained  a slender  filament  of  coagulum,  one  inch  long. 

Exp.  4.  On  the  19th  Jan.,  3 P.M.,  I cauterized  the  lower  end  of  a sheep’s  carotid  by 
passing  in  a tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  introducing  the  hot  iron  into  it.  The  ends  of 
the  artery  were  tied  as  before.  At  noon  of  the  following  day  the  animal  was  killed ; 
the  ligatures  were  covered  in  with  lymph,  so  that  the  cavity  containing  them  and  the 
ends  of  the  artery  was  excluded  from  the  air.  The  lower  portion  of  the  carotid  con- 
tained a very  firm  coagulum,  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  adhering  strongly  to  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  vessel.  The  coats  of  the  artery  and  the  surrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane were  much  inflamed,  and  a mass  of  matter  having  the  appearance  of  coagulated 
blood,  but  which  had  probably  been  effused  by  the  inflammation,  surrounded  the  artery 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  ligature. 

Exp.  .6,  made  on  Jan.  25th,  was  the  reverse  of  the  former.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  vessel  contained  a clot  of  blood  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
probe.  The  upper  portion  had  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  the  lower  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, except  that  the  coagulum  was  about  an  inch  longer,  and  that  there  was  less 
coagulum  around  the  outside  of  the  artery.  In  both  experiments  the  iron  was  passed 
only  once,  and  as  the  red  heat  went  off. 

(2)  Although  in  Cline’s  experiment  a wooden  plug  was  introduced  into  the  carotid 
artery  of  a dog,  and  the  vessel,  having  been  tied  upon  it,  did  well,  it  does  not  render 
any  support  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Chelius  for  treating  bleeding  ossified  arteries.  In 
the  former  case  the  vessel  was  healthy,  in  the  latter  diseased,  and  not  very  likely  to  ad- 
here. I should  certainly  prefer  amputation  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  artery  healthy 
above ; but  if  that  were  not  done,  I think  it  would  be  better  to  trust  either  simply  to 
pressure,  or  to  use  the  actual  cautery  for  the  purpose  of  shrivelling  the  vessel  up,  and 
inducing  the  formation  of  a clot,  to  form  a natural  plug,  and  rely  upon  the  accompany- 
ing increased  inflammation  to  do  the  best  for  the  patient.  Such  cases,  however,  must 
always  be  considered  very  doubtful  as  to  their  successful  termination. — J.F.S.] 

303.  Bleeding  from  wounded  veins,  although  less  thought  of,  may  produce 
dangerous  consequences.  It  is  characterized  by  the  above-described  symp- 
toms (par.  276)  ; differences  may,  however,  occur,  which,  for  the  moment, 
render  the  diagnosis  difficult.  If  there  be  no  prevention  to  tlie  return  of 
the  blood,  it  flows  in  an  unbroken  current ; but,  if  there  be  any  obstacle, 
the  blood  spirts  in  a stream,  or  even  in  jets,  as  if  from  a wounded  artery. 
This  latter  circumstance  depends  either  on  contraction  of  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  vein,  and  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  and  frequency 
of  the  contractions ; or  it  is  consequent  on  the  motion  propagated  from 
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the  artery  accompanying  tlie  vein,  and,  in  this  case,  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  spirts  out  may  easily  deceive  at  tlie  first  moment,  but  compres- 
sion above  and  below  the  wound  will  always  determine  the  diagnosis. 

304.  Bleeding  from  the  smaller  veins  usually  stops  of  itself,  if  the  patient 
be  kept  quiet,  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  not  disturbed.  The  clot  which  forms  in  the  mouth  of  the 
wounded  vessel  prevents  the  escape  of  the  blood,  and,  with  the  healing  of 
the  outer  wound,  that  of  the  vein  also  takes  place.  But  the  bleeding  is 
more  severe,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  art,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  wound,  tlie  size  of  the  vein,  and  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  such  as  the  depending  position  of  the  wounded  part,  pressure 
upon  the  vein  between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  exertion  of  the  patient,  by 
which  either  the  muscles  of  the  wounded  part  or  those  of  the  chest  are  con- 
tracted, and  interruption  to  the  return  of  the  blood  ensues  ; injuries  of  the 
large  veins,  as  the  internal  jugular,  the  subclavian,  the  femoral,  are  soon  fatal. 

305.  Compression  is  the  usual  remedy  in  venous  bleeding ; the  ligature 
is  seldom  employed.  The  pressure  must  be  made  on  the  wounded  part 
itself,  and  not  to  such  extent  as  completely  to  flatten  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
which  would  entirely  check  the  return  of  blood,  but  only  in  a slight  degree 
to  support  them.  Especial  attention  must  always  be  paid,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  due  freedom  of  respiration.  The  ligature  must  be  applied, 
first  on  the  lower,  and  then  on  the  upper  end,  if  the  blood  flow  from  the 
latter  by  regurgitation.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  putting  a complete 
stop  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  and  may  also  give  rise  to  inflammation  of 
the  vein  ; it  should,  therefore,  only  be  used  when  compression  is  not  pos- 
sible. Wounds  Avhich  comprise  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  a vein,  produce 
severe,  and  even  fatal,  bleeding,  especially  if  the  position  of  the  part  draw 
the  wounded  edges  asunder.  In  this  case,  a better  position  and  slight 
pressure  often  stop  the  bleeding ; but  frequently  it  will  not  cease  till  the 
vein  has  been  completely  divided.  Venous  bleeding,  in  extirpating  tu- 
mours, or  in  amputations,  usually  stop  when  the  patient  ceases  to  scream, 
or  by  letting  him  frequently  take  a deep  breath.  If,  however,  bleeding 
from  a large  vein  should  continue,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  it ; in  such  cases, 
for  instance  in  amputations,  in  which  I have  frequently  tied  large  veins, 
I have  never  observed  any  symptoms  of  phlebitis. 

Compare  Dopuytren  (a). 

[Venous  bleeding  in  operations  is  sometimes  very  severe,  especially  in  the  removal  of 
direased  breaste.  Usually  it  is  stopped  by  pressure  on  the  divided  veins,  but  sometimes 
this  is  insufficient,  if  the  vessels  be  very  large,  and  the  cellular  tissue  have  become 
brawny,  so  that  the  apertures  will  not  come  together,  but  remain  open  like  holes  in  a 
A case  of  this  kind  happened  to  me  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  venous  bleed- 


sieve. 


mg  was  so  sudden  and  severe,  and  the  number  of  bleeding  veins  so  great,  that  the  woman, 
who  was  advanced  in  life,  died  under  the  operation.  Some  thought  that  air  might  have' 
entered  the  veins  and  caused  death  ; but  I feel  sure  that  the  sudden  loss  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  blood  destroyed  her.  Should  I ever  meet  with  another  case  in  which  venous 
bleeding  from  the  breast  were  so  free,  I am  quite  determined  I would  tie  every  vein 
however  tedious  the  operation  might  be  rendered.  ’ 

With  regard  to  venous  bleeding  in  amputation  of  the  limbs,  I never  hesitate  to  tie  the 
temoral  vein,  if  it  will  not  fall  together  and  close ; and  I have  never  Ibund  inconve- 
menre  from  it  but  in  a single  case.  The  extension  of  inflammation  along  the  vein  is  I 
think,  from  my  own  experience,  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  axillary 
aneunsm  mentioned  at  p.  307,  my  friend  Green  put  two  ligatures  upon  the  external 
jn^lar  vein,  and  divided  it  between  them,  to  obtain  more  room  to  get  at  the  arterv 
ana  no  inflammation  ensued. — j.  f.  s. 


(a)  As  above. 
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Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  bleeding  from  wounds,  it  will  l>e  neither  uninteresting 
nor  unprofitable  to  give  a slight  account  “ 

OF  THE  INTRODUCTION,  OR  RATHER  RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
LIGATURE  OF  VESSELS, 

As  now  employed,  into  the  practice  of  Surgery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ligature  was 
used  by  the  ancient  surgeons  ; but  Celsus  appears  to  be  the  first  who  relied  much  upon 
it.  To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a wound,  he  recommends  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  dry  lint,  over  which  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  is  to  be  applied,  and  pressure 
made  with  the  hand.  These  applications  are  to  be  frequently  renewed ; and  if  the  lint 
alone  be  unavailing,  then  vinegar  is  to  be  applied,  as  being  very  effident  in  suppressing 
heemorrhage,  on  which  account  some  pour  it  into  the  wound.  And  he  then  proceeds, 
“ quod  si  ilia  quoque  profluvio  vincuntur  vena;,  qua;  sanguinem  fundunt,  apprehendendae, 
circaque  id,  quod  ictum  est,  duobus  loots  deliyandce,  intercidendceque  sunt,  ut  et  in  se  ipsae 
coiiant,  et  nihilominus  ora  pra;clusa  habeaut.”  {lib.  v.  c.  xxi.)  And  he  also  directs,  in 
treating  of  castration,  “ in  quibus  cum  multte  venae  discurrant,  tenuiores  quidem  prax;idi 
protinus  possunt:  majores  vero  ante  longiore  lino  deliganda  sunt ; ue  periculose  san- 
guinem fundat.”  {lib.  vii.  c.  xix.) 

After  some  time,  but  when  is  uncertain,  the  use  of  the  ligature  gave  way  to  the  practice  of 
searing  the  wound  with  a hot  iron,  or  of  applying  various  caustic  remedies,  and  no  more 
is  heard  of  it  till  Thomas  Gale,  Maister  in  Chirurgerie,  again  brings  it  forward  in  describ- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  stitches  required  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  (a),  as  follows; — 

“ The  fourth  maner  of  stiching  is  when  as  a vayne  or  arterie  is  cut,  and  we  use  to 
stay  the  flux  of  blood,  especially  when  as  vene  iugulares  is  cut.  Then  we  thurst  the 
needle  through  that  vaine  or  arterye  and  then  knit  the  same  with  the  thried,  then  draw 
out  the  needle  and  let  a portion  of  the  threed  hange  out  so  longe  untyll  it  falleth  awaye.” 
(p.  3.)  Subsequently,  also,  in  speaking  specially  “ of  woundes  in  vaynes  and  arteries,” 
he  says : — “ If  they  be  the  smalle  vaynes  it  shall  suffyce  to  stiche  the  wound  and  use  the 
pouder  desiccatiue  mencioned  in  the  chapter  goyng  before,  with  twoe  and  the  whighte 
of  an  egge.  But  if  any  of  the  great  vaines  be  wounded,  then  the  cure  aforesaid  is  not 
sufficient.  Wherefore  you  may  attempt  to  stay  the  fluxe  of  blood  with  bending  the  con- 
trary side  to  the  place  wounded ; or  with  letting  of  blood  in  another  place,  whereby  there 
is  made  diuersion  of  the  fluxe.  Also  wyth  frictions  and  rubbing  the  contrary  parts. 
Yf  these  suffice  not,  then  you  must  applye  causticke  pouders  as  arsenicum  sublimatum, 
vitriall  burnt,  unsleked  lime,  or  such  like ; or  ells  make  cauterization  with  an  yron,  or 
stiche  the  ende  of  the  vaine.  And  lay  some  desiccatiue  pouder  on  it,  and  so  dresse  the 
wounde,  lettyng  it  so  remayne  foure  daies.  And  if  there  be  any  asker,  (escar,)  you  must 
apply  to  it  the  whight  of  an  egge  and  oile  of  roses  well  beaten  together.  And  the  cure 
that  is  heare  spoken  of  vaines,  is  also  to  be  understand  of  arteries ; and  the  way  to  know 
whether  a vaine  or  arterie  is  wounded : is  by  the  yssuing  oute  of  the  blood.  For  in 
an  arterie  cut,  the  blood  commeth  leping  and  springing  out  with  sume  staye,  accordinge 
to  the  dilatation  and  compressyon  of  the  arterye.”  (p.  4.) 

From  the  notes  which  Malgaigne  has  added  to  his  recent  edition  of  Pare ’s  works, 
it  appears  that  when  Pare'  published  his  Surgery,  in  15.5'2,  he  still  employed  the  actual 
cautery,  and  made  no  mention  of  tying  vessels  till  the  following  edition  in  1 564,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  and  bearing  the  title  Dix  livres  de  Chirurgie  avec  Le  Magasin  des 
Instrwmens  necessaires  d icelle,  in  the  seventh  book  of  which,  speaking  of  the  "treatment 
of  gangrene  and  mortification  which  requires  amputation,  he  first  recommends  tying  the 
vessels  to  suppress  bleeding  after  that  operation  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ Des  moiens  pour  arrester  le  flux  de  sang  quand  le  membre  est  couptf. 

“ Lorsque  I’amputation  du  membre  est  faitte : il  est  necessaire  que  quelque  quantite'  du 
sang  s’escoule,  U fin  qu’a  la  partie  deschargee  y suruiennent  moins  d’acci- 
alle/lai^rlluer  dents,  et  ce  selon  la  plenitude  et  force  du  malade.  * • Le  sang 

du  sang  apres  escould  en  quantite  suffisante  (prenans  tousiours  indication  des  forces 
I’amputation  du  (Jq  malade)  il  faut  promtement  lier  les  grosses  veines  et  arteres  si  fenne 
membre.  qu’elles  ne  fluent  plus.  Ce  qui  se  fera  en  prenant  lesditz  vaisseaux  auec 

vn  tel  instrument  nommd  bee  de  corbin.  De  cest  instrument  faut  pinser  lesdits  vais- 

II  n’  a dan  et  tirant  et  amenant  hors  de  la  chair,  dans  laquelle  se  sont  retires 

de  Her  "'quel'que  cachez  soudain  apres  I’extirpation  du  membre,  aiusi  que  font  toutes 

portion  de  chair  autres  parties  tousiours  vers  leur  origine.  Ce  faisant  il  ne  te  fiiut  cstre 
auec  les  dits  tais-  trop  curieux  de  ne  pinser  seulement  que  lesdits  vaisseaux : pourcequ’il 
n’y  a danger  de  prendre  auec  eux  quelque  portion  de  la  chair  des  muscles 

(a)  An  Enchiridion  of  Chirurgerie,  conteyning  the  exaefe  and  perfect  Cure  of  wounds,  fractures,  and 
dislocations  ; newly  compiled  and  published.  London,  ISM. 
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L’on  ne  se  doit 
beaucoup  sorcier 
du  sang  sortant 
des  petits  vais- 
seaux. 


ou  autrt?s  parties.  Car  de  ce  ne  peut  aduenir  aucun  accident.  Ains  avec  ce  1 union  des 
Yaisseaux  se  fera  mieux  et  plus  seurement  que  s’il  n’y  auoit  seulement  que  le  corps  des 
ditz  yaisseaux  conipris  en  la  ligature.  Ainsi  tires,  on  les  doit  bien  lier  auec  bon  fil  qui 

soit  en  double."  (ch.  13.)  _ ^ ,.i  r j.  • 

In  a subsequent  chapter,  ( 1 5th,)  which  he  heads  with : Ce  qu  ilfautjaire  s il suruenoit 
Jiux  de  sang  d cause  d’vn  des  susdiiz  vaisseau  deslid,  he  describes  another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, first  advising,  os  more  easy  and  less  painful  than  the  reapplication  of  a light 
bandage  round  the  limb,  as  used  in  his  time  preparatory  to  amputation,  “ qu’vn  ministre 
prene  le  membre  h deux  mains  pressaut  fort  de  ses  doigtz  sur  I’endroit  du  chemin  des- 
ditz  vaisseaux : Car  en  ce  faisant  il  empeschera  le  flux  de  sang.  Ce  pendant  tu  prendras 
vne  aiguelle  longue  de  quatre  pouces  ou  enuiron,  quarree  et  bien  trauchante,  enfilee  de 
bon  fil  en  trois  on  quatre  doubles,  de  laquelle  tu  relieras  les  vaisseaux  en  la  fagon  qui 
s’ensuit : car  alors  le  bee  de  corbin  ne  te  pourroit  seruir.  Tu  passer^  laditte  aiguille 
par  le  dehors  de  la  playe,  h,  demy  doigt  ou  plus,  a costd  dudit  vaisseau,  iusques  au 
trauers  de  la  playe,  pres  I’orifice  du  vaisseau : puis  la  repasseras  sous  ledit  vaisseau,  le 
comprenant  de  ton  fil  et  feras  sortir  ton  aiguille  en  laditte  partie  exterieure  de  I’autre 
coste'  dudit  vaisseau,  laissant  entre  les  deux  chemins  de  laditte  aiguille  seulement 
I’espace  d’vn  doigt : puis  tu  lieras  ton  fil  assez  serre  sur  vne  petite  compresse  de  linge  en 
deux  on  en  trois  doubles  de  la  grosseur  d’vn  doigt,  qui  en  gardera  que  le  neud  n’entre 
dedans  le  chair  et  I’arresteras  seurement.  Laditte  ligature  retire  entierement  dedans 
la  bouche  et  I’orifice  de  la  veine  ou  artere  auec  lesquelles  aussi  cachees  et  couuertes  des 
parties  charneuses  adiacentes,  se  reprend  aisement  ledit  orifice.  Je  te 
puis  asseurer  que  iamais  apres  telle  operation  on  ne  voit  sortir  vne  goutte 
de  sang  des  vaisseaux  ainsi  liez.  Et  ne  se  faut  trauailler  d’user  des  sus- 
dits  moyens  d’arrester  le  sang  aux  petits  vaisseaux : pource  que  aisement 
il  sera  supprime'  par  les  astringents  que  nous  te  ordonnerons  cy  apres.” 

I have  made  these  long  extracts  from  Gale  and  Pare',  as  both  were  celebrated  Sur- 
geons of  the  same  period,  the  former  having  been  with  Henry  VIII.’s  army  at  Mon- 
treuil  in  1544,  and  with  that  of  Philip  of  Spain,  our  Queen  Mary’s  husband,  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Quintin  in  1557  ; and  the  latter  surgeon  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  Gale  in  1 563  speaks  of  stitching  the  wounded  vein  or  artery,  and  leaving 
one  end  of  the  thread  to  hang  out  until  it  falls  away  as  a common  practice  with  him  ; 
but  does  not  advert  to  either  of  the  methods  proposed  by  Pare'  for  tying  the  vessels 
after  amputation,  trusting  to  the  potential  cautery  in  preference  to  “ actuM  cateriseng 
yrons,  which  sore  feared  the  people  with  the  orrror  of  cauterization,  or  burning  as  we 
call  it,  that  many  of  them  rather  would  dye  wyth  the  member  on,  then  to  abyd  the 
tirreble  fyre,  by  means  whereof  manye  people  peryshed.”  (p.  56.)  Pare'  uses  the 
actual  cautery  in  155'2,  but  in  1564  strongly  recommends  ligatures,  but  in  a very 
different  and  preferable  manner  than  as  proposed  by  Gale.  And  among  the  reasons  he 
assigns  for  such  recommendation,  he  says  : — “ On  ne  vit  oneques  de  six  ainsi  cruelle- 
ment  traittez,  eschapper  deux,  encore  estoient  ils  long  temps  malades,  et  mal-aisement 
estoient  les  playes  ainsi  bruslees,  menees  k consolidation,  pource  que  vne  telle  vstion 
faisoit  des  douleurs  si  vehementes  que  les  malades  tomboient  en  fieure,  en  spasme  et 
autres  mortelles  accidents  auec  ce  que  le  plus  souuent  I’escare  cheut  suruenoit  nouueau 
flux  de  sang  qu’il  falloit  eucor  estancher  auec  les  cauteres  actuals  et  potentiels,  lesquels 
repetez  consumoient  vne  grande  quantite  de  chairs  et  autres  parties  nerueuses.  Pour 
laquelle  deperdition  les  os  demeuroient  puis  apres  nuds  et  decouuers.  Ce  qui  a rendu 
k plusieurs  la  cicatrisation  impossible,  aiants  tout  le  reste  de  leur  vie  garde  vn  ulcere  au 
lieu  du  membre  couppe,  qui  leur  ostoit  le  moyen  de  se  pouuoir  seruir  d’vn  membre  fait 
artificiellement.’’  (chap.  xvii.  p.  115.)  From  a comparison  of  these  accounts  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  although  to  Pare  must  be  assigned  the  just  praise  of  having  reintro- 
duced the  employment  of  the  ligature  as  now  used,  (for  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
he  was  aware  of  Celsus  having  recommended  it  or  not,  he  has  made  it  so  completely 
his  own,)  yet  Gale’s  practice  of  tying  vessels,  though  in  a different  manner,  was  earlier 
’ven  to  the  world  than  Pabe'’s,  and  his  horror  of  the  actual  cautery  not  less  great,  al- 
hough  less  picturesquely  described. 

The  ligature  of  arteries,  as  recommended  by  Pare'  was  very  slowly  received  by 
urgeons,  and  even  so  late  as  1761  it  appears  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Sharp’s  Critical 
'^nquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Surgery,  that  the  forceps  were  not  used,  but  Pare'’s 
second  method  with  the  needle  employed,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  not  even  tliat, 
whilst  in  France  some  of  the  Surgeons  at  least  thought  it  not  applicable  in  all  cases,  and 
sometimes  used  it,  and  at  other  only  lotions  of  vitriol  or  of  alum. 

The  tenaculum,  now  in  common  use  by  some  practitioners  in  preference  to  the  forceps, 
was  invented  by  Brumfield,  Surgeon  of  Guy’s  Hospital. — J.  F.  S.l 
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306.  The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  wound,  is,  next  to  stanch- 
ing the  blood,'the  circumstance  which  requires  the  greatest  attention  ; be- 
cause, if  they  remain,  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  disturbetl,  and  severe 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  like,  may 
be  produced.  Foreign  bodies  may  be  either  sand,  pieces  of  clothing,  bullets, 
broken  pieces  of  the  wounding  instrument,  fragments  of  bone,  and  the  like. 
Tlie  presence  and  position  of  such  bodies  are  to  be  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion of  the  wound,  which,  in  incised  wounds,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  ; 
but,  in  stabs  and  gun-shot  wounds,  the  difficulty  is  often  very  great.  They 
are  to  be  drawn  out  either  with  dressing-forceps  or  with  bullet-forceps, 
of  which  those  invented  by  Percy  are  the  most  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  at  once  for  spoon,  forceps,  and  ball-screw.  If  a foreign  body 
lie  near  the  skin,  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  it  entered,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  an  incision  at  that  place.  If  the  form  of  the  wound  prevent 
the  drawing  out  of  the  foreign  body,  it  must  be  dilated  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. If  a foreign  body,  a bullet,  for  instance,  have  penetrated  into  a 
bone,  its  removal  is  generally  difficult.  If  superficial,  it  may  often  be  re- 
moved with  a spatula  or  an  elevator.  If  it  lie  deeper,  or  be  wedged  in 
between  two  bones,  the  bullet-screw  must  be  used.  If  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  these  means,  it  must  be  left  alone,  in  the  hope  it  may  become  loosened 
during  suppuration ; at  least,  this  seems  better  than  to  remove  the 
foreign  body  with  mallet  and  chisel,  or  with  the  trepan ; an  exception, 
however,  is  to  be  made  if  the  body  be  lodged  in  the  skull.  When  a bone 
is  splintered,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  only  those  pieces  which  are 
entirely  loose ; such  as  are  still  attached  should  be  pressed  into  their  place, 
in  hope  that  they  may  unite  or  be  discharged  during  suppuration. 


The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  It  is  only  very 
rarely  that  they  remain  without  inconvenience,  by  becoming  enveloped  in  a cellular  • 
capsule.  Often,  at  a subsequent  period,  they  sink  deeper  in  various  directions,  produce  ; 
pressure,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  so  on.  Only  when  the  removal  of  the  foreim  i 
body  would  cause  greater  mischief  than  letting  it  remain,  or  when  the  wound  is  already  r 
much  swollen,  or  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  is  impossible  without  great  violence, , 
or  when  it  closes  large  blood-vessels,  is  its  removal  contra-indicated. 


307.  When  the  bleeding  is  stanched,  the  foreign  bodies  removed,  and 
the  wound  cleaned,  its  condition  must  decide  whether  the  further  treatment 
is  to  be  effected  by  quick  union,  or  by  suppuration  and  granulation.  The 
former  kind  of  treatment  is  always  preferable,  because  the  healing  is 
quickest,  is  least  interfered  with  by  untoward  accidents,  and  leaves  the  least 
trace  of  the  injury  behind  it. 

308.  The  cleaner  the  solution  of  continuity  is,  the  more  is  it  disposed  to. 
quick  union.  When  the  divided  parts  have  suffered  much  stretching,  tear- 
ing, and  bruising,  before  giving  way,  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  not 
such  as  will  bring  about  the  healing  of  the  wound  by  quick  union ; but 
suppuration  necessarily  ensues.  Various,  however,  are  the  degrees,  fromi 
simple  division  of  a part  by  a cut,  to  wounds  with  destruction  of  parts  by; 
bruising.  Slight  bruises  require  union,  and  severe  bruises  do  not  contra-, 
indicate  it : and,  even  although  the  condition  of  the  part  give  but  little  i 
hope  that  it  will  be  effected,  yet  much  is  gained  if  the  edges  of  the  wound< 
hold  together  only  at  some  few  points,  because  its  extent  is  thereby  di- 
minished, and  the  suppuration  much  lessened.  Only  in  wounds  where  the 
greatest  degree  of  bruising  and  tearing  has  occurred,  can  no  union  or 
approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  undertaken. 

Simultaneous  injury  of  bone  does  not  contra-indicate  union.  Union  may 
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even  take  place  of  completely  separated  pieces  of  bone  hanging  in  tlie  flaps 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the  bony  fragment  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  in  these  cases,  especially  if  the  fla,ps  of  the  wound  be 
swollen.  Hence  the  advice  given  by  many,  that  the  pieces  of  bone  should 
be  cut  out  from  the  flaps,  and  the  latter  properly  arranged. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  wound  give  no  definite  contra-indication  to 
its  union.  If  the  bleeding  be  slight,  an  accurate  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  will  stanch  it ; but,  if  the  bleeding  be  considerable,  it  must 
first  be  stanched,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  depends 
Avhether  union  will  take  place. 

The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound,  which  merely  act  mecha- 
nically, contra-indicates  union  only  so  long  as  they  remain  there.  The 
existence  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  wound  contra-indicates  it  altogether. 

When  the  secretion  of  a fluid  takes  place  from  the  bottom  of  a wound, 
the  retention  of  which  would  excite  dangerous  symptoms,  union  is  contra- 
indicated, unless  such  retention  may  be  made  use  of  as  a means  towards 
effecting  a cure. 

309.  A wound  to  be  united  must  be  properly  cleansed,  the  blood -clot 
removed  from  it,  and  then  such  apposition  of  the  wounded  edges  made  as 
shall  bring  similar  structures  into  contact.  The  means  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  are,  the  proper  position  of  parts,  uniting  bandages,  sticking 
plaster,  and  sutures.  In  most  cases,  union  is  effected  by  several  of  these 
methods. 


[“  It  is  with  a view  to  this  principle  of  union  (by  the  first  intention)”  says  John 
Hunter,  “ that  it  has  been  recommended  to'bring  the  sides  (or  lips)  of  wounds  together ; 
but  as  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  parts  makes  them  recede,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  employ  art  for  that  purpose.  This  necessity  first  suggested  the  practice  of  sewing 
wounds,  and  afterwards  gave  rise  to  various  inventions  in  order  to  answer  this  end,  such 
as  bandages,  sticking  plasters,  and  ligatures.  Among  these,  the  bandage,  commonly 
called  the  uniting  bandage,  is  preferable  to  all  the  rest  where  it  can  be  employed ; but 
its  application  is  very  confined,  from  being  only  adapted  to  parts  where  roller  can  be 
used.”  (p.  209.)] 

310.  The  position  of  the  wounded  parts  should  always  be  such  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  relaxed,  and  their  retraction  diminished.  This 
is  specially  to  be  observed  in  transverse  wounds  of  muscular  parts.  Such 
wounds  on  the  extensile  side  of  a limb  require  the  straight,  and,  on  the 
flexile  side,  the  bent  position.  Longitudinal  wounds  usually  need  no  par- 
ticular position,  because  in  them  retraction  of  the  edges  cannot  be  very 
great ; in  general,  therefore,  that  position  is  chosen  in  which  the  parts  are 

tretched.  The  position  of  the  wounded  part  is  only  the  preparation  and 
'd  to  union. 

311.  Uniting  Bandages,  {Fascice  unientes,^^!.',  Vereinigende  Bin- 
~,  Germ. ; Moyens  unissans,  Fr.,)  so  called  in  opposition  to  those  which 

merely  serve  to  keep  dressings  together,  are  such  as  produce  and  maintain  the 
immediate  apposition  of  the  edges  of  wounds.  Their  application  is  very 
different  according  to  the  form,  direction,  and  locality  of  the  wound.  In 
rans verse  wounds  of  the  extremities,  two  long  strips  of  linen,  of  corre- 
■ponding  breadth  with  the  wound,  are  required.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
livided  to  its  middle  into  as  many  heads  as  its  breadth  contains  inches ; the 
ther  piece  is  to  have  a corresponding  number  of  slits  made  in  its  middle. 

I hese  two  pieces  are  to  be  placed  on  the  limb  above  and  below  the  wound 
ind  fastened  with  the  spiral  bandage.  The  heads  of  one  strip  are  next  to 
>e  passed  through  the  corresponding  number  of  slits  in  the  other,  drawn  in 
’ y2 
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opposite  directions,  and  the  two  ends  then  fastened  with  the  continuous 
turns  of  the  circular  bandage.  In  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  extremities 
a circular  bandage  is  employed,  which  is  divided  at  one  end  into  heads,  an  ' 
inch  broad,  and,  at  a proper  distance,  according  to  the  thickne.ss  of  the  limb, 
is  furnished  with  slits.  The  middle  of  the  bandage  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  wound,  both  ends  are  to  be  brought  towards 
the  wound,  the  heads  drawn  through  the  slits,  and  properly  carried  on  in 
circular  turns,  and  in  opposite  directions. 

If  the  bandage  be  to  act,  specially,  on  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  a gra- 
duated compress  must  be  applied  on  both  sides,  and  the  bandages  drawn 
together  upon  them.  The  influence  of  the  uniting  bandages  is  never  to  be 
too  much  relied  on,  as  the  linen  always,  more  or  less,  yields,  and  gets  dis- 
placed. Therefore  bandages,  when  the  union  of  the  wound  is  effected  by 
other  means,  are  applied  only  to  assist  the  union,  prevent  the  retraction 
of  the  parts,  and  so  on.  An  expulsive  bandage,  in  many  cases,  answers 
the  same  object ; for  instance,  in  amputations. 

[As  to  the  use  of  bandages  in  wounds,  I must  confess  I am  no  advocate  for  them  un- 
less they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  parts  dragging  asunder,  and  then  only 
the  least  possible  quantity  should  be  employed.  A simple  spiral  bandage  carried 
once  over  the  wound,  and  extending  a little  above  and  far  below  it,  if  from  the  pressure 
on  the  superficial  veins  there  be  tendency  to  serous  eflFusion  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  a 
many-tailed  bandage  is  amply  sufficient.  A quantity  of  bandage  of  many  thicknessei 
as  used  even  within  my  recollection  is  very  detrimental,  as  heating  the  part  and 
tending  to  promote  suppuration,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. — j.  f.  s.] 

312.  Sticking  Plaster,  {Heftplaster,  Germ. ; Agglutinatifs,  Fr.,)  which 
is  most  especially  employed  as  a means  of  closing  wounds,  operates  more 
certainly  than  the  bandage.  When  the  surface  of  the  wound^has  been  pro-  - 
perly  dried,  and  the  parts  brought  into  suitable  position ; the  one  end  of  the  j 
sticking  plaster  is  to  be  applied  at  sufficient  distance  from,  and  on  one  side  • 
of  the  wound,  to  be  held  fast  there,  and  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  ! 
brought  into  the  closest  contact,  the  other  end  is  to  be  drawn  across  them, , 
and  pressed  down  on  the  other  side.  The  first  piece  of  plaster  is  to  be  laid  t 
upon  the  middle  of  the  wound,  and  then  as  many  on  both  sides  as  wiU  I 
bring  the  edges  in  perfect  union,  and  cover  the  wound  itself  uniformly. . 
In  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  limbs,  the  middle  of  the  plaster  may  be  laid  ! 
directly  opposite  to  the  wound,  and  the  two  ends  may  be  brought  to-  - 
Avards  the  wound,  the  one  passing  through  a cleft  in  the  other,  crossing  j 
upon,  and  thus  uniting,  the  wound.  If  the  sticking  plaster  is  to  be  ap- 
plied on  a part  covered  with  hair,  the  part  should  be  first  shaved.  In 
making  the  sticking  plaster,  the  emp.  adhcesiv.  should  be  spread  not  too 
thick,  but  sufficiently  so,  upon  strong  linen.  In  small  superficial  wounds 
English  sticking  plaster  (court-plaster)  answers  the  purpose. 


[The  old  surgeons,  though  mostly  relying  on  bandages  and  sutures,  employed  a sort 
of  sticking  plaster,  though  differing  from  the  kind  now  used ; thus  Thomas  Gale, 
wheu  describing  “ briefely  the  cure  of  a simple  and  small  wounde,  where  the  skynne 
onely  is  divided  or  cut,”  says : — “ You  shall  aptly  ioyne  the  lippes  or  sides  of  the  wounde. 
together,  so  enen  as  possible  you  can  : then  make  a stufe  wythe  towe  and  the  whj'te  of 
an  egge  mixed  with  a little  salte,  and  apply  it  to  the  wounde,  then  roll  and  bynde  it 
accordyng  to  arte,  and  this  is  sufficient  in  such  kynde  of  woundes.  You  must  also 
eommaunde  the  Pacient  that  he  exercise  not  the  wounded  member,  least  that  he  causeth 
accidentes  to  falle  to  the  wounde,  as  inflamation,  fluxe  of  humours,  dolour,  and  payne,  &o— 
• * • If  the  wounde  be  great  in  the  fleshe,  and  yet  without  accidents,  you  shall  beginne 
your  cure  as  iu  the  chapter  before,  (the  previous  paragraph,)  that  is,  by  comprisyng  and 
loyning  the  sydes  of  the  wounde  together,  and  theu  rollynge  and  byndyng  it.  But  if 
the  wounde  he  bigge,  wyde,  or  elsouerthwarte  the  member,  so  that  rollinge  and  binding 
are  not  sufficient ; than  you  are  compelled  to  use  stiching,  of  which  there  be  diners 
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sortes,  and  I wyll  set  oute  those  whiche  are  moste  in  use.  But  or  you  goe  aboute  the 
stitching  of  the  wounde,  geue  diligent  heede  that  it  be  niundified  and  made  cleane,  that 
there  remayne  not  in  it  eyther  any  uncleannesse,  as  heare,  duste,  oyle,  or  such  lyke : 
■whiche  may  hynder  the  adglutination  of  the  wounde.”  (p.  2.)  n j j 

“A  piece  of  sticking  plaster,”  says  John  Hunter,  “which  has  been  called  the  dry 
suture,  is  more  general  in  its  application  than  the  uniting  bandage,  and  is^  therefore  P*"®* 
ferable  to  it  on  many  occasions.  I can  hardly  suppose  a wound,  in  any  sit^tion,  where 
it  may  not  be  applied,  excepting  penetrating  wounds,  where  we  wish  the  inner  portion 
of  the  wound  to  be  closed  equally  with  the  outer,  as  in  the  case  of  hare-lip.  _ But  even 
in  such  wounds,  if  the  parts  are  thick  and  the  wound  not  large,  the  sides  will  seldom 
recede  so  far  as  to  make  any  other  means  necessary.  The  dry  suture  has  an  advantage 
over  stitches,  by  bringing  a larger  surface  of  the  wound  together,  by  not  inflaming  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by  neither  producing  in  them  suppuration  or  ulceration, 
which  stitches  always  do.  When  parts,  therefore,  can  be  brought  together,  and  espe- 
cially where  some  force  is  required  for  that  purpose,  from  the  skin  not  being  in  large 
quantity,  the  sticking  plaster  is  certainly  the  best  application  # * * The  sticking  plasters 
should  be  laid  on  in  strips,  and  these  should  be  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  viz., 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  most,  if  the  part  requires  close  confinement ; but  when  it 
does  not,  they  may  be  at  great  distances.  This  precaution  becomes  more  necessary  if 
the  bleeding  is  not  quite  stopped ; there  should  be  passages  left  for  the  exit  of  blood,  as 
its  accumulation  might  prevent  the  union,  although  this  does  not  always  happen.  If 
any  extraneous  body,  such  as  a ligature,  should  have  been  left  in  the  wound,  suppuration 
will  take  place,  and  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  vent  at  some  of  those  openings  or 
spaces  between  the  slips  of  plaster.  I have  known  a very  considerable  abscess  formed 
in  consequence  of  this  precaution  being  neglected,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  recently 
united  parts  has  been  separated.”  (pp.  209,  10.) 

Our  common  hospital  sticking  plaster  is  the  soap  plaster  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, with  a little  resin  to  render  it  more  adherent,  spread  on  stout  calico.  I prefer 
it,  however,  without  the  resin,  as  less  likely  to  cause  irritation,  and  the  plaster  is  quite 
sticky  enough  if  fresh  spread.  Ttrkell  was  accustomed  to  use  equal  parts  of  soap 
plaster  and  compound  frankincense  plaster,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  possesses  any  supe- 
riority over  the  soap  plaster,  except  in  having  a more  agreeable  smell.  Liston  (a)  prefers 
a transparent  plaster,  consisting  of  a solution  of  isinglass,  spread  on  the  unglazed  side 
of  silk,  which,  when  used,  requires  a hot  moist  sponge  to  be  run  quickly  over  it,  so  as 
to  melt  the  isinglass  and  render  it  sticky.  “ This  composition,”  he  says  “ becomes  suffi- 
ciently adherent ; it  keeps  its  hold  often  to  the  end  of  the  cure  ; and  it  is  quite  unirri- 
tating.  Being  transparent,  the  plaster  does  not  prevent  any  untoward  process  that  may 
be  going  on  underneath  from  being  observed,  and,  if  any  fiuid  collects,  an  opening  can 
be  snipped  for  its  escape.”  (p.  33.)  I have  used  this  isinglass  plaster  several  times,  but 
do  not  find  it  has  any  material  preference  over  the  common  adhesive.  It  is  not  a new 
invention,  but  has  been  long  since  used  in  Germany,  where  it  is  called  English  plaster, 
and  is  really  no  other  than  our  common  court-plaster  spread  on  white  silk. — J.  F.  S.] 


313.  Stitching,  or  Suture,  Lat. ; Naht,Qerva.-,  Suture, 'Fr.,') 

which  was  anciently  so  much  in  use,  and  at  a later  period  has  been  entirely 
discarded  by  many  Surgeons,  is  always  accompanied  with  a considerable  ir- 
ritation of  the  wound.  Inflammation,  and  retraction  are  often  excited  to 
such  degree  by  the  presence  of  the  threads,  that  the  adhesive  process  cannot 
be  perfected,  and  suppuration  takes  place.  However  much  these  reasons 
ay  limit  the  use  of  the  suture,  yet  in  the  following  instances  it  is  neces- 
ry 1.  In  widely-gaping  wounds  of  the  face,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  very  close  union,  especially  if  the  salivary  duct  be  injured,  or  the 
lips  perfectly  divided.  2.  In  transverse  cuts  in  such  parts  as  have  great 
disposition  to  retract.  3.  In  deep  transverse  wounds  of  the  tongue.  4.  In 
wounds  with  large  flaps.  5.  In  large  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly. 
3.  In  wounds  of  parts  whose  peculiar  structure  admits  no  other  union,  as 
lefts  of  the  ears  and  eye-lids.  7.  In  complete  tearing  through  of  the 
lennseum  during  difficult  labour. 

‘ H'^nter  was  certainly  no  advocate  for  the  use  of  sutures,  for  he  observes 

me  interrupted  suture,  which  has  generally  been  recommended  in  large  wounds,  is 

(fi)  Practical  Surgery. 
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still  in  use,  but  seldom  proves  equal  to  the  intention.  This  we  may  reckon  to  be  the 
only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  suture  ; it  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  in  a great 
measure  laid  aside  in  practice,  not  from  the  impropriety  of  uniting  parts  by  this  process, 
but  from  the  ineffectual  mode  of  attempting  it.”  (p.  210.)  ' 

The  use  of  sutures  to  retain  the  edges  of  a wound  together,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  process  of  adhesion,  is  still  a matter  of  dispute  among  Surgeons ; some  employing 
them  on  every  occasion,  and  others  never  using  them  at  all ; some  considering  that 
they  are  very  powerful  auxiliaries  in  uniting  a wound,  and  others  that  they  are  objec- 
tionable as  oftentimes  exciting  constitutional  irritation,  and  thereby  disturbing  or 
preventing  the  adhesive  process.  The  real,  though  generally  overlooked,  ground  of 
objection  to  them  is  their  indiscriminate  use,  both  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  on  which 
they  are  applied,  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  left  after  having  been  introduced. 

Sutures  are  commonly  employed  “ in  those  parts  of  the  body,”  to  use  Hukteb’s 
expression,  “ where  the  skin  recedes  more  than  in  others and  here  he  considers  “ this 
treatment  becomes  most  necessary.”  (p.  210.)  But  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  they 
are  very  frequently  employed  to  drag  together  the  skin  edges  of  a wound  which,  without 
them,  eould  not  be  brought  together  at  all.  Or  they  are  used  without  any  reason  what- 
ever, as  in  sealp-wounds ; of  which  Hunter  remarks,  that  “as  the  scalp  probably 
recedes  as  little  as  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  therefore  seldom  necessary  to  apply  any 
thing  in  wounds  of  that  part.”  (p.  210.)  Or  they  are  left  in  so  long,  even  when  their 
introduction  has  been  proper,  that  they  tecome  irritants,  and  undo  the  good  they  might 
have  served  to.  I cannot  agree  even  with  Hunter  upon  the  necessity  of  employing 
sutures,  when  parts  recede  from  each  other ; nor  with  the  practice  of  drag^ng  them 
together  with  sutures  when  otherwise  they  cannot  be  retained  in  connexion,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  if  they  pull  at  all  upon  the  parts  they  are  purposed  to  unite,  ulcera- 
tion is  immediately  set  up  at  the  points  where  they  press,  and  speedily  they  cut  their 
way  through  and  are  entirely  useless.  In  wounds  of  the  scalp,  or  of  other  parts,  which 
with  a little  management  and  by  position  may  be  kept  together,  they  are  unneeded, 
and,  in  the  scalp  especially,  they  often  act  as  extraneous  bodies  and  excite,  or  at  any 
rate  keep  up,  irritation,  as  is  proved  by  the  irritation  subsiding  when  they  are  removei 
They  are  also  objectionable,  under  any  circumstances,  if  left  in  after  they  have  induced 
ulceration,  which  is  a proof  that  the  constitution  is  desirous  of  ridding  itself  of  them ; 
under  this  condition,  independent  of  the  irritation  which  they  may,  and  often  do  pro- 
duce, their  occupation  is  gone ; they  become  loose,  and  therefore  no  longer  hold  the 
parts  together. 

If  judiciously  employed,  however,  and  not  permitted  to  remain  too  long,  sutures  are 
often  very  usefol.  But  their  sole  object  is  to  keep  parts  which  readily  fall  together  or 
can  be  brought  into  contact,  more  steadily  in  their  place,  and  to  prevent  them  slipping 
one  way  or  other  out  of  their  proper  position,  neither  of  which  can  be  so  well  effected 
either  by  bandage  or  sticking  plaster.  Upon  these  principles  alone  should  sutures  be 
used,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  forcibly  bringing  together  parts  which,  from  various 
causes,  may  be  indisposed  or  incapable  of  themselves  to  come  into  contact.  Thus  it  is  t 
very  proper  to  connect  by  suture  the  edges  of  a wound  of  the  eyelid,  of  the  mouth,  or 
even  of  the  nose,  either  of  which  readily  fall  together ; but  unless  retained  in  their  place 
unite  awry,  and  cause  much  disfigurement.  But  it  is  very  improper,  as  well  as  very 
useless,  to  employ  sutures  in  a wound  across  a muscle,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  wound ; because  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  will  be  constantly  pull- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  asunder,  and  thus  dragging  on  the  sutures,  compel  them  to 
become  irritants  and  excite  ulceration,  until  they  cut  through  and  free  the  skin  which 
they  vainly  attempt  to  confine. 

As  regards  the  time  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  during  which  they  are  of 
any  real  use,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  their  employment,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours  is  the  utmost  space  of  time  for  which  they  should 
be  left.  They  should,  if  possible,  always  be  removed  either  before  or  immediately  after 
they  have  began  to  ulcerate,  which  is  known  by  the  needle-hole  assuming  a little  redness 
and  becoming  moist  by  the  welling  up  of  a very  minute  quantity  of  pus,  often,  indeed, 
only  sufficient  to  damp  and  thicken  the  thread.  Directly  this  occurs,  however  soon  it 
is  observed,  the  suture  should  be  cut  on  one  side  of  its  tie  and  removed,  because  from 
that  time  the  suture  has  effected  all  it  can  do  and  begins  to  act  as  an  irritant. 

The  number  of  sutures  to  be  used  depends  on  the  nicety  requisite  to  adjust  the  position 
of  the  divided  parts ; and  they  should  never  be  thick,  as  the  larger  they  are  the  more 
distinct  will  be  the  little  hollow  scars  which  they  always  leave.  They  should  never  lie  ■ 
drawn  so  tightly  as  to  pucker  the  edges  of  the  skin  which  they  include,  but  merelv  so 
tight  as  to  bring  the  edges  all  but  close ; consequently  the  loop  should  be,  when  first 
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made,  rather  loose,  as  it  soon  becomes  sufficiently  tight  by  the  outpouring  of  adhesive 
matter  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  into  the  neighbouring  cellular  hssue. 

As  a general  rule  I think  it  best,  when  sutures  are  put  in,  to  make  use  of  so  many  as 
without  further  assistance  will  keep  the  parts  well  in  place,  and  then  overlay  the_  whole 
wound  with  a piece  of  soft  linen  dipped  in  cold  water,  which  should  be  continually 
changed  as  it  begins  to  dry;  neither  lint  nor  anything  else  which  has  upon  it  any  nuti 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  entangles  with  the  effused  adhesive  matter  and  at 
every  removal  disturbs  the  wound.  The  object  of  the  cold  application  is  to  regumte  the 
vascular  action  of  the  necessary  inflammation.  I rather  prefer  many  sutures  to  the  em- 
ployment of  few,  which  require  the  conjoint  application  of  sticking  plaster.  _ _ 

Sutures  should  only  be  employed  when  the  wound  is  clean  cut,  never  when  it  is  much 
torn  or  bruised ; as  under  the  latter  conditions  union  by  adhesion  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  place.  A clean  cut  wound,  made  either  accidentaUy,_or  purposely  in 
operation,  even  though  of  several  inches  in  lenp^th,  will  frequently  be  united  throughout, 
if  its  edges  be  properly  adjusted,  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours.  This  observation  especially 
applies  to  wounds  of  the  face. 

Wherever  they  can  be  used,  and  there  is  scarcely  a case  in  which  they  cannot  be 
employed,  I prefer  Dieffenbach’s  practice  of  using  thin  insect  pins  and  the  twisted 
suture ; but  alt  that  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  the  suture  with  thread,  equally 
applies  to  that  made  with  pins. — J.  F.  S.] 


314.  The  sutures  in  use  are,  the  Interrupted  Suture,  {Sutura  nodosa, 
interscissa,  Lat. ; Knopfnaht,  Germ. ; Suture  entrecoupee,  Fr.,)  the 
Tioisted  Suture,  (^Sutura  convoluta,  Lat. ; Umwundene  Naht,  Germ. ; 
Sutitre  entortillee,  Fr.,)  the  Quill  Suture,  (^Suture  clavula,  Lat. ; Zapfen- 
naht.  Germ. ; Suture  enchevillee,  Fr.,)  and  the  Glover's  Suture  ( Gastro- 
raphe,  Lat. ; Darmnalit,  Germ. ; Suture  des pelliers,  Fr.)  The  interrupted 
and  quill  stitch  will  be  here  alone  considered  as  those  used  in  common 
wounds  ; the  others  will  be,  by-and-by,  more  particularly  noticed. 

315.  For  the  application  of  the  interrupted  suture,  a needle  of  good  steel 
is  to  be  used,  curved,  so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a circle,  very  pointed, 
and  cutting  on  either  side  for  a third  of  its  length ; the  other  end  should 
be  thinner,  rounded  off,  and  furnished  with  an  eye ; it  is  to  be  so  held,  in 
the  right  hand,  that  the  thumb  rests  on  the  concave,  and  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  on  the  convex  side.  At  a distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  of  from  three  to  eight  lines,  (according  to  the  gaping  of  the  wound,) 
the  needle  is  to  be  introduced,  and,  when  the  point  has  reached  the  bottom, 
a movement  must  be  made,  so  that  the  opposite  edge  of  the  wound  may  be 
transfixed  ; to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  needle  the  skin  must  be  pressed 
against  its  point,  with  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand.  When  the 
needle  has  been  drawn  through,  the  waxed  thread  contained  in  its  eye  must 
be  drawn  after  it,  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  into  contact,  and  the  ends 
of  the  thread  tied  so  that  the  knot  may  be  placed  on  one  or  other  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  it  is,  also,  to  be  particularly  observed  that  the  ends  of  the  threads 
be  not  drawn  together  tighter  than  is  necessary  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  close  connexion.  If  the  wound  be  very  deep  and  gaping,  the  thread 
may  be  provided  with  two  needles,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  pierced  from 
within  outwards.  It  depends  on  the  size  and  direction  of  the  wound  how 
many  stitches  should  be  used  ; commonly  a stitch  to  an  inch  is  computed,  but 
frequently  one  stitch  is  sufficient  for  a large  wound,  because  the  union  of  the 
rest  of  the  wound  is  possible  by  means  of  sticking  plaster.  The  first  stitch 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  wound,  or  at  that  spot  where  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  by  reason  of  its  form,  most  closely  correspond  (1). 

UMn  the  different  form  of  needles  for  wounds,  see  Krombholz’s  Akologie,  vol.  i.  p.  37.5. 

The  applieation  of  a suture  with  a single  thread,  with  which  loops  are  formed,  which 
ire  then  cut  through,  is  improper  on  account  of  the  irritation  of  the  wound  of  the  needle 
’y  the  drawing  through  of  a long  thread. 
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[(1.)  So  our  old  friend  Maister  Gale,  who  also  gives  the  reason  for  his  recommends^, 
tion : — “ Make  your  first  stiche  in  the  middes  of  the  wounde,  than  a finger  breadeth  from 
that  make  another  on  bothe  sides  of  the  midle  stich,  so  leaning  the  space  of  a fynger 
breadeth,  make  so  manye  stiches  as  tlxe  wounde  requireth.  And  take  this  for  a gene- 
rail  rule  that  you  neuer  begynne  your  stichiug  at  the  ende  of  the  wounde,  because 
through  that  occation  the  wounde  might  be  drawen  awrye,  and  the  member  lose  his 
beautie,  and  some  tyme  parte  of  his  office.  And  beginning  your  stiches  in  the  middes, 
this  foloweth  of  necessitie  that  your  stiches  shal  be  odde,  if  there  be  more  or  lesse  than 
twaine.  And  if  the  wounde  be  deepe  and  ouerthwarte  the  member,  then  you  must 
make  your  stiches  deeper,  and  that  for  two  causes,  the  one  for  that  it  shoulde  not  breake 
out  againe,  the  other  that  the  wounde  myghte  haue  lesse  matter  and  better  take  cousoli-  i 
dation.  (pp.  2,  3.)]  ! 

316.  The  quill  'suture,  especially  employed  for  the  union  of  wounds  of 

the  walls  of  the  belly,  but  wliich  is  now  almost  out  of  tise,  is  distinguished 
from  the  interrupted-stitch,  inasmuch  as  the  ligature  consists  of  two  threads 
separated  on  either  side  of  the  wound  j between  which  threads  small  cylin-  f| 
ders  of  wood  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  wound  are  interposed^  * 
upon  which  the  threads  are  tied,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  com- 
pressed together  throughout  their  whole  length.  |j 

317.  When  the  suture  is  applied,  the  union  is  to  be  assisted  by  sticking 
plaster,  which  is  to  be  placed  between  the  stitches  ; the  wound  is  to  be 
covered  with  fine  charpie,  with  a compress,  and  the  whole  supported  with 
some  turns  of  a circular  bandage. 

318.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  at  rest  after  the  closing  of  the  wound,  and 
an  antiphlogistic  regimen  pursued.  If  there  be  much  traumatic  reaction, 
active  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  be  used.  If  severe  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  edges  of  the  wound  occur,  the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  lead  wash 
applied,  and  if,  after  the  application  of  the  sutures,  the  threads  seem  likely 
to  tear  through  they  must  be  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  kept 
together  with  sticking  plaster.  If  the  loosening  of  the  dressing,  from  . 
these  circumstances,  or  from  after-bleeding,  be  not  necessarj"^,  it  may  be  left  ; 
as  long  as  it  is  not  rendered  too  foul  by  the  secretion  from  the  wound.  This  « 
at  the  first  soaks  into  the  dressings,  subsequently  dries,  and  the  first  dress-  • 
ing  may,  even  in  severe  wounds,  as  in  amputations,  be  often  left  until  the  > 
cure  is  completed  (in  the  strictest  sense,  per  primam  intentionem^  If  the  ? 
bandage  be  rendered  too  moist  by  the  secretion  from  the  wound,  or  if  it  have  • 
a bad  smell,  especially  in  hot  weather,  the  superficial  dressings  must  then  ij 
be  removed,  but  the  sticking  plaster  left,  if  it  keep  the  wound  well  closed,  j 
When,  however,  it  is  to  be  renewed,  both  ends  of  one  piece  of  the  sticking  5 
plaster  must  be  loosened  first  towards  the  wound,  and  the  middle  part  last,  4 
the  edges  of  the  wound  being  at  the  same  time  gently  supported.  As  one 
piece  of  the  plaster  is  removed,  and  the  wound  cleans^,  another  piece »» 
should  be  applied,  because,  if  the  wound  be  at  once  stripped  of  all  the  stick-  -t 
ing  plaster,  the  already  united  edges  easily  separate  from  each  other.  In  ’ 
this  way  the  bandage  is  to  be  renewed  daily,  every  other  day  less  frequently.  ; 
according  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  from  the  wound  ; in  doing  which  it  u 
is  also  to  be  specially  observed,  that  the  connecting  bandages  are  to  be>* 
loosened  with  warm  water  previous  to  their  removal,  and  the  ligature  ■» 
threads  not  dragged.  If  stitches  be  used,  the  threads  may  be  removed  ^ 
between  the  second  and  fifth  days,  the  knot  being  cut,  and  the  threads 
drawn  through  with  forceps  on  the  other  side. 

319.  If  quick  union  do  not  take  place,  or  if,  on  account  of  its  condition, . 
{^par.  308,)  a wound  cannot  be  brought  together,  it  must  heal  by  st/ppt/-< 
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ration  and  granulation.  Such  wound,  after  being  cleaned  from  blood, 
should  be  covered  with  a quantity  of  fine  charpie,  spread  with  mild  salve, 
and  confined  with  sticking  plaster  or  a bandage.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  bandage  should  be  removed,  having  been  first  loosened  with  warm 
water,  and  replaced  by  dry  charpie  if  suppuration  have  commenced.  The 
charpie  often  becomes  firmly  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
so  remains,  even  when  suppuration  is  going  on.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  those  wounds  which  are  of  some  depth ; for  instance,  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  swellings,  and  so  on.  The  bottom  of  the  wound  is,  in  these  cases,  to 
be  overspread  with  a light  linen  compress,  or  German  tinder,  and  char- 
pie over  it  (1).  When  granulations  rise  up  in  the  wound,  its  healing  is  pro- 
moted by  moderate  compression  of  its  edges  with  sticking  plaster.  If  the 
suppuration  be  moderate,  the  wound  may  be  dressed  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  but,  if  copious,  twice  iu  the  same  time.  A moderate  degree 
of  inflammation  must  always  accompany  the  secretion  of  good  pus  ; if  this  be 
insufficient,  if  the  wound  be  pale,  the  edges  flabby  and  bleeding  on  the 
slightest  touch,  stimulants,  as  ung.  digest,  basilic.,  a decoction  of  bark 
or  willow  bark,  and  the  like,  must  be  applied  to  excite  the  proper  degree 
of  inflammation.  The  treatment  proper  for  abscesses,  warm  applications, 
is,  however,  genei-ally  preferable.  In  too  active  inflammation,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  is  dry,  and  its  circumference  swollen,  all  stimulants 
must  be  removed,  and  the  wound  covered  with  mild  salves  and  softening 
poultices.  If  the  granulations  be  luxuriant,  they  must  be  touched  with 
caustic,  and  a slightly  compressing  bandage  applied,  which  very  much  fur- 
thers the  healing.  Should  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  pus  produce 
symptoms  of  hectic  fever,  the  powers  of  the  patient  must  be  supported  with 
strengthening  remedies ; bark,  calamus,  wine,  good  food,  and  pure  air  are 
best. 

[(1)  This  method  of  stuffing  a wound  which  must  heal  by  suppuration  is  quite  inad- 
missible, for  it  only  adds  fuel  to  fire  by  the  adherence  of  the  charpie  or  lint,  even  though 
spread  with  mild  salve,  acting  as  an  extraneous  body.  So  soon  as  bleeding  has  ceased, 
or  has  been  stopped,  a poultice  should  be  applied,  and  nothing  else,  as  it  regulates  the 
temperature,  encourages  suppuration,  and  renders  the  parts  soft  and  easy,  instead  of 
unyielding  and  painful. — J.  F.  S.] 


I.-OF  INCISED  WOUNDS. 

( Vulnera  scissa,  Lat. ; Schnitt  und  Hiehwunden,  Germ. ; Plaies  par  instrumens 

tranchans,  Fr.) 

320.  Both  soft  and  hard  parts  may  be  divided  by  cutting  and  chopping. 
These  wounds  are  most  disposed  to  quick  union,  and  what  has  been  already 
mentioned  upon  the  union  of  wounds  in  general  applies  also  to  them, 
The  following  circumstances,  however,  require  particular  notice. 

321.  Longitudinal  wounds  of  tendons  are  not,  generally,  attended 
with  peculiar  symptoms,  unless  the  synovial  membrane,  which  ensheaths 
many  of  them,  be  inflamed.  Transverse  wounds  of  tendons  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete.  In  complete  division,  both  ends  retract,  one  by  the 
action  of  the  muscle ; the  other  by  the  motions  of  the  limb,  produced  by 
the  superior  power  of  the  antagonist  mu.scles.  If  the  ends  of  the  tendon 
^n  be  brought  into  close  contact,  they  unite  ; but,  if  not,  they  are  joined 
by  some  cellular  intersubstance  which  gradually  becomes  firm;  or  they 
unite  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  motion  is  pre- 
vented. The  mutual  contact  of  the  ends  of  a tendon  is  effected  chiefly 
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by  the  position  of  the  part  to  whicli  tlie  tendon  is  attached  ; for  instance,  in 
wound  of  an  extensor  tendon,  the  part  must  be  put  straight,  in  wound  of  a 
flexor  it  must  be  bent.  If  several  tendons  be  divided  at  the  same  time,  two 
opposite  ends  of  tendons  may  usually  be  brought  together  till  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  tliey  belong  to  each  other.  Stitching  tendons 
together  is  out  of  use ; but,  recently,  it  has  been  again  employed  with 
advantage  (a). 

In  division  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  the  hoard  proposed  by 
Evers  (6)  is  used,  on  which  the  fore  arm  is  fastened  by  means  of  a bandage,  so  that  the 
hand  and  fore  arm  are  kept  at  a nearly  right  angle.  In  rupture  of  portions  of  the  w. 
extens.  carpi  rad.  and  uln.,  which  happened  by  falling  on  the  back  of  the  hand  without 
any  accompanying  wound  of  the  skin,  I have  produced  a perfect  cure  by  the  use  of  this 
apparatus. 

322.  If  a large  nervous  trunk  have  been  cut  through,  paralysis  of  the  part, 
to  which  it  goes,  usually  takes  place,  because  both  its  ends  retract  consi- 
derably, and  can  be  united  only  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  If, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  unite  accurately,  their  con- 
ducting function  is  only  momentarily  suspended,  and  afterwards  becomes 
restored. 

The  dispute  about  the  regeneration  of  the  nerves  and  the  recovery  of  their  function 
after  division  has  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Cruikshank.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances, however,  favour  the  opinion  just  given.  Divided  nerves  retract  from  two 
to  four  or  six  lines,  on  account  of  their  tension  and  the  contractility  of  their  sheath  and 
of  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  their  bundles.  Generally  some  nervous  pulp  escapes  from 
the  divided  bundle  of  fibrils,  redness  and  swelling  extend  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
along  the  nerve,  further,  however,  on  the  upper  than  on  the  lower  end.  Coagulabla 
lymph  is  poured  out,  and  vessels  are  formed.  By  the  outpouring  of  lymph  into  the 
cellular  sheaths  and  into  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  their  fibres,  a swelling  is  produced 
larger  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  end.  The  divided  nerve  is  united  in  a few  days 
by  lymph ; the  connecting  mass  becomes  denser  and  the  vessels  appear  less  full  of 
blood ; the  swollen  ends  approach  nearer,  run  together,  and  thus  the  connexion  is  re- 
produced. Their  connecting  power  is  restored  more  quickly  in  proportion  as  the  space 
between  their  ends  was  less.  That  the  reproduction  of  their  functions  is  not  dependent 
on  the  anastomosis  of  nerves  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  newly  united  nerve  be 
again  divided,  its  functions  are  again  interrupted.  It  appears  from  Haighton’s  ex- 
periments that  if  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  be  divided  on  both  sides  at  once,  death 
will  speedily  ensue,  but  this  is  not  the  case  if  they  be  divided  at  long  intervals.  Meyeb 
has  observed  the  same  effect  in  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  the  scar  of  nerves  as  to 
the  nervous  mass  itself.  Labrey  even  found  that  after  amputation  the  ends  of  the  several 
nerves  of  the  stump  united  like  loops,  so  that  on  making  a section  at  the  place  of  union 
no  trace  of  a cicatrix  could  be  found.  ' 

Fontana,  Traite  sur  le  Venin  de  la  Vipere,  Florence,  1791,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.  i 

Arnemann,  fiber  die  Eegeneration  der  Nerven.  Gdtting.,  1787.  ' 

Haighton,  J, ; in  Philosophical  Transactions.  1795. 

Meyer,  in  Keil’s  Archiv.,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  449. 

Meckel,  Handbuch  der  Menschl.  Anatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

Larrey,  Notice  sur  quelques  Phdnombnes  Pathologiques  observdes  dans  la  Ldsion  des  . i 
Nerfs  et  dims  leur  Cicatrization ; in  Kevue  Medicale,  1824,  Marseil.,  p.  406. 

Pauli,  above  cited,  p.  71. 

Note  sur  la  Regeneration  du  Tissu  Nerveux ; in  the  Memoires  de  la  Soci^td  de  Phy-  ■ 
sique  et  d’Histoire  Naturelle  de  Genbve,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  61. 

Prevost  ; in  London  Medic.  Repos.,  Jan.  1828,  p.  79. 

Tiedemann,  fiber  die  Regeneration  der  Nerven;  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologic,  vol.  •' 
iv.  part  i.  p.  68. 

Hamilton  ; in  Dublin  Journal,  March  1838. 

(a'\  Valentin  and  IIobekt  ; in  Journal  des  (fc)  Neue  vollstandigc  Womcrkungen  nnd  l.rfahr* 

Connaissances  Med.-Chir.,  March,  1839,  No.  ix.  *ur  Bericlitigung  der  WundarxncikunsL  ' 

_ JQ7  1787,  § Stark  \ erbandclehrc,  plate  xix.  fig.  l»»i  '■ 
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323.  Flap  wounds  must  always  be  brought  together  very  closely,  and  the 
flaps  kept,  by  due  pressure,  in  connexion  with  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
Several  stitches  are  commonly  employed,  the  union  maintained  with  stick- 
ing plaster,  the  entire  flap  covered  with  charpie  and  compresses,  and  the 
whole  properly  kept  together  with  a bandage.  If  suppuration  take  place, 
its  collection  and  burrowing  must  be  prevented  by  a suitable  compressing 
bandage,  by  counter-openings,  and  so  on. 

324.  If  a part  have  been  completely  separated  from  the  body,  the  replace- 
ment of  such  separated  piece  is  always  indicated,  as  the  possibility  of  its 
healing  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  But  the  union  of  such  a piece 
must  be  very  close,  the  vital  activity  and  the  natural  warmth  must  not 
have  been  completely  lost.  It  is  best  fixed  with  several  stitches,  and  its 
close  application  must  be  assisted  with  a bandage.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  bleeding  should  be  perfectly  stanched  before  its  adap- 
tation, and,  if  possible,  without  pressure.  Warm  applications  of  wine,  or 
of  cotton  dipped  in  aromatics,  are  serviceable  in  exciting  the  vital  activity. 
Bluish,  blackish  discoloration,  loss  of  the  cuticle,  and  partial  gangrene  of 
the  reapplied  part,  should  not  induce  us  to  loosen  the  stitches,  as,  notwith- 
standing these  symptoms,  union  may  take  place.  If  there  be  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  wound  of  a part  where  the  skin  is  very  movable,  it  may  often 
be  covered  by  drawing  together  the  skin  from  both  sides  of  the  wound.  If 
a piece  of  this  kind  do  not  heal  on,  the  wound  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  rules  already  laid  down  (par.  319.) 

Of  the  many  cases  known  of  the  reunion  of  perfectly  separated  parts,  which  have 
been  mostly  collected  by  Wiesmann,  and  increased  with  observations  of  his  own  in 
his  work,  De  Coalitu  Partium  k reliquo  Corpore  prorsus  Disjunctarum,  Lipsise,  1824,  I 
would  specially  refer  to  the  following : — 

Fioravanti,  II  Tresore  deUa  Vita  Umana.  Vinez.,  1570. 

Garengeot,  Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie.  2 vols.  Paris,  1720.  8vo. 

Carpoe,  J.  C.,  An  Account  of  Two  successful  Operations  for  restoring  a Lost  Nose  from 
the  Integuments  of  the  Forehead  j with  Remarks  on  the  Nasal  Operation,  London, 
1816.  4to. 

Busch  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  vi.  p.  2. 

Bunger  in  Graefe  and  Walther’s  Journal,  vol.  vi.  part  iv. 

VON  Walther,  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  part  iv.,  vol.  vii.  part  iv. 

Markiewitz,  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  part  iv. 

Dieffenbach,  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  parts  i.  iii. 

Hoffacker,  in  Heidelberger  klinischen  Annalen,  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

Richerand,  Nosographie  Chirurgicale,  vol.  i. 

Diefenbach,  Chirurg.  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Wiederherstellung  Zerstorter  Theile 
u.  s.  w,,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  153. 


II.— OF  PUNCTURED  WOUNDS. 

( Vulnera  puncta,  Lat. ; Stichwunden,  Germ.  Plaies  par  instrumens  piquans,  Fr.) 

325.  Punctured  wounds  are  those  produced  with  a narrow,  pointed  in- 
strument, and  in  which  such  parts  only  are  divided  as  are  opposed  to 
Its  point.  The  division  by  a puncture  may  be  as  clean  and  simple  as  that 
from  a cut,  if  the  instrument  be  flat,  cutting  on  both  edges,  and  not  thick 
In  most  cases,  however,  more  or  less  dragging  and  tearing  are  produced  bv 
the  penetration  of  the  thick  part  of  the  instrument ; thrust  wounds  are 
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therefore,  generally  more  dangerous  than  cut  wounds  ; it  Is  more  difficult 
to  examine  them,  they  produce  more  active  inflammation,  higher  fever, 
nervous  symptoms,  suppuration  ; important  parts  are  commonly  wounded 
by  the  deep  penetration  of  the  instrument.  Simple  stabs,  for  instance,  with 
a flat  sharp-pointed  blade,  heal  just  as  readily  by  quick  union  as  cuts  do ; 
but,  if  the  parts  have  suffered  from  tearing  and  bruising,  the  track  of  the 
stab  suppurates. 

326.  The  treatment  of  stabs  must,  in  general,  be  quite  simple.  After 
the  blood  has  been  gently  pressed  out,  and  the  wound  cleansed,  the  open- 
ing is  to  be  covered  with  sticking  plaster,  the  parts  brought  into  a proper 
position,  and  a graduated  compress  laid  upon  the  track  of  the  stab,  which  is 
to  be  moderately  fastened  with  a bandage  ; the  patient  is  to  be  treated  strictly 
on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  and  cold  applications  used  to  allay  the  inflam- 
mation. Under  this  treatment  the  wound  often  heals  by  quick  union,  with- 
out any  particular  occurrence.  If  active  inflammation  and  swelling  take 
place,  we  must  employ,  with  the  proper  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  and 
after  general  blood-letting,  leeches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  and 
softening  poultices.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  discharge  of  the 
pus  must  be  promoted  by  the  proper  position  of  the  part,  by  suitable  pres* 
sure  from  the  bottom  of  the  track  of  the  wound  to  its  orifice.  If  the  matter 
collect  and  burrow,  the  position  of  the  part  must  be  changed  according  to 
circumstances,  the  opening  of  the  wound  enlarged,  a counter-opening  made, 
the  whole  canal  opened,  and  it  must,  especially,  be  treated  according  to 
the  rules  given  for  fistulous  passages  (par.  66.) 

327.  If  stabs  penetrate  parts  of  tough  structure,  or  into  those  surrounded 
by  unyielding  aponeuroses,  severe  symptoms  may  be  produced  when  swell- 
ing comes  on,  which  can  only  be  relieved  or  removed  by  suppuration  of  ’ 
the  wound. 

328.  Punctures  of  tendons  exhibit  no  particular  symptoms;  but  in 
tendons  enclosed  in  sheaths  severe  inflammation  usually  takes  place. 

The  injury  of  large  nerves  in  stabs  always  causes  severe  sjTnptoms.  The  ■ 
nerves,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  partially  divided.  A peculiar  sensation  i 
of  numbness  occurs  in  the  part  to  which  the  wounded  nerve  is  distributed ; ; 
and  along  its  course  a severe  pain  and  inflammatory  redness  extends  above  * 
and  below  the  wounded  part ; the  fever  is  very  high  ; twitchings  occur  ■ 
both  in  the  wounded  part  and  over  the  whole  body  ; the  wound,  also,  may 
be  so  highly  inflamed  as  to  run  into  gangrene. 

The  treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic  ; general  and  local  blood- 
lettings, softening  applications,  and  antiphlogistic  medicines,  must  be  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  narcotics,  especially  calomel  with  opium.  The  f 
last  remedy,  according  to  some,  should  be  the  division  of  the  ners'e  (?). 

If  vessels  are  wounded  in  stabs,  and  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stanched  by  ' 
suitable  pressure,  and  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  the  wound  must  be  <■ 
enlarged,  the  injured  vessel  laid  bare  and  tied,  or  a ligature  applied  above  o 
and  below  the  wounded  part. 


Descot,  P.  S.,  Dissertation  sur  les  Affections  Locales  des  Nerfs.  Paris,  1825.  8vo. 


Swan,  J.,  A Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Nerves.  2nd  Edit  London, : 
1834.  8vo. 


Bell,  G.  ; in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  October  1826. 

329,  The  enlargement  of  a punctured  wound,  which  was  formerly  made 
in  every  case  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  an  open  wound,  the 
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cutting  through  half-divided  parts,  and  so  on,  must  only  be  und^taken 
(as  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said)  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies, 
or  to  effect  the  stanching  of  blood  ; or,  in  parts  of  an  unyielding  texture, 
to  prevent  the  strangulation  of  deep-seated  structures.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  introduction  of  a seton,  which  was  formerly  so  common,  is  now  re- 
stricted to  those  cases  where  the  walls  of  the  fistulous  passage  are  become 
callous. 

Compare  sec.  66. 

III.— OF  TORN  OR  LACERATED,  AND  BRUISED  OR  CONTUSED 

WOUNDS. 

( Vulnera  lacerata  et  contusa,  Lat. ; Gerissene  und  Gequetschte  IVunden,  Germ. ; Plaies 

contuses  et  ddchirdes,  Fr.) 

330.  Torn  Wounds  are  those  in  which  parts  are  subjected  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  stretching  before  they  actually  separate  ; Bruised 
Wounds  such  as  are  produced  by  blunt  instruments. 

331.  These  wounds  agree  with  each  other  in  the  disturbance  effected 
in  the  vitality  of  the  divided  parts,  by  severe  bruising,  stretching,  and 
tearing.  Their  form  and  surface  is  always  irregular ; their  edges  are  uneven 
and  hang  down  in  flaps;  whole  pieces  may  be  torn  off  the  body.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  bruising  and  stretching  the  parts  lose  their  sensibility  and 
irritability ; therefore,  at  first  these  wounds  smart  little,  and  their  edges  do 
not  retract.  They  are  accompanied  with  little  and  frequently  with  no 
bleeding,  even  when  large  vessels  are  injured  ; but  much  swelling,  pain,  in- 
flammation and  fever  soon  take  place  after  these  injuries.  V ery  frequently 
they  are  accompanied  with  severe  shock,  which  will  be  presently  con- 
sidered in  Gun-shot  Wounds.  The  inflammation  may  quickly  run  into 
gangrene,  which  spreads  the  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  surrounding 
parts  have  suffered  more  severely  from  the  shock.  Nervous  symptoms 
commonly  take  place  in  these  wounds,  but  especially  in  those  which  are 
torn.  The  suppuration  may  become  exhausting. 

332.  Only  in  wounds  without  much  bruising  or  tearing  can  union  be 
attempted  ; the  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  to  be  brought  together  with 
sticking  plaster,  but  without  using  any  force  for  that  purpose.  Generally 
only  the  bottom  of  the  wound  will  partially  hold  together,  and  the  rest 
unites  by  suppuration  and  granulation.  Severely  bruised  and  torn  wounds, 
which  heal  only  by  suppuration,  must  be  lightly  covered  with  charpie, 
confined  with  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  or  with  a loosely  applied  bandage. 

The  other  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  must  be  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic. From  the  first,  cold  fomentations  must  be  constantly  employed  ; 
and  general  bleeding,  with  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  if  the 
inflammation  be  great.  If  much  swelling  and  tension  occur,  warm, 
'ftening  poultices  should  be  employed,  and  when  suppuration  comes  on, 
the  wound  must  be  treated  according  to  the  previous  rules. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  with  which  these  wounds  are  frequently 
complicated,  requires  especial  attention. 

As  to  the  needfulness  of  enlarging  the  wound,  as  to  its  complication 
with  broken  bones,  and  the  necessity  for  amputation,  what  is  said  in  refer- 
"ence  to  these  points  in  gun-shot  wounds  will  apply  here. 

[When  as  occasionally  happens,  large  pieces  of  skin  are  torn  or  stripped  down  from 
me  ^rts  beneath,  it  becomes  an  anxious  point  with  the  surgeon  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
What  may  be  the  expected  result. 
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From  frequent  observation  I think  1 may  say  that  tom  wounds  of  the  scalp  more  often 
do  ■well  than  those  of  other  parts,  I have  several  times  seen  large  flaps  lorn  down 
in  more  than  two  or  three  instances  nearly  half  the  scalp  torn  down,  which 
have  united  without  difficulty,  with  or  without  any  abscess  forming  here  and  there 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure,  even  in  cases  where  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  so 
daubed  with  mud  or  sand  that  it  has  been  sponged  off'  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
Such  cases  are,  however,  to  be  much  dreaded  from  cellular  inflammation  and  slougli 
which  commonly  ensue,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  with 
the  external  injury. 

When  large  portions  of  skin  are  stripped  down  from  the  limbs,  there  is  the  greater 
danger  of  the  whole  piece  sloughing,  for  the  vessels  of  the  parts  beneath  being  ail  tom 
through  are  incapable  of  effecting  adhesive  union,  and  the  skin  itself  is  not  sufficiently 
vascular  for  its  own  support,  except  close  to  its  remaining  attachments.  The  result  of  ' 
this  is  a large  destruction  of  the  skin  and  a large  sloughy  surface  beneath,  for  the 
throwing  off  of  which  greater  calls  are  made  upon  the  constitution  than  it  can  answer  ■ 
to ; and  the  patient  either  dies  in  a few  hours  of  the  shock,  or  is  cut  off  after  a few 
days  with  typhoid  symptoms.  In  such  cases,  in  adult  persons,  my  observation  both  in 
my  own  practice  and  that  of  others,  induces  me  to  recommend  amputation  as  a general 
rule.  Only  in  very  young  persons  does  it  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  a moment’s  hesita-  • 
tion;  hut  as  regards  them,  every  possible  chance  of  their  being  able  to  struggle  throng  i 
the  consequences  of  the  injury  should  be  well  considered,  for  daily  experience  shows  hw 
great  are  the  powers  of  Nature  in  youth  to  repairing  injuries  which  would  assuredly 
destroy  adults. — J.  F.  S.] 

333.  Bruises  without  producing  separation  of  the  skin  may  injure  the  • 
underlying  parts  severely,  and  tear  the  cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  . 
by  which  outpouring  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  may  ensue.  Such  i 
extravasation  of  blood,  even  if  accompanied  with  fluctuation  and  pulsation,  . 
is  often  quickly  resolved  ; but  if  not,  the  swelling  bursts,  blood  mixed  with  i 
pus  is  discharged,  and  healing  by  granulation  ensues. 

These  bruises  are  at  first  to  be  treated  antiphlogistically,  and  cold  appli-  - 
cations  used.  When  the  inflammation  and  swelling  diminishes,  volatile  ? 
lotions  of  camphorated  spirit,  soap  spirit,  aqua  vuhieraria,  water  and  sal  1 
volatile,  or  poultices  of  aromatic  herbs,  may  be  used.  If  a large  artery  be  e 
wounded,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  and  take  it  up.  If  the  swelling  do  a 
not  disperse,  but  goes  on  to  suppuration,  it  must  be  treated  as  an  abscess. 

[The  effusion  of  blood  from  severe  bruising  is  frequently  great  and  so  rapid  as  to  s 
lead  often  to  the  supposition  of  an  artery  being  tom.  The  patient’s  condition,  however, 
is  the  best  means  of  solving  the  difficulty ; if  the  swelling  be  large,  but  after  the  first  a 
shock  the  pulse  continue  little  disturbed,  and  the  countenance  not  pallid,  and  after  a ^ 
few  hours  the  swelling  cease  to  increase,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  extravasation  is  i* 
merely  from  the  small  arterial  branches  and  veins.  The  quantity  of  serum  in  these  4 
cases  generally  far  exceeds  the  mass  of  the  clot,  and  the  consequence  is  that  very  dis-  W 
tinct  fluctuation,  like  water  in  a bladder,  often  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  swelling  f 
and  continues  for  some  days  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Suppuration  occasionally  happens 
in  these  cases,  but  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  an  artery  of  any  materitd  sizeK 
be  torn,  the  swelling  continues  gradually  increasing,  and  is  generally  much  more  firm,  ti 
and  little  fluctuating,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  vessel,  thexi 
effusion  in  this  case  being  entirely  blood,  and  coagulating  soon  after  it  has  been  poured 
out.  If  left  alone  the  continued  distension  will  cause  gangrene.  I 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  severe  bmises,  even  with  much  effusion,  I prefer  a warm  a ■ 
linseed-meal  poultice,  or  hot  moist  flannel,  to  cold  applications,  as  the  warmth  and«l 
moisture  are  generally  most  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  by  suppling  the  skin  and  I 
exciting  perspiration  on  the  surface.  If  the  tension  be  very  great  leeches  should  be.  B 
applied  freely,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  If  a large  artery  be  injured  it  must  either  be  ■ 
tied  or  the  limb  amputated  ; but,  in  either  case,  the  patient  is  in  some  jeopardy  of  gan-  ■ 
grene,  from  the  distension  of  the  soft  parts,  which  has  occurred. — J.  F.  S.]  ■ 
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IV.— OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

( Vulnera  sclopetariuy  Lat. ; Schusswunden,  Germ. ; Plates  par  armes  dfeu,  Fr.) 

Pare”,  A.,  Manifere  de  trailer  les  Plaies  faites  par  arquebuses,  flbches,  etc.  Paris,  1 5.5 1 . 
8vo. 

Gale,  Thomas,  An  excellent  Treatise  of  Wounds  made  ■with  Gunshot,  in  which  is 
confuted  both  the  grose  error  of  Jerome  of  Brunswicke,  &c.,  in  that  they 
wound  venomous,  which  cometh  through  the  common  powder  and  shotte.  And  also, 
there  is  set  out  a perfect  and  true  Methode  of  Curinge  those  Woundes.  London,  1563. 
8vo. 

Clowes,  William,  Aprooved  Practise  for  all  young  Chirurgions  concerning  Burn- 
ings with  Gunpowder  and  Woundes  made  with  Gunshot,  Sword,  &c.  London,  1 588.  4to. 

W”isEMAN,  Richard,  A Treatise  of  Gunshot  Wounds;  in  his  Eight  Chirurgical 
Treatises.  London,  1676.  folio.  4th  Edit.,  1705,  here  used. 

Bro\vn,  John,  A Compleat  Discourse  of  Wounds,  both  in  general  and  particular.  As 
also  a Treatise  of  Gunshot  Wounds  in  general.  London,  1678.  4to. 

Le  Dhan,  Traite,  on  Reflexions  tirees  de  la  pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d’ Armes  k feu.  Pa- 
ris, 1740.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1741.  8vo.,  here  used. 

Louis,  A.,  Cours  de  Chirurgie  pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d’ Armes  k feu.  Paris,  1746.  4to. 

Ravaton,  Chirurgien  d’armee,  ou  Traite  des  Plaies  d’ Armes  k feu  et  d’ Armes  blanches. 
Paris,  1768.  8vo. 

Schmidt,  Preissschrift  von  der  Behandlung  der  Schuss'wunden.  Wien,  1788. 

Percy,  Manuel  de  Chirurgien  d’armde,  ou  Instruction  de  Chirurgie  Militaire  sur  le 
iTraitement  de  Plaies,  et  specialement  de  celles  d’ Armes  k feu : avec  la  methode  d’extraire 
de  ces  plaies  les  corps  etrangers,  et  la  description  d’un  nouvel  instrument  propre  k cet 
usage.  Paris,  1792. 

Hunter,  John,  A Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Edited 
by  E.  Home.  London,  1794.  4to. 

Dufauart,  Analyse  des  Blessures  d’ Armes  k feu,  et  de  leur  Traitement.  Paris,  1801. 
8vo. 

Lombard,  Clinique  Chirurgicale  des  Plaies  faites  par  Armes  k feu.  Strasbourg,  1804. 
8vo. 


Guthrie,  G.  J.,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities  requiring  the  different  Oper- 
ations of  Amputation ; with  their  After-treatment.  London,  1815.  8vo.  3rd  Edit.  1827. 

Thomson,  Dr.  John,  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  British  Military  Hospitals 
in  Belgium,  after  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  with  some  Remarks  on  Amputation.  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1816. 

^ Hennen,  John,  Observations  on  some  important  points  in  the  Practice  of  Military 
Surgery,  and  the  arrangement  and  police  of  Hospitals.  Edinburgh,  1818.  8vo.  2nd 
Edit.  1820. 


Dupuytren,  Des  Blessures  par  Armes  k feu ; in  his  Le9ons  orales  de  Clinique  Chirur- 
icale,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

Besides  these  the  treatises  of  Boucher,  Bordenave,  De  la  Martiniehe,  and  Faure 
in  the  Mdmoires  de  I’Acaddmie  de  Chirurgie,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  writers  on 
*®^ounds  in  general,  already  quoted. 

334.  Gun-shot  Wounds  are  those  produced  by  hard,  usually  metallic 
todies,  as  balls  of  various  size,  pieces  of  lead  and  so  on,  projected  by 
|:he  explosion  of  gunpowder.  They  are  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
truised  wounds.  The  violence  with  which  the  body  causing  the  division, 
pf  organic  parts  acts,  is  so  great  that,  as  a consequence  of  the  immense 
bruising  and  tearing,  it  is  always  accompanied  with  disorgzaniation  that 
s,  with  a slough.  ’ 


from  one  another,  which  will  happen, 
^ ^ circumstances.  These  variations  will  be  in  general  according  to  the  Wnd 
b f body  projected,  the  velocity  of  the  body,  with  the  naturl  and  peculiaritief  of  the  parte 
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injured.  The  kind  of  body  projected,  I have  observed,  is  principally  musket-balls,  some- 
times cannon-balls,  sometimes  pieces  of  broken  shells,  and  very  often,  on  board  of  ship, 
splinters  of  wood.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  cannon-balls  on  different  parts  of  the  ship' 
either  the  containing  parts,  as  the  hull  of  the  ship  itself,  or  the  contained,  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  wounds  in  the  sailor;  for  a cannon-ball  must  go  through  the  timbers  of 
the  ship  before  it  can  do  more  execution  than  simply  as  a ball,  (which  makes  it  a spent 
ball,)  and  which  splinters  the  inside  of  the  ship  very  considerably,  and  moves  other  bodies 
in  the  ship,  neither  of  which  it  would  do  if  moving  with  sufficient  velocity  : musket  or 
cannon-balls  seldom  do  any  immediate  injury  to  those  of  that  profession.”  (p.  523.) 

Dupuytren  observes : — “The  effects  of  gun-shot  depend  on  two  principal  circumstances' 
the  manner  in  which  the  gun  has  been  charged,  and  the  distance  at  which  it  has  been 
fired.  If  a gun  be  loaded  with  powder  only,  without  being  rammed  down,  its  discharge 
makes  little  noise,  but  is  quite  sufficient  to  bruise  the  skin  severely,  if  its  contents  be  re- 
ceived at  a short  distance.  If  the  gun,  though  loaded  only  with  powder,  have  been  more 
or  less  tightly  rammed,  its  effects  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  resistance,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  struck  ; of  which  1 witnessed  the  following  example : — Two  persons 
quarrelled,  one  of  the  two,  excited  by  rage,  discharged  a gun  loaded  with  powder  only 
into  the  belly  of  the  other,  who  dropped  dead  on  the  spot ; the  distance  between  them 
being  only  one  or  two  feet.  On  examining,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  we  found  the 
clothes  torn,  the  wall  of  the  belly  pierced  with  a hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
intestine  opened ; the  gun-wadding  was  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  there  was  not  &ny 
other  opening : it  was  ascertained  that  the  gun  contained  only  powder.  I have  known 
many  other  similar  instances.  Very  often  suicides,  in  the  trouble  and  agitation  by  which 
they  are  possessed,  forget  to  put  the  bullet  into  the  pistol.  The  different  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  mouth  are  violently  distended  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Sometimes  the 
wadding  passes  through  the  palate.  If  the  shot  pass  backwards,  the  vertebral  column  is 
certainly  not  damaged,  but  the  soft  palate  is  torn,  and  sometimes  even  the  lower  jaw  is 
broken.  » Small  shot  of  different  sizes  act  in  two  ways,  either  as  they  strike  en 

masse,  and,  as  it  is  said,  make  a bullet,  which  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  gun  and  the 
little  distance  of  its  aperture,  or  whether  the  shot  spread  and  fall  singly.  In  the  former 
case  its  effect  is  very  violent,  and  produces  upon  the  living  body  results  more  serious 
even  than  a bullet.  In  this  way  the  son  of  Marshal  Moncey  was  accidentally  killed ; 
and  every  sporting  season  adds  fresh  victims,  either  of  imprudence  or  awkwardness.  V ery 
frequently  a single  bullet  will  pass  thrpugh  the  lung  without  producing  death,  whilst  a 
charge  of  shot  tears  the  organ  to  pieces,  and  infallibly  destroys  the  party.  In  the  second  | 
case,  that  is  if  the  shot  are  received  at  a distance,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  serious  conse-  i 
quences  ensue,  unless  the  part  hit  be  of  great  importance.  An  eye,  struck  by  a single 
shot,  is  almost  always  lost  without  remedy.  If  the  heart,  stomach,  or  intestines,  be  struck, 
serious  mischief  may  ensue ; but  these  projectiles  rarely  penetrate  farther  than  the  sub-  i 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue.”  (p.  419-422.) 

I have  had  two  cases  under  my  own  care,  in  which  the  former  kind  of  accident  occurred.  . f 
In  the  one,  a man  received  the  whole  charge  of  common  small  shot  from  a fowling-piece,  .1 
at  the  distance  of  a very  few  yards,  on  the  upper  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  gr^  f 
trochanter,  by  which  a single  round  hole,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  produced,  with  i : 
but  little  bruising.  The  accident  had  occurred  about  two  hours  before  he  came  to  the  ? 
hospital,  having  been  brought  from  a distance  of  three  miles.  He  was  in  a state  of  col-  • 
lapse  when  he  arrived,  and  died  very  shortly  after  his  admission.  On  examination,  the  r 
upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  was  found  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  muscles  in  shreds ; the  r 
femoral  vessels  (if  I recollect,  for  I cannot  find  any  note  of  the  case)  were  torn  asunder.  ■ 
The  hoemorrhage  had  been  free.  The  second  case  was  under  my  care  last  year : — .4  lad,  : 
in  whose  pocket  a pistol  discharged  and  shot  him  in  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  . 
about  the  middle,  producing  a wound  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny.  The  pistol  was 
loaded  with  shot,  and  he  said  he  had  a sixpence  in  his  pocket,  which  it  was  thought 
might  have  entered  the  wound.  Suppuration  commenced  on  the  third  day,  tlie  slough 
separated  on  the  eighth,  and  suppuration  was  free.  On  the  ninth  day  two  shots  were  d is-  • 
charged,  and  on  the  day  following  a large  piece  of  wadding,  which  left  open  a long  sinus  • 
extending  nearly  to  the  knee.  On  the  eleventh  day  another  piece  of  wadding  was  dis-  • 
charged ; and  on  the  twentieth,  after  some  pain  along  the  thigh  up  to  the  groin,  a 
large  mass  of  wad  came  away.  By  the  thirty-second  day  the  discharge^  of  pus  had  ceas^* 
and  the  wound  had  healed  to  the  size  of  a sixpence ; but  a week  after  it  became  irritable, 
and  pain  extended  up  the  thigh.  The  sore  became  more  irritable  and  spread  to  the  sim 
of  a crown-piece,  and  he  seemed  running  fast  into  a hectic  state  ; but  on  the  forty-third- 
day  two  more  shot  were  discharged.  Immediately  he  began  to  improve,  and  in  the  course' 
of  five  weeks  he  was  perfectly  well.  I have  several  times  seen  persons  peppered  with 
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shot,  as  it  is  called,  from  a fowling-piece  discharged  at  a distance,  which,  as  Dupuytrln 
states,  lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  aud  were  of  little  consequence ; some  being  ais- 
charged  by  suppuration,  or  removed  by  hand,  whilst  others  remained  quiet  where  they 
were  lodged. — J.  F.  S.] 

335.  Gunshot  wounds,  like  bruised  and  torn  wounds,  are  at  first  accom- 
panied with  sliglit  pain  (1).  They  bleed  little,  or  not  all ; but  the  bleeding 
differs  according  to  the  way  in  which  tlie  artery  is  divided.  If  a large 
artery  be  very  quickly  divided  by  a bullet,  the  bleeding  is  severe  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  scanty,  if  the  artery  be  more  bruised  and  torn  by  the  diminished 
speed  of  the  bullet  (2).  From  tlie  same  circumstances  the  form  of  the  shot- 
wound  varies  : with  a quick  ball  it  often  rather  resembles  a cut  or  stab  ; 
but  a weak  ball  causes  greater  bruising,  tearing,  ecchymosis,  and  so  on. 
Most  commonly  a greater  or  less  degree  of  shock  of  the  wounded  part,  or 
of  the  whole  body,  is  connected  with  gun-shot  wounds,  especially  if  the 
ball  strike  above,  or  if  the  injury  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  impor- 
tant viscus.  The  shock  consists  in  a diminished  sensibility,  or  complete 
numbness  of  the  injured  part,  or  of  the  whole  body;  in  faintness,  trem- 
bling, cold  sweats,  vomiting,  giddiness,  small  pulse,  and  so  on  (3).  The 
symptoms  which  come  on  at  a later  period  in  shot-wounds  are  active  in- 
fammation  and  swelling,  fever,  gangrene,  nervous  symptoms,  and  copious 
suppuration  (4). 

[( 1 ) “It  has  been  supposed,”  says  Guthrie,  “ that  gim-shot  wounds  are  not  painful  at 
he  moment  of  infliction.  This,  as  a general  principle,  is  erroneous,  although  in  many 
he  pain  is  but  trifling,  whilst  in  others  it  is  severe,  and  in  some  few  rare  instances  the 
latient  has  been  unconscious  of  the  injury,  (p.  3.)  I am  induced  to  conclude,  from 
nany  considerations,  that  the  greater  the  velocity  with  which  the  projectile  is  impelled, 
he  rounder  and  smaller  the  size,  and  the  less  the  resistance  opposed,  the  less  will  be  the 
ensation  of  pain  produced  in  the  sufferer.  But  even  this  opinion  must  be  received  with 
onsiderable  latitude  ; and  a cannon-ball  will  sometimes  completely  destroy  the  internal 
exture  and  life  of  a part,  without  tearing  the  skin  or  causing  much  pain,  and  yet  the 
hot  causing  such  injury  have  usually  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  velocity  with  which  it 
ras  originally  propelled.  A musket-ball  merely  impinging  against  a soft  part,  without 
upturing  the  skin,  invariably  causes  much  more  inability,  than  if  it  had  actually  entered 
r passed  through  it.”  (p.  5.) 

1“  According  to  theory,”  says  Guthrie,  “ a gun-shot  wound  being  a contused 
1,  ought  not  to  bleed,  in  the  first  instance,  because  the  parts  are  dead  or  deadened ; 
f it  should  bleed,  some  great  blood-vessel  must  be  injured ; whilst  according  to  the 
authority,  secondary  haemorrhage  was  to  be  expected  and  dreaded  at  the  moment 
; separation  of  the  sloughs.  * • * Facts  are  often  opposed  to  theory,  and  in  no- 
more  than  on  this  point ; Ibr  although  some  gun-shot  wounds  bleed  but  little  at 
oment  of  infliction,  there  is  in  the  greater  number  more  or  less  loss  of  blood,  aud 
onally  in  considerable  quantity,  although  there  be  no  vessels  of  importance  injured, 
lunds  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  quantity  lost  is  often  considerable,  and  the  clothes 
enerally  covered  with  it.  If  the  ball  inflicting  the  injury  should  have  come  in 
:t  with  any  solid  substance,  previously  to  its  touching  the  human  body,  it  may 
become  of  an  angular,  irregular,  and  even  flattened  form ; the  wound  will  be,  in 
quence  of  this  change  in  the  ball,  more  lacerated  than  contused,  and  the  loss  of 
in  all  probability  greater.  * » * The  bleeding  from  a simple  flesh  ivound  soon 
5,  and  does  not  return  except  some  violence  be  done  to  the  part ; whilst  in  a case 
wounded  artery,  it  sometimes  continues  until  the  patient  dies,  which  is  frequently 
ase  when  a large  artery  is  partially  divided.  If  the  artery  be  completely  divided, 
siderable  quantity  of  blood  is  quickly  lost,  and  the  patient  may  also  die ; but,  in 
•al,  syncope  or  a state  nearly  allied  to  it  supervenes,  and  the  haimorrhage  ceases 
aneously.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a limb  is  carried  away  by  a cannon-shot, 
)royes  the  safe-guard  of  the  patient’s  life ; for  serious  and  destructive  bleeding  has 
d,  in  most  cases,  before  a tourniquet  can  be  applied : and  indeed,  in  the  greater 
ler  of  cases,  they  are  of  no  use  whatever,  for  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  spon- 
iiwly  suppressed,  it  does  not  in  general  return ; and  whenever  it  does  return,  the 
Dfs  Me  will  certainly  be  lost,  unless  proper  and  effective  assistance  be  at  hand.” 
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(3)  With  regard  to  the  shock,  Guthrie  makes  the  following  very  interesting  obser- 
vations:— “ When  an  organ  of  importance  has  been  injured,  and  the  blow  severe,  as  by 
a cannon  or  grape  shot,  or  shell,  or  from  the  fracture  of  a bone,  and  even  from  the 
attention  being  directed  to  the  receipt  of  an  injury  from  the  situation  in  which  the  soldier 
may  be  placed,  a peculiar  constitutional  alarm  ensues,  in  a much  greater  degree  than 
would  follow  an  injury  of  equal  magnitude  precisely  in  the  same  spot  from  any  other 
cause.  It  atfects  alike,  although  not  in  an  equal  manner,  the  coward  and  the  brave,  the 
man  of  learning  and  the  unlettered  soldier.  * * * On  the  receipt  of  a wound  which  hai 
the  appearance  of  being  fatal,  or  if  circumstances  of  situation  can  give  rise  to  such  an 
idea  in  the  patient’s  mind,  the  constitutional  affection  is  often  as  manifest  at  first  as  when 
some  vital  organ  has  been  injured ; but  it  subsides  much  sooner,  and  offers  us,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  a diagnostic  symptom  of  the  greatest  value  and  certainty.  * • * The  continu- 
ance of  the  constitutional  alarm  or  shock  ought  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  scriouc  i 
injury ; and  when  wounds  have  been  received  in  such  situations,  or  bear  such  appear-  . 
ances  as  render  it  doubtful  whether  any  parts  of  vital  importance  have  been  injured  or  • 
not,  the  surgeon  may  sometimes  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  from  it  alone,  when  i 
other  S5Tnptoms  more  indicative  of  the  injury  are  wanting ; and  under  all  such  circum- 
stances  he  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded  in  the  prognosis  or  opinion  given  to  the  patient  • 
or  his  fHends,  although  every  other  appearance  should  even  lead  him  to  suppose  the  ? 
injury  to  be  less  serious.”  (pp.  10,  11.)  Hennen  remarks,  that  “ some  men  will  have  a a 
limb  carried  off  or  shattered  to  pieces  by  a cannon-ball,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  t( 
symptoms  of  mental  or  corporeal  agitation ; nay,  even  without  being  conscious  of  the  ? 
occurrence ; and  when  they  are,  they  will  coolly  argue  on  the  probable  result  of  the  e 
injury  ; while  a deadly  pialeness,  constant  vomiting,  profuse  perspiration,  and  universal  i 
tremor,  will  seize  on  another  on  the  receipt  of  a slight  flesh-wound.  This  tremor,  which  k 
has  been  so  much  talked  of,  and  which,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  is  really  terrifying,  is  s 
soon  relieved  by  a mouthful  of  wine  or  spirits,  or  by  an  opiate,  but  above  all  by  the  s 
tenderness  and  sympathising  manner  of  the  surgeon,  and  his  assurances  of  his  patient’s  'i 
safety.”  (p.  33.) 

(4)  “ Gun-shot  wounds,  from  whatever  cause,”  observes  Hunter,  “ are  in  generalti 
contused  wounds,  from  which  contusion  there  is  most  commonly  a part  of  the  solids! 
surrounding  the  wound  deadened,  as  the  projecting  body  forced  its  way  through  theses 
solids,  which  is  afterwards  thrown  off  in  form  of  a slough,  and  which  prevents  such! 
wounds  from  healing  by  the  first  intention  or  by  means  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  J 
from  which  circumstance  most  of  them  must  be  allowed  to  suppurate.  This  does  notiJ 
always  take  place  equally  iu  every  gun-shot  wound,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  samei 
wound  ; and  the  difference  commonly  arises  from  the  variety  in  the  velocity  of  the  bodyi 
projected ; for  we  find  in  many  cases  where  the  ball  has  passed  with  little  velocity,] 
which  is  often  the  case  with  balls  even  at  their  entrance,  but  most  commonly  at  the  parU 
last  wounded  by  the  ball,  that  the  wounds  are  often  healed  by  the  first  intention.  Gud-j 
shot  wounds,  from  the  circumstance  of  commonly  having  a part  killed,  in  general  do  not- 
inflame  so  readily  as  those  from  other  accidents ; this  backwardness  to  inflame  will  bf ' 
in  the  proportion  that  the  quantity  of  deadened  parts  bear  to  the  extent  of  the  wound  >i 
from  which  circumstance  the  inflammation  is  later  in  coming  on,  more  especially  whea| 
a ball  passes  through  a fleshy  part  with  great  velocity,  because  there  will  be  a great  deas 
deadened  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wound.  * * ’"  On  the  other  hand,  where  ^1 
ball  has  fractured  some  bone,  which  fracture  in  the  bone  has  done  considerable  miscWe  i 
to  the  soft  parts  independent  of  the  ball,  then  there  will  be  nearly  as  quick  inflammatioM 
as  in  a compound  fracture  of  the  same  bone,  because  the  deadened  parts  bear  no  prov 
portion  to  the  laceration  or  wound  in  general.”  (pp.  523,  24.) 

Instances,  however,  do  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  wounds  made  by  gun-shot  ana 
perfectly  regular  and,  more  or  less,  like  those  made  by  a cutting  instrument.  Several  sncl» 
have  been  mentioned  by  H.  Larrey  (a)  ; and  in  one  case,  a fragment  of  shell  carrieivi 
away  a piece  of  the  skin  of  the  chest,  leaving  a regular  elliptical  wound,  rcserabha-it 
that  produced  by  amputation  of  the  breast.  The  edges  were  brought  together  withoo ' 
sutures,  and  was  quickly  cured,  (p.  138.)] 

336.  The  direction  of  the  shot-wound  varies  e.xtraordinarily,  anM 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  ball,  on  the  different  thickness  and  resistanc  - 
of  the  parts  whicli  the  ball  strikes.  Its  course  is  usually  indicated  ex- 
ternally by  a dark  streak,  or  a certain  emphysematous  crackling  may  b 
observed  by  feeling  along  the  shot  track.  Experience  has  provetl  tlu‘ 

(rt)  Hist.  Chir.  du  Sit'ge  rie  la  CitadcUe  d'Anvcrs.  8vo. 
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[ balls  can  travel  not  merely  round  the  convex  surface  of  the  walls  of  the 
j difterent  cavities  of  our  body,  but  even  completely  around  their  concave 


337.  The  following  general  kinds  of  injury  from  shot  wounds  may  be 
distinguished : — 

1.  The  ball  may  not  penetrate,  but  injure  deep-lying  parts  in  various 
ways,  so  that  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  may  be  bruised,  and  bones  even 
crushed,  without  the  skin  being  injured.  ( Wounds  by  wind  of  the  hall,  or 
by  rebound  of  shot.')  This  occurs,  either  because  the  ball  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  penetrate,  or  because  it  strikes  the  body  very  obliquely  (1). 

2.  The  ball  penetrates,  but  remains  lodged,  and  the  shot  passage  has 
but  one  opening  (2). 

3.  The  ball  passes  through : the  shot  passage  has  two  apertures,  the 
one  by  which  the  ball  has  entered,  pressed  in,  as  large  or  even  smaller  than 

ball,  and  the  circumference  of  the  other  larger,  outspreading,  irre- 
larly  torn,  and  little  bruised  (3). 

i.  Tlie  ball  has  taken  off  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  limb, 
shot-wounds  are  also  further  distinguished  into  simple  and  complicated, 
:ording  as  merely  soft  parts  of  minor  importance,  or  vessels,  nerves, 

1 bone  are  injured. 

1)  The  opinion  that  the  so-called  wounds  from  the  wind  of  balls  is  produced  by  the 
ipression  of  the  air,  by  the  electric  condition  of  the  ball  during  its  passage  through 
cannon  or  through  the  air  has  been  long  known  as  incorrect.  Recently  Rust  (a) 

, Busch  (b)  have  again  taken  up  wounds  by  the  wind  of  balls,  but  have  not  ascribed 
ir  operation  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  but  to  the  vacuum  momentarily  produced  by  the 
sage  of  a ball  of  large  calibre,  by  which  a turgescence  in  the  part  takes  place  exter- 
ly  towards  the  vacuum.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  agreeable  to 
laws  of  physics. 

“ It  very  often  happens,”  says  Hennen,  “ that  while  all  is  smooth  and  sormd  to  the 
, or  there  is  perhaps  only  a slight  erosion  of  the  skin,  a very  serious  injiuy  has  been 


jumscribed  tumour,  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  feel,  forms  on  the  spot ; the  skin,  at  first  of 
atural  colour,  gradually  assumes  a dusky  shining  hue,  and  either  sloughs  off,  leaving 
leath  a dark  glossy,  flabby,  muscular  mass,  discharging  tenacious  bloody  sanies,  or 
; a chain  of  iU-conditioned  abscesses  forms,  which  soon  run  into  one  another,  and 
TOW  deep  beneath  the  disorganized  mass  of  skin  and  muscle,  if  not  prevented  by 
lely  evacuation.”  (pp.  91,  2.) 

’2)  “ These  appearances,”  according  to  Guthrie,  “ are  by  no  means  constant,  or 
steongly  marked.  If  the  ball  impinge  with  violence  against  a surface  capable  of 
Bring  considerable  resistance,  the  entrance  will  be  well-marked.  If  the  resistance 
Bred  be  nearly  equal  to  the  momentum,  the  ball  will  lodge  or  pass  through  with  a 
11-marked  exit ; but  if  the  velocity  and  impulse  be  greatly  superior  to  the  resistance, 

! exit,  although  not  a depression,  will  often  partake  in  the  appearances  of  the  entrance, 
! velocity  with  which  the  ball  passes  through  the  part  overcoming  so  instantaneously 
: resistance,  that  the  laceration,  which  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  passage  of 
; ball  from  the  dense  medium  of  the  body  to  the  rarer  one  of  the  air,  does  not  occur.” 
18.) 

Dr.  Thomson  says : — “ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a ball  in  striking  against  the  sharp 
ge  of  a bone  to  be  split  into  two  pieces,  each  of  which  takes  a different  direction, 
metimes  it  happens  that  one  of  the  pieces  remains  in  the  place  which  it  struck,  while 
3 other  continues  its  course  through  the  body.  Of  a ball  split  by  the  edge  of  the 
tella,  I have  known  one  half  pass  through  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  and  the  other 
main  in  the  joint  for  months  without  its  presence  there  being  suspected.  In  the  same 
anner  I have  known  a ball  divided  by  striking  against  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
^ portion  of  it  pass  directly  through  the  chest,  from  the  point  of  impulse,  whilst  the 
tier  moved  along  the  integuments,  till  it  reached  the  elbow.”  (p.  37.)  Similar  to  this 
the  case,  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  of  “ a man  who  received  a shot,  and  the  ball 
ttenng  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  was  split  into  two  upon  tlie  sharp  edge  of  the 

(a)  Rust’s  Magaiin,  vol.  vii.  part  Hi.  p.  344.  (6)  Ibid,  vol.  x.  part  iii.  p.  373. 
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le  to  the  subjacent  soft  parts.”  If  the  vitality  of  the  part  be  entirely  destroyed,  “ a 
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shin-bone.  Both  halves  passed  the  calf  of  the  leg  a little  apart,  and  lodged  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  other  leg,  which  was  behind.  Such  cases  are  not  rare.”  (p.  429.) 

(3)  Upon  this  point  Guthkie  observes “ If  there  be  but  one  opening  to  be  seen,  it  is  • 
usual  to  suppose  the  ball  has  lodged  ; but  this  does  not  always  follow,  although  the  linger 
may  pass  into  the  wound  for  some  distance  • ♦ * It  sometimes  happens  in  injuries  of  tlie 
head,  that  the  ball  drives  a piece  of  bone  nearly  of  its  own  size  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  although  it  does  not  actually  penetrate  with  it,  but  falls  to  the  groimd.  A 
ball  will  often  be  turned,  as  is  well  known,  by  a slight  resistance  which  is  not  directly 
opposed  to  it ; but  if  the  resistance  be  greater  than  the  momentum,  and  offered  by  an 
elastic  body,  the  ball  may  retrace  the  passage  it  has  made  ; as,  for  instance,  when  op- 
posed by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  or  any  strong  tendon.”  (p.  19.) 

338.  Shot-wounds  are  most  generally  complicated  with  the  presence  of  ' 
foreign  bodies  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound.  These  may  be,  the  ball  itself, 
the  wadding,  pieces  of  clothes,  splinters  of  bone,  and  so  on.  Slow  balls  < 
usually  drive  a larger  piece  of  the  clothes  into  the  canal  of  the  wound, 
than  balls  which  still  move  quickly,  and  where  usually  but  a single  tear, 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  ball,  is  found. 

339.  The  prognosis  of  gun-shot  wounds  is  the  more  serious  as  the  ; 
wound  is  less  simple ; the  greater  the  destruction,  which  the  ball  lias  » 
produced  by  its  size  and  swiftness,  the  more  sensitive  the  wounded  person  i 
is,  and  the  more  important  is  the  injured  part.  The  degree  of  the  shock,  . 
the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  mortification,  and  copious  t 
suppuration,  are  in  shot-wounds  generally  to  be  dreaded ; and  these  evils  s 
are  increased  by  the  condition  in  which  the  wounded  are  commonly  found,  I, 
their  crowding  together  in  hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  contagious  disease,  i, 
the  danger  of  hospital  gangrene,  of  tetanus,  and  so  on. 

340.  If  the  injury  in  shot-wound  be  not  such  as  at  once  to  requires 

the  amputation  of  the  limb,  or  the  stanching  of  a severe  bleeding,  the  i 
first  indication  is  to  examine  the  wound  carefully,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  n 
course  and  the  presence  of  any  foreign  body  : all  which  has  been  men-  h 
tinned  {pars.  275  and  306)  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  wounds  and  thes 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  applies  here.  | 

The  enlargement  of  the  shot-wound,  in  former  times  generally  prac-4 
tised,  may,  besides  in  the  cases  where  the  discovery  and  extraction  of  4 
foreign  bodies  render  it  feasible,  be  necessary  for  the  following  reasons i 
1.  In  shot-wounds  of  parts  covered  with  a tough  aponeurosis  ; for  instance, « 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  spine,  on  the  shoulder,  fore-arm,  hand,  on4 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  on  the  leg,  and  on  the  sole  of  the« 
foot.  In  these  cases  the  aponeurosis  must  be  always  more  extensively  cutti 
into,  than  the  underlying  parts,  whereby  the  dreaded  strangulation  of  tliei 
parts,  in  the  ensuing  swelling,  can,  simply  and  alone,  be  prevented.  2.  la' 
shot-wounds  in  very  yielding  parts,  where  a great  outpouring  of  blood* 
always  takes  place,  as  in  the  scrotum.  3.  When  fibrous  parts  and  nerves t 
are  only  half  divided,  and  much  bruised.  4.  In  bleedings  for  the  purpose* 
of  laying  bare  and  tying  the  vessel.  5.  When  a bullet  is  lodged  in  £ 
joint,  and  the  wounded  person  resists  amputation.  6.  In  wounds  pene^» 
trating  cavities,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  extravasated  blood. 

Enlargement  of  the  wound  may  also  be  necessary  at  a subsequent  period « 
in  order  to  furnish  a proper  outlet  for  pus,  or  for  the  removal  of  loos<i 
splinters  of  bone  or  other  foreign  bodies.  In  making  the  enlargement  i 
button-ended  bistoury  is  to  be  introduced  upon  the  forefinger  of  the  lef 
hand,  or  upon  a hollow  director,  and  the  wound  enlarged  in  such  direc' 
tion  and  extent  as  the  position  of  the  part  and  the  individual  case  ma; 
require. 
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' When  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  examining  the  wound,  _ that  no  large  vessel  is 
iiijuml,  the  most  certain  remedy  to  stanch  the  bleeding  is  siatahle  compression. 
When  it  is  impossible,  by  enlarging  the  wound,  to  take  up  a large  vessel  in  the  wound 
itself,  the  artery  must  be  laid  bare  and  tied  above  the  wounded  part.  , , 

[“  If  the  ball  has  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  thigh,  or  buttock,  we  do 
no  more,”  says  Hennen,  “ than  sponge  the  part  clean,  place  a small  bit  oi  loldea  int 
on  each  orifice,  which  we  retain  by  two  cross  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  lay  over 
two  or  three  turns  of  a roller.  The  ball  will  frequently  have  passed  nearly  through  the 
limb,  and  be  retained  only  by  the  elasticity  of  the  common  integuments ; these  we  ct^ 
upon  and  extract  it  at  once;  and  we  should  lay  it  down  as  a rule  not  to  re  deviated 
' from,  to  extract  on  the  spot  every  extraneous  body  that  we  possibly  can,  either  by  the 
forceps  alone  or  with  a bistoury”  (pp.  33,  4.) 

341.  The  remaining  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  bruised  wounds.  The  orifice  is  to  be  covered  with  a mass  of  soft 
charpie,  which  is  to  be  slightly  fastened  with  a bandage,  resolving  appli- 
cations of  cold  water,  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  so  on,  are  to  be 
laid  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  The  general  treatment  must 
be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  present.  But  when  the  shock  is  severe,  stimu- 
lating and  reviving  remedies  must  be  employed  in  the  first  instance. 

342.  If  active  inflammation  and  swelling  exist,  instead  of  cold  applica- 
tions, warm,  softening  poultices  should  be  employed  to  further  suppura- 
tion. When  this  takes  place,  the  slough  in  the  shot-passage  separates,  and 
the  vessels,  which  had  been  closed  in  many  instances  begin  to  bleed.  The 
direction  of  the  shot-passage  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  to 
the  possibility  of  this  occurrence.  The  patient  should  at  this  time  be 
surrounded  with  clever  assistants,  and,  if  bleeding  take  place,  it  must  be 
stopped  by  pressure,  or  by  tying  the  vessel.  If  the  bleeding  be  connected 
Avith  inflammatory  congestion,  cold  applications  and  blood-letting  must  be 
employed. 

[Gothkie  says : — “ On  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  a little  blood  may  occasionally 
be  lost,  but  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  impatience  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  irregularity  of 
the  patient,  and  seldom  requires  attention.  Sometimes  at  this  period,  that  is,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twentieth  day,  a large  artery  will  give  way  from  sloughing  or  ulceration  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  cases  requiring  the  ligature  of  arteries  will  not  be  greater  than 
three  or  four  in  a thousand  taken  indiscriminately,  exclusive  of  hsemorrhage  caused 
by  hospital  gangrene,  &c.,  which,  as  they  may  almost  always  be  avoided  by  proper  care 
and  management,  cannot  with  propriety  be  considered  as  legitimate  causes.”  (p.  8.) 
Samuel  Cooper’s  statement,  in  regard  to  bleeding  from  arteries  on  the  separation  of 
sloughs,  ditfers  materially  from  that  of  Guthrie.  He  says  (a) : — “ In  the  beginning  there 
may  even  be  little  haemorrhage,  though  a considerable  artery  be  so  hurt  that  it  after- 
wards sloughs,  and  a dangerous  or  fatal  bleeding  arises.  Thus,  in  one  of  my  own 
patients,  who  had  received  a musket-ball  through  the  ham,  the  popliteal  artery  gave 
way  about  ten  days  after  the  injury  and  compelled  me  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ; 
ind,  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Brussels,  amongst  the  patients  under  the  care  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Collier  and  mj^self,  about  a week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  cases  of 
hsmorrhage,  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs,  were  numerous.”  (p.  632.) 

Dupuytren  states,  that  consecutive  haemorrhage  “ occurs  under  two  different  circum- 
itances,  either  the  artery  has  been  completely  or  in  part  only  divided.  In  the  first  case, 
he  scar  produced  by  the  shot  and  the  clot  of  blood  which  forms  in  its  cavity,  up  to  the 
irst  collateral  branch,  obliterates  and  suspends  the  circulation  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  But  it  often  happens  that,  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  the  circulation 
speedily  resumes  considerable  activity,  the  clot  is  pushed  off,  the  scar  overcome  and 
isemorrhage  takes  place.  In  the  other  case,  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  bleeding 
•esist  till  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
»iuently  the  torn  and  disorganized  parts  of  the  artery  are  detached  and  thrown  off  bv  tlm 
■suppuration.  But  at  this  time,  if  the  end  of  the  artery  be  obliterated  only  to  a short 

9 (<i)  Surgical  Dictionary.  Seventh  Edition. 
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distance,  if  its  adhesions  be  not  sufficiently  firm,  if  the  careless  movements  of  the  patient 
aestroy  this  union  and  so  on,  the  artery  is  opened  and  the  patient  exposed  to  more  or  less 
immnent  danger.  These  consecutive  bleedings  usually  occur  alxmt  the  tenth,  fifteenth, 
and  even  twentieth  day,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  except  sometimes  a sero- 
sanguinolent  oozing  from  the  wound.”  (pp.  465,  66.)] 


343.  The  local  and  general  treatment  during  suppuration  must  be 
always  proportioned  to  the  vital  disposition  and  the  powers  of  the  wound. 
Particular  care  must  be  had  for  pure  air,  and  for  the  function  of  the 
bowels.  Often  during  suppuration  inflammation  recurs,  the  suppuration 
is  bad,  or  perfectly  suppressed  ; the  wound,  when  almost  entirely  clo.sed, 
breaks  out  again  repeatedly.  In  such  cases  foreign  bodies,  especially 
splinters  of  bone,  are  usually  retained  which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  in  the  usual  way,  the  introduction  of 
a seton  is  the  most  preferable  means  to  obtain  a proper  outlet  for  the  pus, 
and  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  splinters  of  bone. 

[“  In  cases  where  the  separated  pieces  (of  bone)  lie  loose,  and  cannot  easily  be  got  : 
at  by  the  forceps,  setons  have  been  employed  with  some  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
bringing  them  away ; and  when  judiciously  applied,  and  not  carried  to  such  a length  as  i 
to  affect  sound  pieces  of  bone  with  caries,  and  thus  produce  what  they  meant  to  remove,  , 
they  may  often  be  usefully  had  recourse  to.  Staff-Surgeon  Boggie  showed  me,”  says  . 
Hennen,  “ some  eases  at  Brussels  in  which  he  had  employed  the  seton  with  success,  and  1 1 
an  awount  of  a case  in  which  he  adopted  the  plan  is  published  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  ;| 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Dr.  Arthur,  Surgeon  to  the  forces,  has  also  success  i ■ | 
fully  used  them  in  some  old  cases  at  the  General  Hospital,  Chatham.  But  to  the  indif-  - ; 
criminate  introduction  of  setons  in  gun-shot  injuries,  either  of  the  bones  or  soft  parts,  1 ! 
cannot  help  entertaining  strong  objections.  They  are  at  best  but  a clumsy  and  unma-  - 
nageable  substitute  for  the  knife,  and  in  numerous  instances  much  more  painful  and  i 
irritating.”  (pp.  131,  32.)] 

344.  If  the  shot-wound  be  connected  with  fracture  of  bones,  and  im- 

mediate  amputation  be  not  indicated,  the  treatment  is  always  very  tedious  s 
and  difficult.  When  the  wound  is  enlarged,  according  to  circumstances,), 
for  the  extraction  of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  arrangement  in  tlieir  r 
place  of  the  pieces  still  attached,  we  may  proceed  to  put  up  the  frac-  - 
ture,  and  the  application  of  a contentive  tiandage  by  means  of  Scdl-  -{ 
TETUs’s  bandage  and  a large  wooden  splint,  if  there  be  not  any  great  a 
swelling  by  contraction  of  the  muscles ; but,  if  tliis  be  the  case,  or  p 
if  the  wounded  person  have  yet  to  be  moved,  in  which  case  this  banclage  n 
cannot  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  the  limb  should  ,i 
be  put  in  the  half-bent  position,  in  which  the  muscles  are  for  the  most 
part  relaxed ; it  must  be  wrapped  up  in  Scultetcs’s  bandage,  and  the  i 
ends  of  the  bone  protected  against  much  displacement.  As  soon  as  the  v 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  diminished  by  the  general  and  local  treatment,: 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  management  of  the  fracture.  Actual  extoi-! 
sion  of  the  limb  with  Dessault’s  splint,  with  the  machines  of  Boter,; 
Sauter,  and  others,  may  be  employed  witli  much  advantage ; but  must  Ihjv 
used  with  great  caution.  The  causes  which  here  especially  delay  the  I 
union  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  are,  too  copious  suppuration,  improper  ar-  ■ 
rangement  of  the  fracture,  foreign  bodies,  death  of  the  bone  (1).  If  the  ■ 
suppuration  be  so  great  that  the  powers  of  the  patient  fail,  amputation  ■ 
must  be  prescribed  at  the  proper  time.  I 

[“  The  disposition  to  necrosis  in  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  bones,  a circumstance  o ■ 
daily  occurrence  in  military  hospitals,  is,”  says  Hennen,  “ always  tedious,  highly  trim  I 
blesome,  and  frequently  dangerous.  The  precise  time  of  its  commencement  is  not  t’asil;  ■ 
ascertained ; I have  detected  it  on  the  twenty-first  day  from  an  injury ; but  it  is  mor  ■ 
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frefluently  a disease  of  tlie  advanced  periods.  It  is  most  frequent  in  bones  covered  by 
their  soft  parts,  while  caries  takes  place  more  readily  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
Where  the  periosteum  is  removed  for  any  extent  by  a gun-shot  or  lacerated  wound,  or 
sutlers  disorganization  afterwards  from  any  cause,  whether  inflammation,  ulceration  or 
erosion ; or  where  the  medulla  is  injured  or  destroyed,  it  becomes  a never  fluling  occa- 
sion of  the  dcatli  of  that  part  of  the  lione  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  injury, 
(pp.  124,  25.)J 

n 345.  In  long-continued  suppuration,  bleeding  often  occurs  from  the 
■ whole  surface  of  the  wound,  which  commonly  retards  and  very  much 
weakens  the  patient.  These  bleedings  depend  on  a weakness  of  the  vessels, 
and  upon  a state  of  thinness  of  the  blood.  Local,  and  general  strengthening 
remedies  must  be  employed  ; decoction  of  bark  with  the  mineral  acids ; 
care  must  be  taken  for  pure  air  and  good  food ; and  the  wound  filled  with 
charpie  soaketl  in  a vinous  decoction  of  elm  bark  with  alum  and  so  on.  If 
these  means  be  not  beneficial,  and  sinking  be  feared,  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautery,  or  tying  the  principal  arterial  trunk  of  the  limb,  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  be  tried,  previous  to  amputation. 

346.  The  decision  upon  those  circumstances  in  wounds,  especially  those 
from  gun-shot,  which  render  amputation  necessary,  belongs  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  surgery.  Not  only  must  the  importance  of  the  injury 
itself  be  well  considered ; but  also,  as  these  cases  for  the  most  part  occur 
in  war,  in  so  far  as  the  transport  of  the  wounded,  the  want  of  proper  care 
and  nursing,  overfilled  hospitals,  and  the  danger  connected  with  a long 
sojourn  in  the  hospital,  render  possible  or  not  the  preservation  of  the 
wounded  limb ; and  whether  perhaps  the  limb  can  be  preserved  only  in 
such  a crippled  state  that  it  is  more  inconvenient  than  useful,  and  the  life 
of  the  wounded  person  is  put  in  the  greatest  danger  by  the  attempt  to 
preserve  the  limb. 

347.  When  the  condition  of  the  wound  is  favourable  for  amputation,  it 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least  in  the  first  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  secondary  symptoms  have  come  on.  Experience 
is  against  putting  off  amputation  to  a later  period,  as  practised  by  the 
earlier  surgeons. 

348.  The  follomng  are  those  cases  which  require  amputation  on  the  spot : 

1.  When  a limb  is  entirely  torn  off  by  a ball;  as  in  such  an  injury, 
especially  when  the  ball  has  lost  its  power,  the  splitting  of  the  bone  com- 
monly extends  into  the  neighbouring  joint,  the  limb  must  be  removed  high 
above  the  place  of  injury,  or  above  the  next  joint  (1). 

2.  If  both  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  a limb  are  so  bruised  and  smashed 
that  gangrene  will  certainly  occur. 

3.  If,  without  injury  of  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  of  a limb,  the  largest 
vessels  and  nerves  are  mostly  destroyed. 

4.  When  the  soft  parts  and  bones  of  a limb,  with  the  largest  nerves 
are  smashed  and  torn  although  the  principal  arterial  trunk  is  not  injured. 

5.  Splitting  of  the  large  bones,  with  tearing  of  the  vessels  and  bruisino- 
of  the  deep-lying  parts,  without  injury  of  the  external  skin  (2).  Before  pro*^ 
iceeding  to  amputation,  we  must  cut  down  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  of  the  parts. 

! 6.  Smashing  of  joints,  especially  of  the  knee  and  foot-joints,  when 

the  capsular  ligament  is  very  much  torn  and  the  bone  split,  or  when  the 
I ball  13  lodged  in  the  joint  and  cannot  be  removed.  If  the  head  of  the 
.bone  be  completely  separated  from  its  body  in  the  shoulder-joint,  the  head 
01  that  bone  may  be  removed. 
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[(1)  IIennen  says: — “ If,  liowever,  the  bone  is  splintered  to  the  very  joint,  or  so  close 
as  to  excite  our  fears  as  to  future  consequences,  we  operate  beyond  it  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb.  If  the  head  of  the  humerus  itself  is  injured,  or  the  shaft  splintered,  with  ' 

much  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  or  if  the  head  of  the  bone  alone  is  left  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  rest  being  carried  off,  we  forthwith  take  it  out  of  the  socket;  an  operation  as 
simple,  if  properly  planned,  as  any  in  surgery;  and  one  which,  on  all  occasions  where 
the  bone  is  injured,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  amputation  lower  down.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs,  that  the  arm  is  carried  completely  out  of  the  socket ; and,  in  this  case 
very  little  more  remains  for  the  surgeon  than  to  pass  a ligature  round  the  arteries,  even 
though  they  do  not  bleed,  as  often  happens,  and  to  cut  short  the  leash  of  nerves,  which  in 
this  case  usually  hangs  far  out  of  the  wound,  to  bring  the  lips  towards  each  other  by 
adhesive  straps,  and  to  support  them  by  proper  comprc*ss  and  bandage.”  (pp.  38,  9.) 

(2)  Hknnen  mentions  “ a species  of  the  comminuted  compound  Gun-shot  Fracture, 
which,  although  at  first  of  but  little  consequence  in  appearance,  is  of  most  serious  im- 
portance in  its  results.  This  occurs  where  a musket-ball  has  perforated  a cylindrical 
bone  without  totally  destroying  its  continuity,  and  consequently  without  producing  any 
distortion  of  the  limb,  or  other  symptoms  which  characterize  a fracture.  The  founda- 
tion of  infinite  mischief  is,  however,  laid ; for  not  only  is  the  shaft  of  the  bone  injured, 
but  fragments  are  carried  into  and  lodged  in  the  medullary  canal ; and  if  the  limb  has 
been  in  an  oblique  position,  or  the  ball  has  taken  an  oblique  course,  these  fragments  are 
often  driven  in  to  a great  distance,  and  fairly  impacted  in  its  cavity,  there  keeping  up  a 
constant  and  uncontrolable  irritation,  and  destroying  both  the  medulla  and  its  mem- 
brane, together  with  the  cancelli,  which  naturally  support  it.  I have  repeatedly  seen 
this  separated  portion  of  bone  lying  in  the  medullary  canal,  at  the  distance  of  from  four 
lines  to  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  circular  hole  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  ball,  re- 
taining its  shape,  its  colour,  its  solidity,  while  all  the  surrounding  osseous  parts  were 
diseased,  and  formed  a spongy  discoloured  mass  of  bony  granulations  around  it,  the 
periosteum,  for  some  way,  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  being  entirely  separated 
from  the  bone.  To  attempt  to  save  such  a limb  is  imposing  a task  upon  the  powers  of 
nature,  which,  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  she  is  unable  to  effect,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  If  a ball  has  passed  through  without  carrying  in  any  frag- 
ments of  bone,  a case  which  sometimes  happens  in  the  thigh,  when  the  man  is  standing  | 
erect,  and  the  ball  has  struck  the  bone  fairly  and  directly,  the  case  is  more  favourable,  . 
than  when  the  wound  is  oblique  as  in  the  arm,  which  is  so  often  thrown  into  a variety 
of  postures ; and  consequently,  where  there  is  a greater  chance  that  the  channel  of  the  • 
ball  should  be  formed  obliquely,  and  the  spicular  fragments  forced  up  into  the  me-  • 
dullary  cavity.  But  even  of  this  favourable  variety  I have  seen  only  two  cases  cured,  , 
both  of  persons  struck  on  the  centre  of  the  femur,  the  wound  admitting  a finger  to  be  • 1 
passed  into  the  bony  ring  or  perforation,  and  there  to  find  a clear,  unembarrassed,  and  1 1 
comparatively  simple  loss  of  parts.  By  far  the  most  frequent  result  is  the  loss  of  the  *l 
limb  sooner  or  later,  after  a very  tedious  and  distressing  train  of  symptoms,  exhausting  :l 
to  the  patient  and  baffling  every  endeavour  of  his  attendants.”  (pp.  133,  34.) 

(3)  “ Balls  often  pass  through  or  along  the  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot,  and,  except  in  ji 
very  severe  cases  attended  with  great  loss  of  substance,  amputation,”  says  Hensejj  “is  » 
not  immediately  necessary.  The  strength  of  the  fasciae  covering  those  parts,  and  the  f 
number  of  minute  bones  composing  them,  will,  however,  render  extensive  openings  pe-  - 
culiarly  requisite.  These  bones  never  suffer  from  necrosis,  nor  do  they  ever  become  re- 
generated  as  far  as  my  experience  goes ; but  if  the  aid  of  an  appropriate  supporting  splint,  .( 
assisted  by  proper  bandages,  is  had  recourse  to,  their  loss  is  soon  supplied  by  a new  forma- 
tion  of  soft  parts,  approaching  to  a cartilaginous  nature  ; and  by  the  approximation  of 
the  sound  bones  to  each  other.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  save  a hand  or  foot,  yet,  : 
in  severe  lacerations,  the  frequency  of  tetanic  affections  should  at  once  lead  us  to  adopt 
immediate  amputation.  Gun-shot  injuries  of  the  joint  of  the  great  toe  are  always  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  and  accompanied  with  excruciating  paiu,  often  giving  rise  to  t 
severe  nervous  affections,  and  often  terminating  in  tetanus.  Amputation  of  the  toe  will 
therefore  be  the  safest  mode  of  treatment,  and  it  should  be  a general  rule^to  amputate  all 
lacerated  toes  and  fingers,  in  preference  to  attempting  their  preservation.”  (pp.  154,  55.)J  • 

349.  The  earlier  in  these  cases  amputation  is  had  recourse,  to  the  more  ■' 
successful  is  tlie  result ; but  in  very  severe  general  shock,  or  in  complete 
numbing  from  cold,  the  wounded  person  must  be  first  revived  with  stimu- 
lants. When  tlie  secondary  symptoms  Iiave  once  set  in,  before  amputation  i 
is  performed,  it  must  be  delayed,  till  after  proper  treatment  the  patient 
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is  in  a quiet  condition  at  the  period  of  suppuration,  at  which  time  amputa- 
tion should  be  immediately  performed. 

riraraediate  amputation  after  severe  gun-shot  injuries  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
English  army  and  navy  Surgeons,  for  it  would  seem  in  the  way  it  is  spoken  of  by  Wise- 
man that  even  iu  his  time  it  was  a settled  proceeding.  He  says;  Experience  judgeth 
it  commendable,  if  it  be  necessary ; and  in  such  shattered  limbs  where  there  is  no  hope 
of  preserving  the  patient’s  life  otherwise.  And  then  it  must  be  done  in  its  proper  tinm, 
that  is  to  say,  suddenly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  before  the  patient  s spirits  be 
overheated,  either  with  pain,  fever,  &c.  * • * But  amongst  us  aboard,  in  that  (the  navm) 
service,  it  was  counted  a great  shame  to  the  chirurgeon  if  that  operation  was  left  to  be 
done  the  next  day,  when  symptoms  were  upon  the  patient  and  he  spent  with  watchings, 
&c.  Therefore  you  are  to  consider  well  the  members,  and  if  you  have  no  probable  hope 
of  sanation,  cut  it  off  quickly,  while  the  soldier  is  heated  and  in  mettle.  But  if  there  be 
hopes  of  cure,  proceed  rationally  to  a right  and  methodical  healing  of  such^wound  ; it 
being  more  for  your  credit  to  save  one  member  than  to  cut  off  many.”  (p.  396.) 
The  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Le  Dran,  who  published  on  gun-shot  wounds  a few 
years  after  Wiseman,  also  advocated  the  early  amputation,  and  lays  it  down  as  a rule, 
“ that  when  the  amputation  of  a limb  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a gun-shot 
I wound,  it  ought  to  be  done  without  delay.”  (p.  163.) 

Eanby,  (a)  who  was  serjeant-surgeon  to  George  the  Second,  and  whom  he  accompanied 
I in  the  wars  in  Flanders,  adhered  to  Wiseman’s  practice,  and  says : — “ If  a wound  be  of 
! such  a desperate  nature  as  to  require  amputation,  (which  is  always  the  case  when  it 
I happens  in  any  principal  joint,)  it  would  certainly  be  of  consequence  could  the  operation 
be  performed  on  the  spot,  even  in  the  field  of  battle  ; lest,  by  deferring  it,  an  inflam- 
1 mation  may  come  on,  which  one  may  very  reasonably  expect  should  obstruct  a work 
I that  ought  rarely  to  be  entered  upon  during  the  continuance  of  so  calamitous  a circum- 
stance. The  neglecting  this  critical  juncture  of  taking  off  a limb,  frequently  reduces 
1 the  patient  to  so  low  a state,  and  subjects  the  blood  and  juices  to  such  an  alteration,  as 
1 must  unavoidably  render  the  subsequent  operation,  if  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  at  least 
I exceedingly  dubious.”  (p.  29.) 

I It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  some  dispute  had  occurred  as  to  the  propriety  of 
I this  practice ; for,  in  1756,  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery  proposed  it  as  the  subject  for 
I the  prize  essay  in  that  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  paper  of  Fadre,  an  army  Surgeon, 
I to  which  they  assigned  the  reward,  they  decided  in  favour  of  delaying  the  operation 
I wherever  practicable,  although  from  the  first  it  were  absolutely  necessary.  Soon  after, 
I this,  Bilgder,  Surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  army,  wrote  against  amputation  in  gene- 
I ral,  and  permitted  no  amputation  in  that  service.  But  although  his  statements  were 
I “ much  applauded,  and  in  some  countries  held  up  as  doctrines  to  be  followed,”  yet,  from 
[carefully  sifting  them,  and  from  his  own  practical  experience,  Guthrie  says,  that 
I “ Bilguer  on  this  subject  ought  never  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  modern  times.” 
|(p.  205.) 

I But  neither  the  recommendation  of  the  French  Academy  nor  Bilguer’s  anathema 
[seem  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  service,  for 
[ Hunter  says : — “ In  general,  surgeons  have  not  endeavoured  to  delay  it  (amputation)  till 
[the  patient  has  been  housed  and  put  in  the  way  of  cure  ; and  therefore  it  has  been  a 
[common  practice  to  amputate  on  the  field  of  battle.”  But  to  primary  amputation  Hunter 
[was  decidedly  averse,  for  he  proceeds  : — 

I “ Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  this  practice,  for  the  following  reasons.  In 
[such  a situation  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a surgeon,  in  many  instances  to  make  himself 
[sufficiently master  of  the  case,  so  as  to  perfonn  so  capital  an  operation  with  propriety; 
[and  it  admits  of  dispute,  whether  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  amputation  should  be 
[performed  before  the  first  inflammation  is  over.  When  a case  is  so  violent  as  not  to  ad- 
[mit  of  a cure  in  any  situation,  it  is  a chance  if  the  patient  will  be  able  to  bear  the  con- 
[sequent  inflammation,  therefore,  in  such  a case  it  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
[best  practice  would  be  to  amputate  at  the  verjf  first ; but  if  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
[support  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  accident,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
[ would  not  be  able  to  support  the  amputation  and  its  consequences ; on  the  other  hand, 
[if  the  case  is  such  as  will  admit  of  its  being  brought  through  the  fii-st  inflammation, 


U (®)  Tlio  Method  of  treating  Gunsliot  Wounds, 
ftovo.  London,  1774.  To  Raniiy  the  profejjsion  of 
this  country  is  much  indebted,  as  it  is 
riu  mainly  by  his  interest  and  exertions 

Wthe  Surgeons  were  in  1745  (18  Geo.  II.)  separated 


from  their  connexion  with  the  barbers,  and  esta- 
blished as  a distinct  corporation,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  master,  altiiough  not  a member  of  the  old 
court,  and  probably  not  even  a member  of  the 
Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons* 
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although  not  curable,  we  should  certainly  allow  of  it,  for  we  may  Ikj  assured  that  the 
patient  wilt  be  better  able  to  bear  the  second.  If  the  chances  are  so  even,  where  com- 
mon circumstances  in  life  favour  the  amputation,  how  must  it  be  where  they  do  not?  ' 
how  must  it  be  with  a man  whose  mind  is  in  tlie  height  of  agitation,  arising  from 
fatigue,  fear,  distress,  &c.  ? These  circumstances  must  add  greatly  to  the  consequent 
mischief,  and  cast  the  balance  much  in  favour  of  forbearance.  If  it  should  be  said  tliat, 
agreeable  to  my  argument,  the  same  circumstances  of  agitation  will  render  the  accident 
itself  more  dangerous ; I answer  that  the  amputation  is  a violence  superadded  to  injury; 
therefore  heightens  the  danger,  and  when  the  injury  alone  proves  fatal,  it  is  by  slower 
means.  In  the  first  case  it  is  only  inflammation ; in  the  second,  it  is  inflammation,  l<js* 
of  substance,  and  most  probably  loss  of  more  blood,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a good 
deal  has  been  lost  from  the  accident,  not  to  mention  the  awkward  manner  in  which  it 
must  be  done.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  amputation  on  the  field  of 
battle  is,  that  the  patient  may  be  moved  with  more  ease  without  a limb  than  with  a 
shattered  one.”  Hunter,  however,  doubts  any  advantage  being  obtained  even  on  that 
point.  He  admits,  “ it  is  of  less  consequence  whichsoever  way  it  is  treated  if  the  part 
to  be  amputated  is  an  upper  extremity.”  And  he  even  goes  on  to  say,  “ If  the  parts  are 
very  much  torn,  so  that  the  limb  only  hangs  by  a small  connexion,  then  the  circumstance 
of  the  loss  of  so  much  substance  to  the  constitution  cannot  be  an  objection,  as  it  takes 
place  from  the  accident,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  can  possibly  attend  an  amputation;  ; 
therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  remove  the  whole.  In  many  ! 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  to  get  at  blood  vessels,  which  may 
be  bleeding  too  freely;  for  the  searching  after  them  may  do  more  mischief  than  tlje  j 
operation.”  (pp.  561,  63.) 

Hunter’s  objections  to  primary  amputation  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  had  much  j 
weight,  at  least  with  the  array  surgeons  of  his  own  or  the  immediately  subsequent  ;( 
period,  for  Hennen  states,  on  &e  authority  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who  served  in  the  expe-  | 
dition  to  Egypt,  “ that  whenever  the  surgeons  could  operate  on  the  field  in  that  country  | 
they  did  so ; and  for  himself,  he  only  lamented  that  he  could  not  remove  more  limbs  in  i I 
that  situation,  having  never  had  a doubt  upon  the  point,  and  being  still  more  confirmed  i I 
in  the  justice  of  his  opinion  by  the  results  of  the  deferred  operations.”  To  this  Hennen  i I 
adds : — “ On  the  first  landing  of  our  troops  in  Portugal,  the  propriety  of  the  practice 
was  impressed  upon  the  surgeons,  as  I have  been  informed,  by  Mr.  Gunning,  then  senior  • 
Surgeon  upon  the  staff,  and  subsequently  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Peninsular  army ; the  ; 
practice  was  constantly  followed,  and  the  precept  orally  delivered  from  surgeon  to  sur-  ■ J 
geon,  during  the  whole  period  that  I served  in  that  country.”  (p.  43.)  | 

Guthrie  has  ably  advocated  the  practice  of  early  amputation  after  gim-shot  injuries,  ,9 
and  makes  the  following  judicious  observations,  which  equally  apply  to  this  operation  } 
when  required  by  any  other  accident,  and  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  “ The  t 
anxiety  (shown  by  the  soldiers)  to  have  these  operations  executed  with  as  little  delay  » 
as  possible,  has  sometimes  been  prejudicial ; for  as  much  attention  must  be  paid,  in  my  f 
opinion,  to  avoid  operating  too  soon  as  too  late,  and  perhaps  for  a reason  quite  contrary  f 
to  that  usually  received  as  legitimate  for  not  operating,  viz.,  that  the  sufferer  may  have  *: 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  injury,  and  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a state  a 
of  health ; and  the  farther  he  is  from  this  state,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a fatal  termi-  i« 
nation.  If  a soldier  at  the  end  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours  after  the  injury,  has  recovered 
from  the  general  constitutional  alarm  occasioned  by  the  blow,  his  pulse  becomes  regular  « 
and  good,  his  stomach  easy,  he  is  less  agitated,  his  countenance  revives,  and  he  begins  a 
to  feel  pain,  stiffness,  and  uneasiness  in  the  part ; he  will  now  undergo  the  operation  with  k 
the  greatest  advantage ; and  if  he  bears  it  well,  of  which  there  will  be  but  little  doubt,  (j 
he  will  recover  in  the  proportion  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  any  operation  on  the  upper  ^ 
extremity,  or  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  without  any  of  the  bad  consequences  usually 
mentioned  by  authors  as  following  such  amputation.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  operation  < 
be  performed  before  the  constitution  has  recovered  itself,  to  a certain  degree,  from  the  « 
alarm  it  has  sustained,  the  additional  injury  will  most  probably  be  more  than  he  can  4 
bear,  and  he  will  gradually  sink  under  it  and  die.”  (p.  216.) 

Upon  the  same  point  Hennen  also  observes : — “ The  propriety  of  amputation  on  theij 
field  being  admitted,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  is  the  proper  period?  I 
instantly  on  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  or  consecutively  ? The  practical  reply  is.  j 
as  little  delay  as  possible.”  But  when  “ an  army  surgeon  finds  a patient  with  a feeble- 
ness and  concentration  of  the  pulse,  fainting,  mortal  agony,  loss  of  reason,  convulsions : 
hiccup,  vomiting,  irregular  chills,  stiflfening  of  the  whole  body,  universal  feeling  of  cold : 
and  numbness,  sense  of  weight,  change  of  colour,  and  otlier  symptoms  of  colIapM,  so. 
well  described  by  Le  Conte,  he  waits  patiently  for  a return  towards  life : he  administers) 
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J wine,  warmth,  volatiles ; he  soothes  and  he  encourages ; and  when  due  reaction  is  esta- 
||  blished,  he  performs  that  humane  operation,  the  utility  and  necessity  of  which  are  now 
1^  confiniiod  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  the  influence  ol  cavil,  (pp-  45,  6.) 

?«  “ Inflammation  in  the  seat  of  the  injury,”  Guthrie  further  observes,  “ comes  on  at 

jj  an  indeterminate  period,  varying  in  different  people.  When  the  injury  is  high  in  the 
S thigh,  it  commences  sooner  than  in  the  leg  or  arm,  and  the  symptomatic  fever  accom- 
■ panying  it  is  proportionally  severe.  If,  then,  after  an  injury  where  the  alarm  has  been 
I very  great,  and  the  powers  of  life  considerably  diminished,  so  as  to  have  prevented  an 
I operation  shortly  after  the  accident,  some  little  reaction  should  take  place,  the  patient 
I should  become  restless,  the  pulse  quickened,  the  parts  injured  painful,  the  operation 
should  be  no  longer  delayed ; for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts  can  only  moderate 
this  nervous  commotion  and  prevent  delirium  and  death.  * * * If  the  operation  be 
delayed  beyond  the  first  twenty-four  hours  in  some  persons,  and  in  others  thirty-six 
hours,  pain,  heat,  tumefaction,  and  the  other  constituents  of  inflammation  come  on 
rapidly,  attended  by  increased  arterial  action,  severe  nervous  twitchings,  thirst,  heat  of 
skiu,  general  restlessness,  delirium,  and  the  patient  is  soon  carried  ofl  if  the  injury  has 
been  extensive.  Many  very  severe  wounds  do  not  terminate  so  quickly ; the  symptoms 
exist  in  a less  degree,  and  may  be  moderated  by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  until  sup- 
puration is  established,  and  the  primary  high  excitement  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
hectic  fever  depending  upon  the  irritation  of  incurable  parts. 

“ In  any  period  from  the  time  inflammation  has  commenced  in  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
symptomatic  fever  is  established,  amputation  is  performed  under  very  different  circum- 
stances than  when  it  has  been  done  prior  to  their  supervention  ; the  parts  to  be  divided 
are  no  longer  in  a healthy  state ; they  have  taken  on  inflammatory  action  tending  to 
suppuration,  and  will  not  unite  by  adhesive  inflammation,  as  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  been  divided  forty-eight  hours  sooner.  The  operation,  instead  of  relieving  the 
symptomatic  fever,  greatly  increases  it.  It  is  now  really  a violence  superadded  to  the 
injury ; and  the  patient  dies,  unless  very  active  means  are  employed  for  his  relief,  and 
even  under  the  most  vigorous  and  attentive  treatment  it  frequently  proves  fatal,  although 
his  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  days.”  (pp.  219,  20.)] 

350.  If  amputation  be  not  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  wound,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  and  by  what  consecutive  symptoms  it 
may  be  at  a later  period  required.  These  symptoms  may  be : 1 . Mortifica- 
tion of  the  limb. — 2.  Nervous  symptoms,  convulsions  of  the  stump,  te- 
tanus, when  the  cause  remains  in  the  wound,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be 
removed. — 3.  Exhausting  suppuration. — 4.  Bleeding  from  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  whicli  cannot  be  stanched. 

As  to  the  indications  for  amputation  after  shot-wounds,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
should  be  performed,  the  following  writers  are  to  be  especially  compared : — 

Bilguer,  Dissert,  de  membrorum  amputatione  rarissimh  administranda  aut  quasi 
abroganda.  Hallae,  1761.  4to. 

The  Treatises  of  Faure,  Leconte  and  Grillion  upon  the  question,  L’amputation 

Ee'tant  absolument  necessaire  dans  les  plaies  compliquees  de  fracas  des  os,  et  principale- 
ment  celles  qui  sont  faites  par  armes  h feu,  determiner  le  cas  ou  il  faut  faire  I’amputa- 
tion  sur  le  champ,  et  ceux  ou  il  convient  de  le  difierer,  et  en  donner  les  raisons ; in  the 
I Prix  de  I’Academie  de  Chirurgie. 

I Larrey,  Mdmoire  sur  les  Amputations;  in  Mdm.  de  Chirurg.  Milit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

I Schneider,  Ueber  die  Amputation  grosser  Glieder  nach  Schusswunden.  Leipz  ,1807 
8vo. 

I Wagner,  Versuch  einer  niibern  Bestimmung  der  Indicationen  zur  Amputation  der 
t griisseren  Gliedmassen,  besonders  nach  Schusswunden,  in  von  Graefe  und  Waether’s 
t Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Augenbeilkuude,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

Hutchiton,  Copeland,  Some  further  Observations  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  period 
of  amputating  in  Gunshot  Wounds.  London,  1818. 

Ibid.  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery.  2nd  Edit.  London,  1826. 

Bust,  Ueber  die  Amputation  grdsscrer  Gliedmassen ; in  his  Magazin,  vol.  vii.  p.  337. 

' Guthrie,  G.  J.,  A Treatise  on  Gunshot  Wounds,  etc.,  quoted  at  head  of  Article. 
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V.— ON  POISONED  WOUNDS. 

Ranby,  John,  The  Anatomy  of  the  Poisonous  Apparatus  of  the  Rattlesnake ; together  ' 
■with  an  account  of  the  quick  Effects  of  its  Poisons.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv.  n 377 
1720. 

Hali.,  Captain,  Experiments  on  the  effects  of  the  Poison  of  the  Rattlesnake ; in 
Phil.  Traus.,  yoI.  xxxv.  p.  309.  1727. 

PoRTAB,  BE  Baron  A.,  Observations  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  la  Rage; 
suivies  d’un  Prdcis  historique  et  critique  des  divers  remedes  qui  ont  4x6  employes  jus- 
qu’ici  centre  cette  Maladie.  Paris,  1779.  8vo. 

Leroux,  L.  C.  P.,  Observations  sur  la  Rage  suivies  de  ROflexions  sur  les  Specifiquei 
de  cette  Maladie,  couronnees  par  TAcademie  de  Dijon.  1780.  8vo. 

Fontana,  F.,  Traite  sur  le  Vdnin  de  la  Vipere,  sur  les  Poisons  Americains,  sur  la 
Laurier-Ce'rise,  et  sur  quelques  autres  Poisons  vegetaux.  On  y a joint  des  Obsers-ation* 
sur  la  Structure  primitive  du  Corps  animal  diffdrentes  Expe'riences  sur  la  Reproductii^ 
des  Nerfs,  et  la  Description  d’un  nouveau  Canal  de  I’CEil.  2 vols.  Florence,  1781.  4to. 

Fothergibb,  John,  M.D.,  A case  of  Hydrophobia,  and  additional  Directions  for  the 
Treatment  of  Persons  bit  by  Mad  Dogs ; in  the  Complete  Collection  of  his  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Works,  by  John  Ebbiot,  M.D.  London,  1781.  ! 

Mederer,  Syntagma  de  rabie  caning.  Friburg,  1783.  8vo. 

Kruse,  W.,  (Rougemont,)  Dissert,  de  Vulneribus  quse  virus  habent.  Bonn®,  1 784.  8vo, 

Eneaux,  Methode  de  traiter  les  Morsures  des  Animaux  Enrages  et  de  la  Vipere ; suivie 
d’lm  precis  sur  la  Pustule  Maligne.  Dijon,  178.5.  8vo. 

Hamibton,  Robert,  M.D.,  Remarks  on  the  means  of  obviating  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
Bite  of  a Mad  Dog  or  other  rabid  animal,  and  on  the  mode  of  cure  when  Hydrophobia 
occurs,  etc.  Ipswich,  1785.  8vo.  f 

Mosely,  Benj.,  Dr.,  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  and  on  the  Climate  of  the  West 
Indies : in  which  are  included  the  Treatment  of  the  Stings  of  Scorpions,  and  of  the 
Stings  and  Bites  of  other  Poisonous  Insects;  of  the  Bites  of  deadly  Venomous  Ser- 
pents ; of  the  Bites  of  Mad  Dogs;  of  the  Dysentery;  of  the  Yellow  Fever;  of  the  Te- 
tanus or  Lock-jaw,  &c.  London,  1788.  8vo.  ; 

Barton  Benj.  Smith,  M.D.,  An  Account  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  . 
the  deleterious  consequences  of  the  Bite  of  the  Crotalus  horridus,  or  Rattlesn^e  ; in  the  : 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  100.  1793. 

Andrey,  C.  L.  F.,  Recherches  sur  la  Rage.  Paris,  1779.  8vo. 

Bardsbey,  S.A.,  M.D.,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Canine  Madness,  &c. ; in  t 
Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  iv.  1793;  and  b 
also  in  Medical  Reports.  London,  1807.  8vo. 

Benedict,  Ideen  zur  Begriindung  einer  rationalen  Heilmethode  der  Hundswntb; 
nebst  einer  Vorrede  voN  Rosenmdbber.  Leipzig,  1808.  8vo.  I 

Home,  Everard,  The  case  of  a man  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite  of  a Rattle- 
snake ; with  an  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Poison ; in  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  c.  I 
p.  75.  1810.  I 

Trobbiet,  Nouveau  Traitd  de  la  Rage ; observations  cliniques,  recherches  d’anato-  - 1 
mie  pathologique  et  doctrine  de  cette  maladie.  Lyons  et  Paris,  1820.  8vo.  I 

Bardsbey,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  article  Hydrophobia ; in  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  ■ I 
London,  royal  8vo.  1833.  I 

VON  Lenhossek,  M.,  die  Wuthkrankheit,  nach  bisherigen  Beobachtungen  und  nene-  ‘ I 
ren  Erfahrungen  dargestellt  Pesth  und  Leipzig,  1837.  I 

You  ATT,  WiLBiAM,  On  Rabies;  in  his  work.  The  Hog.  London,  1845.  8vo.  ■ 

Rust,  Aufs’atze  und  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicen,  Chirurgie,  und  ^ B 
Staatsarzneikunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  805.  I 

351.  In  poisoned  wounds,  not  merely  is  the  connexion  of  the  part  di-’B 
vided,  but  at  the  same  time  a peculiar  matter  is  introduced  into  it,  which  ■ 
gives  rise  to  special  symptoms.  Here  belong  the  stings  of  bees  and  tcasps,  >■ 
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the  hite  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  beasts.  The  poisoning  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  dissection  by  putrid  matter  may  be  also  here  included. 

352.  Wounds  in  dissection  do  not  always  cause  the  same  symptoms  ; 
much  in  this  respect  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  wounded  person, 
on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  subject. 
Cuts  are  not  so  dangerous  as  punctures,  and  the  latter  are  less  dangerous  on 
the  front  than  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Often  merely  an  active  inflammation 
takes  place  at  the  wounded  part,  with  severe  pain  and  swelling  of  the  lymph- 
atic vessels.  With  these  local  symptoms  (which  mostly  occur  after  from  ten 
to  sixteen  hours)  symptoms  of  nervous  fever  are  often  connected.  In 
these  injuries  the  wound  must  be  carefully  cleansed,  allowed  to  bleed  suflEi- 
ciently,  washed  with  water,  sucked,  covered  with  sticking  plaster,  and  pro- 
tected, so  that  it  cannot  come  anew  into  contact  with  putrid  matter.  I 
have  constantly  found  it  very  advantageous  to  wrap  up  the  finger  from  its 
tip  onwards  with  a closely  applied  bandage.  If  severe  inflammation  take 
place,  leeches  must  be  applied,  warm  narcotic  remedies  used,  and  when 
abscesses  have  formed  they  are  to  be  opened  early.  When  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  fever  come  on,  the  usual  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  employed. 


Many  believe  that  the  symptoms  after  injuries  in  dissection  do  not  depend  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  putrid  matter,  but  on  the  constitution  of  the  injured  person,  wherefore  they 
reject  all  escharotics.  Whether  this  opinion  be  well  founded  or  not,  I however  agree 
with  them  in  regard  to  the  application  of  caustic ; as  thereby  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  wound,  with  its  consequences,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  happened,  would 
be  only  too  easily  produced  (a). 

Shaw,  J.  (6),  distinguishes  those  which  occur  in  dissection,  into  such  as  arise  from  the 
examination,  a short  time  after  death,  of  subjects  which  have  died  from  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes,  and  those  from  bodies  already  putrid ; the  latter  of  which  are 
least  dangerous.  He  recommends,  after  sufficient  bleeding  from  the  wound,  fomenta- 
tions of  GoDiABD-water  and  laudanum,  then  a smart  dose  of  calomel  and  antimony,  and 
two  hours  after  a large  dose  of  opium.  If  the  pain  still  continue  the  whole  arm  is  to  be 
bathed  with  lukewarm  Goui.ABD-water  and  opium ; some  ammonia  to  be  given  and  hot 
drinks  allowed.  He  considers  leeches  and  venesection  improper. 

Basedow  (c)  considers  that  the  wounds  produced  by  poisoning  in  dissection  agree 
with  Malignant  Pustule. 


A careful  collection  of  the  various  opinions  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  these  in- 
juries is  given  by  M.  Leo-Wolf  (d). 

[The  question  of  absorption  of  poisonous  matter  into  wounds  received  in  dissection, 
has  been  much  disputed.  But  I must  confess,  that,  after  nearly  twenty  years  constant 
employment  in  the  dissecting-room,  I almost  entirely  agree  with  the  opinions  held  by 
Lawrence  on  this  subject.  “ It  seems  to  be  very  doubtful,”  says  he,  “ in  those  cases 
whether  anything  actually  venomous  or  virulent  is  introduced,  or  whether  the  results 
of  these  injuries  must  be  said  to  arise  from  such  wounds,  considered  merely  as  me- 
chanical wounds.  If  these  be  poisonous  wounds,  the  poison  certainly  follows  other 
laws  than  those  we  observe  in  cases  in  which  we  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  poison  # # * If  they  arise  from  a poison,  then  it  is  one  of  a very  uncertain,  and 
almost  you  might  say,  capricious  kind.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances of  wounds  received  in  dissection,  no  injurious  effect  is  produced.  There  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  wounds  always  occurring  without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences. It  is  really  only  in  a very  small  proportion  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
wounds  that  are  received,  that  any  prejudicial  effects  are  produced  in  the  human  frame 
VVe  can  perhaps  quite  as  well  explain  the  occurrence  of  these  effects  when  they  do  take* 
P*ace,  by  a reference  to  the  particular  state  of  health  of  the  individual  in  whom  they 
o^ur,  as  by  any  particular  virulent  property  that  might  be  applied  to  tlie  wound  Now 
n Happened  to  myself,  when  I was  employed  m dissection,  to  cut  myself  hundreds  of 
times  m dissecting  bodies  that  have  died  under  every  variety  of  disease,  and  I never 


, (a)  CooPEB,  Astley,  Lectures  on  tlie  Prin- 
«ciples  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  with  additional 
j notes  and  cases,  by  F.  Tybbell.  London,  1824, 
‘ Yol.  1.  p.  19_21.  ’ 

J (t)  On  the  Treatment  of  Wounds  received 


during  Dissection;  in  London  Med.  and  Phvs 
Journal,  vol.  liii.  p.  369.  1825.  ^ 

(c)  Ueber die Schwarze  Blatter;  in  vonGb.^efe 
unu  Walther's  Journal,  vol.  xii,  p.  185. 

Id)  Dim.  de  morbo  qui  lesione;  in  cadaveribus 
dissecandis  liaud  raro  sequi  solet.  Heid.,  1832. 
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experienced  any  ill  eflect  but  once,  and  then  I was  not  in  very  good  health.  I had  an 
inflammation  of  the  finger,  with  swelling  up  the  hand  and  arm,  and  subsequently 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla,  with  suppuration.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  ' 
which  important  local  effects  are  produced,  and  in  which  very  serious  and  even  dan- 
gerous symptoms  occur.  * * * We  cannot  point  out  any  particular  state  of  a dead 
body,  nor  any  condition  of  previous  disease,  that  will  certainly  give  rise  to  any  set  of 
symptoms  in  these  cases ; indeed,  we  shall  observe,  an  individual  receive  a prick  or  a 
cut  in  dissection  of  a certain  subject,  and  suffer  certain  inconveniences  from  it ; while 
others,  who  have  dissected  the  same  subject,  suffer  no  injurious  consequences  at  all  from 
a similar  injury.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  effects  that  are  produced  seem  to  be 
nearly  such  as  would  arise  from  the  infliction  of  the  wounds  considered  in  themselves, 
without  any  reference  to  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  dissected  bodies  in  which 
they  occur.”  (pp.  651,  2.)  “ There  are  some  other  cases,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “ in 
which  the  local  and  general  symptoms  have  been  rather  different,  and  it  is  in  those  par- 
ticularly that  the  agency  of  poison  has  been  regarded  as  the  true  cause.”  And  he  then 
mentions  the  case  of  Dr.  Pett  (a),  who  pricked  himself  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  December  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  sewing  up  the  body  of  a female 
who  had  died  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  feeling  some 
heat  and  uneasiness,  he  carefully  examined  his  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  one  observed  a 
blush,  with  a very  minute  opening  in  it.  This  he  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitric  acid,  without,  however,  causing  pain ; but  as  the  uneasiness  continued  he  again 
applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  later  in  the  evening,  till  he  felt  it  sensibly,  and  then  the 
pain  became  agonizing.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  after  having  passed  a very  rest- 
less night  and  had  shiverings,  the  eschar  was  noticed  as  large  as  a split  pea,  and  at 
1,  P.M.,  the  finger  had  become  swollen,  had  a livid  appearance,  and  was  very  painful. 

An  incision  was  then  made  down  to  the  bone,  which  gave  no  pain,  nor  did  any  blood 
flow,  and  the  last  two  joints  were  gangrenous : red  lines  extended  along  the  fore  arm  to 
the  elbow,  and  pain  up  to  the  axilla ; complete  prostration  of  strength ; irregularity  of 
breathing  and  considerable  torpor  came  on ; and,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  had 
much  heavy  sleep,  occasionally  disturbed  by  severe  attacks  of  pain ; the  pulse  soft  and 
between  90  and  100.  The  hand  and  arm  continued  swelling,  the  absorbents  inflamed, 
as  also  the  axillary  glands,  accompanied  with  an  erysipelatous  blush,  which  extended 
over  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  torpor  and  difiSculty  of  breathing  increased.  Punc- 
tures were  made,  but  without  giving  vent  to  any  pus,  and  he  died  at  6,  a.m.,  on  the  1st  H 
of  .lanuary.  | 

The  most  certainly  dangerous  punctures,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  those  ■ | 
which  have  happened  in  the  examination  of  cases  of  peritonitis,  either  of  the  common  | 
or  puerperal  form  ; which  certainly  would  lead  to  the  presumption  that,  in  such  instances, 
there  is  an  absorption  of  poison.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  sure  that  almost  if  not  . 
quite  as  severe  symptoms  have  occurred  when  the  wound  has  been  received  in  examin-  • 
ing  a body  recently  dead  and  quite  fresh.  With  regard  to  putrid  subjects,  or  those  just  : 
beginning  to  be  so,  my  experience  proves  that  wounds  from  them  are  almost  invariably  r 
the  least  formidable  kind.  How  these  facts  are  to  be  explained  other  than  by  the  t 
assumption  of  a peculiarity  in  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  wound,  I do  > 
not  presume  to  say;  but  certainly,  as  regards  the  affections  from  peritoneal  disease,  .1 
there  does  appear  to  be  a very  strong  presumption  of  poisonous  matter  having  been  ab-  ■ 
sorbed. 

In  wounds  received  in  dissecting  I believe  the  mischief  is  often  very  consideraUy  .1 
increased,  if  indeed  it  be  not  excited,  by  the  very  improper  application  of  escharotics,  .1 
either  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash.  All  that  I ever  thought  of  doing  t' 
for  myself,  or  recommending  to  be  done,  was  to  wash  the  hand  carefully,  and  then  sn^ 
the  wound  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  afterwards  to  apply  a poultice.  If  the  matter  did 
not  rest  there,  but  inflammation  with  swelling  and  great  pain  came  on,  leading  tothebe-- 
lief  of  the  sheath  of  one  or  other  tendon,  or  of  the  palmar  fascia,  (according  to  the  situa-  i- 
tion  of  the  puncture,)  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  having  inflamed,  then  fiee  leeching  was  re-  -t 
sorted  to,  and  more  or  less  deep  incisions  to  relieve  the  tension  and  permit  tlie  escape  of 
any  pus  that  might  have  formed,  which  in  an  irritable  constitution  will  happen  in  a fi^  *) 
horn's.  As  a general  rule,  whenever  pus  in  these  cases  is  found,  it  must  be  eracnated  n 
immediately,  as  the  longer  it  is  left  the  more  it  increases  the  constitutional  excitement. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  after  wounds  received  in  dissection  have  passed  throngn  t 
the  more  aggravated  symptoms,  that  the  scar  remains  red,  angry,  tender,  swollen, 
elevated  and  spread,  so  tliat,  that  which  was  primarily  a mere  pin-hole  wound  bccomW  '' 

ns  large  or  larger  than  a sixpence,  and  is  covered  ■with  a soft  scaly  cuticle,  beneath  ■.< 
(h)  I'or  full  particnlnra  of  this  case,  see  Tba  vkbs  On  Constitutional  Irritation,  p.  292-306. 
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■which  an  ichorous  exudation  is  continually  produced,  and  has  some'what^  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inflamed  soft  -^rart.  This  often  continues  for  months,  and  resists  all  kinds 
of  treatment,  till  change  of  air  is  made,  soon  after  ■which  it  commonly  subsides  ■without 
any  further  assistance.  Another  consequence,  after  every  other  symptom  has  ^bsided 
and  all  trace  of  the  original  injury  has  disappeared,  is,  a creeping  erythema, 
ginning  about  tlie  injured  part,  and  then  travelling  about  the  hand  and  arm.  I have 
^quently  seen  it  run  up  one  side  of  the  finger  to  its  tip,  and  down  again  to  the 
knuckle,  then  pass  to  the  next  finger,  up  and  down  it  and  on  again  to  the  next,  and 
having  made  the  circuit  of  all  the  fingers,  repeat  its  course.  Positive  pain  in  these 
cases  there  is  none,  but  itching  is  plentiful  and  the  annoyance  scarcely  creditable. 
Simple  spirit  wash,  or  camphorated  spirit  wash,  or  lead  wash,  or  grease  of  any  kind 
are  alike  useless.  And  the  only  remedy  I have  seen  at  all  efficacious  is  change  of  air, 
but  even  this  often  for  a long  Avhile  fails  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  companion. 
— J.  F.  S.] 


353.  The  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  are  the  slightest  kinds  of  poisoned 
wounds.  An  acrid  fluid  is  introduced  with  the  sting  into  the  wound,  which 
usually  produces  very  severe  pain,  and  speedily  much  swelling.  The  early 
application  of  cold  water,  or  campliorated  vinegar,  averts  or  diminishes  these 
symptoms.  If  the  pain  continue,  bathing  with  warm  oil,  and  narcotics,  may 
be  employed.  If  the  sting  be  in  the  wound  it  must  be  withdrawn. 


1 

n 
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[The  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  sometimes  produce  very  serious  consequences.  Dr. 
Gibson  mentions  (a)  a lady  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  who  died  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
receiving  the  sting  of  a yellow  wasp,  whilst  engaged  in  drying  apples.  And  he  also 
states,  that  “ occasionally  death  has  followed  from  swallowing  a wasp  or  bee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gullet  being  wounded  by  the  sting  of  the  animal,  while  passing  to  the 
stomach.  In  this  way  a young  woman  in  Jersey,  U.  S.,  lost  her  life,  a bee  having  been 
enclosed  in  a piece  of  honeycomb  which  she  swallowed.  La'wkence  refers  (6)  to  the  case 
“ of  a gentleman  in  France,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden,  in  his  morning- gown, 
with  his  breast  open.  A large  beehive  was  upset,  and  he  ran  to  put  it  right  again  ; 
the  bees  fixed  upon  him  and  stung  him  about  the  throat  and  chest ; he  immediately  ran 
into  the  house,  and  the  persons  around  him  endeavoured  to  liberate  him  from  the  in- 
sects as  soon  as  they  could,  but  he  said  he  felt  himself  sinking  or  dying.  The  action 
of  the  heart  became  very  much  enfeebled,  the  pulse  simk,  the  breathing  interrupted, 
anxiety,  agitation,  and  alarm  arose,  and  he  died  very  speedily,  in  fact  in  about  ten 
minutes.”  (p.  622). 

Scorpion  Sting. — The  following  is  the  account  of  one  of  these  accidents  ^ven  hj-  Dr. 
Mosely  _(c)  : — Mrs.  P.  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  January,  1781,  was  stung  by  a 
scorpion  in  the  foot,  above  the  little  toe.  The  part  became  instantly  red  and  painful, 
and  soon  after  li-vid.  The  pain  increased  to  great  severity.  Some'  rum  was  applied  to 
the  wound,  on  which  the  pain  immediately  left  the  foot,  and  passed  np  to  the  groin  with 
great  agony.  The  pain  still  passed  upwards,  and  diffused  itself  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  neck  and  throat,  attended  with  tremors,  cold  sweats,  and  languors.  As  the 
pain  passed  the  abdomen  it  occasioned  a violent  purging  and  fainting,  which  ceased 

on  its  advancing  higher.  I was  called  to  her  and  gave  her  the  following  medicine  : 

R sal.  succin.  9ij.  camph.  gr.  xij.  cinnab.  antim.  gr.  x.  conf.  card.  q.  s.  utjiant  holi  sex,  omni 
bora  sumend.  cumcocM.  qvat.  mist.  seq.  viz.,  aq.  menth.  Jvij.,  etix.pareg.  Z\].,syr.  croci 
3iv.  misce ; a few  doses  of  which  removed  every  symptom.  She  had  been  extremely 
ill  for  thirty-six  hours.”  (p.  28.)  Allan  (d)  says  that  “ the  wound  caused  by  the 
scorpion  was  always  followed  by  a violent  and  extensive  inflammation,  considerable 
swelling,  and  great  pain  ; but  I never  observed  any  violent  constitutional  symptoms 
succeed  to  the  local.”  (p.  370.)  A few  years  ago  a man  stung  by  a scorpion  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Hospital : some  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  hand  and  arm 
ensued,  with  a good  deal  of  nervous  depression ; but  my  friend  Curling  tells  me  it  soon 
subsided  and  he  did  well.  Kirby  and  Spence  (e),  however,  say  that  “ the  sting  of  cer- 
1*21?  common  in  South  America,  causes  fevers,  numbness  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  tumours  in  the  tongue  and  dimness  of  sight,  which  symptoms  last  from  twenty- 
tour  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  who 
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•were  stung  by  them  in  Egypt  ■was  amputation.  One  species  is  said  to  occasion  madness  • 
and  the  black  scorpion  both  of  South  America  and  Ceylon  frequently  inflicts  a mortal 
wound  ” (p.  12.').) 

Our  common  gnat  and  the  mosquito  ( Culex  pipiens)  are  among  those  insects  which 
though  unprovided  with  a special  sting,  yet,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spknce,  “instil 
into  the  •H’ound,  made  with  their  mouth,  a poison,  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to 
render  the  blood  more  fluid  and  fitter  for  suction.”  (p.  11.3.)  Every  one  is  unfor- 
tunately too  well  acquainted  with  the  smarting  pain  and  swelling  produced  by  the  gnat, 
and  Mosely  says  of  the  bites  of  the  mosquito,  that  they  are  “ sometimes  scratched 
into  painful  acrid  ulcers,  particularly  in  the  legs.”  (p.  24.)  Fleas  and  bugs  are  also 
very  irritating,  and  the  bites  of  the  latter  especially  will  often  produce  considerable 
swelling  of  an  cedematous  character,  when  they  have  been  made  on  the  eyelids  or 
cheeks  of  delicate  children. 

The  harvest  bug  (Acarus  autumnalis,  Shaw)  annoys  us  considerably.  It  is  “a  hexa- 
pod so  minute,”  say  Kirby  and  Spence,  “ that  were  it  not  for  the  uncommon  brilliancy 
of  its  colour,  which  is  the  most  vivid  crimson  that  can  be  conceived,  it  would  be  quite 
invisible  * * * It  attacks  the  legs  of  labourers  employed  in  the  harvest,  in  the  flesh  of 
which  it  buries  itself  at  the  root  of  the  hairs,  producing  intolerable  itching,  attended 
by  inflammation  and  considerable  tumours,  and  sometimes  even  occasioning  fevers.” 
(p.  105.)  Of  this  abominable  plague  I had  personal  experience  many  years  ago  whilst 
in  Sussex,  during  harvest-time.  Both  legs  were  attacked,  and  the  itching  was  so  intense 
that  I could  not  refrain  from  constant  clawing  (scratching  will  not  express  what  I 
mean) ; the  irritation  continued  for  between  a week  and  a fortnight,  and  the  result  was 
many  troublesome  and  some  not  shallow  sores  which  did  not  become  quiet  and  heal  for 
many  weeks. 

The  writers  just  quoted  mention  other  acari,  whose  operations  are  very  troublesome, 
and,  among  them,  one  “ common  in  Martinique,  and  called  there  bite  rouge.  V.'^hen 
our  soldiers  in  camp  were  attacked  by  this  animal,  dangerous  ulcers  succeeded  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  which  in  several  cases  became  so  bad,  that  the  limb  affected 
was  obliged  to  be  taken  off.”  * * * But  the  worst  of  all  the  tick  tribe  is  the  American, 
{A.  Americanus,  Lin.,)  described  by  Professor  Kalm.  This  insect,  which  is  related  to 
the  dog-tick,  is  found  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  and  is  equally  an  enemy  to  man 
and  beast.  They  are  there  so  infinitely  numerous,  that,  if  you  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
or  upon  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or  walk  with  naked  feet  or  legs,  they  will  cover  you,  and 
plunge  their  serrated  rostrum  into  the  bare  places  of  the  body,  begin  to  suck  your 
blood,  going  deeper  and  deeper  till  they  are  half  buried  in  the  flesh,  though  at  first  they 
occasion  no  uneasiness.  When  they  have  thus  made  good  their  settlement,  they  pro- 
duce an  intolerable  itching,  followed  by  acute  pain  and  large  tumours.  It  is  now  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  extract  them,  the  animal  rather  suffering  itself  to  be  pulled  to  pieces 
than  let  go  its  hold ; so  that  the  rostrum  and  head  being  left  in  the  wound  produce  an 
inflammation  and  suppuration  which  render  it  deep  and  dangerous.  These  ticks  are  at 
first  very  small,  sometimes  scarcely  visible,  but  by  suction  will  swell  themselves  out  till 
they  are  as  big  as  the  end  of  one’s  finger,  when  they  often  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
selves.” (p.  106.) 

Other  insects  become  sources  of  annoyance,  not  from  the  irritation  of  any  poison, 
but  simply  by  burying  themselves  beneath  the  skin  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  great  West  Indian  plague,  the  chigoe  {Pulex  penetrans.')  Mosely  in  speaking 
of  them  says : — “ Another  tropical  insect  frequently  attacks  the  feet  and  toes  of  new 
comers,  and  surprises  them  with  an  unusual  sensation  of  itching.  ^ * They  are  al)oat 

the  size  of  a cheese-mite  ; they  lance  the  skin  imperceptibly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
about  the  toe-nails,  and  insinuate  themselves,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  including 
their  eggs  and  themselves  in  a little  round  vesicle,  which  increases  to  the  size  of  a small 
pea,  sometimes  before  it  is  noticed.  It  then  acquires  a bluish  appearance,  from  the 
colour  of  the  chigoe  itself,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ani- 
vtalcula,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  creating  a new  disturbance,  if,  in  taking  out  the 
bag  it  be  broken,  and  any  remain  behind  in  the  flesh.  Some  people  have  had  great  in- 
flammations from  them,  and  some  have  had  their  toes  mortified.  The  negroes  often  let 
them  collect  and  remain  in  their  feet  until  their  toes  rot  off.  The  common  metliod  of 
taking  out  the  bag  is  with  the  point  of  a needle,  witliout  piercing  it  by  separating  it  from 
the  skin  quite  round  and  drawing  it  out ; then  filling  up  the  hole,  and  rubbing  the  part 
with  tobacco  ashes.”  (pp.  25,  6.)J 

354.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  after  the  bite  of  a riper  depends  on 
various  circumstances ; for  example,  wliether  more  or  less  fluid  has  been 
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poured  from  the  poison  bag  into  the  wound  ; whether  the  viper  was  excited 
or  not  at  the  moment  when  it  bit.  In  winter  the  poison  is  less  active  than 
in  summer ; but  very  rarely  is  the  bite  fatal.  Immediately  after  the  bite 
a severe  burning  in  the  wound  occurs,  the  bitten  part  inflames  and  swells, 
and  the  inflammation  spreads  over  the  whole  limb  ; the  lymphatic  vessels 
are  red  and  swollen  to  the  next  glands ; the  glands  themselves  swell ; high 
fever  comes  on,  delirium,  small  pulse,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
lieart,  and  often  in  that  of  the  throat ; not  unfrequently  convulsions,  jaun- 
dice, anxiety  of  mind,  fainting,  also  are  noticed. 

The  best  mode  of  destroying  the  poison  in  the  wound,  and  for  preventing 
its  absorption  is,  after  cutting  upon  it,  to  cauterize  it  with  strong  liquor  am- 
or  with  butyr  of  antimony ; the  compression  of  the  limb  above  the 
bitten  part  by  means  of  a cord,  and  the  application  of  a cupping-glass  (a). 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  is  to  be  rubbed  with  oil ; the  part  may  be 
touched  with  oil  in  which  caustic  ammonia  has  been  mixed.  Fluid  vola- 
tile alkalies  are  to  be  given  internally,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed,  in  order 
to  keep  up  properly  the  accompanying  perspiration. 

Cupping-glasses  and  ligatures  have  only  momentary  effect  if  all  of  the  poison  be  not 
removed  from  the  wound  (6).  It  appears  from  Pennock’s  observations  (c)  that  the 
application  of  the  cupping-glass  operates  partially  by  the  pressure  of  its  edge  numbing 
the  nerves  of  the  part,  partly  by  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  preventing  the 
absorption  of  the  poison.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary  before  removing  the  cupping- 
glass  to  lay  the  wound  open.  Rodrique  (d)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  hut  he  still  advises 
the  application  of  the  ligature  by  which  the  absorption  is  also  diminished. 

[Fontana  did  not  consider  that  the  bite  of  a common  viper  would  be  fatal  to  an 
adult,  and  observes  that  of  a dozen  cases  he  had  known,  and  of  fifty  more  he  had  heard 
of,  only  two  terminated  fatally.  He  could  not  obtain  any  history  of  one  of  these  cases, 
but  in  the  other  gangrene  commenced  three  days  after  the  accident,  although  the  wound 
had  been  freely  cut  into,  almost  immediately  after  the  bite  had  been  received,  and  the 
person  died  in  twenty  days.  A case  is,  however,  mentioned  (e),  of  a woman,  aged 
sixty -four,  who  died  in  thirty-seven  hours  after  having  been  bitten  on  the  thigh  by  a 
viper,  notwithstanding  the  wound  had  been  enlarged  and  cauterized  with  liquor  am- 
monia, which  was  also  administered  internally. 

An  instance  of  death  after  a viper-bite  occurred  some  years  ago  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  in  a young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  under  my  friend  Vin- 
cent’s care.  He  was  very  weakly,  had  considerable  pain  and  swelling  of  the  arm  and 
side  bitten,  followed  by  extensive  erysipelas  and  sloughing ; no  generous  diet,  &c.,  could 
kwp  up  his  powers,  and  after  several  weeks  he  sunk.  I have  seen  a few  cases  of  viper- 
Dites  in  spring  and  summer,  at  which  periods  the  animal  is  in  strong  health  and  pro- 
portionally virulent,  but  I have  never  seen  the  severe  symptoms  above  described,  nor 
aas  it  been  necessary  to  employ  any  other  than  very  simple  treatment,  the  means  for 
which  may  in  general  be  immediately  procured.  The  pain  is  always  very  severe,  and 
swelling  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  at  once  commences,  which  spreads  rapidly  up 
the  limb,  without  the  least  resemblance  of  inflammation,  but  like  an  oedema  of  long 
.’ontinuance,  and  the  skin  is  stretched  almost  to  bursting  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
lours.  An  extreme  sensation  of  depression,  bordering  upon  faintness,  soon  sets  in, 
iccompanied  with  frequent  vomiting ; but  I have  never  seen  the  constitutional  affection 
proceeding  further.  The  wound  has  sometimes  assumed  a gangrenous  appearance,  but 
generally  has  been  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  treatment  I have  employed  is  exceed- 
ugly  simple,— continued  smearing  for  two  or  three  hours  of  the  whole  limb,  so  far  as 
t was  swollen,  with  olive  oil,  and  the  administration  of  brandy  again  and  again  till 
he  symptoms  of  depression  have  disappeared.  The  oiling  is  to  be  repeated  less  fre- 
■ *Pftorwards,  but  sufficiently  to  keep  the  parts  well  soaked  in  oil.  The  pain  soon 

^ ubsides  after  the  application  of  the  oil,  but  the  swelling  and  uneasiness  from  the  dis- 

(c)  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
May,  1828. 

(dS  Ibid,  August,  1828. 
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tension  of  the  skin  is  more  enduring,  and  does  not  begin  to  subside  till  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  but  then  both  disappear  ^gradually,  and  after  four  or 
five  days  no  traces  of  the  injury  remain,  excepting  that  the  patient  is  a little  languid  ' 
In  the  cases  under  my  own  care  I have  never  applied  any  caustic,  and  in  those  where 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  applied,  I do  not  believe  it  has  Iteen  of  any  real  use ; for,  unless 
a wound  be  very  large,  it  will  rarely  penetrate  much  below  the  surface.  I do  not,  there- 
fore, think  it  useful.  How  oiling  the  part  acts  I do  not  pretend  to  explain ; but  although 
Dr.  Meade  and  the  French  Academy  deny  its  efficacy,  it  is  a fact  beyond  doubt  that 
grease  does  very  speedily  relieve  the  pain  and  remove  all  the  symptoms.  Hence  the 
vulgar  practice  of  killing  the  viper,  if  it  can  be  caught,  and  rubbing  its  fat  over  the 
bitten  and  swollen  part,  of  which  Meade  was  well  aware,  for  he  says  (a)  “ Though 

they  (the  viper-catchers)  keep  it  as  a great  secret,  I have,  however,  upon  strict  inquiry 
found  it  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  Axungia  viperina  presently  rubbed  into  the 
wound.  And  to  convince  myself  of  its  good  effects  1 enraged  a viper  to  bite  a young  : 
dog  in  the  nose:  both  the  teeth  were  struck  deep  in ; he  howled  bitterly,  and  the  part  i 
began  to  swell.  I diligently  applied  some  of  the  axungia  I had  ready  at  hand,  and  he 
was  very  well  the  next  day.”  (pp.  45,  C.) 

The  practice  of  applying  a ligature  above  the  wound  from  a venomous  bite  is  at  ; 
least  as  old  and  probably  much  older  than  Celsds,  who  says : — “ Igitur  in  primis  supra  i 
vulnus  id  membrum  deligandum  est ; non  tamen  nimium  vehementer,  ne  torpeat.” — lib.  ■ 
V.  cap.  xxvii.  Astley  Cooper  recommended  this  practice,  and,  indeed,  himself  had  re-  • 
course  to  it  when  bitten  by  a viper,  which  recovered  itself  after  having  been  frozen,  as  he 
carelessly  held  it  in  his  hand,  whilst  lecturing.  Home  also  says : — “The  only  rational  ;! 
local  treatment,  to  prevent  the  secondary  mischief,  is  applying  ligatures  above  the  tmne-  -i 
fied  part,  to  compress  the  cellular  membrane,  and  set  bounds  to  the  swelling,  which  only  « i 
spreads  in  the  loose  parts  under  the  skin,  and  scarifying  freely  the  parts  already  swollen, 
that  the  effused  serum  may  escape,  and  the  matter  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 

The  practice  of  sucking  venomous  bites  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  A people  of  « 
Africa,  called  Psiflli,  were  celebrated  for  their  cure  of  serpent-bites,  which  they  effected  d 
•by  applying  their  mouth  to  the  wound,  and  sucking  out  the  poison.  The  Italian  Mani  sj' 
also  pretended  to  the  same  power.  Celsus  observes,  with  regard  to  this  practice : — “ Ne-  ' i 
que  hercule  scientiam  prascipuam  habent  hi,  qui  Psylli  nominantur,  sed  audaciam  usu  a 
ipso  confirmatam.  Nam  venenum  serpentis,  ut  qumdam  etiam  venatoria  venena,  quibus  a 
Gallis  precipue  utuntur,  non  gustu,  sed  in  vulnere  nocent.  Ergo  quisquis  exeraplum  a 
PsyUi  secutus,  id  vulnus  exsuxerit,  et  ipse  tutus  erit,  et  tutum  hominem  preestabit” — lib.  iv 
V.  cap.  xxvii.  The  truth  of  the  observation,  that  the  poison  is  not  hurtful  in  the  month  i 
but  in  the  wound,  has  since  been  fully  proved  by  Russell.  But  it  may  be  presumtd  -j 
from  Celsus’s  concluding  observation,  that  practice  was  not  very  general  even  in  his  a 
time,  tliough  he  vouched  for  its  safety.  Meade  thought  this  mode  of  cure  ought  to  be  re- 1- 
vived,  the  following  remarkable  case  having  occurred  a few  years  before  he  wrote,  which  ; 
confirmed  his  opinion : — “ A man  was  bit  on  one  of  his  fingers  by  a rattlesnake  just  then  . 
brought  over  from  Virginia.  He  immediately  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  sucked  ^ 
the  wound.  His  underlip  and  tongue  were  presently  swelled  to  a great  degree ; be  t 
faltered  in  his  speech,  and  in  some  measure  lost  his  senses.  He  then  drank  a large  quan-.i 
tity  of  oil,  and  warm  water  upon  it,  by  which  he  vomited  plentifully.  A live  pigeon  • 
was  cut  in  two  and  applied  to  the  finger.  Two  hours  after  this,  the  flesh  about  the', 
wound  was  cut  out,  and  the  part  burnt  with  a hot  iron,  and  the  arm  embrocated  with 
warm  oil.  He  then  recovered  his  speech  and  his  senses.  His  arm  continued  swelK'd 
the  next  day ; but  by  common  applications  soon  grew  easy,  and  the  patient  suffered  n< 
farther  mischief.  As  the  poison  of  this  snake  is  more  quick  and  deadly  than  any  othei 
that  we  know,  a remedy  for  this  will  most  certainly  prove  effectual  against  that  o) 
smaller  vipers,  and  all  other  creatures  of  this  kind.”  (pp.  40,  41).  The  Doctor  do« 
not  think  that,  excepting  the  vomit,  any  of  the  other  applications  were  of  use,  auo 
“ embrocating  the  arm  with  oil  only  abated  the  swelling ;”  which  view  of  the  case  la 
held  confirmed  by  the  physicians  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who,  after  making  experi- 
ments with  oil,  “ pronounced  it  ineffectual.”  He,  therefore,  recommends^  that  “ tw 
first  thing  to  be  done  upon  the  bite  of  a viper  of  any  kind  is  that  the  patient  shouk 
immediately  suck  the  wound  if  he  can  come  at  it ; if  he  cannot,  another  person  sbouli 
do  this  good  office  for  him.  Whoever  does  it,  ought  (to  prevent  any  inflammation  o 
the  lips  and  tongue  from  the  heat  of  the  poison)  to  wash  his  mouth  well  beforehanc 
with  warm  oil,  and  hold  some  of  this  in  the  mouth  while  the  suction  is  performing 
After  this  is  over,  it  will  be  projier  to  give  a vomit.  A dose  of  rad.  ipecac., 
aged  in  the  working  with  oil  and  warm  water,  may  be  sufficient.  The  good  efiect  o 
(a)  A Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons.  London.  8vo.  First  Edit.,  1702.  Fourth  Edit.  1.4<- 
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this  is  [risum  teneatisi]  owing  to  the  shake,  which  the  action  of  vomiting  gives  to  the 
nerves,  whereby  the  irregular  spasms,  into  which  their  whole  system  might  be  drawn, 
is  preventetl.”  (pp.  42,  43.)  I suspect  that  the  sucker  in  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
iDoctor  not  only  neglected  this  precaution,  but  probably  had  sorne  abrasion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  his  mouth,  or  he  would  have  escaped  Bie  swelling  of  his  underlip  and 
tongue. 

As  a modification  of  the  sucking  practice.  Sir  David  Barry  (a)  proposed  the  use  ot 
the  cupping-glass  over  the  snake-bite,  and  made  numerous  experiments  on  brutes,  from 
irhence  he  inferred  first,  that  neither  sound  nor  wounded  parts  of  the  surface  of  a 
iving  animal  can  absorb  when  placed  under  a vacuum ; secondly,  that  the  application 
if  the  vacuum,  by  means  of  a piston  cupping-glass  placed  over  the  points  of  contact 
if  the  absorbing  surface  and  the  poison  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  absorbed,  arrests 
ir  mitigates  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  poison  ; thirdly,  that  the  application  of  a cup- 
ling-glass  for  half-an-hour  deprives  the  vessels  of  the  part,  over  which  it  is  applied,  of 
:heir  absorbent  faculty,  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  the  removal  of  the  glass ; fourthly, 
chat  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  into  the  vacuum,  even  through  the  skin,  a portion  of 
natter  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue  by  injection,  that  is,  if  the  skin  of  the  animal 
le  not  too  dense,  as  in  the  dog.  He  objects  to  scarifications,  because  if  beyond  the  cup- 
ling-glass,  the  contents  of  the  divided  vessels  will  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it.  But  he 
loes  not  object  to  excision,  if  the  cupping-glass  be  applied  previously  for  an  hour,  by 
Yhich  he  supposes  the  contents  of  all  the  vessels  will  have  acquired  a retrograde  direc- 
ion,  and,  after  excision,  the  cupping  is  to  be  again  resorted  to. 

Meade  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  viper-poison.  Having  obtained 
wme  by  irritating  the  animal,  till  it  bit  upon  something  solid,  so  as  to  void  its  poison, 
le  put  it  under  a microscope,  and  at  first  “ could  discover  nothing  but  a parcel  of  small 
alts  nimbly  floating  in  the  liquor ; but,  in  a very  short  time,  the  appearance  changed,  and 
hese  saline  particles  were  now  shot  out  as  it  were  into  crystals  of  an  incredible  tenacity 
md  sharpne.ss,  with  something  like  knots  here  and  there,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
iroceed,  so  that  the  whole  texture  did  in  a manner  represent  a spider’s  web,  though  in- 
initely  finer  and  more  minute.”  (p.  15.)  On  the  application  of  chemical  tests  the 
loison  did  not  exhibit  either  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  After  sundry  other  exper  i- 
aents,  “ we  resolved,”  says  the  doctor,  “ to  end  our  poison  enquiries  by  tasting  the 
venomous  liquor.  Accordingly,  having  diluted  a quantity  of  it  with  a very  little  warm 
rater,  several  of  us  ventured  to  put  some  of  it  upon  the  tip  of  our  tongues.  We  all 
greed  that  it  tasted  very  sharp  and  fiery,  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  struck  through  with 
omething  scalding  or  burning.  This  sensation  went  not  off  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
nd  one  gentleman,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  without  trying  a large  drop  undiluted, 
Dund  his  tongue  swelled  with  a little  inflammation,  and  the  soreness  lasted  two  days. 
3ut  neither  his  nor  our  boldness  was  attended  with  any  ill  consequence.”  (p.  22.)] 


355.  The  bite  of  snakes  in  hot  countries  produces  the  same  symptoms  as 
hose  from  the  viper,  but  so  quickly  and  so  violent  that  death  soon  follows, 
Specially  if  any  considerable  blood-vessel  be  injured.  The  remedies  re- 
;ommended  in  these  wounds,  besides  the  cutting  out  or  destruction  of 
he  bitten  part  with  the  simultaneous  application  of  the  cupping-glass  and 
igature,  are,  senega  root,  fluid  alkalies,  and  especially  arsenic  in  large 
OSes  (5). 

The  poison  of  the  more  venomous  snakes  does  not  always  act  alike,  as  will  be  pre- 
jantly  seen  by  comparing  the  symptoms  enumerated  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  as  produced 
y the  rattlesnake,  with  those  resulting  from  the  cobra  de  capello  mentioned  by  Dr. 
’atoick  Russell.  But,  though  rarely,  they  are  sometimes  fatal  either  immediately, 
Inthm  a few  hours,  or  by  the  more  remotely  consequent  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue 
it  the  limb  which  the  constitution  cannot  overcome.  Barton  (c)  observes,  that  “ in' those 
'ases  where  the  poison  is  applied  near  to  the  orifice  of  an  absorbing  vessel,  we  have  reason 
suppose  that  it  will  be  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  blood  with  great  celerity.”  (p.  106.) 
^ unfortunately,  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  this  active  matter  is  thrown  imme- 
piately  into  a vein  or  artery.  When  this  happens,  the  effects  of  the  poison  will  be  more 


i (fl)  Raieardicn  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric 
Blood  in  the  Veins.  London, 

8vo. 

|j  (6)  Ikeland,  Some  Account  of  the  Kffects  of 

of  SerpenU; 

■.  1 .Med..Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
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readily  propagated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system.”  (p.  107.)  And  subsequently 
he  asks,  “ Does  not  this  very  sudden  appearance  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  exerts  considerable  effects  on  the 
nervous  matter  of  animals.”  {note,  p.  1 1 0.)  That  it  does  sometimes  so  act  upon  the  nervous 
system  cannot  be  doubted,  for  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Kussell  the  bitten  person 
died  in  a few  minutes,  and  in  one  almost  instantaneously,  so  that  there  could  not  lave 
been  time  either  for  the  absorption  of  the  poison  into  the  blood  or  its  difiusion  through 
the  body  by  the  blood-vessels.  ® 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  given  by  Barton  as  following  a rattlesnake’s  bite. 

“ When  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  has  actually  been  introduced  into  the  general  mass 
of  blood  it  begins  to  exert  its  most  alarming  and  characteristic  effects.  A considerable 
degree  of  nausea  is  a very  early  symptom.  {Note.  It  is  remarkable  that  a nausea,  aud  : 
sometimes  a vomiting,  is  induced  in  many  cases  in  a few  minutes  after  the  poison  has  f 
been  thrown  into  a muscular  part,  and  long  before  it  can  possibly  have  entered  the  blood-  - 
vessels,  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbent  lymphatics ; or,  admitting  that  it  has  - 
been  introduced  directly  into  a blood-vessel,  before  this  active  poison  can  have  effected  t 
in  the  general  mass  any  change  whatever.  Does  not  this  sudden  appearance  of  the  i- 
nausea  and  vomiting  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  exerts  • 
considerable  effects  on  the  nervous  matter  of  animals  ?)  We  now  discover  an  evident  i 
alteration  in  the  pulse ; it  becomes  full,  strong,  and  greatly  agitated.  The  whole  lx)dy  i 
begins  to  swell : the  eyes  become  so  entirely  suffused,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  t 
smallest  portion  of  the  adnata  that  is  not  painted  with  blood.  In  many  instances  there  « 
is  an  hemorrhagy  of  blood  from  the  eyes,  and  likewise  from  the  nose  and  ears ; and  so  o 
great  is  the  change  induced  in  the  mass  of  blood,  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  sometimes  H 
thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  sweat ; the  teeth  vacillate  in  thdr  rj 
sockets,  whilst  the  pain  and  groans  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  too  plainly  inform  us  that  ai 
the  extinction  of  life  is  at  hand.  In  this  stage  of  its  action,  aud  even  before  it  has  af 
induced  the  most  alarming  of  the  symptoms  which  I have  mentioned,  the  powers  of 
medicine  can  do  little  to  check  the  rapid  and  violent  progress  of  this  poison.”  (p.  110.)  i 
Professor  Owen  informs  me,  that  in  1840  he  saw  in  the  military  hospital  near  Ply-  i 
mouth,  a soldier,  who  having  in  a piece  of  bravado  put  a viper’s  head  in  his  mouth,  was,  v 
as  might  have  been  expected,  bitten  in  the  tongue,  which  soon  swelled  so  much  that  K 
respiration  was  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  also  the  introduction  of  any  medicbe  u, 
into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth.  He  did  not  see  the  termination  of  the  case,  nor  is  he 
aware  of  the  treatment ; but  he  believes  the  man  recovered.  This  is  the  only  instance 
f rattlesnake-bite  in  this  country  with  which  I am  acquainted,  except  the  following  < 
case  which  came  under  Home’s  care  some  years  since  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  is  an  a 
instance  of  death  resulting  from  slough  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb  (o). 

A spare  man,  aged  twenty-six  years,  in  attempting  to  take  his  rule  from  a rattlesnake’s 
cage,  into  which  he  had  dropped  it  whilst  attempting  to  irritate  the  animal,  was  bitten  twice,- 
Oct.  17,  1829,  half  past  2,  p.m.,  receiving  two  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  first  joint' 
of  the  thumb,  and  two  on  the  second  joint  of  the  fore  finger.  He  went  to  a chemist  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  considering  him  in  a state  of  intoxication,  (which,  however,  did  I 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,)  gave  him  a dose  of  jalap  and  applied  some  slight 'I 
remedy  to  the  bites.  No  swelling  in  the  hand  had  then  appeared ; but  it  speedily  com-:  I 
menced,  and  when  he  reached  St.  George’s  Hospital,  half-an-hour  after,  the  swellingi  I 
had  extended  half  way  up  the  fore  arm;  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  was  very  ■ 
tense,  and  the  part  very  painful.  In  an  hour  after  the  swelling  had  reached  half  w.iy  il 
up  the  arm,  and  the  pain  had  extended  into  the  arm-pit.  The  skin  was  cold  ; pulse,  I 
and  he  complained  of  sickness.  Aq.  ammon.  pur.  ii^xx.  spir.  eether.  vitriol,  n^xxx.  I 
mist,  camph.  jj.  were  given  but  rejected.  The  wounds  were  bathed  with  aq.  ammon.  pur.  ■ 
and  the  whole  limb  with  camphorated  spirit.  At  5,  p.m.,  he  took  spir.  ammon.  camph  ■ 
3ij.  ather.  n^xxx.  mist,  camph.  Jj.,  which  was  retained.  An  hour  and  a half  after,  n«  ■ 
pulse  having  become  very  feeble,  eether.  et  aq.  ammon.  pur.  aa.  nf^xx.  ex  aqua  won  ■ 
given  and  repeated  at  the  next  hour.  At  9,  p.m.,  he  felt  greatly  depressed,  his  skin  wa»  ■ 
cold,  pulse  80,  and  weak ; the  dose  of  both  medicines  was  increased  to  fifty  drop^  ano  ■ 
repeated.  In  rather  more  than  an  hour  after,  the  pain  had  become  very  violent  in  tn  ■ 
arm  ; and,  though  his  pulse  was  stronger,  he  was  attacked  witli  fainting  evei^'  fifteo)  ■ 
minutes,  but  the  pulse  was  not  visibly  depressed.  At  half-past  1 1 the  swelling  involY'  ■ 
the  whole  arm  up  to  the  arm-pit ; the  arm  was  quite  cold,  aud  the  surface  generaU.-  ■ 
unusually  cold,  and  no  pulse  could  be  felt  in  any  part  of  it.  He  was  then  pcrfectl.  ■ 
collected  ; but,  an  hour  aud  a half  after,  talked  indistinctly.  ■ 

(a)  The  Case  of  a Man  wlio  died  in  consequence  tlie  EITccta  produced  by  the  Poison ; in  Phil.  Tran  ■ 

of  the  Bite  of  a llattlesnako;  with  an  Account  of  1830,  p.  75.  H 
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Oct.  18.  8,  A.M.  Pulse  132,  and  very  feeble.  The  swelling  had  not  extended;  but 
there  was  a fulness  down  the  side,  and  blood  extravasated  under  the  skin,  as  low  as  the 
loins,  producing  a mottled  appearance.  The  arm  and  hand  cold,  painful  when  presse  , 
very  tense  vesications  near  the  elbow,  and  under  each  of  these  a red  spot  in  the  cutis 
as  large  as  a crown-piece.  The  general  surface  had  become  warm ; but  he  was  low 
and  depressed ; the  faintings  had  continued  recurring  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
there  was  a tremulous  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  medicine  had  been  continued  during 
the  night,  but  the  last  dose  was  rejected ; some  warm  wine,  however,  was  retained. 
Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  arm.  Noon.  Some  broth  which  he  had  taken 
rejected;  and,  in  addition  to  the  previous  symptoms,  there  was  starting  of  the  limbs. 
“ The  skill  of  the  whole  arm  had  a livid  appearance,  similar  to  what  is  met  ^ 

dead  body,  when  putrefaction  has  begun  to  take  place,  unlike  anything  which  1 (Home) 
had  ever  seen  in  so  large  a portion  of  the  living  body.  An  obscure  fluctuation  was  felt 
under  the  skin  of  the  outside  of  the  wrist  and  fore  arm,  which  induced  me  to  make  a 
puncture  with  a lancet,  but  only  a small  portion  of  a serous  fluid  was  discharged.”  The 
internal  use  of  the  volatile  alkali  was  continued,  to  rouse  the  action  of  the  stomach,  not 
as  a specific ; but  as  neither  it  nor  small  quantities  of  brandy  were  retained,  it  was 
omitted.  At  11,  p.m.,  two  grains  of  opium  were  given,  and  repeated  every  four  hours. 
The  vesications  and  red  spots  had  increased  in  size. 

Oct.  19,  3,  P.M.  Was  drowsy,  probably  from  the  opium  and  brandy  taken ; was  more 
depressed,  and  spoke  only  in  whispers,  but  the  faintings  were  less  frequent.  The  vesi- 
ications  had  increased,  but  the  arm  had  diminished  in  size,  and  he  had  sensation  down  to 
the  fingers.  At  11,  p.m.  The  pulse  130,  and  low.  The  opium  was  left  oflF;  a motion 
obtained  by  clyster ; and  he  was  ordered  camphor  mixture,  wine,  and  brandy,  as  often 
he  would  take  them. 

Oct.  20.  Had  dozed  during  the  night ; his  spirits  were  better,  and  his  extremities 
were  warmer ; he  had  taken  some  coffee  at  breakfast,  but  rejected  fish  at  dinner ; 
brandy  and  coffee  a table-spoonful  occasionally  were  given,  as  more  conld  not  be 
etained. 

Oct.  21.  Had  slept  at  intervals  during  the  night,  and  was  occasionally  delirious ; 
inlse  120.  The  size  of  the  arm  was  diminished,  but  the  skin  was  extremely  tender, 
irandy  and  jelly  only  staid  on  his  stomach. 

Oct.  22.  The  right  side  of  the  back  down  to  the  loins  was  inflamed,  painful,  and  had 
very  mottled  appearance  from  the  extravasated  blood  under  the  skin.  As  this  even- 
ng  his  pulse  had  become  full,  he  was  ordered  wine  instead  of  brandy. 

Oct.  23.  The  vesications  had  burst,  and  the  exposed  cutis  was  dressed  with  white 
intmeut;  but  the  arm  was  still  very  painful,  though  reduced  in  size.  Porter  was 
rdered  instead  of  wine  ; and  both  yesterday  and  to-day  he  has  had  veal  for  dinner.  A 
line  draught  with  antimonial  wine  was  ordered  in  the  evening. 

Oct.  27.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  arm  have  increased  ; he  attempted  to 
it  up,  but  the  weight  and  pain  forbade  it.  The  arm  was  bathed  with  spir.  vin.  rect.  et 
iq.  ammon.  acet.  aa  part.  ceq.  The  pulse  is  now  very  frequent,  and  the  tongue  furred. 

Oct.  28.  Had  a rigor  last  night ; a slough  has  began  to  separate  on  the  inside  of  the 
irm  below  the  axilla.  Purging  having  come  on,  chalk  mixture  with  laudanum  was 
irdered. 

Oct.  29.  The  purging  is  abated ; but  the  pulse  is  100,  and  feeble.  A large  abscess  on 
he  outside  of  the  elbow  was  opened,  and  half  a pint  of  reddish  brown  matter  with  some 
«llular  sloughs  discharged ; but  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  was  still  tense.  A poultice 

0 it ; and  the  fore  arm  strapped  with  soap  cerate.  Ordered  wine  and  porter  and  bark. 
Oct.  30.  The  purging  having  returned,  the  bark  was  left  off ; chalk  mixture  and 

audanum  given,  and  an  opiate  clyster  administered. 

Oct.  31.  The  purging  continued  ; pulse  120 ; and  at  night  he  had  a rigor. 

Nov.  1.  Delirious  at  intervals ; voice  feeble ; no  appetite. 

Nov.  2.  Pulse  very  weak ; countenance  depressed ; tongue  brown ; the  stomach  rejects 
very  thing  but  porter  ; delirium  last  night;  mortification  extending  more  towards  the 
ixilla. 

1 Nov.  3.  The  purging  continues  ; the  mortification  has  spread  considerably ; the  fore 
linpr,  which  had  become  gangrenous,  was  removed  at  the  second  joint.  And  on  the 
lollowing  afternoon  at  four  o’clock  he  died. 

I Autopsy  sixteen  hours  after  death.— The  fang  wounds  were  healed,  but  the  puncture 
pn  the  back  of  the  wrist  was  still  open.  The  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  was 
skin  separated  from  the  muscles,  and  dark  coloured  oftensively  smelling 
Slum  between  them.  The  other  morbid  appearances  detailed  are  of  no  consequence, 
e symptoms  which  follow  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  (iViya,)  as  mentioned  by 
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Dr.  Patrick  Russeli,  (a),  differ  from  those  produced  by  the  rattlesnake.  In  one  case, 

“ a Malabar  woman  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  small  of  the  leg,  after  ten  hours  had  lost 
her  senses  of  seeing  and  feeling,  and  deglutition  was  so  much  impeded  that  hardly  any  ' 
thing  could  be  got  to  pa.ss  into  the  stomach.  No  other  parts  were  visibly  affected  by 
spasms  ; but  a torpor  and  listlessness  pervaded  the  whole  system,  and  from  the  moment 
of  the  bite  had  continually  increased.”  She  recovered  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  after 
dilating  the  wound,  and  dressing  it  with  mercurial  ointment,  under  the  use  of  the  Tan- 
jore  pill.  (p.  78.)  In  another  case,  “ a Dubash  was  bitten  in  the  toe ; a few  drops  of  blood 
issued  from  tlie  part,  and  he  was  immediately  sensible  of  pain.  In  half-an-hour  the  pain 
had  extended  up  to  the  knee ; and  ten  minutes  after  up  to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  and  much 
more  severe.  He  then  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  which  was  tense,  and  much 
swollen.  A sense  of  tightness  spread  towards  the  chest,  and  respiration  became  very 
laborious.  Soon  after  deglutition  became  impeded,  and  the  stricture  in  the  cesophagn* 
increased  so  much  that  nothing  could  be  forced  down  his  throat;  he  foamed  at  the  • 
mouth  ; his  eyes  stood  staring  and  fixed ; his  pulse  and  respiration  became  hardly  per-  • 
ceptible,  and,  in  short,  every  vital  motion  seemed  at  a stand.”  He  recovered  from  the  • 
immediate  effects  of  the  poison,  with  the  use  of  Madeira  wine  and  the  Tanjore  pills,  in  i 
the  course  of  a few  hours,  but  was  weakly  for  some  days.  (p.  79.)  The  following  case  is  s 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  sloughing  which  ensued,  as  in  Home’s  case,  but  the  man  i 
recovered.  “ A Gentoo  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  was  bitten  in  the  fleshy  part  between  i 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger ; he  instantly  felt  a sharp  pain  in  the  part  bitten,  which  soon  i 
spread  on  the  palm  and  upwards  on  the  arm.  He  was  sensible  also  of  sickness  at  the  * 
stomach,  but  did  not  vomit.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  hand  and  wrist  were  considerably  f 
swelled,  the  pain  extending  nearer  the  shoulder ; he  was  sensible  of  a confusion  in  his  t 
head,  and  had  a strong  disposition  to  doze.  He  at  times  showed  much  inquietude,  with-  h 
out  making  any  specific  complaint ; at  other  times  he  lay  moaning  and  dozing.  Towards  I 
midnight  his  disorder  increased,  startings  about  his  throat  were  observed,  his  breathing 
became  laborious,  he  could  not  speak  articulately,  and  seemed  not  to  perceive  objects  i 
though  his  eyes  were  open.  A poultice  of  herbs  was  applied,  and  a secret  internal  anti-  »• 
dote  administered.  When  seen  next  morning  by  the  surgeon,  his  hand  and  arm  were  t 
monstrously  swollen,  and  the  punctures  were  presumed  to  be  livid,  although  this  inightti 
have  been  from  the  stain  of  the  poultice  which  could  not  be  got  off.  He  had  recovered  f 
his  senses,  was  free  from  fever,  and  complained  only  of  confusion  in  the  head,  of  langour,  r 
and  of  pain  in  the  arm.  Bark  was  ordered,  but  a few  doses  only  were  taken.  Then 
parts  about  the  puncture  mortified  first;  the  gangrene  then  spread  over  the  back  andi 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  part  of  the  wrist,  laying  the  tendons  bare,  and  forming  an  ulcers 
of  considerable  extent,  which,  however,  healed  favourably  under  the  usual  treatment  1 
He  recovered  his  health  in  eight  or  ten  days ; but  it  was  several  months  before  he  re-« 
covered  the  use  of  his  hand.”  (p.  82.) 

Russell  also  mentions  three  fatal  cases  of  snake-bites,  but  without  stationing  whatj 
kind  of  snake.  The  first  was  that  of  “ a Havildar,  who  was  bitten  at  one  o’clock  in  tha 
morning,  in  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot.  He  was  not  at  the  moment  sensible  of  much- 
more  pain  than  that  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a large  ant,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At' 
day-light  he  was  found  almost  stiff,  yet  still  retained  the  power  of  speech,  and  declai^ 
he  should  inevitably  die  in  consequence  of  the  bite.  He  complained  very  little  of  paiiv> 
but  seemed  to  suffer  a general  stupor ; he  had  totally  lost  his  sight,  and  expired  befoni 

seven  in  the  morning.  * * * The  second  was  a Gentoo  boy,  who,  thrusting  his  hand  inti 
a hole  in  the  wall,  was  bitten  in  the  hand.  He  exclaimed  loudly,  and  his  master,  running 
to  know  what  had  happened,  found  the  boy  hardly  able  to  give  an  account  of  what  haci 
befallen  him,  and  in  not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  crying  out,  he  expired.  * * * 
third  was  a very  stout  Arab  porter,  who  was  bitten  by  a small  snake,  and  expired  almosii 
instantaneously.  The  snake  was  that  called  by  the  Portuguese  cobra  de  morte,  from  six 
to  nine  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a tobacco-pipe;  the  head  black,  with  white  marks,  beari 
ing  some  resemblance  to  a skull  and  two  cross  bones ; the  body  alternately  black  ami 
white,  in  joints,  the  whole  length.”  The  first  case,  which  expired  within  six  hours 
the  bite,  Russell  observes,  “ agreed  nearly,  as  to  time,  with  the  Jew  fatal  accidents  h . 
heard  of  while  in  India.”  (p.  78-81.)  _ • n 

Barton,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  which  rattlesnake  bites  were  treated  in  Pennsyn 
vania  in  his  time,  says : — “ In  general  the  first  thing  that  was  attended  to,  after  a jier^ 
had  been  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake,  was  to  throw  a tight  ligatm-e  above  the  part  into  wnic 
the  poison  had  been  introduced ; at  least  this  was  the  practice  wherever  the  situaUon  < • 
the  wounded  part  admitted  of  such  an  application.  The  ■wound  was  next  scarified,  an . 

(o)  Account  of  Indian  Serpenta  collected  on  the  and  Remarks  on  their  KTcra)  Poisons.  Lxindo. 
Coromandel  Coast,  ike.,  togetlier  with  ExperimonU  179C.  Pol. 
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a mixture  of  salt  and  gunpowder,  sometimes  either  of  these  articles  separatdy,  was  laid 
• upou  the  part.  Over  the  whole  was  applied  a piece  of  the  bark  of  the  white  walnut. 

At  the  same  time  some  one,  frequently  more  than  one,  of  the  vegetables  which  were 
i mentioned  to  me,  were  given  internally,  either  in  decoction  or  infusion,  along  with  large 

quantities  of  milk.”  (p.  102.)  . , , j 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  in  India,  during  Ru.ssei.1.  time,  was  the  celebrated 
Taiijore  pill,  of  which  the  following  is  the  composition,  as  given  by  Duffin  : vV  hite 

arsenic,  roots  of  vellinavi,  kernels  of  nervalam,  pepper,  quicksilver,  of  each  an  equal 
part ; the  quicksilver  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the  wild  cotton  (^Asclepias  gigan- 
tea)  till  tlie  globules  become  invisible.  The  arsenic  being  first  levigated,  and  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a powder,  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  beaten  up  together, 
with  the  juice  of  the  wild  cotton,  to  a consistence  fit  to  be  divided  into  pills.  If  a person 
is  bit  by  a cobra  de  capello,  mix  one  of  the  pills  with  a little  warm  water  and  give  it 
to  the  patient.  After  waiting  a quarter  of  an  hour,  should  the  symptoms  of  infection 
increase,  give  two  pills  more ; should  these  not  sufficiently  counteract  the  poison,  another 
pill  must  be  given  an  hour  after.  This  is  generally  found  sufiScient.  The  wound  should 
be  dilated,  and  die  warm  liver  of  a fowl  applied  to  the  part.  * * * For  the  bite  of  less 
poisonous  snakes,  one  pill  every  morning  for  three  days  is  sufficient.  The  patient  ought 
to  keep  a regimen  for  six  days,  eating  only  congee  (rice  water)  and  rice,  or  milk  and 
rice.  He  should  abstain  from  salt,  and  his  drink  may  be  warm  water.  Sleep  is  to  be 
prevented  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  pills  generally  occasion  a nausea  and 
purging,  but  seldom  in  a violent  degree.”  (pp.  74,  5.) 

The  favourable  report  on  the  use  of  the  Tanjore  pill,  of  which  arsenic  is  the  principal 
remedy,  led  Ireland  (a)  to  employ  Fowler’s  solution,  which  contains  half  a grain  of 
arsenic  in  a drachm  of  the  solution,  in  cases  which  had  been  bitten  by  the  great  lance- 
headed viper  of  Martinique,  ( Trigonocephalus  lanceolatus,  Oppel.)  Persons  previously 
bitten  had  died,  without  using  this  medicine,  between  six  and  twelve  hours  after  receiv- 
ing the  wound.  This  practice  was  successful  in  four  or  five  cases. 

Russell  says,  that  “ the  poisons  of  all  the  venomous  serpents  he  has  examined  are  in 
colour  and  consistence  very  much  alike  at  the  moment  of  emission  through  the  fangs. 
They  differ  somewhat  in  colour  from  each  other,  but  not  more  than  the  poison  of  each 
individual  is  found  occasionally  to  difiier  from  itself.  The  poison  is  somewhat  muci- 
laginous when  first  emitted,  but  becomes  quickly  more  so  when  exposed  to  the  air ; 
while  its  colour,  from  pale  yellowish  white,  changes  to  yellowish ; and  when  dry,  it 
resembles  a yellow  flaky  resin.  This  resin,  when  long  kept,  grows  much  darker  in  colour, 
and  is  not  easily  soluble ; but  when  recent  or  in  the  intermediate  degrees  of  harden- 
ing, it  mixes  readily  enough  with  water  or  with  spirits.”  Russell  applied  less  than 
one  drop  of  the  poison  of  the  cobra  de  capello  (Naja  tripudians,  Merr.)  to  his  tongue, 
but  after  remaining  ten  minutes,  it  was  insipid  and  inert  like  pure  water.  He  was  neither 
sensible  at  first  of  any  saline  taste,  nor,  though  strictly  attentive,  could  he  perceive  any 
subsequent  effect  whatever  on  the  tongue.  This  experiment  was  repeated  more  than 
once,  at  different  times,  invariably  with  the  same  result.  The  poison  of  the  katuka 
retula  poda  ( Vipera  elegans,  Merr.)  was  tried,  with  precisely  the  same  success.  Of  a 
quantity  which  was  emitted  through  the  fangs,  he  rubbed  almost  two  drops,  perfectly 
recent,  on  his  tongue  and  palate ; but  was  neither  sensible  of  pungency,  nor  of  any  con- 
sequence fi’om  it,  more  than  from  the  poison  of  the  cobra  de  capello.”  The  recent  poison 
of  snakes  applied  to  the  eyes  of  chickens  caused  no  visible  irritation,  nor  was  it  followed 
by  nflammation.  The  recent  poisons  of  the  cobra  de  capello  and  katuka  rekula  poda, 
under  the  usual  trials,  gave  no  indication  of  possessing  either  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality.” 
(pp.  86,  7.) 

Barton  mentions  the  following  very  curious  observation,  which  is  well  worthy  re- 
membrance : — “ It  often  happens  that  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  like  that  of  the  mad 
dog,  teing  merely  thrown  into  muscular,  tendinous,  ligamentous,  or  cellular  parts,  is 
deposited  there  some  time  without  being  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood.  In  these 
the  success  of  the  plan  which  I have  described  will,  probably,  be  very  great. 
» hatever  preference  may  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  knife  or  of  the  caustic  over  that  of 
swnfication,  the  application  of  the  blister,  &c.,  I thiuk  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of 

I ‘he  propriety  of  employing  the  ligature.  I am  convinced,  indeed,  that  on  the  use  of 
nis  simple  application  the  success  of  our  cure,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  of  our  preven- 
tion, will  in  a great  measure  depend.”  (p.  107.) 

Upon  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  compare  Re'vue  Me'dicale,  May,  1827,  p.  298-321. 

1 356.  The  bite  of  a rabid  beast,  specially  of  a dog,  wolf,  fox,  cat,  some- 
dimes  even  of  some  others,  poison  the  wound  with  a peculiar  contagion, 

(«)  Above  quoted. 
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which,  by  its  operation  on  the  organism,  produces  kydrophohia,  Lat. ; die 
Wasserscheue,  Germ.  ; Hydrophohie^  Fr. ; and  dog-madness  {Rubies 
canina,  Lat.;  die  Wuth,  Germ,;  la  Rage,  Fr.) 

From  numerous  and  careful  observations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  bite  of  beasts 
much  excited,  or  when  disturbed  during  copulation,  may  produce  canine  madness. 

[Neither  ourselves  nor  the  French  have  any  vernacular  title  for  this  dreadful  disease 
in  the  human  subject,  both  therefore  use  the  Greek  compound,  the  French,  however 
giving  it  their  national  terminal ; whilst  the  Germans  have  translated  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  the  disease  in  the  dog,  there  is  a special  title  for  it  both  in  German  and 
French ; but  we  have  none,  and  therefore  indiscriminately  apply  the  term  hydrophobia  i 
to  the  disease  in  the  dog,  of  which,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  neither  the  dread  of  water,  | 
nor  incapability  of  swallowing  it  are  to  be  properly  considered  as  symptoms,  whilst  in 
man  they  are  the  most  marked  and  characteristic.  The  Greeks  had  a special  term  fw 
dog-madness,  xiiriru,  or  Xvtto.,  which  is  used  by  Homer,  in  the  9th  book,  239th  line  of  ' 
the  Iliad ; and  Dr.  Good  has,  in  his  Nosology,  proposed  the  reintroduction  of  this  title, 
calling  the  disease  in  the  human  subject  Entasia  lyssa.  As,  however,  the  disease  is  well 
known  and  understood  by  the  term  in  common  acceptation,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone, 
than  to  produce  confusion  by  idle  pedantry. — J.  F.  S.] 

357.  Dog-madness  develops  itself,  either  of  it  own  accord,  (spontaneous  i 
madness,)  or  from  the  transference  of  the  poison.  A high  degree  of  heat,  . 
sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  bad  food,  want  of  water,  and  unsatisfied  i 
sexual  desires,  are  assumed  as  causes  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  this  » 
madness.  The  spontaneous  occurrence  of  hydrophobia  in  roan  is  denied  I 
by  many,  as  the  principal  symptom,  to  wit,  the  fear  of  water,  belongs  i 
also  to  several  other  diseases.  Some  observations  have,  however,  put  the  ♦ 
possibility  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  canine  madness  in  man  i 
beyond  doubt  (o). 

Ziegler  (b)  fixes  the  origin  of  madness  in  the  want  of  the  instinctive  degree  of  non-  • 
rishment  from  blood  and  fiesh,  and  therefore  call  the  disease  Blut-durst  (Bloodthirstinea)  1 
or  Fleischgier  (Flesh-craving.)  j 

358.  The  signs  of  incipient  madness  in  the  dog  are  generally  very  doubt-  -) 
ful,  and  are  the  more  to  be  noticed,  as  numerous  and  careful  observations  »| 
have  proved  that  the  dread  of  water  is  by  no  means  a decided  sign  of  mad-  -) 
ness  in  the  dog,  as  generally  stated  (c).  According  to  Hertwig’s  (d)  >1 
frequent  observations,  the  most  important  symptoms  of  the  raving  madneat  19 
in  dogs  are,  change  of  their  usual  manner,  uneasiness,  and  prevailing  dis- 
position  to  be  continually  changing  and  running  away  from  their  place  of  re-  - 
sidence  and  bed  (1)  ; great  disposition  to  lick  cold  substances ; loss  of  appe-  -< 
tite,  especially  for  firm  solid  food,  (some  few  dogs,  however,  make  an  excep-  - 
tion  to  this,  taking  from  time  to  time  some  mouthfuls  of  better  food,)  and  i' 
great  disposition  to  use  those  things  which  cannot  assist  in  their  nourishment, 
as  wood,  leather,  straw,  wool,  and  so  on;  they  lick  up  not  only  their  own  and  .i 
other  dogs’  urine,  but  sometimes  also  eat  their  own  dung.  Obstinate  cos-  - 
tiveness,  disposition  to  bite,  especially  when  they  are  excited  by  anger,  or  r 
if  the  dog  be  of  a biting  and  passionate  temper,  with  many  snaps  in  the  air, ' 
as  if  they  would  catch  flies  or  other  insects  (2).  And,  most  especially,  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  voice  and  in  the  kind  of  bark,  the  former  is  harsh, 
hoarse,  peevish,  and  uneasy-sounding,  and  the  bark  is  always  accomi)aiiied  > 
with  a short  peculiar  howl  (3).  In  no  dog  does  consciousness  cease  till 
shortly  before  death.  All  mad  dogs  can  look  at,  lick  up,  and  drink  water 


(а)  Manoob;  in  Act.  Soc.  Reg.  Hafn.,  vol.  ii. 
obs.  xxxii.  p.  408.  New  York  Medical  Repository 
of  Original  Essays,  by  Mitcheul,  Pascalis,  and 
Akebly,  vol.  V. 

(б)  Salib.  Med.  Ghir.  Zeit.,  1821,  vol.  iii.p.  190. 


(c)  Rost,  loc.  cit.,  p.  328. 

(d)  In  HOFKLANn's  Journal,  supplemental^ 
volume,  1828. — Beitrage  lur  niberen  Kenntnisi 
der  Wuthkrankheit  Mer  Tollheit  der  Hundr. 
Berlin,  1829. 
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and  other  fluids  (4)  ; generally  they  do  not  exhibit  any  increased  disposition 
to  sexual  congress  (5).  Their  external  appearance  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease  is  little  or  not  at  all  changed  ; about  the  second  or  third  day 
the  eyes  usually  become  reddened,  and  in  most  instances  are  occasionally 
closed  for  a few  seconds  ; at  the  same  time  the  skin  on  the  forehead  and 
above  the  eyes  is  drawn  into  little  folds  or  wrinkles,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  animal  has  a sleepy,  surly,  fretful  appearance.  Subsequently  the  eyes 
become  dull  and  languid,  but  never  fiery  and  lively,  as  at  first ; most  have 
a rough,  rugged  appearance,  and  all  in  a short  time  become  remarkably 
wasted.  The  mouth  is  in  most  cases  rather  dry  than  moist,  and  therefore 
generally  without  foam  or  spittle ; but  when  the  pharynx  is  decidedly 
affected,  and  the  descent  of  the  spittle  probably  hindered  by  its  swelling, 
then  is  there  an  exception  (6).  So  long  as  the  dog  has  power,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  not  pursued,  it  carries  its  tail  as  usual,  wagging  it  cheerfully, 
as  it  may  fancy  ; but  as  weakness  comes  on  the  tail  hangs  down  loosely, 
though  never  more  drawn  beneath  the  body  than  usual.  The  gait  is  not 
altered  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease ; they  do  not  proceed,  as  com- 
monly believed,  only  straight  forward  and  in  the  same  course,  but  if 
undisturbed  run  about  in  various  directions  and  wanderings,  trot  very  ac- 
tively along  the  road,  and  only  when  a paroxysm  seizes  them  spring  aside, 
in  order  to  bite  (7).  Many  dogs,  however,  which  run  away  in  a be- 
wildered state,  and  the  greater  number  at  a later  period  of  the  disease,  when 
they  have  become  confused,  run  straight  forward  in  one  direction,  till  they 
drop  down  worn  out,  or  are  driven  to  change  their  course  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance. 


In  dumb  madness  the  animal  also  changes  its  manner,  becomes  less  lively 
nd  watchful,  more  quiet,  restful,  and  melancholy ; the  lower  jaw  drops, 
if  paralysed  ; the  spittle  flows  down  to  the  ground,  and  everything, 
ven  fluid,  which  the  animal  wishes  to  swallow,  drops  from  its  mouth  (8)  ; 
it  can,  therefore,  bite  but  little,  as  the  inclination  to  bite,  to  run,  and  even 
to  restlessness,  is  diminished.  All  the  other  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
iving  madness.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  both  forms  very  various 
nd  entirely  indefinite.  In  all  cases  it  runs  on  to  death,  and  generally  by 
idual,  but  daily,  visible  wasting  of  the  living  powers,  in  from  six  to 
sight  days  after  the  first  attack  ; sometimes  death  occurs  earlier,  and  the 
inimal  dies  suddenly,  as  if  from  apoplexy  (9). 

[The  following  important  additions  are  from  Youatt’s  recent  and  very  excellent 
vork,  The  Dog ; — 

(1)  “The  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  occasionally  very  obscure.  In 
be  greater  number  of  cases,  these  are  sulleuness,  fidgettiness,  and  continual  shifting  of 
KWture.  Where  I have  had  opportunity,  I have  generally  found  these  circumstances  in 
egular  succession.  For  several  consecutive  hours,  perhaps,  he  retreats  to  his  basket  or 
IS  bed.  He  shows  no  disposition  to  bite,  and  he  answers  the  call  upon  him  laggardly. 
le  IS  curled  up,  and  his  face  is  buried  between  his  paws  and  his  breast.  At  length  he 
‘gins  to  be  fidgetty ; he  searches  out  new  resting-places,  but  he  very  soon  changes  them 
or  others.  He  takes  again  to  his  own  bed.  but  he  is  continually  shifting  his  posture 
te  begins  to  gaze  strangely  about  him  as  he  lies  on  his  bed.  His  countenance  is  clouded 
na  suspicious.  He  comes  to  one  and  another  of  the  family,  and  he  fixes  on  them  a 
Kaatast  gaze,  as  if  he  would  read  their  very  thoughts.  ‘ I feel  strangely  ill,’  he  seems 
to  do  with  it  ? or  you  ? or  you  ?’  Has  not  a dog  mind  enough 
3r  tms / If  we  have  observed  a rabid  dog  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  we  have 

fill  nevP^rW  ^ ’’  delirium  is  an  early  symptom,  and  one  that 

mm  rmP^hpl^’  ^ been  bitten  by  one  of  his  dogs,  1 was  requested 

■r™d  the  '‘a  ^ behind  my  time.  As  1 en- 

- ett  the  room  1 found  the  dog  eagerly  devouring  a pan  of  sopped  bread.  ‘ There  is  no 
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madness  here,’  said  the  gentlemen.  He  had  scarcely  spoke,  when  in  a moment  the  doc 
quitted  the^  sop,  and  with  a furious  bark  sprung  against  the  wall,  as  if  he  would  seize 
some  imaginary  object  that  he  fancied  was  there.  ‘ Did  you  see  that?’  was  my  reply  ’ 
‘ Wliat  do  you  think  of  it  ?’  ‘ I see  nothing  in  it,’  was  his  retort ; ‘ the  dog  heard  s(;me 
noise  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.’  At  my  serious  urging,  however,  he  consented  to 
excise  the  part.  I procured  a poor  worthless  cur,  and  got  him  bitten  by  this  dog,  and 
carried  the  disease  from  this  dog  to  the  third  victim.  They  all  became  rabid  the  one 
after  the  other,  and  there  my  experiment  ended.  » * * i have  again  and  again  seen 
the  rabid  dog  start  up  after  a momentary  quietude,  with  unmingled  ferocity  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  and  plunge  with  a savage  howl  to  the  end  of  his  chain.  At  other 
times,  he  would  stop  and  watch  the  nails  in  the  partition  of  the  stable  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  fancying  them  to  move,  he  would  dart  at  them,  and  occasionally  sadly 
bruise  and  injure  himself,  from  being  no  longer  able  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
object.”  From  this  state,  however,  “ one  word  recalls  him  in  a moment  Dis|>ersed 
by  the  magic  influence  of  his  master’s  voice,  every  object  of  terror  disappears,  and  he  ■ 
crawls  towards  him  with  the  same  peculiar  expression  of  attachment  that  used  to  cliarao-  • 
terise  him.  Then  comes  a moment’s  pause — a moment  of  actual  vacuity ; the  eye  slowly  ■ 
closes,  the  head  droops,  and  he  seems  as  if  his  fore  feet  were  giving  way  and  he  would  1 
fall ; but  he  springs  up  again,  every  object  of  terror  once  more  surrounds  him,  he  gazes  ii 
wildly  around,  he  snaps,  he  barks,  and  he  rushes  to  the  extent  of  his  chain  prepared  to 
meet  his  imaginary  foe.”  (pp.  131,  2.) 

(2)  “ It  is  not  every  dog  that,  in  the  most  aggravated  state  of  the  disease,  shows  a i 
disposition  to  bite and  mentions  the  case  of  a Newfoundland  dog,  the  details  of  which  i 
are  of  the  deepest  interest.  “ On  the  other  hand,”  he  says,  “ there  are  rabid  dogs  whose  » 
ferocity  knows  no  bounds.  If  they  are  threatened  with  a stick,  they  fly  at,  and  seize  it,  . 
and  furiously  shake  it.  They  are  incessantly  employed  in  darting  to  the  end  of  thdr  r 
chain,  and  attempting  to  crush  it  with  their  teeth,  and  tearing  to  pieces  their  kennel,  or 
the  wood  work  that  is  within  their  reach.  They  are  regardless  of  pain.  The  canine 
teeth,  the  incisor  teeth  are  torn  away ; yet,  unwearied  and  insensible  to  sufiering,  they 
continue  their  efibrts  to  escape.  A dog  was  chained  near  a kitchen-fire.  He  was  inces- 
sant in  his  endeavours  to  escape,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  effect  it,  he  seized, 
in  his  impotent  rage,  the  burning  coals  as  they  fell,  and  crushed  them  with  his  teeth. 

If  by  chance  a dog  in  this  state  effects  his  escape,  he  wanders  over  the  country  bent  on 
destruction.  He  attacks  both  the  quadruped  and  the  biped.  He  seeks  the  village  street 
or  the  more  crowded  one  of  the  towm,  and  he  suffers  no  dog  to  escape  him.  The  horse 
is  his  frequent  prey,  and  the  human  being  is  not  always  safe  from  his  attack.”  (p.  140.) 

(3)  “ In  almost  every  case  in  which  the  dog  utters  any  sound  during  the  disease,  ti 
there  is  a manifest  change  of  voice.  In  the  dog  labouring  under  ferocious  madness  it  it 
is  perfectly  characteristic.  There  is  no  other  sound  that  it  resembles.  The  animal  is  « 
generally  standing,  or  occasionally  sitting,  when  the  singular  sound  is  heard.  Thea 
muzzle  is  always  elevated.  The  commencement  is  that  of  a perfect  bark  ending  abruptly  li 
and  very  singularly,  in  a howl  a fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher  than  at  the  commencemenLiti 
Dogs  are  often  enough  heard  howling,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  perfect  bark  and  the  per-  it 
feet  howl  rapidly  succeeding  to  the  bark. 

“ Every  sound  uttered  by  the  rabid  dog  is  more  or  less  changed.  The  huntsman,  who 
knows  the  voice  of  evei’y  dog  in  his  pack,  occasionally  hears  a strange  challenge.  He  I 
immediately  finds  out  that  dog,  and  puts  him  as  quickly  as  possible  imder  confinementtJ 
Two  or  three  days  may  pass  over,  and  there  is  not  another  suspicions  circumstance  about  t 
the  animal ; still  he  keeps  him  under  quarantine,  for  long  experience  has  taught  him  to  r 
listen  to  that  warning.  At  length  the  disease  is  manifest  in  its  most  fearful  form. 

“ There  is  another  partial  change  of  voice  to  which  the  ear  of  the  practitioner  will  by 
degrees  become  habituated,  and  which  will  indicate  a change  in  the  state  of  the  anim^  i 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  dismal  howl ; I mean  when  there  is  a hoarse  inward  bark* 
with  a slight  bnt  characteristic  elevation  of  the  tone.  In  other  cases,  after  two  or 
distinct  barks  will  come  the  pecnliar  one  mingled  with  the  howl.  Both  of  them  wifl 
terminate  fatally,  and  in  both  of  them  the  rabid  howl  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken. 

(p.  138.)  .,,,1. 

(4)  The  dog  not  only  “ can  look  at,  lick  np,  and  drink  water  and  other  fluids,  as  b^* 
described,  bnt  Youatt  says,  has  “ an  insatiable  thirst,”  resnlting  from  the  altered  cm-- 
racter  and  diminished  qnantity  of  saliva  presently  noticed  : — “ The  dog  that  still  has 
full  power  over  the  muscles  of  his  jaws  continues  to  lap.  He  knows  not  when 
while  the  poor  fellow  labouring  under  the  dumb  madness,^  presently  to  be  descriM,*" 
whose  jaw  and  tongue  are  paralysed,  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  water-dish  to  his  ver^ 
eyes,  in  order  that  he  may  get  one  drop  of  water  into  the  back  part  of  his  month  u 
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moisten  and  to  cool  his  dry  and  parclied  fauces.  Hence,  instead  of  this  disease  being 
always  characterised  by  the  dread  of  water  in  the  dog,  it  is  marked  by  a thirst  often 

perfectly  unquenchable.”  (p.  13(J.)  , „ , i 

(5)  “Some  very  important  observations  may  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  and 
clumicter  of  the  urine.  The  dog,  and  at  particular  times  when  he  is  more  than  usually 
salacious,  may,  and  does  diligently  search  the  urining  places ; he  may  even,  at  those 
periods,  te  seen  to  lick  the  spot  which  another  has  just  wetted;  but  it  a peculiar  eager- 
ness accompanies  this  strange  employment,  if,  in  the  parlour,  which  is  rarely  disgraced 
by  this  evacuation,  every  corner  is  perseveringly  examined  and  licked  with  unwearied 
and  unceasing  industry,  that  dog  cannot  be  too  carefully  watched,  there  is  great  danger 
about  him ; he  may,  without  any  other  symptom,  be  pronounced  to  be  decidedly  rabid 
I never  knew  a single  mistake  about  this.”  (p.  135.) 

(6)  This  observation  is  corroborated  by  Youatt: — “ Much  has  been  said  of  the  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  of  the  rabid  dog.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
in  this  disease,  all  the  glands  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  saliva,  become  increased  in 
bulk  and  vascularity.  The  sublingual  glands  wear  an  evident  character  of  inflammation ; 
but  it  never  equals  the  increased  discharge  that  accompanies  epilepsy,  or  nausea.  The 
frothy  spume  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  is  not  for  a moment  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  is  evident  enough  in  both  of  these  afl'ections.  It  is  a symptom  of  short  duration, 
and  seldom  lasts  longer  than  twelve  hours.  The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  mad  dog 
covered  with  froth,  are  altogether  fabulous.  # * * The  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
soon  passes  away.  It  lessens  in  quantity,  it  becomes  thicker,  viscid,  adhesive,  and  gluti- 
nous. It  clings  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  more  annoyingly  so  to  the 
membrane  of  the  fauces.  * * * The  dog  furiously  attempts  to  detach  it  with  his  paws. 
It  is  an  early  symptom  in  the  dog,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  him.  When  he  is 
fighting  with  his  paws  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  let  no  one  suppose  that  a bone  is  sticking 
between  the  poor  fellow's  teeth  ; nor  should  any  useless  nor  dangerous  effort  be  made  to 
relieve  him.  If  all  this  uneasiness  arose  from  a bone  in  the  mouth,  the  mouth  would 
continue  permanently  open  instead  of  closing  when  the  animal  for  a moment  discontinues 
his  efforts.  If  after  a while  he  loses  his  balance  and  tumbles  over,  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  mistake.  It  is  the  saliva  becoming  more  and  more  glutinous,  irritating  the 
fauces  and  threatening  suffocation.”  (pp.  135,  36.) 

(7)  “ In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  furious  madness,  and  in  almost  every  case  of 
dumb  madness,  there  is  evident  affection  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  There 
is  a staggering  gait,  not  indicative  of  general  weakness,  but  referable  to  the  hind  quarters 
alone,  and  indicating  an  affection  of  the  lumbar  motor  nerves.  In  a few  cases  it 
approaches  more  to  a general  paralytic  affectiou.”  (p.  139.) 

(8)  “ In  an  early  period  of  the  disease  in  some  dogs,  and  in  others  when  the  strength  of 
the  animal  is  nearly  worn  away,  a peculiar  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  jaws 
is  seen.  The  mouth  is  partially  open,  and  the  tongue  protruding.  In  some  cases  the  dog  is 
able  to  close  his  mouth  by  a sudden  and  violent  eflbrt,  and  is  as  ferocious  and  as  dangerous 
as  oue  the  muscles  of  whose  face  are  unaffected.  At  other  times  the  palsy  is  complete, 
and  the  animal  is  unable  to  close  his  mouth  or  retract  his  tongue.  These  latter  cases, 
however,  are  rare.  A dog  must  not  be  immediately  condemned  because  he  has  this  open 
mouth  and  fixed  jaw.  Bones  constitute  a frequent  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  dogs.  In  the  eagerness  with  which  these  bones  are  crushed,  spicula  or  large  pieces 
of  them  become  wedged  between  the  molar  teeth,  and  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  closing  of  the  teeth.  The  tongue  partially  protrudes.  There  is  a constant  discharge 
of  sMiva  from  the  mouth,  far  greater  than  when  the  true  paralysis  exists.  The  dog  is 
continually  fighting  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  the  countenance  is  expressive  of 
intense  anxiety,  although  not  of  the  same  irritable  character  as  in  rabies.”  (p.  141.) 

(9)  “ Absence  of  pain  in  the  bitten  part  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of 

rabies.  I have  known  a dog  set  to  work,  and  ^aw  and  tear  the  flesh  completely  away 
from  his  legs  and  feet.  At  other  times  the  penis  is  perfectly  demolished  from  the  very 
base.  Ellis  in  his  ‘ Shepherd’s  Sure  Guide,’  asserts,  that,  however  severely  a mad  dog 
IS  b^ten,  a cry  is  never  forced  from  him.  I am  certain  of  the  tmth  of  this,  for  I have 
again  and  again  failed  in  extracting  that  cry.  Ellis  tells  that  at  the  kennel  at  Goddes- 
Qen,  Mme  of  the  grooms  heated  a poker  red  hot,  and  holding  it  near  the  mad  hound’s 
mouth,  he  most  greedily  seized  it,  and  kept  it  until  tlie  mouth  was  most  dreadfully 
burned.”  (p.  139.)  ^ 

Youa’w  makes  a most  important  observation  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  between  the 
»pain  m the  ear  m canker  and  hydrophobia “The  dog  appears  to  suffer  a great  deal  of 
W pdin  in  the  ear  in  common  canker.  He  will  be  almost  incessantly  stratchiug  it,  cryine 
piteously  while  thus  employed.  The  car  is,  ofteuer  than  any  other  part,  bitten  by  the 
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rabid  dog,  and  when  a wound  in  the  ear,  inflicted  by  a rabid  dog,  begins  to  become 
painful,  the  agony  appears  to  be  of  the  intensest  kind.  The  dog  rubs  his  ear  against 
every  projecting  body,  he  scratches  it  might  and  main,  and  tumbles  over  and  over  while  ‘ 
he  is  thus  employed.  The  young  practitioner  should  be  on  his  guard  there.  Is  this 
dreadful  itching  a thing  of  yesterday,  or,  has  the  dog  been  subject  to  canker  increasing 
for  a considerable  period  ? Canker  both  internal  and  external  is  a disease  of  sl^ 
growth,  and  must  have  been  long  neglected  before  it  will  torment  the  patient  in  the 
manner  that  1 have  described.  The  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  animal 
has  thus  suffered  will  usually  be  a sufficient  guide.  The  mode  in  which  he  expressef 
his  torture  will  serve  as  another  direction.  He  will  often  scratch  violently  enough  when 
he  has  canker,  but  he  will  not  roll  over  and  over  like  a football  except  he  is  rabid.  If 
there  is  very  considerable  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ear,  and  engorg®. 
ment  and  ulceration  of  it,  this  is  the  effect  of  canker ; but  if  there  is  only  a slight  reduea 
of  the  membrane,  or  no  redness  at  all,  and  yet  the  dog  is  incessantly  and  violently 
scratching  himself,  it  is  too  likely  that  rabies  is  at  hand.”  (pp.  133,  4.) 

“ In  the  dog  I have  never  seen  a case  in  which  plain  and  palpable  rabies  occurred  in 
less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  bite.  The  average  time  I should  calculate  at  five  or 
six  weeks.  In  three  mouths  I should  consider  the  animal  as  tolerably  safe.  I am, 
however,  relating  my  own  experience,  and  have  known  but  two  instances  in  which 
the  period  much  exceeded  three  months.  In  one  of  these  five  months  elapsed,  and  the  ■ 
other  did  not  become  affected  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  month.  ♦ * * 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  different  in  different  animals.  In  man  it  has  run  its  t 
course  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  rarely  exceeds  seventy-two.  In  the  horse  from  three  • 
to  four  days ; in  the  sheep  and  ox  from  five  to  seven ; and  in  the  dog  from  four  to  six.”  ' 
Cp.  144.)] 

359.  The  spittle  (but  according  to  Trolliet,  who  found  the  salivary 
glands  unchanged,  the  mucus  secreted  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  * 
of  the  bronchi)  is  the  vehicle  of  the  mad  poison,  which  has  been  proved  l>e-  -i 
yond  all  doubt  by  Hertwig’s  experiments.  This  poison  is  of  a definite  i 
character,  can  impregnate  various  substances,  and  retains  its  activity  fora  i| 
long  while.  It  need  not  be  applied  directly  to  an  open  wound  to  manifest  its  s. 
etfects  ; it  may  be  taken  up  on  parts  which  have  a very  thin  epidermis,  j 
even  without  a wound.  The  poison  seems  to  remain  entirely  inactive « 
when  applied  to  the  uninjured  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  contagion  is  also  held  in  the  blood  of  the  mad  beast,  as  proved  by  f 
Hertwig’s  experiments  with  inoculation.  Every  bite  of  a mad  beast  does -s 
not  produce  madness  ; perhaps  a peculiar  idiosyncrasy  is  necessary  ; but  the  < 
bite  may  be  also  where,  the  part  being  covered  with  clothes,  the  spittle  is  i; 
retained  in  them,  and  the  wound  is  not  poisoned.  In  beasts  which  have  t 
become  mad  from  contagion,  the  contagion  is  developed,  and  can  againi!. 
propagate  the  disease.  In  reference  to  grass-feeding  beasts,  the  experi- 
ments have  a different  result.  The  propagation  of  madness  from  the  conta-. 
gion  of  man  to  beasts,  and  especially  to  dogs,  is  proved  by  experiments,  but . 
no  case  is  known  in  which  it  has  been  propagated  from  one  man  to  another. 

\_Appearances  on  dissection. — As  these  are  most  important  in  enabling  us  to  determine 
the  actual  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  dog  is  affected,  and  consequently  to  de- 
cide upon  the  safety  or  danger  of  the  person  bitten,  1 have  thought  it  desirable  to  give 
Youatt’s  observations  on  this  subject. 

“In  dumb  madness,”  says  he,  “the  unfailing  accompaniment  is,  to  a greater  orlesf- 
degree,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is  discoloured  and 
swollen,  and  hanging  from  the  mouth  ; more  blood  than  usual  also  is  dep^ited  in  the 
anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  it.  Its  colour  varies  from  a dark  red  to  a _din^  purple 
or  almost  black.  In  ferocious  madness  it  is  usually  torn  and  bruised,  or  it  is  discolourec 
by  the  dirt  and  filth  with  which  it  has  been  brought  iuto  contact,  and,  not  unfrequently 
its  anterior  portion  is  coated  with  some  disgusting  matter.  The  papilla,  or  small  pro' 
jections  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  are  elongated  and  widened,  and  their  mucous 
ing  evidently  reddened.  The  orifices  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue  are  frequently  enlarged 
particularly  as  they  run  their  course  along  the  franum  of  the  tongue.  The  fauws 
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sitnated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  generally  exhibit  traces  of  luflamnmtion. 
They  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  ferocious  madness,  and  they  are  never  deficient 
after  dumb  madness.  They  are  usually  most  intense  either  towards  the  palatiue  arch 
or  the  larynx.  Sometimes  an  inflammatory  character  is  diflfused  through  its  whole 
extent,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  or  less  intense  towards  one  or  both  of  the  terimnations 
of  the  fauces,  while  the  intermediate  portion  retains  nearly  its  healthy  hue.  There  is 
one  circumstance  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  will  at  once  decide  the  case  the 
presence  of  indigestible  matter,  probably  small  in  quantity,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
This  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  patient,  and  the  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  Little  will  depend  on  the  tonsils  of  the  throat.^  They 
occasionally  enlarge  to  more  than  double  their  usual  size  ; but  this  is  more  in  quiet  than 
in  ferocious  madness.  The  insatiable  thirst  of  the  rabid  dog  is  perhaps  connected  with 
this  condition  of  them.  The  epiglottis  should  be  very  carefully  observed.  It  is  more 
or  less  injected  in  every  case  of  rabies.  Numerous  vessels  increase  in  size  and  multiply 
round  its  edge,  and  there  is  considerable  injection  and  thickening.  Inflammation  of 
the  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  particularly  of  the  membrane  which  covers  its  margin,  is 
often  seen,  and  accounts  for  the  harsh  guttural  breathing  which  frequently  accompanies 
dumb  madness.  The  inflammatory  blush  of  the  larynx,  though  often  existing  in  a very 
slight  degree,  deserves  considerable  attention.  The  appearances  in  the  trachea  are  very 
uncertain.  There  is  occasionally  the  greatest  intensity  of  inflammation  through  the 
whole  of  it ; at  other  times  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  it.  There  is  the 
same  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs ; but  there  is  no 
characteristic  symptom  or  lesion  in  the  lungs.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heart ; but,  generally  speaking,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  heart  of  the  rabid 
dog  will  exhibit  no  other  symptoms  of  disease  than  an  increased  yet  variable  deepness 
of  colonr  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
any  of  the  appearances  of  the  oesophagus  ; and,  when  they  are  at  the  worst,  the  inflam- 
mation occupies  only  a portion  of  that  tube.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach, 
if  the  dog  has  been  dead  only  a few  hours  the  true  inflammatory  blush  will  remain.  If 
four-and-twenty  hours  have  elapsed,  the  bright  red  colour  will  have  changed  to  a darker 
red,  or  a violet  or  a brownish  hue.  In  a few  hours  after  this,  a process  of  corrosion  will 
generally  commence,  and  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  softened  and  rendered  thinner, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  eaten  through.  The  examiner,  however,  must  not  attribute 
that  to  disease  which  is  the  natural  process  of  the  cessation  of  life.  Much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  If  it  contains  a strange 
mingled  mass  of  hair,  and  hay,  and  straw,  and  horse-dung,  and  earth,  or  portions  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  dog  had  lain,  we  should  seldom  err  if  we  affirmed  that  he  died  rabid ; 
for  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  the  depraved  appetite  of  rabies  that  such  substances 
are  devoured.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  every  kind  of  extraneous  substance  that  will 
be  satisfactory : pieces  of  coal,  or  wood,  or  even  the  filthiest  matter,  will  not  justify  us 
in  pronouncing  the  animal  to  be  rabid ; it  is  that  peculiarly  mingled  mass  of  straw,  and 
hair,  and  filth  of  various  kinds,  that  mnst  indicate  the  existence  of  rabies.  When  there 
are  no  solid  indigesta,  but  a fluid  composed  principally  of  vitiated  bile  or  extravasated 
blood,  there  will  be  a strong  indication  of  the  presence  of  rabies.  When,  also,  there  are 
in  the  duodenum  and  jejuunm  small  portions  of  indigesta,  the  detection  of  the  least 
quantity  will  be  decisive.  The  remainder  has  been  ejected  by  vomit ; and  inquiry  should 
be  made  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  has  been  discharged.  The  inflammation  of 
rabies  is  of  a peculiar  character  in  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  confined  to  the  summits 
of  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  or  it  is  most  intense  there.  On  the  summits  of  the  rugm 
there  are  effusions  of  bloody  matter,  or  spots  of  ecchymosis,  presenting  an  appearance 
almost  like  crushed  black  currants.  There  may  be  only  a few  of  them  ; but  they  are 
indications  of  the  evil  that  has  been  effected.  From  appearances  that  present  themselves 
in  the  intestines,  the  bladder,  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  brain,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  • 
are  simply  indications  of  inflammation.”  (p.  141-43.)  ’ 

The  following  observation  of  Youatt’s  cannot  be  too  constantly  incnlcated  in  all 
persons  fond  of  dogs,  nor  too  carefully  remembered  by  practitioners  in  making  their 
iinquiriM,  and  coming  to  conclusions  in  cases  where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion- of 
hydrophobia.  “ In  the  early  stages  of  rabies,"  says  he,  “ the  attachment  of  the  dog 
'Wwarcls  his  owner  seems  to  be  rapidly  increased,  and  the  expression  of  that  feeling 
itpt  without  ceasing,  licking  the  hands  or  face,  or  any  part  he  caii 

to  indulire  Z occasionally  apt  to  permit  the  dog,  when  in  health,  ' 

twtla  ®i  dangerous  habit  with  regard  to  them.  The  virus  gene- 

s?rfec^"fnd  occasionally  deposited  on  a wounded  or  abraded 

uriace,  and  in  process  of  time  produces  a similar  disease  in  the  person  that  has  been 
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so  inoculated  by  it.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  surgeon  so  anxiously  inquires  of  tbe 
person  that  has  been  bitten,  and  of  all  those  to  whom  the  dog  has  had  access,  ‘ Has  lie 
been  accustomed  to  lick  you  ? have  you  any  sore  places  about  you  that  can  by  iiossi-  ' 
bility  have  been  licked  by  him?’  If  there  are,  the  person  is  in  fully  as  much  danger 
as  if  he  had  been  bitten,  and  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  destroy  the  part  with  which  the 
virus  may  have  come  in  contact.”  (p.  134.)  “ The  Hon.  Mrs.  Duff,”  says  La  whence, 

“ had  a French  poodle,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  to  lick  her  face.  She  had  a small  pimple  on  her  chin,  of  which  she  had 
rubbed  off  the  top,  and,  allowing  the  dog  to  indulge  in  his  usual  caresses,  it  licked  this 
pimple,  of  which  the  surface  was  exposed,  and  thus  she  acquired  hydrophobia,  of  which 
disease  she  died.”  (p.  01 9.) 

With  regard  to  the  communication  of  hydrophobia  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
or  from  man  to  beasts,  Lawrence  observes,  “ numerous  experiments  of  this  kind  liave* 
been  made  on  animals,  that  is,  the  saliva  of  a human  being,  labouring  under  hydro, 
phobia,  has  been  inserted  into  the  recent  wounds  of  various  animals ; but  these  experi- 
ments have  all  failed,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  mentioned  by  Magendie  and 
Breschet.  They  took  the  saliva  of  a patient,  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  applied  it  to  the  recent  wounds  of  two  dogs,  on  the  27th  of  June.  On 
the  20th  of  J uly  one  of  the  two  dogs  thus  inoculated  went  mad,  and  that  dog  bit  two 
others,  one  of  which  died  rabid  on  the  26th  of  August;  so  that  if  this  experiment  be 
correct,  and  the  high  reputation  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  made  it,  leads  us  to  place 
credit  on  the  statement,  we  must,  I suppose,  admit  that  the  saliva  of  the  human  sub- 
ject has  the  power  of  communicating  the  disease  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  • 
or  fact  that  I know  of,  which  at  all  tends  to  establish  the  point,”  (p.  618.)] 

360.  The  time  of  the  outbreak  of  madness  after  the  bite  is  very  various,  . 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  person  bitten,  the  place  of  the  wound,  . 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  various  corporal  and  mental  influences.  Often  i 
from  seven  to  fourteen,  usually  from  twenty  to  forty  days  elapse,  some-  - 
times  several  months,  or  even  still  longer,  before  the  madness  breaks  out.  . 
Frequently  the  wound  is  still  open,  but  in  most  cases  it  has  scarred,  as  it  i 
generally  heals  quickly,  without  any  particular  s}Tnptora.  | 

[Very  incredible  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  interval  between  the  reception  « 
of  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  These  appear  to  have  principally  ori-  - 
ginated  from  hearsay  evidence,  and  been  brought  forward  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  < 
ages.  Galen  says  that  he  “knew  one  case,  in  which  after  the  lapse  of  a year  the  « 
person  was  attacked  with  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  (ji).”  Meade  says  he  “ remem-  r 
bered  one  after  eleven  months.”  (p.  131.)  And  he  was  informed  on  undoubted  authc*  « 
rity  of  “a  gentlewoman  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  age  of  thirty- five  years,  who  was  bitii 
by  a mad  dog  in  the  forefinger ; about  a month  after  she  had  a pain  in  that  part,  t 
which  shot  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  was  thought  to  be  rheumatic.  This  pain  re-» 
turned  every  month,  just  a day  before  the  new  moon,  lasting  generally  three  days,  s 
After  fifteen  months  she  fell  into  the  hydrophobia,  and  died  the  third  day.  Her;< 
friends  then  recollected  the  bite  to  have  happened  so  long  before.”  (p.  1 .52.)  The  me-  • 
lancholy  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  Canada  in  1819,  was  attributed  by  hisi^ 
Grace  to  having  had  a cut  on  his  chin,  made  in  shaving,  licked  by  a dog  five  years  pre-  c* 
vious  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  in-  .* 
fected  by  a tame  fox,  which  bit  him  through  the  thumb  six  or  seven  weeks  prior  to  his  > 
death.  Hale  Thomson  (b)  mentions  the  case  of  a boy,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  dii'd  < 
of  hydrophobia  seven  years  after  having  been  bitten.  “ He  had  been  in  prison  twonty-y 
five  months,  and  had  never  been  exposed  during  that  period  to  the  bite  of  any  aninul ; 
but  he  stated  that  he  had  been  severely  bitten  by  a dog  seven  years  ago,  and  a swr  re-  e 
mained  on  the  right  hip  from  that  cause.  During  the  twenty- five  months  of  his  eon-s 
finement  he  had  always  appeared  sullen,  gloomy,  and  reserved,  and  was  never  known 
to  look  the  person  in  the  face  to  whom  he  spoke.  He  had  not  complained  of  illnc^  i 
until  three  days  previous  to  his  death,  when  he  became  debilitated,  and  was  removed  > 
into  the  infirmary  of  the  prison.  At  first  tlie  case  appeared  to  be  that  of  a common  ' 
cold,  but  symptoms  were  rapidly  developed  of  the  most  alarming  character,  not  unlike  • 
those  of  spasmodic  cholera.  The  right  hip,  on  which  the  bite  had  been  inflicted,  liecame . 
excessively  painful,  and  shooting  spasmodic  twitches  pervaded  the  whole  leg,  the  boy 
constantly  imploring  that  the  most  violent  frictions  should  be  applied.  Sixteen  hours 

(n)  Et(  ro  lifrotparcvi  rpeppriTixuii  /3//3X.  a,  TTofitriuM  fi,  (4)  Lancet,  vol.  i.  183T-3S- 
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previous  to  dissolutiou,  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  liydropiiobia  were  manifested, 
and  continued  with  short  intermission,  until  convulsive  delirium  closed  his  lire.  (p.  GtH.) 

Dr.  Bardsley  (a)  relates  the  case  of  a weaver  aged  thirty-six  years,  who  wm  brought 
to  the  Manchester  Lunatic  Asylum  with  an  attack  of  hydrophobia,  of  which  he  died 
at  half-past  four  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  disease  having^  made  its  first  appearaiice 
during  the  Wednesday  night  previous ; and,  upon  finding  himself,  when  thirsty,  unable 
to  swallow  balm  tea,  from  a sense  of  pain  and  tightness  about  his  throat,  he  was  struck 
with  the  remembrance  of  having  been  bitten  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  twelve  years  before, 
by  a large  dog  apparently  mad,  which  was  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  numerous  persons, 
lie  had  taken  the  Ormskirk  medicine  and  the  wound  had  healed  kindly ; he  had  never 
sufleretl  any  pain  nor  complained  of  the  slightest  uneasiness  in  that  or  the  neigbouring 
parts,  since  the  wound  healed.  Nor  at  the  period  of  attack  of  the  disease  was  any  al- 
teration in  the  colour  of  the  skin  perceptible. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  ILvkdsley  thinks  the  case  just  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  instances  which  he  has  noticed  which  “ do  most  unequivocally  exhibit  the  patho- 
gnomonic symptoms  of  rabies  canina.  * * * They  who,  therefore,  deny  that  a train 

if  symptoms,  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  rabies  canina,  can  arise  in  the  human 
iubject  without  the  intervention  of  the  canine  poison,  must  attribute  Lindsay’s  disorder 
'the  case  above)  to  the  injury  he  sustained  twelve  years  ayo,  from  a dog  supposed  to  have 
oeen  mad.  But  this  opinion  is  not  confirmed  by  other  facts  of  a similar  kind.  » * * 
‘ I am  happy  indeed  to  learn,”  adds  he,  “ that  several  eminent  practitioners  have  coin- 
fided  with  me  in  the  belief  of  Lindsay’s  disorder  having  had  no  connexion  whatever 
ffith  the  bite  of  a supposed  mad  dog.”  (pp.  304,  305.)  He  thinks  his  opinion  is  sup- 
lorted  by  a case  of  Dr.  M.  Lister’s,  in  which  the  patient’s  symptoms  did  not  come  on 
ill  six  weeks  after  the  bite,  and  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Darwin,  Haygarth, 
md  E.  Pearson,  who  entertained  the  same  views  as  himself.  Lister’s  case,  however, 
•eally  affords  him  no  help ; for,  as  Elliotson  (b)  observes,  “ the  average  time  is  from 
;ix  weeks  to  three  months and,  in  a case  of  his  own,  the  disease  did  not  set  in  till  three 
ir  four  months  after  the  bite.  (p.  290.)  That  cases  do  occur  which  simulate  hydro- 
)hobia,  and  in  which  there  is  incapability  of  swallowing  fluids,  will  be  presently  shown  ; 
mt  that  these,  when  carefully  looked  into,  will  be  distinguishable  from  this  dreadful 
lisease,  cannot  be  doubted.  By  some  physicians,  the  actual  existence  of  any  such  disease 
s hydrophobia  has  been  denied  ; but  no  one  who  has  once  witnessed  it,  will,  I think, 
>e  disposed  to  hold  with  that  opinion. — j.  f.  s. 

Professor  Dick’s  views  (c)  in  regard  to  hydrophobia  are  extremely  interesting,  though, 
s he  says,  “ not  a little  peculiar ; but  being  the  result  of  considerable  observation,  and 
!ading,  as  we  conceive,  to  most  important  and  beneficial  results,  we  will  neither  conceal 
or  compromise  our  decided  convictions.  We  hold,  then,  that  rabies  is  essentially  an 
iiflammatory  affection,  attacking  peculiarly  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
xtending  thence  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bones,  to  the  anterior  part 
f the  brain,  so  giving  rise  to  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  as  a necessary  conse- 
uence : this  train  of  symptoms,  we  consider,  constitutes  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  the 
ssence  of  an  occasional  epidemic,  not  imlike  some  forms  of  influenza  or  epizootic ; and 
le  bite  of  a rabid  animal  is  not,  to  another  so  bitten,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease, 
ut  merely  an  accidental  concomitant  in  the  prevailing  disorder ; and  the  disease,  hydro- 
hobia,  produced  in  man,  is  not  the  result  of  any  poison  introduced  into  his  system,  but 
lerely  the  melancholy,  and  often  fatal  result  of  panic  fear,  and  of  the  disordered  state 
f the  imagination.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  sympathy,  and  imita- 
on,  and  panic,  in  the  production  of  nervous  disorders,  will  readily  apprehend  our 
iKining ; and  if  our  view  be  correct,  the  immense  importance  of  disabusing  the  public 
liiid  on  the  subject  is  apparent.  This  is  a task  which  we  hope  one  day  to  accomplish. 
'Ut  in  the  mean  while,  considering  the  vast  responsibility  of  promulgating  these  views, 
ithout  the  utmost  certainty  as  to  their  truth,  we  shall  not  press  them  ; nay,  we  shall, 

’ greater  extent,  withhold  them  at  present,  and  shall  now  do  all  the  justice  our 
nits  allow,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  prevailing,  and  what  is  generally  considered  the 
•tablished  pathology  and  histoi-y  of  the  complaint.”  (p.  95. )J  ’ 


361.  If  the  wound  be  still  open,  the  outbreak  of  the  madness  is  indicated 
y a change  of  its  colour,  and  by  the  secretion  of  a tliin  pus,  wherewith  it 
ches  and  smarts,  and  these  .sensations  spread  over  the  whole  limb. 

' If  the  wound  have  already  scarred,  an  itching  painful  sensation  begins 
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in  it,  which  spreads  from  the  wounded  spot  over  the  whole  part,  towards 
the  neck,  and  upon  tlie  entire  side  of  the  body.  The  scar  inflames,  swells 
breaks,  and  discharges  an  ichorous,  foul-smelling  pus.  The  absorbents  and 
neighbouring  glands  are  slightly  swollen  ; the  pain  spreads  rather  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves.  The  parts  often  become  paralysed,  and  slight  con- 
vulsions take  place  in  it.  In  some  cases,  however,  no  chano"e  occurs  in 
the  injured  part.  According  to  Urban  (^),  besides  the  changes  in  the 
wound  or  scar  already  described,  there  should  be  always  a circlet  of  small 
vesicles,  from  the  size  of  a millet  seed  to  that  of  a moderately  large  pea, 
containing  a reddish  or  bluish  fluid,  and  capable  of  propagating  the  same  • 
disease  by  inoculation. 

362.  With  these  appearances  occur  also  faintness,  heaviness  of  the  • 
limbs,  dizziness,  deafness,  dimness  of  sight,  shunning  the  light,  heaviness,  . 
and  great  sensitiveness.  The  sleep  is  restless,  broken  by  convulsive  wakings  < 
and  dreadful  dreams  ; the  face  is  disfigured,  pallid  ; the  eyes  are  dull,  full  1 
of  water,  often  motionless  and  reddened  ; the  spittle  frequently  collects » 
in  the  mouth;  the  pulse  is  small,  irregular;  the  breathing  is  oppressed,! .j 
broken  with  sighs  ; the  voice  hollow  and  trembling ; there  is  nausea,  dispo-  -j 
sition  to  vomit,  actual  vomiting  of  green  bile,  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; ] 
costiveness,  and  pale  urine.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  a i 
longer  or  shorter  time,  a burning  internal  heat  comes  on,  great  thirst,  and  j 
dryness  of  the  throat,  abhorrence  of  all  drinks,  so  that  every  attempt  to  take  t 
any  fluid  (1),  and  subsequently  the  very  sight  of  water,  or  of  any  glittering^ 
object,  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  so  on,  excites  the  most  severe  contrac-  - 
tion  of  the  throat,  and  convulsions  (2).  Spasm  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  < 
neck  especially,  but  often  there  is  general  tetanus.  The  patient  can  some- 
times  swallow  fluids  if  he  do  not  see  them.  Often  is  there  an  uncontrollable  i 
disposition  to  bite  (3).  Symptoms  of  actual  raving  may  occur,  in  which! 
the  patient  can  scarcely  be  restrained,  and  screams  and  rages  extraordi-1 
narily  (4)  ; but  sometimes  he  is  completely  insensible  till  death.  Clammy 
spittle  flows  from  the  mouth,  or  it  is  spit  out,  and  collects  like  foam  about  i 
the  mouth  (5).  The  patient  can  swallow  solid  food.  Bilious  vomiting  fre-<i 
quently  occurs.  In  men  a disposition  for  connexion,  and  continued  erection  t 
of  the  penis  occurs.  When  the  raving  symptoms  have  passed  by  the  patient  * 
feels  exceedingly  weak,  the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  frequent ; some  ofi 
the  limbs  are  often  paralysed,  and  the  notion  of  his  dreadful  condition  ofteBe^ 
brings  the  patient  to  despair,  and  even  to  seek  self-destruction.  Death  atl 
last  follows  (6),  the  symptoms  continuing  to  increase,  on  the  second  or  thirdn 
day,  rarely  later,  from  wearing  out,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  iuternal; 
organs,  or  from  palsy  and  apoplexy  (7). 

[(1)  “ They  "will  in  the  true  disease,”  as  stated  by  Elliotson,  “ generally  make,  too. 
the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  overcome  the  diflB.culty  of  swallowing,  and  although  Aej  > 
many  times  put  the  cup  from  their  lips,  their  courage  failing  after  they  have  promise* 
to  attempt  to  swallow,  they  will  frequently  at  last,  as  in  this  case,  by  great  effort,  opet. 
the  mouth,  throw  the  head  back,  and  gulp  down  considerable  draughts  of  fluid  in  vio 
lent  haste,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  difficulty  of  swallowing.”  (p.  289.) 

(2)  “ The  most  characteristic,  indeed,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease,”  says  Eu 
lAOTSoN,  “ that  which  is,  perhaps,  pathognomonic,  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  dia 
phragm,  and  muscles  of  the  throat  by  the  slightest  draught  of  air,  the  smallest  suddei 
drop  of  fluid,  or  even  by  the  slightest  sudden  touch  that  may  be  made  with  the  - 
upon  any  part  of  the  body.  * * * The  effect  of  the  cold  air,  etc.,  even  that  of  a fl; 
settling  suddenly  upon  the  skin,  of  a sudden  strong  light,  the  least  agitation  of  the  bo 
or  bed-clothes,  very  much  resembles  that  produced  on  us  all,  upon  stepping  into  a col 
bath.  A sudden  and  involuntary  inspiration  is  made,  followed  by  several  shorter  ones 
and,  in  a case  of  hydrophobia,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  arc,  at  the  same  time,  violcntl 
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may  produce  incapability  of  swallowing  Hnids,  but  the  distinction  consists  m the  ab- 
sence of  the  catching  of  the  breath.  Upon  this  important  point  Elliotson  remarks : 
From  mere  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  surrounding  parts,  the  muscles  ot  de- 
glutition are  sometimes  thrown  into  violent  spasms,  and  the  sulfering  from  this  source 
IS  so  great,  that  even  the  offer  of  anything  to  be  swallowed,  (and  of  course  it  is  fluids 
mly  which  are  offered,  on  account  of  their  being  more  easy  to  swallow,)  produces 
;he  same  effects  even  in  a mere  nervous  state  of  the  system.  From  a groundless  ap- 
irehensioii  of  the  disease  the  same  circumstances  may  occur.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
iiany  cases  of  these  two  descriptions  have  been  mistaken  for  hydrophobia ; but  in  the 
nere  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  deglutition,  the  other — the  great  symptom — the  great 
ensibility  of  the  surface  to  the  sudden  impression  of  air,  etc.,  is  of  course  not  present, 
"sor  is  it  present  in  mere  nervous  irritability  of  these  organs.  When  the  spurious  hy- 
Irophobia  arises  from  mere  apprehension  of  the  disease,  the  fear  of  swallowing  only  is 
oniplained  of,  as  it  is  this  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
lisease,  and  there  is  no  morbid  irritability  of  the  surface  to  the  impression  of  air.  In- 
leed  there  is  a mere  inability  to  swallow,  without  that  suddeu  catching  of  the  breath 
rhich  I have  described.”  (p.  289.) 

(3)  I very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion  here  made  by  Chelius,  as  also  by 
lany  other  writers,  of  the  patient’s  disposition  to  bite.  Dr.  Powell,  indeed,  mentions 
aat  his  patient  (a  woman)  struck  and  threatened  to  bite,  and  afterwards  bit  one  of  the 
tteudants ; and  Magendie  {a)  also  states  the  same  fact.  I can  only  say,  that  I have 
ever  seen  a single  instance  in  which  any  such  attempt  was  made.  But  1 recollect  the 
ounger  Cline,  when  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  mentioned  it  as  a remark- 
ble  fact,  that  animals  affected  with  this  disease  are  invariably  disposed  to  use  their 
rgans  of  offence ; that  thus  the  dog  bites,  the  horse  bites  and  strikes  with  his  feet,  cattle 
id  sheep  butt  with  their  horns,  and  man  strikes  with  his  fists.  And  he  was  accustomed 
• refer  to  the  case  of  a patient  labouring  under  this  dreadful  malady,  in  St.  Thomas’s 
hospital,  who,  when  some  drops  of  water  were  thrown  upon  him  by  a bystander  to 

Iitice  what  effects  would  result,  instantaneously  rushed  out  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  holt 
iright,  in  a paroxysm  of  fury,  with  his  fists  doubled  and  prepared  to  strike  ; but  im- 
ediately  recovering  himself,  asked  pardon,  and  returned  to  bed.  I have  never  been 
itness  of  such  scenes,  for  unfortunately  these  cruel  experiments  (for  they  deserve  no 
itter  name)  have,  in  time  past,  been  too  frequently  practised  to  doubt  their  issue,  or  to 
Ford  any  apology  for  their  repetition  ; and,  therefore,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is 
lid  to  free  the  patient  from  every  thing  which  can  in  the  least  degree  tend  to  excite  or 
crease  his  dreadful  irritability. — j.  y.  s. 

I (4)  Elliotson  observes : — “ There  is  also  in  this  disease  a general  morbid  irritability, 
I that  the  patient  is,  from  time  to  time,  in  a violent  passion  bordering  on  frenzy  ; he  is 
rhaps  abusive,  and  even  attempts  to  injure  those  about  him ; but  in  a moment  again  is 
pm,  and  apologises  for  his  conduct.  The  degree  of  passion  probably  depends,  in  some 
pasure,  upon  the  natural  temper.”  (p.  289.)  “This  kind  of  delirium,”  says  Youatt, 


w • iJAiu.>oTON  s patients  thought  that  there  was  a cloud  of  flies  about  him.  ‘ Why  do 
wu  uot  kill  those  hies  ?’  he  would  cry  ; and  then  he  would  strike  at  them  with  his  hand^ 
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and  shrink  under  the  bed-clothes  in  the  most  dreadful  fear.”  (p.  1.32.)  The  first  symp- 
tom  noticed  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  “ early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August, 
when  his  valet  found  him  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  some  trees,  which  were  near  a 
window  of  the  room  where  he  slept,  and  which  he  insisted  were  jK'ople  looking  in.” 

Lawrence  notices  a remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  delirium  of  hydrophobia: — « Tlie 
natient  is  pursued  by  a thousand  phantoms  that  intrude  themselves  upon  his  mind  ; he 
holds  conversations  with  imaginary  persons  ; he  fancies  himself  surrounded  with  diffi. 
culties,  and  in  the  greatest  distress.  These  thoughts  seem  to  pass  through  his  mind  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  to  keep  him  in  a state  of  the  greatest  distress,  unlc-ss  he  is 
quickly  spoken  to  or  addressed  by  his  name,  and  then,  in  a moment,  the  charm  is  broken ; 
every  phantom  of  imagination  disappears,  and  at  once  he  begins  to  talk  as  calmly  and 
as  connectedly  as  in  perfect  health.”  (p.  G20.) 

(5)  The  tenacity  of  the  spittle  observed  in  dogs,  is  generally  observed  in  man ; and,  more 
commonly  than  otherwise,  he  is  spitting  continually  in  every  direction,  as  I have  several 
times  seen.  A^ouatt  justly  observes,  that  the  patient  “ is  sadly  distressed  by  it,  force* 
it  out  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  in  his  attempts  so  to  do,  utters  the  falsely  supposed 
bark  of  a dog.”  (p.  13G.) 

(6)  “ The  duration  of  the  disease,”  says  Eleiotson.  “ when  distinctly  formed,  gene- 
rally varies  from  rather  less  than  twenty-four  hours  to  six  or  seven  days.  I have  had 
two  patients  with  it,  both  little  girls,  and  each  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ; the 
present  patient  died  in  rather  less  than  six-and-thirty.  The  difference  does  not  depend 
upon  age  ; because  two  American  cases  are  recorded,  the  one  of  a person  under  four, 
the  other  of  a person  seventy-three  years  old,  who  each  lived  six  or  seven  days.  The  ' 
greater  number,  however,  die  on  the  second,  third,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  fourth  day.  The 
suddenness  of  the  present  death  was  nothing  more  than  has  been  frequently  obsen-ed. 
Patients  sink  in  general  at  last  very  rapidly,  and  often  die  before  it  is  expected.”  (p.  290.) 

(7)  Meade  observes  : — “ When  the  symptoms  are  maniacal,  the  strength  of  the  muscles  . 
is  prodigious ; these  acting,  indeed,  with  a convulsive  force  so  great  that  I have  seen  a i 
case,  in  which  a man  tied  down  in  bed  with  strong  cords  broke  them  alt  at  once  by  one  • 
effort,  and  immediately  died  paralytic.”  (p.  136.)  I remember  also  a case  some  years  • 
since,  in  which  a patient  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  rushed  through  his  attendants,  . 
and  ran  out  in  his  shirt,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  arm,  into  the  open  air,  a ; 
distance  of  a couple  of  hundred  yards,  before  he  could  be  overtaken,  and  died  immedi-  - 
ately  on  being  put  to  bed  — j.  f.  b. 

Eli.totson  makes  a most  important  observation,  as  to  the  possibility  of  hydrophobia  i 
proceeding  to  a certain  stage  and  then  subsiding.  “ Usually,”  says  he,  “ I believe,  there  = 
are  symptoms  of  weariness,  general  indisposition,  dizziness,  chills,  and  flushes,  sometime*  * ; 
a pain  has  been  felt  in  the  bitten  part.  I think  it  very  possible,  from  an  occurrenee  r r 
which  happened  in  my  own  practice,  that  these  symptoms  may  go  no  further ; that  the  t 
disease,  if  I may  so  speak,  may  go  off.  Two  little  girls,  standing  at  their  father’s  door,  rj* 
were  bitten  by  the  same  dog ; a strange  dog  passing  snapped  at  both  of  them,  aud  bit 
them  both  in  the  face.  She  who  was  bitten  the  second,  became  hydrophobic  and  died.  4)- 
The  other,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  experienced  the  same  premonitory  symptoms  »*  •<$- 
her  sister,  heaviness  and  general  indisposition ; but  they  all  went  off.”  (p.  290.)  Doi-s  -ij 
not  this  tend  to  confirm  Meade’s  observation : — “ Neither  will  it  seem  strange  that  a pobon  it 
so  different  in  its  force,  and  so  alterable  by  many  circumstances,  should  in  some  subject*  d 
produce  symptoms  of  the  same  convulsive'kind,  yet  not  to  such  a degree  as  to  hinder  - 
deglutition,  and  these,  too,  only  at  particular  times.  A soldier  of  a strong  habit  of  body  came  p 
to  me  not  long  since,  who  once  a month  was  seized  with  a great  anxiety,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  difficult)'  of  breathing.  He  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog  about  six  week*  • 
before  he  began  to  complain.  By  bleeding,  cold  bathing,  the  powder  of  lichen  with 
pepper,  and  volatile  medicines,  during  the  oppression,  the  fits  were  every  month  less  - 
violent,  and  at  last  quite  left  him.”  (p.  151.)  _ _ 

Dr.  J.  L.  Babdsley  (a)  divides  hydrophobia  into  three  periods,  viz.,  the  stage  of 
delitescence,  the  stage  of  recrudescence,  and  the  stage  of  spasm.  In  the  delitescent  stage 
“ there  are  generally  few  symptoms  to  be  obsen'ed,  except  such  as  are  usually  foimd  to 
occur  from  the  bite  of  the  most  healthy  animal.  * * * In  most  cases,  however,  pam 
has  been  felt  in  the  cicatrix  a considerable  time  after  the  accident ; but  such  a feeling  « 
so  frequent  in  the  seat  of  wounds  recently  healed,  that  its  occasional  presence  after  the 
bite  of  mad  animals  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  anything  singular  or  fhar*^ 
teristic.  ’•'  * * In  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the  healing  of  the  wound  and 
the  second  stage,  little  satisfactory  has  been  observed.”  (’Phis  stage  is  called  by  A 
the  stage  of  incubation).  In  the  recrndescent  stagu,  “at  first  a pain  is  perceived  in  in* 

(o)  Quoted  at  head  of  Article. 
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l•cicatrix,  at  times  attended  with  itching,  but  in  general  resembling  the  a^ing  of  rheu- 
jinatism,  which,  iu  some  cases,  shoots  to  some  distance  along  the  limb  anected,  and  in 

.•others  degenerates  into  a species  of  torpor  in  the  part  itself.  * ^ fhe  scar  becomes  red, 

iswollen,  sometimes  livid,  and  in  one  case  (n)  was  surrounded  by  papulary  eruption,  ana  m 
the  course  of  a short  time  it  opens  and  discharges  a peculiar  ichor.  ^ Meanwhile  flying 
fconvulsive  pains  are  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the 
■patient,  according  to  Dr.  Marcf.t,  complains  of  pains  shooting  from  the  wound  to  the 
idieart,  and  in  general  both  he  and  Babington,  with  Professor  Callisen,  have  observed 
dn  different  cases  that  these  recrudescent  pains  seem  always  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
■nerves,  and  do  certainly  never  inflame  or  irritate  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in 
> the  vicinity,  though  passing  in  a pai'allel  course  towards  the  trunk.  * * It  is  seldom 
■ that  they  occur  longer  than  six  days  before  the  disease  becomes  marked,  and  the  more 
ligeneral  term  of  their  appearance  seems  to  be  two  or  three  days  before  hydrophobia  su- 
tpervenes.”  The  spasmodic  stage  presents  the  hydrophobic  phenomena. 

P “ The  whole  of  the  symptoms  above  expressed  may  establish  themselves  in  a few  hours 
after  their  commencement,  though  in  general  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  become  so 
fully  developed  before  the  second  day,  and  death  most  usually  happens  in  this  and  the 
third  according  to  IlAaiii.TON’s  table,  although  in  a considerable  number  it  has  taken 
place  after  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  others  it  does  not  happen  before 
the  fifth  day,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.”  (p.  491-95.)] 

363.  On  examination  of  the  corpse,  the  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  in  the 
aeighbourliood  of  the  wound,  have  been  found  inflamed,  and  their  medullary- 
substance  discoloured  (b),  inflammation  of  the  neck,  of  the  epiglottis,  of 
;he  ganglions  of  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  redness  of  the  nervus  vagus,  sym- 
•yathicus,  and  •phrenicus ; further,  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
arain,  and  watery  extra^•asation  between  them  ; the  mass  of  the  brain  drier 
;han  usual,  and  its  vessels  loaded  with  black  blood ; frequently,  inflamma- 
ion  of  the  heart,  adhesion  of  it  to  the  jyericardiwii ; the  heart  empty  or 
oadedwith  coagulated  blood  ; the  lungs  inflamed,  adherent  to  the  pleura, 
)ften  dry  ; gangTenous  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  other  intestines. 

he  salivary  glands  are  not  diseased.  The  corpse  speedily  becomes  putrid  ; 
le  muscles  are  dusky  red,  even  when  much  blood  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
le  blood  has  a peculiar  fluidity,  by  means  of  which  it  passes  into  the  most 
ninute  vessels.  In  many  cases,  however,  nothing  unnatural  is  observed  (c). 
he  scar  of  the  bite  often  appears  swelling  with  coagulated  blood,  especi- 
lly  when  during  life  it  has  been  much  inflamed. 

Lochek  (d)  has  found  in  all  mad  dogs,  upon  the  spleen,  vesicles  of  different  size  and 
arm,  containing  a pale  yellowish  lymphatic  fluid,  and  covering  the  entire  surface,  to- 
:ether  with  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  spleen. 

[In  the  examination  of  Elliotson’s  patient  it  appeared  that  “ the  medulla  oblongata 
ras  rather  softer  than  usual,  and  so  were  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  nervorum 
plicorum,  but  the  middle  lobes  were  likewise  softened.  The  phrenic  nerve  and  the 
■ar  yagum  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  as  did  the  whole  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
ardiac  half  of  the  stomach  was  redder  than  usual,  but  not  redder  than  we  continually 
it  after  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  oesophagus  was  quite  healthy.  The 
irj-nx  and  adjoining  parts,  and  the  whole  of  the  lun^,  were  in  a state  of  congestion, 
nd  the  corpse  was  that  of  one  who  died  after  struggling.  The  hands  were  clenched, 
nd  the  lips  turgid  and  blue.  The  heart  was  strongly  contracted.  The  spasmodic 
ttacks  which  took  place  were  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  congestion  observed  in  these 
arts,  though,  were  they  not  so,  the  congestion  would  not  explain  the  peculiar  symptoms  ” 
p.  292.)] 

364.  As  to  tlie  proximate  cause  of  hydrophobia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
onsists  in  an  active,  quick-running  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  specially 
f the  ganglionic  system,  and  thereby  the  diseased  disturbance  of  the  animal 


(a)  Minburgh  Medical  Journal.  1807. 

(6j  Lhekahdini  ; in  Abliandlungen  fur  prak- 
P* ‘^7.  Metzger  (Auten- 
liETii),  Del^tenus  pra*tervisa  nervorum  lustra- 
'one  in  sectione  bydrophoborum.  Tubingee,  1802. 


Archiv.  ftir  Medic.  Erfabruntr. 
1821,  Jan.  Feb.,  p.i. 

(rf)  Didsertatio  exhibens  magnum  Lienis  in 
hydrophobia  momentum.  Goettingu*. 
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instincts,  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  the  .symptoms  of  Iiydropholiia,  with 
those  of  tetanus  and  several  other  nervous  affections,  is  accounted  for. 

As  to  the  different  opinions  on  the  nature  of  Hydropliobia,  see  Haiii.e  (a). 

Hauue«(6)  proposes  the  question  whether  it  be  not  possible,  and  even  probable,  tliat 
the  poison  brought  in  the  course  of  absorption  from  the  bite  into  the  circulation,  may  not 
there  remain  for  some  time  without  exciting  peculiar  reaction ; but  when  it  is  again 
deposited  in  the  spot  of  the  original  inoculation,  whether  it  do  not  excite  the  known 
symptoms  preceding  the  outbreak  of  madness,  and  finally  herewith  produce,  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerves,  by  sympathy,  or  some  other  means,  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  ? 
Applicable  to  this  question  is  a case  where  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which  had 
distinctly  established  themselves,  disappeared  speedily  after  the  excision  of  the  scar. 
They  reappeared  upon  the  growth  of  a spongy  and  acutely  painful  knot  which  sprouted 
from  the  wound,  but  after  its  removal  and  a suppuration  of  some  considerable  time  the 
patient  recovered. 

Lanoenbeck.  (c)  considers  hydrophobia  to  depend  on  a qualitative  alteration  of  the 
blood  from  the  transport  of  the  poison  from  the  infected  bite  into  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
in  which  nature,  struggling  to  separate  the  poison,  brings  the  salivary  glands  into  play| 
which  prepare  a spittle  containing  the  contagious  matter. 

365.  If  the  wound  be  impregnated  with  the  poison,  the  prognosis  is  . 
always  e.xtremely  doubtful.  Everything  depends  on  destroying  the  poison  in  i 
the  wound,  and  preventing  its  operation  on  the  general  organism.  If  hydro-  - 
phobia  have  already  broken  out,  art  is  but  very  seldom  capable  of  render-  - 
ing  assistance,  and  the  less  as  the  disease  sets  in  more  quickly  or  its  - 
symptoms  are  more  severe. 

366.  The  complete  excision  of  the  wound  is  the  most  certain  for  the  ei 
removal  of  the  poison,  and  for  preventing  its  influence  on  the  whole  body;  i 
or,  when  tliis  cannot  be  done,  the  quick  cleansing  of  the  wound  and  its 
entire  neighbourhood  with  water,  salt  water,  water  and  vinegar,  and  so  4 
on,  long  continued  ; in  small  wounds  a longitudinal  enlargment  must  be  4 
made,  and  the  bleeding  kept  up  by  cupping-glasses  or  warm  water.  The  «. 
whole  wound  must  then  be  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  actual  cauteiy.  j 
butyr  of  antimony,  caustic  ammonia,  caustic  potash,  or  with  gunpowder,  r 
which  is  to  be  inflamed.  The  slough  is  to  be  soon  removed,  and  a free  x 
suppuration  kept  up  for  many  months,  by  scattering  powdered  cantliarides,  ** 
and  by  irritating  salves,  and  by  rubbing  in  mercury  about  the  whole  cir-  r 
cumference  of  the  wound  till  ptyalism  is  produced.  The  same  mode  of  ■ 
treatment  must  be  employed  if  the  wound  already  closed  begins  to  smart  r 
and  swell. 


The  various  remedies  which  have  been  just  mentioned  as  especially  efficient  for  cau- 
terization, owe  this  preference  to  their  active  operation,  and  the  possibility  of  applying 
them  in  the  different-shaped  wounds ; so  that  every  part  of  the  wound  may  be  sufficiently 
deeply  cauterized.  In  this  respect  butyr  of  antimony  and  caustic  potash  are  most  pre-  > 
ferable. 

[Yocatt  is  no  advocate  for  excision,  and  observes : — “ This  operation  demands  greater 
skill  and  tact  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  requires  a determination  fully  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object,  for  every  portion  of  the  wound  with  which  the  tooth  could  pos- 
sibly have  come  into  contact  must  be  removed.  This  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
accomplish  on  account  of  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  wound.  The  knife  must 
not  enter  the  wound,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  be  itself  empoisoned,  and  then  the  inischiel 
and  the  danger  will  be  increased  instead  of  removed.  Dr.  Massey  was  convinced  o( 
the  impropriety  of  this  when  he  advised  that  ‘should  the  knife  by  chance  enter  the 
wound  that  had  been  made  by  the  dog’s  tooth,  the  operation  should  be  recommenced 
with  a clean  knife,  otherwise  the  sound  parts  will  become  inoculated.’  If  the  incisior 
is  made  freely  and  properly  round  the  wound,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  it,  yet  tm 
blood  will  follow  the  knife,  and  a portion  of  it  will  enter  into  the  wound  caused  by  th< 
(«)  Ueber  die  ilcimndlung  der  Iliind.iwutli,  und  der  lleilkunst  von  einer  (Je,s<dl»chaa  prakti*^ 


inabesundere  ulier  die  Wirksanikeit  der  I'aliirs- 
Straraoiiiiini  gpgen  deisellie.  Frankfurt,  ISO*',  to 
(6)  Vermisclite  .Vbliandlungen  aus  dein  liebietc 


.\en.le  zust.  I’etersburg.  IVleraburg,  P*  * 
(c)  Nosologic  und  Tlicrapic  der  chirurgucao 
Kraiikheiten,  vol.  iii.  p.  Std. 
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dog,  and  will  come  into  contact  with  the  ■virus,  and  will  probably  be  contaminated,  and 
.will  then  overflow  the  original  wound,  and  will  be  received  into^  the  new  incision,  and 
will  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death;  therefore  it  is,  that  scarcely  a year 
passes  without  some  lamentable  iustauccs  of  the  failure  of  incisions.  It  has  occuried 
in  the  practice  of  tlie  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  seems  scarcely  or  not  all  to  impeach 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  Aware  of  this,  there  are  very  few  human  practitioners  w’ho 
Jo  not  use  the  caustic  after  the  knife.  Every  portion  of  the  new  wound  is  submitted 
to  its  iniluence.  They  do  not  consider  the  patient  to  be  safe  without  this  second  opera- 
tion. Hut  has  the  question  never  occurred  to  them,  that  if  the  caustic  is  necessary  to  give 
security  to  the  operation  by  incision,  the  knife  might  have  been  spared,  and  the  caustic 
done  used?”(pp.  146-7.^  I do  not,  however,  think  his  objections  to  the  removal  of  the 
parts  by  the  knife  are  sufficient,  neither  do  I believe  there  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  he 
suspects  of  the  contaniiiiatioii  of  the  blood  by  the  virus.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
lisease  appears  after  excision  has  been  performed,  that  it  is  because  all  the  infected  part 
las  not  been  removed,  the  surgeon  having  cut  neither  sufficiently  widely  above  nor 
lelow  the  wound.  If  the  operation  be  not  performed  immediately,  or  within  a very 
ew  hours,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  skin  which  has  an  inflamed  appearance 
hould  be  removed  ; and,  as  the  operation  even  in  the  best  hands  is  frequently  a niggling 
ind  tedious  business,  and  the  blood  smeared  over  the  skin  tinges  it  so  that  the  precise 
■xtent  of  the  inflammatory  blush  is  rendered  indistinct,  a part  of  the  irritated  or  inflamed 
kin  is  easily  left  behind,  and  with  \t  perhaps  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  To  prevent  this 
erious  difficulty  my  esteemed  master,  Henry  Cline,  was  accustomed  to  give  directions 
or  the  performance  of  this  operation  which  seemed  trivial  and  useless,  but  were  far 
itherwise ; for  in  the  treatment  of  the  bite  no  attention,  however  minute,  can  be  too 
;reat.  He  directed  that  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  reddened  and  inflamed  skin 
leing  left  behind,  it  should  be  encircled  with  a ring  made  with  lunar  caustic,  the 
peedy  blackening  of  which  marked  the  whole  part  to  be  removed,  and  the  incision  to 
■e  made  around  and  clear  of  such  ring.  To  remove  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound 
probe  ora  skewer  was  to  be  thrust  down  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  all  the  soft  parts 
arefully  cut  round  it,  so  that  they  might  be  brought  out  like  a glove-finger  upon  the 
robe  or  skewer,  without  cutting  into  the  wound.  This  plan  is  that  which  I have 
dopted  in  the  opportunities  which  I have  had  in  operating  early  on  these  cases,  and  I 
elieve  it  to  be  the  only  safe  proceeding,  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
affected  part  can  be  surely  determined  to  have  been  removed.  The  subsequent  free 
pplication  of  caustic  potash  is  also  advisable,  as  being  the  most  sure  means  of  de- 
troying  any  small  quantity  of  the  poison  which  may  have  been  smeared  over  the  fresh 
'ound  during  the  operation,  or  which  may  have  escaped  the  knife.  I do  not  believe 
lat  there  is  any  danger  of  “ the  virus  being  suspended,  or  lying  in  the  c mstic,  potash, 
r nitric  acid,  (if  that  be  used,)  or  of  it  being  precipitated  upon  the  living  fibre  beneath,” 
0.  147,)  as  YouATTfears.  The  caustic  of  either  kind  must  destroy  the  virus  with  which 
comes  ill  contact,  as  completely  if  not  more  so  than  the  lunar  caustic,  the  use  of  which 
OUATT  advocates.  And  it  fails,  when  it  does  fail,  because  it  does  not  find  its  way 
ito  every  crack  and  cranny  into  which  the  poison  has  found  its  way. 

The  knife  is  always  to  be  used,  where  there  is  plenty  to  cut  away,  as  in  fleshy  parts, 
ut  in  wounds,  or  rather  superficial  scratches  with  the  teeth  upon  the  face,  some  sur- 
eons  prefer  using  caustic  potash.  I would  not  even  on  the  face,  however,  make  an  ex- 
iption  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  for  to  do  any  real  good,  a scar,  often  a large  one,  must 
J mad'-,  and  as  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  what  means  this  is  produced,  the  knife  is  pre- 
amble. If  the  lip  were  bitten,  I should  consider  it  right  to  remove  its  entire  thickness  by 
le  same  operation  as  for  hare-lip ; and  if  the  cheek  1 should  not  hesitate  as  the  safest  and 
nest  proceeding  to  cut  the  whole  part  through  into  the  mouth,  and  then  there  would  be 
either  difficulty  nor  danger  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  pins, 
id  confining  them  with  the  twisted  suture.  If  the  finger,  hand,  or  foot,  were  bitten 

Iirough.  1 my.self  would  readily  submit  to  amputation  of  the  injured  part.  No  opera- 
an  can  be  considered  uiiadvisable.  or  too  severe,  which  will  give  a patient  the  slightest 
lance  of  security  from  this  most  dreadful  disorder.  Half  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
edical  attendant  are  here  actually  criminal,  and  no  surgeon  who  has  once  witnessed 
le  awfully  horrible  and  hopeless  condition  of  a hydrophobic  palient,  will,  I am  sure, 
lie  do  his  duty,  neglect  this  the  most  sure  remedy  he  can  employ  to  ward  off  the 
iwibility  of  the  poison  being  retained  in  the  system. 

I My  friend  Sams  tells  me,  that  he  knew  a young  lady  in  India  twenty  years  ago,  who 
I'len  a child,  three  years  of  age,  was  bitten  in  the  neck,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the 
■ trapezius,  by  a mad  pariah  dog.  The  station  where  she  lived  was  forty  miles  distant 
|om  a medical  man;  but  before  his  arrival,  Iier  father,  a civilian,  with  much  presence 
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of  mind,  sliced  out  the  bite  wound  with  a razor,  and  then  applied  a heated  table-knife 
over  the  bleeding  wound  to  cauterize  it;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  saving  his  child 
from  this  most  dreadful  disease.  I mention  this  case,  in  liope  that  should  this  Ixjok 
fall  into  the  hands  of  unprofessional  persons,  they  may  see  how  they  may  be  able  to  help 
themselves,  or  those  dear  to  them,  when  medical  aid  is  not  at  hand.  ^ 

Another  very  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  the  scar  should  be  always 
removed,  whenever  the  patient  informs  his  medical  attendant  that  he  has  been  bitten  by 
a suspicious  animal.  That  the  poi.son  often  remains  quiet  in  the  part  beneath  the  sew 
for  w'eeks  anil  months,  and  that  when  the  disease  is  about  setting  in,  the  scar  and  iu 
immediate  neighbourhood  become  irritable  and  inflamed,  and  that  the  scar  opens  and 
discharges,  and  speedily  after  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  appear,  has  been  so  frequently 
observed  as  to  be  past  all  doubt.  The  scar  should  therefore  be  cut  out,  and  as  much  of  ! 
the  surrounding  and  subjacent  parts  removed  with  it  as  the  surgeon  may  judge  new*.  ^ 
sary,  at  any  time  before  it  has  begun  to  be  irritable,  or  before  the.  symptoms  appear. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  advise  that  it  should  be  cut  out  even  after  the  disease  has  com^  ■ 
menced.  This  practice  may  certainly  be  permitted,  but  I fear  the  probability  of  l>ene8t  t 
from  it  is  but  little. — J.  F.  S.] 

367.  Besides  this  local  treatment,  many  remedies  are  advised  for  internal  ! 
use  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  hydrophobia.  Hereto  belong  ; 
a diaphoretic  condition,  the  internal  use  of  cantharides,  of  belladonna,  of  f 
mercury  to  salivation,  of  camplior,  of  oil  beetles,  (meloe  proscarahcBus,)  of  i 
liquor  am?no?iics,  free  rubbing  in  olive  oil  and  so  on.  The  use  of  mercury  to  > 
salivation  seems  most  to  be  relied  on  (a),  and  of  cantharides  or  belladonna  ij 
from  one  or  more  grains,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  till  traces  of  their  ij 
narcotic  effect  are  produced  {b).  I 


Wendt  (c)  recommends  especially  the  following  mode  of  treatment  proposed  by  Dr. ; 
Kruttge  ; wash  the  wound  with  a sponge  soaked  in  lukewarm  water,  fill  it  entirely 
with  powdered  cantharides,  and  over  this  a plaster  of  the  same  extending  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  wound  ; half  a grain  to  a grain  of  ealomel  every  four  hours  and  also 
at  night ; rubbing  in  mereurial  ointment  to  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  morning  and  even- 
ing,  the  first  time  upon  the  wound,  afterwards  upon  the  other  limbs.  The  vesicafionsos 
produced  by  the  blister-plaster  are  to  be  cut  away  with  scissors,  the  foul  powder  to  be  ,>* 
removed,  and  whether  the  wound  be  superficial  or  deep,  the  powder  is  to  be  strewed  on  < 
it  afresh  or  the  part  deprived  of  its  cuticle  bound  up  in  emp.  cantliar. ; this  is  to  be » 
continued  six  weeks,  attention  being  paid  to  the  irritability  of  the  patient.  The  calomel  d 
and  rubbing  in  are  to  be  continued  till  salivation  and  swelling  of  the  gums  are  produced,  si 
and  the  daily  loss  of  a pint  of  spittle ; then  no  more  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  in,  and  > 
enough  calomel  only  is  to  be  given  to  keep  up  a sufficient  salivation.  After  six  weeks  s 
a pea  issue  is  to  be  established.  Of  184  persons  bitten  only  two  died  some  weeks  after  i 
of  hydrophobia. 

The  root  of  the  belladonna  has  been  of  late  espeeially  reeommended  by  Brera  and 
VON  ScHALDEiN.  Brera  (rf ) employs  the  belladonna  in  the  largest  doses  of  three  drachms  i 
every  twenty-four  hours ; and  every  patient  uses  about  eight  ounces  and  sometimes-' 
more ; at  the  same  time  calomel  or  sublimate  are  employed  internally,  aud  mer- 
curial friction  externally.  Von  Sciiallein  (e)  chooses  scarification  of  the  wound, 
bleeding,  deep  burning  with  actual  cautery,  and  binding  up  with  an  ointment  composed- 
of  twelve  grains  of  camphor,  two  scruples  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  of  basiheon 
ointment,  eight  grains  of  red  precipitate,  and  four  scruples  of  powdered  cantharides 
If  the  actual  cautery  cannot  be  perfectly'  applied,  the  wound,  after  having  beeu  scarifier- 
and  let  bleed,  must  be  burnt  with  butyr  of  antimony,  which  is  to  be  repeated  after  tv<  ■ 
hours,  and  then  bound  up  with  ointment,  which  must  be  repeated  morning  and  eveninj 
to  the  fourteenth  day.  The  same  treatment  must  be  employed  if  the  wound  be  oulj 


(а)  Waltiier,  uber  die  Ileilkraft  des  Queck- 
silbersbei  dem  Starrkrampfe  und  nach  dem  tollen 
Hiindsbisse;  in  liis  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Cie* 
biete  der  praktiMchen  .Vledecin,  l>ejJonderi  der 
Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  l^ndshut,  1810. 
vol.  i.  p. 

(б)  MOi^cir,  Praktische  Abhandlung  von  der 

und  sie  zu  heilen.  llaireuth,  8vo, 

(fj)  Darstelliing  einer  zweckiUMSsigtMi  und  durch 
die  lirfahrung  erprobten  Methode  zur  Vurhutung 


der  Wasserscheu  nach  dem  Bisae  eines  tollfl 
Hundes.  Breslau,  1824.  8vo. 

(d)  Commentario  clinico  per  la  cura  dell  Wrr 

fobia  ; in  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital,  delle  Scienie 
dente  in  Modena,  vol.  xviii.  Also  in  Omopki,  ah 
nali  Universali,  vol.  xix.  p.  (k).  , 

(e)  Anweisung  der  Hundswuth 

lange  lirftihrung  erprobte  WeNoi  sicher  vorzuOt 
Heliadonna  und  ihrer  Anwrndung,  besomlers  _ 
Verbannung  und  llcilung  der  Hundswuth.  zi* 
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bruised  to  blue  redness.  At  the  same  time  a dose,  proportional  to  his  age,  of  belladonna 
iwl,  calomel,  cajepiit  oil,  and  sugar  must  be  given  to  the  bitten  person.^  ^9''.^ 

drink,  R he.rb.  et  Jior.  anagall.  arvens.  jiij.,  rad.  bardan.,  saponar.  ana  3jss.,  hquirit. 
5iij.  slip,  (iulcam.  3vj.,  sem,  anis.  3j. : jnisce.  Of  this  three  heaped  up  table-spoonfuls 
iix‘  to  be  well  boiled  in  two  and  a half  quarts  of  water.  The  belladonna  is  to  be  in- 
creased every  day  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  about  a quarter 
to  half  a grain,  or  even  to  a whole  grain,  till  it  produce  incipient  double  vision  and 
giddiness.  When  these  symptoms  have  come  on  sharply,  the  belladonna  is  not  to  be 
increased,  but  the  same  dose  to  be  continued  to  the  fourteenth  day.  If  the  symptorns 
oe  diminished  previous  to  the  fourteenth  day,  the  dose  of  the  belladonna  must  be  again 
increased,  in  similar  proportions,  till  it  again  resumes  its  full  power,  and  to  be  con- 
itinued  to  the  fourteenth  day.  The  dose  of  the  calomel  and  cajeput  oil  is  not  to  be 
bhanged.  From  the  fifteenth  day  the  belladonna  is  to  be  again  diminished,  as  it  has 
oeen  increased,  till  the  dose  have  returned  to  that  with  which  it  was  commenced ; and 
fdiis  is  to  be  continued  to  the  twenty-eighth  day.  From  the  fifteenth  day  the  wound 
s to  be  dressed  only  once  with  the  above  ointment;  from  the  twenty-eighth  day  to 
Its  complete  cure,  with  an  ointment  of  three  drachms  of  ung.  basilic,  and  five  of  ung. 
nlthew.  The  drink  is  to  be  made  fresh  every  day,  and  drank  daily  in  sufiicient  quan- 
ity  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

368.  According  to  the  observations  of  Marochetti  (a)  and  others, 
little  bladders  and  knots  sJiould  form,  on  both  sides,  beneath  the  tongue, 
upon  the  ducts  of  the  sub -maxillary  glands,  upon  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  ninth  day,  and  even  later,  on  the  twenty-first,  and  even  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  after  the  bite  of  a mad  beast.  These  little  bladders  appear  on 
rhe  sides  of  the  fraenum,  one  or  more  often  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
rhe  bite ; sometimes  they  occur  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
riiey  are  small,  round,  or  oblong  pustules,  which  project,  are  irregu- 
larly large  as  linseed,  or  even  as  a pea ; are  generally  transparent  and 
nuctuating,  but  often  opaque : of  a brownish  white  colour,  and  more  or 
less  knotty.  At  their  commencement  they  exhibit  no  very  diseased  ap- 
pearance ; they  soon  subside,  often  after  thirty  hours,  or  at  least  lose  their 
fulness,  their  crystalline  and  fiuid  form,  and  then  the  other  symptoms 
let  in  simultaneously.  If  these  vesicles  be  not  opened  within  the  first 
wenty-four  hours  after  their  appearance,  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and  the 
latient  lost.  We  should  therefore  look  beneath  the  tongue  of  the  bitten 
Derson  twice  a-day  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  must  take  daily 
i pint  and  a half  of  strong  decoction  of  the  tops  and  flowers  of  genista 
'utea  tinctoria,  or,  four  times  daily,  a drachm  of  pulvis  genistce.  If  vesicles 

io  not  appear  during  this  period  hydrophobia  is  not  to  be  dreaded  ; but,  if 
they  appear,  they  must  be  opened  with  a lancet,  burnt  with  the  actual 
cautery,  and  the  patient  may  gargle  with  the  decoct,  genistce.  These  very 
important  observations,  the  correctness  of  which  have  been  frequently  and 
py  myself  confirmed  in  a sufficient  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
ny  observation,  must  not,  however,  by  any  means  restrict  the  local  treat- 
ment of  the  bite  (fi). 


(a)  Observations  surTHydrophobie  : Indices  cer- 

tains  pour  reconnaitre  I’existence  du  virus  hydro- 
jhobique  chez  nn  individu  ct  moyens  d’en  pre- 
»ir  fe  developpement  en  detruisant  le  germe ; in 
I'  ennijchte  Abliandlungcn  aus  dem  Gebiete  dcr 
J'on  einer  Gesellschaft,  &c.  Petersburg, 

(6^  Dr  Mayer,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Uust’s  Magazin,  vol.  x.  p.  189.;  vol.  xvi. 
p.  H9. 

St.  Peb-rsburg  Zcitung.  1823,  14th  Aug. 

in  IIufeland’s  Journal.  1824. 

Marrh. 

Amei.uno;  ibid..  1824,  I)ec.,p.  88. 
OMODEijAnnali  Cniversali  di  Medicina.  June, 


Erumann  ; in  Hamburger  Magazin  der  aus- 
landl.  Liter,  vol.  v.  p.  293 


il  de  I’Hupital  de  Burlay  ; 
I’Hydrophobie.  J^aintes, 


Maoistel;  Journal  le 

on  Mcmoire  sur  l’Hy<._.^ --...vx,.. 

— Journal  General  de  Medecine,  Sept. 

and  Physical  Journal.  Feb. 

I.AENNEc  ; in  Revne  Medicals.  Feb.  1824. 
Baumbach  ; in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol. xv.  p'.  109. 
Ip'TMirLLER  nnd  Idei.er  ; il)id.,vol.  xvi.  p.  109. 
ItENoRBE  nnd  Mum.er  ; ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  294. 
Dkutscuert;  ibid.,  vol.  xx.  p.  5(i0. 
Sohi.uter  ; ibid.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  508. 

SoCHTiNo;  ibid.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  492. 

Rust  ; in  his  Magazin,  p.  408. 
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[Watson’s  opinion  of  Marochetti’s  theory  is,  I apprehend,  more  correct  than  Che- 
Lius’s,  and  his  inode  of  explaining  the  appearances  fully  borne  out.  He  says,  “ This 
was  a very  pretty  theory,  and  took  mightily  in  the  medical  ■world.  Rut  it  has  turned  ' 
out  a sort  of  hoax.  1 do  not  mean  a ■wilful  hoax  on  the  part  of  Dr.  MAnocHEm,  for 
I have  no  doubt  that  he  contrived  to  hoax  himself.  These  pustules  have  been  looked 
for  again  and  again ; but  they  have  never  been  discovered  in  Englishmen  aft'ected  with 
hydrophobia,  nor  in  English  mad  dogs.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  mucous  follicles  • 
of  the  mouth  generally,  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  those  beneath  the 
tongue  in  particular,  are  commonly  enlarged  and  exaggerated  in  the  dog,  and  in  the 
human  animal,  labouring  under  the  disease ; and  these  enlarged  and  altered  follicles  ■ 
■were  regarded  by  the  Russian  physician  as  a specific  eruption,  which  furnished  the 
virus  and  pabulum  of  the  complaint.”  (pp.  605,  6.)J 

369.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  remedies,  opium,  musk,  and  many 
other  anti-spasmodic  substances,  stramonium  (a),  cantharides,  fluid  alkalies, 
large  bleedings,  cold  plunging-baths  at  the  onset,  and  a number  of  secret  : 
and  vulgar  remedies  have  been  recommended  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
hydrophobia.  Experience  speaks  most  in  favour  of  bleeding  at  the  onset  ; 
of  the  disease,  even  to  faintness,  and  its  repetition  at  every  fresh  outbreak,  . 
as  well  also  as  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  mercury  to  salivation,  of  bella-  - 
donna  and  of  laurel  water  in  very  large  do.ses  (A).  The  wound  or  .scar  r 
should  always  be  treated  in  the  way  heretofore  laid  down. 

There  still  remain  to  be  proved  the  use  of  chlorine  (c),  the  injeetion  of  warm  water 
into  tlie  veins  after  bleeding  {d),  the  internal  use  of  lead  in  large  doses  (e),  and  the  em-  i| 
ployment  of  a Russian  vapour  bath  of  50”  of  heat  for  an  hour  (/).  j; 
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(I  complications  to  wliich  wounds  are  subjected.  It  presents  itself  in  various 
li  forms,  either  as  cramp,  attacking  alt  tlie  muscles,  or  only  the  flexing  and 
)j' extending  muscles.  There  are,  therefore,  distinguished,  1.  letanus,  in 
wliich  tliere  is  simultaneous  spasm  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  patient 

* stretched  straight  out  lies  perfectly  immovable ; 2.  lumprosthotonos^  in 
i(  which  the  bending  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  affected  with  cramp,  and  the 
I)  body  is  brought  together  forward  in  a half  circle ; 3.  Opisthotonos,  where 
< the  trunk  is  curved  backwards  ; and,  4.  Pleurosthotonos,  in  which,  by  the 
^ spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  the  body  is  curved  to 
ij|  that  side.  Tetanus  is  most  frequent ; Emprosthotonos  more  rare  than 

Opisthotonos,  and  Pleurosthotonos  least  common  of  all. 

* [“The  traumatic  tetanus,”  says  Travers,  “ is  a more  severe  disease  than  the  idiopa- 
! thic  tetanus.  It  has  a mild  and  slow,  and  a severe  and  rapid  form  ; the  former  gradual 

in  approach,  often  partial,  or  partially  diffused,  unattended  by  fever  or  even  quickened 
circulation  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  losing  much  of  its  danger  after  four  days’ 
duration,  and  disposed  to  become  chronic  and  curable  by  support ; the  latter  universal, 
with  shorter  intervals  of  spasm,  attended  with  greatly  accelerated  circulation,  in  almost 
all  cases  resisting  remedy,  and  speedily  even  suddenly  destructive.  The  period  of  ac- 
cession after  injury  varies  from  an  hour  to  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  In  some  rare  in- 
stances it  is  almost  immediate.  The  case  of  a negro  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Robison,  in 
which  the  spasms  commenced  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  infliction  of  a punc- 
ture with  a fragment  of  chinaware ; and  some  years  ago  a man  was  brought  into  St. 
'I’liomas’s  Hospital  for  a recent  fracture,  in  a state  of  universal  tetanus  of  tremendous 
violence,  which  proved  fatal  in  a few  hours.  The  fracture  was  an  oblique  one  of  the 
thigh-bone,  which,  penetrating  the  rectus  muscle,  was  continually  playing  through  its 
belly  in  a see-saw.  (p.  292.)  In  flesh  wounds  the  period  of  commencing  cicatrization, 
after  the  mundify  ing  process  is  completed,  seems  to  be  most  liable  to  the  attack  of  spasm  ; 
not  unfrequently  the  punctured  wound,  as  from  a nail,  wears  the  aspect  of  being  healed, 
and  is  almost  forgotten  when  the  spasms  set  in.”  (p.  294.)  Brodie  (a)  mentions  the 
seventeenth  day,  as  the  latest  period  after  the  accident,  in  which  he  had  known  tetanus 
come  on.  Sir  James  M'Grigor  (6)  notices  a case  twenty-two  days  after,  and  Blane  (c) 
speaks  of  it  as  happening  within  a month.] 


371.  The  course  of  tetanus  is  sometimes  more  quick,  sometimes  more 
tedious,  usually  three  stages  may  be  distinguished. 

In  the_^rs^  stage  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  neck  appears ; the  voice  is  altered,  swallowing  prevented,  without 
apparent  inflammation  of  the  gullet,  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  drawn,  and 
subsequently  there  is  a continued  spasm  of  the  masticatory  muscles  or  lock- 
jaw {trismus).  Less  constant  symptoms  are  shooting  pains  over  tlie  whole 
body,  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  trembling,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  so  on.  The 
wound  often  becomes  irritable,  dry ; but  often  is  unchanged. 

37  2.  In  the  second  stage  the  cramps  increase,  and  the  proper  form  of 
tetanus  sets  in.  The  trismus  becomes  so  severe  that  the  jaws  can  be  opened 
neither  by  the  patient  nor  by  other  aid.  The  region  of  the  masseter  muscles 
IS  tense,  painful,  and  swollen,  the  lips  are  thick  and  drawn  together;  the 
eyelids  are  closed,  the  pupils  are  very  narrow,  and  the  dread  of  light  very 
great ; the  eyeball  is  motionless,  often  moved  convulsively,  and  at  last 
directed  completely  upwards.  The  countenance  of  the  patient  is  entirely 
. altered,  heavy,  generally  bright  red  ; and  one  or  other  corner  of  the  mouth 
I IS  drawn.  The  belly  is  mostly  hard  and  drawn  in ; there  is  retention  of 
I stools  (1)  and  also  of  urine. 

P The  most  severe  pains  come  on  by  paroxysms  in  the  course  of  the  nerves 
_ and  of  the  limbs,  with  wandering  cramps,  and  convulsions.  At  first  these 
W paroxyms  are  rare  ; but  subsequently  they  recur  with  scarcely  any  per- 


aI  Lecture ; in  Medical  Gniette,  vol.  ii. 

p*  «W4. 


(/;)  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  453. 
(rj  Idsenses  of  Seamen. 
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ceptible  intermission.  In  tlie  quick  course  of  tetanus  there  is  complete 
loss  of  sleep  ; but,  when  it  is  more  protracted,  the  sleep  is  restless,  anxious 
and  short.  The  voice  is  always  indistinct,  and  quite  faint.  Swallowing 
becomes  more  ditKcult,  impossible  ; and  there  is  often  the  same  dread  of 
Huids  as  in  hydrophobia. 

[“  It  has  been  observed,”  says  Lawrence  (a),  “ that  a state  of  costiveness  precedes 
tetanic  symptoms;  and  Mr.  Abernethv  has  made  this  a particular  subject  of  inquiry- 
at  least  he  has  pointed  out  this  question  as  one  that  should  be  held  in  view  in  the  patho- 
logical consideration  of  the  subject ; that  is  to  say,  he  has  made  it  our  business  to  iu- 
quire  what  is  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  tetanic  symptoms,— between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  development  of 
tetanus?  Obviously,  himself,  being  of  opinion  that  the  injury,  in  the  first  places 
produces  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  that  deranged  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  disturbs  the  spinal  cord,  and  probably  the  whole  system ; and  further, 
perhaps,  that  this  derangement  of  the  spinal  cord  and  system  is  the  affection  M-hich 
constitutes  tetanus.  This  seems  a rational  and  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  tetanus  is  produced.”  (p.  587.)] 

373.  In  the  third  stage,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  the  diaphragm  are 
attacked  with  cramp.  Respiration  is  checked,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  irregular,  and  death  ensues,  either  suddenly,  in  which  case  the  cramp 
attacks  the  heart,  or  from  apoplexy,  or  from  palsy. 

[“  As  tetanus  appears  to  attack  parts  not  necessary  to  life,  it  seems  strange”  obserrei 
John  Hunter,  “ how  it  kills  ; and,  seemingly,  the  patient  is  in  good  health  at  the  time, 
without  inflammation,  and  with  a good  appetite ; and  yet,  though  not  starved  to  death, 
from  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  it  kills  ; however,  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  other 
diseases,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliich  disease  kills;  but  when  it  is  alone,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  case : the  disposition  increases,  and  the  effect,  spreading  to  vital 
parts,  affects  the  muscles  of  respiration,  as  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  and  abdominal 
muscles,  as  we  see  in  gout  when  it  attacks  a vital  part.”  (p.  587.)] 

374  At  first  the  tetanic  patients  are  perfectly  sensible  ; in  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease  the  conceptions  are  confused.  There  is  always  some 
irregularity  of  the  pulse.  If  fever  and  internal  inflammation  be  present, 
the  pulse  is  hard  and  quickened,  and  the  result  is  generally  soon  fatal. 
Tetanus  often  destroys  in  from  two  to  four  days ; frequently  it  continues 
longer,  and  even  for  several  weeks. 

[Samuel  Cooper  (6)  mentions  a case,  under  his  care,  of  a patient  who  lingered  five 
weeks  with  chronic  tetanus  before  he  died.  (p.  1229.)] 

375.  The  proximate  cause  of  tetanus  is  very  probably  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  nervous  system ; at  least  the  examination  of  bodies  has 
shown  inflammation  of  the  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  brain,  witli  effusion  of  a w atery  fluid  between  their  membranes.  The 
spinal  marrow^,  especially,  is  found  affected,  and  if,  in  all  cases,  there  be 
not  traces  of  distinct  inflammation,  there  may  be,  however,  a state  of  simple 
irritation  or  congestion.  In  one  case  I found  the  most  decided  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  itself  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  into  a pultaceous  mass. 

Froriep,  E.  (c),  considers  local  neiwous  inflammation  as  the  cau.se  of  tetanus  and  sup- 
poses that  the  general  nervous  irritability  arises  secondarily  from  it  in  the  course  of  the 
nervous  trunks,  and  that  it  is  kept  up  till  the  patient  is  exhausted.  He  had  observed  in 
seven  cases  a direct  injury  of  a neiwe  from  pressure  or  immediate  wound.  The  injured 
nerve  always  shows  a peculiar  inflammation,  knotty  swellings  and  redness  on  several 
parts  of  its  course.  In  one  case  of  wound  of  the  inner  plantar  nerve,  the  tetanic  cramp 
could  be  produced  at  will  by  pressing  on  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  at  the  inner  ankle. 
Frieuerick  (d)  has  collected  cases  which  prove  inflammation  of  the  nerves  in  traumatic 

(n)  I.ectiire8in  Ijmcet,  18!i£I,  30,  vol.  i.  (d)  Diss.  de  Tetano  traumatico.  Itcrol.  I8>" 

(b)  Surgical  Dictionary.  For  the  Hternry  history  of  Tetanus,  in  Ca^ps*** 
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tetanus,  and  has  referred  to  tlie  participation  of  the  reflected  function  at  the  onset  of 
this  disease.  Curling  (a)  considers  it  as  a simple  functional  disturbance,  the  seat  or 
which  is  the  tractiis  motorius  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

[I  have  seen  in  two  cases  of  tetanus  thin  plates  of  bone  upon  the  arachnoid  coat  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  another  similar  plates  of  cartilage.  These  cases  I dissected, 
and  the  preparations  are  in  St.  Thomas’s  Museum.  But  1 have  exarnined  otlier 

cases  in  which  no  such  appearance  presented  itself,  nor  indeed  any  other  which  would 
have  been  considered  disease,  had  not  the  attention  been  especially  directed  to  it. 
Hence  I am  fully  disposed  to  concur  with  Lawrence,  that  “we  are  at  a loss,  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  in  what  the  derangement  of  the  spinal 
cord  consists;  nor  can  we  show,  in  any  definite  manner,  as  far^as  our  ^examinations 
have  hitherto  gone,  any  distinct  or  clear  derangement  of  that  part.”  (p.  587 .) — J.  F.  S.J 

376.  The  remote  causes  of  tetanus  are  very  various.  It  is  mostly  con- 
nected with  wounds  of  fibrous  ligamentous  structures  (1),  accompa- 
nied with  tearing,  bruising,  partial  injury  and  exposure  of  nerves ; with 
wounds  of  joints,  of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  toes,  of  the  spermatic  cord  (2)  ; 
it  usually  begins  during  the  suppurative  period,  and  even  during  or  after 
the  scarring  of  the  wound.  Foreign  bodies  into  the  wound  (3),  especially 
splinters  of  bone,  ligatures  of  arteries,  if  a nerve  be  included  in  the  liga- 
ture, are  all  to  be  considered  as  not  unfrequent  causes  of  tetanus  (4).  Like- 
wise hot  seasons  of  the  year,  cold,  frequent  change  of  the  temperature, 
especially  in  low  districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  the 
influence  of  a moist,  cold,  foul  air  upon  nerves  after  their  exposure  by  the 
separation  of  sloughs,  emotions  of  the  mind,  especially  terror.  Young 
rustics  are  especially  subject  to  tetanus. 

[(l)  “The  cases  (of  tetanus)  which  I have  seen,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ from  wounds, 
were  those  of  the  tendons,  for  these  parts  heal  less  readily,  and  the  constitution  is  much 
weakened  by  wounds  of  such  parts,  so  that  sometimes  a limb  will  waste  from  such  a cause, 
— wounds  being  much  more  irritable  here  than  in  other  parts,  and  particularly  when 
attended  with  loss  of  blood.  Nothing  produces  irritability  more  than  a great  loss  of  blood, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  a wound,  and  with  this  disposition  of  constitution. 
The  wounds  producing  it  are  either  considerable  or  slight : the  first  is  a predisponent,  the 
second  an  immediate  cause.  When  I have  seen  it  from  the  first,  it  was  after  the  inflam- 
matory stage,  and  when  good  suppuration  was  come  on ; in  some  where  it  had  nearly 
healed,  and  the  patient  was  considered  healthy,  under  the  disease  as  well  as  before. 
Some  have  had  locked  jaw  after  the  healing  was  completed.  In  such  I have  supposed 
the  inflammation  was  the  predisponent  cause,  rendering  the  nervous  system  irritable  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed.  # « » In  the  case  of  slight  wounds  there  must  already  exist 
a predisposition,  which  only  requires  an  immediate  cause  to  bring  it  into  action.  The 
disease  oftener  arises  from  slight  wounds  than  large  ones,  which  may  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  arise  from  such  being  most  frequent.”  (pp.  585,  86.) 

(2)  To  these  Travers  adds : — “ Ligature  of  the  funis  iimhilicalis ; of  the  entire  sper- 
matic cord,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  The  former  is  common  in  hot  climates  ; the 
two  latter  I have  myself  seen.”  (p.  294.) 

(3)  John  ;Hunter  relates  a remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  “ A man  had  a 
locked  jaw  about  a fortnight  after  a nail  entered  the  sole  of  his  foot,  which  he  did  not 
at  the  time  regard  as  of  any  consequence,  the  wound  not  being  larger  than  that  from 
bleeding,  and  not  attended  with  any  pain,  inflammation,  or  hardness.  He  died ; and 
after  death  I found  a black  line  continued  to  a hard  body  under  the  skin,  which  could 
be  dissected  out  almost  like  a lymphatic  gland,  and  was  found  to  be  a bit  of  leather, 
surrounded  by  coagulable  lymph  ; the  black  line  was  the  mark  of  the  nail.”  (p.  586. ) 

(4)  Travers  says  he  “ never  knew  nor  heard  of  a clean  incised  wound  inflicted 
without  concussion,  as  by  a surgeon’s  knife,  in  operation,  producing  tetanus,  whatever 
was  the  structure  divided.”  (p.  294.)  Samuel  Cooper,  however,  states  that  “ in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  it  once  followed  the  operation  of  removing  the  breast.”  (p,  1 230.) 
After  amputation  it  has  also  occasionally  occurred,  and  the  melancholy  death  of  the  late 
I'^arl  of  Darnley  was  from  tetanus  consequent  on  having  accidentally  chopped  off  two 
of  his  toes  with  an  axe,] 


(a)  .Above  cited. 
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[376*  The  diagnosis  of  tetanus  from  hydrophobia  especially  has  been 
well  given  by  J.  L.  Baudslkv.  In  tetanus  the  stiffiiessand  immobility  of 
tlie  lower  jaw  is  present,  and  scarcely  to  be  overcome  by  any  effort  during 
almost  the  entire  course  of  tlie  disease;  in  hydrophobia  tlie  spasms  are 
always  clonic,  i.e.,  always  of  brief  duration,  and  succeeded  by  a period  of 
complete  relaxation,  generally  of  many  hours’  duration,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  unless  provoked  by  attempts  to  swallow.  In  very  rare 
forms  of  tetanus,  however,  guttural  spasms  on  attempting  to  drink,  dread 
of  fluids  and  their  rejection  when  introduced,  do  occur.  In  tetanus  there 
is  rarely  a discharge  of  saliva,  which  is  a very  marked  symptom  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  thirst  is  as  rare  in  the  former  as  it  is  common  in  the  latter. 
In  tetanus  the  mind  is  almost  always  clear  to  the  last ; in  hydrophobia,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  numberless  deviations  from  the  usual  habits  of  thought 
and  action  indicate  an  incipient  stage  of  mental  aberration,  which  often 
passes  on  to  delirium  or  raging  madness.  The  countenance  in  tetanus 
differs  from  that  in  hydrophobia  by  the  natural  character  of  the  eye  and 
the  general  appearance  of  suffering  ; whilst  in  the  latter  the  eye  is  pre- 
ternaturally  bright  and  glistening,  and  the  face  often  exhibits  frightful  con- 
vulsions. Tetanus  scarcely  ever  presents  the  laborious  panting  respira- 
tion, the  tremor  of  all  the  muscles,  the  intolerant  sensibility  of  the  sur- 
face and  organs  of  sense,  which  occur  in  hydrophobia.  Tetanus  seems  to 
occur  almost  any  time  after  the  injury,  but  hydrophobia  chiefly  from  the 
thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth  day. 

376**  The  prognosis  is  always  extremely  unfavourable  in  traumatic 
tetanus,  and  Dr.  O.  Beirne  (a)  states,  that  of  two  hundred  cases  which 
he  saw  not  a single  one  recovered.  IIennen  says  : — “ I have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  cure  a case  of  acute  symptomatic  tetanus ; in  some 
instances  of  the  chronic  species  I have  effected  or  witnessed  a cure.”(p.  245.) 
It  may  be  taken  as  a rule  that  the  danger  of  the  patient  is  in  proportion  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  ; whilst  the  more  chronic  they  become,  the 
greater  hope  may  be  entertained.  As  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of 
observation  permit  me  to  form  an  opinion,  I should  say,  that  cases  which 
pass  over  the  seventh  day,  in  general  terminate  favourably.  Two  cases, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  have  had  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  during 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  months.  When  the  disease  also  is  simple  trismus 
the  prognosis  is  more  encouraging  than  when  tetanus  sets  iu. — j.  f.  s.] 

377.  In  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  the  remote  causes  must  be  specially 
attended  to,  and,  if  they  be  in  the  wound,  as  foreign  bodies,  torn  or  tied 
nerves,  and  so  on,  they  must  be  removed  by  enlarging  the  wound,  or  by 
some  other  way  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  With  this  object  is  also  the 
cauterization  of  the  wound,  and  even  the  amputation  of  the  limb  itself, 
to  be  proposed  (Larrey)  \h'). 

Dopuytuen  (c)  considers  amputation  in  confirmed  tetanus  as  useless. 

378.  For  the  further  treatment  a vast  number  of  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  more  especially  besides  the  antispasmodic  means,  opium  in  large 
doses,  (wlien  it  cannot  be  introduced  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  by  clvste^. 
or  even  by  injection  of  small  doses  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium  into  i >e 
crural  or  median  vein,  musk,  camphor,  tincture  of  cantharides,  laure 
water,  prussic  acid  (1),  tobacco,  oil  of  turpentine,  arsenic,  colchicum  (</). 
and  the  like.  Stutz  recommends  the  alternate  internal  and  external  use 

. VI.  * ri :.„i  vrti  1m  (c)  I.G1  Oils Orttled  lie  Clinique Chirurpirsle, 'O  • 


Dublin  Hospital  Keports,  vol.  iii 
(h)  Above  cited,  vol.  i.  n.  271. 

(d)  Febcv  and  Lauhknt;  in 
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1 of  opium,  and  of  vegetable  potash  ; besides  also,  bark,  naphtha,  and  other 
I stimulating  or  strengthening  remedies,  the  use  of  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 

■ General  blood-lettings,  and  in  large  quantity,  are  recommended  by  maip', 

I the'internal  and  external  use  of  mercury  till  salivation  commences,  cauteries 

: i in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine. 

■ (1)  Klein  (<j)  first  employed  prussic  acid  in  tetanus,  but  without  result ; he  gave  as  much 

I as  180  drops  of  Ittner’s  prussic  acid  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  only  observed 
it  produce  an  easier  death.  Trezwart  (Medical  Recorder,  182.5,  Oct.J  in  one  case, 
in  which  indeed  very  many  untoward  circumstances  operated  together,  injected  into  the 

■ skin  up  to  four  drops  in  a short  space  of  time,  (twenty  drops  of  the  acid  being  diluted 
in  three  ounces  of  water,)  and  after  each  time  he  noticed  a cessation  of  the  cramp,  al- 
though death  ensued. 

Sjuth  (i)  recommends  colchicum,  from  sixteen  successful  cases,  nine  of  which  were 
traumatic  tetanus,  which  he  observed  in  Hayti.  After  having  removed  the  costiveness 
by  softening  clysters  and  castor  oil,  he  applied  leeches  or  the  cupping-glass  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine,  and  then  laid  compresses  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  along  the  whole  spine.  He  gave  half  a drachm  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  colchi- 
cum, increasing  it  every  half  hour  till  vomiting  or  purging  took  place,  upon  which  the 
remedy  was  discontinued.  If  colic  and  faintness  came  on,  he  gave  afterwards  liq.  am- 
mon.  acet.  5ss.,  morph,  acet.  gr.ss. ; in  symptoms  of  collapse  he  put  aside  the  narcotic, 
and  applied  warm  poultices  to  the  limbs. 

[Some  years  ago  I was  shown  by  a West  Indian  friend  the  report,  in  some  Jamaica 
medical  journal,  (perhaps  that  in  which  Smith’s  paper  is,  though,  unfortunately,  I can- 
not recollect  it,)  of  a case  of  traumatic  tetanus  which  was  successfully  treated  by  making 
long  and  deep  incisions  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  from  which  free  bleeding 
ensued,  and  afterwards  the  wounds  were  freely  cauterized  with  caustic  potash.  Severe 
as  this  practice  may  seem  to  be,  I am  disposed  to  think  it  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  any  other,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  spinal  marrow  reflects  upon  the  general  system, 
the  irritation  which  has  been  set  upon  it  by  the  local  injury. — J.  F.  S ] 


379.  Neither  of  the  preceding  modes  of  treatment  have  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  general  experience.  The  selection  and  union  of  the  remedies 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  according  to 
the  continued  or  speedy  course  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  condition  of  the  wound.  Experience 
is  most  in  favour  of  blood-letting,  of  the  internal  use  of  calomel  with  opium 
or  morphia,  mercurial  friction  and  warm  bathing.  Blood-letting  is  speci- 
lly  applicable  to  young  country  persons,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
in  violent  tension  of  the  muscles,  very  red  countenance,  great  dread  of 
light,  small  pupil,  but  particularly  when  accompanied  with  inflammatory 
fever  or  any  local  inflammation.  Cupping  also  along  the  spine  may  be 
used.  In  congestion  of  blood,  in  any  organ,  from  severe  contraction, 
the  application  of  leeches  may  be  needful ; also  about  the  wound,  if  very 
oainful  and  inflamed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  anodyne  plaster  may  be 
out  on.  Only  at  the  onset  may  the  cold  bath  be  used  to  subdue  the  disease 
commencing  in  the  nervous  system : at  a later  period  the  warm  batli  is 
referable  ; the  decided  relief  which  is  thereby  produced  is,  however,  only 
ransitory.  If  a congestive  condition,  or  erythysm,  rather  resemble  in  its 
course  and  symptoms  tetanus,  antispasmodic  means,  as  opium,  with  cam- 
hor,  musk,  Stutz’s  treatment,  prussic  acid,  must  be  employed,  either 
with  or  immediately  after  antiphlogistic  treatment.  If  there  be  shiverin<>-, 
;he  opium  must  be  given  in  form  of  a diaphoretic. 

Opium  must  be  employed  in  largely  increasing  doses.  No  narcotism  occurs  even 
-Then  eight,  ten,  and  even  twenty  grains  have  been  given  every  two  hours.  The  conse- 
luent  costiveness  must  be  overcome  by  clysters  composed  of  infusion  of  senna  with  sul- 
<1  ihate  of  magnesia. 


(«)  Ileidelberger  klinische  Annalen. 


(6)  Jamaica  Physical  Journal. 
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[I  must  confess  that  the  cases  of  cure  of  this  disease,  related  as  liaving  followed  any  one 
plan  of  treatment,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  1 have  seen  opium,  tobacco,  bleeding, 
mercury  to  salivation,  and  other  remedies  employed,  and  also  have  known  of  a case  or  ' 
two  left  without  treatment,  and  the  results  in  all  cases  the  same, — fatal  In  the  ex- 
tremely few  cases  which  have  recovered  with  one  treatment  or  other,  I therefore  jire-  ■ 
sume  that  nature  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  doctor,  as  she  has  when  the  cases  • 
have  been  left  alone  and  recovered.  At  present  our  treatment  of  tetanus  is  completely 
empirical  and  has  entirely  failed ; the  only  rule  upon  which  we  act  being  to  repeat  the 
same  plan  in  the  second  under  which  the  first  case  has  recovered  or  been  relieved ; or, 
if  the  treatment  have  been  unsuccessful,  to  adopt  some  other  practice  for  the  next  case. 
One  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  must  be  deprecated,  viz.,  that  of  plunging  the  |)atieut 
into  a cold  bath,  which  I once  witnessed  during  my  apprenticeship ; the  result  was,  that 
the  patient  was  almost  immediately  lifted  out — dead. — J.  F.  S.J 


Second  Chapter.— ON  WOUNDS  IN  PARTICULAR. 


I.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Quesnay,  Prdcis  de  diverses  Observations  sur  le  Trepan  dans  des  cas  douteux ; in 
the  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  , 

Dease,  William,  Observations  on  Wounds  of  the  Head,  &c.  Dublin,  1760.  8vo. 
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380.  Wounds  of  the  Head  ( Vulncra  Capilis)  are  among  the  mast  difficu 
and  most  important  objects  of  Surgery.  Tlieir  great  importance  dei>eiK 
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■ on  the  injury  of  tlie  brain,  wliicli  eitlier  occurs  at  the  same  time  ^ the 
( .wound  itself,  or  comes  on  afterwards.  They  must  tlierefore  be  considered 
1 under  a double  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  tJie  various  coverings  of  the  brain 
\are  injured,  or  diseased  affections  of  the  organ  itself  are  therelnj  produced. 

■ In  the  former  view  are  distinguished,  1.  Injuries  of  the  soj't  parts  upon 
mhe  skull;  2.  of  the  skull  itself;  3.  of  the  membranes,  arid  of  the  brain 

itself.  The  diseased  conditions  which  they  produce  in  the  brain  itself  are, 
1.  Concussion;  2.  Inflammation;  3.  Compression  of  the  brain. 

381 . All  kinds  of  injuries  may  occur  in  the  soft  parts  upon  the  skull : they 
may  either  simply  penetrate  through  the  skin,  through  the  aponeurotic 
covering,  through  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  muscles,  or  into  the 
pericranium.  Incised  wounds  require  union,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
which,  after  the  hair  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has  been  shaved  off, 
may  be  effected  by  sticking  plaster  and  a proper  bandage.  Bleeding  from 
the  temporal,  frontal,  or  occipital  artery,  may  be  stanched  either  by  the 
proper  union  of  the  wound  and  compression  of  the  artery  against  the  bone, 
or  more  certainly  by  tying  the  vessel.  The  healing  soon  follows,  under 
proper  treatment.  F rom  improper  and  especially  from  irritating  treatment, 
from  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  patient,  from  catching  cold,  and 
50  on,  especially  in  persons  of  a bilious  constitution,  a considerable  swell- 
ing not  unfrequently  arises  in  wounds  penetrating  only  the  scalp,  which 
spreads  over  the  whole  head  and  face,  the  ears  and  eyelids ; it  is  not 
verj’  tender  to  the  touch,  retains  the  impress  of  the  finger,  its  yellowish 
red  colour,  as  in  erysipelas,  fades  on  pressure  with  the  finger,  but  soon 
returns,  and  is  connected  with  fever,  headache,  disposition  to  vomit,  irrita- 
:ion  of  the  brain,  delirium,  and  coma.  These  symptoms  are,  under  proper 
treatment,  generally  not  dangerous,  the  wound  looks  well ; blood-letting 
ind  gentle  purging,  with  simple  treatment  of  the  wound,  avoiding  all  irri- 
tation, in  general  speedily  remove  them,  and  the  skin  scales  off. 

382.  If  the  aponeurosis  of  the  skull  and  the  pericranium  be  injured, 
there  frequently  arises,  particularly  in  stabs,  from  inflammation  of  these 
fibrous  structures,  an  elastic,  reddish  swelling,  painful  to  the  touch, 
generally  less  extensive  than  in  the  former  case,  but  always  connected  in 
its  aftercourse  with  extensive  erysipelas,  with  a doughy  state  of  the  integu- 
ment, with  severe  headache,  fever,  loss  of  sleep,  and  delirium.  Suppura- 
:ion,  with  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  quickly  ensues,  in  which  case, 
f the  pericranium  be  attacked,  it  separates  to  a great  extent  from  the  skull, 
ind  the  inflammation  may  be  propagated  to  the  dura  mater.  In  this  case, 
ooth  general  and  local  blood-letting,  with  purgatives  and  cold  application, 
0 the  head,  must  be  simultaneously  applied.  The  most  certain  modes 
lowever,  of  preventing  all  dangerous  symptoms,  or  of  setting  them  aside, 
s to  make  cuts  very  early  into  the  swelling,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
che  collected  fluid  and  the  dead  cellular  tissue.  Warm  applications  and 
Poultices  may  here  also  be  employed  very  advantageously. 

I'  383.  Flap  Wounds  of  the  Coverings  of  the  Skull,  even  when  a consider- 
Ig  ible  portion  of  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  must  always,  after  careful  cleansing  of 

Ii -he  flaps,  be  closely  brought  together  with  sticking  plaster  and  with  some 
iMitches  (1),  Charpie  and  a compress  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  flaps,  and  their 
> 2onnexion  assisted  with  a suitable  head-bandage.  In  most  cases  the  flaps 
'jnite  completely,  but  many  only  in  part.  If  suppuration  take  place,  a 
^iroper  outlet  mast  be  provided  for  the  pus;  if  a fluctuating  swelling- form 
I-  must  be  opened  at  once,  and  the  union  of  the  flaps  assisted  by  “proper 
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bandaging.  The  bone  but  rarely  exfoliates,  and  tliis  mostly  depends  on 
improper  treatment.  If  the  flaps  will  not  hold  togetlier  because  the 
deeper-lying  parts  are  injured,  and  if  the  bone  be  discolourefi,  and  otlier 
indications  for  trepanning  be  pre.sent,  then  we  must  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  flaps  till  this  take  place. 

[(1)  Sutures  in  wounds  of  the  scalp  should  never  be  used.  They  are  never  needed,  for 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  the  flap  will  continue  quietly  in  place  after  having  been 
arranged ; and,  if  not,  a single  strap  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster  will  be  amply  sufficient. 
Sutures  more  frequently  cause  erysipelas  than  otherwise,  and  that  they  do  so  is  proved 
by  the  erysipelas  subsiding  on  their  removal. — J.  F.  S.J 

.384.  Bruises  of  the  Coverings  of  the  Shull  produce  swellings,  the  so-  ? 
called  bumps  (1),  {Beule,  Germ. ; Bosses,  Fr.),  which  are  sometimes  more,  i 
.sometimes  less  tense,  often  very  painful,  often  distinctly  fluctuating,  even  < 
pulsating,  often  surrounded  with  a hard  edge,  according  as  the  scalp,  the  , 
aponeurosis,  or  the  pericranium  have  suffered  from  the  bruise,  and  blood  ^ 
has  been  poured  out  beneath  them.  Slight  bumps  usually  disappear  witli 
cold  applications,  moderate  pressure,  and  suitable  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
But  if  the  bump  be  of  large  extent,  distinctly  fluctuating,  or  very  painful,  j 
and  much  stretched,  if  there  be  efl'used  blood  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  or  ■ 
the  pericranium  itself,  it  must  be  sufficiently  opened  with  a cut,  and  the  ; 
blood  let  out.  j 

After  bruising  of  the  coverings  of  the  skull,  there  often  arise,  after  a considerable  | 
time,  fluctuating  swellings  from  which,  when  opened,  fluid  blood  escapes,  and  in  spite  i 
of  a proper  bandage  again  fill  with  blood.  I know  a case  in  which  such  a swelling  of  c 
large  size  was  punctured  twelve  and  another  three  times  before  it  completely  subsided. 

[(1)  The  word  “bump”  I must  admit  sounds  oddly  in  surgery,  but  it  fully  implies  i 
what  the  author  means ; and  it  has  been  so  rendered  in  the  French  translation  by  Picse.  . 
The  word  “ boils  ” is  the  usual  meaning  of  “ beule,”  but  does  not  point  out  what  is  here  • 
intended,  neither  would  the  more  euphonous  word,  “swellings.” — J.  F.  S.] 

385.  In  Injur  ies  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  are  distinguished,  contusions, 
cuts,  clefts,  and  fractures  without  depression.  The  coverings  of  the  skull  I 
may  be  therewith  in  various  ways  injured,  or  they  may  be  unhurt. 

386.  Bruises  of  the  Skull,  which  may  be  caused  by  any  blunt  instm-  * 
ment,  or  by  a cut,  or  shot-wound,  affect  either  only  the  outer  plate  of  the 
bone,  or  tlie  diploe  and  internal  plate.  In  severe  contusions  of  the  skull,  , 
those  vessels  which  connect  the  dura  mater  with  the  skull  may  be  torn,  w 
and  an  extravasation  of  blood  take  place  between  the  skull  and  the  durajk 
mater ; or  the  connecting  vessels  of  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  may 
be  so  hurt,  that  these  may  inflame  and  suppurate.  If  beside  the  bruising^ 
of  the  skull,  no  neighbouring  mischief  be  present,  the  patient  often,  at  first, 
feels  but  slight  pain  at  the  bruised  part.  After  several  days,  the  jmin  :■ 
spreads  over  the  head,  the  patient  becomes  excited,  but  is  bodily  depressed,  1 
there  is  nausea,  disposition  to  vomit,  loss  of  sleep  ; the  pulse  becomes 
quick  and  hard.  Some  days  after  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  if  the  <1 
inflammation  be  not  removed,  a swelling  not  very  painful  usually  occurs  I 
on  the  bruised  part,  on  cutting  into  which,  the  pericranium  is  found  I 
separated  and  blackish,  ichorous  fluid  is  collected  beneath  it,  and  the  bone  I 
is  discoloured.  In  the  aftercourse  of  the  disease  the  fever  becomes  greater,  ■ 
the  patient  is  more  restless,  the  pulse  quicker;  shiverings,  cold  sweats,  * 
convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  and  death  ensue.  If  there  be  an  external  ■ 
wound,  the  condition  of  the  pus  changes  under  these  circumstances;  it  ■ 
becomes  sanious,  the  wound  is  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  pericranium  seiMirati-s  ■ 
from  the  bone.  On  examination  after  death,  the  dura  mater  is  found  ■ 
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separated  from  the  bone,  there  are  collections  of  ichorous  fluid,  tlie  dura 

^ - _ - - _ _7 ^ +|-»CkT«/!k 


mater  is  spoiled ; frequently  also  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  there 
are  collections  of  pus. 

[The  not  very  painful  swelling  which  occurs  on  the  bruised  part  of  the  scalp,  is  held 
by  Pott  to  be  the  diagnostic  mark  of  pus,  either  forming  or  formed  between  the  aura 
fnaler  and  the  skull.  He  says  : — “ If  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  such  as  stupiditj^  loss 
of  sense,  voluntary  motion,  &c.,  appear  some  few  days  after  the  head  has  sunered. 
injury  from  external  mischief,  they  do  most  probably  imply  an  effusion  of  a.  fluid  some- 
where. This  effusion  may  be  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  between 
:ts  membranes,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  ; and  which  of  these  is  the  real  situation 
of  such  extravasation  is  a matter  of  great  uncertainty,  none  of  them  being  attended  with 
iny  peculiar  mark  or  sign  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  pointing  it  out  precisely ; but 
•he  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  formation  of  matter  between  it  and  the 
ikull,  in  consequence  of  contusion,  is  generally  indicated  and  preceded  by  one  which  I 
lave  hardly  ever  known  to  Jail ; I mean  a puffy,  circumscribed,  indolent  tumor  of  the 
icalp,  and  a spontaneous  separation  of  the  pericranium  from  the  skull  under  such  tumor. 
These  appearances  therefore  following  a smart  blow  on  the  head,  and  attended  with 
anguor,  pain,  restlessness,  watching,  quick  pulse,  headache,  and  slight,  irregular  shiver- 
ngs,  do  almost  infallibly  indicate  an  inflamed  dura  mater,  and  pus  either  forming  or 
brmed  between  it  and  the  cranium.  By  detachment  of  the  pericranium,  I do  not 
aean  every  separation  of  it  from  the  bone  which  it  should  cover : it  may  be  and  often 
i cut,  torn,  or  scraped  off  without  any  such  consequence ; but  these  separations  are 
iolent,  whereas  that  which  I mean  is  spontaneous,  and  is  produced  by  the  destruction 
f those  vessels  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  skull,  and  by  which  the  communica- 
ion  between  it  and  the  internal  part  was  carried  on ; and  therefore  it  is  to  be  observed 
(lat  it  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  that  membrane  which  causes  the  bad  symptoms,  but 
. is  the  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  of  which  inflammation  this  spontaneous  seces- 
lou  of  the  pericranium  is  an  almost  certain  indication.”  (p.  52-5.0.) 

Dease  does  not  agree  with  Pott  in  attributing  almost  entirely  to  the  inflammation 
nd  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  the  many  threatening  symptoms  resulting  from  “ the 
ijury  which  the  different  series  of  vessels  that  connect  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater 
1 the  skull,  sustain  in  wounds  of  the  head  where  the  cranium  has  suffered  either  contu- 
on  or  division  of  its  external  table.  # * * I should  look  upon  it  as  a very  fortunate 
rcumstance  in  the  patient’s  favour,”  says  he,  “ did  the  mischief  extend  no  farther,  as 
would  put  it  more  immediately  in  the  surgeon’s  power  to  obviate  the  danger  by  having 
xK)urse  to  the  trepan,  an  operation  which  we  would  by  no  means  find  so  ineffectual  in 
.‘lieving  the  patient  as  we  but  too  often  experience  it  to  be  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
am  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  any  part  of  the  dura 
ater,  let  it  be  ever  so  circumscribed,  is  not  an  alarming  circumstance,  and  which  of 
self  is  capable  of  destroying  the  patient ; but  from  what  I have  seen  it  is  ever  in  the 
irgeon’s  power,  by  the  application  of  the  trepan,  to  rescue  his  patient  from  this  danger, 
•ovided  no  other  part  of  more  importance  be  engaged.”  (pp.  46,  47.)  He  then  pro- 
leds  to  show  that  from  “ the  injury  of  the  outward  vessels  ” there  is  no  such  great  fear 
■ affection  of  the  dura  mater,  of  its  detachment  and  suppuration,  by  reference  to  the 
suits  of  opening  “ fontenels  ('issues')  by  the  actual  cautery  over  the  sutures,  and  that 
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be  so  immediately  the  cause  of  death,  and  must  have  recourse  to  some  more  powerful 
one.  All  those  wouuds  are  to  be  considered  more  or  less  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  concussion  the  brain  or  its  meninges  are  supposed  to  receive.  The  rfum  mater  ‘ 
being  a strong  ligamentous  membrane,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  skull  seems  not  to  be 
so  easily  affected,  being  a fitter  medium  to  transmit  any  shock  it  receives  to  the  brain, 
than  oppose  it.  The  subsequent  reasons  will  convince  us,  the  pia  mater  and  brain  are 
the  parts  that  most  frequently  suffer  in  those  cases.”  (p.  46-53,  pass.) 

The  following  excellent  observations  of  Dease,  in  reference  to  those  cases  in  which  ' 
“ the  cranium  was  laid  bare,  contused,  or  its  tablessimply  divided,”  will  be  fully  assented 
to  by  such  as  have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  these  accidents.  “If  the  instm. 
ment  with  which  the  blow  was  given  was  not  heavy,  nor  the  force  very  great,  the  • 
patient,  after  a few  minutes,  perceives  no  complaint  more  than  ought  to  be  expecteil  i 
from  a simple  wound.  If  he  be  attended,  it  is  seldom  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  detei^  - 
mine,  the  first  days,  whether  any  farther  injury  has  taken  place  or  not.  The  wound  ; 
digests  as  kindly,  and  the  patient  performs  all  the  functions  necessary  to  health  as  well  ’ 
as  before  he  received  it.  Now  in  such  as  became  afterwards  affected,  whether  thw 
underwent  profuse  evacuations,  or  were  entirely  left  to  nature,  it  made  so  very  litw 
difference,  as  to  the  time  or  manner,  in  which  they  were  first  invaded  by  the  symptoon  ^ 
that  usually  attend  an  inflamed  or  suppurated  state  of  the  parts  underneath  the  cranium,  , 
that  I could  never  attribute  the  variation  to  the  treatment.  The  first  symptoms  that  ti 
generally  alarmed  those  patients  that  came  to  the  hospital,  were  slight  shiverings,  sj 
attended  with  an  inclination  to  puke.  In  some  this  was  preceded  by  a languor  over  i 
them,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  degree  of  fever,  and  often  with  a dull  pain  in  the  » 
head  and  melancholy  look.  The  wound  in  some  put  on  the  appearanee  Mr.  Pott  t 
describes ; but  this  was  by  means  constant,  nor  that  infallible  sign  of  the  inflammation  a 
and  putrefaction  of  the  dura  mater  that  he  makes  it.  Nor  did  this  appearance  often  take  i 
place  until  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  were  far  advanced.  In  some  those  symptoms 
made  a rapid  progress,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  patient  in  a few  days.  In  others  they 
seemed  to  advance  more  slowly,  and  were  less  severe,  although  not  less  fatal.  I have 
seldom  seen  them  appear  earlier  than  the  eighth  day,  or  later  than  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth ; between  the  eighth  and  the  sixteenth  being  in  general  the  period  most  to 
be  dreaded.  If  the  trepan  was  applied  at  any  time  after  those  symptoms  took  place,  the 
appearance  of  the  dura  mater  was  invariably  this : either  it  was  detached  and  in  a state 
of  suppuration  and  sloughy,  or  sound  in  every  respect.  If  the  injury  was  confined  to  it, 
the  operation,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  proved  successful ; and  if  the  patient  died,  I have 
ever  found  the  cause  of  his  death  in  the  suppuration  of  the  pia  mater  or  brain,  but  more  r 
generally  in  both.”  (p.  59-62.) 

Guthrie  justly  observes: — “When  the  periosteum  covering  the  bone  is  bruise^  or  < 
the  bone  is  deprived  of  this  membrane,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bone  should  die  or  > 
exfoliate.  In  many  instances  the  wound  will  gradually  elose  up  and  heal,  as  if  no  such.’ 
accident  had  happened  ; and  in  most  cases  this  termination  will  only  be  delayed  by  tte ! 
separation  of  a scale  of  bone  from  its  outer  surface.  If  the  bone  should  be  bruis^  in : 
addition,  or  slightly  fractured,  or  depressed  without  a wound  of  the  integumen^  andi 
the  general  treatment  has  not  been  strictly  attended  to,  the  case  may  terminate  in  one  J 
of  those  secondary  tumors  of  the  scalp  which  Dease  and  Pott  have  so  admitnbljr  f 
described,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a complaint  fraught  with  the  utmost  dang^  i 
(pp.  120,  21.)  The  expressions  “ primary”  and  “ secondary  tumours,”  are  GuTHBixt  ■ 
own,  the  former  applied  to  the  bumps  mentioned,  {par.  384,)  and  the  latter  to  the  swell- 
ing espeeially  treated  of  in  the  paragraph  now  considered.  He  also  speaks  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  two  swellings,  perhaps  more  positively  than  observahot 
will  fully  justify,  but  still  they  are  worthy  of  observation; — “ The  es^ntial  differew 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  swelling  is  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance,  tht 
although  the  bone  may  be  exposed,  and  even  in  some  de^ee  have  changed  its  <»lon^ 
the  primary  swelling,  when  matter  has  formed,  the  febrile  symptoms  will  subside  af^ 
its  evacuation,  healthy  granulations  will  spring  up,  and  little  or  no  exfoliation  will  taki 
place  ; whilst  in  the  secondary  swelling  none  of  these  favourable  symptoms  or  appetf 
ances  will  take  place,  for  the  bone  is  incapable  of  maintaining  its  life,  it  must  separa 
or  be  removed  in  part,  if  the  outer  table  only  be  diseased,  and  by  the  operations  of  *’***'^ 
but  this  must  be  done  by  the  trephine,  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  matter 
collected  beneath,  which  must,  I am  of  opinion,  certainly  take  place,  unless  there  shou 
be  a fissure  or  fracture  through  which  it  may  escape.”  (p.  122.)] 

387.  A strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  blood-letting,  leeches,  co| 
fomentations,  and  antiphlogistic  purges,  in  most  cases,  prevent  the  et 
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results  of  these  bruises  (1).  But  if  it  be  impossible  to  arrest  the  symptoms 
")f  inflammation,  and  proper  antiphlogistic  treatment  do  not  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  inflammation  into  exudation  and  suppuration  within  the  skull, 
i circumscribed  swelling  is  formed,  the  pericranium  separates,  the  exposed 
oone  has  a grayish  colour,  and  its  texture  is  changed,  symptoms  of  pressure 
an  the  brain  ensue,  and  trepanning  is  indicated  (2).  If  the  suppuration 
nd  exudation  be  confined  to  one  particular  part  between  the  skull  and  the 
^lura  mater,  the  operation  may  be  serviceable  (3).  But  most  commonly, 
n simultaneous  diffusion  of  the  exudation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
rain,  nothing  can  prevent  the  fatal  termination. 

[(1)1  prefer  poultiees  in  bruises  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  to  cold  applica- 
lons;  but  in  military  surgery  the  use  of  cold  lotions  is  especially  recommended  by 
jUTHRIE  and  Hennen. 

Directly  tliere  is  any  appearance  of  a disposition  to  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
;nd  if  there  be  tenderness  and  pufliness  of  the  scalp,  free  cuts  down  to  the  bone  should 
immediately  made  in  the  latter,  and  calomel  administered  internally  till  the  gums 
re  tender.  Under  this  treatment  the  symptoms  subside.  The  determination  to  trepan 
e skull,  as  proposed  by  Chelius,  is  not  a matter  of  so  slight  import  as  he  seems  to 
itnnk ; for  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  decide  on  the  special  point  of  the 
ion ; and  as  frequently  as  not,  the  effusion  is  beneath  the  dura  mater,  instead  of  above 
I recollect  having  once  witnessed  an  improvement  upon  trepanning  in  a case  of  this 
ort,  in  which  the  surgeon  bored  half  a score  gimblet-holes  through  the  skull ; the  pus 
appened  to  be  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  readily  escaped,  but  the  patient 
i^. — J.  F.  s. 

(2)  The  following  are  the  rules  and  reasons  laid  down  by  Dease  for  applying  the 
rephine  in  these  cases : — “ After  making  use  of  such  evacuations,  &c.,  on  the  first 
ippearance  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  surgeon  shall  think  proper,  if  he  finds  they  are  not 

itigated,  or  although  they  should  for  two  or  three,  or  even  more  days,  if  they  return, 
nd  the  patient  grows  every  hour  visibly  worse,  I think  the  trepan  should  not  be  deferred, 
it.  Because  we  cannot  tell  but  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  detachment  of  the  dura 
tater  and  its  suppuration,  and  the  brain  may  not  be  injured  ; so  that,  in  this  case,  the 
atient  will  be  relieved  by  the  operation.  2d,  As  there  are  no  visible  means  left  but 
iC  operation  to  relieve  the  patient,  to  give  him  ever  so  small  a chance  will  be  better 
an  leaving  him  to  certain  death.”  (p.  96). 

(3)  In  reference  to  the  existence  of  pus  beneath  the  dura  mater,  Guthrie  makes  the 
Idlowing  very  important  observations.  “ I have  seen,”  says  he,  “ on  the  removal  of  a 

irtion  of  bone  by  the  trephine,  the  dura  mater  rapidly  rise  up  into  the  opening,  so  as 
) attain  nearly  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  skull,  totally  devoid,  however,  of  that 
Isatory  motion  which  usually  marks  its  healthy  state ; and  an  opening  into  it,  under 
ese  circumstances,  has  allowed  a quantity  of  purulent  matter  to  escape,  proving  that 
e unnatural  elevation  of  the  dura  mater  was  caused  by  the  resiliency  of  the  brain, 
hen  the  opposing  pressure  of  the  cranium  was  removed.  I consider  this  tense 
evation  and  the  absence  of  pulsation  to  be  positive  signs  of  there  being  a fluid 
meath,  requiring  an  incision  into  the  dura  mater  for  its  evacuation.  It  is  a point 
rcely  at  all  noticed  in  English  surgery,  although  much  insisted  upon  in  France  ” 
)■  125). 

In  regard  to  puncturing  the  dura  mater,  when  no  pus  is  found  between  it  and  the 
nil,  Dease  observes ; — “ As  the  injury  is  seldom  confined  to  the  dura  mater,  the  pia 
ater  being  too  often  the  seat  of  suppuration,  it  may  be  thought  an  advisable  means  to 
(len  the  first  the  membrane,  if  by  the  trepan  no  relief  has  been  procured  the  patient, 
dthough  in  such  a desperate  case,  any  attempt  that  even  bore  the  possibility  of  succeed- 
g should  be  embraced ; yet  this  will  prove  in  general,  from  all  I have  ever  seen, 
'effectual ; and  for  this  reason,— the  matter  is  seldom  or  ever  collected  in  one  plaee’ 
It  generally  diffused  over  one  or  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  part  of  them  • and 
'.though  it  should  be  immediately  under  the  perforation,  we  cannot  consider  the  fine 
la  mater  by  any  means  equal  to  form  such  a cyst  as  might  limit  or  circumscribe  it,  as 
e see  the  cellular  membrane  does  in  external  inflammations  that  suppurate.  However 
i opening  this  membrane,  in  those  desperate  circumstances,  cannot  add  to  the  danger’ 
small  one  may  be  made  with  a lancet,  which  afterwards,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  or 
t any  advantage  to  the  patient,  may  be  enlarged.  I have  recommended  a small  inci- 
on  on  this  account,  that  the  crucial  one  as  is  ordered  in  most  of  our  treatises  on 
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operations,  is  attended  with  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  the  brain’s  protrudini? " 
(pp.  76,  7.)] 

388.  Cals  of  the  Shall  have  either  a vertical  or  an  oblique  direction  ' 
by  whicli  a piece  of  the  bone  may  be  perfectly  cut  off,  or  still  hanging  in 
tlie  flaps  of  the  soft  parts.  These  wounds  are  either  simply  superficial,  or 
penetrate  into  the  diplo'e,  or  even  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  are  pro- 
duced with  either  a sharp  or  a hlunt  instrument. 

[“  It  is  worthy  of  remark,”  says  Hennkn,  “ that  the  sabre  wounds  on  the  top  of  the 
head  are  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  as  those  on  the  sides ; this  I have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  my  own  practice,  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  others.  In  some 
sabre  wounds  which  divide  the  skull  across  the  sagittal  suture,  the  longitudinal  sinus 
has  been  occasionally  opened  and  bled  profusely,  but  without  inducing  fatal  consequence*. 

I have  seen  this  sinus  opened  by  splinters,  but  never  saw  any  thing  approaching  to  ■ 
dangerous  hemorrhage  from  it ; in  truth,  the  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the  head  is  one  • 
principal  source  of  the  patient’s  safety.”  (pp.  283,  84.) 

Thomson  observes,  that  “ in  the  cases  in  which  the  sabre  had  struck  the  head  perpeajj  • 
dicularly,  the  effects  which  it  produced  were  exceedingly  diversified.  In  some  case*  i 
the  external  table  of  the  cranium  was  divided,  the  internal  remaining  uninjured.  In  a i 
Frenchman  who  had  received  twenty  sabre  cuts  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  who  > 
died  from  the  symptomatic  fever  appearing  to  arise  from  the  high  degree  of  inflamni0  - 
tion  attendant  upon  a wound  of  the  elbow-joint,  there  were  found,  on  examination  after  r 
death,  not  fewer  than  thirteen  cuts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  penetrating  only  it*  * 
external  table,  without  any  inflammation  having  been  communicated  to  the  brain  and  i 
its  membranes.  In  other  cases  both  tables  were  divided,  and  the  edges  of  the  internal  J 
turned  in  upon  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  In  almost  all  these  cases  exfoliations  of  a a 
greater  or  smaller  extent  were  taking  place,  and  retarding  the  completion  of  the  cure.”  " 
(pp.  51,  2.)] 

389.  Superficial  Wounds  caused  by  a sharp  instrument,  penetrating  to  e 
the  diploe,  or  through  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  without  splitting  and  i 
much  bruising  of  the  skull,  if  the  internal  parts  be  uninjured,  and  no  sign^< 
of  extravasation  present,  require  quick  union,  strict  antiphlogistic  treat-  • 
ment,  and  continued  use  of  cooling  applications.  If  suppuration  take  place^* 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  pus  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  wound  bounds 
up  with  soothing  remedies.  But  if  the  wound  be  made  with  a hlunt* 
sword,  and  accompanied  with  splintering  of  the  bone,  the  splinters  driven  t 
in,  piercing  the  dura  mater,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  existing  wound ; 
or  if  there  be  also  decided  symptoms  of  extravasation  within  the  skull|fl 
and  the  edges  of  the  bone  be  not  so  far  asunder  that  the  extravasations 
and  secretion  from  the  wound  escape  freely,  immediate  trepanning  is  re-;' 
quired.  If  a piece  of  bone  completely  cut  off,  still  hang  to  a flap  of' 
the  soft  parts,  the  latter  may  be  laid  down,  if  there  be  no  splintering, i- 
with  the  piece  of  bone,  and  union  attempted  by  stitches,  sticking  plaster,’ 
and  a suitable  bandage : the  possibility  of  the  union  of  such  pieces  of  bone 
is  proved  by  experience.  But  if  the  flaps  be  already  swollen,  or  the  piece 
of  bone  cannot,  as  in  most  cases,  be  closely  applied,  it  is  advisable  tc 
remove  it,  and  then  to  unite  the  flap. 

[Hennen  mentions  that  in  some  sabre  cuts  “inflicted  by  our  own  and  the  Frai^ 
dragoons  in  Spain  and  Belgium,  sections  of  the  scalp,  cranium,  and  even  of  the  br^ii 
were  frequently  made,  and  in  many  instances  were  successfully  treated  by  simply  layin|- 
the  parts  together.”  (p.  282.)  And  the  same  may  also  happen  in  the  more  severe  Mt ' 
irregular  fractures  produced  by  balls,  of  which  he  mentions  a preparation,  where  *‘i 
large  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  nearly  four  inches  in  circumference,  including  the  super- 
ciliary ridge  and  subjacent  frontal  sinus,  is  carried  outward  and  overlaps  the  tempera 
fossa : the  bony  union  is  nearly  complete ; while  a musket  ball  is  lodged  deep  in  th< 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  man  died  two  months  after  the  accident.”  (p.  29^^ 
The  union  of  such  slices  of  the  skull  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  almost  every  patho* 
logical  museum  amply  proves. — j.  f.  s. 
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I Upon  this  subject  Thomson  observes; — “ In  some  of  the  wounds  in  which  tlie  head 
jad  been  struck  obliquely  by  the  sabre,  portions  of  the  CTaniuvi  had  been  removed 
vithout  the  brain  appearing  to  have  sustained  much  injury.  In  one  case  of  this  kind, 
vhere  a considerable  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone  along  with  the  dura 
, Hater  had  been  removed,  a tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  brain  took  place  during  an 
i.ttack  of  inflammation  ; a slight  degree  of  stupor,  with  loss  of  memory  occurred  : but 
.'U  the  inflammatory  state  having  been  subdued,  the  brain  sunk  to  its  former  level,  the 
itupor  went  ofl',  and  the  memory  returned.  It  seems  probable  that  when  the  brain  pro- 
rudes  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a disposition  to  the  formation  of  fungus  may  be  given  ; but 
n the  instances  which  I have  seen  this  protrusion  occur,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  pro- 
eed  from  causes  very  difl’erent  from  those  by  which  fungus  is  usually  produced.  We 
lad  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  upper  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
xposed  by  sabre  wounds ; but  in  no  case,  except  that  which  I have  mentioned,  did  any 
mdency  to  protrusion  of  the  brain  present  itself  to  our  notice.  In  a remarkable  sabre 
ut  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  a Frenchman  in  the  Corderie,  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth 
f the  inferior  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  had  been  exposed,  and  was  seen 
ulsating  for  a period  of  eight  weeks,  without  any  tendency  to  proti’usion  having  taken 
lace.  This  exposure  was  unaccompanied  by  any  particular  constitutional  afi'ection ; 
ut,  like  several  others  who  had  received  deep  cuts  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  this 
lan  complained  of  great  feebleness  in  the  lower  extremities.”  (pp.  50,  1.)] 

390.  Fractures  of  the  Skull  {Fracturce  Cranii)  vary,  according-  as 
he  separation  of  the  bones  is  slight  or  the  edges  are  wider  apart ; in  the 
irraer  case  they  are  called  Clefts  or  Fissures  {Fissurce.)  These  may  pene- 
rate  either  only  through  the  external  table,  or  also  through  the  inner ; 
r the  inner  table  alone  may  have  sprung  off.  Their  direction  is  various  ; 
:raight,  jagged,  or  sometimes  both  at  once,  and  so  on.  They  occur  either 
t the  place  where  the  external  violence  has  acted,  or  far  from  it,  and  are 
len  called  Counter-  Clefts  ( Contra- Fissurce)  and  Counter-Fractures 
Contra- Fractures.)  The  more  brittle  and  fragile  are  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
le  more  readily  do  fractures  occur,  and  because  the  thickness  of  the  bones 

unequal  at  different  parts,  counter-fractures  are  produced.  Fracture  of 
le  inner  table  happens  only  at  those  parts  where  the  two  tables  are  sepa- 
ited  by  diploe,  and  where  the  external  is  thicker  than  the  internal, 
ractures  of  the  skull  occur  the  more  easily  as  the  bones  are  thinner  and 
ore  compact,  and  have  less  diploe  ; they  are,  therefore,  most  common  in 
d,  and  less  frequent  in  young  persons. 

nit  may  be  observed,  that  no  symptoms  are  here  mentioned  as  indicating  the  existence 
■ fissure  or  fracture  of  the  skull,  nor  indeed  are  any  produced  from  such  injuries.  Upon 
is  point  Pott  well  observes : — “ The  symptoms  just  mentioned  (vomiting,  giddiness, 
ss  of  sense,  speech,  and  voluntary  motion,  bleeding  at  the  ears,  nose,  mouth,  &c.)  do 
;ry  frequently  accompany  a broken  skull ; but  they  are  not  produced  by  the  breach 
ade  in  the  bone,  nor  do  they  indicate  such  breach  to  have  been  made.  They  proceed 
ora^  an  affection  of  the  brain,  or  from  injury  done  to  some  of  the  parts  within  the 
anium,  independent  of  any  ill  which  the  bones  composing  it  may  have  sustained.  They 
e occasioned  by  violence  offered  to  the  contents  of  the  head  in  general ; are  quite  inde- 
indent of  the  mere  breach  made  in  the  bone  ; and  either  do  or  do  not  accompany  frac- 
re,  as  such  fracture  may  happen  to  be  or  not  to'be  complicated  with  such  other  ills, 
hey  are  frequently  produced  by  extravasations  of  blood  or  serum,  upon  or  between  the 
embranes  of  the  brain,  or  by  shocks  or  concussions  of  its  substance,  in  cases  where  the 
ml  is  perfectly  intire  and  unhurt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
metimes  cracked,  broken,  nay,  even  depressed,  and  the  patient  suffers  none  of  these 
niptoms.  In  short,  as  the  breach  made  in  the  bone  is  not,  nor  can  be,  the  cause  of 
ch  complaints,  they  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  that  for  reasons  which  are  bv 
> means  merely  speculative.”  (pp.  1.32,  33.)]  ^ 

391.  If  in  fracture  of  the  skull,  its  coverings  be  not  injured,  and  the 
Iges  of  the  fracture  be  not  separated,  the  fracture  cannot  be  discovered 
f the  touch ; it  frequently  can  only,  with  more  or  less  probabilitv,  be 
esumed,  according  to  the  violence  with  which  the  force  has  operated. 
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If  tliere  be  a wound  and  the  bone  be  bared,  the  cleft  is  distinguishable,  as 
most  commonly  blood  oozes  out  of  it,  when  it  has  been  sponged,  M’hich  ' 
distinguishes  it  from  the  natural  grooves  in  the  bones  of  the  skull ; also 
if  t\\e  pericranium  over  the  cleft  and  fracture  be  separated,  the  irregula- 
rities may  be  perceived  with  the  finger  and  with  the  probe,  and  with  a 
very  thin  probe  the  depth  of  the  fracture  may  be  measured.  Bleeding  : 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  are  not  always  decided  signs  of  frac- 
ture  of  the  skull  (1).  A knowledge  of  counter-fractures  is  quite  un- 
certain ; only  when  extensive  can  they,  perhaps,  be  traced  through  the  ■ 
external  coverings,  or  if  these  be  changed  in  appearance,  they  may  be 
suspected  (2). 

[(1)  Bleeding  from  the  ears,  in  injury  of  the  head,  is  of  not  unfreqnent  occiirrenfi^. 
and  although  generally  accompanying  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  not  a 
always  present ; and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a decided  mark  of  that 
fracture ; at  least  a patient  may  recover,  with  few  or  without  any  symptoms  of  injury  to 
the  head,  when  it  takes  place  even  to  the  extent  of  a pint  of  blood ; an  instance  of  which  i 
I have  had  under  my  care  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is,  however,  a symptom  « 
not  to  be  thought  little  of,  as  it  so  frequently  accompanies  serious  mischief.  Bleedings, 
from  the  mouth,  in  fractured  base  of  the  skull,  is  rare  ; I have  not  seen  it  above  two  or  j 
three  times . 

(2)  I am  not  aware  of  a single  instance  in  which  it  could  be  certainly  determined  prior  >i 
to  death  that  a fissure  at  the  base  existed ; but  I have  known  frequent  examples  of  its  i 
presumed  existence  being  disproved  on  examination  of  the  head  after  death,  as  well  as  i 
many  in  which  it  was  foimd  when  not  anticipated. — J.  F.  S.] 

392.  Every  fracture  of  the  skull  proves  that  it  has  suffered  severe” 
violence.  The  external  appearance  of  injury  to  the  bone  is  not  always  i 
proportionate  to  its  danger ; as,  from  the  condition  of  the  external  wound  i 
of  the  bone,  the  internal  state  of  the  parts  cannot  be  decided  on.  The 
peculiar  brittleness  and  glass-like  state  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,’ 
is  the  cause  of  its  not  breaking  in  the  direction  and  to  the  extent  of  thea 
external  fracture,  but  that  the  fracture  always  radiates,  that  it  most  com- 1 
monly  splits,  and  that  the  dura  mater  is  thereby  more  or  less  separated  amkj 
injured.  The  violence  most  commonly  causes  bruising  of  the  diploe,  ancl 
other  clianges  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  held  tliaia 
in  most  cases,  clefts  and  fractures  of  the  skull  may  produce,  either  at  once* 
or  at  a shorter  or  longer  period  after  the  injury,  irritation  of  the  membraneN 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  brain  itself,  extravasation  of  blood  or  pus,  and  dei; 
struction  of  the  bone  ; and  that,  therefore,  fractures  of  the  skull  and  pe?ietraki 
ing  clefts  require  trepanning,  although  no  symptoms  of  pressure  or  of  irrita ; 
tion  of  the  brain  be  present.  If  clefts  and  fractures  of  the  skull  be  considerer 
as  conditions  free  from  danger,  and  if  trepanning  be  restricted  merely  t ! 
those  cases  in  which,  with  other  accompanying  injuries,  symptoms  of  irrr 
tation  and  pressure  of  the  brain  occur  at  once,  or  come  on  later,  so,  in  nios 
cases,  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  trepanning  be  delayed  till  tb 
consecutive  sy^mptoms  have  occurred,  as  the  diseased  changes  within  thesku. 
will  have  already  advanced  to  a considerable  extent. 

[Guthuie  makes  some  very  good  remarks  on  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  tl 
skull,  resulting  from  the  blow  of  a sword,  hatchet,  or  other  clean-cutting  instruiiiOT 
“ When  the  sword  or  axe”  says  he,  “ has  penetrated  as  far  as,  or  through  the  internal  tao 
the  case  is  of  a much  more  serious  nature,  for  this  part  will  be  broken  almost 
a greater  extent  than  the  outer  table,  and  will  be  separated  from  it  and  driven  into 
membranes,  if  not  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  j the  surface  of  the  bone  sno’ 
ing  merely  a separation  of  the  edges  of  the  cut  made  into  it  These  cases  slioulU 
all  carefully  examined.  The  length  of  the  wound  on  the  top  or  side,  or  ai^  p» 
the  head  which  is  curved  and  not  flat,  will  readily  show  to  what  depth  the  sword  or  a 
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’ penetrated.  A blunt  or  flat-ended  probe  should  in  such  cases  be  care^lly  passed 

Kthe  wound,  and  being  gently  pressed  against  one  of  the  cut  edges  of  the  bone,  its 
kness  may  be  measured,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  inner  table  m^iy  he 
rtained.  If  it  should  be  separated  from  the  diploe,  the  continued  but  eareful  mser- 
ofthe  probe  will  detect  it  deeper  in  the  wound;  a further  careful  investagation  will 
r the  extent  in  length  of  this  separation,  although  not  in  width ; and  will  in  £ul  pro- 
lity  satisfy  the  surgeon  that  those  portions  of  bone  whieh  have  thus  been  broken 
driven  in,  are  sticking  in  or  irritating  the  brain.  In  many  such  cases  there  has 
not  been  more  than  a momentary  stunning  felt  by  the  patient ; he  says  he  is  free  from 
symptoms,  that  he  is  not  much  hurt,  and  is  satisfied  he  shall  be  well  in  a few  days. 

(p.  86.)] 

393.  According  to  the  result  of  close  observation  and  experience,  the 
dangers  of  clefts  and  fractures  of  the  skull  are  in  this  respect  exaggerated. 
They  are  very  diiferent,  according  to  the  degree  of  violence  by  which  they 
are  produced,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
the  other  injuries  and  affections  of  the  brain  which  may  be  connected  with 
them.  They  frequently  occur  as  simple  injuries  of  bone,  without  splinter- 
ing or  separation  of  the  dura  mater,  without  further  and  irregular  radiation 
of  the  internal  table,  and  they  heal  by  simple  treatment  of  the  wound  and 
strict  antiphlogistic  remedies,  repeated  blood-letting,  purgatives,  and  cold 
applications.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable,  with  the  mere  object  of  dis- 
covering some  cleft  or  fracture  of  the  skull,  to  cut  into  the  soft  parts,  if 
no  other  circumstances  require  it.  If  the  fracture  of  the  skull  be  accom- 
panied with  much  splintering,  as  in  starred  fractures  and  so  on,  and  the 
splinters  which  irritate  and  injure  the  dura  mater  cannot  be  removed,  or 
if  symptoms  of  extravasation  and  pressure  of  the  brain  be  present,  and 
the  edges  of  the  bone  be  so  close  that  the  extravasation  cannot  escape, 
then  trepanning  is  requisite. 

[Chelius’s  views  on  this  important  point  are  extremely  correct ; it  is  quite  time 
Bnough  to  make  cuts  through  the  scalp  and  trephine  the  skull  when  symptoms  have  oc- 
curred : it  should  never  be  thought  of  otherwise.  The  less  done  as  regards  meddling 
inth  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  better ; they  never  should  be  interfered  with  except 
impression  be  present. — J.  F.  S.] 

394.  If  in  fracture  of  the  skull  one  edge  of  the  bone  sink  inwards,  it  is 
called  Fracture  of  the  Skull  with  impression  {Fractura  Cranii  cum  im- 
pressio7ie.)  In  indented  skull-bones,  especially  in  children,  indentation  is 
possible  without  fracture  (1)  ; just  as  in  persons  of  middle  age,  the  external 
table  may  be  pressed  into  the  diploe  without  fracture  of  the  internal 
table  (2).  The  indentation  is  always  discoverable  by  the  touch,  and  with 
careful  examination  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  bump  with  a 
hard  edge  (3).  Often  a whole  piece  of  the  skull  is  broken  off  and  depressed  ; 
often  is  there  a starred  fracture ; often  the  external  table  is  still  whole, 
and  the  internal  sprung. 

Indentations  of  the  skull  are  nearly  always  accompanied  with  severe 
injury  of  its  coverings,  with  separation  of  the  dura  mater,  injury  of  the 
vessels,  and  extravasation.  The  effects  of  indentation  of  the  skull  are 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes. In  rare  cases,  however,  even  severe  indentations  are  at  first  un- 
connected with  any  bad  symptoms ; those  of  pressure  and  irritation  come 
on  at  a later  period. 

[(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  skull  may  be  indented  in  children,  without  symptoms  of 
compression,  is  almost  incredible.  I remember  a case  under  my  friend  Green  some 
»y^rs  ago,  in  which  a child,  about  three  or  four  years  old,  had  the  skull  indented,  near 
«tie  upper  part  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  so  deeply  that  the  bowl  of  a dessert  spoon 
iwonld  easily  lie  in  it.  The  child  had  no  symptoms  of  pressure : little  more  was  done 
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than  keeping  it  quiet  and  looking  after  its  bowels;  it  never  had  a symptom  ; left  the 
house  perfectly  well,  but  with  the  skull  indented  as  at  first. 

(2)  Astley  Cooper  speaks  of  a “ curious  fracture  of  the  skull  which  occasionally  ' 
happens  over  the  frontal  sinuses.  When  the  fracture  is  simple,  if  the  nose  be  blown, 
the  air  escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  bone  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  forehead  emphysematous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  be 
compound,  upon  blowing  the  nose  the  air  rushes  through  the  wound,  so  that,  in  either 
case  the  nature  of  the  accident  may  be  easily  ascertained.”  (p.  296.)  This  is  a very  rare 
accident.  I have  only  once  seen  an  instance  of  a simple  one,  and  in  this  the  air  made 
its  way  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  upper  eyelids  and  closed  them.  No  dangerous 
consequences  followed  the  injurjr. 

(3)  Care  must  be  taken,  especially  by  young  practitioners,  in  deciding  on  the  existence 
of  fracture  with  depression,  when  there  is  no  external  wound,  as  the  depression  is  often 
only  seeming  and  not  real.  Upon  this  point  Astley  Cooper  observes : — “ A person 
receives  a blow  on  the  scalp ; the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  spot  where  the 
blow  was  received  swell  from  the  extravasation  of  blood;  but  at  the  part  on  which 
the  blow  directly  fell,  the  cellular  membrane,  having  been  condensed  by  the  injury, 
will  not  receive  the  extravasated  blood ; thus  the  surrounding  parts  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  middle.”  (p.  301.)  The  exact  state  of  the  case  can,  however,  be  asceiv 
tained  without  much  difficulty,  if  the  seeming  depression  originate  from  the  cause  just 
mentioned ; firm  pressure  on  the  elevated  part  for  a few  minutes  will  difluse  the  out- 
poured blood  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  the  apparent  depression  will 
disappear ; but  if  there  be  actual  depression,  the  pressure  of  course  will  not  make  any 
alteration  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  driving  down  of  the  bone. — J.F.S.] 

395.  Fractures  with  impression  of  the  skull  always  require  immediate 
trepanning,  although  unaccompanied  with  symptoms  of  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain.  These  occur  earlier  or  later,  and  then  no  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  operation  The  object  of  trepanning  is  to  raise  the  inpressed  bone, 
to  remove  the  extravasation  and  the  splinters  of  bone,  and  to  prevent  after- 
collections in  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Trepanning  is  only  superfluous  ; 
when,  from  the  condition  of  the  wound,  it  is  possible  to  remove  carefully 
the  splinters  or  completely  broken -oft'  pieces,  and  to  let  the  extravasation  i 
escape.  It  may  be  hoped  in  children  who  have  fracture  with  impression,  . 
tliat  with  proper  antiphlogistic  curative  means,  nature  will  accommodate  • 
the  brain  to  the  pressure,  if  the  indent  be  not  upon  a blood  sinus,  in  which  i 
case  it  must  be  at  once  trepanned.  i 

[Chelius  does  not  appear  to  make  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  simple  fracture  M 
with  depression,  and  of  that  which  is  compound  or  accompanied  with  wound  of  the  ?! 
scalp ; but  in  both  cases,  whether  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  do  or  do  not  exist,  ,| 
immediately  proceeds  to  trephine,  and  removes  the  depressed  bone.  The  cases,  how-  -t 
ever,  require  different  ti-eatment  if  the  fracture  be  simple,  but  if  compound  the  same  ;i 
practice  is  proper  for  both.  If  the  fracture  be  simple  and  unaccompanied  with  symptoms  •( 
of  pressure,  no  incision  is  to  he  made  through  the  scalp  upon  it,  and  much  less  should  it  :: 
be  trephined.  Astley  Cooper  observes  on  this  point; — “ If  the  fracture  be  simple  and  ; 
there  be  no  wound  in  the  scalp,  and  no  symptom  of  injury  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  rl 
wrong  to  make  an  incision  into  the  part,  and  perform  the  operation  of  trephining ; for, 
by  making  such  an  incision,  you  add  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  patient,  as  you  may  > . 
make  what  was  before  a simple,  a compound  fracture,  and  consequently  greatly  increase  > 
the  danger  of  inflammation,  which  rarely  follows  fracture  with  depression,  where  the  <■ 
fracture  is  simple,  but  is  a very  frequent  consequence  of  a compound  fracture,  which  is  » 
produced  by  making  an  incision  in  the  scalp.  Never  make  an  incision  therefore  when  : 
you  can  avoid  it,  or  merely  because  there  is  a fracture  with  depression,  if  there  be  no 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  brain.  Even  if  there  be  symptoms  of  injury  to  tlie  brain, 
and  the  fracture  be  simple,  do  not  immediately  trepan.  Take  away  blood  and  pur^ 
your  patient  freely,  and  see  how  far  the  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and  not  of  depression.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  depletion,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  perform  the  operation  of  trephining.”  (pp.  303,  304.) 

Abernetuy  also  holds  the  same  opinion.  “ It  appears  very  clearly,”  says  he,  “th^  * 
a slight  degree  of  pressure  does  not  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain  for  a limited  • 
time  after  its  application.  That  it  does  not  do  so  at  first  is  very  obvious,  as  persons  are 
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often  perfectly  sensible  and  free  from  headach  and  giddiness  immediately  after  the  injury. 
Whether  it  may  not  produce  such  an  effect  at  some  remote  period,  is  notso  e^ily  deter- 
mined, since  this  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  a continued  acquaintance  witli  the  persons 
who  had  received  the  injuries.  All,  however,  whom  I have  had  an  opportunity  ot 
knowing  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  accident  continued  as  well  as  it  nothing  ot  le 
kind  had  ever  happened  to  them.  (p.  14.)  Though  a slight  decree  of  pressure  does  not 
immediately  atfect  the  functions  of  the  brain,  yet  it  may  act  in  another  way ; it  may 
excite  inflammation  of  that  organ,  as  it  does  of  otlier  parts  of  the  body.  Its  power  in 
this  respect,  however,  will  probably  lessen  by  the  part  becoming  accustomed  to  it ; and 
the  cases  on  record,  where  fractures  with  depression  have  done  well,  as  well  as  those  ot 
recovery  from  apoplexy,  are  proofs  that  the  cause  which  in  the  first  instance  was  in- 
jurious by  its  pressure  may  continue  to  exist  without  inconvenience.  Such  cases  ought 
surely  to  deter  surgeons  from  elevating  the  bone,  in  every  instance  of  slight  depression, 
since  by  the  operation  they  must  inflict  a further  injury  upon  their  patients,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  From  all  therefore  I have  learned  from 
books,  as  well  as  from  tbe  observations  1 have  made  in  practice,  and  from  reasoning 
upon  the  subject,  I am  disposed  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  surgeons  who  are  against 
^phining  in  slight  depressions  of  the  skull,  or  small  extravasations  on  the  dura  mater. 
* A circumstance,  however,  frequently  occurs  that  may  render  the  surgeon  doubt- 
1 as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  ; this  happens,  when  at  the  same  time  that  the 
kull  is  slighly  depressed,  the  patient  labours  under  the  effects  of  concussion.  * * * As  the 
iffects  of  the  latter  gradually  abate,  a little  delay  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  decide  upon 
he  nature  of  the  mischief,  and  take  his  measures  accordingly.  Where  the  patient  re- 
ains  his  faculties,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  than  a continuance  of  the  antiphlogistic 
)lan  ; and  should  any  inflammation  afterwards  take  place,  the  same  means  employed,  in 
i degree  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  will,  in  most  instances,  be  suc- 
essful,  without  elevating  the  bone.”  (p.  21-23.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that,  although  to  the  teaching  of  these  two  great 
asters  in  Surgery,  the  almost  universal  practice,  now  pursued  in  this  country,  of  not 
rephining  simple  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  depression  but  without  symptoms,  must  be 
cribed,  yet  the  practice  did  not  originate  with  them : for  Dease  appears  to  me  to  have 
»n  the  first,  who,  led  by  the  result  of  his  own  obseiwations,  broke  through  the  practice 
f trephining  in  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  skull,  for  fear  of  inflammation  and  sup- 
luration  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  laid  down  by  Pott,  whose  practice  he  for  some 
lime  followed.  In  his  Introduction  he  says  : — “ I considered  those  fatal  consequences 
often  to  proceed  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  patients  in  not  submitting  early  to  the 
ecessary  evacuations,  and  their  general  neglect  of  keeping  to  any  low  regimen ; as  the 
reater  number  by  far  of  them  were  under  no  apprehension  of  danger,  from  a wound  un- 
ittended  by  any  other  disagreeable  circumstance,  so  that  until  they  were  seized  with 
' ose  symptoms  which  shewed  the  suppuration  begun,  they,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
eir  usual  employments.  I determined,  therefore,  to  persuade  such  as  presented  them- 
Ives,  especially  those  who  had  wounds  where  the  cranium  was  so  injured  as  to  make 
,e  apprehend  the  dura  mater  or  its  vessels  suffered,  as  in  those  who  had  simple  frac- 
ires,  to  come  into  the  hospital,  informing  them  of  the  bad  consequences  their  not  com- 
ilying  would  be  productive  of.  All  those  who  fell  under  my  care,  in  such  circumstances, 
om  the  beginning,  I treated  in  the  manner  I then  thought  most  likely  to  prevent  any 
iture  inflammation  and  suppuration  taking  place  in  the  brain  or  its  meninges  ; profuse 
leeding,  purging,  severe  regimen,  &c.,  were  not  spared ; and  all  those  who  had  simple 
ractures  were  immediately  trepanned.  However,  I can  assure  the  reader,  the  event  by 
0 means  answered  my  expectation  ; for,  notwithstanding,  fevers,  shiverings.  and  all  the 
oncomitant  symptoms  of  matter  underneath  the  cranium,  succeeded  as  frequently  in  ten, 
ivelve,  or  fourteen  days,  and  terminated  as  fatally  as  if  they  were  entirely  left  to  nature  • 
nd  such  as  recovered  I could  by  no  means  attribute  to  the  treatment,  as  many  in  similar 
rcnmstances  did  well,  without  having  the  least  alarming  symptoms  intervene,  although 
ley  neglected  all  ^advice,  and  some  lived  very  irregularly;  and  even  in  such  as  wctc 
kter  seized  with  symptoms  they  did  not  appear  earlier  or  more  severe,  than  in  those  who 
ere  treated  with  the  most  exact  attention. 

“ From  this  I am  induced  to  think  that  a surgeon  who  applies  the  trepan  in  simple 
ictures,  where  he  has  not  a strong  probability  of  the  detachment  of  the  dura  mater, 
ictravasation,  &c.,  in  order  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  its  future  inflammation  and 
^ppuration,  subjects  his  patient  to  a severe  operation,  ever  more  or  less  dangerous  in 
Wit,  often  productive  of  disagreeable  effects,  which  remain  during  life,  and  by  no 
teans  indicated ; and  that  the  good  effects  of  profuse  bleeding,  in  disengaging  the  parts 
itected,  are  extremely  doubtful.”  (p.  xxii-xxvi.) 
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If,  liowever,  with  simple  depressed  fracture,  there  be  decided  symptoms  of  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  and  so  marked  as  to  be  incapable  of  confusing  with  couciissiun,  then  an 
operation  for  their  relief  should  not  be  delayed.  ’ 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  compound,  whether  symptoms  of  pressure 
be  not  or  be  present,  the  depressed  bone  must  be  at  once  raised  or  removed,  according 
to  circumstances  ; because,”  says  Asti.ey  Coopeu,  “ a compound  fracture  is  followed 
very  generally  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; and  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  trephine, 
when  inflammation  is  once  produced.  It  might  be  thought  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  perform  this  operation  when  inflammation  had  appeared ; but  this  is  not  the  case  • 
for  if  the  inflammation  comes  on,  the  patient  will  generally  die,  whether  you  trephine 
or  not,  and  you  will  not  arrest  its  fatal  progress  by  trephining,  but  the  operation  will 
add  to  the  danger  of  increasing  the  inflammation.”  (p.  305.) 

Hennen,  however,  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  necessity  for  trephining,  even  i 
when  there  is  depression  with  wound,  and  in  those  more  severe  cases  where  the  injury 
has  been  consequent  on  gun-shot;  and  he  mentions  two  very  remarkable  instances,  in  i 
which  neither  was  any  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  depressed  bone  performed,  nor  • 
did  any  symptoms  of  compression  ensue.  A soldier  received  a musket-ball  on  the  18th  ; 
of  June,  on  the  right  parietal  bone  close  to  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  ; 
sutures,  which  “ fractured  the  bone  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  its  own  size.  The  t 
ball  was  split  into  two  portions,  forming  nearly  right  angles.  It  was  easily  removed,  ,j 
but  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  and  from  the  depth  to  which  the  fracturedji 
portion  of  bone  had  been  driven  into  the  brain  (being  exactly  an  inch  and  one-fourth 
from  the  surface  of  the  scalp)  no  operation  was  performed  on  the  field ; and  as  no  one  « 
bad  symptom  occurred  in  the  hospital,  I did  not  allow  the  wound  to  be  meddled  with  h 
there.  I trusted  to  venesection,  a most  rigid  abstinence,  open  bowels,  and  mild  easy  y 
dressings.  On  the  14th  of  July  or  26th  day,  the  wound  was  nearly  closed  without  any  y 
one  untoward  symptom,  and  the  functions  were  in  every  respect  natural.  In  a few  ■ 
weeks  after  the  man  was  discharged  cured.  In  a similar  case,  where  the  man  survived  v 
thirteen  years,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  occasional  determination  to  the  head  4 
on  hard  drinking,  a funnel-like  depression  to  the  depth  of  an  inch-and-a-half  was  formed  \ 
in  the  vertex.  I am  in  possession  of  several  other  instances  of  a similar  kind.  We  'i 
have  here  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  trepanning  merely  for  x 
depressed  bones  from  gun-shot,  although  few  would  be  so  hardy  as  not  to  remove  all  * 
fragments  that  came  easily  and  readily  away.”  (pp.  287,  288.)] 

396.  The  sutures  of  the  skull  may  by  great  violence  be  separated  froma 
each  other.  When  this  has  been  discovered  by  enlarging  the  wound  or 
by  proper  incisions,  and  the  separation  of  the  sutures  is  not  so  great  as  ton 
permit  the  ready  escape  of  fluid  from  both  sides,  trepanning  is  indicated.  . 

397.  The  severity  of  the  violence  which  produces  injury  of  the  skulL^ 
is  an  important  point  in  determining  on  its  danger,  as  in  injuries  caused<< 
by  very  great  violence  nearly  always  splintering  of  the  bone,  separation 
and  injury  of  the  dura  mater^  and  so  on,  occur,  which  earlier  or  lateiu 
produce  dangerous  symptoms  ; this  is  specially  the  case  in  gun-shot  wounds.:^ 
If  in  these  wounds  there  be  merely  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  laying  bare- 
the  bone,  or  superficial  injury  without  splintering,  a simple  but  strict  anti-- 
phlogistic  treatment  must  be  employed.  But  if  they  be  connected  witi 
splitting  of  the  bone,  if  they  penetrate  into  the  diploe,  if  the  external  tabh 
be  torn  off  and  the  internal  splintered,  or  if  a piece  of  bone  be  impressed^ 
then  immediate  trepanning  is  required. 

[“  Fractures  from  gun-shot  are  almost  universally  of  the  compound  kind,”  says  Heske>  ■ 

“ and  are  rarely  unaccompanied  with  great  depression  of  the  skull.  The  difficuloes  c- 
elevating  or  extracting  the  depressed  portions  of  bone  beat  in  upon  the  brain  by  gar 

shot,  or  the  extraneous  matter  carried  into  its  substance,  are  often  very  embarassing;  m 

ball,  from  the  projectile  force  communicated  to  it.  not  only  fracturing  the  bone,  oi 
hurrying  in  with  it  the  detached  piece  or  pieces  and  jamming  them  under  or  amon 
sound  parts;  frequently  also  it  lodges  among  the  fractured  portions;  frequently  it  in 
beds  itself  between  the  more  solid  osseous  plates,  and  forms  a kind  of  nidus  in  the  dtplot 
and  sometimes  it  drives  forward  into  the  brain  itself,  eluding  the  search  of  the 
and  subverting  the  theories  of  the  physiologist  In  the  majority  of  ca^  a leaden  ta 
either  flattened  against  the  bone,  or,  if  it  has  struck  obliquely,  it  is  cut  against 
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^ i unshattered  edge  of  the  cranimi,  and  is  either  simply  jagged,  or  is  divided  into  two  or 
, j more  distinct  parts,  forming  with  each  other  various  angles,  mfluen^d  in  their  acute- 
r]  ness  by  the  projectile  force,  the  distance,  obliquity,  &c.,  &c.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
i;  tliat  a perfect  division  of  the  ball  takes  place,  and  the  two  distinct  masses  lodge,  or  one 
!.  lodges  and  the  other  flies  off,  or  else  it  takes  its  course  through  a different  set  of  parts, 
t or  imbeds  itself  in  a different  spot  from  that  where  it  originally  struck.  In  all  these 
^ cases,  the  removal  of  extraneous  matters,  the  extraction  of  the  fractured  portions,  if 
:i  tliey  lie  loose,  and  the  elevation  of  the  depressions,  where  it  can  be  done  without  the 
H intliction  of  additional  violence,  are,  of  course,  the  first  steps  to  be  taken ; but  instances 
i (particularly  on  tlie  field)  will  occur,  where  this  cannot  be  done.  The  grand  and  lead- 
j ing  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  all  cases,  is  the  great  tendency  of  the  brain  and  its 
F;  membranes  to  inflammation,  the  uncertain  period  at  which  it  may  occur,  and  the  very 
tj  doubtful  consequences  which  may  succeed  its  occurrence.  So  irregular,  however,  and 
I as  it  were  so  capricious  is  nature,  that,  whilst  the  slightest  causes  produce  inflammation 
L in  its  most  violent  and  aggravated  forms,  extensive  injuries,  fracture,  depression,  and 
j even  permanent  compression  from  lodgment  of  balls,  have  been  followed  by  no  such 
£ consequences.”  (pp.  285,  6.)] 

i Dr.  Cunningham  of  Hailsham  relates  (a)  the  case  of  a lad  of  fourteen  years,  who,  hy 
m the  bursting  of  a pistol  which  he  was  firing,  received  its  breech  in  his  head.  The  wound 
\ was  of  a circular  form,  within  three  lines  of  the  left  superciliary  ridge,  and  a correspond- 
I ing  piece  of  the  frontal  hone  was  driven,  without  fracturing  beyond  its  edge,  or  injuring 
the  surrounding  integument.  A table- spoonful  of  brain  had  escaped;  he  was  bleeding 
profusely,  and  in  a state  of  collapse.  Careful  probing  could  not  reach  any  foreign  body ; 
he  was  therefore  merely  kept  very  quiet,  and  saturnine  lotions  applied  to  the  forehead. 
On  the  following  day  slight  bleeding  continued ; he  had  had  a convulsion  during  the 
night.  He  lies  perfectly  quiet,  says  he  is  in  no  pain,  but  sleepy.  An  aperient  was 
given,  which  freely  moved  his  bowels.  On  the  third  day  his  pulse  was  not  so  compres- 
sible, but  variable ; the  skin  hot,  and  cheeks  flushed,  but  otherwise  much  the  same. 
Puts  out  his  tongue  when  asked  to  do  so,  but  answers  no  questions.  The  wound  is  filled 
with  coagulum.  Cold  lead  wash  and  bread  poultice  applied,  and  fever-mixture  given. 
He  was  relieved  of  the  feverish  symptoms  next  day,  and  rather  more  sensible.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  the  clot  was  thrown  off,  and  a free  discharge  of  pus  followed,  which 
gradually  lessened,  and  the  wound  appeared  to  heal  as  fast  as  possible.  His  strength 
seemed  gradually  returning ; the  pulse  became  more  healthy ; he  answered  questions, 
and  could  see  around  him  very  well.  On  being  asked  where  he  felt  pain,  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  but  would  not  raise  it  up.  This  state  continued  to  the 
twenty-second  day,  when  he  appeared  rather  suddenly  to  be  sinking ; on  the  following 
d^  he  was  perfectly  comatose,  and  on  the  twenty  fourth  after  the  accident  he  died. 
“ On  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  the  wound  of  the  brain  was  found  to  have 
perfectly  healed.  The  dura  mater  adhered  all  round  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  which 
had  diminished  to  half  its  original  size,  so  that  at  first  I began  to  think  my  diagnosis 
had  been  incorrect ; hut  when  I reached  the  ventricles,  I perceived  the  trace  of  a foreign 
body ; a little  further  there  was  a good  deal  of  disorganization  from  the  formation  of 
pus,  and  resting  against  the  occipital  bone  and  over  the  tentorium  lay  the  breech  of  the 
pistol,  an  iron  screw  weighing  nine  drachms.”  (p.  559.)  This  is  a very  interesting  case  as 
shewing  the  facility  with  which  a severe  wound  of  the  brain  may  be  repaired,  as  well 
as  the  time  which  may  be  occupied  by  that  process.  Its  result  is  that  usually  occurring 
at  a more  or  less  early  period  after  the  lod^ent  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  skull. 

I recollect  Astley  Cooper  used  to  mention,  in  his  lectures  on  gun-shot  Avounds,  an 
instance  of  the  lodgment  of  a ball  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  a nobleman  who  was  shot  in 
a duel.  The  hall  was  left,  for  what  reason  I do  not  remember,  and  it  continued  quiet 
for  some  months,  after  which  it  irritated  the  bone,  which  became  carious,  and  gradually 
made  its  way  through  the  nostrils,  and  through  the  bony  palate  into  the  mouth,  and  in 
making  its  escape  wounded  the  palatine  artery  from  which  there  was  a free  bleeding. 

I think  the  patient  recovered. — j.  f.  s.  ° 

Another,  and  still  more  remarkable,  instance  of  the  lodgment  of  a foreign  body  in  the 
•ftontal  sinuses,  which  subsequently  began  to  make  its  way  out,  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
'O  Callaghan  (6).  An  officer  in  our  Indian  army  received,  by  the  bursting  of  his 
ow  mg- piece,  on  22nd  Jan.  1828,  a circular  wound,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  above 
. the  n^al  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  outer  table  of  which  was  destroyed.  He  Avas 
knocked  down  by  the  blow,  but  rose  immediately  without  assistance,  and  walked  to  a 
■ neighbounng  cottage,  where  the  wound  continued  bleeding  for  several  hours,  and  pro- 
lauced  faintness  approaching  to  delirium.  On  the  following  day,  the  surrounding  parts 
(a)  Uncet,  1827-28,  vol.  ii.  (6)  Dublin  Medical  Press,  1845,  p.  82. 
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over  the  right  eye  were  much  swollen  and  tender ; he  had  constant  pain  shooting  through 
the  forehead,  and  restlessness,  so  as  to  prevent  his  sleep ; pulse  80 ; mental  faculties  ‘ 
unimpaired.  On  the  28th  he  was  moved  in  a palanquin  to  badulla.  He  recovered  under 
the  most  simple  treatment;  but  during  the  course  of  his  cure  there  was  a constant  dis- 
charge of  bloody  serum  mixed  with  pus  from  the  wound ; and  pus  with  bits  of  bone 
passed  from  the  nostrils.  On  29th  March  he  was  conveyed  to  Colombo.  Soon  after  he 
returned  to  his  duty ; but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  was  troubled  with  the  protru- 
sion of  a metallic  body  through  the  palate,  and  a very  offensive  discharge,  of  which, 
however,  he  was  not  aware,  having  lost  the  sense  of  smell  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
In  May  1835,  the  metal  had  projected  so  far  as  to  render  attempts  at  its  removal,  by 
filing  it  off,  feasible  ; but  the  endeavour  to  do  so  was  productive  of  such  excessive  agony 
that  it  was  not  persisted  in.  He  continued  in  much  the  same  state,  and  died  on  25th 
March  of  the  following  year,  from  imprudence  in  drinking.  On  examining  the  head 
after  death,  the  whole  of  the  iron  breech  of  the  gun,  with  the  screw  attached,  weighing 
nearly  three  ounces,  and  its  length  two  inches  aud  three-quarters,  were  found  lodged  in 
the  forehead.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  rested  on  the 
fiat  part  of  the  breech,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a false  membrane.] 

398.  What  has  been  already  said,  in  many  respects  applies  to  Injuries 
of  the  Brain  and  its  membranes.  The  dura  mater  may  be  wounded  or 
torn,  either  by  the  injuring  instrument  or  by  depression  of  the  piece  of  ■ 
bone,  irritated,  pressed,  or  inflamed  by  the  blood  poured  out ; or  its  con- 
nexion with  the  skull  may  be  disturbed,  in  which  case  the  ves.sels  connected 
with  it  are  torn  ; or  it  may  be  so  injured  by  bruising  that  it  inflames, 
suppurates,  and  so  on.  The  brain  may  be  variously  damaged  by  tlie 
wounding  instrument  or  by  depres.sed  bone  ; balls,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  ; 
may  remain  lodged  in  it ; and  even  entire  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  bruised 
or  lost.  The  consequences  of  concussion  are  also  sometimes  observed  deep  ■ 
in  the  brain,  as  well  as  directly  opposite  where  it  has  been  struck,  as  proved 
by  outpouring  of  blood  and  other  signs  at  parts  other  than  those  which  were 
struck.  The  mass  of  the  brain  may  be  thereby  torn,  or  be  pressed  apart  by 
the  fluid  poured  out  in  the  brain.  These  injuries  are  always  extremely 
dangerous.  The  symptoms  which  either  occur  at  once,  or  come  on  at  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  are  those  of  commotion,  of  inflammation,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  brain. 

[“  Perforations  of  the  bone,  from  bayonet  thrusts,  are  rare  and  generally  fatal,”  says 
Hennen,  “ but  whenever  the  patient  survives,  their  mechanical  treatment  will  eonsist 
merely  in  extracting  spicula  of  bone,  and  elevating  any  depression  that  may  occur. 
Where  bayonet  or  pike  thrusts  take  place  in  the  orbits,  temples,  or  through  the  roof  ’ 
of  the  mouth,  or  the  occipital  foramen  into  the  base  of  the  brain,  they  are  most  generally 
fatal ; indeed  those  through  the  orbit  and  base  of  the  cranium  are  almost  invariably  i 

so.”  (p.  280.)  . ' 

We  have  in  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  an  example  of  fatal  perforation  of  1 1 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  of  which  Astley  Cooper  gives  an  account,  by  a if 
girl,  aged  twelve  years,  falling  on  a pair  of  scissors,  the  point  of  whieh  entered  between 
the  eyelid  and  the  fore  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ; on  the  scissors  being  drawn  out  ; 
some  blood  followed;  the  eyelid  fell,  and  she  was  unable  to  raise  it;  she  did  not  how- 
ever complain  much  of  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  had  no  pain  in  her  head.  Up  to  the 
third  day  “ she  walked  about  without  fatigue,  but  then  soon  tired.  On  the  fourth  ^y  ■ 
she  was  still  free  from  pain,  except  a little  in  the  eye,  but  could  not  see  with  the  other  r 
eye.  She  still  walked  about  the  room  with  assistance.”  On  the  fifth  day  she  w:is  ont 
in  a coach,  enjoyed  the  ride  though  she  could  not  see,  and  was  in  good  spirits,  but  on 
returning  home,  “ complained  of  fatigue,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  At  seven  m 
the  evening  she  was  seized  with  convulsions  in  her  limbs,  and  now  and  then  her  features 
were  distorted.  At  twelve  o’clock  that  night  the  convulsions  left  her,  and  her  s-ens® 
returned,  which  had  been  lost  during  the  fit.  She  now  for  the  first  time  coinplaineu  ^ 
of  pain  in  her  head,  which  she  said  was  very  violent  and  .attended  with  a sensation  o 
ereat  weight.  At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  the  convulsions  retumeo, 
and  continued  till  her  death  on  the  following  morning.  On  opening  the  cranium,  a ■ 
fracture  was  found  in  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis,  in  which  there  was  a no 
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1 large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  In  the  dura  mater,  opposite  this,  there 
'■was  a corresponding  opening,  ■with  a portion  of  hone  in  it;  between  the  membrane  and 
1 bone  some  extra'rasated  blood  was  collected.  In  the  pia  mater  and  brain  there  were  also 
openings ; upon  the  former  there  were  some  purulent  appearances,  in  the  latter  there  was 
:an  incipient  suppuration,  with  inflammation  extending  into  the  ventricle,  (pp.  295,  96). 

GuTinuE  mentions  two  cases  of  similar  injury.  A boy  was  struck  by  his  play-fellow 
with  the  end  of  a thick  iron  wire,  on  the  right  eye,  which  blackened  it.  There  ■was  no 
external  wound  ; but,  as  there  was  some  bloody  chemosis  at  the  upper  part  and  inside, 
there  was  a probability  of  the  wire  having  penetrated  deeply,  although  the  opening  could 
not  be  discovered  witli  the  probe.  He  vomited  shortly  after,  and  for  two  days  ate  little, 
but  did  not  think  himself  ill.  He  was  then  well  purged,  and  cold  water  applied.  Two 
Idays  after  he  was  complaining  of  sickness,  headache,  and  pain  over  the  brow,  and  looked 
ill.  It  was  now  suspected  that  the  instrument  had  penetrated  the  brain,  although  the 
ecchymosis  was  in  a great  measure  gone,  and  the  eye  was  unaffected.  He  was  bled 
freely  from  that  temple  with  leeches,  and  freely  purged  with  calomel  and  jalap.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  day  he  was  very  ill,  and  delirious  and  restless  all  night;  on  the 
next  was  stupified ; answered  with  difficulty  and  incoherently ; had  a very  quick  pulse, 
hot  and  dry  skin  ; some  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  face  and  arms ; pupils  slightly 
obeying  a strong  light,  but  not  dilated.  He  was  again  bled  freely ; but  bis  breathing 
became  difficult ; he  fell  into  a comatose  state,  and  died  during  the  sixth  night.  The 
iron  wire  was  found  to  have  passed  under  the  upper  eyelid,  between  it  and  the  eye, 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  into  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain,  which  was  softened  at  that  part  and  bedewed  with  matter. 

A woman  was  struck  on  the  left  eye  with  a tobacco-pipe.  She  pulled  a piece  of  the 
pipe,  which  was  sticking  in  the  orbit,  from  a wound  under  the  lid,  between  it  and  the 
apper  inner  part  of  the  eye,  which  was  uninjured.  A probe  could  be  passed  some  dis- 
tance in  the  course  of  the  wound.  She  complained  of  little  but  the  redness  of  the  eye 
und  the  bruise.  She  was  bled  and  purged,  and  had  no  symptoms  for  a week,  when  she 
complained  of  having  been  very  ill  at  night,  with  nausea,  headache,  and  shivering,  hot 
Iry  skin,  very  quick  pulse,  and  the  upper  eyelid  paralytic.  She  was  then  bled  largely, 
md  purged  freely,  but  became  delirious  the  same  night,  and  died  in  two  days  after  first 
complaining  of  serious  illness.  Half  an  inch  of  the  red-waxed  end  of  the  pipe  had  gone 
•hrough  the  sphenoid  bone,  by  the  side  of  the  sella  tursica,  and  lodged  in  the  brain,  from 
vhence  it  was  removed  bedewed  with  pus,  the  brain  being  yellow  and  softened  around 
t.  Guthrie  says  he  has  also  seen  two  similar  cases  in  children,  and  terminating  in 
he  same  way.  (pp.  137,  38.) 

The  relation  of  these  cases  shows  the  importance  of  giving  a very  cautious  opinion  as 
0 the  probable  result  of  thrust  wounds  into  the  orbit,  when  at  first  there  seems  little 
ixpectation  of  material  mischief. — j.  r.  s. 

A very  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  from  wound  of  the  brain,  by  a cheese-knife, 
s ^ven  by  Dr.  Congreve  Selwyn  (a)  of  Cheltenham “ W.  B.,  aged  four  years,  whilst 
sating  his  dinner,  in  September,  1821,  with  his  plate  on  a kitchen  chair,  placed  one  foot 
>n  the  bar  of  that,  and  the  other  on  the  bar  of  another  chair  close  by,  and  the  chairs 
eceding  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  given  to  them,  whilst  his  limbs 
rere  extended,  he  fell.  The  knife,  a common  cheese-knife,  about  four  and  a quarter 
nches  long  in  the  blade,  and  averaging  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  entered  the 
ight  orbit  nearly  horizontally,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  and  a quarter,  immediately 
•eneath  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  penetrating  (through  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbital 
'late  of  the  frontal  bone)  the  substance  of  the  brain,  injuring  in  its  course  the  optic  nerve 
md  the  levator  palpebrce  muscle,  or  the  motor  filament  supplying  it.  The  father  told 
ne  it  required  all  his  force  to  dislodge  the  knife  from  its  situation.  The  hemorrhage 
ras  very  slight.  After  the  removal  of  the  knife  some  portion  of  the  brain  protruded  • 
aore  -was  discharged  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  injury.  He  did  not  sleep  for  a fort- 
light  after  the  accident,  and  was  delirious  during  the  night.  The  treatment  consisted 
f low  diet,  little  or  no  medical  treatment,  and  the  application  of  strips  of  adhesive 
laster  to  the  wound,  which  was  entirely  healed  in  six  weeks.  There  was  never  any 
X foliation  of  bone.”  He  was  alive  and  well  seventeen  years  after,  and  the  following 
5 the  interesting  account  of  his  then  condition.  “ The  eye  shows  the  globe  to  be  sound 
nd  healthy  in  structure,  (this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  presently  shown,— j.  f s.,)  though 
^ prominent  than  the  other.  Its  muscnlar  actions  are  all  regularly  performed,  except 
■hat  of  the  m.  levator  palpebra;  superions.  The  vision  is  entirehi  lost  in  that  eye;  the 
upil  dilated,  and  wholly  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  All  the  senses  are  perfect 

(a)  Lancet,  1827-28,  vol.  ii. 
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excepting  the  vision  of  the  injured  eye.  The  memory  is  very  defective.  He  is  incap. 
able  of  applying  to  any  pursuit  requiring  mental  activity.  His  disposition  is  irritable, 
especially  after  indulging  in  liquor,  or  after  any  unusual  stimulus  He  has  occasional  ' 
pain  on  the  injured  side  of  the  forehead,  and  has  once  since  had  typhus  fever.  His 
bodily  health  is  now  good,  and  he  has  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.”  (p.  16.)] 

399.  In  these  wounds  the  first  indication  always  is  the  careful  search 
for  and  withdrawing  of  foreign  bodies  ; if  they  stick  fast  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  or  in  the  brain  itself,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  loosen 
them  by  a cut,  and  to  draw  them  out  without  violence.  Balls  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  are  to  be  discovered  by  careful  probing : if  they  l)e 
superficial  they  may  be  often  withdrawn  with  a pair  of  forceps  ; care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  they  be  not  pushed  further  into  the  brain  (1). 
The  head  is  to  be  put  into  such  position  that  the  fluids  may  readily  escape, 
by  which  also  the  foreign  body  often  moves,  so  that  at  a later  period  it 
can  be  drawn  out.  Trepanning  is  therefore  always  necessary  when  the 
given  object  cannot  be  attained  by  the  existing  wound  (2).  The  dressing; 
should  be  mild ; the  wound  covered  lightly  with  dry  charpie,  a compreas 
and  fastened  with  the  three-cornered  head-cloth.  The  after-treatment 
must  correspond  to  the  degree  of  inflammation. 

According  to  A.  Cooper  (a)  pieces  of  bone  penetrating  the  brain,  if  symptoms  of  pres- 
sure do  not  exist,  should  not  be  removed,  because  thereby,  in  all  probability,  extravasa- 
tion would  ensue.  Brodie  (b)  recommends  that  foreign  bodies  penetrating  the  brain  . 
should  only  be  drawn  out  if  it  can  be  done  without  any  fresh  wound,  and  he  endeavours  t 
to  support  this  opinion  by  cases. 

[(1)  Hennen’s  observations  upon  this  point  appear  to  me  very  important  He  says • 
“We  would  also  naturally  remove  all  extraneous  bodies  within  view  or  reach;  but  t 
before  we  commence  any  unguided  search  after  them,  we  ought  seriously  to  balance  the  • 
injury  that  we  may  inflict.  I by  no  means  wish  to  be  imderstood  to  say,  that  we  ought  t 
not  to  endeavour  cautiously  to  follow  the  course  of  a ball,  when  unfortunately  it  has  got  ! 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  M.  Larrey  asserts  that  can  be  done  with  safety  and  i 
effect.  He  informs  us  that  he  traced  a ball  which  entered  the  frontal  sinus  of  a soldier  t 
during  the  insurrection  at  Cairo,  by  means  of  an  elastic  bougie,  from  the  orifice  to  the  e 
occipital  suture,  in  the  direct  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  ; and,  by  a corresponding  gj 
measurement  externally,  he  was  enabled  successfully  to  apply  a trepan  over  it  and  ex-  .4 
tract  it ; the  patient  recovered.  M.  Percy,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a fatal  instance  ti 
where  a ball  was  absolutely  within  reach  of  the  forceps,  and  yet,  for  want  of  a sufficient  t 
opening,  and  manual  dexterity  in  the  operator,  it  slipped  into  the  brain  ; and  althon^  a 
the  opening  was  enlarged  by  the  trepan,  it  could  not  be  recovered.  In  the  works  of  some 
of  the  older  authors  we  meet  with  cases  where  epilepsy  and  various  other  bad  symptoms 
have  followed  the  attempts  at  extracting  arrows  and  other  missiles  sticking  in  the 
brain;  and  in  more  modem  practice  there  are  many  instances  where  patients  have.. 
lain  in  a state  of  apoplectic  stertor,  with  a ball  lodged  in  the  brain,  for  some  time,  but . 
have  expired  on  its  removal.  One  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  to  me,  where  ■ 
a soldier  died  the  very  moment  the  ball  was  extracted.  A modern  surgeon  would  be  • 
severely  and  justly  censured  for  not  at  least  making  a trial ; but  we  are  encouraged  to 
look  for  the  eventual  safety  of  our  patients,  when  the  course  or  actual  site  of  the  l>all  of 
other  body  is  unknown,  by  recorded  and  well-authenticated  instances  of  life  being  pre-' 
served,  when  they  either  have  not  been  looked  after,  or  their  existence  has  not  been, 
suspected.  The  records  of  Surgery  furnish  us  with  many  proofs  of  metallic  and  other 
bodies  lying  for  long  periods  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater ; but  experience 
shows  that  the  extraneous  bodies  may  lie  even  in  the  brain  itself  without  producing' 
death.  I have  seen  no  less  than  five  cases  where  a ball  has  lodged  in  the  substance  oi 
the  cerebrum,  without  immediately  producing  a fatal  event.”  (pp.  288,  289.) 

Lawrence  also  mentions  an  example  of  a young  man  who  discharged  a brace  ol 
pistols  into  his  mouth.  One  bullet  “ was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaw,  but 
the  other  was  not  to  be  met  with  at  all.  Inflammation  of  one  eye  took  place  after  tm 
accident,  the  cornea  became  turbid,  and'the  sight  of  it  was  lost.”  He  lived  a fortnijtnt 
and  on  examination  the  other  bullet  was  found  to  have  gone  through  the 
the  globe,  on  the  side  on  which  the  sight  was  afterwards  lost.  It  had  entered  tin 

(a)  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Tyukell,  voI.  i.  p.  315.  (4)  .■Vbove  cited,  p.  413. 
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j cavity  of  the  cranium,  by  breaking  through  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
B : going  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  and  then  passing  upwards  alrout  as  far  as 
the  coronal  suture,  making  a distinct  track  throughout  its  course  upon  the  surface  of 
: the  brain.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  one  symptom  during  the  fortnight  the  patient 
B lived  that  could  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  any  injury  whatever  had  happened  to  the 
I brain.”  (p.  523.) 

g (2)  As  in  wound  of  the  dura  mater  much  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  extension 
g of  the  inflammation  to  and  throughout  the  serous  arachnoid  membrane  by  which  it  is 
B lined,  the  younger  Cline  advised  that  a puncture  should  be  forthwith  made  through  the 
1 arachnoid  and  pia  mater  into  the  surface  of  the  brain,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a'more 
t lactive  and  immediate  inflammation,  by  which  the  general  serous  cavity  might  at  once 
I be  shut  off  from  the  wound  that  he  thus  hoped  to  circumscribe.  I once  saw  him  adopt 
h this  practice,  but  the  patient  died  ; the  injury  he  had  received,  upon  examination  after 
deatli,  showing  itself  to  have  been  beyond  remedy.  Astley  Cooper  also  recommended 
this  treatment,  but  without  acknowledging  at  whose  suggestion. — J.  F.  S.] 

400.  'When  good  suppuration  takes  place,  a nourishing  diet  and  con- 
stantly dry  dressings  are  advisable.  If  the  suppuration  be  bad  and  thin,  if 
fresh  symptoms  of  inflammation  arise,  there  is  probably  some  splinter,  which 
it  must  be  attempted  to  remove ; or  the  pus  may  not  flow  freely,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  bone  by  trepanning. 
If  an  abscess  form  in  the  brain,  it  must  be  opened  with  a lancet  ( 1 ).  If  the 
patient  be  weak,  the  suppuration  bad,  or  the  wound  itself  gangrenous, 
strengthening  remedies  must  be  used,  especially  bark,  and  it  must  be  bound 
up  with  astringent  remedies,  as  lime  water,  decoction  of  bark  or  of  elm  bark, 
with  tincture  of  myrrh,  with  digestive  salves  and  the  like.  If  a portion  of  the 
brain  be  entirely  spoiled,  it  must  be  taken  away.  Loose  pieces  of  bone  must 
De  carefully  withdrawn.  The  dressings  should  be  changed  each  time  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  wound  be  not  long  exposed  to  the  air  ; care 
nust  also  be  taken  that  the  air  surrounding  the  patient  should  not  be  foul. 

[(1)  If  there  be  any  sufficient  guide  to  the  situation  of  the  abscess,  I do  not  see  any 
)bjection  to  making  a cut  through  the  brain  to  it ; but  to  ascertain  this  is  always  very 
liflScult  and  generally  impossible,  as  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  abscess  is  imme- 
liately  opposite  the  part  where  the  blow  has  been  received.  The  case  which  Guthrie 
juotes  from  La  Peyronie  (a)  appears  to  be  merely  a simple  circumscribed  collection 
)f  pus  beneath  the  dura  mater,  which,  as  its  quantity  increased,  enlarged  its  cavity  at 
he  expense  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  was  presumed  to  have  attained  the  size  of  a hen’s 
:gg,  and  to  have  descended  to  the  corpus  callosum.  It  was  immediately  emptied  by 
mncturing  the  dura  mater. 

Dupdytren’s  case  (6)  is,  however,  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  A young 
nan  was  wounded  on  the  head  with  a knife ; the  wound  healed,  leaving  only  a little 
)ain,  which  occasionally  came  on  about  the  scar.  Some  years  after  he  was  brought  to 
he_  Hotel- Dieu,  in  a state  of  stupefaction,  with  which  he  had  been  suddenly  seized.  An 
ncision  through  the  scar  exposed  the  point  of  the  knife  sticking  in  the  bone,  the  removal 
f w'hich  gave  no  relief.  The  trephine  was  also  applied  without  benefit.  The  paralysis 
ontinuing  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wound  had  been  received,  it  was 
etermined  to  open  the  dura  mater,  and  plunge  a knife  into  the  brain,  which  evacuated 
large  quantity  of  pus.  The  paralysis  ceased  that  night ; he  recovered  his  speech, 
•ecame  sensible,  and  entirely  though  gradually  recovered.] 

401.  Foreign  bodies  often  remain  in  the  brain  with  different  con- 
equences.  Sometimes  they  do  not  give  rise  to  the  slightest  symptom 
hrough  the  whole  of  life ; sometimes  merely  pain  is  produced  when  the 
lead  is  placed  in  a certain  position ; sometimes  they  cause  cramps,  and 
pileptic  fits  ; often  sudden  coma,  convulsions,  and  death. 

[Numerous  examples  are  given  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
■rain,  and  producing  symptoms  of  less  or  greater  severity ; but  in  the  greater  number  it 
nil  be  found,  that  after  a few  months  they  die  either  suddenly,  or  from  some  inflamma- 

«i)Snrlapartiedu  Ccrveau ou  1’ Ame  exerce ses fonctions ; inllist.  do  I’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1744,  p.  199 
^ (6)  Lancette  Francaise,  14th  Oct.  18J0.  ^ 
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tory  attack  of  the  brain.  If  therefore  they  remain  quiet  during  life,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  assist  in  shortening  it. 

A very  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by  Langlet  (a)  of  a seven-drachm  ball  re-  ' 
maining  for  eighteen  months  in  the  brain,  enveloped  in  a sort  of  membranous  covering  ‘ i 
attached  to  the  dura  mater,  and  which  contained  pus.]  ' 


A.— OP  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 


402.  Injiammation  of  the  Brain  (Encephalitis)  may  occur  in  every  in- 
jury of  the  head  ; and  its  causes  are,  the  operation  of  external  violence,  the 
splintering  and  indenting  of  bone,  injury  of  the  brain  and  its  membranca,  , 
violent  separation  of  the  dura  mater  from  the  skull,  bruising  of  the  t/i/y/o#,  . 
collections  of  matter  under  the  tendinous  aponeurosis,  and  so  on.  Inflam-  • 
mation  arises  either  soon  or  later  after  the  injury,  and  is  severe,  quick  in  j 
its  course,  or  slow.  Its  appearances  are  various,  according  as  the  in- 
flammation  proceeds  from  the  dura  mater  or  from  the  brain  itself,  and  as  » 
it  passes  from  one  structure  to  the  other.  Its  usual  termination,  when  it  I 
does  not  disperse,  is  suppuration. 

403.  Acute  Infiaynmation  of  the  Dura  Mater  (Meningitis  traumatica  i 
acuta)  appears  most  commonly  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  ; the  patient  t 
complains  of  severe,  oppressive  head-ache,  which  spreads  from  the  injured  1 
part  over  the  whole  head  ; the  warmth  of  the  head  is  increased,  the  ptdse  e 
small,  compressed  and  rather  hard  ; the  patient  is  heavy,  difficult  to  rouse, 
his  ideas  become  unconnected,  quiet  delirium  comes  on ; and  lastly,  when 
the  inflammation  proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  patient  falls  into  a continued 
state  of  stupefaction  from  which  he  cannot  be  easily  roused  : convulsions 
come  on,  continued  shivering,  irregular  pulse,  the  pupils  are  wide  and 
fixed,  the  breathing  snoring  and  slow  ; the  sphincters  are  paralysed  and  the 
patient  dies.  On  dissection  the  dura  mater  is  found  reddened,  covered 
with  exudation,  separated  from  the  inside  of  the  skull,  pus  betw'een  it  and 
the  bone,  and  at  this  part  the  dura  mater  often  gangrenous. 

404.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Dura  Mater,  which  in  injuries  com- 
mences only  after  a long  space  of  time,  often  after  seven  or  fourteen  days, 
often  after  a month,  begins  with  headache,  with  mental  and  bodily  de- 
pression, heaviness,  unsteady  walk,  gastric  symptoms,  quick  pulse,  and  in 
its  further  course  a circumscribed  painful  swelling  of  the  coverings  of 
the  skull  commonly  arises  at  the  place  of  the  injury,  or  if  there  be  a wound 
it  becomes  pale,  and  secretes  a thin  sanious  fluid,  which  sticks  fast  to  the 
bandages.  The  pericranium,  separates  around  the  wound,  and  the  inflam- 
mation soon  runs  into  exudation  of  a yellowish  ichorous  purulent  fluid. 


which  collects  either  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  or  between 
the  latter  and  the  surface  of  the  brain.  ( par.  386.) 

[Abtley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  this  chronic  inflammatJOT 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  terminated  in  suppuration  and  caries  of  the  bone  above  it 
She  had  fallen  upon  her  forehead  against  a chest  of  drawers,  which  produced  a small 
wound  and  great  contusion : but  she  got  well,  excepting  some  pain  and  a sense  ol 
weight  in  the  head,  which  continued  to  increase,  became  very  severe,  and  at  the  end  ol 
eight  months  she  was  attacked  with  epilepsy.  She  had  then  a purulent  discharge  from 
the  nose  and  ears,  which  relieved  her ; but  it  ceased  after  three  days,  and  she  was  as 
bad  as  ever.  This  occurred  again  and  again.  But  she  got  worse,  lost  her  appetite,  had 
very  distressiug  pain  in  the  head,  especially  at  the  part  where  the  blow  had  lx‘en  re 
ceived,  which  was  increased  by  pressure.  She  slept  but  little,  became  veiy  irritable,  and 
was  often  convulsed  on  the  slightest  disturbance.  At  last  she  was  quite  comatose,  ano 


(a)  Bulletin  do  la  Faculte  dc  Mcdccinc,  No.  19. — 1812. 
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len  Bincii  of  St.  Thomas’s,  whose  patient  she  was,  cut  through  the  scalp,  but  did  not 
iiserve  any  disease  in  the  pericraniinn  or  bone.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  at 
•St  afforded  some  relief;  but  it  became  fetid,  the  pericranium  separated,  the  bone  was 
irious,  and  an  aperture  in  it  allowed  the  passage^  of  pus  at  every  pulsation  of  the 
irain.  A trephine  was  therefore  applied  to  render  its  escape  more  ready ; and,  on  the 
uinoval  of  the  bone,  the  dura  mater  was  found  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  She  died  next 
ly,  about  nineteen  months  after  the  accident,  (p.  326-28.) 

I have  seen  sevei’al  cases  of  this  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  always  a very 
rious  disease,  and  very  difficult  of  control ; often  indeed  entirely  unmanageable.  The 
itieiit  goes  on  slowly  from  bad  to  worse,  sometimes  with  intervals  of  improvement, 
metimes  without,  and  will  frequently  live  in  a state  of  constant  suffering  for  many 
lonths. — J.  F.  S.] 

405.  Acute  Injiamination  of  the  Brain  {Encephalitis  acuta  traumatica) 
jgins  immediately  after  the  injury,  with  severe,  constant,  increasing  pain 
the  head,  uneasiness,  sleeplessness ; the  eyes  are  red,  intolerant  of  light, 
\e  pupils  contracted,  countenance  red,  the  carotids  beat  actively,  the  head 
hot,  the  pulse  full,  hard,  and  vibrating.  Contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
[e  face,  and  of  tlie  whole  body,  and  severe  violent  delirium  ensue.  If  the 
lamination  do  not  subside,  it  may  be  fatal  by  its  severity,  by  the  gorging 
the  brain  with  blood,  and  paralysing  of  the  brain  thereby  ; or  it  goes  on 
[suppuration  ; symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  constant  sleepiness,  but 
ten  broken  by  delirium,  and  all  the  above-described  symptoms  {par.  403) 
|me  on,  and  death  ensues.  On  dissection,  the  brain  is  found  full  of  blood, 
I medullary  part  reddened,  and,  when  cut  through,  a quantity  of  bloody 
lints,  and  even  extravasated  blood  ; collections  of  pus  may  also  be  noticed 
] various  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  substance. 

|406.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  {Encephalitis  chronica  trau- 
itica)  frequently  comes  on  very  late ; its  symptoms  are  commonly  de- 
lotive,  and,  at  the  first,  easily  overlooked ; often  showing  intermission  or 
lission.  Bodily  and  mental  depression,  continued  headache,  febrile 
Jiverings,  and  the  like  occur  for  a shorter  or  longer  time ; and  with  the 
ping  of  the  inflammation  into  suppuration,  the  disturbance  of  the  brain 
jomes  greater,  or  symptoms  of  compression  come  on.  Examination  after 
ith  shows  either  a defined  or  diffused  collection  of  pus  in  the  substance, 
[on  tlie  surface,  of  the  brain  (1). 

(1)  It  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  length  of  time  which  abscess  in  the  brain  has 
sted  before  it  produces  symptoms,  as  its  only  indications  are  the  symptoms  of  com- 
5sion,  which  come  on  two  or  three,  or  three  or  four  days  previous  to  death.  The 
; of  the  abscess  often  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  cannot  have  been  formed  in  the  few 
j’S  during'  which  symptoms  have  existed ; and  its  situation  seems  to  have  material 
luence  on  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
|tof  the  brain  immediately  compressed.  Thus  a large  abscess  may  exist  in  the  upper 
Its  of  the  brain,  which  probably  has  occupied  some  time  in  its  formation,  yet  symp- 
lis  of  pressure  appear  only  two  or  three  days  before  death.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
Inaller,  or  even  a small  abscess  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  near  the  origin  of  the 
Ives  will  produce  symptoms,  probably  at  any  earlier  period,  which  are  more  decided 
I severe.  Hence  though  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  death  from  abscess  in  the  brain, 
rarious  periods  after  the  reception  of  an  injury,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
|:ie88  has  existed  during  any  very  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  though  it  has 
Ibably  commenced  its  formation  much  before  its  existence  was  suspected, 
lometiraes  the  abscess  in  the  brain  appears  to  be  sympathetic,  with  irritation  and 
Ipuration  of  the  dura  mater ; a good  example  of  which  is  presented  by  tbe  following 
hE  under  the  care  of  my  friend  Green  (a) A boy,  aged  twelve  years,  was  admitted 
f Thoma.s’s  Hospital,  Oct.  26,  1827,  having  ten  weeks  previously  received  a blow 
l:ne  forehead,  followed  by  abscess,  from  which  several  ounces  of  pus  were  discharged 
puncture ; and  he  recovered.  Three  weeks  before  his  admission  he  had  an  epileptic 

(o)  Lancet,  1827-28.  vol.  i.  p.  687,  88. 
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fit,  which  was  followed  by  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  His  liml)s  were  shrunk  • 
his  face  pale,  his  eye  peculiarly  wild,  his  countenance  peevish  and  anxious.  He  was 
restless  and  irritable,  and  when  spoken  to  he  would  only  scream  out,  “ my  head  aches,” 
putting  his  hand  at  the  same  time  to  his  forehead.  The  scalp  was  hot,  but  the  surfSs 
generally  cool ; the  pupils  especially  the  right,  much  dilated ; pulse  small  and  120.  lie 
could  not  move  either  of  the  left  limbs ; the  motions  were  very  fetid,  and  passed  in. 
voluntarily,  as  did  also  the  urine.  He  pointed  to  what  he  wanted,  rather  than  asked  i 

for  it.  His  head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved;  leeches  and  cold  lotion  to  be  applied.  Chalk  ; 

mixture  to  check  the  action  of  his  bowels,  and  a drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  i 
rubbed  in  nightly.  The  leeches  were  repeated  on  the  next  day.  Nov.  2.— The  pain  i 
in  the  head  still  severe ; but  he  moves  his  left  side  more  freely.  On  the  .^ith  his  gum*. , 
were  affected  by  the  mercury ; the  headache  only  at  intervals,  and  the  heat  of  the  ^Ip  . 
diminished  ; a blister  was  put  on  the  occiput.  A week  after  he  was  capable  of  retainiim  \ 
both  stools  and  urine,  and  the  powers  of  motion  were  improved ; but  the  headache  was  < 
very  severe ; the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ; pulse  still  quick  and  small,  and  i 
the  surface  quickly  cooling  when  exposed.  The  mercurial  friction  was  now  left  oS.  t 
Another  blister  was  applied  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  on  the  19t/i  he  was  ordered  ^ 
dec.  cinch,  jjss.  acid.  mur.  tTIviij.  t.  d.  A puffiness  soon  after  began  to  appear  above  the  t 
cicatrix,  and  extended  to  the  left  eyelid ; and  on  the  26<A  distinct  fluctuation  being  felt,  t, 
a lancet  was  passed  into  it,  and  blood  flowed  freely,  as  from  opening  a vein,  without  any  y 
pus,  but  after  a minute  ceased  spontaneously.  A deeper  wound  was  then  made,  and  d 
about  half-an-ounce  of  cheesy  matter  escaped.  A poultice  was  applied,  and  a dose  of  * 
calomel  given.  A slight  discharge  of  pus  followed,  but  in  three  or  four  days  the  wound  J 
healed.  He  continued  still  very  irritable  ; but  the  headache  varied,  and  when  most  violent  ■ 
the  pupils  were  dilated.  On  the  18t/i  Dec.  pus  was  again  discharged  from  the  forehead,  < 
and  also  at  the  left  angle  of  the  jaw ; the  bowels  were  much  relaxed ; he  gradually  1 
sunk  and  died  on  the  31st.  Examination. — The  scalp  was  found  to  form  the  fronti 
boundary  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  their  external  table  being  entirely  absorbed ; but  therei 
was  little  pus.  The  inner  table  was  almost  perforated  in  many  places,  and  completely! 
in  one,  but  there  was  not  any  pus  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  which  was  vascnlmjfi 
especially  over  the  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  was  full  of  pus,  and  lined  with  or- 1 
ganised  lymph;  both  the  lateral,  the  inferior  longitudinal,  and  inferior  petrosal  sinnsen 
were  also  distended  with  pus ; in  the  right  lateral  was  a hard  plug  of  lymph  at  the  part  i 
where  it  turned  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  left  was  filled  with  lymph  to  the  laccrateti 
hole ; the  orifices  of  many  of  the  veins  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  to  some  distant^ 
from  it,  were  filled  with  pus : the  pia  mater  was  loaded  with  blood.  A small  absce* 
was  on  the  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  near  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  but  not  com-: 
municating  with  it.  In  the  left  lobe  of  tbe  cerebellum  was  a large  abscess.  Tbert. 
were  also  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  one  in  the  left  kidney,  and  a few  small  ulcers  on  theV 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  ■ 

Prochaska  (a)  has  also  mentioned  a similar  case  of  a boy  struck  on  the  head  by  thnjl 
handle  of  a winch,  whilst  drawing  water  from  a well.  He  received  a slight  woundhfl 
which  soon  healed ; but  he  suffered  much  headache,  became  dull  and  heavy,  and  aften| 
some  weeks  was  attacked  occasionally  with  convulsions  of  the  whole  body,  wbiofcjl 
ceased  spontaneously.  Rather  more  than  four  months  after  he  fell  suddenly  into  th* 
same  state,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  that  condition  a week  after.  Under 
ment  he  began  to  recover  the  use  of  the  paralytic  hand  and  foot,  and  both  to  see  an<i 
talk  better.  After  some  days,  a soft,  fluctuating  swelling,  without  pain  or  redness,  sf  i 
peared  on  the  forehead,  where  the  blow  had  been  received,  and,  when  cut  into,  a larg,; 
quantity  of  black  half-coagulated  blood  was  discharged,  and  the  frontal  bone  felt  rough  t 
the  finger.  At  every  daily  dressing  there  was  a free  discharge  of  similar  blood.  _Soo-^ 
after  he  had  very  severe  bleeding  from  the  nose,  whieh  relieved  the  headache ; it  n 
curred  every  day  till  the  fourth,  on  the  morning  of  which  he  sunk  into  a deep  sleeti- 
broken  only  by  convulsions,  and  in  the  evening  he  died. 

The  examination  showed  the  frontal  bone  rough  and  porous  opposite  the  swellipf ' 
the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  loaded  with  blood,  and  pressure  upon  the  longitndin  , 
sinus  caused  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  porous  frontal  bone,  the  sinus  itself  | 
several  openings  into  the  diploe,  behind  the  injured  part  of  the  bone  through  which  tl 
blood  passed.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  the  dura  mater  adhered  so  nm 
to  the  brain,  that  they  could  not  be  separated  without  tearing.  The  cortical  part  of  t 
brain  was  here  very  thin  ; the  convolutions  had  nearly  disappeared  ; and  beneath  it^ 
a large  oval  swelling,  hard  but  fluctuating,  over  the  left  ventricle,  extending  througho 
the  whole  hemisphere,  and  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  transverse  extent  of  the  sku 
(a)  Observationcs  Pathologies,  sect.  iv.  Caa.  tcrl. ; in  Opera  Minora.  Vienns,  1800. 
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. that  it  thrust  the  /ah  much  to  tlie  right,  and  compressed  the  right  hemisphere.  The 
avity  of  the  left  ventricle  was  almost  entirely  destroyed;  the  left  striated  body  flat- 
eued,  and  the  optic  bed,  septum  lucidum,  corpus  callosum,  and  junction  or  the  op  ic 
■erves  were  driven  much  to  the  right.  The  size  of  the  right  ventricle  w^  diminished, 
lud  it  contained  little  fluid.  The  medullary  substance  was  very  soft  around  the  swelling, 

) that  the  latter,  which  was  distinctly  encysted,  and  contained  much  pus,  was  readily 
arned  out  of  it  with  the  finger.  In  the  right  hemisphere  the  medullary  matter  was 
ery  firm.] 

407.  The  symptoms  and  course  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  brain 
nd  its  membranes  may  be  variously  modified,  by  the  simultaneous  attack 

both  brain  and  membranes,  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  exist- 
:ig  pressure  of  the  brain  from  depressed  bone,  or  by  previous  concussion 
the  brain. 

408.  The  prognosis  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  pos- 
bility  of  removing  its  causes.  If  the  inflammation  continue,  it  runs  on 

suppuration,  and  then  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  collection  of 
us  depends  whether  it  can  be  removed  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first 
uty  of  tlie  Surgeon  to  examine  closely  the  part  of  the  head  on  which  the 
sternal  violence  has  acted,  and  if  splinters,  indents,  and  so  on  be  present, 
iey  must  be  removed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down. 

409.  The  inflammation  requires  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
ieeding  from  the  arm,  in  the  jugular  vein,  leeches  to  the  head,  to  the 
eck,  of  which  the  bleeding  should  be  kept  up  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
ur  hours,  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  leeches ; internally,  antiphlo- 
Stic  purgatives,  calomel  in  smart  doses  (1),  and  especially  the  continual 
plication  of  ice  or  of  Schmucker’s  solution,  (four  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
tash,  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  ten  pints 
water,)  no  remedies  being  so  efficient  as  cold  fomentations  to  prevent 
ammation.  They  must,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  prophylactic  bleedings, 

! from  the  first  employed  in  every  injury  of  the  head  in  which  inflamma- 
on  of  the  brain  is  to  be  feared  (2). 

[[(1)  In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  principal  reli- 
ce is  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  mercury,  till  it  produces  ptyalism ; soon  after  the  appear- 
ce  of  which  the  symptoms  begin  to  be  less  severe,  and  therefore  the  more  quicldy  the 
astitution  can  be  affected,  the  more  favourable  may  be  the  expected  results.  On  this 
bount  the  calomel  should  be  given  in  two-grain  doses,  every  eight,  six,  or  even  four 
[urs,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  even  rubbing  in  mercurial  oint- 
tnt  may  be  also  employed  twice  or  thrice  a day.  So  soon  as  the  mercurial  fetor  of  the 
kath  is  observed,  and  the  gums  begin  to  separate  from  the  teeth,  it  will  be  seen  that 
It  constitution  is  beginning  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  mercury,  and  then  the  quantity 
Ven  or  rubbed  in  must  be  diminished  to  that  only  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
Ircnrial  action. 

12)  After  free  evacuations  of  blood,  which  I think  are  most  effectual  when  local,  by 
pping  on  the  nape,  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  a large  blister  over  the  whole  scalp,  or 
Ithe  nape,  if  the  scalp  be  wounded,  is  often  extremely  beneficial. — J.  F.  S.] 

410.  If,  with  this  treatment  persisted  in  with  sufficient  energy,  and  for 
oper  length  of  time,  the  symptoms  of  gorging  and  inflammation  of  the 
lain  continue  undiminished,  or  rather  if  they  gradually  increase,  especially 
nen  the  bared  bone  shews  a grayish  colour  and  change  in  its  texture, 
spanning  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  some 

se,  as  a splinter  or  extravasated  blood,  exists  witliin  the  skull,  which 
eps  up  the  inflammation,  and  renders  all  treatment  useless,  but  may  be 
Jnd  out  and  removed  by  trepanning. 

41 1 . If  the  symptoms  of  suppuration  have  already  appeared,  the  prog- 
S13  is  very  unsatisfactory  indeed ; there  is,  however,  the  simple  possibility 
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of  rescuing  the  patient  by  the  speedy  application  of  the  trepan  upon  the  spot 
where  he  first  suffered  the  inflammatory  pain.  Generally,  however,  in  these 
eases,  if  tlie  suppuration  be  much  extended,  the  trepan  must  be  applied  in  ' 
several  places,  the  dura  mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself  cut  into,  if 
pus  be  collected  beneath  it.  Trepanning,  however,  can  in  any  possible 
way  only  be  useful  when  the  pus  is  found  circumscribed  between  the  skull 
and  dura  mater.  In  outpourings  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  is  useless 
and  in  collections  of  pus  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  even  after 
the  dura  mater  has  been  cut  into,  the  seat  of  the  pus  cannot  be  well  deter- 
mined. Many  observations,  however,  show  satisfactory  results  even  in  such 
extreme  cases. 

The  cases  of  La  Pevronie  and  Dupuytren,  in  which  abscess  in  the  brain  was  punoi 
tured,  have  been  already  noticed,  {par.  400,  note.') 

In  reference  to  abscesses  in  the  brain  found  on  dissection,  and  the  opening  of  which. 
have  confirmed  tlieir  position,  see  La  Peyronie  {a),  Roux  (6),  Velpeau  {c). 

412.  Everything  depends  on  averting  the  slow  insidious  inflammation  of 
the  brain  which  occurs  at  a later  period.  In  every  injury  of  the  headj 
the  patient  is  therefore  to  be  closely  watched,  the  antiphlogistic  treat^qp! 
ment,  and  especially  the  cold  fomentations  to  be  long  persisted  in,  and  the  * 
proper  relief  of  the  bowels  attended  to.  If  the  symptoms  already  men-j  j 
tioned  {par.  386)  exist,  the  patient  can  only  be  saved,  if  the  suppuration  be  i 
confined  upon  the  dura  mater,  by  a slight  cut  in  the  swelling  there  formed, 
and  by  trepanning.  But  if  the  outpoured  pus  overspread  the  greater  part 
of  the  dura  mater  or  of  the  brain,  every  kind  of  treatment  is  generally 
useless. 

413.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  oftentimes  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  arise  from  bilious  and  otliet 
impurities  in  the  bowels,  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 


B.— OF  PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRAIN.  , 

414.  Pressure  of  the  Brain  {Compressio  Cerebri,  Lat. ; Bruch  da*- 
Gehirnes,  Germ. ; Compression  du  Cerveau,  Fr.)  may  be  produced  by 
outpouring  of  blood,  lymph,  or  pus,  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull ; by 
depression  of  pieces  of  bone  or  by  foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  1 , 
within  the  skull.  ^ 

The  general  symptoms  of  pressure  of  the  brain  vary  according  to  the.* 
degree  of  pressure.  In  a slight  case  the  patient  feels  a dull  headache,  . 
faintness,  singing  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  sight,  wide  pupils,  difficult  volun-  - . 
tary  motions,  deafness,  loss  of  memory.  In  a more  severe  degree,  he  lies  s 
in  a deep  sleep,  from  which  he  cannot  be  waked,  his  breathing  is  snoring  (1)  ' ^ 
and  difficult ; the  pulse  full,  hard,  and  irregular ; the  pupils  wide,  and  the  t 
eyes  fixed  ; there  is  palsy,  convulsions,  involuntary  discharge  of  the  stools  > . 
and  urine,  a peculiar  stiffness  of  the  neck,  as  if  the  head  were  nailed  to  the  « • 
trunk  ; not  unfrequently  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  ears,  and  high  fever  i 
are  present.  In  the  greatest  degree  the  patient  dies  apoplectic. 

[(1)  Guthrie  makes  some  very  good  observations  on  the  uncertainty  of  snoring  as  a i 
symptom  of  compression ; and  also  mentions  a peculiar  whiflf  or  puff  at  the  corner  of  the  » 
mouth,  which  I have  often  seen,  and  do  not  think  is  to  be  considered  a special  symptom  s 
of  injured  brain.  “ Stertorous  breathing,”  says  he,  “ has  always  been  considered  a sign 


(n)  Memoires  de  I’Academie  deChirurgic,vol.  i. 
p 319. 


SArehives  (Joncralcs  de  Mcdecine,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  Si- 
Above  cited,  p.  85. 
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of  extravasation  causing  compression  of  the  brain  ; I have,  however,  seen  many  cases  of 
slight  extravasation,  with  partial  loss  of  power  of  one  half  of  the  body,  accompanied  by 
great  numbness,  without  any  stertor  in  breathing ; although  I have  never  seen  a well- 
marked  ease  of  large  extravasation  vyithout  it,  or  another  peculiarity  of  breathing  which 
is  less  thought  of,  although  an  equally  characteristic  and  dangerous  sign  of  such  mischief 
having  taken  place,  when  it  is  permanent ; I allude  to  a peculiar  whiff  or  pufi  from  the 
; corner  of  the  mouth,  as  if  the  patient  were  smoking,  and  which,  when  observed  among 
other  urgent  symptoms,  is  usually  followed  by  death.  Stertorous  breathing,  and  the 
; whiff  or  puff  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  are  presumed  to  indicate  an  injury  to  the  cere- 
' bro-spinal  axis  as  well  as  to  the  cerebrum ; but  whether  the  injury  is  direct  or  indirect 
is  uncertain,  although  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  extravasation  or  laceration.  When 
the  breathing  is  only  oppressed,  or  laboured,  or  heavy,  neither  extravasation  nor  lesion 
: to  any  extent  can  in  general  be  discovered  after  death.”  (p.  17.)] 


415.  The  following  general  circumstances  point  out  the  causes  of  pres- 
; sure  of  the  brain.  In  fracture  of  the  skull  with  impression,  the  surgeon 
i discovers  it  by  the  sight  and  touch.  In  extravasation  of  the  blood,  the 
(symptoms  appear  most  commonly  some  time,  some  minutes  or  hours,  after 
(the  injury.  When  the  extravasation  at  once  produces  symptoms  it  is 
(generally  fatal.  The  seat  of  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  dura 
\matcr  and  the  skull,  beneath  the  dura  mater,  under  the  pia  mater,  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  in  the  ventricles,  or  on  several  other  places  at  once, 
but  no  definite  symptoms  mark  the  particular  spot.  Only  in  extravasation 
of  blood  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater  is  the  pericranium  always 
less  attached,  and  in  trepanning  the  bone  does  not  bleed,  so  that  even  from 
the  very  onset  of  the  extravasation  its  existence  may  be  determined  by  that 
•circumstance.  In  elderly  persons,  however,  these  signs  are  less  certain. 
Serous  or  purulent  extravasation  always  takes  place  some  time  after  the  pre- 
vious accident,  after  symptoms  of  irritation,  inflammation,  or  concussion 
bave  come  on.  If  the  extravasation  be  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
skull,  a circumscribed  swelling  is  produced  externally  by  the  separation  of 
the  pericranium,  (^par.  386.) 

416.  The  prognosis  of  pressure  on  the  brain  depends  on  its  degree,  its 
».uses  on  the  accompanying  injuries,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
rent. What  relates  to  impression  of  the  skull  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Extravasation  of  blood  in  young  subjects  and  in  small  quantities  may  be 
lispersed.  Outpouring  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  at  its 
)ase  is  generally  fatal.  If  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  be  accompanied 
vith  pressure,  the  prognosis  is  so  much  the  more  unsatisfactory. 

417.  The  treatment  of  pressure  of  the  brain  consists  in  the  removal  of 
ts  causes  and  in  preventing  inflammation.  In  impressions  of  the  skull  or 
I'hen  foreign  bodies  have  penetrated  from  without  into  its  cavity,  tlie 
ules  already  laid  down  must  be  employed. 

[The  use  of  calomel  to  ptyalism,  as  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  inflammation  of 
«ie  brain,  {par.  409,)  is  here  also  indispensably  necessary. — J.  P.  S.j 


418.  Extravasation  of  blood  may  be  removed  either  by  absorption  or 
y trepanning.  The  absorption  may  be  attempted  if  the  symptoms  be 
light,  do  not  increase,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  extravasation  be  probably 
nconnected  with  any  external  injury.  The  means  employed  for  this  pur- 
ose  are  repeated  blood-lettings,  purging,  and  cold  fomentations. 

419.  If  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  be  severe,  if  they  do  not  subside 
nder  active  antiphlogistic  and  derivative  means,  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  in- 
reasc,  if  there  be  on  the  head  any  injured  part  at  which  the  violence  ha’s  es- 
ecially  acted,  which  is  painful  or  swollen,  and  if  it  be  found  by  a cut  that 
e pericranium  is  not  attached  but  loose,  then  that  part  must  be  trepanned 
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Tlie  patient  is  often  attacked  with  giddiness  at  that  part  of  the  head  wliere 
extravasation  has  taken  place.  I'hat  it  is  met  with  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  which  palsy  occurs,  or  that  the  palsy  of  a particular  part  points 
out  the  seat  of  extravasation  is  an  opinion  not  generally  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. If  the  extravasation  be  not  found  on  one  application  of  the  trepan, 
another  part  may  be  trepanned  where  external  violence  has  equally  ope- 
rated. If  the  extravasation  be  beneath  the  skull,  it  flows  out  after  tre- 
panning (1);  bleeding  from  the  diploe  must,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  it.  If  the  dura  mater  be  stretched,  violet-coloured,  fluctuating,  it 
may  be  divided  by  a suitable  cross  cut.  If  the  extravasation  be  beneath 
the  pia  mater,  it  also  must  be  cut  into  (2). 

Pressure  of  the  brain  from  pus  and  lymph  have  been  already  treated  of 
in  considering  inflammation  of  that  organ  and  its  membranes.  (/)ar.  400  and 
411.) 

[(1)  This  is  a very  incorrect  statement.  The  blood  rarely,  if  ever,  flows  out  after  the 
trepan  has  been  applied.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  coagulated ; and,  therefor^ 
though  a little  bloody  serum  may  escape,  the  bulk  of  the  blood  still  remains  upon  the 
dura  mater,  and  always  requires  removal  by  careful  scraping  with  an  eyed  probe,  or 
with  the  edge  of  a spatula  where  it  can  be  easily  reached.  But  the  clot  generally  stick* 
so  fast,  that  the  dura  mater  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  it ; and,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  cases,  suppuration  of  the  surface  of  that  membrane  is  the  usual  consequence 
— J.  F.  s. 

(2)  There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Surgeons  of  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  puncturing  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  when  extravasatM 
blood  is  presumed  to  be  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  ; and  I must  confess  1 am 
rather  disposed  to  hgree,  for  the  reasons  presently  given,  with  those  who  think  little 
advantage  likely  to  result  from  cutting  through  the  dura  mater.  The  subject,  however, 
is  so  important,  that  it  is  right  to  state  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  different  practices.  Pott  is  in  favour  of  puncturing  the  dara  mater.  He  • 
says : — “ If  the  disease  lies  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  mere  perforation  of  the  sknll 
can  do  nothing ; and  therefore,  if  the  symptoms  are  pressing,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  • 
division  of  the  outer  of  these  membranes.  The  division  of  the  dura  mater  is  an  operatitm  i 
which  I have  several  times  seen  done  by  others,  and  have  often  done  myself ; I have  seen 
it  and  have  found  it  now  and  then  successful ; and  from  those  instances  of  success,  am  i 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  its  being  sometimes  done.”  He  does  not,  how-  - 
ever,  withhold  the  fact,  that  “ wounds  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  by  whatever  body  • : 
inflicted  or  in  whatever  manner  made,  have  always  been  deemed  and  (which  is  more  to 
the  purpose)  have  always  been  found  to  have  been  hazardous.”  (p.  260.) 

He  also  observes,  that  “ when  the  extravasation  is  situated  between  the  meninges,  or  : ' 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  appearance  is  not  the  same  ” (as  when  between  the  dura  ..  . 
mater  and  skull.)  “ In  this  case  there  is  no  discharge  upon  removing  the  bone ; and  the  < / 
dura  mater,  instead  of  being  flaccid  and  readily  obeying  the  motion  of  the  blood,  api>ears  ' 
full  and  turgid,  has  little  or  no  motion,  and  pressing  hard  against  the  edges  of  the  per- 
foration rises  into  a kind  of  spheroidal  form  in  the  hole  of  the  perforated  bone.  If  the  ^ 
extravasation  be  of  the  limpid  kind,  the  membrane  retains  its  natural  colour ; but  if  it  ?:• 
be  either  purely  fluid  blood,  or  blood  coagulated,  and  the  subject  young,  the  colour  of 
the  membrane  is  so  altered  by  what  lies  under  it,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  is  always  ' 
determinable  from  this  circumstance.”  (pp.  204,  65.) 

Brodie  holds  that  there  are  cases  in  which  puncturing  the  dura  mater  is  warrantable. 

He  says  (a) ; — “ We  may  regard  it  as  a general  rule,  that  an  operation  is  not  applicable  to 
cases  of  compression  of  the  brain  from  internal  extravasation.  But  there  are  few  gener^ 
rules  in  Surgery  to  which  some  exceptions  may  not  be  made.  Let  us  suppose  a case  m 
which  a considerable  portion  of  bone  has  been  already  removed,  in  which  the  dura  mater 
is  seen  exposed,  of  a blue  colour,  lifted  up  by  a collection  of  blood  beneath  it,  and  bul^g 
as  it  were  into  the  aperture  which  has  been  made  iu  the  cranium.  Are  we  justified  m 
puncturing  the  dura  mater  for  tlie  purpose  of  allowing  the  extravasation  to  escape . 
Every  thing  that  we  see  of  wounds  of  the  dura  mater  tends  to  prove  the  very 
danger  of  this  kind  of  injury.  The  dura  mater  should  never  be  wantonly  punctured, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  iu  what  may  be  regarded  as  desperate  cases,  it  must  be  ngnt 

(n)  Cited  at  head  of  Article. 
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i to  give  the  patient  the  chance,  small  as  it  may  be,  which  the  division  of  the  dm  a mater 
I aflbrds  him.  The  combination  of  circumstances  wliich  would  lead  to  such  an  operation 
I must  be  very  rare,  but  it  may  occur  nevertheless,  and  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  to 
b meet  it."  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  mentions  two  cases  : A child  of  eighteen  months 

r old,  under  the  care  of  Chevalikr,  had  a blow  on  the  head,  lay  insensible,  aM  was  con- 
I vulsed.  No  wound  existed,  but  the  fontanel  appearing  somewhat  elevated,  Chevalier 
i raised  the  skin  above  the  membrane  forming  it,  and  exposed  the  dura  mater,  beneath 
^ which  the  purple  colour  of  the  blood  Avas  plainly  seen.  He  therefore  made  a ^retul 
I puncture,  and  “ the  blood  issued  at  first  with  considerable  force,  spouting  to  the  distance 
I of  a foot.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  escaped ; the  symptoms  were  immediately 
3 relieved,  and  the  child  recovered.”  A ivoraan  who  had  fallen  down  the  stairs  of  a cellar, 
,■  was  under  Ogle’s  care,  who  found  her  without  wound,  and  lying  as  if  in  a fit  of  apoplexy, 
itbut  “ she  flinched  very  much  when  pressure  was  made  on  one  spot  near  Ae  anterior  Md 
;•  superior  angle  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones.”  He  divided  the  scalp,  applied  the  trephine, 
> and  “ the  dura  mater  of  a dark  colour  rose  into  the  opening  nearly  as  high  as  the  external 
v surface  of  the  cranium.”  He  made  a puncture  in  it,  which  “ was  instantly  followed  by 
a stream  or  jet  of  blood  which  spirted  out  to  the  height  of  some  feet.  Immediately  on 
:the  blood  being  discharged,  the  woman,  who  till  that  moment  had  continued  totally  insen- 
jsible,  opened  her  eyes.  After  looking  about  her  apparently  amazed,  she  exclaimed, 
i ‘ What’s  the  matter  ? what  are  you  doing  with  me  ?’  and  was  able  to  give  a clear 
jaccount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred.  From  this  time  she  recovered 
.without  any  untoward  symptom.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped  through  the  opening  of  the  dura  mater,  but  Ogle  supposes  it  to  have 
[been  about  three  quarters  of  an  ounce.”  (p.  388-91.) 

John  Hunter  properly  observes  (a): — “The  dura  mater  must  not  be  perforated 
'without  good  grounds ; we  should  be  as  certain  that  there  is  fluid  contained  under  the 
\dura  mater,  as  we  were  certain  of  the  necessity  of  applying  the  trepan  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  all  cases  where  I have  seen  the  dura  mater  wounded,  it  was  by  a crucial 
incision,  and  the  patients  have  all  died.  When  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  dura  mater, 
I Avould  recommend  making  a simple  incision,  for  this  would  be  more  likely  to  heal  by 
tlie  first  intention,  and  we  could  then  move  the  edges  to  one  side,  and  see  if  there  Avere 
any  injury  below.  Whenever  I have  seen  the  dura  mater  opened,  the  brain  has  worked 
through  the  opening,  and  the  patients  have  died.”  (pp.  494,  95.) 

“ If  blood  be  not  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull,”  says  Astley  Cooper,  “ do 
not  puncture  the  dura  mater  to  seek  for  it ; it  is  of  no  use,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated 
and  will  not  escape,  and  it  is  seated  under  the  pia  mater,  or  in  the  brain  itself.”  (p.  289.) 

Abernethy  was  used  to  make  the  following  observations  (b)  in  reference  to  punctur- 
ing the  membranes  for  presumed  extravasation : — “ Are  you  warranted  to  ti’ephine  to  let 
out  the  blood  from  between  the  meninges  ? This  is  a very  difficult  question,  and  I would 
Qot  undertake  to  reply  to  it.  I think  we  are  not  warranted ; there  may  be  symptoms, 
but  the  bone  not  injured,  and  the  vessels  may  be  burst  in  the  brain.  Are  we  then  to 
Tephine  at  a hazard  ? If  we  do,  we  shall  find  the  brain  thrust  up  as  if  there  were  blood  ; 
ive  must  then  puncture,  but  if  it  is  any  time  from  the  accident  we  shall  not  be  able  to  let 
ill  the  blood  out,  it  is  grumous,  not  coagulated,  but  as  if  it  were  mixed  ; I have,  how- 
;ver,  seen  it  coagulated.  Here  we  shall  have  inflammation,  and  we  have  taken  away 
X)th  the  support  of  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  I will  tell  you  a 

“ Case. — A woman  had  a thump  of  the  head  ; she  was  in  a state  of  apoplexy,  but  the 
Aone  was  not  broken.  This  occurred  in  a country  toAvn,  and  the  older  surgeons  said  they 
vould  not  trephine ; but  a young  man  who  was  also  called  in,  said  that  the  symptoms 
vere  so  indisputable,  that  he  would  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  trepanned  her,  and 
bund  the  dura  mater  thrust  up  through  the  opening ; he  put  in  a lancet,  and  eight  or 
line  ounces  of  blood  gushed  out.  Immediately  the  woman,  who  had  been  cold  and  like 
i corpse,  sat  up  and  hallooed  out,  ‘ What  are  you  doing  ?’  ” 

Laavrence  observes  : — “ When  blood  is  elfiised  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  sur- 
‘ace  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  collected  into  one  spot,  but  is  diffused  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
irain  generally,  and  then  we  cannot  get  at  it.  When  the  blood  is  effused  on  the  external 
■urface  of  the  dura  mater,  it  is  collected  in  one  spot,  because  it  is  confined  by  the  adhe- 
■lons  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull ; but  when  effused  within  the  cavity  on  the 
ntemal  side  of  the  dura  mater,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  its  extension,  so  that  it  diffuses 
^If  generally  over  the  brain.  I believe  we  may  say,  therefore,  as  a general  rule,  that 
f we  make  a perforation  through  the  skull  in  expectation  of  letting  out  blood  that  may 
>e  effused  under  it,  and  find  none,  but  that  the  skull  adheres  in  the  natural  way  to  the 


(a)  Lectures,  Palmer’s  Edition,  vol.  i. 


(6)  MS.  Lectures. 
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dura  mater,  we  shall  do  no  good  by  opening  the  dura  mater  in  expectation  of  letting  out 
the  blood  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  under  it.”  (p.  525.  j 

The  advantage  gained  by  trepanning,  in  cases  where  extravasation  of  blood  is  pre»  , 
sumed  to  have  occurred,  is,  as  far  as  1 have  had  the  opportunity  of  ol)6erving,  very 
slight,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  blood  be  poured  out  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  between  the  membranes  themselves,  between  the  pia  mater 
and  the  brain,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  or  in  its  cavities.  Only  when  the 
outpouring  is  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater  is  there  the  least  probability  of  material 
benefit ; and  even  here  it  mainly  depends  on  the  blood  being  shed  at  one  particular  spot, 
so  as  to  form  a lump,  for  if  it  spread  thinly  to  a large  extent,  as  commonly  happens,  it 
cannot  be  got  at.  Hence  is  it,  that  when  the  blow  has  been  received  upon  the  temple, 
upon  or  near  the  track  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  there  is  greater  hope  of 
a successful  result  than  at  any  other  part ; though  even  there  doubtful.  The  trephinft 
however,  ought  always  to  be  applied  when  there  is  reasonable  presumption  of  that  vessel 
having  been  burst  or  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  shock ; and  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  when  the  bone  has  been,  under  such  circumstances,  removed,  and  the  artery,  at 
usually  happens,  is  found  bleeding  fiercely,  as  in  one  of  Abernethy’s  cases,  it  ceases  to  do 
so  immediately  the  clot  has  been  cleared  away.  Perhaps  also  it  may  be  advisable,  when 
the  blow  has  been  received  on  the  track  of  a sinus,  to  trepan  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
ascertain  the  existence  of  any  out-poured  blood. 

Another  occurrence,  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  which  cannot  be  ascertained  before 
operation,  renders  trepanning  of  still  more  doubtful  success,  to  wit,  the  tearing  of  a vessel  , 
by  the  counter-shock,  at  some  part  far  distant  from  that  where  the  blow  has  been  received ; 
thus  the  right  side,  or  the  crown,  or  the  front  of  the  head  may  have  been  struck,  and 
the  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  the  left  side,  at  the  base,  or  on  the  back  of  the  head;  ; 
circumstances  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  the  blood  has  been  cleared  away,  if  ‘ 
it  have  been  poured  out  in  one  particular  spot,  there  is  always  a corresponding  hollow 
by  the  thrusting  down  of  the  dura  mater  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ; in  one  of  f 
Abeknethy’s  cases  it  was  an  inch  and  a-half  deep.  I have  never  seen  any  depressioij  i 
so  great  as  that ; but  I have  seen  a very  distinct  hollow,  porportionate  to  the  circumscrip-  • 
tion  of  the  clot.  After  the  removal  of  the  clot,  the  dura  mater  which  has  been  thnat  i 
in,  seems  to  hang  loosely  in  the  hollow  of  the  brain ; sometimes  at  first  motionless,  the  ; 
brain  apparently  being  incapable  of  rising  and  effacing  the  hollow,  so  that  hours  may  ' 
pass  by  before  the  brain  and  its  membranes  recover  their  natural  place  and  form ; at  i 
other  times  a little  pulsating  movement  in  the  depressed  dura  mater  is  observed,  whidi  i 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  and  simultaneously  both  it  and  the  brain  rise  up,  the  t 
hollow  disappears,  and  at  every  pulsation  the  dura  mater  is  driven  upwards  and  protrudes  i 
slightly  within  the  aperture  formed  by  the  trepan. — J.  F.  S.] 


C.— OF  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

420.  Concussion  of  the  Brain  ( Commotio  Cerebri,  Lat  ; Erschiit-  - i 
terung  des  Gehirnes,  Germ.  ; Commotion  du  Cerveau,  Fr.)  produces,  im-  • 
mediately  after  the  operation  of  external  violence,  fainting,  stupor,  insenid-  - 
bility,  or  sudden  death.  There  are  various  degrees  of  concussion  of  the  c 
brain  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms : — 

The  person  who  is  struck  by  external  violence,  tumbles  together,  is  un-  - 
conscious,  but  soon  recovers  himself  and  complains  of  confusion  of  his  :• 
ideas,  faintness,  disposition  to  sleep,  singing  and  rushing  in  the  ears.  In  a 
more  severe  degree  of  concussion  the  patient  does  not  so  soon  recover  from 
his  insensibility,  he  lies  motionless  in  a deep  sleep,  his  countenance  is  j^ale, 
limbs  cold,  breathing  easy,  the  pulse  small,  regular  (1)  ; the  eyes  are  insen- 
sible to  light ; the  breathing  often  scarcely  perceptible  ; and  only  a more  or 
less  warm  perspiration  tells  of  feeble  vitality.  When  the  patient  comes 
to  himself  there  often  continues  some  disturbance  of  the  senses ; he  stutters,  - 
cannot  utter  single  words  or  letters  (2) ; one  or  other  limb  of  the  body 
does  not  move  freely ; and  he  has  generally  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  to  him.  In  concussion  there  is  always  more  or  less  - 
severe  vomiting  (3).  In  the  most  severe  degree  of  concussion  the  person 
drops  at  the  very  moment  when  struck,  and  dies  on  the  spot. 


SYMPTOMS— DIAGNOSIS. 
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[(\)  « The  state  of  the  pulse,”  says  Astlf.y  Cooper,  » is  curious,  although,  when  the 
patient  is  undisturbed,  it  is  natural ; it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  be  quickened  if  patient 
is  capable  of  making  any  effort  to  rise,  and  exerts  himself  for  that  purpose.  The  cai  otid 
arteries  sometimes  beat,  under  an  exertion,  with  a force  disproportionate  to  the  other 
arteries  of  the  body ; but  generally  this  symptom  is  not  observed  until  after  a few  hours, 
(p.  254.)  Not  only  is  the  pulse  excited  by  the  patient’s  efl'ort  to  rise,  but  even  the  mere 
shaking  him  to  arouse  him  will  often  produce  quickening  of  the  pulse,  as  I have  seen 
again  and  again. — j.  F.  s.  . j • j 

(2)  Many  curious  instances  are  recorded  of  the  loss  of  memory  in  regard  to  an  acquired 
language,  and  the  re-employment  of  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  patient,  following  con- 
cussion. Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  “ of  a man  who,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
was  found  talking  in  a language  which  was  not  understood,  until  a Welshwoinan  enter- 
ing the  ward,  heard  him  talking  Welsh ; the  blow  on  his  head  having  occasioned  the 
loss  of  his  recollection  of  English.  I once  witnessed  a very  similar  circumstance : — I 
attended  a German  sugar-baker,  with  disease  in  his  brain,  and  when  I first  saw  him,  he 
could  speak  to  me  in  English  ; but  as  his  disease  increased  he  lost  his  English,  and  I was 
obliged  to  have  an  interpreter,  for  he  could  answer  only  in  his  native  tongue.”  (p.  255.) 
Sometimes  the  patient  forms  a new  language  for  himself,  as  in  Larrey’s  case  (a)  of  the 
soldier  wounded  in  the  head,  who  expressed  assent  by  the  word  “ baba,”  instead  of  “ oui,” 
dissent  by  *•  lala,”  and  his  wants  by  “ dada,”  and  “ tata.”  In  other  cases  of  irritation  of 
the  brain,  language  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  and  the  patient  to  have  made  his 
necessities  known  by  manual  signs,  as  in  Cline’s  case.  (p.  418.) 

Hennen  observes ; — “ The  powers  of  speech  are  often  lost,  while  those  of  memory 
remain,  and  the  sight  is  impaired  while  the  hearing  is  perfect,  and  vice  versd.  I have 
met  with  numerous  instances  of  this,  and  have  had  patients  who  told  me  that  they  could 
hear  distinctly  what  I said,  and  distinguish  my  voice  from  that  of  others,  and  have  re- 
peated my  words,  as  a proof  both  of  this  fact  and  of  their  retention  of  memory,  while  they 
could  not  distinguish  my  person,  nor  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts.”  (p.  305.)  He 
also  mentions  a very  remarkable  instance,  after  compound  fracture  with  depression  of 
the  skull  from  gun-shot,  in  which,  though  the  patient  continued  sensible,  lie  lost  the 
power  of  utterance,  and,  although  his  efforts  to  speak  were  continuous,  only  on  the  sixth 
day  did  he  manage  to  “ utter  audibly,  though  with  much  labour,  the  monosyllable  ‘ ther,’ 
to  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  added,  ‘ o ;’  and  for  the  three  next  days,  whenever 
addressed,  he  slowly,  distinctly,  and  in  most  pathetic  tone,  repeated  the  words,  ‘ o ; ther : 
0 ; ther ;’  as  if  to  prove  his  powers  of  pronunciation.  His  general  appearance,  during  all 
this  time  amended  considerably,  and  my  hopes  now  began  to  revive.  I therefore  resolved 
to  ivrite  to  his  family,  and  before  doing  so,  I printed  in  large  characters  on  a sheet  of 
paper  the  following  words,  ‘ Shall  I write  to  your  mother  ?’  that  being  the  wish  which  it 
appeared  to  me  he,  so  long  and  ardently  laboured  to  utter.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  illumination  of  his  countenance  on  reading  these  talismanic  Avords ; he  grasped  and 
pressed  my  hand  with  warmth,  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  every  demonstration  of  having 
obtained  the  boon  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  solicit.”  (p.  308.)  The  recital  of  this 
interesting  case  is  an  ample  proof  of  the  kindness  of  Hennen’s  heart,  and  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  inculcated  the  propriety  of  “ tenderness  and  sympathising  manner”  in  the 
conduct  of  Surgeons  towards  their  patients. 

(3)  To  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  Astley  Cooper  adds : — “ At  first  a torpor 
exists  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  a considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  an  evacuation  • 
but  afterwards  the  fasces  are  involuntarily  discharged : in  a few  hours  the  bladder  is 
distended  from  the  accumulation  of  urine,  which  demands  the  introduction  of  a catheter 
for  its  removal ; but  after  some  time  the  urine  also  passes  involuntarily.”  (p.  254.)] 

421.  The  following  circumstances  distinguish  concussion  from  pressure 
of  the  brain,  depending  on  extravasation  of  blood : the  earlier  or  later  oc- 
currence of  symptoms  in  extravasation  depends  indeed  on  the  quantity  of 
blood  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  is  poured  out ; but  the  symptoms 
once  set  in  increase  or  continue  in  the  same  degree.  In  concussion 
which  immediately  follows  external  violence  the  patient  usually  recovers 
himself  in  some  degree.  In  extravasation  he  lies  in  an  apoplectic  state 
with  snoring  difficult  breathing,  hard  irregular  intermitting  pulse ; with 
wide  pupils,  but  tligre  is  not  any  vomiting.  In  concussion  the  body  is  cold, 
tlie  breathing  easy,  the  pulse  regular  and  small ; the  countenance  little 

(a)  Memoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 
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changed.  Extravasation  and  concussion  may  occur  togetlier  at  the  onsets 
or  extravasation  may  accompany  concussion.  *’ 

[It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  drunkenness,  and  either  eoncussion 
or  eompression ; espeeial  care  should  therefore  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  as  far 
possible  the  condition  of  the  patient  previous  to  the  aeeident,  lest  he  should  be  lost  bv 
too  light  consideration  of  his  symptoms.  ^ 

In  persons  of  drunken  habits  delirium  tremens  may  eome  on  after  coneussion,  as  well  ’ 
as  after  any  other  accident.  1 have  seen  one  example  of  this  kind,  but  believe  it  to  be 
rare.  The  treatment  will  require  the  closest  attention,  and  the  administration  of  opium  _ 
IS  necessary  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  disease. — J.  F.  S.]  ■ 

422.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  connected  with  concussion,  and  1 
then  the  symptoms  of  oppressed  sensation  and  motion  may  be  accompanied  | 
with  those  of  irritation.  The  pulse  becomes  fuller,  tlie  patient  more  j 
restless,  appears  wild,  is  delirious,  convulsions  come  on,  respiration  is  j 
slow  and  snoring,  and  subsequently  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
ensue. 

423.  The  changes  produced  on  the  brain  by  concussion  are  various,  and 
may  be  divided  into  primary  and  consecutive.  They  consist  either  in  a 
sudden  depression  of  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  in  which  after' 
death  no  trace  of  any  mechanical  injury,  frequently  only  a sinking  togetlier  I 
of  the  brain,  which  does  not  completely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  is  found ; : 
or  in  tearing  of  the  vessels,  or  even  of  the  brain  itself,  and  inflammatory.  { 
congestion  (1).  In  concussion  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  always  more  or 
less  debilitated,  so  that,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  concussion  have  passedj  J 
by,  they  cannot  withstand  the  subsequent  infiux  of  the  blood,  and  in  this  | 
way  gorging  with  blood  and  its  effusion  through  the  relaxed  walls  of  the  f 
vessels  takes  place.  In  concussion  of  the  brain  there  are,  therefore,  various 
conditions  to  be  remembered,  namely,  torjmr  and  weakness  of  the  iiervoui^  t 
system,  irritation  and  inflammation,  extravasation,  and  not  unfrequently  [ 
concurrent  affection  of  the  liver. 

Dupuytren  (a)  distinguishes,  in  reference  to  these  various  changes  of  the  brain,  be- 
tween Commotion  and  Contusion;  the  former  he  considers  to  depend  on  sudden  depres- 
sion of  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  in  which  no  trace  of  any  injury  can  be  dis- 
cerned ; the  latter  he  holds  as  a similar  change  in  the  brain  to  that  which  occurs  in 
bruises,  viz.,  bruising,  tearing,  and  extravasation  of  blood.  The  patient  recovers  from  | 
the  symptoms ; in  the  next  few  days  inflammatory  symptoms  occur  and  cause  death,  as  | 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  unfavourable  inflammation  of  the  brain,  {par.  404-406.)  I 

In  tearing  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  symptoms  should,  according  to  Wap-  H 
THER  (6),  come  on  at  once  and  without  remission,  but  continue  till  the  setting  in  of  en- 
cephalitis without  increasing  or  diminishing.  Only  in  a single  case  has  'V\^ aether  no- 
ticed a perfect  intermission  of  the  symptoms.  The  most  constant  symptoms  are  loss  of 
consciousness,  the  deepest  coma  without  possibility  of  wakening,  convulsions,  vomiting, 
subsequently  palsy  comes  on,  probably  at  first  as  a symptom  of  inflammation  and  perspira- 
tion. This  statement  does  not  concur  with  that  of  otlaers.  Astley  Cooper  (c)  relates 
a case  wherein,  from  tearing  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  no  other  symptom  of  brain 
affection  except  loss  of  speech  occurred,  and  this  came  on  after  three  days. 

[“  'With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  brain  under  concussion,  when  the  injury  has  not  beoi  i j 
excessively  severe,  it  seems  that  the  symptoms  are  merely  the  effect  of  a disturliance  ■ j 
of  the  natural  course  of  the  blood  through  the  brain.  A fit  of  vomiting,  by  forcing  the  ! > 
blood  through  the  brain,  will  sometimes  almost  immediately  restore  the  functions  of  the  ■ ■ 
mind  and  body.  It  seldom  happens  that  this  state  of  the  brain  destroys ; but  when  it  : n , 
does,  nothing  is  found  upon  the  examination  which  will  account  for  the  symptoms.  A * 1 
is  therefore  an  alteration  of  functions,  but  not  a disorganization.  But  when  the  con-  - ■ 
cussion  is  very  violent  it  is  attended  with  lesion  of  the  brain,  with  slight  laceration  of  ill 
it  accompanied  with  slight  extravasation.” — A.  Cooper,  (p.  262.)]  I 

424.  The  causes  of  concussion  are  eitlier  shaking  of  tlie  whole  body  (1)>  -I 

(n)  Lerons  Oralcs  de  Clinique  Chirurj;icalc,p.  503.  (5)  Above  cited,  p.  <0.  (c)  Above  cited,  p.  263-  ■ 
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to  wit,  by  a fall  upon  tlie  feet ; or  violence  whicli  strikes  the  skull  itself  and 
acts  upon  it  to  a certain  extent.  Most  commonly  in  concussion  the  skull 
remains  entire;  it  may,  however,  be  injured  in  various  ways. 

[(1)  Astley  Cooper  says “ I have  known  concussion  arise  from  the  general  shake 
of  the  whole  Ixaly,  unaccompanied  by  any  blow  upon  the  cranium,  pain  in  the  head 
succeed,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  concussion,  and  the  patients  life  be  greatly  en- 
dangered.” (p.  262.) 

“ A very  curious  example  of  pure  concussion,”  quoted  by  Hennen,  “ is  given  us  by 
ScHJiucKER  (a),  in  which  a cannon-ball  took  away  the  queue  from  the  nape  of  a soldier’s 
neck,  without  injuring  the  integuments  in  any  sensible  degree.  He  continued  in  a com- 
plete state  of  stupor  for  many  days,  during  which  he  was  bled  at  least  twenty  times. 
Twenty-four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  given  at  short  intervals,  produced  some  stools,  but 
no  apparent  inclination  to  vomit,  after  having  suffered  a relapse  from  having  been  moved 
prematurely  on  a march  with  the  army.”  (pp.  318,  19.)] 


425.  The  prognosis  is  guided  by  the  degree  and  complication  of  the 
concussion.  In  its  most  severe  form  convalescence  is  always  tedious,  and 
there  frequently  remains  disturbance  of  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  loss 
of  memory,  weakness  of  sight,  amaurosis,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  great  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  and  so  forth.  Complication  of  concussion  with 
extravasation  and  inflammation  always  renders  it  extremely  dangerous. 

426.  As  to  the  treatment  of  concussion  ; this  must  be  various,  according 
to  the  different  conditions  of  the  patient  {jpar.  426)  ; as  in  concussion  there  is 
always  gorging  of  the  brain  with  blood,  and  subsequently  attacks  of  in- 
flammation to  be  dreaded,  general  and  local  blood-letting,  cold  fomenta- 
tions, purging  and  irritating  clysters  are  especially  indicated.  Large  blood- 
lettings are  in  most  cases  fatal ; small  bleedings  are  to  be  made  as  often  as 
the  pulse  again  becomes  hard  ; if,  however,  it  becomes  weak  and  inter- 
mitting, no  blood  must  be  taken  away ; nor  at  the  onset,  when  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  the  countenance  is  pale,  and  so  on,  is  blood-letting  to  be 
used,  but  only  when  the  pulse  rises  (1).  Too  frequent  bleeding  often  brings 
on  convulsions.  If  the  patient  be  found  in  a weak  state,  if  the  pulse  after 
bleeding  become  smaller  and  weaker,  spirituous  frictions,  a blister  over  the 
whole  head,  stimulating  clysters,  vomiting  with  tartar  emetic,  should  be 
employed,  the  latter,  however,  with  the  greatest  caution,  because  if  blood 
be  extravasated,  or  there  be  disposition  to  apoplexy,  the  patient’s  condition  is 
thereby  considerably  damaged  (2).  Stimulating  remedies,  as  arnica,  musk, 
fluid  alkalies,  even  wine  as  recommended  by  many,  are,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  subsequent  inflammatory  irritation,  rather  disadvantageous,  and 
to  be  used  only  with  especial  caution. 


[(1)1  presume  there  is  now  scarcely  a Surgeon  who  would  take  blood  from  a patient  who 
was  stunned,  immediately  after  a blow  on  the  head  ; a practice  formerly  advised,  thouo-h 
in  reality  rarely  carried  into  effect,  as  almost  invariably  some  time  elapses  between  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  arrival  of  the  Surgeon.  No  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to 
till  the  constitution  have  recovered  the  shock ; till  the  coldness  has  subsided,  and  the 
heart  has  recovered  its  power  ; to  encourage  which  the  patient  should  be  quickly  put  to 
bed,  bottles  of  hot  water  or  heated  bricks  applied  to  his  feet ; and,  if  he  be  very  cold 
and  his  pulse  weak  and  low,  a little  brandy  with  hot  water  should  be  at  once  given  and 
repeated  if  necessary.  When  the  patient  has  been  brought  round,  when  the  warmth  is 
returned  and  the  pulse  is  improved,  the  Surgeon  must  act  according  to  circumstances 
Rleedmg  is  not  always  necessarily  though  it  is  generally  required.  But  I do  not  think 
It  advisable  to  bleed  largely,  although  only  at  the  first  bleeding,  as  recommended  by 
Asrpy  Cooper  ; for  with  the  disturbed  circulation  in  a brain  labouring  under  con- 
cussion, a large  bleeding  may  and  in  some  instances  will  produce  fatal  fainting  The 
quantity  of  bl^ood  to  be  taken  at  the  first  bleeding,  so  soon  as  the  quickness  of  the  pulse 
requires  it,  which  is  generally  in  six  or  eight  hours,  but  sometimes  later,  must  therefore 

(a)  Chirurgische  Walirnehmungen.  Berlin,  1759.  p.  393. 
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be  proportioned  to  the  patient’s  constitution  and  the  condition  of  the  pulse;  and  if  even 
after  a very  few  ounces  only  have  been  drawn  the  pulse  should  intermit,  the  bleeding. ■“ 
should  he  immediately  stopped,  or  fainting  and  convulsions  will  ensue.  Five  or  ten'l 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  immediately,  and  the  best  mode  of  administering  it 
is  to  mix  it  with  a little  sugar,  or  with  a little  honey,  and  put  it  on  the  tongue,  so  that  it 
may  gradually  pass  with  the  spittle,  down  the  throat.  If  in  the  course  of  a few  hours 
it  have  not  operated,  (and  even  if  it  have,  there  will  be  no  objection,)  a clyster  of  a 
pint  of  warm  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salts,  or  castor  oil  in  gruel,  may  be  thrown 
up,  which  will  at  least  empty  the  lower  bowel,  and  often  encourage  the  purging  action 
above. 

If  the  patient  after  some  hours  continue  insensible,  and  congestion  in  the  brain  be 
presumed,  or  if  inflammation  have  begun,  then  bleeding  must  be  employed  again  and 
again,  either  generally  or  locally,  or  both,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
But  above  all  calomel  or  mercurial  friction  must  be  employed  till  the  symptoms  yield, 
or  till  ptyalism  is  produced,  and  then  sufficient  only  used  to  keep  up  that  condition.  If 
the  treatment  be  successful  the  symptoms  will  gradually  subside ; but  sometimes  before 
this  happens  alarming  fits  of  an  epileptic  character  may  occur,  which  happened  to  a 
young  man  under  my  care  some  years  since,  who,  whilst  labouring  under  inflammation 
after  concussion,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  accident,  had  three  such 
fits  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  became  completely  comatose,  and  had  dilatation  of  the 
pupils;  and  on  the  following  day  had  two  more,  so  that  I presumed  efiusion  had  taken 
place,  and  that  he  would  die.  Upon  the  eighth  day,  however,  he  began  to  answer 
questions,  and  on  the  thirteenth  began  to  comprehend  his  condition ; in  the  course  of 
the  day  became  perfectly  sensible,  and  at  last  completely  recovered. — j.  f.  s. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  withdrawn,  during  concussion  and  its  consecn-i 
tive  inflammation,  is  enormous.  Astley  Cooper  mentions  an  instance  in  which  “ the 
whole  quantity  of  blood,  taken  by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
and  the  application  of  leeches,  as  far  as  this  could  be  estimated,  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  eight  ounces  ; of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  were  taken  from 
the  arm.  * * * This  gentleman  recovered.”  (p.  272.) 

(2)  Vomiting  with  tartarized  antimony,  or  any  other  emetic,  should  never  be  resorted; 
to,  as  the  effort  to  empty  the  stomach  drives  more  blood  to  the  brain,  which  is  precisely 
contrary  to  that  which  is  desired. — J.  F.  S.] 

427.  If  the  patient  be  improved  by  either  of  the  prescribed  treatments, 
he  must  long  avoid  every  exertion  and  over-heating;  if  any  palsy  remain 
the  employment  of  stimulating  strengthening  remedies,  mineral  baths, 
emetics,  electricity,  and  so  on,  are  useful.  If  the  concussion  be  accom- 
panied with  fracture  and  impression  of  the  skull,  these  must  be  first  treated 
according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

428.  In  order  to  prevent  the  insidious  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which 
often  first  arises  some  time  after  concussion,  the  patient  must  be  closely 
watched,  kept  very  quiet,  cold  applications,  spare  diet,  purgings,  tartar 
emetic  in  small  doses,  and  long  continued,  must  be  employed,  and  the 
gastric  symptoms  especially  looked  after. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  consequences  of  concussion,  cold 
washes  to  the  liead,  washes  with  caustic  liquor  of  ammonia  and  water, 
the  application  of  species  cephalica  (a),  blisters,  often  an  issue  upon  the 
head  itself  should  be  used  ; in  long-continued  determination  of  blood  to  tlie 
head,  repeated  blood-letting  and  aperient  medicines,  with  a properly  regu- 
lated diet,  must  be  employed. 


D.— OF  TREPANNING  IN  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

429.  The  opinions  of  surgeons  as  to  the  application  and  necessity  for  the 
trepan  in  injuries  of  the  head  are  very  different.  Some  (De.vse,  Desault 
Richter,  Abernetht,  A.  Cooper,  Brouie,  Langenbeck,  Waltheb, 
and  others)  considerably  restrict,  and  only  have  recourse,  to  it  wlien  the 
secondary  symptoms  of  irritation  and  pressure  have  set  in  severely.  Others 

(a)  Under  this  title  are  included  several  kinds  of  powders  consisting  of  farragos  of  herbs. 
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(especially  Petit,  Quesnay,  Pott,  Sabatier,  Louvrier,  Mursinna, 
Zang,  Schindler,  and  otliers)  apply  tlie  trepan  more  generally,  do  not 
restrict  it  to  the  appearance  of  secondary  symptoms,  but  determine  its  ne- 
cessity according  to  the  injury  which  is  always  to  be  feared  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the'  coverings  of  the  brain.  Trepanning  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a preventive  remedy  in  most  cases. 

430.  The  reasons  which  the  former  surgeons  offer  in  support  of  their 
opinion  are  : 

1.  Experience  shows,  that  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  and  without  im- 
pression, under  proper  treatment,  tlie  cure  very  often  takes  place,  as  they 
are  counterbalanced,  or  the  brain  becomes  accustomed  to  the  pressure. 
Trepanning  should  therefore  not  be  performed  before  the  most  pressing 
symptoms  of  irritation  or  pressure  require  it. 

2.  The  same  applies  to  effusions  of  blood,  the  absorption  of  which 
experience  also  shows  may  take  place. 

3.  Trepanning  is  an  operation  not  free  from  danger ; to  the  existing 
injur)*^  fresh  violence  is  added,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 
A more  especial  ground  of  danger  in  the  operation  is,  that  the  coverings 
of  the  brain  are  bared.  If  inflammation  then  ensue,  the  brain  is  thrust  up 
into  the  opening,  the  dura  mater  ulcerates,  fungous  excrescences  (1),  and 
so  on,  protrude ; this  occurs  particularly  in  children,  in  whom  the  dura 
mater  is  firmly  connected  with  the  skull.  (Abernethy.) 

[(1)  Fungus  of  the  brain,  after  trephining,  is  not  within  my  knowledge  of  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  Abebnethy’s  observations  would  infer.  I have  seen  and  operated 
on  several  cases  of  compound  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  can  scarcely  recollect 
an  instance  of  fungus,  when  the  operation  was  performed  early  and  the  dura  mater  was 
uninjured.  The  fear  of  it,  therefore,  should  not  deter  the  surgeon  from  using  the  tre- 
phine in  compound  fracture. — J.  F.  S.] 

431.  To  these  objections  it  is  replied,  that  the  condition  of  the  internal 
table  of  the  skull,  which  is  fragile,  brittle,  and  glasslike,  renders  the  frac- 
ture in  it  of  greater  extent  than  in  the  outer  table,  and  that  it  spreads  in 
a radiated  form,  and  is  accompanied  with  splintering ; that  in  these  injuries 
the  vessels  connecting  the  dura  mater  with  the  skull  are  torn,  and  that 
effusion  of  blood  will  occur.  If  it  be  remembered  that  in  sabre  and  shot- 
wounds  these  conditions  must  be  so  much  more  certainly  present,  that  in 
all  tliese  injuries  the  diploe  is  so  bruised  that  inflammation  and  suppuration 
must  occur,  so  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  absence  of  pressure  and  irrita- 
tion can  afford  no  certainty,  as  if  these  have  once  set  in.  the  brain  and  its 
investments  are  already  so  decidedly  diseased  that  trepanning  can  be  rarely 
considered  as  a means  of  cure.  The  same  happens  also  in  employing  the 
trepan  in  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  surgeon,  in  expectation  of  ab- 
sorption in  these  cases,  delay  trepanning  till  the  symptoms  have  arisen  to 
a high  degree,  is  it  not  then  to  be  feared  that,  on  account  of  the  active  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  perhaps  even  on  account  of  the 
putrid  state  of  the  extravasated  blood,little  more  can  be  done  by  trepanning  ? 
They  cannot  deny  that  fractures  of  the  skull  with  and  without  impression 
have  been  cured  without  trepanning ; and  it  may  be  even  added,  that  of  ten 
cases  which  were  trepanned,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  in 
two  the  operation  was  perhaps  unnecessary  (which,  however,  could  not 
have  been  previously  determined.)  But  if  the  patient  be  trephined  upon 
the  app^rance  of  the  consecutive  symptoms,  the  result  will  be  unsatis- 
factory in  most  cases.  Trepanning  is  not  to  be  considered  in  itself  as  a 
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dangerous  operation  ; it  is  so  esteemed  because  most  commonly  it  is  only 
employed  when  the  diseased  changes  have  already  become  great,  or  severe 
injury  has  been  produced  by  the  external  violence. 

Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  also  compared  : 

Henke’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  1824,  part  i.  p.  166.  : 

Klein  ; in  Heidelberger  klinischen  Annalen,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  86. 

Textor;  in  Neuen  Chiron.,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  381. 

432.  If  we  compare  these  various  principles  which  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  necessity  of  trepanning  in  injuries  of  the  head,  and  consider 
them,  unreservedly,  according  to  the  result  of  the  experiments  upon  this 
important  subject  which  have  of  late  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  ; if  we  consider  that  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  general,  as  well  as 
that  of  wounds  of  the  head,  has  become  more  simple  and  satisfactory,  we 
cannot  agree  to  so  extensive  an  employment  of  the  trepan.  Experience  has 
satisfactorily  proved  thai  simple  fissures  and  fractures  of  the  skull,  in  most 
cases,  occur  without  the  severe  injury  of  the  neighbouring  parts  which  has 
been  said  to  be  generally  therewith  connected,  and  that  the  consequences) 
thereto  ascribed  may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  prevented.  If  in  such  in- 
juries trepanning  be  employed  as  a prophylactic,  it  certainly,  in  most  cases, 
only  renders  the  state  of  things  worse,  and  the  proportionate  needless  use  of 
the  trepan  is  proved  to  be  much  greater  than  Pott  and  Zang  have  stated.) 

If  the  danger  of  trepanning  has  been  estimated  by  many  too  highly,  on 
account  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  it,  and  for  this  reason  its  application  has 
been  too  much  restricted,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  has  been  too  lightly  thought  of,  and  such  a mode  of  performing, 
it  recommended  as  must  inflict  an  injury  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  acci- 
dent for  which  it  was  undertaken  ; for  instance,  Zang’s  practice,  in  pene-» 
trating  Assures  and  fractures,  of  applying  the  crown  of  the  trepan  as 
frequently  as  requisite  to  take  away  entirely  the  fissured  or  fractured  bone,  j 
The  same  also  holds  in  reference  to  the  bruising  of  the  diploe.  Severe  | 
bruising  of  the  diploe  may,  without  doubt,  be  extremely  dangerous  in  its  i 
consequences ; but,  how  can  it  be  distinguished  whether  there  be  not  also  ^ 
injury  of  the  bone  ? The  severity  of  the  injuring  violence  is,  indeed,  an 
important  circumstance  in  determining  the  danger  of  injury  of  the  head ; 
but  experience  shows,  in  this  respect,  so  different  effects  and  so  different 
relations  in  respect  of  the  skull,  in  each  individual,  in  no  way  manifested 
in  the  former  known  condition,  that  it  cannot  be  ventured  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  any  definite  scale.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  iin-  I 
proper  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  trepan  too  much  ; for  instance,  not  to  apply  I' 
it  in  fractures  with  impression,  or  only  when  these  are  connected  with  I' 
wounds,  or  with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  ; or  in  extravasation  il 
to  do  nothing,  because  the  possibility  of  absorption  cannot  be  denied,  or  -I 
the  determination  of  its  seat  is  often  difficult,  and  frequently  not  possible  'I 
with  certainty.  I 

[The  propriety  of  applying  the  trepan  and  under  what  circumstances  has  lieen  al- 
ready  necessarily  discussed  in  considering  the  treatment  of  fractures  with  impression  ijl- 
( par.  395) ; of  separation  of  the  sutures  {par.  396) ; and  of  wounds  of  the  bnun  into  w- 
which  foreign  bodies  have  been  admitted  ( par.  399.)  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  <> 
recur  to  these  points. — J.  F.  S.]  M 

433.  The  trepan  should  be  only  employed  for  the  removal  of  decidedly 
dangerous  conditions  in  injuries  of  the  skull,  which  are  certainly  known,  .A 
and  of  which  it  may  be  asss’uredly  foretold  that  they  will  produce  symptoms  •« 
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diuigerous  to  life ; and,  if  these  have  once  set  in,  the  operation  will  not  longer 
have  a satisfactoiy  result.  If,  also,  certain  injuries  of  this  kind  be  cured 
witliout  trepanning,  it  must  not  mislead  to  the  supposition  that  the  trepan 
is  useless  or  superfluous  ; the  question  is  not,  whether,  in  certain  cases, 
a cure  may  not  be  effected  without  the  trepan,  but  whether  the  trepan  is 
the  most  proper  and  certain  remedy  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  patient. 

As  I was  formerly  a defender  of  the  more  extensive  prophylactic  application  of  the 
trepan,  but  from  the  result  of  careful  observation  and  experience  have  withdrawn  from 
it,  the  opinions  here  brought  forward  may  be  so  much  the  less  the  object  of  doubt. 

434.  Upon  the  following  grounds  trepanning  is  to  be  considered  as  in- 
dicated, indeed,  immediately  required,  without  secondary  symptoms : 

1.  In  fractures  of  the  skull  with  impression. 

2.  In  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  splinterings  of  the  bone,  directed 
against  the  dura  mater ; for  instance,  in  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
wounds  inflicted  with  blunt  swords,  in  stabs,  in  shot-wounds,  and  so  on. 

3.  In  separation  of  the  sutures. 

4.  In  cases  where  foreign  bodies  have  penetrated  from  without  into 
the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

For  these  cases  the  trepan  may,  however,  be  unnecessary,  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  bony  walls  and  the  separation  of  their  edges  permit  the  re- 
moval of  splinters  and  foreign  bodies,  and,  if  in  separation  of  the  sutures, 
the  escape  of  the  extravasation  and  of  the  secretion  of  the  wound  from 
both  sides  be  allowed  ; or  when  a piece  of  bone  can  be  entirely  removed,  and 
no  further  splintering  exists. 

435.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  injuries  of  the  head,  trepanning  may 
be  necessary : 

1 . In  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  symptoms  of  compression,  when  they 
continue  after  bleeding  and  proper  treatment. 

2.  In  extravasations  of  blood,  if  the  symptoms  be  not  diminished  by 
energetic  and  proper  treatment,  if  it  be  certain  that  the  violence  have  ope- 
rated on  one  particular  part  of  the  skull,  namely,  at  the  course  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery. 

3.  When,  notwithstanding  proper  treatment,  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  continue,  connected  with  those  of  pressure,  especially  when  a 
1 circumscribed  painful  tumour  rises,  in  opening  which  the  pericranium  is 
1 found  separated  ; or  the  bared  bone  shows  a grayish  colour,  and  its  texture 
i is  changed. 

4.  When  the  secretion  of  the  wound  cannot  properly  escape  from  the 
wound  in  the  bone,  when  the  dura  mater  is  separated  to  a greater  extent, 
and  there  is  also  a collection  of  pus  ( 1 ) . 

5.  In  caries  and  necrosis,  with  separation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  collec- 
tion of  pus  between  it  and  the  skull  (2). 

6.  In  continued  severe  headache,  with  convulsions  or  epileptic  symp- 
Itoms,  which  decidedly  arise  from  the  place  of  the  earlier  injury  (3). 

I [(1)  Of  these  also  have  been  considered  already,  compression  from  depressed 
[fracture  {par.  395);  from  extravasation  of  blood  {pars.  432,  33);  and  from  collec- 
I tions  of  pus  ( par.  387.) 

I (2)  With  regard  to  trepanning  in  cases  of  caries  and  necrosis,  unless  symptoms  of 
I compression  have  come  on,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  better  to  leave 
I them  alone,  taking  care,  however,  when  pus  collects  beneath  the  scalp  and  cannot  readily 
lescapc,  which  in  these  cases  happens  again  and  again  during  the  course  of  the  natural 
Icure,  that  it  should  have  a free  outlet  by  cutting  freely  through  the  skin.  From  time 
Ito  time  a careful  examination  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  dead  bone,  be  loose. 
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and  when  this  appears  to  be  the  case  it  should  he  gently  lifted  with  an  elevator,  and 
drawn  out  with  a pair  of  forceps ; and  if  it  run  far  Ixineath  the  scalp,  as  it  ofteii'does 
it  is  then  best  to  cut  through  the  skin,  and  lift  up  the  flaps,  by  which  means  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  bone  is  rendered  much  easier.  In  this  way  I have  successfully 
treated  a woman  with  necrosis  of  the  skull,  probably  from  venereal  cause,  and  removed 
the  upper  half  of  each  parietal  bone,  partly  their  whole  thicknt*ss,  partly  only  the  ex- 
ternal table,  at  two  several  times,  and  also  portions  of  the  occipital  and  frontal  Iioues  at 
other  times,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  And  when  these  had  been  removed 
the  exposed  internal  table  and  dura  mater  were  found  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions, which  soon  coalesced  with  those  on  the  under  surface  of  the  scalp,  and  where  the 
latter  was  destroyed,  united  by  a large  intervening  scar.  The  same  result  also  follows 
the  removal  of  bone  which  has  been  destroyed  by  violence,  when  the  irritation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  has  been  quieted. — j.  f.  s. 

(3)  The  preparations  from  the  two  following  eases  are  in  the  museum  at  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital.  The  first  related  by  Dr.  Wells  (a)  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms 
of  epilepsy ; but  the  second,  for  which  I have  to  thank  my  friend  Green,  has  rather  a 
cataleptic  character. 

Case  1. — ^T.  H.,  a negro  sailor,  aged  about  eighteen  years,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  November  15,  1804,  for  paralysis  in  his  left  limbs,  and  being  subject 
to  convulsions,  both  of  which  he  says  attacked  him  four  years  since,  having  been  struck, 
a short  time  before,  with  the  elaw  of  a hammer  on  the  right  side  of  his  head.  On  exam- 
ining his  skull  a short  narrow  chink  was  found  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  into  which 
the  edge  of  a shilling  could  just  be  inserted.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  trephine 
him,  though  he  had  not  had  any  convulsions  whilst  in  the  hospital ; indeed  he  said 
they  did  not  attack  him  except  he  was  put  in  a passion.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Birch,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the  piece  of  bone  in  which  was  the  chink, 
removed.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  raising  the  hone  which  appeared  to 
be  held  by  the  dura  mater,  and  whilst  this  was  being  effected  the  patient  had  a severe 
epileptic  fit.  A little  spur  of  bone,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  descended 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  and  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  piece  driven  down 
from  the  short  narrow  chink,  of  which  there  was  still  some  appearance.  The  dura 
mater  upon  which  this  little  spur  had  pressed  was  thickened  around  it.  The  con- 
vulsions continued  to  harass  him  frequently  for  nearly  a fortnight.  Before  the  wound 
in  his  head  was  healed,  his  master  being  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  took  him 
from  the  hospital.  His  palsy  was  then  somewhat  less  than  it  had  been  before  the  oper- 
ation. He  returned  to  London  about  ten  months  after.  During  his  absence  he  had 
grown  both  taller  and  stouter ; the  limbs  loo  of  his  left  side  had  become  stronger,  but 
they  were  still  much  weaker  than  those  of  the  right,  and  he  was  still  liable  to  convulsions 
when  his  anger  was  excited. 

Case  2. — A.  B.,  aged  seven  years,  a very  pale-complexioned  g^rl,  but  said  to  be  very 
healthy,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 

Feh.  10,  1841 ; and  the  following  account  is  given  of  her.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1836,  she  fell  down  from  a second-floor  window  upon  the  curb-stone,  and  when  rais^ 
up  was  senseless,  and  appeared  as  if  dead.  She  was  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  where 
it  was  ascertained  she  had  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  without 
any  external  wound.  She  remained  insensible  for  twelve  hours ; but  by  the  application 
of  leeches  and  cold  lotion  she  got  better,  and  left  the  house  seemingly  well  at  the  end  of 
a fortnight.  She  remained  well  for  two  years  and  a half,  complaining  only  of  hc^- 
ache  when  the  heat  was  very  great.  After  this  period  she  had  a fit  commencing  with 
giddiness  ; she  looked  very  silly,  and  walked  round  the  room  several  times,  generally 
repeating  the  last  words  she  had  heard  or  said.  This  was  followed  by  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  principally  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  was  drawn  down.  If  she  had  anything  in  her  hand  and  the  arm 
•were  flexed,  she  would  drop  it,  but  the  arm  remained  fixed  in  the  same  position.  The 
fit  lasted  about  three  minutes,  after  which  her  senses  returned  all  at  once,  and  she  would 
ask  for  anything  she  had  before  its  accession,  or  resume  her  previous  employment.  At 
first  she  had  only  one  fit  a day,  afterwards  seven,  and  then  one  every  hour,  and  in  this 
condition  she  remained  for  three  months.  After  this  time  the  character  of  the  fits 
changed  ; they  came  on  with  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  limbs  and  contor- 
tions of  the  face,  without  any  silliness,  but  suddenly,  and  she  would  fall  backwaiw 
After  the  convulsions  her  right  arm  and  leg  would  be  useless,  and  seem  as  if  dead.  Gt 
these  fits,  which  continued  to  recur  for  two  months,  she  had  three,  four,  or  seven  a day, 
each  generally  lasting  about  five  minutes,  but  the  last  affected  her  for  several  hours, 
(n)  Trans,  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Knowleilgc,  vol.  iii.  p.  'Jt- 
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Leeches,  warm  bathing,  and  other  remedies  were  employed ; and  for  the  next  seven 
months  she  did  not  have  a fit,  but  enjoyed  good  liealtli,  and  grew  rapidly.  On  t le 
lapse  of  this  interval  she  had  a fit  exactly  like  the  last,  but  the  left  arni  aim  leg  were 
attected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right  arm  and  leg  had  been  in  the  first  attacks. 
These  recurred  sometimes  twenty  times,  sometimes  only  a few  times  a-day,  and 
sionally  a day  jmssed  without  any;  and  they  continued  for  four  _ months  and  a-halt, 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  which  a swelling  was  observed  on  the  right  side  oi  the  liead 
over  the  seat  of  injury ; this,  on  the  application  of  leeches,  subsided  ^multaneously 
; with  the  cessation  of  the  fits,  which  did  not  recur  for  a twelvemonth.  But  in  October 
I last  she  was  again  seized  w’itli  the  same  kind  of  fits  as  in  the  first  attack,  and  both  sides 
j were  now  affected  with  rigidity.  , 

At  the  present  time  she  has  three  or  four  spasmodic  fits  a-day  ; and  on  some  days  a 
^ fit,  accompanied  with  rigidity,  every  hour.  She  often  complains  of  headache  and  giddi- 
ness ; and  when  the  fit  is  coming  on  the  skin  assumes  a purplish  appearance ; she  be- 
ll comes  very  cold  and  trembling,  and  is  often  very  mischievous  and  destructive.  While 
I taking  these  notes,”  observes  Will.  Adams,  who  reports  the  case,  “ she  stood  by  me  ; 
■ suddenly  her  eyes  were  fixed,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  staring  wildly  at  the  opposite 
» wall ; her  naturally  very  pale  face  became  still  more  pallid ; the  lips  were  separated,  the 
. corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  up  as  if  laughing,  and  the  teeth  closed.  The  right  arm 
iwas  bent,  the  fist  clenched,  very  firmly  drawn  against  the  side,  and  the  hand  extremely 
tcold.  The  left  arm  was  very  slightly  affected.  She  retained  this  posture  and  expres- 
.sion  of  countenance  ; but  thinking  she  might  fall,  I sat  her  upon  my  knee,  and  immedi- 
lately  the  left  leg  was  firmly  bent  upon  the  thigh.  It  was  impossible  to  bend  the  head 
.either  forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  rotate  it.  The  pupils,  at  first  dilated  and  fixed, 
after  two  or  three  minutes  suddenly  contracted,  but  again  expanded  slightly.  She  then 
winked  for  a few  seconds,  gave  a sigh,  and  returned  to  a state  of  consciousness,  appear- 
ing as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  her,  but  only  being  very  cold.  The  mother  says  she 
igenerally  sighs  very  heavily  at  the  end  of  the  fit.  She  is  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
ts,  and  lies  down  on  her  bed  a minute  or  two  before  the  attack.  They  last  about  three 
minutes ; some  parts  of  the  body  are  slightly  convulsed,  while  others  are  very  rigid, 
the  rigidity  being  always  prevalent.  On  examination  of  the  head  there  is  perceived  a 
broad  fissure  in  the  skull  extending  from  about  the  centre  of  the  sagittal  suture  ob- 
liquely across  the  right  parietal  bone  to  the  lambdoidal  suture,  the  integuments  over 
which  rise  and  fall  with  the  pulsations  of  the  brain.” 

Feb.  12.  She  had  two  fits.  16.  One.  19.  Two.  20.  One  ; as  also  on  26,  27,  and2S<A. 
March  2.  Two.  9.  One.  10.  One.  11.  Two  more  violent  than  usual.  12.  One. 
16.  Three. 

Green  considered  that  the  cause  of  these  curious  symptoms  was  depressed  bone,  and 
herefore  determined  to  trephine  her. 

March  20.  A J_-shaped  incision  was  made  through  the  integuments,  the  horizontal 
itretching  obliquely  across  the  hinder  upper  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  tlie 
ertical  one  across  the  fissure.  The  flaps  were  then  raised,  and  a triangular  portion  of 
x)ne  being  exposed,  the  crown  of  the  trephine  was  applied  just  above  the  fissure  Avhere 
he  bone  was  irregular.  On  the  removal  of  the  trephined  bone  a lacerated  hole  was 
bund  in  the  dara  mater,  but  no  dura  mater  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone, 
r rather  the  dura  mater  was  deficient.  A probe  was  then  slipped  in,  and  passed  be- 
eath  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  but  no  depression  could  be  felt.  The  arachnoid  coat 
nd  pia  mater  were  then  cut  through,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  inflammation  between 
' em  and  the  dura  mater,  to  shut  off  the  wound  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  latter ; 
nd  this  done  the  flaps  were  laid  down,  a piece  of  lint  wetted  in  cold  water  laid  over, 
ud  the  child  put  to  bed.  One  vessel  bled  very  profusely  during  tlie  operation,  but 
' e had  not  any  fit. 

On  the  following  afternoon  at  half-past  4 she  had  a fit,  and  another  four  hours  after- 
ards.  A dose  of  scammony  and  calomel  (15  grs.)  given  in  the  morning  not  having 
;ted,  an  injection  of  castor  oil  and  gruel  was  administered  at  night. 

She  was  kept  on  tea  and  toast  and  water  till  the  24th,  when  no  inflammatory  symp- 
iims  having  appeared  she  was  allowed  a cup  of  beef  tea.  On  the  26th  having  had  a 
^.d  night  she  was  restless  and  irritable.  On  the  27th  the  bowels  not  being  open,  fifteen 
ainsof  scammony  and  calomel  were  ordered,  which  freely  relieved  them. 

March  29,  half-past  2,  p.m.  She  had  a fit  attended  with  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles 
the  lips,  lower  jaw  and  eyelids,  and  biting  of  the  tongue,  so  that  blood  flowed  from 
»e  mouth.  The  dressings  were  now  first  removed ; the  edges  of  the  wound  were  se- 
urated  and  lifted  up  by  a swelling  rising  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  part  of  which 
Mw-nibles  brain,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  blood  and  pus.  The  cliild  was 
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sufTiciently  sensible  to  wipe  her  mouth,  and  to  push  away  the  hand  of  any  one  who 
touched  her ; but  the  fit  continued  for  three  hours.  She  was  ordered  twelve  grains  of 
scammony  and  calomel  forthwith.  During  the  night  she  had  three  shivering  fits. 

March  30.  From  half-past  8,  a.m.  till  10,  a.m.  she  was  insensible,  did  not  seem  to 
feel  when  pinched,  and  moved  only  twice  during  this  time.  At  10  she  spoke.  At 
noon  as  the  powder  had  not  acted,  an  injection  was  given,  which  relieved  the  bowels, 
but  not  sufficiently,  and  therefore  the  powder  was  repeated.  As  she  seemed  low,  eggs 
and  arrow-root  were  ordered.  During  the  night  she  had  a slight  shivering  fit ; and 
the  following'day  became  very  irritable. 

April  1.  Has  passed  a good  night,  but  has  had  five  shivering  fits ; has  taken  little 
nourishment ; continues  exceedingly  irritable.  The  pulse  which  has  not  altered  much 
in  the  last  few  days,  is  small,  quick,  and  weak. 

April  3.  Lies  in  an  unconscious  state,  breathing  quickly,  and  refuses  food.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  in  the  same  condition,  but  frequently  screamed  out,  and  her  ' 
breathing  was  sonorous.  She  continued  sinking,  and,  April  5,  at  2,  p.m.,  she  died.  '' 

Upon  examination  a protrusion  of  the  brain  of  the  size  of  a walnut  passed  throu^ 
the  trephine  hole.  In  removing  the  calvaria  two  drachms  of  pus  escaped,  and  when  it 
was  taken  ort  the  dura  mater  was  found  deficient  throughout  the  whole  length,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure,  so  that  the  gap  in  it  was  about  four  inches  in  length  and  one  in 
width.  Lymph  had  been  deposited  between  the  membranes,  and  in  front  of  the  gap 
there  was  one  small  cavity,  bounded  by  adhesions,  and  containing  about  two  drams  of 
pus,  and  another  between  the  gap  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  hemisphere,  con- 
taining about  a dram  and  a half,  both  causing  irregular  depressions  of  the  brai* 
without  any  ulceration  or  morbid  state  of  the  arachnoid.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
w'ere  much  injected.  Upon  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  were  some  old  ^adhe- 
sions, and  also  between  both  hemispheres  in  front.  Upon  the  tentorium  was  some 
soft  lymph,  and  much  on  the  right  side  of  the/aZx.  In  both  ventricles  there  was  scrun^- 
but  most  in  the  left,  and  the  hind  wall  of  the  right  was  remarkably  tough,  resembling  a f j 
piece  of  chamois  leather  soaked  in  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  skull  there  about  two  | j-j 
ounces  of  serum  and  lymph. 

My  friend  Geeen  has  also  mentioned  to  mS  another  case,  at  the  operation  for  which 
he  was  present. 

Case. — A young  man  became  insane  after  a blow  upon  the  longitudinal  sinus.  No 
depression  existed,  but  as  the  spot  where  the  injury  had  been  received  was  known  it  was  ■ 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  removing  the  bone ; and  he  was  accordingly  trephined  . 
by  the  elder  Cune  ; but  no  irregularity  was  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tone.  . 
In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  wounded,  but  the  bleeding)  ; 
was  easily  stopped  by  slight  pressure.  The  insanity  ceased  so  long  as  the  wound  re-  - j 
mained  unhealed ; after  which  it  returned.  But  ultimately  the  patient  got  quite  well  F 

The  following  extraordinary  case  occurred  many  years  since  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospi-:  - f 
tal,  of  which  the  following  brief  account  is  given  by  Astley  Cooper  : — * 

Case. — A sailor  was  admitted  in  May,  1800,  who  had  a depression  near  the  upper  t|- 
edge  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  He  was  in  a great  degree  destitute  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  ; his  pulse  regular ; his  fingers  continually  and  alternately  closed  and  , ^ 
opened,  nearly  in  corresponding  frequency  with  his  pulse.  When  hungry  he  groand 
his  teeth ; when  thirsty  sucked  his  lips ; and  when  he  wanted  to  void  his  stools  or  -f 
urine  he  moved  about  in  his  bed,  but  would  sit  on  the  chair  to  pass  them.  He  was  tre-  ' 
phined  by  the  elder  Cline.  During  the  operation  he  made  a complaining  noise ; the  , 
motions  of  his  hands  ceased ; and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  directed  forwards.  Thiw  J 
hours  after  he  was  found  raised  in  bed,  and  when  asked  if  he  were  in  pain'  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  wound.  The  next  day,  though  he  still  remained  stupid,  he  could  answer  j 
“yes”  or  “ no.”  He  ultimately  recovered,  and  when  asked  what  he  knew  about  the  accident, 
he  said,  the  last  thing  he  remembered  was  being  engaged  in  taking  a prize  in  Jun^ 
1799  ; but  nothing  further  was  ascertained,  except  that  he  had  been  first  taken  to  Giip 
raltar,  and  then  to  Deptford  from  whence  he  had  been  brought  to  St.  Thomas’s ; wd 
during  the  whole  period  his  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  powers  were  suspended.  He 
got  perfectly  well.) 

436.  In  cases  of  necessity  every  part  of  the  skull  may  be  trepann^, 
although  we  carefully  avoid  when  we  can  l/ie  frontal  sinuses,  the  niiMle 
of  the  frontal,  the  scaly  part  of  the  temporal,  the  lower  front  angle  of  the 
parietal,  and  the  crucial  ridge  of  the  occipital  hone,  and  also  the  sutures. 
The  choice  of  the  part  for  tlie  application  of  tlie  trepan  is  in  every  case 
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I directed  according  to  the  difference  of  tlie  object  to  be  attained.  Tliere- 
I fore,  in  extravasation,  that  part  is  to  be  trepanned  where  the  already  de- 
I scribed  symptoms  are  supposed  to  have  their  seat ; in  fractures  of  the  bone, 
I so  upon  its  middle  tliat  the  pyramid  of  the  trepan  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
;■  fracture  ; in  fracture  with  impression,  on  the  edge  of  the  impression,  but 
t so  that  the  crown  plays  upon  the  edge  of  the  fracture ; in  small  fractures  or 
balls  driven  in,  the  whole  may  be  surrounded  with  the  trepan  crown  ; in 
injuries  on  or  into  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  suture  it  must  be  applied  on 
i both  sides.  The  number  of  applications  of  the  crown  cannot  be  predeter- 
mined ; they  must  be  repeated  till  all  the  extravasation  be  perfectly  re- 
moved, pressure  removed  without  violence,  and  splinters  extracted. 

437.  Trepanning  is  divided  into  the  following  acts  : — 1,  laying  hare  the 
bone;  2,  perforating  it;  3,  elevating  the  piece  of  bone;  and,  4,  the  various 
particulars  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  object. 

438.  As  the  kind  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  varies,  and  the  number  of 
pplications  of  the  crown  of  the  trepan  cannot  at  the  first  be  deter- 
ined,  the  following  general  rules  only  can  be  given  for  laying  bare  the 
one.  The  coverings  of  the  skull  are  to  be  preserved,  because  thereby  the 

pcarring  is  promoted,  although  many  object  to  flap-cuts  because  they 
lire  in  the  way,  during  the  operation,  and  crumple  together  subsequently  in 
die  dressing.  Upon  the  temporal  bone  a flap  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  to 
»e  made  with  its  base  above.  If  it  be  presumed  that  one  crown  will  suffice, 
i simple  long  cut  may  be  made,  of  which  the  edges  are  to  be  separated. 
~‘or  several  crowns,  a + or  T-shaped  cut  should  be  made,  the  flaps  of 
hich  must  be  turned  back.  The  head  of  the  patient  should  be  placed 
pposite  the  light  on  a solid  table ; the  knife  so  held  in  making  the  in- 
ision  that  its  edge  should  always  be  vertical,  and  the  hand  supported 
ither  on  the  thumb  or  little  finger.  The  bleeding  must  be  permitted  to 
ontinue,  because  thereby  the  symptoms  are  often  diminished ; it  is  to  be 
nched  by  rubbing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  with  cold  water,  or  by  tying 
em.  The  pericranium  should  be  scraped  off  with  the  scraper  from 
lie  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  cut  through  by  the 
[pplication  of  the  trepan,  and  removed. 

439.  The  penetration  of  the  bone  is  eflected  either  with  the  improved 
ch-trepan,  or  with  the  hand-trepan  (trephine.)  The  application  of  the 
tter  is  more  simple  than  of  the  former,  but  more  wearisome  for  the  ope- 
tor. 

I The  perforation  of  the  skull  is  effected  more  easily  and  more  certainly  by  B.  Heine’s 
jme-knife  (osteotom)  ; inasmuch  as  with  it  an  opening  corresponding  to  the  object  of 
le  operation  may  be  made  at  pleasnre  into  the  skull ; the  dura  mater  is  less  liable  to 
Ijury,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  suspend  trepanning  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  saw- 
fcth  from  the  bone-dust ; the  sawing-through  is  also  accompanied  with  less  shaking. 
ICompare  von  Graefe  and  Waltheh’s  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  39. 

1 440.  In  using  the  arch-trepan  (1)  the  following  method  is  adopted : after 
roperly  clearing  the  bared  bone,  the  pyramid  or  pin  of  the  trepan  crown  is 
I be  put  a little  over  the  edge,  held  firm,  the  crown  attached  to  the  arch,  in 
le  under  part  of  which  it  is  held  like  a featlier,  the  pyramid  fixed  on  the 
liddle  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  bone,  and  the  trepan  brought  completely 
krtical.  The  left  hand  lies  flat  on  the  disc  of  the  arch,  the  right  grasps 
le  handle.  The  trepan  is  now  to  be  turned  round  from  right  to  left 
ther  quickly,  and  until  it  has  sawn  in  a sufficient  deep  groove  for  the 
guidance  of  the  crown  without  the  pyramid.  The  trepan  is  to  be 
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tlien  raised,  the  groove  cleared,  with  a pencil  of  charpie,  from  the  saw- 
dust, (an  assistant  purifies  the  trepan  witli  a brush,)  and  an  opening  is  to 
be  made  by  the  tirefond{2)  into  the  pit  formed  by  the  pyramid ; the  trepan 
is  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  former  groove,  and  its  pyramid  having  been 
retracted,  is  to  be  brouglit  into  the  vertical  position,  and  to  be  again  moved 
round  quickly,  the  left  hand  pressing  on  the  disc  till  it  is  presumed  to  have 
penetrated  the  diploe.  The  crown  is  to  be  again  removed  and  cleaned  by 
an  assistant,  and  after  the  track  has  been  again  cleared  of  saw-dust,  its 
deptli  throughout  the  whole  extent  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a chisel-shaped 
probe,  or  by  a feather  stem  cut  for  the  purpose.  The  trepan  is  to  be 
again  replaced ; the  pressure  is  to  be  somewhat  moderated,  the  trepan  to 
be  turned  less  quickly,  and  more  to  that  side  where  the  groove  is  shallower. 
The  trepan  is  to  be  again  raised  and  cleaned,  and  the  depth  of  the  groove 
examined.  If  it  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  bone,  the  crown  must  be  again 
set  on,  turned  round  a few  times,  with  slight  pressure,  then  removed,  and  the 
groove  again  examined.  Thus  is  it  proceeded  with  till  the  groove  lias 
penetrated  in  several  places,  and  the  piece  of  bone  seems  movable  wlien 
pressed  with  the  nail  of  the  left  fore  finger.  In  perforating  the  inner 
table  of  bone  a peculiar  crackling  is  heard. 

[(1)  The  trepan  which  was  employed  by  Surgeons  of  the  olden  time,  both  in  thi* 
country  and  in  France,  but  which,  from  Chelius’s  directions  for  its  use,  does  not  appeal); 
out  of  date  in  Germany,  consists  of  a crown  and  pyramid  or  pin,  much  like  that  of  the 
trephine  now  in  common  use,  except  that  the  stem  of  the  instrument  is  not  fixed  in  a 
cross  handle,  but  in  a stock  similar  to  that  used  by  carpenters  in  working  a centre-bit, 
and  turned  round  spindle-ways  like  it.  The  improved  instrument  of  which  Chelids 
speaks  has  the  stem  work  through  an  arch,  of  which  the  legs  rest  on  the  skull  and  render 
the  movement  of  the  crown  more  steady.  The  trepan  has  long  since  been  laid  aside  in 
this  country.  It  is  highly  objectionable  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  utter  incapa- 
bility of  nicely  moderating  the  pressure  necessary  for  its  use,  and  which  is  easily 
managed  by  the  trephine. 

(2)  The  tirefond  is  a kind  of  steel  screw,  with  a single  or  double  thread  at  one  end 
like  the  screw  point  of  a gimblet,  and  a ring  handle  at  the  other.  Its  point  being  put  in 
the  pit  formed  by  the  pin  of  the  trepan,  is  turned  round  till  it  is  &ced  firmly  in  the 
trepanned  piece  of  bone,  which  is  then  lifted  out  by  pulling  up  the  ring  handle.  This  - 

instrument,  as  well  as  the  trepan,  has  been  entirely  out  of  use  for  many  years  in  thk  j 

country ; the  trephined  bone  being  raised  by  the  elevator  presently  to  be  described. — 

J.  F.  S.] 

441.  In  perforation  with  the  hand-trepan  {trephine),  it  is  to  be  so  held, 
after  the  pyramid  or  pin  has  been  properly  pushed  down  and  fastened, 
with  the  right  hand,  that  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  one,  the  middle,  ring  ■ [ 
and  little  finger  on  the  other  side  of  the  handle,  and  the  fore  finger  along  , 
the  stem  touching  the  top  of  the  crown  : the  pyramid  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  > t 
middle  of  the  piece  of  bone  to  be  perforated,  and  the  crown  moved,  aftw  * ^ 
being  brought  into  a vertical  direction,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  if, 
the  bone,  in  alternately  contrary  semicircular  turns,  with  the  upper  and  if. 
fore  arm  held  steady,  and  the  hand  alone  moving,  till  a sufficiently  deep  '•i 
groove  is  formed  for  the  further  direction  of  the  trephine.  The  instrument  # , 
is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  cleaned,  the  pyramid  retracted,  a sufficient  opening 
made  with  the  tirefond,  and  afterwards  is  to  be  managed  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  arch-trepan.  i 

[The  trephine  has  with  us  entirely  superseded  the  trepan,  and  except  in  rare  c.ases  of 
fracture  with  depression,  or  in  making  openings  into  the  skull  when  no  deprc.ssiM  |- 
exists,  has  itself  also  given  place  to  Hev’s  saw.  The  pyramid,  pin,  or,  pivot,  is  maw 
to  travel  up  and  down  in  the  stem  of  the  English  trephine,  and  is  capable  of  being  fixw  ' j,, 
with  a screw  at  any  length  within  the  cavity  of  the  instrument,  or  projected  beyond  the 
plane  of  its  cutting  edge.  In  commencing  the  operation  the  pin  is  fixed  projecting 
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1 beyond  the  plane  of  tlie  trephine,  and  its  point  being  placed  on  the  skull  is  made  to 
I descend  into  its  substance  by  alternate  contrary  turns  ot  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
I till  the  toothed  edge  of  the  crown,  which  moves  round  it,  begins  to  bite  and  cuts  a track 
tfor  itself  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  its  slipping  out,  when  the  pivot  is  retracted  into 
:the  stem  of  the  iiistrunient,  whieh  is  necessary,  as  it  being  lonpr  than  the  crown  of  the 
trephine,  it  would  penetrate  the  skull  before  the  crown  of  tlie  trephine,  and  make  a 
•Avouiid  in  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  an  aecideiit  whieh,  from  gross  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  I have  once  witnessed.  .... 

As  soon  as  the  trephine  has  worked  a track  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  place,  an  exarnin- 
lation  of  the  track  should  be  made  with  a thin-eyed  probe  to  ascertain  whether  the  skull 
ibe  penetrated,  and  at  what  points.  This  is  a most  important  step  in  the  operation, 
for  as  in  adults  the  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals, 
land  even  in  different  parts  of  the  skull  in  the  same  individual,  and  as  in  elderly  persons 
it  is  often  thin,  and  in  children  always  thin,  and  still  thinner  the  younger  the  child  is, 
60  unless  the  depth  of  the  trephine-cut  through  the  skull  be  ascertained,  the  bone  may 
be  cut  through  at  one  or  other  part  of  the  trephine-track,  and  the  membranes  below 
seriously  torn,  or  even  cut  through,  and  the  brain  itself  injured.  In  proportion  as  the 
trephine-crown  descends  into  the  bone,  the  pressure  made  on  its  handle  in  working  it, 
is  to  be  diminished,  or  otherwise  the  Surgeon  will,  to  his  dismay,  and  the  great  danger 
I of  his  patient,  find  the  crown  suddenly  descend,  all  resistance  cease,  and  that  the  dura 
\ mater  and  brain  are  torn.  This  too  I have  seen  happen.  It  must,  therefore,  be  remem- 
iiered  that  in  both  young  and  old  persons,  and  in  the  former  especially,  the  trephine  is 
to  be  handled  with  only  sufficient  pressure  to  make  its  crown  cut. 

When  the  crown  is  found  to  have  descended  so  low  that  there  is  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  is  on  the  point  of  being  cut  through,  or  when,  by 
[Examination  with  the  probe,  it  is  found  to  have  been  cut  through  at  one  or  more  points, 
[:he  edge  of  the  elevator  is  to  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  trephine  track,  and  the 
piece  of  bone  included  within  the  latter  gently  prised  up,  which  is  easily  done  if  the 
li’emainder  of  the  unsawn  inner  table  be  very  thin,  and  it  then  yields  with  a crack  and 
lis  lifted  out.  If,  however,  the  remaining  unsawn  part  will  not  yield,  the  trephine  must 
loe  again  applied  with  a light  hand,  and  the  examination  with  the  probe  repeated.  If 
nhe  tone  be  sawn  through  at  one  part  of  the  track,  but  the  other  part  will  not  break 
I vith  such  justifiable  force  as  can  be  applied  with  the  elevator,  the  sawing  must  be  re- 
I -.umed,  but  with  the  trephine  tilted,  so  that  it  shall  act  only  on  the  part  not  cut  through ; 
Imd  this  is  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  intermediate  examination  with  the 
Ihrobe  and  repeated  attempts  with  the  elevator,  till  the  trephined  piece  of  bone  can  be 
separated. 

L In  adults  the  detached  bone  is  generally  lifted  off  the  dura  mater  without  difficulty, 
l.nd  always  easily  if  blood  or  pus  be  poured  out  between  that  membrane  and  the  skull. 
ISut  in  young  pereons,  and  children  especially,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  numerous 
I'essels  at  that  age  passing  through  the  skull  bones,  from  the  dura  mater  to  the pericraniu7H, 
I ind  in  the  contrary  direction,  hold  it,  like  hooks,  very  tightly,  and  offer  so  great  a re- 
llstance  to  its  removal  as  often  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  separation  from  the 
I djoining  bone  is  not  complete.  This  is  a very  important  point,  and  cannot  be  too  care- 
lolly  remembered. 

I It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  operating  for  depressed  fractures  of  the'skull,  the 
l.'ephine  is  applied  not  on  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  but  on  the  neighbouring  part, 
I 'Inch  retains  its  natural  place,  to  form  an  opening  through  which  an  elevator  may  be 
Introduced  beneath  the  depressed  portion,  for  the  purpose  either  of  raising  it  to  its  pro- 

■ er  level,  and  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure,  or  for  taking  it  entirely  away,  if  it  be 
I etached  as  well  as  driven  in.  Therefore  the  operation  is  not  concluded  by  removing 
l.ie  trephined  piece,  but  only  the  preliminary  step  taken  to  the  actual  object  of  the  opera- 
l on,  to  wit,  the  raising  of  the  depressed  bone,  which  is  to  be  done  by  caretully  passino- 
ftie  elevator  through  the  trepan  hole,  and  insinuating  it  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
nepressed  piece  ; which  done,  either  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  or  the  edge  of  the  trepan 

■ ole  is  to  be  made  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  elevator  rests,  whilst  its  handle  being  de- 
fcessed,  the  point  rises  and  lifts  up  with  it  the  depressed  bone  to  its  proper  level. 

■i  If,  after  thus  doing,  the  fractured  bone  be  only  loosely  conneeted  or  entirely  detached, 

■ r if  several  pieces  be  broken  and  thrust  in  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  it  is  best  to  re- 
■love  them  either  with  the  elevator  alone,  or  with  a pair  of  forceps,  as  may  be  most 

■ mvenient. — J.  F.  S.] 

9 442.  In  cases  in  which  the  pyramid  cannot  be  at  first  used  to  direct  the 
•rown,  as  when  balls  are  driven  in,  or  pieces  of  bone  entirely  broken  ofi‘, 
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wliicli  can  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  crown,  a disc  of  sole  leather  is 
employed  for  the  more  perfect  direction  of  the  crown,  with  an  edge  so  broad 
that  the  finger  point  of  an  assistant  may  fix  it  properly.  In  the  hollow 
of  this  disc  the  crown  is  placed,  and  carefully  directed  till  it  have  formed 
a sufficient  groove,  when  the  disc  may  be  removed.  The  piece  of  bone  is 
to  be  raised  with  an  elevator,  or  with  a pair  of  pincers. 

Hennemann  (a)  proposes  a crown  director  instead  of  the  pyramid  for  a more  perfect' 
guidance  of  the  crown. 

443.  If  it  be  necessary  to  trepan  on  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  instrument 
must  be  so  arranged  that  it  shall  come  at  the  same  time  on  the  deep 
part  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  where  the  anterior  is  farthest  from  the 
posterior  bony  table,  as  upon  the  inner  table  above,  and  thus  perforate 
it  at  the  same  time ; or  the  external  table  may  be  first  cut  through  with 
a large  crown,  and  removed,  and  then  the  internal  perforated  with  a 
smaller  one. 

[Trepanning  on  the  frontal  sinuses,  at  least  in  civil  practice,  is  rarely  necessary; 
The  usual  blows  from  falls,  or  with  blunt  or  even  sharp  instruments,  rarely  causing  de- 
pression of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and  therefore  not  producing  compression  of  the 
brain,  nor  requiring  operation.  Should,  however,  such  a case  happen,  I should  prefer 
Chelius’s  second  mode  of  treatment,  to  wit,  removing  first  the  outer  and  afterwards  the 
inner  table. — J.  F.  S.] 

444.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  piece  of  bone  the  tirefond  is  to 
be  screwed  into  the  hole  made  for  it  {par,  440)  ; it  is  to  be  held  with  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  close  to  the  edge  of  its  screw,  and 
to  be  turned  about  with  the  same  fingers  of  the  right  hand  at  its  handle. 
When  the  tirefond  is  sufficiently  screwed  in,  (without  injuring  the  dura 
mater,')  the  piece  of  bone  can  be  raised  from  that  side  where  it  is  still 
fast.  If  any  irregularities  or  splinters  remain  on  the  edge  of  the  internal 
table  they  must  be  removed  with  the  lenticular,  Avhich  must  be  held  with 
the  whole  hand,  its  head  placed  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  its 
edge  pressed  against  the  pieces  of  bone  to  be  removed.  The  thumb  must 
be  set  against  it  to  render  this  motion  safe. 

[The  mode  of  removing  the  depressed  and  detached  hone  has  already  been  mentioned  . ' 
(par.  441.)  If  any  points  remain  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  fracture,  they  may  ^ 
be  removed  either  with  bone  nippers  or  with  Key’s  saw,  a spatula  having  been  pre-  • ' 
viously  introduced  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  to  defend  the  latter  from  injury.  . 
The  lenticular  is  never  used  by  English  surgeons. — J.  F.  S.] 

445.  If  several  crowns  are  applied  (1 ),  it  must  be  so  managed  that  either  • i; 
a fracture  of  different  width  should  remain  between  two  openings,  and  wliicli  i •' 
may  be  taken  away,  either  with  bone-nippers  or  with  Key’s  saw,  or  if  a it 
piece,  not  directly  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  trejian,  is  to  be  jier-  - '■ 
forated,  the  crown  must  be  so  placed  that  it  shall  play  over  only  half  of  t 
the  already  existing  opening  (2).  It  is  also  advised,  for  the  purpose  of  not  i 
always  removing  round  pieces  of  bone,  to  take  away,  with  Key’s  saw,  an  n| 
irregular  piece  of  bone,  proportioned  to  the  injury. 

[(1)  It  very  rarely  happens,  so  far  as  I have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  that  in  a 
depressed  fracture  the  application  more  than  once  is  requisite.  I have,  however,  in  a i 
very  few  instances  known  it  needful  to  apply  it  a second  time ; perhaps  it  might  have  ' 
been  from  the  first  selected  spot  having  been  chosen  with  insufficient  judgment,  or 
perhaps  that  the  depressed  bone  was  so  circumstanced  that  it  could  not  be  raised  with- 
out simultaneous  elevation  at  both  sides.  The  rule,  however,  should  be  to  make  as  few  « 
trephine  holes  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  increasing  the  quantity  of  exposed  dura  mater. 
And,  if  practicable,  no  undepressed  bone,  in  case  of  fracture,  should  be  removed. 

(a)  Beitriige  zur  Mcdicin  und  Cliirurgie,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  145. 
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(2)  If  the  edge  of  the  fracture  be  regular  and  without  any  corners,  there  is  no  choice, 
i if  it  be  determined  to  raise  the  depressed  bone,  but  to  apply  the  trephine  on  the  unde- 
.1  pressed  edge.  But  if  that  edge  present  any  angle  at  which  the  elevation  may  be  con- 
' veniently  etl’eeted,  then  Hey’s  saw  is  preferable  for  its  removal,  as  being  most  manageable, 
I and  less  likely  to  injure  the  dura  mater,  more  especially,  if  the  depressed  bone  have 
f descended  so  low  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  is  exposed,  or  if  a spatula  can 
;be  insinuated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  removed.  J.  F.  S.J 

446.  After  the  performance  of  the  trepan  the  further  treatment  depends 
tupon  the  circumstances  it  indicates. 

The  extravasation  must  be  removed  by  a proper  position  of  the  head,  by 
isopping  it  up  with  a moist  sponge,  or  with  charpie,  when  it  lies  beneath 
the  skull.  If  the  place  of  the  extravasation  be  not  hit,  the  circumstances 
•already  mentioned  \ par.  415)  must  determine  the  surgeon  whether  the  ope- 
•raation  is  to  be  repeated  at  some  other  spot.  If  the  extravasation  be  beneath 
the  dttra  mater  ; if  this  be  thrust  up  into  the  hole  in  the  bone,  fluctuating 
and  violet  coloured,  it  must  be  divided  with  a cross  cut.  Bleeding  fi  om 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  must  be  stanched  by  pressure,  with  a bundle 
of  charpie,  wth  a ball  of  wax,  or  with  a proper  compressor,  (Faul- 
.quier’s  (a)  or  Graefe’s)  {b),  or  by  cauterization  with  a red  hot  pin. 
fThe  bleeding  from  a wounded  sinus  is  to  be  stanched  with  dry  lint  and 
a proper  degree  of  pressure. 

A piece  of  bone  completely  broken  off  must  be  removed  with  care. 
Impressed  fractures  must  be  raised  with  a simple  elevator,  the  one  end 
of  which  is  to  be  introduced  under  the  depressed  piece  of  bone,  the  other 
Uield  with  the  right  hand,  and  depressed,  whilst  the  fore  finger  of  the  left 
nand  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  trepan  opening,  and  the  elevator  rested 
upon  it.  Splinters  which  are  thrust  into  the  membranes,  or  enter  the 
Drain  itself,  must  be  withdrawn  with  care,  and  without  violence ; if  they 
■DC  firmly  fixed,  the  opening  of  the  dura  mater  must  be  enlarged. 

[The  mode  of  treating  extravasated  blood  has  been  already  spoken  of  (par.  419, 
lote  2.) 

Bleeding  from  the  meningeal  artery,  as  far  as  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, never  requires  pressure,  beyond  a minute  or  two  with  the  finger,  but  commonly  not 
(ven  that,  as  in  general  the  bleeding  ceases  when  the  clot  has  been  completely  removed, 
s I have  mentioned  above.  1 should  certainly  never  think  of  applying  the  actual  cau- 
ery. 

Slight  pressure  will  generally  stop  bleeding  from  a sinus. — J.  F.  S.] 


447.  The  dressing  after  trepanning  is  as  simple  as  possible.  A mass 
»f  charpie,  smeared  with  mild  ointment,  is  to  be  placed  between  the  edges 
>f  the  wound  in  the  skin,  so  that,  without  pressing  the  membranes  of  the 
Drain,  it  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone ; this  is  to  be  covered 
vith  a thin  compress,  and  the  whole  retained  in  its  place  by  a triangular 
lead-cloth  or  a bandage  (1). 

The  healing  of  a trepan-wound  by  quick  union,  after  the  removal  of  all  foreign  bo- 
ies,  proposed  by  many,  is  not  advisable.  The  experiments  upon  the  replacement  of 
*«rforated  pieces  of  bone  and  the  cure  of  wounds  by  quick  union,  prove  indeed  the 
ossibility  of  the  union  of  pieces  of  bone  again  replaced ; but  the  danger  that  the  re- 
laced piece  will  not  heal,  but,  as  a foreign  body,  produce  irritation,  inflammation,  and 
ppuration,  is  certainly  as  great  if  not  greater  than  the  probability  that  the  healing  will 
e rendered  quicker  and  more  sure  thereby.  This  replacement  of  the  piece  of  bone  can 
pecially  only  be  attempted  when  an  nninjured  skull  has  been  trepanned  and  nothinir 
'und  beneath  it.  ° 

[(1)  The  practice  here  recommended  by  Chelius  should  on  no  account  be  followed ; 


(<i)  Pkrhkt,  L’Art  de  Coutelier,  plate  cxxxv. 
g».21,22. 

(b)  IIuFEt/AND’a  Journal  der  praktischen  Arz- 
eik,  vol.  xxvii.  part  ii.,  xxxi.  p,  35.— Ibid,  vol. 


part  ii.  p.  35,  plates  i.  ii.  Fero  zur  Lehre  von  der 
rrepanation ; in  von  Graefz  und  Walther’s 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  57(1,  and  the  Supplement  to  this 
paper  by  Sicii,  ibid,  p,  592. 
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as  the  introduction  of  lint  or  charpie  will  necessarily  prevent  any  union  by  adhesion 
which  it  is  always  highly  necessary  to  promote,  and  which,  unless  the  scalp  he  very 
severely  bruised,  will  commonly  take  place  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  wound. 

It  is  much  better  to  lay  the  flaps  down  over  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  apply  two  or 
three  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  so  as  to  keep  them  in  place,  with  room  between 
to  allow  the  escape  of  any  bloody  or  serous  oozing.  No  other  bandage  or  compress,  or,  if 
any,  only  a single  turn  of  the  former  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  avoid  the  least  pressure 
on  the  e.xposed  brain  ; and  if  there  be  much  contusion,  a thin  light  bread  poultice  between 
muslin,  so  that  the  crumbs  should  not  get  into  the  wound,  should  be  applied. — J.  F.  S.j 

Merkem,  Animadversiones  qumdam  Chirurgioe  Experimentis  in  animalibus  factis  illus- 
tratm.  Giessaj,  1810. 

Walthe^  Ueber  die  Wiedereinheilung  desbei  der  Trepanation  aus  geborhten  Knocli- 
enstiickes;  in  the  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde.  Vol.  V.  Part  IV. 

448.  In  the  general  treatment,  after  the  operation,  bleeding,  cold  appli- 
cations, purging  must  be  employed,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  putting  aside  the  inflammation ; and  the  patient 
must  preserve  the  strictest  quiet. 

449.  TJie  dressings  must  be  replaced  once  or  twice  a day,  or  as  often  as 
the  discharge  renders  it  necessary.  If  no  particular  symptoms  come  on  after' 
trepanning,  the  dura  mater  gradually  loses  its  glossy  appearance,  secretes 
pus,  is  covered  with  pale-red  granulations,  which  gradually  rise  into  the 
aperture  in  the  bone,  unite  with  the  granulations  of  the  bone  and  of  the 
external  parts,  and  form  a tough  scar  (1).  During  this  proceeding  we 
must  endeavour  to  assist  the  union  of  the  parts  by  bandaging,  and  by 
gradually  passing  to  a nourishing  and  strengthening  regimen.  If,  afteif' 
trepanning,  symptoms  of  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  brain  continue  or 
first  arise,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  be  in  the  wound,  in 
the  presence  of  splinters,  or  in  biliary  impurities,  for  the  removal  of  which 
a repetition  of  the  operation,  or  the  treatment  already  laid  down,  may  be 
necessary. 

Various  are  the  opinions  and  notions  which  have  heen  put  forward  upon  the  natuie 
and  way  in  which  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  filled  up  after  trepanning  or  other  loss  of 
hone.  But  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  closing  holes  in  the  skull  is  distin- 
guished in  no  respect  from  the  process  of  regeneration  observed  in  other  bones.  The 
dura  mater,  pericranium,  and  bone  all  contribute  thereto.  A tissue  in  form  of  granol^ 
tions  is  developed  from  each  structure  which  fills  up  the  aperture,  and  in  which,  as  in 
the  original  formation  of  bone,  bony  granules  are  deposited,  unite  with  each  other,  and 
thus  either  perfectly  or  partially  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  hone.  In  the  latter  cas€i  [ 
the  growth  of  the  hone  is  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  the  circumference,  and  seemi 
to  project  from  the  edge  of  the  aperture  and  spread  to  a certain  distance  from  it.  Hereon 
is  grounded  Larrey  and  others’  incorrect  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  substance  in  wounds 
of  the  skull  depends  on  length  of  time  and  on  the  thinning  of  the  opposed  concentric  Iwny  I 
fibres.  As  the  dura  mater,  pericranium,  and  bony  tissue,  according  to  their  secretive  ac-  ■ j 
tivity  and  plastic  power,  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  skull-bones ; so  is  it  also  seen  . || 
that  according  as  the  dura  mater  is  entire,  the  pericranium  not  much  destroyed,  but  • it 
especially  that  there  is  not  any  great  loss  of  bone,  the  tissue  filling  the  hole  in  the  i; . 
bone  is,  in  proportion  to  the  various  degrees  of  plastic  activity  in  young  and  old  ; 
persons,  either  completely  or  partially  converted  into  actual  callus,  which  is  often  merely  < 
fixed  like  a pad  about  the  edges  of  the  bone,  or  has  in  it  no  bony  growth.  In  the  lat- 
ter  case  the  edges  of  the  bone  are  covered  with  cartilage  without  a trace  of  actual  bony  « 
deposit.  In  one  case  which  was  consequent  to  the  penetration  of  a stake  tlirough  the  | 
skull  into  the  brain,  I observed  a cure,  although  distinct  disturbance  of  the  brain  re-  j 
mained : the  patient  died  long  after. 

Upon  this  subject  refer  to  Scarpa,  De  Anatome  et  Pathologia  Ossium  Commentaru.  ( 
Ticini,  1827.  sm.  fol. 

Weissbrou,  Ueber  die  Heilung  der  Trepanationswunden  und  der  Knockcnverletznn- 
gen  iiberhaupt ; in  the  Jahrbiichern  des  arztlichen  Vereines  in  Miinchen,  1831.  1’*^ 

VAN  Dockum,  D.,  Dissert.  Auat.  path,  de  Crauii  regeneratione.  Traj.  ad  Khen, 
1837. 
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Vrolick,  G.,  Boraerkungen  iiber  die  Weise,  wie  die  Oeifnung  in  dem  Schiidel  nach 
^ der  Trepanation  oder  anderem  Kuocken  verlust  ausgefiilltwerd.  Amsterdam,  1837. 

I Dubueil,  Ueber  Regenerations  th'atigkeit  der  Kopf knochen|;  in  Presse  Medicale.  1 837. 

V No.  57. 

450.  If  the  pus  be  tliiii  and  bad,  strengtliening  internal  medicines  must 
K be  given,  and  applications  of  the  same  kind  put  on  the  dressings.  If  any 
j irritation  keep  up  the  suppuration,  it  must  be  removed  ; if  any  pieces  of 
ii  bone  be  loose  they  must  be  withdrawn.  If  the  dura  mater  be  tense  and 
H dirty ; if  a fungous  growth  rise  from  its  upper  surface,  and  prevent  the 
I escape  of  the  discharge,  it  must  be  bound  up  with  drying  remedies,  pressure 
j applied,  and  careful  touching  with  lunar  caustic  employed ; and,  if  the  fungus 
) do  not  subside  therewith,  it  must  be  taken  away  with  the  handle  of  a scalpel, 
^ or  cut  off  with  a knife.  The  brain  may  also  grow  up  luxuriantly  through 
^ the  opening  of  the  trepan,  partly  as  consequent  on  expansion  of  the  brain 
{ after  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  partly  when,  as  consequence  of  external 
I violence  or  of  inflammatory  congestion,  the  delicate  vessels  of  the  brain 

I pour  out  blood  into  its  substance,  in  consequence  of  which  the  brain 
stretches  towards  the  aperture  in  the  bone,  and  ulcerates  the  dura  mater. 
The  brain  thrusts  through  the  opening  and  grows  in  bulk  as  the  effusion 
of  blood  adds  to  it ; at  last  it  tears  tlirough  the  pia  mater,  and  the  layer 
of  brain  surrounding  the  blood,  which  then  pours  out,  coagulates  and 
collects  as  the  bleeding  recurs. 

The  treatment  consists  in  blood-letting,  pur^ng,  and  the  application 
of  moderated  pressure ; if  the  swelling  continue  increasing  it  must  be 
emptied  by  introducing  a lancet,  or  removed  with  a knife.  If,  with  an 
1 increasing  swelling,  the  aperture  in  the  skull  be  too  small  for  the  escape  of 
the  blood,  it  must  be  enlarged  with  the  trepan. 

Flohbens,  Memoire  sur  les  Exuberances  du  Cerveau  par  I’Ouverture  du  Trepan. 

‘ Paris,  1830. 

451.  As  the  scar  of  the  trepan  opening,  in  young  subjects  only  gradually, 

I in  adults  rarely,  and  in  old  persons  never  acquires  the  solidity  of  the  other 
■ parts  of  the  skull,  it  must,  to  maturity,  or,  in  adults  throughout  the  rest 
' of  their  life,  be  covered  with  a plate  of  dressed  leather  (a  less  bulky  one 
■ is  made  of  metal  lined  with  wool)  to  protect  the  brain  from  pressure  and 
1 from  external  violence. 

Larrey  (a)  has  observed  that  after  closure  of  the  hole,  the  shape  of  the  skull  is 
changed,  being  flattened  on  the  side  of  the  injury ; the  mental  activity  is  simultaneously 
diminished. 

452.  The  various  bandages  recommended  for  injuries  of  the  head  may 
be  ranged  in  three  classes.  I.  Many-tailed  bandages — 1 , the  six-tailed  ; 
2,  the  eight-tailed ; 3,  the  four-tailed  or  Galen’s  sling : II.  Head- 
cloths  and  caps — 1,  the  four-cornered  or  great  head-cloth ; 2,  the  three- 
cornered,  or  little  head-cloth ; 3,  Schreger’s  three-cornered  head-bandao-e  ; 
4,  the  night-cap ; 5,  Stark’s  net : III.  Rollers—  1 , the  single  roller 2, 
the  scaphoid  bandage ; 3,  the  T-bandage,  especially  Schreger’s  movable 
one ; 4,  Dionis’s  frontal  bandage ; 5,  Hippocrates’s  cap  ; 6,  the  knot 
bandage  for  compressing  the  temporal  artery.  Of  all  these  bandages  I 
employ  Schreger’s  movable  "J -bandage,  for  all  wounds,  with  flaps)  and 
for  fastening  separate  bandages,  the  three-cornered  head-cloth  as  a general 
covering  bandage,  and  Hippocrates’s  cap  as  the  general  compressing 
bandage ; all  the  rest  are  superfluous.  ° 

(a)  VzLPEAU,  above  cited,  p.  265. 
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453.  Abscesses  in  the  Liver,  and  al.so  in  other  intestines  of  tlie  belly,  not 
rarely  occur  after  previous  injuries  of  the  head.  They  often  hapi)en  without 
the  intestines  liaving  suffered  any  shock  ; and  often  tliey  do  not  take  place 
although  there  has  been  a severe  shock  (1).  They  more  frequently  appear 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  which  stippurate,  than  after  concussion  without 
wound.  They  are  frequently  observed  in  affections  of  the  brain  which 
depend  on  internal  causes  ; for  instance,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes, in  the  so-called  fungous  growth  of  the  dura  mater,  and  so  on. 

[(1.)  “ In  the  liver,”  says  Hennen,  “ morbid  appearances  are  found  throughout  every 
shade  of  affection  of  its  membranes  or  its  secretion ; either  pain  and  tumefaction  with 
bilious  diarrhoea,  or  the  same  with  a perfect  torpor  of  its  functions,  and  inflammatory 
afl'ections,  from  increased  vascularity,  to  the  formation  of  extensive  collections  of  matter. 
In  the  spleen  pain,  tumefaction,  hardness,  and  abscess  are  occasionally  observed.  The 
stomach  suffers  more  frequently  than  any  other  organ ; but  it  appears  to  be  more  from 
general  nervous  sympathy  than  from  any  organic  affection,  which  is  seldom  discoverable 
on  dissection.”  (p.  310.) 

H:^nen  further,  and  very  justly  remarks : — “ It  often  happens,  however,  that  neither 
the  liver  nor  any  other  organ  seems  to  sympathise  with  the  injuries  of  the  head,  while, 
in  other  cases,  almost  every  viscus  will  appear  to  suffer  more  or  less.  The  sympathetic 
affections  vary  in  the  organs  which  they  attack,  and  in  the  degree  of  violence.  In  the 
thorax  they  appear  from  simple  increased  secretion  of  the  lungs,  to  tubercles  and  exten- 
sive purulent  formation  in  their  substance.  Serum  is  also  found  in  the  cavity,  and  very 
frequently  in  the  pericardium,  and  even  in  the  heart  itself  abscesses  have  been  dis- 
covered.” (p.  310.) 

The  same  writer  mentions  that  “ priapism  is  occasionally  observed  in  wounds  of  the 
head,”  and  mentions  a case  in  which,  “ on  dissection,  the  dura  mater  was  found  exten- 
sively separated  all  over  the  head.  This  separation  included  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and 
beneath  its  edge  about  four  drachms  of  coa^ated  blood  were  found,  the  principal  part 
of  which  lay  on  the  cerebellum.”  (p.  304.) 

As  to  the  “ loss  of  the  generative  faculty,  and  atrophy  of  the  organs  connected  with  it, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head,”  Hennen  observes,  “ the 
fact  is  certain ; but  whether  the  anti-aphrodisiac  effects  proceed  from  injury  to  the  organs 
of  sexual  love  or  to  a general  loss  of  power,  is  a subject  for  future  inquiry.”  (p.  302.) 
On  this  point  he  quotes  the  two  cases  mentioned  by  Labkey,  and  that  of  a Portuguese 
soldier  who  was  his  own  servant,  and  in  whom  “ a piece  of  shell  shattered  the  superior 
part  of  the  occipital  bone  from  within  half-an-inch  of  the  great  knob  on  the  left  side  to 
the  lambdoidal  suture.  An  irregular  angular  portion  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  nearly 
an  inch  in  length  and  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  was  also  fractured  and  beaten  inwards.” 
This  man  laboured  under  very  dangerous  symptoms,  but  had  recovered  five  months 
after ; but  he  “ repeatedly  consulted  Hennen  on  the  means  of  recovering  his  virility, 
which,  he  said,  the  shell  had  completely  carried  away  with  it.”  (p.  303.)] 

454.  Abscesses  of  the  Liver,  after  Injuries  of  the  Head,  are  not  always 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause.  They  are  either  the  consequence 
of  an  indistinct  but  intimate  sympathetic  change  of  relatiom  between  the 
liver  and  brain,  owing  to  which,  when  one  organ  is  affected,  slight 
disturbances  occur  in  the  others  (1),  or  they  are  consequent  on  tlie  shock  of 
the  whole  body,  connected  with  injury  of  the  head,  and  by  which  the  liver, 
on  account  of  its  bulk  and  its  loose  connexions,  suffers  more  than  all  tlie 
other  intestines,  and  is  often  torn  so  that  fatal  effusions  of  blood  take  place 
into  the  belly. 

[(1)  With  regard  to  the  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  liver,  Hennen  observes  that 
“ it  is  by  no  means  such  an  universal  occurrence  as  some  practitioners  imagine ; nor 
does  the  affection  of  the  liver,  I suspect,  so  very  often  depend  upon  the  direct  injury  of 
the  head  as  upon  certain  circumstances  connected  with  it.  A class  of  men  more  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  hepatic  affections  than  others,  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  fractured 
skulls,  I mean  quarrelsome  and  habitual  drunkards,  particularly  tliose  who  indulge  in 
ardent  spirits  ; and  we  often  find  that  the  liver  has  been  diseased  long  liefore  tlie  inflic- 
tion of  the  injury  of  the  head.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  will  veiy  often 
occur  in  men  of  the  most  temperate  habits,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  afrecUons 
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J of  the  organs  from  habitual  drinking;  I have  known  it  take  place  within  thirty-six 
1 hours  from  an  accident  in  a temperate  female.”  (p.  309.)] 

I 455.  These  abscesses  of  the  liver  often  form  without  being  noticed  ; often 
I are  they  preceded  by  symptoms  of  more  or  less  active  inflammation.  The 
(i  pus  is  frequently  superficial,  but  most  commonly  deejj  in  the  substance  of 
[I  the  liver,  and  the  entire  parenchyma  of  that  structure  is  not  unfrequently 
1 entirely  destroyed  by  it.  In  such  abscesses  swelling  and  fluctuation  may 
j be  observed  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  abscess  opens  externally  ; it 
i may  also  empty  itself  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  belly,  into  the  stomach, 

I into  tlie  intestine,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

456.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  such  abscesses,  which,  however, 
1 on  account  of  their  concealed  mode  of  origin  is  often  impossible.  In 
^ symptoms  of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  liver,  bleedings  and  long  con- 
i' tinned  antiphlogistic  purgings,  especially  antimonial  wine  properly  diluted, 
n are  indicated.  If  the  abscess  show  externally,  it  must  be,  as  usual,  opened. 
1 If  the  outflowing  pus  be  good  and  of  white  colour,  the  prognosis  is  more 
t)  favourable  than  if  it  be  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  The  powers  of  the 
I patient  are  to  be  supported  by  strengthening  medicine,  and  a ready  outlet 
I must  be  furnished  for  the  pus. 

j Upon  the  various  opinions  regarding  abscesses  of  the  liver  after  injury  of  the  head, 
I compare, 

Spare,  a.,  CEuvres  Chirurgicales,  livr.  x.  chap.  xii. 

Bertrandi,  Memoire  sur  les  Abces  du  Foie,  qui  se  forment  a I’occasion  de  Plaies 
de  la  Tete ; in  Memoires  de  I’Acad.  de  Chirurg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  486. 

PouTEAU,  Oeuvres  Posthumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

Desault,  Oeuvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

Eicheraxtd,  sur  les  Abcfes  du  Foie,  qui  accompagnent  les  Plaies  de  la  Tete;  in 
; Journal  de  Me'decine,  etc.,  par  Corvisart,  Leroux  et  Boyer.  Frimaire,  an  xiir. 
i Ansiaux,  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  Liege,  1816,  p.  35. 

Textor,  in  Neuen  Chiron.,  vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  409. 

Dance,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine.  Jan.  1829. 


I OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE. 

1 457.  A very  important  object  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  face  is 

the  prevention  of  scars  ; in  all  cases,  therefore,  if  the  wound  gape  widely, 
if  it  be  irregular  and  large,  if  a strong  beard  or  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  wound  prevent  the  close  lying  of  the  sticking  plaster,  and  no  contra 
indications  to  quick  union  exist,  the  suture  should  be  applied.  Al- 
though wounds  of  the  face  usually  bleed  freely,  yet  the  bleeding  from  the 
little  vessels  is  safely  stanched  by  the  proper  union  of  the  edges. 

[The  twisted  suture  upon  thin  pins  is  the  best  remedy  in  all  wounds  about  the  face 
excepting  those  of  the  eyelids,  where,  in  consequence  of  their  recession  behind  the  bony 
margin  of  the  orbit,  they  cannot  be  used.  A cold  wet  rag  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
applied,  whichever  suture  is  employed,  and  the  suture  itself  must  be  removed  after  thirty 
or  forty  hours.  Even  if  the  wound  be  produced  by  a blunt  instrument,  it  is  advisable 
to  attempt  union  with  the  suture.  If  the  cut  be  at  any  part  where  there  is  hair  the 
edges  of  the  wound  must  be  so  carefully  adjusted  that  no  hairs  should  jut  into  them  as 
thereby  the  union  will  be  prevented,  and  irritation  excited. J.  F.  S.]  ’ 

458.  Wounds  of  the  region  of  the  Eyebrow,  when  they  are  especially  dis- 
posed to  union,  if  they  be  vertical,  are  always  united  with  sticking  plaster; 
but  transverse  wounds  require  the  suture.  If  such  wounds  heal  by  suppu! 
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ration,  their  dressing  consists  only  in  covering  tliem  simply  with  masses 
of  charpie,  fastened  with  sticking  plaster. 

Wounds  in  the  region  of  the  eyebrows  often  cause  blindness  or  weakness  of  sight : 
1.  From  concussion  o/’  the  nervous  coat  (retina ) of  the  ei/e.  Amaurosis  appears  in  this 
case  directly  after  the  injury,  and  the  iris  is  completely  motionless.  This  amaurosis 
frequently  subsides  of  itself,  or  by  the  use  of  purgatives.  If  the  concussion  produce 
tearing  of  the  retina,  extravasation  takes  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  deej>-seated 
pain,  extraordinary  sensibility  of  the  eye  on  the  slightest  touch,  complete  blindness, 
in  this  case  incurable,  and  especially  indicating  a strict  antiphlogistic  treatment  for 
the  prevention  of  inflammation.  2.  From  bruising  and  imperfect  tearing  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve.  Hence,  also,  follows  diminution  of  the  powers  of  sight, 
sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  later.  The  place  and  condition  of  the  wound  must  lead 
the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis.  The  frontal  nerve  must  then  be  cut  through  on  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  the  wound  treated  according  to  the  general  rules.  3.  From  dragging  of  the 
frontal  nerve,  as  consequent  on  the  formation  of  a scar.  The  diagnosis  is  clear,  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  weakness  of  sight.  Cutting  through  the  nerve  is  the 
only  remedy.  4.  From  complication  of  the  above-mentioned  causes.  The  treatment  of 
the  wound  here  requires  the  first  attention  ; subsequently  the  commotion  of  the  retina 
is  to  be  looked  to.  The  same  states  of  the  eye  may  also  be  produced  by  wounds  of  the 
infraorbital  region.  I have  seen  a case  of  complete  amaurosis  occur  suddenly  eight 
days  after  a blow  on  the  region  of  the  eyebrow,  though  there  was  not  any  trace  of  it  on 
the  skin,  in  which  the  pupil  was  natural  and  movable,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
pain.  By  repeated  bleedings,  rubbings-in  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  several  blisters 
along  the  course  of  the  frontal  nerve,  a perfect  cure  was  effected. 

[John  Thomson  mentions  “a  frequent  and  most  distresing  species  of  injury,  which 
occasioned  blindness  by  the  passage  of  balls  through  or  near  to  the  eyes.  In  the  cases 
where  balls  had  passed  near  to  the  eyes,  the  vision  was  destroyed ; in  some  without 
any  apparent  injury  of  the  eyeball  itself ; and  in  others,  with  the  occurrence  of  every 
degree  of  inflammation  in  that  organ.  In  one  case,  where  the  ball  had  passed  through 
behind  the  eyes,  from  temple  to  temple,  one  eye  was  destroyed  by  inflammation  and  the 
other  affected  by  amaurosis.  In  another  case  where  the  ball  had  taken  precisely 
the  same  direction,  both  eyes  were  affected  with  amaurosis,  but  without  inflammation 
being  produced.  In  another  case  where  the  bullet  had  entered  the  face  on  the  upper 
and  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  passed  out  anterior  to  the  right  ear,  the  patient  was  affected 
with  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye.  The  left  eye  was  similarly  affected  in  a case  where  the 
ball  had  entered  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  and  had  come  out  before  the  left  ear.  We 
had  occasion  to  see  from  eight  to  ten  patients,  in  whom  musket-balls  had  passed  through 
behind  the  eyes,  from  temple  to  temple;  and  in  all  of  these  there  was  great  swelling, 
pain  and  tension  of  the  head  and  face.  A careless  examination  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose  that  in  these  cases  the  ball  had  entered  the  cranium.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  re- 
corded in  which  the  blindness  is  snpposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  balls  passing 
through  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ; but  the  results  of  my  own 
observation  would  lead  me  to  doubt  whether,  in  those  cases,  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself  had  been  actually  injured.  In  some  of  the  patients  in  whom  amaurosis  had  been 
produced,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  from  the  course  which  the  balls  had  taken,  that 
the  optic  nerves  were  divided.  In  a considerable  proportion,  however,  of  those  affected 
with  amaurosis,  it  was  obvious  that  the  balls  had  not  come  into  contact  with  these 
nerves.”  (pp.  65,  6.) 

Fahdeau  (a)  relates  the  case  of  a soldier  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pultusk^  in 
1806,  by  a dismounted  bayonet  impelled  by  a ball,  which  struck  him  “on  the  right 
temple  two  finger’s  breadth  beyond  tbe  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  a little  above  it,  passed 
up  to  the  hilt,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  traverse  t^ 
maxillary  sinus  on  the  opposite  side,  and  projected  five  inches.  The  man  was  knocked 
down,  but  did  not  lose  his  senses.  He  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  pull  the  bayonet 
out,  and  two  comrades,  one  holding  the  head,  w'hilst  the  other  dragged  at  the  weapon, 
also  failed.  The  poor  wounded  man  came  to  me  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  fellow- 
soldiers.  I endeavonred  with  the  assistance  of  a soldier  to  pull  out  the  bayonet,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  fixed  in  a wall.  The  soldier  who  helped  me  desired  tlie 
lie  down  on  his  side,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  the  man’s  head,  with  b«)th  hands  he  draggw 
out  the  bayonet,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  considerable  haimorrhage,  the 
blood  pouring  forth  violently  and  abundantly.  The  patient  then  first  felt  ill,  and,  as 

(n)  Observation  sur  une  Plnic  do  tele  par  une  do  Med.  de  Cliirurgie  et  de  Pliarm.,  vol.  a«v. 

bayonette  lahcee  par  line  boulet;  in  Journal  tieii.  p.  2oT.  .'Vn  ISUO. 
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thought  he  would  die,  I left  him  to  dress  other  wounded.  After  twenty  minutes  he 
revived,  and  said  he  was  much  better,  and  I then  dressed  him.  We  were  in  the  snow, 

, and  as  he  was  very  cold  the  whole  of  his  head  was  well  wrapped  up  in  charpie  and  band- 

;■  ages.  He  set  off  to  Warsaw  with  another  wounded  soldier;  went  partly  on  foot,  partly 

on  horseback,  or  in  a cart,  from  barn  to  barn,  and  often  from  wood  to  wood,  and 
reached  Warsaw  in  six  days.  Three  months  after  I saw  him  in  hospftal,  peirectly 
recovered.  He  had  lost  his  sight  on  the  right  side  ; the  eye  and  lid  had,  however,  pre- 
I served  their  form  and  mobility,  but  the  iris  remained  much  dilated  ^and  iminovabl^ 
He  mentions  another  case  in  which  “ a ball  passed  through  a soldier  s head,  from  the 
! top  of  the  base  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  which  he  extracted  from  the  zygomatic 
pit  on  the  other  side.  He  was  cured  in  four  months,  and  walked  about  at  the  end  of  a 
1 month.”  He  refers  also  to  a case  of  de  Limbourg’s,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract 

t A young  man  was  ramming  down  the  powder  in  his  fowling-piece  with  an  iron  ram-rod, 

! the  gun  went  off,  and  the  ramrod  struck  the  head  of  a person  a few  paces  distant,  and, 

I entering  a finger’s  breadth  by  the  side,  and  as  much  above  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye, 

) at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  passed  through  the  teguments  at  the  back  of  the 
):  head,  at  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  a finger’s  breadth  from  the 

f sagittal  suture,  and  as  much  above  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
>•■  wounded  man  immediately  endeavoured  to  pull  the  ramrod  out,  but  ineffectually ; but 
1 one  of  his  companions  at  last  pulled  it  out,  as  straight  as  when  it  left  the  maker’s  hands. 
1 He  lost  little  blood  and  only  at  the  apertures  of  the  wound,  which  healed  quickly  and 

0 completely  by  simple  but  proper  treatment. 

In  speaking  of  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  penetrating  the  orbit,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important  mentioned  by  Hennen  ; — “ Sometimes  the  ball 
e passes  behind  the  eyes,  destroying  their  power,  either  by  cutting  the  optic  nerves  at 
s once,  or  causing  their  subsequent  inflammation  and  thickening.  An  additional  proof  of 
4 the  decussation  of  these  nerves  is  afforded  by  the  effects  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  eye ; 
H for,  in  many  instances,  an  injury  by  a ball  inflicted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  pro- 
n duces  paralysis  of  the  other.”  (p.  340.)  “ In  some  cases  the  ball  passes  into  the  orbit 

i'  without  bursting  the  eye-ball,  although  the  power  of  vision  is  totally  lost.”  (p.  341.) 

1 “ Diplopia  sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  place  from  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  neigh- 
0 bourhood  of  the  eyes,  of  which  the  following  case  is  an  example : — A.  B.  received  a 
>•  wound  from  a musket-ball,  which  brushed  along  the  root  of  the  nose  and  onwards  to- 
*'  wards  the  right  eye-brow,  but  without  producing  any  injury  to  the  bone,  and  so  little 
!S  derangement  that  the  wound  healed  in  a very  few  days.  Immediately  on  being  struck 
\ by  the  ball,  double  vision  took  place.  * * * In  about  two  months  the  disease  was 
e removed,  but,  on  running  into  some  excess  in  drinking,  it  returned  again,  and  the  wound 

0 burst  out  afresh.  A recurrence  to  a more  rigid  regimen  perfected  the  cure  in  a fort- 
|i  night,  and  he  was  discharged  entirely  from  hospital.”  (p.  345.)  Sometimes  a ball  will 
’£  enter  the  orbit,  and  afterwards  descend  into  “ the  posterior  part  of  the  fauces,  forming  a 
n tumour  behind,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  velum palati,”  which  happened  to  a soldier, 

1 who,  in  consequence,  suffered  severe  pain,  had  his  respiration  impeded,  his  deglutition 
id  obstructed,  his  speech  rendered  indistinct,  and  much  irritation  in  the  fauces,  attended 
li  with  constant  flow  of  saliva  and  frequent  inclination  to  vomit.”  (pp.  341,  42.)] 

1 Peatner,  Progr.  de  Vulneribus  Superciliis  ilatis,  curcaccitatem  inferant  ad  locum 
[ii  Hippocrates.  Lipsim,  1741. 

1 Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Wien,  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

> VON  Waether,  in  his  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  iii.  p.  l. 

) Cheltos,  Handbuch  der  Augenheilkunde;  vol.  i. 

• 459.  Slight  longitudinal  and  transverse  Wounds  of  the  Eyelids  may  be 

V)  always  united  by  court  plaster,  if  it  be  only  so  placed  that  its  ends  are  not 
4 loosened  by  the  moisture  of  the  tears.  In  vertical  wounds,  dividing  the 
^ eyelid,  the  suture  is  always  to  be  recommended,  the  threads,  however,  are 
to  be  drawn  only  through  the  external  fold  of  the  skin,  and  between  the 
threads  strips  of  court  plaster  are  to  be  applied.  The  eye  is  to  be  kept 
closed  witli  a vertical  strip  of  plaster,  and  covered  with  a compress.  Hori- 
^ zontal  wounds  of  the  eyelids,  if  large  and  connected  with  loss  of  substance, 
i require  the  suture  for  their  perfect  closure,  although,  in  many  cases,  they 
I can  be  united  by  strips  of  sticking  plaster  stretched  from  the  cheek  to  the 
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forehead,  and  tlie  cheek  is  to  be  kept  up  by  the  bandage  called  monoculus. 
Small  strips  of  plaster  are  to  be  laid  between  the  threarls,  and  the  motions  of 
the  eyelid  are  to  be  prevented  by  vertical  strips  of  plaster. 

460.  Wounds  of  the  Ear  are  difficult  to  unite  on  account  of  the  many 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  auricle ; and  it  is  for  the  most  part  neces- 
sary to  put  in,  at  several  points,  sutures,  which  should  penetrate  only  the 
external  skin.  If  the  ear-passage  be  also  injured,  it  must  be  stopped  with 
charpie,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together,  and  its 
secretion  prevented  collecting  there  (1).  Charpie  having  been  laid  about 
the  whole  ear  and  in  its  cavities,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a compress,  and  the 
whole  fastened  with  a cloth  folded  together,  which  being  placed  under  the 
chin  is  carried  up  over  the  ears  and  bound  together  on  the  head.  If  the 
external  ear  be  completely  cut  off,  or  attached  only  at  a small  part,  its  union 
must  always  be  attempted. 

[(1)  If  the  gristly  part  of  the  ear-passage  be  cut  or  tom,  on  no  account  mustCuELios’s 
recommendation  of  stuffing  it  with  charpie  or  lint  be  followed.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  parts  can  easily  be  kept  together  by  supporting  the  back  of  the  auricle ; and  it  is  sure 
to  be  mischievous  and  painful,  because  it  plugs  up  the  hollow  in  which  the  inflammatory 
swelling  has  opportunity  otherwise  to  take  place.  If  there  be  much  bruising,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  cover  the  whole  ear  with  a bread  poultice,  and  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  afterwards  when  they  have  begun  to  granulate. — J.  F.  S.] 

461 . Wounds  of  the  Nose  may  split  it  either  in  the  middle  or  on  its  wings, 
or  a part  of  the  nose  may  be  almost  or  completely  divided  like  a flap.  Cuts 
which  split  the  nose  in  the  middle  may  be  united  with  sticking  plaster,  and 
the  union  assisted  witli  compresses  and  a double  T -bandage,  or  by  a piece 
of  sticking  plaster,  cut  out  in  shape  of  the  letter  IJ.  If  the  wings  of  the 
nose  be  divided,  they  must  be  united  with  the  suture,  which  should  hold 
only  the  skin.  Wounds  which  divide  the  length  of  the  nose  horizontally, 
or  more  or  less  obliquely,  so  that  a piece  is  either  entirely  divided,  or 
remains  only  slightly  attached,  must  be  united  by  the  stitch  and  by  stick- 
ing plaster.  But  when  a small  portion  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  in  this 
direction,  is  lost,  a piece  of  plaster  put  on  obliquely  may  be  useful.  Elastic 
tubes  are  to  be  placed  carefully  in  the  nostrils,  and  properly  fastened  to  the 
bandage. 

The  bandages  for  the  nose,  to  wit,  1st,  the  simple  bandage ; 2nd,  the  single  accipiter ; 
3rd,  the  double  accipiter;  4th,  the  nose-sling;  5th,  the  upsilon-bandage ; 6th,  the 
X-bandage ; 7th,  the  double  T-bandage  of  Schregek,  the  operation  of  which  consists 
either  in  lateral  compression  of  the  nostrils,  in  pressure  upwards  or  downwards,  are,  as 
regards  their  application  and  operation,  extremely  uncertain,  and  may  be  rendered  super- 
fluous by  the  proper  employment  of  sticking  plaster  (as  the  four-headed  sticking  plaster 
and  plaster  bandage  of  Bottcher.) 

462.  Wounds  of  the  Cheek  may  mostly  be  united  by  sticking  plaster  ; 
but  when  they  gape  much,  are  angular,  the  lips  completely  divided,  or  the 
salivary  duct  injured,  they  require  the  suture.  In  all  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  when  any  vessels  are  to  be  tied,  the  ligatures  are  to 
be  applied  in  the  mouth,  and  to  be  led  out  from  one  or  other  of  its  corners. 
If,  in  injuries  of  the  salivary  ducts,  the  wound  do  not  heal  perfectly  by 
quick  union,  and  the  spittle  flow  from  the  still  open  aperture,  the  healing 
of  the  duct  must  be  always  attempted,  and  the  origin  of  salivary  fistula  pre- 
vented by  repeatedly  touching  with  lunar  caustic,  and  by  compression  of  the 
parotid  duct  with  the  lialter  bandage.  Chewing  and  speaking  are  also  to 
be  forbidden. 

463.  Wounds  of  the  Tongue,  v/hm  superficial,  heal  if  it  be  kept  atr^t; 
but  deeper  and  especially  transverse  wounds  require  sutures.  Ihe  {Wtient 
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must  neither  sneak  nor  chew  ; he  must  be  fed  with  strong  broth,  which  is 
to  beconveyetl  into  the  stomach  by  an  elastic  pipe  passed  througli  the  nose, 
or  by  nutritious  clysters. 

[Lawrence  observes  (a),  when  the  tongue  is  severely  bitten  during  fits,  that  bleed- 
ing takes  place  which  is  very  difficult  to  stop.  I remember,  says  he,  having  had  a 
child  under  my  care  who  had  bitten  very  deeply  into  the  substonce  of  the  tongue,  just  at 
the  broadest  portion  of  its  loose  under  part;  he  had  divided  it  horizontally,  nearly  in 
the  middle  line,  and  bleeding  took  place,  which  I found  it  impossible  to  restrain  by  any 
styptic  application.  I employed  in  vain  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a saturated  solution 
of  alum  freely,  and  the  child  had  lost  so  much  blood,  that  I deemed  it  in  danger,  if 
haunorrhage  continued  or  recurred.  But  at  last  I stopped  the  bleeding  by  the  following 
measure,  which,  however,  seems  rather  a rough  one : I introduced  at  the  basis  of  the 
loose  part  of  the  tongue,  bringing  it  downwards,  a strong  needle  armed  with  a ligature, 
and  cutting  the  ligature  off  after  I had  brought  the  needle  through,  made  two  ligatures ; 
I tied  them  tightly  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  embrace  between  the  two  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wound,  including  nearly  half  of  the  loose  under  part  of  the  tongue.  This  stopped 
the  hocmorrhage.  I was  rather  apprehensive  that,  by  causing  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  tongue,  some  bad  effect  might  have  been  afterwards  produced,  but  it 
was  not,  and  the  subsequent  articulation  of  the  child  was  perfect.”  (p.  763.)] 


OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  NECK. 


464.  Wounds  of  the  Neck  either  injure  merely  the  coverings,  the  super- 
ficial muscles,  or  the  deeper-lying  vessels  and  nerves,  the  loind-pipe  and 
gullet,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow.  Cuts  are  the  most  frequent  and  Jiave 
either  a vertical  or  transverse  direction.  If  they  penetrate  merely  througli 
tlie  skin  and  superficial  muscles,  they  may  be  united  with  sticking  plas.ter, 
and  the  union  of  transverse  wounds  on  the  front  of  the  neck  may  be  assisted 
by  binding  the  neck  forwards,  but  in  longitudinal  wounds  it  must  be 
stretched  backwards.  Bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein  may  be 
; stanched,  either  of  itself  or  by  slight  pressure.  In  wounds  with  loss  of 
; substance,  or  such  as  suppurate  largely,  the  head,  towards  the  end  of  the 
i cure,  must  always  be  kept  straight,  and  the  sinking  of  the  pus  behind  the 
breast-bone  prevented. 

[Astley  Cooper  says  that  the  woimd  above  the  larynx,  which  passes  through  the 
I muscles  of  the  jaw  and  tongue,  into  the  pharynx,  being  generally  inflicted  between  the 
I chin  and  os  hyoldes,  is  the  most  frequent  injury,  (p.  242.)  The  wound  may  be  either 
1 above  or  below  the  tongue-bone,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  epiglottis  is  commonly  more 
i or  less  completely  sliced  off,  which  renders  the  case  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
irritation  to  which  the  larynx  is  subjected.  In  one  such  case  Astley  Cooper  stitched 
the  epiglottis  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  patient  recovered,  but  he  was  uncertain 
whether  the  recovery  was  attributable  to  that  proceeding.] 


465.  Deeper  penetrating  wounds,  in  which  the  large  vessels  are  wounded, 
are  usually  soon  mortal  from  the  sudden  bleeding.  In  injury  of  the  carotid 
artery  assistance  is  still  possible  if  it  be  at  once  compressed  by  an  assistant  at 
the  wounded  part,  the  wounded  end  laid  bare  and  tied  (b).  In  slight  injury 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  bleeding  should  be  stanched  by  com- 
pression, or,  if  it  be  completely  cut  through,  it  must  be  compressed  above 
the  injury,  and  the  upper  end  tied  after  proper  enlargement  of  the  wound. 
In  making  these  ligatures  sufficient  care  should  be  taken  that  the  nerves  lying 
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close  to  the  vessel,  especially  the  pneumo-gastric,  be  not  included  in  the 
ligature.  The  injured  branches  of  tlie  carotid  artery  may  be  tied  either 
in  the  open  wound,  or  after  carefully  enlarging  it,  or,  if  this  be  not  pos- 
sible, the  principal  trunk  of  the  carotid  is  to  be  tied  (1). 

[(1)  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Londonderry  destroyed  himself  by  stabbing  the  ca- 
rotid  artery  with  a penknife  ; and  at  the  time  it  was  believed  that  had  his  medical  attend- 
ant acted  promptly  and  properly,  his  life  might  have  been  saved.  1 recollect  an  instance 
itiany  years  since  under  my  friend  Travers’s  care  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  M'hich 
either  the  lingual  or  facial  artery  was  also  wounded  with  a penknife  in  an  attempt  at 
self-destruction.  The  wound  was  enlarged  with  the  intention  of  tying  the  bleeding 
vessel,  but  the  wound  in  it  was  too  close  to  its  origin  to  admit  such  proceeding.  The 
common  carotid  artery  was  therefore  tied ; but  the  case  was  unsuccessful,  as  adhesion 
never  took  place,  and  when  the  ligature  ulcerated  through,  bleeding  occurred  several 
times ; at  last  a large  clot  formed  in  the  wound,  from  which  constant  oozing  went  on ; 
and  on  the  removal  of  this  to  secure  the  artery,  a violent  gush  of  blood  followed,  and  the 
patient  died  immediately. — J.  F.  S.] 


1 


466.  Injuries  of  the  Pneumo-gastric  Nerve  cause  loss  of  voice,  spas- 
modic symptoms,  and  death.  Injury  of  the  Recurrent  Nerve  also  causes 
loss  of  voice  ; this,  however,  may  occur  subsequently.  Injury  of  the 
Laryngeal  Nerve  is  mortal  fi’om  arrest  of  breathing  {a)  ; and  this  is  also 
the  especial  branch  which  so  quickly  produces  death  after  the  division  of 
the  whole  nerve.  According  to  Ddpuy’s  {h)  experiments,  animals  may 
live  for  some  time  after  division  of  both  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  if  the  air- 
tube  be  opened  below  the  larynx ; but,  if  the  opening  be  not  made,  the 
animal  dies  on  account  of  the  palsy  of  the  nerves  spreading  over  tlie 
muscles  opening  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  If  the  Sympathetic  or  Phrenic 
Nerve,  or  the  spinal  marrow  be  injured,  death  in  convulsions  follows. 

467.  Wounds  of  the  Windpipe  are  either  longitudinal  or  transverse ; the 
windpipe  may  be  either  only  cut  into,  or  cut  through,  or  a piece  of  it  taken 
away  as  in  shot- wounds.  Vertical  wounds  of  the  windpipe  require  union 
with  sticking  plaster,  and  that  the  head  should  be  inclined  much  backwards. 
Transverse  wounds  divide  it  either  partially  or  entirely ; they  are  mostly 
consequent  on  attempted  self-destruction,  and  are  usually  found  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  between  the  larynx  and  the  tongue-bone ; penetrate  to  a 
great  extent  into  the  back  of  the  mouth ; allow  the  air,  spittle,  and  drink 
to  escape  through  them,  or  even  penetrate  into  the  larynx.  They  are  rare 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe. 

In  these  wounds,  if  the  voice  be  at  once  lost,  the  air  passes  through  the 
wound  (1),  frequently  an  air-swelling  is  produced  (2),  and  blood  flowing 
into  the  windpipe  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms.  This  may  occur 
without  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  or  pneumo-gastric  nerve  being 
wounded  ; the  bleeding  may  come  only  from  the  superior  thyroid,  or  from 
the  lingual  artery. 

[(1 ) The  loss  of  the  voice  in  large  wounds  of  the  windpipe  simply  depends  on  the  air 
passing  out  through  the  aperture,  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  larynx ; this  is 
readily  proved,  if  by  bringing  the  head  forward,  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  be  brought 
sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  through  it,  as  then  the  air  takes  its 
natural  course  through  the  larynx,  and  a whisper  more  or  less  loud,  or  even  a feeble 
voice  can  be  heard. 

(2)  Hennen  says; — “Emphysema  is  also  a frequent  though  not  dangerous  symptom 
of  wounds  of  the  windpipe ; indeed  1 have  met  with  it  oftener  in  wounds  of  the  larj'ux 
and  trachea  than  in  those  of  the  lungs,  probably  because  the  action  of  the  muscles  su^ 
servient  to  respiration  is  exerted  in  such  a manner  as  to  send  a current  of  air  through 
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(n1  I’vK,  Aiifsatzc  und  Bpobactungnn  a«is  dcr 
gerichllichcn  Arnneiwisscnscliafl.  Naml.  vii.  p. 
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(6)  Journal  do  Modccine,  par  I.k  Roux,  etc. 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  ,331. — Mkckkl,  Handbuch  derge- 
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the  larynx,  whence  it  is  drawn  forcibly  into  the  cellular  substance.  Simple  puncture 
is,  in  these  cases,  the  best  remedy.”  (p.  362.)] 

468.  AVhen  in  transverse  wounds  of  the  windpipe  tlie  bleeding  is 
slanelied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together  by  bending 
the  liead  inucli  forwaitls  towards  the  chest,  in  which  position  it  is  to  be  le- 
tained.  This  is  done  less  certainly  by  bandages  than  by  Kohler  s cap  ; 
the  pitient  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  sliglitly  inclined  to  one  side,  so  that 
the  secretion  may  not  readily  flow  into  tlie  windpipe.  If  the  windjupe 
be  not  completely  divided,  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  should  not  be  separated 
far  apart,  and  the  position  already  mentioned  is  favourable  to  union,  as 
the  stitches  excite  only  irritation  and  cough  which  mostly  hinder  the  union. 
Only  when  the  windpipe  is  cut  tlirough,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  gape 
widely,  should  they  be  drawn  together  with  a broad  ligature  fastening  the 
external  skin  merely. 

According  to  Fricke  (a),  severe  wounds  of  the  neck  should  not  at  once  be  healed  with 
i the  stitch ; he  prefers  waiting  for  a perfect  suppuration,  and  the  production  therewith  of 
new  granulations,  and  then  first  puts  in  the  suture  to  bring  the  suppurating  edges  into 
j contact. 

i [Position  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  windpipe,  at  whatever  part,  is  always 
preferable  to  stitches,  which  are  really  of  little  service,  as  from  the  constant  drag  upon 
them  in  the  frequent  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of  the  mucus,  and  of  the  adhesive  matter 
which  begins  to  be  secreted  a few  hours  after  the  injury,  they  speedily  ulcerate  and  are 
of  no  use,  but  rather  hurtful  from  their  additional  irritation.  The  only  real  benefit  ob- 
tained from  them  is  that  of  preventing  the  edges  of  the  skin  turning  into  the  wound, 
which  interferes  with  the  union ; but  even  in  this  attempt  they  often  fail.  Keeping  the 
edges  of  the  wound  as  near  together  as  nossible  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  applied 
longitudinally  and  obliquely  across  the  neck,  and  over  these  a roller  twice  or  thrice  around 
the  neck  is  all  that  is  either  necessary  or  proper. 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  even  at  the  very  first  it  is  not  always  proper  to 
close  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  Surgeon  must  therefore  carefully  notice,  in  dressing 
the  wound,  how  the  patient  can  breathe  when  the  edges  are  brought  together  and 
covered  up.  Not  unfrequently  the  breathing  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  mouth, 
but  only  by  the  wound ; under  which  circumstances,  if  the  wound  be  shut  up,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  even  suffocation  may  ensue,  unless  all  the  dressings  be  re- 
■I  moved  and  the  air  allowed  to  escape  by  the  wound.  Its  complete  closure,  therefore, 

I must  be  dependent  upon  the  freedom  or  difficulty  of  breathing  by  the  mouth ; if  there  be 
B no  difficulty  the  wound  may  be  carefully  closed ; but,  if  there  be  difficulty,  a sufficient 
space  must  be  left  opposite  the  wound  into  the  windpipe,  to  permit  the  free  passage  of 
IK  the  air. 


Another  circumstance  may  be  also  noticed  as  to  the  unneedfulness  of  stitches,  that  is, 
that  these  wounds  rarely,  if  ever,  unite  by  adhesion,  but  almost  invariably  by  granula- 
tions, even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  But  the  use  of  stitches  after  the 
establishment  of  the  granulating  process,  as  proposed  by  Fricke,  is  quite  superfluous. 

It  is  certainly  proper  at  first  to  attempt  union  by  adhesion,  and  sometirhes  the  angles 
of  the  external  wound  will  effect  it;  but  generally  the  parts  have  been  so  much  handled 
in  search  of  bleeding  vessels,  as  w’ell  as  irritated  by  their  continual  separation  by  the 
air  and  mucus  forced  through  the  wound,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  becomes 
sloughy.  When  this  happens,  it  is  better  to  remove  all  the  dressings,  except  two  or 
thrre  strips  of  plaster  for  support,  and  to  surround  the  whole  neck  with  a light  bread 
poultice  in  a muslin  bag,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  crumbs  dropping  into  the  air-tube. 
— J.  r.  S.] 
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469.  In  these  wounds  there  always  occur  severe  inflammation  of  the 
windpipe,  spasmodic  symptoms,  especially  severe  cough,  which  is  more 
violent  in  injuries  of  the  larynx  than  of  the  windpipe  (1).  If  the  wounded 
person  have  not  lost  much  blood,  he  must  be  bled  freely  from  a vein,  and 
nitre  111  emulsion  must  be  given  internally.  If  pain  and  cough  arise, 
leetling  from  a vein  (even  the  application  of  leeches)  must  be  repeated, 


(«)  Fiinftcr  Bcricht  Tiber  die 
VOL.  I. 


Vcrwaltuni;  <los  allgemcinen  Krankenliauses, 


1832,  p.  232. 
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and  calomel  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus  given.  The  food  must  be  entirely 
fluid.  Persons  who  have  attempted  self-destruction  must  be  carefully 
watched,  lest  they  disturb  the  bandages.  This  treatment  must  be  persisted 
in  so  long  as  the  inflammatory  and  convulsive  state  of  the  windpipe  con- 
tinues. 

If  union  do  not  completely  occur,  the  wound  is  to  be  covered  with 
lappets  dipped  in  lukewarm  water.  If  the  discharge  be  great,  and  the 
powers  of  the  patient  give  way,  Iceland  moss,  bark,  and  narcotic  remedies 
must  be  used.  The  hoarseness  which  remains  for  the  most  part  gra- 
dually subsides.  In  injuries  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  windpipe, 
there  sometimes  remains  for  a long  while  a fistulous  opening,  which  often 
closes  of  itself  (2).  When  the  bandage  is  removed,  the  patient  must  guard 
against  a deep  inspiration,  and  much  drawing  the  head  backwards  (3). 

[(1)  If  there  be  much  inflammation  and  cough  it  is  always  best  to  remove  the  dress- 
ings, even  though  the  breathing  by  the  mouth  may  be  comparatively  easy,  and  allow 
the  mucus  or  other  secretion  to  be  coughed  through  the  wound,  as  their  discharge  by 
that  passage  is  more  easily  eflfected  than  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  and  conse- 
quently the  necessary  exertion  and  irritation  are  lessened.  If  the  case  proceed  favour- 
ably, after  a week  or  ten  days  the  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tube 
diminishes,  it  becomes  less  viscid,  and  is  separated  with  less  exertion  ; the  granulations 
begin  to  close  the  aperture,  and  breathing  begins  to  be  performed  through  the  laryngeal 
chink,  and  daily  increases  till  the  wound  has  entirely  healed.  Astley  Cooper  men- 
tions an  instance  of  ossification  and  exfoliation  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  in  a case  where 
the  cure  occupied  several  weeks  ( p.  246) ; but  I believe  such  occurrences  are  rare. 

I have  had  a case  of  fistulous  wound  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage,  which 
had  been  of  some  weeks’  standing  before  I saw  it,  and  the  passage  through  the  latter 
into  the  windpipe  had  become  so  narrowed,  eitUter  by  the  falling  together  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  of  which  the  front  had  been  perhaps  cut  off  from  the  hind  part,  or  by  the 
adhesions  which  had  formed  between  the  lining  membrane,  that  breathing  was  per- 
formed with  extreme  difficulty,  and  with  a loud  hissing  noise.  As  these  symptoms  had 
been  gradually  increasing  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a short  silver  tube,  to 
do  which  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  aperture  with  the  knife,  and  the  tube  having 
been  passed  in  the  breathing  immediately  became  easy,  and  the  hissing  ceased.  She 
wore  the  tube  for  several  weeks  without  inconvenience,  and  left  the  house  with  it  still 
in.  In  this  case,  as  might  be  expected,  the  voice  was  entirely  lost. — j.  f.  s. 

(2)  These  cases  are  very  uncommon.  Astley  Cooper  says  that  in  a wound  upon  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  which  remained  fistulous,  he  raised  a piece  of  skin  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  neck,  above  the  opening,  and  turned  it  over  it,  having  previously  pared  the  edges, 
and  it  united  extremely  well.”  (p.  246.) 

(3)  Sometimes  after  a cut  has  been  going  on  well  for  some  days,  a sudden  bleeding 
may  come  on,  either  during  the  exertion  of  coughing  or  any  other  effort,  and  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood  come  from 
an  artery  or  vein.  A case  of  this  kind  recently  occurred  in  our  hospital  under  my 
colleague  Mackmubdo’s  care.  A man  cut  his  throat  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  July,  184.5 : he  lost  a large  quantity  of  blood,  but  when  he  was  found 
the  bleeding  had  ceased.  On  examining  the  wound  it  appeared  that  he  had  cut  between 
the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  separating  with  the  former  the  epiglottis.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  bending  the  head  down  to  the  chest,  Md 
cold  water  dressing  applied.  On  the  next  morning  one  suture  was  put  through  the  lip 
of  the  wound,  and  on  the  day  following  other  two.  On  the  fourth  day  they  were  a»l 
removed,  as  there  did  not  appear  any  disposition  in  the  wound  to  union.  On  the 
noon  of  the  14th  the  sutures  were  again  introduced.  At  5,  a.m.,  of  the  15th,  he 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and,  whilst  trying  to  reach  the  chamber-pot  from  beneaffi  his 
bed,  a sudden  bleeding  came  on,  said  to  be  in  a twisting  stream.  It  was  checked  by 
pressure,  but  on  the  removal  of  the  finger  bleeding  recurred,  and  he  lost  about  half-a- 
pint  of  blood ; but  it  was  controlled  by  thrusting  a piece  of  spon^  into  the  bottoni  ot 
the  wound,  which  was  left  open,  and  cold  water  applied.  No  further  bleeding 
occurred,  the  sponge  was  removed  on  the  18th,  and  the  wound  has  now  (26th)  filh 
with  granulations,  and  the  case  has  every  appearance  of  doing  well. — J.  F.  S.] 

410.  In  Stabs  of  the  fVindpipe,  owing  to  the  parallelism  of  its  inner  and 
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outer  walls,  the  air  readily  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue.  If  slight 
pressure  upon  the  wound  do  not  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air,  the  outer 
wall  must  be  enlarged  with  the  bistoury,  so  that  the  air  may  more  readily 
escape. 

471.  Bruised  f Founds  of  the  Larynx  and  Windpipe^  Shot-wounds 
loss  of  substance,  require  besides  the  general  treatment  already  mentioned, 
a simple  linen  bandage  spread  over  with  a mild  ointment. 

_ If  the  edges  of  tlie  wound  skin  over,  and  fistulous  passage  form,  which,  especially  occurs 
in  bruises  and  in  wounds  connected  with  the  loss  of  substance,  the  edges  must  be  refreshed, 
(re-pared  with  the  knife,)  and,  if  possible,  united  vertically  with  the  twisted  suture. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  close  the  opening  by  healing  over  it  a flap  of  skin  (a). 

472.  Wounds  of  the  occur  with  an  entirely,  or,  for  the  most 

part,  divided  windpipe,  (in  stabs  only  is  injury  of  the  former  possible 
without  that  of  the  latter,)  and  the  gullet  is  either  cut  into  or  cut  through, 
bevere  w'ounds  of  the  gullet  are  usually  accompanied  with  wounds  of 
the  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  and  are  then  speedily  mortal.  Without 
this  simultaneous  injury,  however,  wounds  of  the  gullet  may  be  very 
arge ; it  may  even  be  entirely  divided  without  the  wound  being  absolutely 
fatal  (6)  Injuries  of  the  gullet  in  large  wounds  can  be  ascertained  bv 
the  eye,  by  examination  with  the  finger,  and  also  by  the  fluid  swallowed 
cougif  person,  escaping  through  the  wound,  and  exciting  severe 

473.  When  in  wounds  of  the  gullet  the  blood  has  been  stanched,  the 
^me  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  as  in  wounds  of  the  windpipe:  the  ex- 
ternal covenngs  must  be  fixed,  and  the  head  bent  towards  the  chest.  If 

be  supported  with  nourishing 
cljsters,  baths,  or  what  is  best  by  strong  broths  introduced  by  an  elastic 
tube  into  the  stomach.  If  the  tube  excite  vomiting,  coughin«-  or  bleedino- 
removed  and  nourishing  clysters  and^  baths  oidy  used.  The 
tormenting  thirst  of  such  patients  is  best  relieved  by  putting  into  the 
mouth  slices  of  lemon  or  Seville  orange  sprinkled  2hTg^  1" 

pappy  gelatinous  food  .ustle 

;'T'  “ “ •'«  little  finger,  a.d 

rally  slips  the  first  time  into  the  windpipe  whkh^i  ® 

a taper  flame  held  before  the  opening  of  the  tube  Tn  tbk  ^“®^tfmed  by  the  motion  of 


and  “ wo^s;  thmunnec^^^^^ 

which  they  occasion  by  their  irritatinir^iio  ^ injurious  by  the  cough 

fia.,uk™VacetocWta^  ""‘I’  ‘f.-nitesion  or  panolation 

ofreslontiio.-  fo  249  I TW  ™’™,  tear  it  open  again  and  destroy  the  process 
lo-ing  ease  " “P"““  '*  “1^  1”™  e“‘  !>?  theft” 

fee." di,idd"’3,e'^^^^^  Sd“r™' ™“  °”.''»‘l'  “<!«  *ere  per- 

immediately  above  the  vomum  trachea  artena  divided  from  the 

detached  from  the  rima  qlottidS^-^\h^^^ 

/ fipger’s  breadth  of  the  back  part  whifh  waTtL^b®  cut  through,  except 

thus  divided  had  retracted  equal  to  the  i!  7 stretched,  for  the  trachm 

aS';t„n.„eh  streteS  the^t  Hn-e  partofthc  .sep/“ 

- perteiy  detached  the  ri«o,  eon^Uf;  teiattSshlll 




i*’re  Behandlung  und  ihr  Lethal 

lien  kr  Ufr  «ber  die  Wun-  (cT?Med  caUni  P.' -f  vH.  p 262.*’" 

Spei.  tohPe,  mil  Bemerhungen 
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differeut  cartilages,  &c.  of  the  windpipe,  and  which  are  inserted  in  the  os  hjoides,  were 
cut  through.  >i>  * i endeavoured  to  attach  the  fore  part  of  the  (rmpfiagua  to  the 
pharynx  with  needles  and  waxed  thread ; but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  accomplish, 
as  the  wound  was  very  jagged,  the  patient  averse  to  have  any  thing  done  for  him,  a)id 
the  pricking  of  the  needles  brought  on  violent  retching  to  vomit,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  evacuated  by  the  wound.  I next  endeavoured  to  attach  the  trachea 
to  the  larynx,  which  was  likewise  difficult,  on  account  of  the  constant  convulsive  cough- 
ing; however,  it  was  at  last  done,  and  the  patient  in  this  situation  could  swallow  a little 
water,  though  the  greatest  part  still  ran  out  by  the  wound.”  Some  adhesive  straps  were 
afterwards  applied.  His  bowels  were  kept  open  with  clysters.  No  nourishment  given 
by  the  mouth,  but  nutritive  clysters  thrown  up  every  two  hours.  He  went  on  very  well 
till  the  sixth  day,  when  he  became  very  feverish ; the  discharge  ichorous  and  offen- 
sive; the  breathing  quick  and  difficult,  with  a loud  rattling  noise.  Hot  dressings  were 
applied  to  the  wound.  On  the  ninth  day  the  fever  had  subsided,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  wound  thick  and  hardly  in  any  degree  offensive.  On  the  following  day,  wlien  the 
dressings  were  removed,  “ all  the  stitches  had  given  way,  and  the  windpipe  and  gullet 
had  retracted  as  before.  ♦ * * Between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  clavicles  there  was  only  one 
continued  gash,  which  looked  as  if  the  windpipe  and  the  gullet  had  been  cut  out  entirely.” 
As  he  was  now  very  much  reduced,  and  both  very  thirsty  and  hungry,  attempts  were 
made  “ to  introduce  nourishment  by  the  external  wound,  by  means  of  a bent  catheter 
that  had  a bladder  tied  to  it ; but  the  catheter  had  no  sooner  touched  the  top  of  the 
gullet  than  it  produced  violent  efforts  to  vomit,  and  convulsive  coughing,  which  tore  the 
wound  quite  open.  Finding  this  method  would  not  succeed,  1 laid  it  aside,  and  trusted 
to  strong  nutritive  injections  only.  I again  put  in  a stitch  or  two  into  the  fore  part  of 
the  windpipe,  but  soon  found  they  could  be  of  no  service,  for  they  not  only  prevented  a 
reunion,  but  kept  up  a constant  irritation  on  these  sensible  parts.  I therefore  next  day 
removed  them,  and  only  continued  the  stitches  in  the  external  wound,  for  the  mucus 
and  matter  now  prevented  adhesive  plaster  from  sticking ; and  in  order  that  there  might 
be  very  little  stress  on  the  external  stitches,  I kept  his  chin  confined  close  to  his  breast 
by  means  of  pillows  under  his  head,  and  a night-cap  with  straps  that  tied  under  the  arm 
pits.  About  this  period  small  granulations  of  flesh  made  their  appearance  on  the 
wound.”  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  he  was  “ sitting  up  in  bed  with  a plate  before  him 
containing  boiled  rice.  1 asked  if  he  had  swallowed  any,  to  which  he  made  signs  that 
he  had,  by  patting  his  belly,  and  expressing  great  joy  of  countenance.  I desired  he 
would  make  another  attempt,  and  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  he  coidd  swallow 
some,  though  by  much  the  greatest  part  came  out  by  the  wound.”  He  continued  to 
mend,  and  “ about  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  the  accident,  the  external  wound  healed  up 
entirely,  except  over  the  pomum  Adami,  which,  by  being  a little  hurt,  gradually  sepa- 
rated ; and  as  the  separation  was  very  slow,  a small  part  of  the  external  wound  turned 
fistulous,  and  so  left  a passage  into  the  windpipe,  through  which  he  could  breathe  at 
pleasure,  though  he  generally  breathed  by  the  mouth  as  before,  and  could  swallow  either 
liquids  or  solids  without  any  part  eoming  by  the  wound.”  A fortnight  after,  he  went 
out,  got  drunk,  and  vomiting  the  following  morning,  *•  some  of  the  remains  of  the  liquor 
probably  got  into  his  windpipe,  for  he  fell  back  on  his  bed  and  expired  in  an  instant” 
On  examination,  there  was  found  ” a perfect  reunion  of  all  the  injured  parts ; the  os 
hyoides  was  rejoined  to  the  windpipe  in  the  fore  part  by  means  of  a soft  but  tough  snb- 
stauce,  which  occupied  the  place  of  the  scutiform  and  thyroid  cartilage.  The  rima 
(jlottidis  was  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  os  hyoides  by  a tough  membranous  cicatrix, 
which  marked  the  extent  of  the  wound  in  its  first  state.  All  the  muscles  inserted  into 
the  os  hyoides  and  originating  from  the  cartilages,  &c.,  had,  after  being  cut  through  in  the 
accident,  retracted,  and  on  one  side  formed  a large  and  hard  substance,  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  pomv»i.4rfamf.”  (p.  434-443.) 

Dr.  Ryan  also  relates  (a)  another,  and  very  similar,  case,  in  which,  as  in  the  former 
nature  seems  to  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  cure. 

Case. — A negro  received  several  wounds  in  the  neck,  which,  when  seen  some  time 
after  the  accident,  appeared  to  be  “ thrusts  or  incisions  with  a knife  between  the  upper 
edge  of  the  right  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  os  hyoides ; one  incision  was 
transversely,  it  began  below  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
extended  almost  as  far  as  the  right  carotid  ; it  seems  to  have  totally  divided  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  hyo-thyroid  muscles.  This  incision  was  crossed  by  another,  which  was  made 
in  a longitudinal  direction.”  When  first  found,  “they  gave  him  some  drink,  but  it  all 
came  out  through  the  wound ; and  they,  as  well  as  he  himself,  declared,  that  till  the 
thirteenth  day  after  the  attack  he  swallowed  nothing  whatsoever.  Hence  he  was  almost 
(a)  Dunc.vn's  Medical  Commentaries,  voi.  viii.  London,  1783. 
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exhausted,  and  his  situation  thought  so  desperate  that  recourse  was  Imd  to  none  of  the 
means  usually  employed  in  such  circumstances  m order  to  support  life.  From  the  time 
he  began  to  swallow  he  has  gradually  recovered  some  strength,  and  he  can  now  ea^lan- 
tains,  the  chief  fare  of  the  negroes.”  When  Ryan  had  removed  the  dressings  on  his 
attempting  to  drink  some  water,  the  most  part  rushed  out  by  the  orifice  ; ^ 

closely  stopped  up  by  the  application  of  another  s hand,  he  swallowed  pretty  freelj^  though 
not  without  some  coughing  It  is  always  necessary  to  make  a pressure  of  this  kind 
when  he  takes  any  food.  I had  his  mouth  and  nostrils  closed  for  some  time,  but  he 

breathed  through  the  wound.”  (p.  319-21.)  , 

Hennen  has  mentioned  a case  in  which  “ the  larynx  was  completely  severed  between 
the  thvroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  the  (esophagus  laid  open  throughout  halt  its 
calibre'.  ♦ * # I confess  we  were  at  a loss  what  to  do ; for  when  we  attempted  to  close 
the  wound  he  could  not  breathe  at  all.  We  therefore  left  it  open,  keeping  his  head  re- 
clining forward,  and  expecting  that  he  would  soon  be  suffocated.  This  did  not  happen, 
however,  for  he  breathed  very  well  through  the  wound ; but  his  greatest  suffering  pro- 
ceeded from  thirst,  as  every  thing  he  attempted  to  swallow  came  through  the  opening. 
We  tried  to  introduce  liquids  through  a flexible  tube,  but  we  succeeded  very  badly,  on 
account  of  the  great  irritability  of  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  oesophagus.  As  there  was 
great  abundance  of  milk  to  be  had,  he  was  put  in  a bath  of  this  fluid  several  times  a 
day,  and  clysters  of  various  nutritious  fluids  were  assiduously  thrown  up.  By  these 
means  he  was  entirely  supported  during  the  space  of  eighteen  days,  and  nothing  but 
common  dressings  applied  to  the  wound.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  (esophagus  be- 
came retentive  when  liquids  were  taken,  and  the  breathing  was  beginning  to  be  partly 
carried  on  through  the  mouth.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  recovered,  excepting  a con- 
siderable loss  of  voice  and  power  of  articulation.”  (p.  364.)] 

474.  As  wounds  of  the  gullet  very  rarely  heal  by  perfect  agglutination 
of  their  edges,  but  the  interspace  is  filled  by  the  neighbouring  parts,  there 
usually  remains  some  contraction  at  this  part,  or  it  bulges  like  a bottle,  in 
either  of  which  cases  swallowing  is  difficult. 

475.  Stabs  of  the  Gullet,  if  there  be  no  accompanying  severe  injury, 
often  heal  without  any  symptoms.  If  the  gullet  be  wounded  at  the  lower 
part,  the  food  that  is  swallowed  may  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

476.  Deep  wounds  at  the  back  of  the  neck  often  produce  a palsied 
condition,  and  also  frequently  a wasting,  of  the  lower  limbs.  Wasting 
of  the  testicle  and  loss  of  the  generative  power  have  also  been  observed 
in  these  cases. 

[Of  the  severe  nervous  symptoms  occasionally  following  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  throat. 
Hennen  mentions  an  instance  in  an  officer  who  received' a ball  in  “ the  sternal  portion 
of  the  771.  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  about  an  inch  above  its  origin,  which  passed  inwards 
towards  the  thorax,  but  no  trace  of  its  route  could  be  discovered.  On  receiving  the  shot, 
he  instantly  dropped,  not,  however,  perfectly  senseless,  but  very  much  stunned.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  received  three  distinct  wounds,  the  most  severe  of  which  he  referred  to  the 
arm  of  the  wounded  side,  the  two  others,  of  nearly  similar  severity,  to  his  throat  and 
stomach.”  He  lost  “an  enormous  quantity  of  blood,  which  also  gushed  copiously  from 
the  wound  at  every  effort  to  cough  or  vomit.  * * * His  left  arm  hung  nearly  lifeless, 
with  a pulse  scarcely  perceptible  ; that  of  the  sound  arm  was  excessively  quick,  120  in 
a minute,  and  very  feeble.  On  the  following  day  he  was  better,  but  had  such  an 
oppression  along  the  course  of  the  diaphragm,  that  he  urged  Hennen  to  cut  for  the  ball, 
as  he  was  certain,  he  said,  it  was  the  source  of  this  pain.  * * * He  spat  up  a florid  frothy 
blood  very  copiously,  and  the  same  issued  occasionally  from  the  wound.  The  efforts 
to  vomit,  and  spasmodic  catchings  of  the  throat  with  globus  and  hiccup  were  very 
severe.  On  the  third  day  the  dyspnoea  was  almost  suffocating,  and  the  nervous  symp- 
toms ran  very  high.  On  the  fourth  day  his  voice  was  entirely  lost,  till  the  sixth,  when 
it  began  gradually  to  return.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  after  severe  spasmodic  bilious  vomit- 
ing, the  speech  was  again  affected  suddenly.  His  arm,  which  had,  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  given  him  occasional  uneasiness,  and  in  which  he  felt  a pricklino' 
sensation  on  the  inner  side,  was  particularly  painful  at  the  period  of  this  spasmodic 
attack.  It  had  teen  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  gentle  friction  had  been  employed  to  it ; 
but  upon  examining  it  more  particularly,  it  was  found  somewhat  shrunk,  and  the  fingers 
cold  and  nearly  insensible  to  pressure.  In  about  six  weeks  he  went  home  to  England, 
and  continued  improving.”  (p.  3.08-61.) 
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A case  is  related  by  Kenned?  (a)  of  a man  wounded  on  the  right  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  by  bullet,  which,  passing  behind  the  m.  sterna  masloideus,  was  next  day  found 
lodging  a little  above  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  when  cut  upon  two  bullets 
joined  by  a neck  were  removed.  The  wound  healed  kindly  in  five  weeks.  “Imme- 
diately upon  the  patient  receiving  the  shot,  his  right  arm,  from  a little  below  the  neck 
to  the  finger-points,  became  pale,  quite  cold  and  benumbed.”  Aromatic  and  spirituous 
fomentations  were  used,  and  the  arm  covered  with  bags.  “ In  about  twelve  hours  after 
the  arm  recovered  some  heat ; but  the  thumb  of  that  hand  was  seized  with  violent  pain, 
which  kept  him  all  night  from  sleep  ; and  the  next  day  the  pain  was  so  unsupportable, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  turning  delirious,  though  his  pulse  was  scarce  quickened  and 
he  had  no  thirst  or  other  sign  of  fever.”  Blood  was  taken  from  the  arm  again,  (he 
having  been  bled  also  on  the  day  previous,)  clysters  thrown  up,  and  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  employed  without  relief.  Some  laudanum  was  given,  which  relieved 
the  pain,  but  did  not  cause  sleep,  and  the  pain  recurred  next  morning.  The  quantity 
of  laudanum  was  therefore  increased,  and  on  the  third  night  he  had  sleep  ; and  after- 
wards it  was  given  also  in  the  morning,  but  in  smaller  quantity.  As  the  effect  of  the 
opium  diminished  its  quantity  increased,  till  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months  the 
opium  amounted  to  250  drops  of  laudanum.  Two  months  after  he  had  received  the 
wound,  not  only  his  thumb  was  pained,  but  such  another  pain  was  felt,  at  the  joint  of  the 
elbow,  without  either  swelling  or  hardness  in  the  pained  parts,  or  in  the  parts  between 
them,  and  the  fore-arm  remained  free  from  pain.”  At  the  end  of  seven  months  the  pain 
began  to  abate,  “ but  as  the  pain  became  less  uneasy  the  feebleness  of  the  member  in- 
creased ; and  in  twelve  months  the  pain  was  gone,  and  the  use  of  the  arm  entirely 
lost.  About  two  years  and  a half  after  receiving  this  wound  he  went  to  Bath  and  used 
the  waters  for  a season : when  I saw  him  after  that  time  at  London,  he  told  me  he  had 
recovered  the  full  use  and  strength  of  his  arm.”  (p.  167-70.) 
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477.  Wounds  of  the  Chest  ( Vulnera  Thoi'acis')  are  either  superficial 
or  may  penetrate  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest. 

478.  Superficial  Cut  and  Sabre  Wounds  require  the  same  general 
treatment,  and  their  union  can  always  be  produced  by  sticking  plaster. 
Superficial  Stabs  (of  which  we  satisfy  ourselves  by  their  direction,  by 
the  depth  to  which  the  injuring  instrument  has  penetrated,  and  by  exami- 
nation with  the  probe,  after  jdacing  the  patient  in  the  same  position  he 
was  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  to 
be  described  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest)  are  also  to  be  treated, 
according  to  the  general  rules,  although  the  more  active  inflammation, 
which  usually  occurs  in  these  wounds,  requires  a stricter  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  But  when  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  in  tlie  cellular 
tissue,  and  compression  is  not  sufficient  to  stanch  the  bleeding,  or  when  in 

(o')  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  published  by  a Society  in  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  Edinburgh, 
17j2.  12mo. 
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the  after-course  of  the  wound  a collection  of  pus  takes  place  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  so  on  occurs,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  the  bleeding 
stanched,  or  a proper  opening  made  for  the  escape  of  the  pus. 

Bruises  and  shot-toounds  of  the  coverings  of  the  chest  may  produce 
large  outpourings  of  blood  in  the  external  parts,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  difficult  breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  and  so  on,  and 
require  a strict  antipldogistic  treatment,  repeated  bleedings,  and  cold 

applications  to  the  chest.  . 

479.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest  ( Vulnera  Phoracis  penetrantia) 
either  simply  open  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  at  the  same  time  wound 
the  viscera  lying  within  the  chest.  Their  danger  depends  generally  on 
the  bleeding  which  comes  out  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  from  the  viscera 
contained  in  its  cavities,  from  compression  of  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the 
collected  fluids,  from  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  and  their 
passages. 

480.  We  ascertain  that  a wound  of  the  breast  actually  penetrates  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  even  injures  the  viscera  contained  therein,  by  the 
depth  and  direction  to  which  the  injuring  instrument  penetrates  ; by  the 
careful  examination  of  the  wound  with  the  finger  or  with  the  probe,  the 
patient  being  put  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  injury  ; by  the  influx  and 
efflux  of  the  air  through  the  wound  in  inspiration  and  expiration  ; by  an 
air-swelling  {emphysema^  which  forms  around  the  wound  ; by  difficult 
respiration,  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
compressing  the  lung  and  preventing  the  flow  of  the  blood.  In  simultaneous 
injury  of  the  lungs  the  patient  suffers  deeply  fixed  pain  ; breathing,  espe- 
cially inspiration,  is  very  difficult ; a frothy,  pale-red  blood  pours  in  an  un- 
broken stream  out  of  the  wound  (1)  ; the  patient  spits  blood  (the  absence 
of  spitting  of  blood  is,  however,  no  proof  of  the  lungs  being  uninjured)  ; 
sometimes  also  there  are  symptoms  of  internal  bleeding  and  compression 
of  the  lungs,  which  are  hereafter  to  be  considered.  The  distinction  of 


these  wounds  is  more  or 
direction  (2). 


less  difficult  according 


to  their  various  size  and 


Examination  with  the  prohe  is,  in  most  cases,  illusive  and  uncertain ; it  may  be  very 
injurious,  from  the  irritation  connected  with  it,  and  is,  in  most  cases  useless,  because 
the  diagnosis  is  determined  by  other  symptoms ; and  in  a simple  penetrating  wound 
scarcely  any  other  treatment  is  employed  than  in  a wound  that  does  not  penetrate.  The 
' examination  by  injection,  as  advised  by  many,  is  still  more  unsatisfactorj-,  and  always 
■ dangerous. 

Tlie  air  passes  freely  in  and  out  only  when  the  wound  is  direct.  The  lungs  do  not 
always  collapse,  or  fall  together,  when  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  opened,  hut  remain  in 
contact  with  the  pleura  costalis,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  depend  on  adhesion  between 
: the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  but  in  others,  is  not  to  be  explained.  The  opening,  therefore, 
of  both  cavities  of  the  chest  is  not  directly  mortal.  Williams  concludes  from  his 
experiments,  1st,  that  a lobe  of  the  lung  when  exposed  to  the  air  does  not  collapse,  so 
long  as  the  functions  of  the  other  lobe  and  of  the  assistant  organs  continue  undisturbed 
in  respiration  ; 2nd,  that  one  lobe  of  the  lung  possesses  a peculiar  power  of  moving  for 
some  time,  entirely  independent  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles,  when,  indeed, 
the  other  lung  respires : the  origin  of  this  power  Williams  cannot  determine ; 3rd, 
i that  a sound  lung  recovers  its  natural  expansive  power  when  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air  is  removed ; 4th,  that  although  the  external  air  passes  freely  and  uninterruptedly 
k at  the  same  time  through  tubes  of  the  same  size  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  the  lungs, 

I however,  do  not  collapse,  if  the  assistant  respiratory  organs  have  their  activity  still  unre- 
1 strained ; .5th,  that  a heakhy  lung  never  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  at  least 
S >“  natural  respiration.  In  my  experiments  on  dogs,  I always  found  great  collapse  of 
♦ the  lungs,  and  the  motions  which  1 noticed  in  them  seemed  to  me  less  dependent  on  a 
aistinct  expansive  power  in  the  lungs  themselves,  than  much  rather  on  elevation  and 
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depression  of  the  collapsed  lungs  in  tlie  lalwrious  inspiration  and  expiration  of  animals, 
as  will  be  described  in  accidents  of  the  lungs. 

[(1)  To  these  symptoms  Astlky  Cooi'kk  adds  “ considerable  irritation  and  tickling 
in  the  larynx.”  (p.  230.) 

(2)  In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  course  which  balls  take  when  wounding  the 
chest,  Hf.nnkn’s  observation  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  “a  ball  striking  the  body  or  a 
limb  will  run  round  under  the  skin,  and  appear  to  penetrate  right  across  the  member  or  the 
cavity.  By  the  deep-seated  course  which  balls  sometimes  take,  the  deception  is  rendered 
still  greater.  Thus  1 have  traced  a ball  by  dissection,  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  lungs,  penetrating  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  entrance,  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  the  man  having  been  shot  fairly  across,  while  bloody  sputa 
seemed  to  prove  the  fact,  and  in  reality  rendered  the  same  measures,  to  a certain  extent, 
as  necessary  as  if  the  case  had  been  literally  as  suspected.  The  bloody  sputa,  however, 
were  only  secondary,  and  neither  so  active  nor  alarming  as  those  which  pour  at  once 
from  the  lungs  when  wounded.  There  is  also  another  source  of  deception  as  to  the 
actual  penetration  of  balls  into  the  cavities  or  the  limbs ; this  is  where  they  strike  against 
a handkerchief,  linen  cloth,  &c.,  and  are  drawn  out  unperceived  in  their  folds.”  (p.  3C8.) 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  there  is  a preparation  of 
a most  remarkable  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  which  recovered,  and  which  was 
under  the  care  of  Maiden  of  Stratford,  Essex  (a),  and  the  late  Sir  William  Blizaed. 
In  this  case  the  lungs  were  probably  not  wounded. 

Case  1. — T.  T.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  on  the  evening  of  13th  June,  1812,  having 
incautiously  taken  off  the  bridle,  before  disengaging  his  horse  from  the  harness  and 
chaise,  the  animal  became  unruly,  and  T.  T.,  catching  hold  of  the  foretop,  attempted  to 
replace  the  bridle ; “ whilst  thus  occupied  the  horse  made  a violent  plunge,  and  thrust 
him  by  the  end  of  the  off-shaft  against  the  projecting  part  of  the  chaise-house;  at  which 
instant  he  felt  the  shaft  perforate  his  side,  under  the  left  arm  ; whereupon  he  made  a 
violent  effort  to  draw  himself  back,  while  the  horse  kept  plunging  forward,  and  he  soon 
felt  the  end  of  the  shaft  pass  from  under  his  right  arm,  occasioning  acute  pain.  ♦ * » 
The  horse  continuing  to  press  forward  occasioned  on  the  left  side  a second  wound,  by 
the  front  tug-hook  under  the  shaft.”  A person  alarmed  by  his  cries  came  to  him,  and 
drawing  back  the  shaft  discovered  that  its  “ end,  which  had  confined  T.  T.,  had  also 
entered  the  weather-boarding  of  the  chaise-house,  and  passed  through  it,  * * * and  that 
lie  was  pierced  through  the  body  by  the  shaft  of  the  chaise,  and  apparently  standing  on 
tiptoe  with  both  arms  extended and  that  “ the  end  projected  several  inches  beyond 
the  trunk  of  the  body.”  The  shaft  was  then  gently  withdrawn,  and  when  released  he 
respired  two  or  three  times,  and  found  no  alteration  in  his  breathing;  after  which  he 
walked  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  bed.  Whilst  being  undressed  for  the  first  time  felt 
faint,  and  soon  had  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  feeling  as  he  said,  “ as  if  he  should 
be  suffocated  by  the  blood  trickling  on  his  lungs.”  He  was  very  speedily  bled  by  a 
large  orifice  to  the  amount  of  four  pounds,  when  fainting  came  on,  but  no  stimulants 
were  used,  and  only  a little  cold  water  given.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest  there 
were  two  wounds,  the  lower  by  the  iron  under  the  shaft,  and  the  upper  where  the  shaft 
itself  entered,  immediately  under  the  arm.  On  the  right  side  was  also  a wound  in 
nearly  the  same  direction,  through  which  the  shaft  came  out ; the  latter  two  wounds, 
each  four  inches  in  extent.  The  left  shoulder  and  side  of  the  chest  were  slightly  em- 
physematous. He  had  not  thrown  up  any  blood.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 .'ith,  as  the  . 
difficulty  of  breathing  had  much  increased,  with  considerable  pain,  weight,  and  sore- 
ness, he  was  bled  to  thirty  ounces  with  mueh  relief:  and  in  the  evening,  as  there  was 
fulness  of  the  belly  and  nausea,  a castor-oil  injection  and  five  grains  of  calomel  were 
given.  On  the  following  day  vomiting  had  come  on,  and  also  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  diaphragm,  in  addition  to  the  previous  symptoms  ; he  was  therefore  bled  to  eighteen 
ounces.  The  vomiting  increased,  and  was  accompanied  with  hiccough,  but  towards 
evening  these  were  relieved  by  effervescing  mixture.  On  the  17th  the  difficulty  of. 
breathing  being  worse  seventeen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  awais  which  alleviated 
the  symptoms ; and  the  bowels  had  been  cleared  by  the  calomel,  which  has  been  taken 
nightly.  He  had  no  pain  in  his  back,  nor  any  on  either  side  except  smarting  at  the 
wounds ; but  he  thought  from  the  great  pain  and  tenderness  about  the  breast-lmne  that 
it  was  broken.  Next  day  the  breathing  being  very  laborious,  he  was  bled  to  tweiitj'- 
two  ounces ; but,  though  his  respiration  was  relieved,  he  had  still  general  tendeniess  in 
the  chest  and  epigastric  region,  and  therefore  a large  blister  was  applied  over  the  front 
of  the  chest,  which  benefited  him.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  20th  the  breathing  had 

(n)  An  Account  of  a case  of  Recovery  after  the  shaft  of  a chaise  had  been  forced  through  tlie  thoras- 
London,  182d.  dto. 
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Income  more  difficult,  and  nineteen  ounces  of  blood  were  withdrawn.  Some  threads  of 
flannel  were  observed  deep  in  the  wound  under  the  ri^ght  arm,  but  were  not.  disturbed. 
On  the  22nd  he  had  less  pain  and  difficulty  in  breatliing  than  since  the  accident,  but 
complained  of  distressing  sensations  about  the  chest,  which  he  could  not  describe.  To- 
day his  body  linen  was  for  the  first  time  changed,  and  careful  examination  being  made, 
not  the  smallest  trace  of  injury  could  be  found  on  the  back.  This  done,  it  was  thought 
advi.sable  to  take  away  fourteen  ounces  of  blood,  lyhich  relieved  him  more  than  before, 
not  feeling  any  pain,  only  a smarting  sensation,  similar  to  that  he  had  experienced  m 
the  wounds  under  the  arms,  on  each  side  of  the  breast-bone  internally,  ip  the  directioP 
in  which  he  was  convinced  that  the  shaft  had  passed.  A blister  was  then  re-applied, 
and  kept  open  for  some  days.  From  this  time  he  slowly  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  weeks  the  wounds  were  nearly  closed.  He  lived  for  five  years  without  inconve- 
nience,  except  being  put  out  of  breath,  on  making  any  exertion,  soouer  than  usual, 
and  having  the  motions  of  his  arms  backwards,  or  raising  them  upwards,  restricted  by 
a feelinn-  of  tightness  across  the  chest.  After  this  time  he  occasionally  suffered  from 
considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  irregular  pulse,  and  struggling  rather  thau  pul- 
sating action  of  the  heart.  He  did  not  take  much  care  of  himself,  and,  after  a time, 
became  more  seriously  ill,  and  died  March  2,  1823,  nearly  teu  years  subsequent  to  the 


accident.  • , . . 

Examination.— The  thorax  was  somewhat  distorted,  from  an  angular  projection  at 
the  union  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  sternum,  on  each  side  of  which  was 
an  irregular  depression ; on  the  left,  and  four  inches  and  a half  from  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  the  depression  extended  forwards  three  inches,  along  the  intercostal  space  between 
the  second  and  third  ribs ; on  the  right,  at  three  inches  distance,  the  depression  ex- 
tended backwards  two  inches  between  the  same  ribs.  The  upper  cicatrix,  on  the  left 
side,  was  behind  the  margin  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  under  one  an  inch 
below  it  The  right  cicatrix  was  opposite  the  intercostal  space  of  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs.  The  m.  pectoralis  minor  adhered  to  a membranous  substance  occupying  the  place 
of  the  destroyed  intercostal  muscles,  thin,  smooth,  strong,  and  transparent,  through  which 
the  lung  could  be  seen  on  the  left  side,  but  not  on  the  right.  The  cartilage  of  the  left 
second  rib  had  been  broken,  and  was  only  united  by  ligamentous  substance,  and  the  rib 
itself  also  fractured,  two  inches  behind,  had  united  with  its  inner  edge  turned  a little 
into  the  chest ; the  third  and  fourth  cartilages  had  been  fractured,  but  united  by  bone. 
The  right  third  rib  had  been  broken.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  found 
strongly  adherent,  at  their  back  part,  to  the  pleurcc.  In  front,  on  the  left  side,  the  lung 
adhered  to  the  displaced  second  rib,  and  to  the  membrane  between  the  second  and 
third  ribs,  the  adhesions  extending  to  the  mediastinum  as  low  as  the  fifth  rib.  Another 
portion  of  lung  also  adhered  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  where  probably  the  tug- 
iron  had  entered.  On  the  right  side,  the  lung  adhered  to  the  membrane  between  the 
ribs,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a half  around  its  margin.  The  pericardium  was  almost 
entirely  adherent  to  the  heart,  but  not  very  firmly.  The  heart  itself  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  cavity  and  fibres  on  the  right  side  proportionally  greater  than  on  the  left. 

Maiden  observes,  in  regard  to  this  case,  and  which  the  examination  seems  to  bear  out 
fully : — “ I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief  that  the  shaft,  being  small 
at  the  top  and  of  a wedge-like  form,  was  forced  between  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  into 
and  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  under  (behind)  the  sternum,  and  out  between  the 
ribs  on  the  right  side ; not  suddenly,  but  by  several  distinct  movements,  whence  the 
lungs,  large  blood-vessels,  &c.,  escaped  injury.”  (p.  32.) 

For  the  following  case  I am  indebted  to  my  friend  Andrews,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
under  whose  care  the  man  was.  In  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  left  lung  was 
penetrated. 

Case  2, — J.  T.,  aged  nineteen  years,  a Prussian  sailor,  whilst  engaged  in  lowering, 
the  trysail-mast  (a),  the  rope  supporting  it  gave  way,  and  he  was  transfixed  by  its  bolt, 
to  the  deck.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  mast  had  been  lowered  to  within  about  six 
feet  of  the  deck ; the  man  raised  his  arms  to  lay  hold  of  and  guide  the  bolt  into  its  proper 
place,  when  at  the  moment  the  suspending  rope  slipped  or  broke,  and  the  mast  droppino- 
I^rpendicularly,  fell  on  his  chest,  knocked  him  down  on  his  back,  and  the  bolt  passing 
through  his  chest,  pinned  him  to  the  deck,  which  it  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch^ 
so  that  his  chest  must  have  been  compressed,  from  before  backwards,  to  a space  not  ex- 
ceeding four  inches.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  bolt  could  be  drawn  out,  and  he  was 
then  carried  to  the  hospital, — 


and  two  feet  in  circumference  at  tlie  bottom,  has  at 

CiT  with  a roiw  “ indies  long,  and  two  and  a-half  wide,  by  which  it  lits  into  tlie 

uoom,  with  a collar  above  to  prevent  it  entering  further. 
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Feh.  25,  1831,  On  his  admission,  10,  A.M.,  the  countenance  was  livid,  the  breathing 
excessively  distressed;  small  quantities  of  frothy  blood  were  occasionally  spat  up,  the 
pulse  intermitting ; and  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  these  symptoms  increased, 
threatening  almost  immediate  suffocation.  The  bolt  had  entered  the  chest,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  middle  of  the 
breast-bone,  passed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  came  out  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  four  inches  from  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  but  was  prevented 
passing  further  by  the  collar,  which  chipped  out  a piece  of  cartilage,  leaving  the  point 
of  the  heart  with  very  insecure  protection.  The  fourth  rib  was  broken  at  its  junction 
with  its  cartilage,  as  was  also  the  twelfth,  and  that  side  of  the  chest  was  flattened.  In 
addition  to  his  hurt,  the  scalp  on  the  right  side  was  considerably  lacerated,  extending 
from  the  frontal  to  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  exposing  a grc'at  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  The  lower  jaw  was  also  badly  fractured. 

A pledget  of  lint  was  applied  over  the  wound,  and  fastened  with  adhesive  straps,  but 
nothing  more  was  done,  and  two  hours  after  his  admission  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
of  suffocation  had  subsided,  and  he  rallied  a little. 

7 P.M.  The  pulse  had  become  full  and  rapid,  varying  between  100  and  110;  the 
respiration  on  the  left  side  was  inaudible,  except  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  chest ; and  on 
the  right  side  it  was  puerile ; twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  which 
slightly  relieved  him,  and  a dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  given,  which  freely  purged  him. 

Feh.  26.  Has  passed  a restless  night;  pulse  110;  tongue  brown  and  dry  in  the  middle. 
In  the  afternoon  thirty  leeches  were  applied  to  the  chest : two  grains  of  calomel  ordered 
every  four  hours ; milk  at  his  pleasure.  In  the  evening  the  same  number  of  leeches  were 
again  applied ; and,  the  pulse  continuing  accelerated,  towards  midnight  ten  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  which  produced  syncope,  and  on  his  revival  the  patient 
thought  himself  better. 

Feb.  '17.  Had  passed  a quiet  but  sleepless  night;  pulse  110.  Leeches  were  applied 
morning  and  evening. 

Feb.  28.  He  passed  a tolerable  night,  occasionally  getting  half  an  hour’s  sleep.  The 
pulse  continued  rapid  but  weak.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  found  violent,  much  more  than  indicated  by  the  pulse.  Thirty  leeches  were 
therefore  ordered  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  In  the  afternoon  his  bowels  were  copiously 
relieved.  As  towards  evening  he  became  restless,  and  dreaded  a long  night,  fifty  minims 
of  laudanum  were  given  at  bed-time,  which  threw  him  into  a profound  sleep  that  lasted 
four  hours. 

March  1.  Was  not  so  well  this  morning;  and  the  pulse  being  quick  and  fuller,  the 
leeches  were  repeated  on  the  chest,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  blood,  which  was  highly  buffed 
and  cupped,  were  taken  from  the  arm ; these  rendered  him  faint,  but  somewhat  relieved 
him.  At  midnight,  the  pulse  continuing  rapid,  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away, 
and  a draught  containing  forty  minims  of  laudanum  and  thirty  of  tincture  of  digitalis 


were  given. 

March  2.  Has  passed  a good  night,  and  had  some  refreshing  sleep ; pulse  less  fre- 
quent ; tongue  white,  but  the  mouth  not  affected  by  the  calomel.  The  leeches  were  re- 
peated, the  calomel  ordered  every  six  hours,  with  half  a grain  of  opium  at  each  dose. 
FThe  notes  do  not  state,  but  probably  the  calomel  had  run  off'  by  the  bowels,  and  therefore 
tad  not  affected  the  mouth ; to  check  the  purging,  I presume,  the  opium  was  added. — 
j.  F.  s.]  The  leeches  were  repeated  in  the  evening,  and  the  anodyne  draught  at  bed-time. 

March  3.  Has  had  a good  night  and  five  hours’  sleep ; pulse  continued  quick ; the 
wound  was  dressed,  and  the  leeches  applied  to  the  chest,  and  repeated  in  the  evening; 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given  at  bed-time. 

March  4.  Has  passed  a good  night ; thinks  himself  better,  and  that  he  shall  get  better 
if  undisturbed.  The  leeches  repeated ; the  calomel  only  to  be  taken  twice  a day.  In 
the  evening  his  pulse  132 ; tongue  dry  and  brown.  Leeches  repeated,  and  also  tlie  night 
draught. 

March  5.  Has  had  a better  night  than  he  expected ; pulse  120 ; he  complains  of  soreness 
of  his  gums  and  mouth  ; wounds  in  the  chest  rapidly  granulating.  Leeches  repeated. 

March  6.  Mouth  very  sore,  specially  near  the  fracture ; pulse  134,  very  weak ; tongue 
moist  and  less  coated.  The  scalp  wound  was  first  dressed,  and  found  to  be  united 
throughout ; the  wound  in  the  chest  going  on  well.  The  calomel  and  the  anodyne 
draught  continued.  _ _ _ 

March  7.  Has  slept  well;  pulse  120,  and  fuller;  the  respiration  continues  inaudible 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung,  with  dulness  on  percussion  ; the  mouth  being  less  sore 
the  calomel  was  ordered  four  times  a day  ; the  leeches  repeated,  and  anodyne  draught 
continued.  On  the  following  evening  he  was  ordered  arrow-root  and  biscuit  powder. 
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March  9.  Better ; calomel  thrice  a day  ; on  the  following  day  only  three  grains  w ere 
given,  and  only  twenty-live  minims  of  laudanum  given  at  night.  * • i,  j 

March  12.  Has  passed  a very  good  night;  says  he  feels  quite  well,  and  is  astonished 
so  many  inquiries  are  made  about  his  health.  A gram  of  calomel  twice  a day,  the 
anodyne  at  night.  Milk,  arrow-root,  and  biscuit  powder,  as  he  pleases.  From  this  time 

he  continued  improving,  till  . , ■ ^ „ 

xMarch  2.1.  When  he  had  a slight  rigor ; the  pulse  became  very  rapid,  varying  from 
140  to  150;  tongue  dry,  and  excessive  thirst;  is  very  restless,  and  apprehensive  that  all 
is  not  right ; the  bowels  have  not  been  relieved  for  two  days.  Sixteen  ounces  or  blood 
were  taken  away,  which  was  rather  buffy ; a cathartic  injection  iinmediately,  and  a ca- 
thartic draught  ordered  every  three  hours  till  the  bowels  are  moved. 

March  24.  Has  slept  but  little ; tongue  dry ; pulse  very  quick  and  weak.  1 hirty 
leeches  applied  to  the  ehest ; saline  mixture  and  two  grains  of  calomel  every  three  hours 
ordered.  He  was  rather  better  in  the  evening.  Sixteen  leeches  to  the  chest. 

March  25.  His  mouth  being  slightly  affected,  the  calomel  was  ordered  only  every 
six  hours,  and  twelve  leeches  to  the  chest.  Feels  himself  better ; pulse  118.^ 

March  25.  Says  he  feels  quite  well  again ; pulse  above  100.  This  morning  for  the 
first  time  complains  of  a cough  accompanied  with  tickling  in  the  throat.  Twelve  leeches 
to  the  chest.  Two  grains  of  calomel  thrice  a day ; and  next  day,  he  complaining  of 
soreness  of  the  mouth,  it  was  ordered  only  night  and  morning. 

March  28.  Says  he  feels  quite  hearty  again ; cough  is  troublesome  ; respiration  re- 
turning in  the  left  lung ; very  feeble  just  below  the  wound  on  the  front  of  the  chest 
with  slight  rhoncus  mucosits.  Blanc-manger  and  a little  coffee  twice  a day. 

April  2.  Since  the  last  report  has  been  going  on  as  well,  except  that  his  bowels  have 
been  disposed  to  costiveness,  and  it  has  been  therefore  necessary  to  give  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  peppermint  water  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  a purging  clyster.  Com- 
plaius  of  his  cough  becoming  more  troublesome. 

April  4.  Has  been  going  back  for  the  last  day  or  two.  The  cough  harasses  him 
very  much,  and  prevents  him  sleeping : pulse  rapid  and  very  weak.  The  wound  in  his 
chest  looking  well,  but  a sinus  about  three  inches  long  passes  obliquely  outwards  between 
the  ribs  and  skin,  which,  being  laid  open,  exposed  a small  portion  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  fourth  rib. 

April  8.  Much  the  same:  cough  as  troublesome;  gets  but  little  sleep:  pulse  120, 
feeble.  He  takes  synxp  of  poppies  and  squill  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a day,  when 
the  cough  is  urgent.  To  continue  the  blanc-manger,  milk  and  broth  as  he  pleases,  and 
have  one  egg  every  morning. 

April  9.  Has  had  a better  night  and  less  cough. 

April  1 2.  Going  on  satisfactorily ; says  he  feels  quite  himself  again  ; sleeps  well ; 
appetite  good ; pulse  about  90. 

April  22.  Continues  improving  daily : respiration  more  audible,  except  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  lung:  pulse  perfectly  quiet;  sleeps  well.  Allowed  table-beer  and  half 
a chicken  daily.  After  this  time  nothing  of  consequence  happened ; and  on  the  30th  of 
May  he  was  convalescent. 

The  quantity  of  blood  spat  up  in  this  case,  did  not  exceed  that  commonly  coughed  up 
in  broken  ribs.  The  discharge  of  pus  from  the  wounds  till  they  had  healed  was  very 
trifling.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  veiy  violent,  and  distinctly  raising  the  bed-clothes. 

He  recovered  his  health  perfectly  ; first  went  into  service  as  a footman,  but  returned 
to  the  sea,  and  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life  by  swimming  a considerable 
distance.  In  1841  he  was  well,  and  went  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  “ a man  who  had  been  wounded  through  the 
intercostal  muscles  with  an  iron  spindle  ; the  wound  healed,  but  tetanus  supervened,  of 
which  he  died.  Upon  inspecting  the  chest  after  death,  the  lung  was  found  to  have 
assisted  in  closing  the  wound  by  adhering  to  the  injured  pleura.”  (p.  230.) 

Opportunities  of  examining  the  condition  of  wounded  lungs  after  their  cure  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  Hennen  says  he  has  “ never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
lungs  after  recovery  from  a severe  wound.”  (p.  386.) 

An  account  of  such  a case  has,  however,  been  given  by  Evehard  Home  (a),  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  injury  had  been  received.  “ In  searching  for  the  course  of  the  ball, 
the  spot  where  it  entered  the  lungs  of  the  left  side  was  very  readily  discovered  by  the  re- 
mains of  a small  cicatrix,  the  membrane  at  that  part  being  thinner  than  common,  and 
having  a puckered  appearance  which  terminated  in  a central  point.  This  part  of  the 


(n)  The  of  a person  who  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  survived  for  thirty-two  vears  ; with  an 
^ount  of  the  appearance  ofthe  contents  of  the  thorax  after  death ; in  Trans,  of  a Society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Medical  and  Oiirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  London,  IbOO. 
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lungs  had  not  the  slightest  adhesion  to  to  t\\c pleura,  but  was  in  its  natural  detached  state. 
The  course  of  the  ball  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  readily  traced  by  dis^ 
section,  for  an  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  formed  wherever  it  had 
passed ; this  was  best  seen  by  making  transverse  sections  of  this  thickened  part.  The 
appearance  of  the  lungs  in  the  right  side  was  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a less  degree. 
The  course  of  the  ball  was  nearly  through  the  upper  lobe  of  both  lungs,  at  nearly  the 
distance  of  two  inches  and  a half  from  the  highest  part  of  them  where  it  entered  the 
left  lungs.  The  portion  of  lungs  above  the  ball  did  not  contain  air,  but  the  cells  were 
filled  with  serum,  so  that  it  was  more  dense  than  natural,  and  sunk  in  water;  but  this 
part  was  not  in  any  degree  shrunk  or  contracted.  It  had  no  communication  with  the 
branches  of  the  bronchia,  the  adhesive  inflammation  consequent  to  the  wound  having 
consolidated  all  the  parts  above  the  line  through  which  it  passed.”  (pp.  171,  72.) 

Upon  this  subject  see  also 

Bremond  ; in  the  Memoires  de  I’Academie  des  Sciences,  an  1739. 

Norris;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv. 

Richters,  Chirurgische  Bibliothek,  vol.  iv.  p.  695. 

Abernethy’s  Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

Williams,  On  the  Effect  of  Air  penetrating  the  Cavities  of  the  Chest  in  Wounds  of 
the  Thorax ; in  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  June  1823. 

Reybard,  above  cited. 

[480*  In  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  chest,  Hennen  ob- 
serves : — “ I should  be  unwilling  to  lull  either  a patient  or  a Surgeon  into 
a false  security,  or  to  underrate  the  real  danger  of  any  case  ; but  I have 
seen  so  many  wounds  of  the  thorax,  both  from  pike  and  sabre  thrusts,  and 
from  gun-shot,  do  well  ultimately,  that  I cannot  but  hold  out  great  hopes, 
where  the  third  day  has  been  safely  got  over,  for  though  occasional  haemo- 
ptysis may  come  on,  at  almost  any  period  during  a case,  and  its  approach 
can  neither  be  entirely  prevented  nor  anticipated,  the  more  deadly  haemor- 
rhages are  usually  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  ; and  yet  to  this  alarm- 
ing symptom,  when  within  moderate  bounds,  the  safety  of  the  sufferer  is 
often  due.  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  in 
his  lectures,  that  of  twenty-six  wounds  of  the  thorax  received  at  the  battle 
near  Quebec  two  only  were  fatal.  ” (pp.  386,  87.)] 

481.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  most  conveniently  treated 
under  the  following  conditions:  — 1.  Simple  penetrating  wou?ids ; 2. 
Wounds  complicated  with  the  presence  of  foreigri  bodies 3.  Penetrating 
wounds  with  bleeding ; 4.  Penetrating  wounds  with  protrusion  of  part 
of  the  lungs. 

482.  Simple  penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest,  or  those  in  which  tlie 
cavity  of  the  pleura  merely  is  opened,  are  rare.  Their  treatment  consists 
in  the  speedy  closing  of  the  wound,  and  in  the  prevention  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient,  after  a deep  inspiration,  should  expire,  and  then  the  wound 
is  to  be  carefully  closed  with  sticking  plaster,  covered  with  a compress, 
and  fastened  with  a broad  chest-bandage  and  a shoulder-bandage.  Tlie 
patient  is  to  be  treated  on  a strictly  antiplilogistic  plan.  If  the  inflammation 
be  prevented  the  wound  heals  quickly.  If  inflammation  come  on  and  be 
long  continued,  consecutive  extravasation  from  exudation  of  tlie  pleura  is 
frequently  produced  after  a lapse  of  fourteen  days,  and  renders  the  opening 
of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  necessary. 

483.  Foreign  Bodies,  wliich  complicate  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
are  either  broken  pieces  of  the  injuring  instrument,  balls,  pieces  of  clotlies, 
driven  into  the  wound,  or  splinters  of  the  ribs.  If  the  state  of  the  injury 
do  not  itself  point  out  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  the  symptoms  by 
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wliich  it  can  be  inferred  are  very  equivocal.  Tliey  excite  constant  irrita- 
tion, difficult  respiration,  pain  at  the  wounded  part,  even  though  the  most 
severe  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  been  long  continued ; oi  although  the 
symptoms  had  diminished,  a fresh  accession,  copious  suppuration,  and  so 
on,  may  occur.  The  circumstances  of  the  accident  must  be  carefully 
reviewed,  in  order  to  determine  on  the  presence  and  position  of  the 
foreign  body,  which  is  often  most  decidedly  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  an  elastic  or  metallic  sound,  for  the  purpose,  either  by  suitable  enlarge- 
ment, or  by  a fresh  opening  in  the  interspace  of  the  ribs  corresponding  to 
its  position,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  extract  it.  Ihe  longer  suppuration 
is  kept  up  by  a foreign  body  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  so  much  more 
difficult  is  its  extraction,  because  the  interspace  is  much  diminished  by  the 
fallino-  too'ether  of  the  ribs.  Larrey  (a)  has  in  one  such  case  cut  out  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower  rib  with  the  lenticular,  as  deeply  as  needful,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  ball,  and  did  not  wound  the  intercostal 
artery. 

Bullets  may  penetrate  the  chest,  run  round  the  lungs,  and  pass  out  nearly  opposite 
their  point  of  entrance  (1).  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  bullets  have  lain  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  for  a long  while,  without  producing  inconvenience ; in  such  cases 
they  have  been  enclosed  in  a covering  of  coagulable  lymph,  as  in  a capsule  (2). 

[(1)  See  Hennen’s  Observations  on  this  point  (par.  480,  vote  2.) 

(2)  In  one  case  the  ball  remained  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  for  twenty  years,  the 
patient  continuing  in  good  health,  and  no  symptoms  occurring  to  indicate  its  position. 
In  another,  the  ball  rolled  about  in  the  cavity  on  every  motion  of  the  body  (6).J 

484.  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  bleeding  may  occur  from  the 
arteria  intercostalis , the  arteria  mammaria  interna,  from  the  lungs,  or  from 
the  great  vessels  of  the  chest.  In  large  and  direct  wounds  the  blood  flows 
out  freely ; if  the  wound  be  narrow,  if  it  form  a long  and,  perhaps,  curved 
canal,  the  blood  empties  itself  into  some  one  space  internally,  and  the 
quantity  poured  out  is  relative  to  the  size  of  the  wounded  vessel,  and  the 
space  in  which  the  effusion  has  taken  place. 

485.  Under  such  collection  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  the  face 
is  pale,  the  pulse  small  and  quick,  the  countenance  shrinks,  there  is  singing 
in  the  ears,  cold  sweats  over  the  whole  body,  exceedingly  difficult  breath- 
ing, danger  of  suffocation  ; that  side  of  the  chest  in  which  is  the  extravasa- 
tion is  more  full  and  moves  less  during  respiration  ; the  patient  breathes 
best  on  his  back,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  raised ; suffocation 
threatens  if  he  lie  on  the  sound  side.  As  the  extravasation  increases,  the 
symptoms  become  more  severe,  and  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 

486.  The  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  chest  are  very 
different,  and  often  very  equivocal.  If  the  extravasation  be  slight,  or  if 
it  have  been  slow  in  its  production ; if  the  lung  be  adherent  with  the 
pleura  to  a great  extent ; if  the  individual  be  less  sensible  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  blood ; if  previous  disease  of  the  chest  exist ; if  spasmodic 
symptoms  accompany  the  injury,  then  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult. 

487.  The  most  certain  and  determinate  signs  of  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  chest  are,  the  continued  symptoms  of  an  internal  bleeding,  diffi- 
cult, quick  and  short  breathing,  with  spitting  of  blood  in  wounds  of  the 
lungs,  in  which  inspiration  becomes  easier  and  expiration  more  difficult, 
and  in  sleep  threatens  suffocation ; constant  anxiety  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  ; difficulty  or  utter  incapability  of  lying  on  the  sound  side  ; a dull 

(rt)  Mcmoires  de  Chirurgic  Militaire,  vol.  iv.  ffc)  Manoetus, Bibliotheca  Chirurgica.  Geneva, 

1721.  folio. 
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sound  on  percussion  of  the  chest,  increasing  with  the  increase  of  extravasa- 
tion ; the  respiratory  murmur  accompanied  witli  a gurgling  murmur  and 
in  a severe  case  of  extravasation  subsiding  entirely,  or  perceptible  only  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest ; a tolerable  condition  when  lying  on  the  back 
with  the  chest  much  raised  ; irregular  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse ; losg 
of  sleep  ; pale,  sparing,  and  even  suppressed  urine. 

The  less  certain  and  constant  symptoms  are,  increased  expansion  of  the 
wounded  side  of  the  chest,  by  which  the  ribs  are  separated  from  eacli 
other,  and  their  mobility  interfered  with  ; cedematous  swelling  of  the 
cliest  (in  some  parts  at  least  the  muscles  appear  more  full)  ; in  the  greater 
extent  over  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  and  its  displace- 
ment to  the  opposite  side  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  ; a sensation  of 
weight  on  the  chest,  or  an  audible  squash  on  the  patient’s  motions;  a 
swelling  beneath  the  short  ribs  and  in  the  region  of  the  belly,  from  de- 
pression of  the  diaphragm ; ecchymosis  on  the  short  ribs  of  the  injured 
side,  first  occurring  some  days  after  the  accident ; mdema  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  redness  of  the  cheek  upon  the  injured  side. 

4S8.  The  existence  of  extravasation  may  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
when  the  symptoms  described,  {par.  487,)  or  if  not  all,  yet  the  most  part  of 
them  appear  together,  continue,  and  increase ; if  they  be  unaccompanied 
with  any  other  organic  affection,  and  do  not  yield  to  general  treatment  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

489.  The  blood  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  operates  not 
only  as  a mechanical  hindrance  to  respiration  by  compression  of  the  lungs, 
so  that  they  gradually  lose  their  cellular  character,  and  unite  with  the 
pleura ; whence  it  happens  that,  after  long  continued  extravasation,  its 
discharge  is  of  no  use,  the  lung  being  no  more  capable  of  expanding 
itself;  inflammation  of  the  surface,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  also  soon 
takes  place,  as  the  blood  operates  fatally  by  its  decomposition,  thougli  it 
often  continues  long  in  its  naturally  fluid  state.  The  bleeding  must 
therefore  be  stanched,  the  further  extravasation  be  prevented,  and  the 
effusion  into  the  chest  removed. 

[“  In  incised  or  punctured  wounds,  hffimorrhage  takes  place,”  observes  Hennen, 
“ instantaneously,  and  profusely  ; in  gun-shot  wounds,  if  the  intercostal  artery  or  lungs 
are  only  brushed,  or  some  of  the  more  minute  vessels  opened,  it  is  not  so  violent ; and 
we  have  rather  to  prepare  for  what  may  occur  on  the  separation  of  the  eschars,  than  to 
combat  any  existing  symptoms,  the  general  tendency  to  pneumonic  inflammation  ex- 
cepted. In  the  event  of  secondary  bleeding  from  the  lungs  themselves,  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  no  external  means  for  remedying  it ; but  whenever  the  tenaculum  can  be 
used  to  an  injured  intercostal  artery,  it  should  at  once  be  applied,  and  the  vessel  secured 
hy  ligature.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  but  too  often  are  disappointed  in  finding  the 
source  of  the  hasmorrhage ; and  here  judicious  pressure  is  our  only  resource.  In  some 
slight  injuries  I have  used  the  graduated  compress  with  success ; but  if  the  sloughing  is 
extensive,  nothing  hut  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  relieved  as  often  as  occassion  may  re- 
quire, and  pressing  direct  upon  a compress  placed  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  so 
disposed  as  to  operate  upon  its  bleeding  orifice,  will  he  of  any  avail.”  (p.  375.)] 

490.  It  is  very  difficult  in  most  cases,  in  many  quite  impossible,  to  de- 
termine the  origin  of  the  bleeding  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest. 

491.  Injury  of  {he  Intercostal  Artery  may  be  presumed  when  tlie 
wounded  person  doek  not  spit  blood,  and  when  the  symptoms  of  extravasa- 
tion are  urgent.  If  the  wound  be  large,  briglit-red  but  not  frothy  blood 
spirts  from  the  wound  in  an  unbroken  stream  ; if  the  finger  be  put  on  the 
point  where  the  artery  is  wounded,  its  spirting  may  be  felt.  The  wound 
is  directed  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib. 
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The  insertion  of  a gutter-sliaped  curved  piece  of  card-board,  recommended  by  Rich- 
TER  and  others,  is  useless.  The  finger  alone  can  distinguish  the  bleeding  vessel,  if  the 
blood  pour  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  in  which  case,  in  expiration  or  in  coughing,  it 
always  flows  from  the  wound  in  a full  stream.  In  the  symptoms  already  given,  it  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  they  refer  to  injury  of  the  intercostal  artery  alone,  but 
that  ordinarily  injury  of  the  lung  happens  at  the  same  time.  1 his  objection  applies  also 
to  the  canula  proposed  by  Reybard  (a),  provided  at  its  front  end  with  a ^teral  apertuie 
to  be  held  against  the  wounded  vessel,  and  at  its  hind  end  connected  with  a bladder. 

[An  interesting  example  of  a fatal  gun-shot  wound  of  the  intercostal  artery  is  given 
by  Graefe  (6),  which  was  the  cause  of  considerable  dispute  on  account  of  the  shot 
not  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound ; — • , i, 

A young  man,  aged  fifteen  years,  received  a discharge  of  small  shot  in  the  chest  and 
belly  at  the  distance  of  about  forty-eight  paces.  He  instantly  fell,  but  soon  afterwards 
got  up  and  ran  for  about  six  hundred  paces  when  he  again  fell  exhausted.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  discovered  and  taken  home.  On  examining  his  person  the  following 
external  injuries  were  observed : — 1,  a small  round  wound  of  the  form  of  a middle-sized 
shot  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  near  the  sternum  and  the  interspace  between  the  first 
and  second  ribs ; from  this  wound  a quantity  of  florid  blood  continued  to  issue : 2,  a 
wound  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape,  on  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  between  the 
navel  and  ribs.  This  wound  appeared  to  be  superficial : no  blood  issued  from  it : 3,  a 
slight  contusion  of  a circular  form  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly  not  far  from  the  navel. 
He  died  thirty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound.  On  examining  the  body  and 
tracing  the  wound  in  the  chest,  the  substance  of  the  m.  pectoralis  major,  through  which 
the  shot  had  passed,  was  found  filled  with  thick  black  blood ; a quantity  of  the  same 
kind  of  blood  continued  to  escape  from  the  chest  through  the  orifice  during  the  inspec- 
tion. On  laying  open  the  cavity  the  quantity  extravasated  amounted  to  twenty-eight 
ounces,  the  greatest  quantity  being  in  the  right  side.  The  right  lung  was  collapsed, 
occupying  only  about  one-fourth  of  its  cavity.  There  was  an  opening  on  its  anterior 
surface  at  the  upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  external  wound.  From  this  a canal  was 
traceable  for  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  into  the  substance  of  the  right  lung  backwards  ; 
it  then  passed  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ  for  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  and  ter- 
minated in  a cul  de  xac.  At  the  inferior  margin  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  at  about  two  inches 
from  its  head  posteriorly  and  internally,  a lacerated  opening  of  about  an  inch  in  depth 
was  discovered.  On  carefully  dissecting  this  part,  the  sixth  intercostal  artery  was  found 
torn  through,  and  the  muscular  structures  around  filled  with  blood.  No  foreign  body 
was  here  discovered  by  which  the  wound  might  have  been  caused,  nor  was  there  any 
communication  externally  and  posteriorly,  by  which  such  a body  might  have  passed  out. 
The  abdominal  wound  was  about  the  size  of  a pea ; it  had  penetrated  the  abdominal 
cavity,  but  the  viscera  were  uninjured.  No  shot  could  be  discovered  to  account  for  this 
wound. 

The  Medical  College  to  which  the  dispute  was  referred,  after  giving  a review  of  the 
case,  decided  that  “ the  only  wound  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  chest  being  that  already 
described  as  situated  anteriorly  between  the  first  and  second  ribs,  through  this  opening 
the  shot  must  have  entered,  which  produced  the  deep-seated  laceration.  From  the  exa- 
mination of  this  wound  during  life  and  after  death,  it  is  clear  that  the  canal  which  the 
shot  had  formed  did  not  pass  horizontally  backwards,  but  in  a direction  from  above  down- 
wards. Under  these  circumstances,  the  part  at  which  the  shot  would  strike  posteriorly 
would  be  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  circumstance  of  no  shot  having  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  is  no  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  this  opinion 
of  its  origin ; since  it  is  well  known  that  large  musket-bullets  are  often  deflected  from 
their  course  by  a slight  resistance,  and  lie  concealed  in  parts  remote  from  the  wound.  If 
this  be  observed  with  regard  to  such  large  masses  of  lead,  d fortiori  it  would  take  place 
with  small  shot.]  ^ 


492.  We  are  rich  in  remedies  proposed  for  stanching  bleeding  from  the 
intercostal  artery,  but  equally  poor  as  to  the  facts  which  determine  their 
fitness  and  applicability.  To  these  belong  the  tying  round  of  the  rib 
according  to  Gerard  (c),  Goulard  (rf),  and  Leber  (e) ; the  tying  the 
artery  (without  the  rib)  by  means  of  an  armed  needle,  jointed  at  its  fore- 


(n)  Above  cited,  plate  iii.  fig.  .1. 

(6)  In  Henke's  Zeitachria  fiir  die  Staabsarznei- 
liunde,  1836,  and  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
view, vol.  iii.  p.  536.  1837. 


(c)  Bionis,  Cours  d Operations  de  Cliirurgie, 
par  De  i,.\  Faye,  Paris,  1771,  p.  341. 

(d)  .Mcmoires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences,  an  1740. 
(a)  Pi.ENCK,  Sammlung  von  Beobachtungen, 

vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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imrt,  after  the  manner  of  Reybard  and  Nevermann  (a) ; its  immediate 
ligature  proposed  by  Ben.  Bell  (i) ; the  compression  of  Lottery  (c) 
Quesnay  (rf),  Belloq  (e),  and  Harder  (/) ; the  compressors  of  De’ 
SAULT  and  Sabatier  (y),  by  means  of  a square  piece  of  linen,  of  which 
the  middle  is  so  deeply  thrust  into  the  wound  and  fitted  with  charpie 
that  if  tiie  ends  be  pulled  the  middle  is  pressed  as  a plug  against  tlie 
artery  ; or  by  a proper,  thick  plug,  furnished  with  a strong  thread,  passed 
through  the  wound,  and,  by  means  of  the  thread  brought  to  the  rib.  Ac- 
cording to  Medin  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  completely  cut  through 
with  a myrtle  leaf,  pushed  back,  and  a tent  pressed  upon  it.  Assali.m 
proposes  cutting  the  artery  through,  and  allowing  it  to  retract  ; to  clo.se 
the  wound  carefully,  and  subsequently  to  discharge  the  existing  extra- 
vasation. 

Grossheim  (/i)  recommends  von  Arendt’s  aneurismal  needle.  My  observations  to 
the  contrary  are  in  the  Heidelberger  klinischen  Annalen  (i). 

Nevermann  {k),  after  enlarging  the  wound  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  divides  the  latter 
together  with  the  pleura,  a little  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib  for  some  lines,  and 
introduces  a staphyloraphic  needle  armed  with  a thread  flat  into  the  chest  upwards,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  needle  is  some  lines  above  the  rib ; the  needle  is  then  drawn  round, 
so  that  the  point  readily  turns  forwards  to  the  incision,  and  passed  with  it  close  to  the 
hone,  and  specially  on  its  under  edge ; he  then  pulls  the  thread  out  of  the  needle’s  eye, 
withdraws  the  needle,  and  ties  together  the  intercostal  artery,  vein,  and  nerve. 

493.  To  employ  the  greater  number  of  the  plans  of  treatment  recom- 
mended and  above  described,  for  stanching  bleeding  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  a large  wound  is  always  needed,  and  if  the  wound  be  not  large,  it 
must  be  increased.  They  are  generally  to  be  considered  as  exceedingly 
dangerous  proceedings,  the  result  of  which  is  always  uncertain.  If  the 
uncertainty  be  remembered,  in  which  the  Surgeon  generally  finds  himself 
as  to  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  and  that  in  simultaneous  injury  of  the 
lungs,  the  bleeding  from  those  organs  is  increased  by  the  employment  of 
most  of  these  remedies,  the  application  of  immediate  ligature  or  of  com- 
pression must  not  be  unconditionally  recommended.  Injury  of  the  in- 
tercostal artery,  near  the  breast-bone  or  in  the  middle  of  the  ribs,  where 
most  wounds  of  the  chest  occur,  does  not  always  produce  severe  bleeding, 
as  foreign  and  home  practice  proves  {1).  The  injury  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  near  its  origin,  always  indeed  causes  very  dangerous  bleeding;  but 
in  this  case  also  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  and  also  the  know- 
ledge of  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  is  the  application  of  the  preceding 
means  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  {ni). 

It  is  most  suitable  therefore,  in  bleeding  from  the  intercostal  arterj",  to 
employ  only  such  treatment  as  is  pursued  when  the  bleeding  is  from  a vessel 
of  the  lungs,  and  to  hope  that  by  closing  of  the  wound,  by  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  by  cold  applications  to  the  chest,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  wounded  artery  will  become 


(a)  Above  cited,  p.  141,  plate  iii.  fig.  2. 

(b)  System  of  Surgery,  3rd  Edit.  Edinburgh, 
1787. 

(c)  Memoires  de  I’Aeademie  de  Chirurgie,  vol. 
ii. 

(d)  Dissertatio  de  Hajmorrliagia  Arterias  inter- 
costalis  sistenda.  Berol.,  1823. 

(el  Mcdecine  Operatoire,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

(/)  Neue  Beinerkungen  und  Erfalirungen.  Ber- 
lin, 1781,  vol.  i,  p.  .fiO. 

(g)  Manuale  deChirurgia.  Milano,  1812. 

(ft)  In  VON  GbaKfe  and  Wai.tuek’s  Journal. 

(t)  Vol.  iii.  part  ii. 

(h)  Ueber  das  besto  V erfalircn,  eino  Ilaimorrhagie 


der  Art.  intercostalis  nachVerwundungen  lu  stillcn 
in  Berliner  Med.  Centralzeitung,  6 .Vug.  1836. 

(l)  Ravaton,  Pratique  Moderne  de  la  Chirnr- 
gie.  Paris,  1783,  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Spiess,  above 
ited. 

(m)  Chelius,  Ueber  die  Verletaung  dcr  Arb  in- 
tercostalis in  gerichtlich  medicinisclier  Hinsicht : 
in  Heidelberger  klinisch  Annalen,  vol.  i.  part  iv- 
also  vol.  iii.  part  ii.,  and  in  Spies,  above  01™, 
See  also  Von  Grakfe,  Bcricht  fiber  das  kliniscn* 
chiriirgisch-augen.arztliche  Institiit  der  Univeratal 
7.11  Berlin  ffir  das  Jabr  1826.  Berlin,  1827.  .Vno 
in  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  .\ugenheilknnde, 
vol.  X.  p.  369. 
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closed  witli  a clot,  after  which  the  extravasation  may  be  discharged  in  the 
usual  way.  Only  in  large,  open  wounds  is  the  immediate  ligature  of  the 
intercostal  artery  ])ossible.  If  the  pleura  be  not  wounded  at  the  same 
time  with  the  intercostal  artery,  it  maybe  attempted  to  stanch  the  bleeding 
by  filling  the  wound  with  charpie. 

494.  Wounds  of  the  hiternal  Mammary  Artery  must  be  distinguished 
on  anatomical  principles  and  by  examination,  as  in  wounded  intercostal 
artery.  Between  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  it  must  be  nearly 
always  accompanied  with  a division  of  the  rib-cartilage ; and  it  may  be 
wounded  without  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pletira. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  stanching  bleeding  from  the  inter- 
costal, in  part,  also,  applies  to  that  from  the  mammary  artery.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  up  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces. 
As  to  the  other  modes  of  treatment,  only  compression,  by  means  of  folds 
of  linen  filled  with  charpie,  and  the  remedies  advised  for  stanching  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs  are  to  be  employed.  ° 

49.T.  hen  the  large  vessels  in  the  cavity  oj"  the  Chest  are  wounded,  the 
person  dies  quickly  ; only  when  the  wound  is  small  can  he  live  for  a little 
time.  If  no  very  large  vessel  be  wounded,  the  symptoms  vary. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  at  a part  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
pleura,  there  will  not  be  any  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  that 
space  only  made  by  the  wounding  instrument  into  the  lungs  will  be  filled 
with  biood  ; it  flows  out,  if  the  external  wound  be  sufficiently  laro-e  or 
filters  into  the  cel  s of  the  lung  itself.  But  if  the  lung  be  wounded  at 
an  unattached  jMrt,  the  blood  will  flow  into  the  cavity  of  the  phura,  and 
the  symptoms  already  described  will  be  produced.  ^ 

inffirwtl^^^  stanching  of  bleeding  from  wounded  lungs  can  only  be  effected 

^^■the  circulation  must  be  so  reduced  by  the  most  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  by  large  repeated  bleedings,  that  by  the  greatest 

by  continued  use  of  cold  applications^ to  tlm  chest 
■?  “ay  be  formed  in  the  opening  of  the  vessel 

h ch,  under  the  weakened  circulation,  cannot  be  thrust  out  by  tL  W 

ThJ’hw"^  blood  and  consequently  theVounded  vessel  is  obliterated 
f he  bleeding  must  therefore  be  so  often  repeated  as  the  pulse  be'in  to 

pu?p  ":f‘’r.i"r.?e“S  c-  ‘t 

of  the  natural  warmrt  audT™  . “T  symptoms,  by  the  return 

continue,  then,  after  two  or  three  (lavs  we  extr.avasation  still 

of  the  chest.  Only  when  there  is  nmnifp«t  cavity 

be  done  earlier;  in  which  ca.se  iiowever  n ®*^ffocation  is  this  to 

always  so  much  earlier  to  be  feared.  ’ of  the  bleeding  is 

tioned,  is  objecte^  the  grounds  just  men- 

_ng  wounds  of  the  chest,  injury  of  the  thoracic  reasons “ i.  In  niost  penetrat- 

ing do  not  at  once  take  plaS  most  JoS^^onlv  — exists,  and  if  prima?  bleed- 

von.  I.  (")  p I ““"elj  doubtful,  and 
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equally  so  are  those  of  extravasation  ; they  may  be  so  complicated  with  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  with  organic  disease  of  the  chest,  with  nervous  causes,  with  supervening 
inflammation,  and  so  on,  as  to  render  the  most  acute  practitioner  doubtful.  .Such  stabs  ' 
of  the  chest  only  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  simple  wounds,  in  which  the  most  careful 
examination  does  not  prove  penetration.  In  all  vertical  and  oblique  wounds,  however, 
in  which  the  examination  gives  no  certain  grounds,  or  when  the  wound  has  certainly 
penetrated ; further,  in  those  wounds  where  local  examination  has  not  proved  penetration, 
but  when,  either  immediately  or  some  hours  after  the  injury,  only  some  symptoms  of 
extravasation  or  of  internal  injury  begin  to  appear,  the  wound  is  to  be  enlarged  not  only 
to  its  very  bottom  but,  if  it  penetrate,  also  through  the  pleura.  A correct  knowledge  of 
the  direction  of  the  wound  is  thereby  obtained,  air  and  blood  can  freely  escape,  all  infil- 
tration is  prevented,  all  the  symptoms  may  be  attacked  as  they  arise,  and  if  there  lie  no 
internal  injury  nor  extravasation,  the  wound  may  be  closed.  But  wounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spine  or  sternum  must  be  treated  as  simple  wounds,  and,  if  symptoms 
of  extravasation  come  on,  an  opening  into  the  chest  must  at  once  be  made  in  the  usual  j 
place.” 

To  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  closure  of  the  wound  is,  in 
many  cases,  the  only  mode  of  stanching  bleeding  from  the  lungs ; that  in  many  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  even  with  injury  of  the  lungs,  a cure  without  extra- 
vasation follows,  or  the  effused  blood  is  absorbed,  of  which  experience  refers  to  many 
cases ; that  consecutive  extravasation  certainly  occurs  earlier  when  the  wound  is  en- 
larged, because  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  is  thereby  rendered  more 
severe.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  more  advisable  to  close  the  wound,  and  only  to  have 
recourse  to  its  enlargement  if  it  be  not  too  high  on  the  chest,  pretty  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  spine  and  the  breast-bone,  and  the  medical  attendant  must  be  guided  by  the 
symptoms  of  extravasation  as  to  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  enlargement  of 
the  wound  is  to  be  made  either  npou  the  finger  or  on  the  director,  and  always  in  such 
direction  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib  be  avoided,  and  the  cut  have  a conical  form 
towards  the  pleura.  The  further  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

These  reasons  are  also  opposed  to  Revbard’s  (a)  recommendation  of  introducing  into 
the  chest  a canula  with  a bladder,  around  which  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  with  sticking 
plaster ; and  in  this  way  both  the  air  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  are  to  be  discharged. 

[ Astley  Cooper  says  that  danger  in  three  ways  results  from  wounds  of  the  lung ; , 
first,  from  haemorrhage ; secondly,  from  inflammation  of  the  lung,  and  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura ; and  thirdly,  from  emphysema.  As  to  their  treatment  he  states  i 
that 

In  hcemorrhage  “ the  patient  must  be  freely  bled  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  i 
haemorrhage  from  the  wounded  lung,  and  the  opening  must  not  be  closed  in  the  pariet^  , 
until  all  the  bleeding  from  the  lun^  have  ceased,  otherwise  the  blood  will  remain  in  . 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  produce  irritation  and  inflammation.”  (p-  230,  31.) 

Hennbn  observes  on  the  same  point : — “ In  whatever  part  of  the  thorax  a ball,  bayonet  . 
or  sabre  strikes,  our  first  object  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  circulating  blood,  so  vast  1 1 
a proportion  of  which  passes  through  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  On  this  the  very  ex-  -j 
istence  of  our  patient  depends,  and  we  cannot  from  reasoning  a priori  fix  any  bounds  i ! 
to  tbe  quantity  to  be  taken,  or  determine  the  intervals  at  which  it  is  to  flow;  our  prac-  •: 
tice  in  both  respects  must  be  governed  by  the  effects.  ♦ * * The  mode  to  be  instanti},  .) 
adopted  in  these  cases  is  as  follows ; — Without  searching  after  balls  or  fragments  of  , 
bone,  or  attempting  to  ascertain  the  precise  track  of  the  bayonet  or  pike,  or  expatiating  . 
on  the  particular  vessels  or  their  branches,  which  may  be  injured,  let  the  man  lie  quietly  t 
along,  and  lose  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  by  a large  orifice. 
This  done  we  should  remove  the  clothes  or  handkerchief,  which  may'  have  bwn  pu  i 
Imrriedly  over  the  wound  to  stanch  the  blood.  If  he  has  fainted  during  the  bleHmg,  or  ; 
if  we  find  him  in  that  state  when  we  arrive,  instead  of  administering  any  wrdials  to  . 
him,  we  should  put  our  finger  into  the  wound,  and  extract  everything  wimin  * ‘ 
whether  cloth,  ball,  iron,  splinters  of  bone,  or  clots  of  blood.  If  the  orifice  be  no 
sufficiently  large,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  making  it  moderately  larger  by  the  ^*****®^  ^ 
use  of  a probe -pointed  bistoury,  or  the  sharp  one  with  a small  morsel  of  wax  on 
end  of  it.  By  this  means  we  make  way  for  the  removal  of  extranwus  bodies,  an  ™ ^ 

possibly  discover  the  bleeding  orifice  of  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  ^ 

are  cut,  but  not  at  all  so  often  as  speculative  writers  would  lead  us  to  belie\c.  / i 
a gun-shot  a mild  light  dressing  is  sufficient ; “ but  if  incised  the  lips  should  be  ciosca 

(a)  Above  cited. 
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at  once:  and  this  treatment  will  be  found  to  afford  the  most  certain  preventive  to  em- 
pl.ysema,  future  luemorrhage  or  collections  of  matter.  I scarcely  recollect  an  instance 
where  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  adhesive  straps,  or  (where  it  was  Mii-shot)  the 
usual  dressings.”  The  patient  is  to  be  left  quiet,  in  a cool  place,  and  often  needs  no 
further  aid ; “ hut  if  the  case  is  very  severe,  he  will  possiblj;  he  for  some  hours  in  a state 
of  comparative  ease,  till  the  vessels  again  pour  forth  tlieir  contents,  and  induce  fresh 
spitting  of  bloody  froth,  and  a repetition  of  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  sufloca- 
tion.  The  lancet  must  again  be  had  recourse  to ; and,  if  by  this  management,  repeated 
as  often  as  circumstances  demand,  the  patient  survives  the  first  twelve  hours,  hopes  may 
begin  to  be  entertained  of  his  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  hocmorrhage. 
In  the  after-treatment  of  a wound  of  the  nature  here  described,  we  shall  be  considerably 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  but  until  the  danger  of  immediate  death  from  haimor- 
rha'^e  is  over  we  must  not  think  of  employing  anything,  except  depletion,  by  the  lancet ; 
it  and  it  only  can  save  the  life  of  the  wounded  man.”  (pp.  372,  73.)J 

497.  Emphysema  is  that  swelling  wliicli  arises  from  the  escape  of  air 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  only  rarely  occurs  in  large  and  direct  wounds  ; 
more  commonly  in  those  of  wliich  the  external  opening  is  not  wide,  and 
whicli  have  an  oblique  direction,  as  in  stabs ; and  it  is  very  common  in 
broken  ribs,  when  the  bony  points  penetrate  the  lungs,  and  in  shot-wounds, 
on  account  of  the  great  swelling  which  closes  the  external  opening. 

498.  Emphysema  takes  place  when  the  air  penetrates  through  the  ex- 
ternal wound  into  the  chest,  and  on  account  of  the  outer  and  inner 
wound  not  being  parallel,  is  driven  into  the  cellular  tissue ; or  in  wounds 
of  the  lungs  when  the  air  is  driven  through  the  cells  of  the  lungs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  thence  through  the  wound  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
In  the  former  case  the  swelling  is  not  large,  and  does  not  spread  beyond  the 
circumference  of  the  wound  ; in  the  latter  the  swelling  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  may  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hand 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  excepted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
has  a frightful  appearance.  Emphysema  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  swellings  by  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  by  its 
peculiar  crackling  sensation  when  touched. 

[“  Emphysema,  the  third  consequence  of  wounded  lungs,  is,”  says  Astley  Cooper, 
“ less  dangerous  than  the  others.  It  sometimes  extends  to  the  face,  covering  the  neck 
and  also  a large  part  of  the  trunk.”  (p.  232.)  Hennen  observes  that  in  military  sur- 
gery emphysema  “ does  not  occur  perhaps  in  one  case  of  fifty,  and  that,  in  a great 
proportion  of  those  where  it  does  take  place,  under  judicious  treatment  it  is  trifling. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indeed  tremendous  in  appeai’ance,  and  most  distressing  in 
reality.  * I have  seen  a bayonet  thrust  in  the  chest,  where  all  distinction  of  chin, 
neck,  and  chest  were  confounded  in  one  general  and  unbroken  surface  ; and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  air  has  entered  the  more  condensed  cellular  substance,  forming  the 
envelopes  of  the  different  organs,  and  even  into  the  substance  of  the  viscera  themselves ; 
one  proper  application  of  the  scalpel  would  have  prevented  it  all.”  (p.  37(;.) 

I have  seen  one  case  of  emphysema,  merely  from  broken  ribs,  much  like  that  men- 
tioned by  Hennen,  in  which  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  neck,  and  head  were 
swollen  so  much,  and  the  features  so  destroyed,  that  together  they  were  as  formless  as, 
j and  had  a CTeat  resemblance  to  a large  loaf  which  had  been  soaked  in  water.  A few 
ipi  punctures,  however,  gradually  voided  the  air,  and  the  patient  did  well. — J.  F.  S.J 

Ip!  499.  When  the  air  escapes  from  the  lungs  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
tt  ' and  there  collects,  the  same  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  lungs  are 
produced  as  in  extravasation  of  blood.  Breatliing  is  disturbed,  and  be- 
tel comes  extraordinarily  difficult ; tlie  patient  sits  up,  and  bends  forwards  ; 
«'  the  countenance  becomes  reddened  and  swollen,  the  pulse  small  and  con- 
imtif't  ’ cold,  and  the  oppression  will  quickly  destroy  the 

a very  remarkable  case  of  scco«rfary  eviphusema,  in  a soldier  who 
t was  shot  by  a rifle  bullet,  which  entered  a little  above  ami  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
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left  clavicle  with  the  scapula,  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  rn.  trapezius,  passed  apparently 
across  the  back,  and  was  cut  out  forty-eight  hours  after,  below  and  behind  the  right 
acromeon.  About  ten  minutes  after  blood  flowed  copiously  from  the  mouth  on  turning 
from  side  to  side,  and  was  brought  up  by  hawking  or  coughing  slightly.  Alxiut  the 
same  time  also  air  was  discharged  from  the  orifice,  and  continued  to  be  so  whilst  the 
wound  remained  open.  In  about  five  months  the  wound  had  healed,  several  spicula  of 
bone  having  been  discharged  during  the  cure.  Some  time  after,  whilst  exercising  with 
the  dumb-bells,  “ air  was  forced  from  the  chest  among  the  soft  parts  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  was  easily  recognised  by  the  emphy- 
sematous crepitus.  This  spread  eonsiderably,  became  painful  on  pressure,  and  his 
breathing  was  difiicult  and  attended  with  great  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest.”  An 
incision  was  made,  a large  quantity  of  purulent  matter  and  air  discharged,  but  after  two 
months  it  healed.  A month  after  the  air  re-appeared,  and  the  dyspnoea  and  pain  recurred  ; 
subsequently  also  severe  cough  and  expectoration  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood.  When 
he  coughs  or  shuts  the  glottis  and  makes  an  effort  to  expire,  a sudden  croaking  noise  is 
produced,  which  can  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  and  on  placing  the  hand  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  at  these  times,  the  soft  parts  are  felt  to  be  suddenly  distended,  and  to 
communicate  a feeling  of  crepitation,  which  continues  at  all  times  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  This  noise,  and  the  accompanying  escape 
of  air,  can  be  prevented  by  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  finger  in  the  course  of  the  first 
ribs,  a little  above  and  nearer  to  the  spine  than  the  cicatrix  of  the  original  wound.”  An 
incision  made  into  the  root  of  the  neck  discharged  only  a little  air,  and  did  not  afford 
much  relief.  He  sunk,  and  died  hectic.  Examination. — The  cavity  of  the  chest  dimi- 
nished ; the  lungs  on  both  sides  adhering  very  firmly  to  the  pleurce ; their  structure 
firmer,  and  their  air-cells  almost  obliterated ; the  bronchi  filled  with  puriform  mucus. 
“ At  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  a cavity,  between  tlie 
surfaces  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  costalis,  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve 
cubic  inches  of  air,  and  thickly  lined  with  coagulable  lymph,  particularly  where  the 
lungs  adhered  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  containing  only  a small  quantity  of  pus. 
Two  small  openings  were  observable  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  penetrating  through 
the  pleura  costalis,  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  and  communicating  with  an  abscess 
which  existed  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder,  immediately  beneath  the  skin, 
and  extending  several  inches  backwards  and  downwards  from  the  external  wound.  The 
second  rib  had  been  fractured,  much  callus  had  been  thrown  out  for  its  re-uuion,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  bare.”  (p.  380-83.)] 

500.  If  the  emphysema  be  not  very  great,  merely  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wound,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  application  of  dis- 
persing remedies.  If  it  be  greater,  and  raise  the  skin  from  the  muscles,’ 
deep  scarifications  must  be  made  in  different  parts,  and  the  air  discharged 
by  squeezing.  If  suffocation  threaten,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged  or  a 
fresh  but  direct  one  made  into  the  chest,  by  which  the  air  passing  from 
the  lungs  may  freely  escape.  By  enlarging  the  wound,  or  bj’’  opening 
the  chest  at  another  place,  merely  pressure  on  the  lungs  is  prevented. 
Abernethy  (a)  considers  the  application  of  a broad  chest-bandage  espe- 
cially advantageous  in  emphysema,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of  tlie 
chest. 

The  practice  of  sucking,  (pansement  a secret,)  pumping,  and  so  on  (6),  to  draw  out 
the  air  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  any  extravasation,  is  doubtful  and 
dangerous ; for,  so  long  as  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  not  healed,  the  air  soon  a^in  col- 
lects, a bleeding  scarcely  stanched  is  thereby  renewed,  and  opportunity  is  given  for 
collapse  of  the  lung ; the  same  also  applies  to  the  detachment  of  the  plug.  If  the  air 
pass  out  freely  from  the  wound,  the  pressure  upon  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  can  never 
be  very  great.  The  air  remaining  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  soon  absorbed. 

[“In  whatever  proportion,”  says  Hennen,  “the  effusion  of  air  (into  the  chest) 
may  be,  the  wounded  lung  is  incapable  of  perfectly  performing  its  functions ; did  it 
dilate  and  contract  by  the  inhalation  and  expiration  of  air,  it  never  could  heal  at  alb 
Fortunately  it  lies  for  the  most  part  sunk,  and  always  quiescent ; and  when  the  wound 
in  its  parenchymatous  substance  coalesces,  it  gradually  extends  so  as  to  fill,  as  it  ongi- 

(n)  Above  cited,  p.  1-3.  , . . , i> 

(fc)  .Anei.,  I’Art  de  succr  les  FI»iessnns  sie  servir  8vo.— Lunwio,  I’rogr.  de  Suctionc  \ ulnerum  I ce- 

de la  Bouclie  d’un  Homme.  Amsterdam,  1707.  toris.  Lips.,  17(5s.  8vo. 
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poriiou  01  lur  umi  umy  renuuu  tacic  lo  — , / a^a 

however,  where  adhesion  exists,  or  has  subsequently  taken  place,  between 
lung  and  the  thoracic  jo/eHrct,  air  in  small  quantities  continues  to  be  discharge  roug 
the  external  orifice,  ^whenever  the  dressings  are  removed^,)  ujitil  it  is  perfectly  liealea, 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient.”  (pp.  377,  /8.)J 

501.  Protrusion  of  a Portion  of  the  Lung  in  Wounds  of  the  Chest  is 
rare.  It  cannot  arise,  as  has  been  falsely  held  {n)i  from  expansion  of  the 
Inngs,  but  from  tlie  air  in  expiration  streaming  violently  out  of  the  wound, 
which,  as  it  is  partially  behind  the  lungs,  forces,  by  its  violent  escape, 
the  edge  of  one  or  other  lobe  of  the  lung  into  the  wound.  At  least  in 
animals  I have  never  seen  any  other  part  protruded  {b).  If  the  protru- 
sion be  recent,  the  lung  healthy,  and  the  condition  of  the  wound  permit, 
it  must  as  quickly  as  possible  be  gently  returned.  In  general  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  the  wound  for  this  purpose.  To  prevent  its  repro- 
trusion, the  wound  must  be  properly  closed  and  covered  with  a compress, 
which  is  to  be  fastened  with  a bandage.  If  the  protrusion  have  existed 
long,  if  the  protruded  part  be  in  a state  of  gangrene  from  the  constriction, 
a ligature  must  be  put  on  its  base,  and  the  protruded  gangrenous  part  cut 
otf  in  front,  or  left  to  itself. 

[“The  sinking  of  the  lung  is  not,”  according  to  Hennen,  “an  uniform  conse- 
quence of  a penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax.  We  have  sometimes  ocular  pi-oof  of 
this,  not  only  by  the  close  contact  in  which  the  lungs  lie  to  the  wound,  discoverable  at 
first  sight,  but  by  protrusions  which  occasionally  happen,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  surgeons,  were  removed  by  the  knife, — a practice  now  rejected,  and  gentle 
pressure  substituted.”  (p.  378.)] 

502.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura,  which  are  always  to  be 
feared  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  must  be  prevented  or  moderated 
by  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in 
the  greatest  bodily  and  mental  quiet ; he  must  not  speak  ; and  take  only 
cooling  drinks  and  food.  Nitre  is  to  be  given  internally,  attention  paid 
to  keeping  the  bowels  open,  and  repetition  of  the  bleeding  as  often  and  as 
largely  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  seem  to  require. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  may  proceed  to  infiltration  of  the 
lungs  with  blood,  to  suppuration,  or  serous  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura.  The  suppuration  of  the  lungs  forms  an  abscess,  which  empties 
I itself  either  by  the  moutii  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  the  latter 
! case,  and  in  serous  collections  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  symptoms  of 
I extravasation  appear,  and  opening  the  chest  becomes  necessary. 

[“  InJIammation  of  the  lung,”  says  Astlev  Cooper,  “ is  to  be  guarded  against  by  large 
and  repeated  bleedings,  determined  by  the  dyspnoea  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  ; but  there 
[is  little  danger  of  bleeding  too  much  in  one  of  these  cases,  as  it  is  an  object  not  only  to 
[diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
[If  fusion  follows,  it  is  the  result  of  neglected  inflammation,  or  of  having  closed  the 
jexternal  wound  too  early.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a purulent  secretion ; in  the  other  a 
Ibloody  serum,  which  produces  the  dyspnoea  some  days  after  the  accident.  For  effusion 
Imto  the  chest,  it  is  right  to  perform  the  operation  for  paracentesis  thoracis,  to  draw  off’ 
Ithe  pus  or  bloody  serum  which  has  collected.  * » * In  old  persons  there  is  great  danger 
lin  fractured  ribs  with  wounded  lungs,  and  I always  give  a guarded  opinion,  for  I have 
Iseeu  several  die  from  eff’usion  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  greatest 


(a)  Richter,  AnfangsgrTinde,  vol.  iv.  p.  441 
iMayow,  L)e  Ruspiratione,  Lugd.Batav.,  liiTl,  p. 


l).l,p.  .1.  don,  1807. 
(b)  bPiESS,  above  cited. 


— Halliday,  Observations  on  Emphysjma.  Lon- 
don, 1807. 
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care  and  quiet  are  therefore  required  in  sucli  a case,  and  it  is  better  to  give  digitalis  tlian 
to  bleeding  very  largely.”  (pp.  231,  32.)] 

503.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  when  they  ■ 
become  severe,  have  great  resemblance  to  those  of  extravasation.  The 
circumstance  distinguishing  them  is,  that  the  .symptoms  of  inflammation 
dimini, sh  after  properly  employing  antiphlogistic  treatment,  whilst  tho.se 
of  extra  va.sation  continue  or  increase. 


504.  Wounds  of  the  Heart  are  fatal,  either  suddenly  by  tlie  bleeding, 
or  the  danger  depends  on  the  contraction  of  its  fibres,  if  only  some  of  them 
be  divided,  on  the  collection  of  blood  in  the  pericardium,  and  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cure  from  want  of  rest,  and  the  consequent  addition  and  extension 
of  inflammation.  Only  slight  wounds  of  the  pericardium  and  of  the  heart 
are  curable  when  the  inflammation  has  not  been  great ; at  least  distinct 
scars  from  previous  injuries  have  been  observed  on  the  pericardium  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart  (a).  Cases,  however,  have  occurred  of  wounds 
of  the  heart  which  have  healed,  in  which  several  days  after  the  injury 
and  independent  of  it,  death  has  taken  place,  and  the  bullet  been  found  in 
the  heart  (b). 

We  presume  that  the  heart  is  wounded  from  the  direction  and  depth  of  . 
the  wound.  The  peculiar  symptoms  given  of  this  injury  are,  a more  or 
less  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  extraordinary  restlessness,  and 
insupportable  anguish  ; irregular  intermitting  pulse  ; cold  extremities,  cold 
sweat,  and  frequent  faintings.  The  bleeding  varies  as  the  wound  is  super- 
ficial or  deep  ; in  both  cases  it  may  be  absent  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  especially  in  oblique  wounds.  The  blood  either 
pours  forth  externally,  or  into  the  pericardium,  or  into  the  chest,  with 
symptoms  of  extravasation  and  of  internal  bleeding.  Special  sy^mptoms 
of  wound  of  the  pericardium  and  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  are  not  de- 
scribable,  and  equally  indistinguishable  are  the  symptoms  of  the  parts' 
wounded.  Perhaps  the  different  colour  of  the  blood  in  wound  of  the  left 
and  right  side  of  the  heart  might  render  a diagnosis  probable.  The  right 
ventricle  is  most  frequently  wounded.  Wounds  of  the  arteries  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  of  the  ventricles  ; in  them  a small  wound  may  be  closed 
by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Speyer  (c)  distinguishes  the  peculiar  causes  of  death  at  these  different  periods  in 
which  it  follows  wounds  of  the  heart ; when  death  occurs  early  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  iu  the  heart  itself,  but  in  the  more  slow  and  subsequently  occurring  death  the 
collection  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  apoplexy  are  the  cause. 

[The  following  is  an  example  of  speedy  death  after  wound  of  the  heart  (d).  A man  ,| 
was  jammed  between  two  carts,  taken  up  senseless,  and  dead  by  the  time  he  had  l>een  5 
brought  to  the  hospital.  On  examination,  the  whole  surface  of  the  chest  was  found 
ecchymosed ; the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  broken  and  depressed ; the  cavity  of  the  left 
pleura  contained  a large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  liquid  and  grumous  blood ; the  hmg 
pushed  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  diaphragm  downwards.  The  pericardium  was  i 

slit  on  its  left  side  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  and  contained  a small  quantity  of  black  ? 

coagulated  blood.  The  heart  presented  at  its  hind  surface  a transverse  wound  corre-  j 

sponding  to  that  in  the  pericardium,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  penetrating  |x)th  ven-  : 

tricles,  which  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  broken  ends  of  the  eighth  rib,  which 
protruded  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  lung  and  diaphragm  were  ecchymosed,  but  > 
not  wounded.  The  left  hypochondrion  contained  extravasated  blood  from  a transverM 
lacerated  wound  of  the  spleen.  The  liver  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera  were  both 
rather  pale  and  bloodless,  (p.  752.) 


(n)  UiOHKRANi),  Nosographie  Chirurgicale,  vol. 
iv.  p.  3. 

(6)  Diet,  lies  Sciences  Mcdicales,  vol.  iv.  p.  217. 
Penada,  Snggi  scientilici  o litterari  di  Padova, 
17t)4,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  GO. 


(c)  Ueber  die  Ursache  dor  Todlichkeit  cindran- 
gender  Herxwunden;  in  the  I leidellywr  nicdi* 
cintsclien  Annalcn,  vol.  iv.  part  iii.  p.  259. 

(d)  Case  of  Wound  of  the  llerirt  by  a tragnie'' 
of  a Rib;  in  Lancet  liS29-oO,  vol.  ii. 
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In  Featiikrstonf.’s  case  (a)  of  tlie  soldier  who  slipped,  and  falling  upon  his  bayonet 
wounded  the  inuscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  lived  only  forty-nine  hours,  two 
quarts  of  blood  were  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  pericardium  was  nearly 
filled  with  blowl,  and  had  a puncture  which  extended  three-quarters  of  an  inch  into 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  about  two  inches  from  its  apex.  On  opening 
the  ventricle  the  bayonet  was  found  to  have  penetrated  its  cavity,  and  to  have  cut  through 
one  of  the  fleshy  columns  of  tlie  mitral  valve.  A small  coagulum  was  formed  at  the 
edge  of  the  wound  through  the  pericardium.  Upon  this  case  Feathebstone  observes 
that  “ death  in  this  case,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  was  not  produced  from  any  alarm  ex- 
cited in  the  system  by  the  wound,  but  occurred  as  a secondary  consequence  from  the 
hoemorrhage  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interrupt  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  That  the  hsemorrhage  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  heart  must  be  admitted ; 
there  was  no  symptom  whatever  that  indicated  a wound  of  the  lung;  none  could  be 
found  in  the  most  deliberate  examination  ; and  the  intercostal  artery  was  entirely  free 
from  injury.” 

In  Dr.  Babington’s  case  (b),  the  marine  who  fell  from  the  gangway  on  his  bayonet, 
which  pierced  through  the  heart  besides  wounding  other  viscera,  died  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  emphysema  which  had  commenced  early  at  the  upper  part 
of  die  chest  gradually  augmented,  and,  about  three  hours  before  death,  had  reached  the 
head  and  face,  and  before  he  died  had  extended  over  the  whole  body.  The  external 
wound  was  midway  between  the  spine  and  white  line,  and  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the 
ileum  ; thence  the  bayonet  had  passed  through  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  through 
the  stomach  two  inches  from  the  pylorus  ; thence  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
through  the  centre  of  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  pericardium  ; then  through 
the  heart  near  the  tricuspid  valve,  through  the  lungs,  and  out  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  terminating  iu  the  substance 
of  the  pectoral  muscle.  In  the  belly  there  was  a little  bloody  serum  ; in  the  pericar- 
dium a small  quantity  of  blood,  but  iu  the  right  pleura  two  quarts  of  the  latter  fluid. 

In  another  case  (c),  where  there  was  laceration  of  the  pericardium,  and  a superficial 
wound  of  the  heart,  the  patient  who  had  been  thrust  against  a wall  by  the  shaft  of  a 
cart,  lived  twelve  days.  The  sternum  was  fractured,  and  on  examination  its  upper 
part  was  found  protruding  into  the  pericardium,  and  to  have  lacerated  the  right  ventricle 
through  nearly  a third  of  its  substance.  There  was  not  any  fluid  in  the  pericardium, 
but  its  inner  surface  was  lined  with  false  membrane.  The  heart  itself  pale,  and  its  sub- 
Etonce  very  friable.  The  right  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  were  fractured  ; a large  quan- 
tity of  blood  extravasated  in  the  pleural  cavity  on  that  side,  and  the  lung  pushed  upwards. 

Sometimes  extraneous  bodies  remain  lodged  in  the  heart,  as  in  the  following  instances. 
Hennex  says  he  has  “ seen  a preparation  of  a pin  lodged  in  the  human  heart  (but 
without  any  trace  of  how  it  got  there.)  The  patient  had  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest 
about  three  months  previous  to  his  death,  and  died  of  carditis.  On  examination,  im- 
mense thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  organ,  with  extensive  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  upon  its  surface,  and  adhesion  to  the  pericardium  was  discovered.”  (p.  396.) 

Foubnier  mentions  (d)  the  case  of  a soldier  who  received  a gun-shot  wound  of  the 
^est,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead,  on  account  of  the  severe  bleeding  which  had  occurred. 
By  great  care  the  flow  of  blood  began  to  diminish  on  the  third  day  ; his  strength  insen- 
si^bly  increased,  suppuration  came  on,  and  many  splinters  of  bone  exfoliated.  After 
three  months  the  wound  was  healed  ; the  patient’s  health  restored,  without  other  incon- 
^nience  than  frequent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which  harassed  him  for  three  years. 
During  the  following  three  years  they  became  less  troublesome,  and  he  then  died  of 
disease  unconnected  with  the  heart.  On  examination  the  cicatrix  was  found  very  deep, 
with  loss  of  substance  of  the  fractured  rib.  The  ball  was  found  lodged  in  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  near  its  tip,  enfolded  in  a great  measure  in  the  pericardium,  and 
resting  on  the  septum  medium.”  (pp.  396,  97.) 

Ploucquet  also  recites  a case  where  a ball  lodged  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the 
nnman  heart,  where  it  is  said  to  have  remained  for  years.] 

Compare  also  Dupuytren,  Leqons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
Lees;  in  Dublin  Journal.  May,  1837. 


par' 


De  Jong,  Diss.  de  Vulneribus  Cordis.  Grdning,  1838. 


(rt)  Med.  Chir.  Trans,,  vol.  ii. 
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JoiiERT,  Reflexions  sur  les  Plaies  Penetrantes  du  Cojur;  in  the  Archives  Gendrales  de 
Medecine.  Sept.  1839. 

505.  Only  tlie  most  .strict  antiphlogistic  treatment  can  in  tliese  wounds 
be  employed.  If  extravasation  into  the  pericardium  take  place,  the  making 
an  aperture  in  it  is  tlie  only  although  very  doubtful  remedy. 

[505.*  Wounds  of  tlie  pericardium  sometimes  occur  without  injury  of 
tlie  heart,  and  may  be  fatal  (1)  or  not  (2). 

(1)  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a case  in  -which  a man  was  “ wounded  by  another  with 
a reaping-hook  deeply  tlirough  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  wound  was  small,  but 
deep ; and  the  man  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  sustained  a dangerous  injury. 

In  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; a quick  small  i 
pulse.  In  a few  days  more  he  began  to  swell,  and  could  not  lie  down  in  bed.  1 forget 
how  long  he  lived,  bnt  think  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks ; and  after  his  death,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  hook  had  passed  throngh  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  into  the  pericar-  I 
dii/m,  in  which  there  was  an  effusion  of  bloody  pus.”  (p.  232.) 

(2)  Hennen  relates  a case  of  a bayonet  wound  of  the  pericardium  and  diaphragm,  j 
The  patient  recovered  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  and  died  three  months  after 

of  pneumonia.  The  aperture  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  through  it 
protruded  a fatty  pellicle  or  tongue  fully  an  inch  long  and  the  fifth  of  an  inch  wide, 
convex  and  lobulated  in  front,  but  smooth  and  flat  behind,  and  originating  from  the 
front  of  the  heart  an  inch  and  a-half  from  its  tip.  A little  above  this  the  heart  was  con- 
nected to  the  pericardium  by  long,  broad,  and  strong  fibrous  bands,  evidently  the  result 
of  inflammation  long  before  his  last  illness,  (pp.  397,  98.)]  I 

506.  Injuries  of  the  Gullet,  Thoracic  Duct,  Diaphragm,  and  Spinal 

Marrow,  may  be  connected  with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest.  As  in 
these  cases  there  must  be  always  at  the  same  time  injury  of  the  most  highly 
important  parts,  the  mortal  result  is  usually  not  to  be  prevented.  Wounds 
of  the  diaphragm,  especially  of  its  tendinous  part,  are  always  acccompanied 
with  the  most  severe  pain,  anxiety,  cramps,  and  convulsions,  against  which 
a strictly  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  employed.  If  the  wound  in  the 
diaphragm  be  large,  the  intestines  of  the  belly  may  pass  through  the  ‘ 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  | 

Upon  injuries  of  the  spinal  m.arrow,  compare  Caspar  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xiv. 
part  iii.  p.  409. 


Travers,  Benjamin,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  ' 
of  the  Intestines;  illustrating  the  Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  and  Strangulated 
Hernia.  London,  1812.  8vo. 

Scarpa,  Sull’ Ernie,  Memorie  Aiiatomico-Chirurgiche.  Milan,  1809.  fol. — The 
same  translated.  A Treatise  on  Hernia,  with  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Wishart.  Ediub.,  1814. 

8vo. 

Fingerhdth,  Dissert,  de  Vulnerum  in  Intestinis  Sutura.  Bonn,  1827. 

JOBERT,  A.  J.,  Traite'  The'orique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  du  Canal 
Intestinal.  Paris,  1829.  vol.  i.  p.  52.  ? 

Weber,  H.  L.,  De  Curandis  Intestinorum  Vulneribus.  Acceduut  qua;dam  Plagis  S 
Ventriculi  atque  Abdominis.  Berol.,  1830.  4to.  > 

507.  Wounds  of  the  Belly  (Vulner a Abdominis)  are,  1,  Superjicial ; ; 

2,  Simply  Penetrating ; 3,  Penetrating,  connected  with  injury  oj  the  v 
Organs  of  Digestion,  or  of  the  Uropoietic  System.  ? 

508.  Superjicial  Wounds  of  the  Belly.  These  are  distinguished  by  4 

some  peculiar  symptoms  from  the  superficial  wounds  of  other  parts.  ) 

In  injury  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  , 

from  oblique  stabs,  severe  inflammation,  fever,  pain,  and  vomiting  quickly,  ? 
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6ccur,  and  the  inflammation  often  spreads  considerably.  Only  strict  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  and  enlargement  of  the  wound  can  remove  these 

of  the  belly  produce,  by  the  concussion  of  the  intestines,  severe 
symptoms,  as  violent  pain  and  tension  of  the  belly,  fever,  often  teanng  of 
some  intestine,  extravasation  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  speedy  death. 
Exudation  of  blood,  or  actual  tearing  of  the  vessels,  may  subsequently  be 
producetl,  by  gorging  with  blood  of  the  vessels  weakened  by  the  shock.  Here 
at  first  is  indicated  the  most  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  often  repeated 
bleedings,  leeches,  cold  applications,  cupping,  and  subsequently  exciting 
remedies,  infriction  of  volatile  ointments,  lotions  of  alcohol  and  caustic 
lujuor  amiHOuicE,  application  of  aromatic  herbs,  and  the  administration  of 
arnica  internally.  Jn  bruises  of  the  belly  the  muscles  are  often  torn,  whilst 
the  skill  remains  uninjured  ; in  such  cases,  during  the  treatment,  and  after 
the  consequent  cure,  pressure  must  be  employed,  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  rupture.  The  same  caution  is  necessary  in  all  wounds  which  penetrate 
the  muscles ; the  patient  must  be  put  in  such  position  as  will  entirely 
relax  the  abdominal  coverings,  and  the  union  of  the  wound  properly  as- 
sisted by  a broad  belly-bandage. 

If  connected  with  the  wound  there  be  bleeding  from  the  epigastric,  in- 
ternal mammary,  or  abdominal  artery,  it  must  be  stanched,  if  possible,  by 
ligature,  for  which  purpose  enlargement  of  the  wound  is  requisite,  or  by 
pressure. 

[Traveks  asserts  that  “where  the  integrity  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  preserved, 
as  in  those  which  he  has  denominated  simple  wound,  it  is  remarkable  that  efi'usion  more 
generally  follows.  These  are  ruptures  of  the  bowel,  produced  by  falls  or  blows  upon 
the  belly,  where  the  integuments  are  even  unabraded.”  (p.  36.)] 

509.  All  wounds  of  the  belly,  even  when  superficial,  must  be  treated 
antiphlogistically,  because  the  inflammation  easily  spreads  to  the  peritoneum 
If  suppuration  occur  in  the  wound,  the  pus  may  collect  in  the  cellular  in- 
terstices of  the  muscles  in  their  aponeurotic  sheaths,  or  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  abdominal  muscles.  Pain  arises  therefrom,  and  a more 
or  less  deep-seated  swelling,  with  distinct  or  indistinct  fluctuation.  In  such 
cases  the  wound  must  be  either  enlarged  in  the  manner  already  described, 
or  the  pus  must  be  discharged  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling, 
by  a proper  opening,  and  the  abscess  treated  according  to  the  general  rules. 

510.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Belly.  If  wounds  of  the  belly  be  not 
large  and  direct,  the  bowels  or  caul  do  not  project,  and  neither  faeces,  bile, 
nor  any  stercoraceous  gas  escapes  through  the  wound,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  penetrate  or  not,  for  observation  of  the  depth  and  direc- 
tion in  which  the  injuring  instrument  enters,  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  a 
probe  will  sliow,  is  not  always  certain  ( 1 ).  Tlie  general  symptoms  also  which 
usually  accompany  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly,  as  small,  weak,  con- 
tracted pulse,  pallid  countenance,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  great  weak- 
ness, hiccough,  vomiting,  and  swelling  of  the  belly,  are  not  always  certain 
signs,  as  they  occur  also  insensitive,  faint-hearted  persons,  in  simple  super- 
ficial wounds  of  the  belly.  In  large  penetrating  wounds  we  are  directed 
by  the  sight  and  touch. 

[(1)  The  escape  of  the  intestines  from  injury  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly  is 
very  remarkable.  Hennen  says  he  has  “ seen  several ; among  others,  he  has  been  wit- 
recovery  of  a soldier  who  had  been  shot  through  the  abdomen  by  a ramrod, 
which  passed  in  anteriorly,  and  actually  stuck  in  one  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebra,  from  which  it  was  not  disengaged  without  the  application  of  some  force.  This 
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occuirence  took  place  before  Badajos  in  1812.”  (p.  402.)  The  following,  also,  is  a very 
striking  example  of  the  same  kind,  although  fatal ; — 

Case. — II.  D.,  aged  fifty-two,  was  admitted  under  my  colleague  Green, 

Ocl.  8,  1829.  Having  fallen  from  a ladder,  a height  of  twenty-six  feet,  upon  some 
cast-iron  railing,  two  spikes  of  which  were  broken  by  his  fall ; one  was  taken  out  of  his 
body,  but  the  other  could  not  be  found.  There  were  two  wounds  in  the  belly,  one  just 
above  the  navel,  and  the  other,  out  of  which  the  spike  had  been  taken,  just  above  the 
left  hip-bone.  He  had  also  a wound  in  the  right  arm  behind  the  middle  of  the  m.  biceps 
flexor  cubiti.  He  was  much  depressed,  but  after  a time  rallied  a little.  During  the 
night  he  vomited,  and  next  day,  reaction  having  come  on,  he  had  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  belly ; but  he  soon  failed  again.  Brandy  was  given,  and  leeches  applied  to  the 
belly.  No  stool.  On  the  third  day  the  tenderness  continued,  and  over  tlie  left  ilio-pubic 
region  there  was  a considerable  inflammation,  to  relieve  which  leeches  were  again 
applied.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  a copious  liquid  motion,  and  in  the  evening  several 
more  very  copious  and  offensive.  At  half  past  11,  p.m.,  he  died.  On  examination,  the 
omentum  was  found  adherent  to  the  wound ; the  intestines  smeared  with  blood,  and  on 
raising  them  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  seen  full  of  blood  ; the  broken  spike,  having 
passed  without  injuring  any  of  the  viscera,  had  torn  the  right  common  iliac  vein,  deeply- 
indented  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  lay  across  the  rectum.  No  marks  of  peritoneal 
inflammalion.] 

511.  This  uncertainty  is,  in  simple  wounds,  of  no  great  consequence, 
and  repeated  examination  with  the  probe  is  not  needed,  as  very  simple 
treatment  is  required.  The  opening  is  to  be  covered  with  sticking  plaster, 
and  a compress  and  belly  bandage  applied.  In  cut  and  torn  wounds, 
the  mode  of  their  union  depends  on  their  extent  and  direction.  Lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  wounds,  if  small,  may  always  be  united  by  the 
application  of  sticking  plaster,  compress,  and  a belly-band,  or  Siebold’s 
bandage.  In  large  transverse  wounds,  in  which  the  intestines  cannot  be 
otherwise  retained,  stitching  of  the  belly  (^gastroraphid)  is  necessary. 

[“Inquiries  into  the  natural  situation  and  extent  of  a wound  of  the  abdomen,”  says 
Travers,  “ and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  received,  particularly  the  fulness 
or  otherwise  of  the  stomach,  are  chiefly  important,  as  they  enable  the  practitioner  to 
study  with  effect,  and  follow  up  with  advantage  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  insist  upon  the  impropriety  of  probing  or  dilating  the  wound,  formerly  a 
prevailing  practice,  and  of  applying  adhesive  straps  and  rollers  round  the  belly,  in  place 
of  warm  emollient  poultices  and  fomentations.”  (p.  74.)] 

512.  For  union  of  wounds  of  the  abdominal  walls  the  twisted,  interrupted 
and  loop  stitch  are  employed.  The  former  effects  the  closest  union,  but  the 
latter  is  suitable  in  all  cases. 

Stitching  up  the  belly  is  always  to  be  considered  as  an  important  matter  ; 
it  easily  causes  a dangerous  degree  of  inflammation,  hiccough,  vomiting, 
and  so  on.  The  dread  of  these  occurrences  and  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
healing  of  the  most  severe  wounds  of  the  belly  have  taken  place  without 
stitching,  must  restrict  its  use.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that 
in  some  wounds  of  the  belly,  though  not  large,  the  union  cannot  be  certainly 
effected  without  stitches,  as  in  such  cases  the  sticking  plaster  and  bandages 
are  easily  displaced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  belly,  which  usually  takes 
place  by  pressure,  vomiting,  and  so  on,  and  protrusion  or  squeezing  of  the 
bowel  into  the  wound  ensues. 

513.  The  employment  of  the  stitch  differs  according  as  the  threads  j>e- 
netrate  the  peritoneum,  or  only  external  to  it,  through  the  muscles  and 
skin.  In  the  latter  case,  as  many  sufficiently  long  and  somewhat  flattened 
threads  are  to  be  taken  as  stitches  are  required,  furnished  at  one  end  with 
a pretty  large  curved  and  sharp-cutting  needle.  The  edge  of  the  wound  is  to 
be  held  between  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  introduced  into  the  belly,  and 
the  thumb  placed  outside  of  it,  and  drawn  somewhat  towards  the  operator; 
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tlie  needle  is  lield  with  the  thumb  of  tlie  right  hand  on  the  concave,  and  the 
fore  finger  on  tlie  convex  part,  to  the  very  tip,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely. 
The  neetlle,  thus  held,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  placed  close  to 
the  muscular  surface  of  the  peritoneum ; the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand  is 
to  be  somewhat  drawn  back,  and  placed  obliquely  across  the  convexity  of  the 
needle,  wliich  is  now  to  be  thrust  from  within  outwards,  at  a greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  according  to  its  different  size.  In 
this  way  the  other  needles  are  to  be  passed  through  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  wound.  So  many  stitches  are  to  be  put  in,  at  equal  distances,  as  the 
extent  of  the  wound  may  seem  to  require.  An  assistant  then  brings  the 
two  edges  of  the  wound  into  contact,  with  his  hands  laid  flat,  and  the 
Surgeon  ties  the  threads  together  with  a simple  knot,  and  a loop.  For 
the  support  of  the  union,  strips  of  sticking  plaster  are  to  be  applied  in  the 
interspaces,  which  are  most  advantageously  carried  round  the  whole  belly, 
crossed  on  the  wound,  and  the  ends  applied  in  opposite  directions.  The 
wound  is  to  be  covered  with  a pad  and  compress,  and  the  whole  supported 
with  a belly-bandage.  The  position  of  the  patient  must  also  be  such  that 
the  walls  of  the  belly  should  be  loose,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  little 
stretched  as  possible. 

514.  According  to  Graefe  (a),  the  traumatic  reaction  occurs  equally 
whether  the  suture  perforate  the  peritoneum  or  not ; but  in  the  latter  case 
the  wound  is  always  less  perfectly  closed  within.  Instead  of  the  fine  flat 
thread  he  uses  a soft  tape,  a line  and  a half  in  breadth,  provided  at  each 
end  with  a flat  needle,  having  a double  cutting  edge  in  front,  and  a trans- 
verse eye,  at  which  part  the  thread  must  be  well  flattened  and  oiled.  The 
needle  is  to  be  held  with  the  thumb,  middle,  and  fore  finger,  not  far  from 
its  eye,  and  pressed,  in  like  manner,  with  its  convex  surface  on  the  front 
of  the  fore  finger  of  the  other  hand,  so  that  the  point  and  cutting  edges 
may  be  covered.  The  needle  is  then  introduced  within  the  belly,  placed 
against  the  peritoneum,  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  the 
wounded  surface  being  stretched  by  an  assistant,  and  inclined  somewhat 
outwards,  the  needle  is  to  be  thrust  obliquely  from  within  outwards  with 
a sudden  thrust ; and  then  the  same  is  with  the  other  needle  upon  the 
opposite  side.  The  union  is  to  be  assisted  with  circular  sticking  plasters,  and 
so  on,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Compare  also  Weber,  above  cited,  p.  39. 

515.  The  treatment  of  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly  must  be 
strictly  antiphlogistic.  Repeated  bleedings,  quiet,  great  abstemiousness, 
and  simple  mild  drinks  must  be  employed.  The  dressing  should  be  simple, 
and  should  be  renewed  as  rarely  as  possible.  If  stitching  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  threads  must  be  removed  when  it  is  presumed  that  union 
has  taken  place  (from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day)  ; but  the  union  must  be 
supported  with  sticking  plaster  and  bandage,  till  the  scar  is  completely 
perfected.  In  order  to  prevent  a rupture  after  the  cure  is  effected,  the 
place  of  the  scar  must  be  always  supported  with  proper  pressure.  If  after 
union  of  the  wound  of  the  belly  with  stitches,  vomiting  and  hiccough  occur, 
if  the  wound  inflame  smartly,  and  these  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  and  to  the  use  of  opium,  the  threads  must  be  loosened 
or  entirely  removed,  and  the  wound  merely  held  together  with  sticking 
plaster  and  bandage. 

knnde^voTix'pMr  Gefabr  beim  Kaisersdmitte ; in  tlie  Journal  fur  Chirurgie  und  Augenheile- 
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[“  In  a penetrating  wound  of  tlie  abdomen,”  says  Hennen,  “ wliether  by  gun-shot  or 
by  a cutting  instrument,  if  no  protrusion  of  intestine  take  place,  and  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  in  musket  or  pistol  wounds  rarely  occurs,  the  lancet,  with  its  powerful  con- 
comitants, abstinence  and  rest,  particularly  in  the  supine  posture,  are  our  chief  depend- 
ence. Great  pain  and  tension,  which  usually  accompany  these  wounds,  must  1k'  relieved 
by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  if  they  can  be  procured,  (their  application  to  the  anus,  so  as 
to  unload  the  hcemorrhoidal  vessels,  is  much  practised  on  the  continent,  in  Russia  especi- 
ally, and  is  often  attended  with  remarkable  relief,)  by  the  topical  application  of  fomen- 
tations, and  the  warm  bath  j and  if  any  internal  medicine  is  given  as  a purgative,  it 
must,  for  obvious  reruns,  be  of  the  mildest  nature.  The  removal  of  the  ingesta,  as  a 
source  of  irritation,  is  best  effected  by  frequently  repeated  oleaginous  clysters  ; indeed, 
on  the  first  infliction  of  a wound  of  the  abdomen,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
stomach  are  generally  evacuated  spontaneously  by  vomiting,  and  soon  followed  by  stools, 
which  are  sometimes  tinged  with  blood ; their  accumulation  must  be  guarded  against  by 
a rigorous  diet ; for  to  the  general  state  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  induced  by  food,  is  added 
its  local  and  mechanical  stimulus  in  the  undigested  form.”  (pp.  401,  402.)] 

516.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly  may  be  connected,  1,  with  pro- 
trusion of  the  intestines ; 2,  with  injury  of  the  bowels ; 3,  with  effusion 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

517.  In  every  penetrating  wound  of  the  belly,  although  its  extent  be  but 
small,  the  caul  or  the  intestines  protrude.  The  protruding  part  either  lies 
loosely  in  the  wound,  or  is  firmly  grasped  by  it ; and  it  is  found  either 
in  its  natural  condition,  or  highly  inflamed,  and  even  mortified.  It 
must  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 
its  further  protrusion  prevented.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  such 
position  as  will  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  intestines,  by  their 
own  weight,  will  be  kept  from  the  wound.  If  the  protruded  parts  be  soiled, 
they  must  be  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  and  pushed  by  the  two  fore 
fingers,  moistened  with  warm  water,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wound, 
back  into  the  belly,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  making  a long  expiration. 
That  part  of  the  intestine  last  protruded  must  be  first  returned,  the  mesen- 
tery before  the  intestine,  and  the  latter  before  the  caul.  The  returned  part 
must  also  be  kept  back  with  one  finger  whilst  another  portion  is  pushed  in 
with  the  other.  After  the  reduction,  the  fore  finger  must  be  introduced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  to  be  sure  that  the  intestine  have  not  passed 
into  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles.  The  wound  of  the  wall  of  the  belly 
is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  previous  rules ; the  patient  put  in  such 
posture  as  that  the  intestines  should  least  press  against  the  w'ound,  and  in- 
flammation should  be  prevented  by  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

518.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to  return  the  intestine  in  the  way  directed, 
because  it  is  filled  with  air  and  faeces,  or  is  protruded  in  very  large 
quantity,  and  girt  by  the  wound,  it  must  be  diminished  by  gentle  com- 
pression, a portion  of  it  drawn  out  of  the  belly,  and  then  returned.  If 
this  do  not  succeed,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  just  so  much  as  needful 
to  make  the  reduction  possible.  This  enlargement  is  most  conveniently 
made  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  because  it  is  more  free  and  because 
the  intestines  are  not  so  easily  again  protruded  if  the  wound  be  enlarged 
upwards  as  when  downwards.  Only  when  the  upper  angle  corresponds 
to  the  white  line,  or  to  the  suspending  ligament  of  the  liver,  must  the 
lower  angle  be  preferred  for  enlargement.  The  wound  should  be  en- 
larged in  the  following  manner:  the  bowel  is  to  be  pressed  aside  with 
the  left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  a blunt  director  is  introtluced  be- 
tween the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  wound,  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  held  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with  its  handle 
depressed.  The  intestine  is  next  to  be  slightly  raised,  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeiii^"  that  there  is  notliing  between  the  director  and  the  wall  of  tiie  belly, 
then  drawn  down  witli  tlie  otlier  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  and  a blunt- 
ended  bistoury  introduced  with  tlie  right  hand  on  the  groove  of  the 
director,  and  forming  an  acute  angle  with  it,  as  deep  as  the  enlargement 
of  the  wound  requires;  after  which  ihe  director  and  bistoury  are  to  be 
witlidrawn  together.  The  return  of  the  protruded  parts  is  to  be  effected 
according  to  the  previous  rules.  If  the  girthing  be  so  tight  that  no  di- 
rector can  be  introduced,  the  intestine  must  be  pressed  down  with  tlie  left 
hand,  bywliich  the  upper  angle  is  freed,  and  the  fore  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  with  its  nail  upwards,  is  to  be  directed  into  it,  upon  wliich  first  the 
skin,  and  then  tlie  muscles  and  aponeurosis  are  to  be  cautiously  divided  ; 
and  having  come  to  the  peritoneum,  a director  may  be  introduced,  upon 
which  it  also  may  be  divided  : the  intestine  may,  however,  often  be  returned 
witliout  doing  the  latter. 

519.  If  the  protruded  intestine  be  highly  inflamed,  and  bluish  red,  but 
if  its  gloss  and  firmness  are  not  yet  lost,  it  must  be  returned  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  only  thereby,  and  with  a simultaneous  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  can  the  passage  to  mortification  be  prevented.  But  if  the  intes- 
tine be  actually  mortified,  it  must  be  treated  as  will  be  mentioned  in  treating 
of  mortified  ruptures. 

520.  AVhen  the  protruded  caul  is  healthy,  and  the  wound  sufficiently  large, 
it  must  also  be  returned  with  the  moistened  fore  fingers  of  both  hands  info 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  after  having  first  been  washed  with  lukewarm  water, 
if  fouled  with  sand  and  the  like.  If  inflammation  have  already  commenced 
in  the  caul,  it  must  not  be  returned.  If  the  caul  be  tightly  grasped, 
the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  replacement  effected  as  already  de- 
scribed. But  if  the  protruded  caul  be  much  bruised,  and  partially  disor- 
ganized, suppuration  would  take  place  after  its  return,  and  we  should  have 
to  dread  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  presence  of 
a portion  of  the  caul  so  much  altered.  It  should  tlierefore  be  left  out,  and 
covered  with  a compress  steeped  in  a decoction  of  marshmallows.  The 
same  practice  is  to  be  pursued  when  the  caul  is  gangrenous ; the  advice 
given  in  this  case,  to  spread  out  the  caul,  to  cut  off  the  mortified  parts  with 
scissors,  and  to  tie  the  vessels  before  returning  it,  is  in  most  cases  useless,  be- 
cause already  has  the  protrusion  formed  adhesions  about  its  whole  circum- 
ference. If  a small  piece  of  the  caul  protrude  through  a narrow  opening  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and  the  reduction  be  impossible  without  en- 
larging the  wound  it  may  also  be  left  to  nature  ; it  unites  with  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  is  covered  with  granulations,  and  prevents  a rupture,  is  thrown 
off,  or  gradually  recedes  into  the  belly  (a).  But  if  the  protruded  caul  be 
of  large  size  it  must  always  be  returned,  because  it  may  contain  part  of  an 
intestine,  or  its  fastening  in  such  an  unnatural  position  may  cause  painful 
symptoms  of  tightness  at  the  stomach  (5).  Ligature  of  the  caul  is  question- 
able. When  the  caul  protrudes  with  intestine,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
wound  is  necessary,  this  must  always  be  done  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound,  although  the  director  be  used. 

Dupuytren  (c)  held  most  advisable  the  practice  of  leaving  the  caul  protruding, 
because  thereby  its  bruising  and  tearing  is  prevented,  which,  in  a small  wound,  cannot 
he  otherwise  ; and  he  did  not  enlarge  the  wound,  which  always  increases  the  danger  of 
rupture.  All  other  modes  of  practice,  as  being  accompanied  with  great  detriment,  should 

Chirurgie  Militaire,  Edit,  par  S.\nson  et  Beoin,  Paris,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p. 

(4)  Sabatier,  Medecine  Opctatoire,  Nouv.  (c)  lb.  p.  138. 
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be  rejected.  The  cutting  off  the  caul  produces  much  bleeding ; its  reduction  brings  a 
half-mortified  structure  in  contact  -with  a healthy  one,  which  often  produces  severe  in- 
flammation ; the  ligature  of  the  whole,  in  most  cases,  reproduces  the  symptoms  of  con-  < 
striction.  If  the  wound,  through  which  the  caul  has  protruded,  l>e  very  narrow,  it 
liappens,  though  very  rarely,  that,  from  the  swelling  of  its  edges  and  of  the  caul,  symp- 
toms of  constriction  appear.  If  these  symptoms  l)e  not  relieved,  as  they  almost  always 
are  by  blood-letting,  diet,  bathing,  softening  fomentations,  leeches,  or,  lastly,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  wound,  when  they  run  on  to  death,  suppuration  of  the  caul  to  a great  extent  and 
abscesses  at  different  parts,  and  more  or  less  firm  adhesions  with  the  corresponding  sur- 
face of  ihe  peritoneum  are  found.  Inflammation  of  the  caul  is,  however,  much  more 
frequent  after  it  has  been  tied  and  retained,  than  after  the  above  practice,  in  which  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  an  enlarging  of  the  wound  at  the  time,  is  nearly 
always  sufficient  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

521.  All  the  intestines  of  the  belly  may  be  injured  by  penetrating 
wounds ; the  danger  of  the  wound  is  then  greater  and  in  the  intestine  so 
much  the  more  as  it  is  nearer  the  pylorus.  The  symptoms  to  be  feared 
are  effusion  of  fceces,  blood,  bile,  and  the  like,  and  violent  inflammation. 

522.  The  peculiar  symptoms  of  Wounds  of  the  intestinal  canal  are, 

the  patient  vomits  blood  or  passes  it  with  his  stools  (1)  ; stinking  air  and  j 
feculent  matter  escape  from  the  wound  ; if  the  wounded  gut  protrude 
through  the  opening,  it  is  found  collapsed,  and  the  wound  in  it  may  be  j 
seen  (2).  If  the  wounded  gut  be  in  the  belly,  these  symptoms  often  first 
appear  subsequently,  and  the  injury  of  the  intestine  can  then  only  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  depth  to  which  the  wounding  instrument  has  penetrated  and  j 
from  the  existing  symptoms,  the  great  anxiety,  and  so  on,  {par.  509,)  the 
tension  and  painfulness  of  the  belly. 

[(1)  Vomiting  of  blood,  or  passing  blood  by  stool,  does  not  always  follow  a wounded 
intestine ; nor  is  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  a necessary  con- 
sequence, although  the  wound  may  not  be  small. 

Case  1. — A sailor  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  many  years  ago,  having 
been  stabbed  in  the  left  hypochondrion  by  a bayonet,  which  “ entering  the  jyunum  at  its 
commencement  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  traversed  the  duodenum  and  perforated  it  at  • 

its  second  turn.”  He  vomited  incessantly,  and  towards  the  evening  of  his  death  he  | 

threw  up  feculent  matter,  but  never  any  blond,  nor  did  he  pass  any  by  stool.  He  lived 
about  thirty  hours.  There  was  not  any  feculent  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  wound  in  the  intestine  was  so  small  that  it  had  been  nearly  overlooked,  (pp.  19,  i 
20.)  This  case  is  related  by  Traatirs  (a).  ' i 

Case  2. — W.  H.,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  admitted  under  my  friend  Green’s  care,  * ; 

Oct.  31, 1827.  Having  fallen  some  height  on  his  belly  upon  an  iron  bar,  he  had  severe 
pain  and  tendeniess  all  over  the  belly,  but  specially  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; great 
difficulty  of  breathing;  pale  anxious  eountenance  ; cold  sweats,  and  constant  vomiting 
of  gi-een,  thin,  watery  fluid.  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  he  had  a small  motion, 
but  no  blood  either  in  it  or  in  the  vomit.  He  died  in  about  thirty  hours.  A wound  an 
inch  in  length  was  found  in  the  jejunum.  The  whole  peritoneal  cavity  was  highly 
inflamed,  and  containing  a large  quantity  of  serous  effusion,  but  neither  blood  nor  stool. 

Case  3. — M.  C.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  admitted  under  my  late  colleague 
Tyrrell, 

July  27,  1829.  Shortly  after  eating  his  dinner  was  erushed  between  a waggon  and  a 
post.  He  had  great  tenderness  of  the  belly,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cold  sweat.  He 
vomited  continually,  but  not  any  blood,  and  no  relief  was  obtained  from  his  bowels.  He 
died  in  about  fourteen  hours.  The  jejunum  was  ruptured,  and  the  ed^s  of  the  wound 
everted  and  ragged.  The  peritoneum  was  inflamed,  and  its  cavity  contained  some  bloody 
serum,  but  no  feculent  matter. 

Case  4. — J.  L.,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  admitted  on  the  evening  of 

Jidy  16, 1829.  Having  been  struck  by  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  a working  steam- 
engine,  which  tore  a wound  in  his  belly  from  a little  below  the  navel  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  extending  over  the  hip-bone.  Through  this  wound  nearly  all  the  small 
intestines  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  were  protruded,  the  latter  having  in  it  a 
wound  of  half  an  inch  in  length.  Being  in  attendance  for  my  friend  Green,  1 tied  the 

(o)  Cited  at  the  head  of  tlie  article. 
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wound  in  the  colon  with  a sinffle  silk  thread,  retnrned  the  intestines,  and  brought  the 
edges  of  the  wound  in  the  walls  of  the  belly  together  with  the  quill  suture.  He  was 
covered  with  cold  sweat,  and  had  great  pain  in  the  belly,  but  had  little  anxiety  of 
countenance.  Fourteen  hours  after  he  began  to  vomit  greenish  niattcr,^  but  no  blood  ; 
his  breathing  became  laborious.  He  did  not  pass  any  stool,  and  died  in  thirty  hours, 
during  the  last  hour  and  a-half  of  which  he  was  comatose.  The  peritoneum  was  iti- 
flamed,  and  serum  effused  in  its  cavity  ; no  adhesion  in  the  wound  of  the  colon,  which 
was  lying  on  the  m.  iliaciis,  but  a portion  of  that  intestine  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 

muscles.  , • ■ , 

(2)  As  regards  “ wounds  in  which  the  intestinal  tube  directly  communicates  with  the 
surface,  and  the  alimentary  or  fecal  matter  is  discharged  by  the  parietes,”  Travers 
states  that  “ the  principal  feature  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  those  unattended 
with  feculent  discharge  or  prolapse,  namely  the  discharge  of  the  intestinal  matters, 
results  from  the  size  and  apposition  of  the  openings  in  the  parietes  and  the  gut.  The 
symptoms  are  generally  less  imminent  than  of  those  in  which  the  external  communica- 
tion does  not  exist,  chiefly  because  the  evacuation  which  takes  place  at  the  wound  is  a 
direct  and  powerful  check  upon  the  disposition  to  membranous  inflammation  which 
supervenes.  The  event  of  efldision  being  provided  for,  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation 
rendered  less  probable  or  less  formidable  in  its  occurrence,  the  eventual  importance  of 
the  case  appears  to  turn  upon  the  restitution  of  the  intestinal  functions.”  (p.  136-38.)] 


523.  A wound  of  the  intestine  may  be  a stal/,  a longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse ivound,  in  which  last  the  intestine  may  be  either  simply  cut  into  or 
completely  cut  through.  In  slight  stabs  of  the  intestine  the  opening  of  tlie 
wound  is  always  closed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  inner  coat.  In  longitu- 
dinal wounds  the  edge  of  the  wound  always  turns  out,  and  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  of  the  gut  the  wound 
assumes  an  oblong  form.  In  transverse  wounds  the  edges  are  not  so  widely 
separated,  but  they  are  more  thickly  turned  out.  In  a transverse  cutting 
through  of  the  intestine  the  ends  retract,  and  expand. 

[Wouuds  of  the  bowels,  like  those  of  other  parts,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  exhibit,  as 
Tr.avers  observes,  “ certain  appearances  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  bowel.  If 
a gut  be  punctured,  the  elasticity  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  open  the  wound,  and  the  villous  or  mucous  coat  forms  a sort  of  hernial  protrusion, 
and  obliterates  the  aperture.  If  an  incised  wound  be  made,  the  edges  are  drawn  asunder 
and  reverted,  so  that  the  mucous  coat  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a fleshy  lip.  If  the  sec- 
tion be  transverse,  the  lip  is  broad  and  bulbous,  and  acquires  tumefaction  and  redness 
from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  behind  it,  which  produces,  relatively  to  the 
everted  portion,  the  appearance  of  a cervix.  (‘  These  appearances,’  Travers  remarks, 
‘have  also  been  described  by  Haller  (a).’)  If  the  incision  is  according  to  the  length 
of  the  cylinder,  the  lip  is  narrow  and  the  contraction  of  the  adjacent  longitudinal,  re- 
sisting that  of  the  circular  fibres,  giving  the  orifice  an  oval  form.  This  eversion  and 
contraction  is  produced  by  that  series  of  motions  which  constitutes  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines.”  (pp.  85,  86.)] 


524.  The  opinions  regarding  the  treatment  of  an  intestine  wounded  and 
at  the  same  time  protruded  are  very  different.  Various  kinds  of  stitches 
are  proposed  for  the  union  of  tiie  intestine  in  longitudinal  and  partially 
transverse  wounds  ; tlie  glover's  stitch  (5),  the  loop-stitch  (c),  tlie  darning 
stitch  (d) ; in  transverse  wounds,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bowel,  the  stitch  of  the  four  masters  (e),  in  which  both  ends  of  the  intes- 
tine are  fastened  on  a piece  of  windpipe  of  some  animal,  or  on  a cylinder 
of  cardboard  oiled  ; the  stitch  (Ramdohr’s)  loith  ensheathing  of  the  upper 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  (/),  and  the  interrupted  stitch  of 
which  die  threads  are  cut  off  near  the  knot,  and  the  knots  are  discharo-ed 
(g)-  The  stitch  is  employed  by  many  with  the  view*  of 

i-n? Operations.  Paris, 
1/OS,  vol.i.  p.  188.  ’ 

(c)  Louis  ; in  the  Memoires  de  I’Acadcmie  do 
Chirurcie,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 
f/)  Mniiiii,  Oissert.  Obs.  .Misc.  Ilelmst.,  1780. 
(i/)  John  Bell  and  Tiiaveus, 


f.  '••loinenta  Pliysiologiaj,  lib.  xxiv.  sect.  2, 

, and  Opera  Minora,  vol.  i.  sect  xv. 

Institutiones  Chirurgicte,  plate  iv. 

Traitc  dos  Operations.  Paris, 

1 p,  oO, 
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preventing  tlie  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  (and,  therefore,  many 
stitclies  are  always  used)  ; but  by  others  rather  for  the  purpose  of  retain- 
ing the  wounded  intestine  in  a position  corresponding  to  the  external 
wound,  and  for  effecting  its  union  with  the  peritnrieum.  Some  object  to 
every  kind  of  stitch,  and  only  pass  a loop  through  the  mesentery,  which 
Scarpa  {a)  also  forbids. 

Larrey  carefully  unites  wounds  with  the  glover’s  stitch,  folds  them  in  opposite 
directions,  and  brings  them  together  with  two  threads  of  different  colours. 

525.  Of  late  it  has  been  attempted,  by  various  experiments  on  brutes, 
to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines. 

In  complete  division  of  the  intestine  Denans  (5)  introduces  into  the 
upper  and  lower  end  of  the  gut  a silver  or  zinc  ring,  thrusting  it  inwards  1 
about  two  lines  from  each  end ; he  then  brings  the  two  ends  together  over 
a third  ring,  of  which  the  two  springs  retain  the  external  rings.  The 
included  ends  of  the  intestine  mortify,  and  the  rings  thereby  becoming  un- 
fastened are  discharged  by  stool,  after  they  have  united  the  .serous  surfaces 
in  contact.  This  experiment  in  the  dog  has  most  successful  results. 

Beceard’s  practice  on  brutes,  which  he  has  also  proposed  for  men, 
consists  in  slipping  one  end  of  the  intestine  within  the  other,  after  which 
he  passes  a ligature  about  the  external  portion  of  the  intestine,  near  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  and  ties  it  together.  The  ligature,  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  parts  above  and  below  it,  covers  at  the  same  time  the  projecting 
upper  and  under  pieces  of  the  intestine,  by  which  the  serous  membrane  of 
both  are  brought  into  contact  and  so  retained.  The  part  tied  by  the  liga- 
ture is,  after  a few  days,  cut  through,  the  ligature  falls  into  the  hollow  of  ; 
the  bowel  and  is  passed  by  stool. 

JoBERT  (c),  if  the  wound  be  above  three  lines  long,  employs  the  stitch, 
by  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  so  brought  together  internally  that  .■ 
the  serous  surfaces  touch.  In  complete  division  of  the  intestine,  after 
having  ascertained  which  is  the  upper  end,  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  left  i 
hand,  and  with  the  right  thrusts  a straight  needle,  armed  with  silk,  from 
within  outwards  three  lines  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  M'ound,  and 
does  also  the  same  with  a second  thread  upon  the  back  of  the  intestine. 

He  then  thrusts  the  under  end  inwards,  introduces  the  left  fore  finger,  and 
upon  it  an  assistant  passes  the  needle  from  within  outwards  through  the  i 
intestine.  He  then  endeavours,  by  gently  drawing,  to  bring  the  edges  i 
together,  and  to  introduce  the  upper  within  the  lower  end.  The  piece  of 
intestine  is  now  retained,  the  threads  drawn  together  and  retained  with 
sticking  plaster.  After  five  days  the  scar  is  perfected  and  the  threads  may 
be  withdrawn. 

Lembert  {d)  holds  one  lip  of  the  wound,  whilst  he  introduces  the  fore 
finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  and  with  the  thumb  on  the  external  surface 
presses  and  pierces  it  within  two  lines  and  a half  from  the  bleeding  ed^, 
allowing  the  needle  to  pass  about  a line  between  the  membranes  of  the  in- 
testine, and  again  passes  it  out  a line  and  a half  from  the  edge.  After  he 
has  thus  fastened  on  the  external  surface  of  the  intestine  a small  piece  of 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  or  even  of  the  mucous  coat,  if  the  two 
former  be  not  sufficiently  resistant,  he  takes  hold  of  the  opposite  edges  of 

(a)  Above  cited,  p.  279.— Scarpa,  Siill*  Ernie,  translated  by  ishabt. 

(b)  Recucil  de  la  Societe  Romaic  de  Medecine  de  (d)  Kopertoirc  (ionorale  d Anatomie  et  dc  Iny- 

Marseille,  1 an.  No.  I.  1826.  sioloqie  patholopiquo,  vol.  ii.  Juin  3,  1826. 

(c)  Mcmoires  sur  lea  Plaies  du  Canal  Intestinal.  kikp’b  Cliirurg.  Kupfertaf,  plate  clxxi. 
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the  wound,  finds  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  part  already  pierced, 
and  pushes  in  the  same  needle  about  a line  and  a half  from  the  edge, 
allowing-  it  to  pass  for  a line’s  space  between  tlie  coats  and  about  two  linp 
and  a half  from  tlie  bleeding  edge.  The  other  threads  are  applied  m 
the  same  manner  at  a distance  from  three  to  four  lines.  The  edges  ot  the 
wound  are  tlien  turneil  inwards  by  means  of  a probe,  and  a simple  knot  is 
made  upon  the  probe,  after  which  it  is  withdrawn.  In  consequence  of  this 
stitchino-,  a ridge  formed  by  the  edges  of  tlie  wound,  projects  into  the  in- 
i testine  f externally  a grove  is  seen,  where  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  intestine 
j lie  close  too^ther.  If  the  intestine  be  cut  completely  through,  the  edges 
1 of  the  wound  produce  an  internal  circular  valve. 

IIeybard  (a)  recommends,  in  long  and  oblique  wounds,  the  applica- 
i tionof  a flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  having  a double  thread  fastened  to  it, 

I the  ends  of  which  are  tlirust  with  a needle  through  the  corresponding  edges 
i of  the  wound  of  the  intestine,  and  then  both  ends  threaded  together  into  a 
( sino-le  curved  needle,  are  drawn  outwards  at  some  distance  from  the  edge 
' of  ?he  wound,  in  the  wall  of  the  belly,  through  the  latter,  and  here  fastened 
on  a roll  of  charpie,  so  tightly  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  bowel, 
united  on  the  piece  of  wood,  are  pressed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  'perito- 
neum. The  wound  in  the  belly  unites.  On  the  third  day  the  threads  are 
loosened  and  withdrawn ; the  bit  of  wood  is  discharged  by  stool.  In  a 
complete  cutting  through  of  the  intestine,  the  union  of  the  gut  with  the 
peritoneum  around  the  wound  is  effected  either  at  first  by  a portion  of  the 
mesentery  ; or  the  gut  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with 
some  stitches,  and  then  a pair  of  forceps  having  been  applied  on  the 
opposed  walls  of  the  intestine,  which  form  a projecting  angle,  they  are  cut 
into  with  the  enterotome,  and  united  by  the  continued  application  of  the 
forceps  during  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  faeces  take  their  natural  course 


i 

I 
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and  the  external  wound  closes. 

[As  Chelids,  after  enumerating  so  many  modes  of  stitching  up  a wounded  intestine, 
has  given  a decided  preference  to  that  recommended  by  Lembert,  without  noticing 
the  practice  of  English  Surgeons,  except  a very  trivial  reference  to  Astley  Cooper’s 
treatment  of  slight  wounds  in  these  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  had  been 
already  proposed  and  done  in  this  country  long  before. 

Travers  mentions  the  following  experiment  made  by  Shipton  (6),  an  English  sur- 
geon, in  the  year  17052,  and  which  is  the  groundwork  of  his  own  experiments.  “ Ship- 
ton  having  cut  away  a portion  equal  to  two  finger’s  breadth  of  the  ileum  of  a dog,  con- 
nected the  extremities  by  an  uninterrupted  suture,  and  closed  the  external  wound.  The 
cicatrix  being  completed,  and  the  parts  examined  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  result 
proved  highly  curious.  The  sewed  intestine  lay  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
wound,  firmly  attached  to  the  peritoneum,  but  the  suture  had  yielded,  so  as  to  allow  the 
cut  ends  of  the  gut  to  recede,  which  were  enveloped  in  a sac  formed  of  adhering 
(mentum  and  intestine.  The  following  are  the  writer’s  words : — ‘ Ad  cicatricem  ab 
interna  parte  accuratius  lustrandum,  intestinum  juxta  longitudinem  excidimus,  quo  ex 
uno  latere  vulneris  labia  adducta,  ex  altero  eadem  divisa  proximisque  adjacentium  in- 
testinorum  partibus  agglutinata  fuisse  apparebat,  ita  ut  exteriores  eorum  tunic®  internum 
ah  isto  latere  efformantes  parietem,  intestinalem  fistulam  continuarent,  cibisque  deve- 
hendis  commode  inservirent.’  (p.  1301.)  The  appearances  described  and  delineated  by 
Shipton  bear  a pointed  resemblance  to  those  of  experiment  N.  The  divided  parts 
were  retained  in  the  one  case  by  suture,  in  the  other  by  the  continuous  portion  of  the 
tube  in  opposition,  though  not  in  contact.  In  both,  the  interval  of  the  orifices  was  a sac 
termed  by  the  adherence  of  surrounding  parts,  which  received  the  intestinal  matters 
in  Shi^n  s experiment  the  artificial  canal  was  more  uniformly  cylindrical  because 
(p  1 lT*lT)  0'''“  irregular,  because  the  section  was  partial  ” 


(o)  Memoires  sur  le  Traitement  des  Anus  Art 
Dcieu,  des  I'laips  des  Intestins,  et  des  Plaies  peni 
trantes  de  Poltrine.  Paris,  1827. 


(6)  Observatio  de  portione  intestini  canis  felici- 
ter  abscissa;  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  i.  l;o3. 
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_ Else,  in  treating  of  Gastroraphy(a),  bv  which  he  says,  “ I mean  sutures  of  the  intes- 
tines,’ recommends  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wounded  gut  together  with  the  uninter- 
rupted stitch ; but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  any  opportunity  of  carryingout 
the  practice  he  describes ; for  he  says  “ If  we  consider  when  these  sutures  are  U>  be 
applied,  we  should  think  there  is  seldom  any  opportunity  to  have  them  performed.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  never  to  be  used  unless  the  intestines  protrude  out  of  the  wound  of 
the  abdomen.  • » * If  the  intestine  should  protrude  and  it  be  wounded,  what  method 
are  we  to  follow  ? Some  authors  very  strongly  recommend  the  interrupted  suture ; 
others  likewise  recommend  the  uninterrupted  suture,  but  performed  in  a different 
manner,  as,  for  example,  the  Surgeon  is  to  hold  one  end  of  the  intestine  and  the 
assistant  the  other ; the  needle  (being  a straight  one)  is  to  be  stuck  through  both  lips 
of  the  wound,  and  you  must  leave  some  inches  of  thread,  which  is  to  be  tied  to  a bolster 
that  is  to  be  left  on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen.  The  needle  is  then  to  be  stuck 
through  again,  observing  always  to  do  it  on  the  same  side,  and,  when  finished,  to  leave 
three  or  four  inches  of  thread  to  hang  out  of  the  wound,  as  before,  and  so  as  to  be  fas- 
tened to  a bolster,  &c.  This  then  is  an  uninterrupted  suture,  but  different  from  what 
was  used  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies.  The  threads  are  to  be  fastened  to  bolsters,  that 
they  may  be  afterwards  withdrawn.  * * * Few  of  these  cases  do  well,  as  the  faices 
are  generally  discharged  through  the  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  When 
the  wound  of  the  intestine  is  healed,  you  are  to  remove  the  suture ; but  how  are  we  to 
know  this?  They  say  when  the  colicky  pains  have  left  the  patient,  and  the  faeces  come 
the  right  way,  you  must  first  remove  the  suture  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  carefully 
draw  the  other  away.”  Else  refers  to  Le  Dran’s  “ looped  suture,”  in  which  “ three 
common  straight  needles,  with  common  sewing  thread,  are  passed  through  both  sides  of 
the  intestine  at  equal  distances ; at  the  same  time  the  assistant  holding  both  sides  of  the 
intestine,  the  threads  on  each  side  are  twisted  close  to  the  intestine,  afterwards  all  of 
them  are  placed  together,  and  the  whole  twisted  again  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  lips 
of  the  wound  in  contact;  the  thread  is  then  to  be  left  out  of  the  wound,  and  fastened  to 
a bolster.  When  the  parts  are  united  the  threads  are  to  be  untwisted  and  so  removed. 
This  is  a very  ingenious  method,  but  doth  not  answer  so  well  as  the  former.” 

I have  mentioned  this  plan  of  Else’s  to  show,  that  although  one  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, viz,  that  of  sewing  up  the  intestine  completely,  which  we  shall  presently  see  is  the 
proper  practice,  was  effected,  yet  it  was  counteracted  by  bringing  a mass  of  threads  out  of 
the  wound,  consequently  keeping  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  open,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  close  it,  and  thereby  necessarily  to  increase  the  already  too  great  disposition  of 
that  membrane  to  inflame,  and  thus  throw  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cure. 

Benjamin  Bell  (6)  objected  to  Le  Dran’s  method  of  stitching,  “ that  in  some  degree  it 
must  contract  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  by  which  dangerous  obstructions  might  after- 
wards be  produced.  Instead  of  it  the  glover’s  suture,  as  it  is  termed,  is  commonly 
practised ; laying  the  lips  of  the  wound  exactly  together,  and  perforating  both  at  the 
same  time,  a second  stitch  is  now  made  by  earrjdng  the  needle  to  the  same  side  at  which 
it  first  entered,  at  a small  distance,  perhaps  at  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  from  the  first, 
and  in  the  same  manner  must  continue  by  a proper  number  of  stitches  to  draw  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound  together.  This  being  done,  a sufficient  length  of  the  thread  is  to 
be  left  out  at  the  external  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  away  when  we  suppose 
the  wound  in  the  gut  may  be  united.  Even  this  method  of  treatment,  however,  must 
evidently  tend  to  lessen  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  and  I think  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  the  same  degree  of  security,  and  in  a manner  that  will  obviate  this  difficulty, 
by  entering  the  needle  always  from  the  inside  of  the  gut  and  pushing  it  outwards.  The 
operation  should  commence  near  to  one  end  of  the  wound  ; the  needle  being  pushed 
through  one  side  of  the  gut,  the  ligature  should  be  drawn  forward  and  retained  by  a 
knot  formed  on  the  end  remaining  in  the  inside.  The  needle  must  now  be  carried  straight 
across  and  entered  in  a similar  manner,  so  as  to  pierce  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound 
also  from  within ; but  the  following  and  every  succeeding  stitch  will  not  be  opposite  to 
each  other.  • * * The  end  of  the  ligature  may  at  last  be  secured  and  cut  off  close  to 
the  other  extremity  of  the  wound,  if  the  gut  is  to  be  put  freely  back  into  the  abdomen, 
or  it  may  be  left  of  a sufficient  length  to  hang  out  at  the  wound.  * • * This  is  indeed 
usually  done,  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power,  as  it  is  said,  to  draw  away  the  ligature 
on  the  wound  of  the  gut  being  cured.  It  is  probable,  however,  whatever  suture  niav  be 
employed,  if  more  than  one  or  two  stitches  have  been  passed,  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult and  even  uncertain,  our  getting  the  ligature  away  witliout  hurting  the  intestine 
more  than  we  ought  to  do.  I would  never  advise,  therefore,  with  any  view  of  this  kind, 
that  the  ligature  should  be  left  out  at  the  wound ; less  danger  will  arise  from  cutting  it 
(«)  MS.  Lectures  on  Surgery.  ("6)  Sj'stem  of  Surgery.  3d  Edit.  IT87.  vol.  v. 
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entirely  away  and  allowing  the  stitches  to  remain ; a considerable  part  of  it  will  fall 

into  the  cavity  of  the  gut.”  (pp.  277-81.)  i 

John  Bei.l  (a)  objects  to  the  practice  of  sewing  up  the  whole  wound  in  the  intestines, 
and  directs  “ to  make  but  one  single  stitch  and  sew  tlie  wounded  intestine  to  the  outward 
wound ; there  the  gut  will  adhere,  throw  out  its  finces  for  some  time,  and  then  heal,  the 
outward  and  the  inward  wound  uniting  in  one  knot  or  scar.  (p.  523.) 

Travers’s  views  in  some  important  respects  resemble  those  of  Benjamin  Bell.  He 
says  1 — **  Keilecting  upon  these  results,(those  from  Shipton  s experiments,)  and  unac- 
quainted with  tlie  precise  nature  of  the  union  by  suture,  I was  induced  to  believe  that 
simple  apposition  by  the  least  possible  interference,  would  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
restoration.  To  determine  which  point,  1 divided  the  small  intestine  of  a dog  which 
had  been  for  some  hours  fasting,  and  carried  a flue  stitch  through  the  everted  edges, 
at  the  .point  opposite  to  their  connexion  with  the  mesentery.  The  gut  was  then  allowed 
to  slip  back  and  the  wound  was  closed.  The  animal  survived  only  a few  hours.  On 
examination  the  peritoneum  appeared  highly  inflamed.  Adhesions  were  formed  among 
the  neighbouring  folds,  and  lymph  was  deposited  in  masses  upon  the  sides  of  the  wounded 
gut.  This  presented  two  circular  orifices.  Among  the  viscera  were  found  a quantity 
of  bilious  fluid  and  some  extraneous  substances,  and  a worm  was  depending  from  one 
of  the  apertures.  By  the  artificial  connexion  of  the  edges  in  a single  point  of  their 
circumference,  and  their  natural  connexion  at  the  mesentery,  they  could  recede  only  in 
the  intervals,  and  here  they  had  receded  to  the  utmost.  The  suture  prevented  the“con- 
traction  of  the  circular  fibres  from  the  obliquity  produced  by  the  more  powerful  action 
of  the  longitudinal  between  the  two  fixed  points.  All  circumstances  therefore  combined 
to  facilitate  effusion,  the  obvious  cause  of  the  quickly  destructive  inflammation.”  In 
another  experiment,  “ I increased,”  says  Travers,  “ the  number  of  points  of  contact  by 
placing  three  stitches  upon  a divided  intestine,  cutting  away  the  threads  and  returning 
the  gut.  The  animal  refused  food,  and  died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  On 
examination,  similar  marks  of  inflammation  presented  themselves.  The  omentum  was 
partially  wrapped  about  the  wound,  but  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  suture  was  un- 
covered, and  from  this  the  intestinal  fluids  had  escaped.  On  cautiously  raising  the 
adhering  omentum,  the  remaining  stitches  came  in  view.  Here  again  the  retraction  was 
considerable  and  the  intervening  elliptical  aperture  proportionally  large.  On  the  side 
next  the  peritoneum,  however,  the  edges  were  in  contact  and  adhered,  so  as  to  unite  the 
sections  at  an  angle.  From  these  experiments  it  appeared  that  apposition  at  a point  or 
pointe  is,  as  respects  effusion,  more  disadvantageous  than  no  apposition  at  all ; for  it 
admits  of  retraction  and  prevents  contraction,  so  that  each  stitch  becomes  the  extremity 
of  an  aperture,  the  area  of  which  is  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  stitches.”  (p.  116-19.) 

Hennen  says  that  he  has  only  had  two  cases  of  wounds  of  the  intestine,  one  with  a 
shoemaker’s  knife  and  the  other  with  a sabre,  and  he  “ practised  the  mode  by  a single 
stitch  to  the  abdominal  parietes  and  then  closed  the  wound  j * * # cutting  off  both  ends 
of  the  ligature,  and  a perfect  cure  was  effected  in  a few  days  in  both  cases.”  (p.  412.)] 

526.  In  considering  these  various  modes  of  treating  wounds  of  the  in- 
testines, the  objections  made  against  stitching  the  intestines  in  general  first 
present  themselves.  If  every  stitching  of  an  intestine  be  considered  as 
exceedingly  dangerous,  so  much  the  more  so  must  it  be  when,  as  com- 
monly, the  gut  becomes  inflamed  by  the  injury  or  by  the  admission  of  air. 
Stitches  through  the  several  coats  of  the  intestines,  the  threads  still  being 
retained,  always  produce  a dangerous  degree  of  inflammation.  Numerous 
c^es,  in  which,  after  the  application  of  stitches  on  the  intestine,  the  pa- 
tient has  soon  died  under  very  severe  symptoms,  prove  this ; and  if  some, 
after  the  employment  of  the  stitch,  have  recovered,  the  reason  is,  that  the 
stitches  have  torn  out  and  the  threads  been  discharged  with  the  stools  (&). 
The  union  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  never  produces  an  immediate  con- 
nexion of  its  edges ; as  the  continuity  of  the  canal  of  the  intestine  after 
wound  is  reproduced  merely  by  the  adhesion  of  the  wounded  intestine  with 
the  peritoneum,  or  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  intestine.  The  stitch, 
also,  cannot  always  be  effectual  on  account  of  the  escape  of  the  fmcal  matter’ 
as  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  never  be  kept  in  complete  contact,  but  are 

(a)  Principle,  of  Surgery,  New  Edit.  1826.  vol.  i.  (6)  Scarpa,  above  cited.-TRAVERs,  abovecited. 
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always  more  or  less  separated  by  the  retraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  bowel,  especially  when  the  stitches  begin  to  ulcerate. 

527.  To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  assertion,  that  when  ‘ 
stitching  is  employed  on  wounds  of  the  intestine  its  result  is  almost  always 
fatal,  is  proved  by  frequent  experience  to  be  unfounded  (a).  It  must  also 
be  admitted,  as  an  advantage  of  the  stitching  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine, 
that  though  no  immediate  connexion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  producefl, 
still  great  separation  is  prevented  by  its  adhesion  with  the  peritoneum 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  cure  is  shortened,  the  possible  danger  of  stop- 
page of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  from  adhesion  of  the 
angle  of  the  intestine,  and  also  the  danger  of  artificial  anus  is  prevented. 
The  earlier  generally  accepted  opinion  that  wounds  of  the  intestine  do  not 
always  unite  by  the  immediate  connexion  of  their  edges,  is  denied  by 
Larrey  (5),  who,  resting  on  his  own  observation,  asserts,  that  the  union 
of  a divided  intestine,  as  in  other  parts,  is  effected  by  the  projection  of  the 
opposed  vessels,  and  so  much  the  more  quickly  the  closer  the  edges  are 
united  and  kept  in  contact.  The  intestine,  indeed,  unites  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  ; but  these  adhesions  are  merely  temporary,  nature  subse- 
quently divides  them  by  degrees,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  intestine  its 
peristaltic  action. 

[“  The  grand  objections  to  the  practice  of  returning  a wounded  bowel  without  a suture 
are,”  says  Travers,  “ the  heavy  drain  upon  the  system  if,  as  is  probable,  the  evacuation 
be  alimentary;  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  continual  discharge,  and  the  tardiness 
of  the  healing  process  ; the  danger  of  future  impediment  to  the  free  course  of  the  matters 
from  a permanent  angularity  of  the  adhering  fold,  or  the  encroachment  of  the  parietes  i 
upon  the  tube  in  healing ; and  lastly,  of  future  prolapse  and  even  artificial  anus,  from  * 
the  actual  deficiency  of  the  paries  intestinalis,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  cicatrix,  j 
The  objections  now  stated  do  not  lie  against  the  suture.  The  matters,  with  but  slight  ! 
inten-uption,  such  as  often  occurs  from  other  causes,  take  their  accustomed  route ; the 
nourishment  of  the  patient  is  not  withdrawn ; the  wound  is  reduced  to  a simple  muscular  ' 
wound  and  may  be  united,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  first  intention.  The  intestine  beingf  ( 
truly  and  directly  reduced,  recovers  positiou  and  function ; its  cylinder  is  perfect  of 
itself,  and  not  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.”  (pp.  185,  86.) 

“ It  is  not  the  kind  of  suture  employed,”  Travers  further  remarks,  “ but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  conformably  to  the  principles  of  its  operation,  which  is  the  object  of  real 
importance.  The  leading  objection  raised  against  the  glover’s  snture  is  the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  it  without  injury  to  the  recent  adhesions ; and  the  attempt  at  improvement 
upon  it  uniformly  consists  in  the  removal  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  upon  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  injured  gut  with  the  parietes  exclusively  that  the  union  was  supposed  to 
depend,  and  it  was  not  hinted  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Benjasiin  Bell  that  the  suture 
would  be  discharged  into  the  gut.”  (pp.  180,  181).  The  following  are  Bell’s  observ^ 
tions  (c)  referred  to : — “ It  is  probable,  however,  whatever  suture  may  be  employed,  if  1 
more  than  one  or  two  have  been  passed,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to 
get  the  ligature  away  without  hurting  the  intestine.  I would  never  advise,  therefo^  ( 
with  a view  to  this,  that  the  ligature  should  be  left  out  at  the  wound  ; less  dan^r  will  'I 

arise  from  cutting  it  entirely  away,  and  allowing  the  stitches  to  remain.  A considerable  I 
part  of  it  will  fail  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut.” 

The  following  are  Travers’s  directions  for  the  stitching  a wounded  intestine ; — “ Let 
a small  round  sewing  needle  (triangular  needles  are  certainly  very  ill  fitted  for  the 
occasion)  armed  with  a silk  thread,  be  passed  near  to  the  lines  formed  at  the  bases  of 
the  everted  lips.  The  thread  is  to  be  carried  at  short  regular  distances  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  woimd,  the  operator  being  mindful  that  an  equal  portion  of  the 
edges  is  included  in  each  stitch.  When  the  suture  is  finished,  let  the  thread  lie  securey 
fastened,  and  cut  close  to  the  knot.  The  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  folds  should  then  be 


(n)  Journal  do  Medecine,  vol.  xxvi.  xliii.  lx. 
Philosopliicol  Transactions,  17^2-17.o8.  Lombard, 
Clinique  des  Piaies  rccontes  oi  la  Suture  est 
utile.  Strasbourg,  1800.  Sect.  x.  Dictionnairedes 
Sciences  Mi-dieales,  voi.  xliii.  p.  48.  Larrky, 
Observations  sur  une  I’laie  du  lias  Ventre,  avec 


lesions  d’un  intestin  grele  ; precedec  de  quelques 
reflexions  sur  des  piaies  des  intestins  en  general , 
in  Revue  Medicale,  1820,  liiT.  Iv.  p.  77.  Kecueil 
de  Memoires  de  Chirurgie,  Paris,  IS2I,  p.  24, . 

(6)  lb.,  above  cited. 
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conducted  with  the  nicest  caution ; and  when  completed,  the  wound  of  the  te^ments 
should  be  treated  with  a stitch,  a plaster,  or  a poultice,  as  circumstances  dictate. 

(p.  188.)]  _ . . 

528.  In  deciding  on  the  several  kinds  of  stitches,  the  most  objections  have 
been  made  to  that  recommended  by  Ramdohr,  in  which,  if  the  intestine 
be  completely  divided,  it  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
tlie  upper  from  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  and  to  introduce  it  properly,  as 
it  is  much  retracted  wdthin  itself,  and  the  ends  of  the  intestine  raised  into 
each  other  are  not  in  that  relation  which  favours  their  union.  Thus  the  ex- 
ternal coat  is  in  contact  with  the  internal,  consequently  a serous  is  applied 
to  a mucous  membrane,  which,  under  inflammation,  always  pours  forth  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus,  thereby  preventing  the  union.  Denans  and  J o- 
BEKT  have  indeed  by  their  practice  set  aside  this  circumstance  ; but  similar 
difficulties  remain  with  both  of  them  as  well  as  with  Ramdohb’s  plan  ; the 
mesentery  must  be  separated  and  thereby  the  vessels  going  to  the  intestine 
are  injured  ; tliere  remains  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  upper  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  and  its  insertion  is  still  more  difficult  because 
the  arc  of  the  lower  end  is  diminished  by  its  own  thrusting  in.  Lembert’s 


practice  is  entirely  free  from  these  objections ; it  may  be  employed  equally 
in  longitudinal  wounds,  and  in  complete  division  of  the  intestine ; and  is 
distinguished  from  Reybard’s  mode  of  proceeding  by  its  simplicity. 

529.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  wound  of  the  gut  is  not  so  small  that  it 
is  closed  by  its  protruding  internal  membrane,  the  wound  may  have  a longi- 
tudinal, oblique,  or  transverse  direction,  stitching,  after  Lembert’s  plan, 
may  be  then  considered  as  the  most  suitable  practice.  In  small  wounds, 
Astley  Cooper,  having  lifted  up  the  wounded  part  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
applied  around  it  a fine  silk  thread,  and  cut  off  its  ends  close  to  the  knot. 
The  ligature  was  discharged  by  stool. 

Dupcytren  (a)  has  simplified  Lembert’s  mode  of  stitching.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  thrust  inwards,  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  brought  into  contact ; a threaded 
needle  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  back  of  each  fold  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so 
that  each  time  the  thread  is  brought  back  again  over  the  lips  of  the  wound,  as  in  the 
glover’s  stitch,  but  is  always  introduced  from  the  same  side.  The  first  edge  is  therefore 
always  pierced  from  without  inwards,  the  second  from  within  outwards ; and  so  it  is 
recommenced  with  the  former.  By  this  stitching,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought 
together  not  merely  by  the  stitches,  hut  also  by  the  pressure  of  the  thread  repeatedly 
drawn  back  obliquely  or  spirally.  The  united  gut  is  then  returned  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly ; the  ends  of  the  thread  fixed  externally  are  to  be  cut  off  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  union  of  the  wound,  and  the  threads  withdrawn. 

In  complete  division  of  the  intestine,  the  same  treatment,  that  is,  the  turning  in  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  the  use  of  the  glover’s  stitch,  is  more  simple  and  efiBcient.  The 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  introduced  into  one  piece  of  the  intestine,  held  be- 
tween it  and  the  thumb,  and  the  wall  of  the  gut  penetrated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
mesentery,  at  a line  and  a-half  from  the  edge ; a piece  of  thread,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  is  to  be  held  by  an  assistant ; herewith  the  opposite  portion  of  the  intestine  is  held, 
and  perforated  in  the  same  way,  and  again  brought  back  to  the  former  piece,  till  the 
mesentery  is  again  reached,  when  the  stitching  is  perfected  ; the  threads  are  then  to  be 
.somewhat  drawn,  the  edges  of  the  wound  laid  straight  with  the  foreeps,  the  intestine 
returaed  into  the  belly,  both  ends  of  the  threads  to  be  fastened  externally,  left  for  five 
or  six  days  on  the  surface,  and  then  cut  off  to  be  removed.  If  it  be  thought  dangerous 
to  draw  out  the  encircling  threads,  a thread  may  be  introduced  among  them,  at  the  free 
edge  of  the  intestine,  into  one  of  the  spiral  loops,  and  with  this,  after  cutting  through 
i*oth  ends  of  the  suture  thread,  it  may  be  drawn  out.  Both  ends  may  also  be  cut  off, 
Md  the  spiral  thread  left,  which  then  falls  into  the  intestine  and  is  discharged  by  stool. 
1 his  stitch  is  easily  taken  out,  requires  no  special  operation,  and  is  so  firm  that  the  air 
cannot  escape  through  the  wound. 


(a)  Above  cited. 
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According  to  JoniiRT(a),  the  application  of  the  stitching,  with  turning  in  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  but  drawing  together  of  the  threads.  The  inflamed  serous  membrane  bears 
this,  but  it  tears  in  knitting  together.  , 

[TR.A.VERS  gives  the  following  excellent  description  “ of  the  reparation  by  artificial 
connexion  of  the  divided  parts”  of  a wounded  intestine.  “ It  commences  with  the  ag- 
glutination of  the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  probably  by  the  exudation  of  a fluid  similar 
to  that  which  glues  together  the  sides  of  a recent  flesh  wound  when  supported  in  con- 
tact. The  adhesive  inflammation  supervenes  and  binds  down  the  reverted  edges  of  the 
peritoneal  coat,  from  the  whole  circumference  of  which  a layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is 
effused,  so  as  to  envelope  the  wounded  bowel.  The  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
being  opposed  to  the  artificial  connexion,  the  sections  mutually  recede  as  the  sutures 
loosen  by  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorption.  During  this  time  the  lymph  deposited 
becomes  organized,  by  which  further  retraction  is  prevented,  and  the  original  cylinder 
with  the  threads  attached  to  it  are  encompassed  by  the  new  tunic.  The  gut  ulcerates 
at  the  points  of  the  ligatures,  and  these  fall  into  its  canal.  The  fissures  left  by  the  liga- 
tures are  gradually  healed  up  ; but  the  opposed  villous  surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  neither  adhere  nor  become  consolidated  by  granulation,  so  that  the  interstice 
marking  the  division  internally  is  probably  never  obliterated.  An  intestine  treated  by 
suture  is  always  more  or  less  connected  by  incidental  adhesions  to  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces ; these  may,  with  some  caution  be  detached  from  the  peritoneal  coat.  Irregularities 
of  the  external  surface,  from  exuberances  of  deposition,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  partial 
or  irregular  apposition  of  the  cut  extremities ; and  the  width  of  the  interstice  is  de- 
termined by  the  more  or  less  firm  and  complete  contact  in  which  the  divided  parts  are 
held  by  the  suture.  Although  the  substance  of  the  paries  intestinalis  is  ever  after  defi- 
cient in  the  line  of  division,  yet,  by  inspection  of  the  external  surface,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  possible,  to  say,  where  the  division  had  taken  place,  even  at  a recent  period 
from  the  injury.”  * # # « it  has  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  union  to  in- 
clude only  the  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestine  in  the  suture,  a proof  that  provided 
the  severed  extremities  are  firmly  brought  into  contact,  the  event  under  any  circum- 
stances, will  be  uniform.  The  adhesion  which  takes  place  between  the  mucous  surfaces, 
in  a few  hours  after  their  connexion  by  suture,  is  in  no  instance  permanent,  being 
destroyed  by  the  retraction  of  the  divided  parts  when  the  ligatures  loosen.  But  if  this 
retraction  could  be  prevented,  and  the  mucous  surfaces  were  retained  in  contact,  it  is 
probable  that  no  organized,  and  of  course  no  permanent  union  could  take  place  betwixt 
them ; for  the  internal  coat  of  the  bowel  is,  as  before  observed,  indisposed  to  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  ligatures  invariably  pass  into  the 
canal ; their  separation  externally  would  have  interrupted  the  healing  process,  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  other  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.”  (p.  128-32.)] 

530.  If,  in  a perfectly  divided  intestine,  only  one  end  project  through 
the  wound,  and  the  other  be  not  to  be  found,  a single  loop  is  to  be  drawn 
through  the  mesentery,  brought  back,  and  attached  to  a corresponding  part 
of  the  external  wound. 

531.  If  there  be  supposed  to  be  a wound  of  an  intestine,  or  if  it  be  certainly 
ascertained,  {par,  520,)  nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  bind  up  the  | 
superficial  wound,  and  obviate  dangerous  inflammation  by  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Repeated  general  and  local  blood-lettings  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  which  the  seemingly  great  weakness  of  the  patient,  the  small 
compressed  pulse,  the  cold  extremities,  should  not  preclude.  Softening 
poultices  are  to  be  applied  over  the  belly,  and  it  should  be  attempted  to 
overcome  the  great  disposition  to  costiveness  which  exists  in  every  wound 
of  the  intestine,  by  mild  purgatives  with  oily  emulsions,  but  still  more 
certainly  with  repeated  clysters,  and  with  calomel.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  lie  upon  the  injured  side. 

If  the  faecal  matter  escape  from  the  wound,  it  must  be  kept  open  ; and, 
as  often  as  cleanliness  requires,  it  must  be  dressed.  At  every  dressing  it 
must  be  attempted,  by  a slight  pressure  on  tlie  region  of  the  wound,  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  faecal  matter.  Tlie  prescribed  general  treatment 

(<i)  Archives  Generales  de  Mcdecinc,  1837,  Maicli. 
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applies,  as  self-indicated,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  wounded  intestines 
are  retained  together  either  with  or  without  suture. 

This  is  the  only  treatment  which,  in  shot-wounds,  can  be  really  employed ; because  in 
such  cases  the  intestines  rarely  protrude,  and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is  im- 
possible. 

fin  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines  without  feculent  discharge  or  prolapse 

Travers  says  : “ The  remedies  upon  which  I feel  disposed  to  rely  are  few  and  simple. 

Total  abstinence  from  solid  food  and  a drink  easy  of  absorption  given  in  very  sparing 
quantities  and  at  long  intervals,  with  a rigid  preservation  of  the  supine  posture,  are  re- 
strictions which  should  be  rigorously  observed  so  long  as  any  are  indicated.  in- 

jections, as  Pare  has  well  observed,  should  be  administered,  if  at  all,  with  great  caution. 
One  full  bleeding  might  be  advisable  before  the  commencement  of  symptoms.  To  any 
more  active  treatment  I should  take  the  state  of  the  stomach  as  my  guide.  The  intimate 
connexion  and  lively  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  digestive  and  the  vascular  systems 
render  the  pulse  an  equivocal  if  not  fallacious  criterion  of  the  morbid  changes  which  are 
to  ensue.  But  if  the  stomach  is  quiet,  we  have  little  to  fear  ; if  it  can  be  tranquillized,  mis- 
chief may  be  averted  ; it  is  not  in  a state  to  retain  medicine,  if  medicine  could  be  ex- 
hibited with  a prospect  of  obtaining  the  end ; but  to  this  it  is  manifestly  inadequate  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  How  then  shall  the  irritation  of  this  organ  be  appeased 
which,  if  it  continues,  is  a never  failing  omen  of  destruction  ? — I would  answer  by  the 
reduction  of  the  system.  Early,  free,  and  repeated  blood-letting,  general  and  topical, 
is  the  main  remedy  upon  which  I place  reliance.  Nor  while  the  stomach  retained  its 
irritability  and  the  pain  continued  undiminished,  would  I be  deterred  from  it  by  the 
variations  of  the  pulse.  The  apprehension  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  system  below 
the  means  of  reparation  is  futile.  Under  such  a state  of  active  inflammation  in  such 
parts,  the  patient  cannot  long  exist ; nor  if  he  could,  would  this  state  admit  of  the  repair 
of  an  injury.”  (p.  74-7.) 

I do  not  think  the  sole  reliance  on  bleeding  here  recommended  by  Travers  is  suf- 
ficient in  the  conduct  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  peritoneal  inflammation  always  sets 
in  very  speedily ; neither  do  I think  it  expedient  to  carry  it  to  such  extent  as  he  ad- 
vises, for  I am  sure  that  cases  would  occur  in  which  almost  the  last  drop  of  blood  might 
be  withdrawn,  and  yet  the  inflammation  continue.  I think  it  is  therefore  preferable  to 
treat  these  cases  as  peritoneal  inflammation  after  operation  for  strangulated  rupture  are 
treated,  that  is,  by  more  moderate  bleeding,  and  by  the  use  of  mercury  till  the  consti- 
tution is  affected,  either  by  calomel,  or  by  rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment ; and  of  these 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  because  although  the  stomach  will  commonly  retain  the 
calomel,  yet  it  will  often  run  off  by  the  bowels,  which  it  is  far  less  likely  to  do,  if  rubbed 
in. — j.  F.  s. 

“ The  process  of  spontaneous  reparation,”  Travers  observes,  “ depends  upon  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  peritoneum,  (by  which  membranous  surfaces,  identical  in  their 
organization  and  properties,  are  everywhere  opposed,)  and  upon  its  disposition  to  assume 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  Thus,  if  a bowel  be  woimded  lying  in  contact  with  the  pe- 
ritoneum of  the  muscles,  it  repairs  itself  by  the  mutual  adhesion  of  the  cut  surfaces ; 
another,  more  distant  from  the  parietes  contracts  a close  adhesion  with  the  contiguous 
fold,  or  lays  hold  of  the  adjacent  omentum.  If  the  wound  is  an  orifice  from  loss  of 
substance,  it  is  never  obliterated  by  the  deposition  of  new  matter,  but  by  the  permanent 
close  adhesion  of  the  surface  applied  to  its  margin  ; if  on  the  contrary  it  is  simply  a 
division  of  substance,  as  in  a clean  cut  wound,  the  sides  may  unite  per  se,  without  con- 
tracting any  surrounding  adhesions.”  (pp.  58,  9.)] 

532.  Very  commonly  a contraction  takes  place  at  the  part  where  the 
intestine  is  wounded,  in  consequence  of  which  the  faecal  matter  is  passed 
with  difficulty,  collects,  and  even  may  produce  bursting  of  the  intestine. 
Therefore,  for  a long  time  after  the  wound  is  perfectly  healed,  a proper 
dietetic  regimen  is  to  be  pursued,  and,  especially,  all  overloading  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  use  of  coarse  food,  are  to  be  avoided. 

533.  The  most  dangerous  complications  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
belly  are,  effusion  of  facal  matter,  blood,  or  other  fluid.  These  extravasa- 
tions do  not  happen  so  easily  or  so  frequently  as  is  supposed,  on  account 
of  the  mutual  pressure  which  the  intestines  and  the  walls  of  the  belly  exert 
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upon  each  other,  so  that  there  is  no  space  between  them.  These  effusions 
therefore,  wlien  they  occur,  spread  not  always  in  every  direction  upon  the 
surface  of  the  intestines,  but  collect  in  one  spot.  ‘ 

[“  Effusions  of  blood  from  large  vessels,"  Travkbs  remarks,  generally  “ prove  fatal  by 
their  volume  suspending  or  interrupting  the  functions  of  life.  ♦ * • The  complete  ef- 
fusion of  bile,  urine,  or  feculent  matter,  prove  uniformly  fatal,  by  their  quality  inducing 
a destructive  inflammation.  The  symptoms  of  an  effusion  which  oppresses  the  vital 
functions  by  its  volume,  or  arrests  them  by  inducing  syncope,  will  be  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  an  effusion  which  excites  inflammation.  The  former  indeed  usually  sub- 
side in  death,  before  the  latter  are  engendered.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
fact  of  fa;cal  effusion,  perhaps  in  most  cases  impossible.  * * * The  train  of  symptoms 
characterizing  a peritoneal  inflammation,  the  result  of  local  injury,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  which  has  been  described  as  belonging  to  puerperal  peritonitis.  Indeed 
few  symptoms  of  the  disease,  originating  from  the  same  cause,  are  not  varied  and  mo- 
dified in  different  subjects,  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  them  as  diagnostic.  In 
some  cases  the  belly  is  distended,  in  others  soft  ; in  some  it  is  acutely  painful  to  the 
touch,  in  otliers  it  will  bear  a degree  of  pressure ; the  pulse  is  often  small  and  rapid, 
but  I have  known  it  moderately  full  and  not  much  exceeding  its  natural  frequency. 
Distressing  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  acute  pain  and  restlessness  are  invariably 
present,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  symptoms  which  may  be  considered  certain  in  their 
occurrence.”  (p.  71-74.) 

“ Sometimes  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine,”  says  HENNiat,  “ takes  place 
very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound ; in  other  cases,  especially  of  gunshot,  it  does 
not  appear  imtil  the  eschars  separate.”  (p.  406.)] 

534.  The  contents  of  the  intestine  do  not  extravasate  so  readily  as  blood, 
because  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  belly  is  greater  than  that  which 
it  has  to  overcome,  in  order  to  its  being  driven  forward  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  effusion  of  faecal  matter  happens  more  easily  in  the  small  than 
in  the  large  intestines,  easier  in  torn  than  in  cut  wounds  ; more  easily  in 
oblong  than  in  transverse  wounds,  but  more  especially  when  the  intestine 
is  full,  or  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  belly  is  diminished  by  effusion 
of  blood,  or  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  how 
far  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  different  wounds  of  intestines  can 
render  difficult  the  escape  of  the  feculent  matter,  depends  upon  the  causes 
already  stated  (par.  523.) 

[Tkavebs  observes: — “It  appears  that  effusion  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of 
penetrating  wounds,  that  the  same  opposition  to  effusion  exists  after  death  as  before  it, 
and  consequently  that  such  opposition  must  depend  on  passive  pressure,  not  on  active 
resistance.  If  the  gut  be  full  and  the  wound  extensive  the  surrounding  pressure  is 
overcome  by  the  natural  action  of  the  bowel  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  the  matters. 
But  in  defect  of  either  of  these  states,  effusion  cannot  follow.  If  the  canal  be  empty 
at  the  time  of  the  wound,  no  subsequent  state  of  the  bowel  will  cause  effusion,  nor  can 
effusion  take  place  from  a bowel  at  the  moment  full,  provided  it  retains  a certain  portion  j 
of  its  cylinder  entire.”  (p.  25.)  He  further  adds:— “When,  however,  air  has  escaped  i 
from  the  bowel,  or  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  quantity  within  the  abdomen  at  the  I 
time  of  the  injury,  the  resistance  opposed  to  effusion  will  be  less  effectual,  although  the  ■ 
parietal  pressure  is  the  same,  as  such  fluids  will  yield  more  readily  than  the  solids  na- 
turally in  contact.”  (p.  26.) 

“ The  impediment  to  effusion  of  intestinal  matters  consists,”  according  to  Travei^ 

“ first,  in  the  resistance  which  the  mechanism  of  the  abdomen  opposes,  and  secondly  in 
the  circumstances  contingent  upon  and  peculiar  to  intestinal  wounds.  By  the  former  I 
mean  the  general  contact  and  equal  pressure  before  explained,  (viz.,  if  the  chest  or  belly  ' 
of  a living  animal  could  be  inspected,  whilst  the  boundaries  remain  entire,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  contents  were  in  actual  contact  with  the  parietes  \ that  an  intestine,  for 
example,  was  on  every  side  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  intestines,  or  with  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  muscles.  Instead  tlierefore  of  floating  loosely,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, it  is  supported  by  the  equable  pressure  of  the  parts  in  its  vicinity  (p.  9) ;)  by  the 
latter  the  processes  of  eversion,  contraction,  and  peritoneal  adhesion.”  (p.  132.)] 
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535.  Tlie  symptoms  produced  by  such  effusion  are,  high  fever,  dryness 

of  the  tongue  and  throat,  unquenchable  thirst,  distension  and  painfulness 
of  the  belly,  convulsive  twitchings,  hiccough,  vomiting,  anxiety,  and  so 
on  ; the  inflammation  thereby  excited  passes  quickly  into  gangrene.  These 
symptoms  generally  come  on  the  day  after  the  accident.  . , n 

536.  Etf'usioii  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  takes  place  either  from 
a wounded  epigastric  or  internal  mammary  artery,  if  the  state  of  the  wound 
prevent  the  free  external  escape  of  the  blood,  or  from  the  arteries  and 
veins  within  the  belly.  Blood  from  tiie  cavity  of  the  belly  often  seems  to  be 
driven,  by  the  pressure  of  its  walls,  through  the  wound  into  the  intestine, 
at  least  there  is  often  observed  a decided  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum, 
which  cannot  arise  from  the  vessels  of  the  gut  alone.  The  blood  collects, 
accordino-  to  the  different  size  of  the  injury  and  of  the  vessel,  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantity,  more  quickly  or  more  slowly.  The  symptoms  of  eflusion 
of  blood  into  the  belly  are,  therefore,  very  different,  and,  in  general,  depend 
on  the  loss  of  blood,  on  the  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  intestines,  and 
the  irritation  thereby  excited.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker ; in  proportion  as  the  effusion  increases,  the  belly  swells  at  the  lower 
and  fore  part,  or  upon  one  side  or  other,  and  fluctuation  is  felt.  From 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  urinary  bladder  there  is  frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  the  countenance  of  the  patient  is  pale,  the  pulse  small,  the 
limbs  become  cold,  and  frequent  swoonings  occur.  If  the  bleeding  cease, 
these  symptoms  disappear,  but  recur  when  it  returns.  If  the  blood  be 
poured  out  slowly,  or  in  small  quantity,  the  symptoms  are  less  marked. 

537.  The  blood  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  collects  either  in  a 
circumscribed  space,  between  the  surface  of  the  intestines  and  the  front 
wall  of  the  belly,  mostly  in  a single  mass,  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  white 
line  ; or  at  different  parts  at  the  same  time ; or  it  is  diffused  and  spread  in 
all  directions,  and  between  the  windings  of  the  intestines.  The  causes  of 
this  variety  of  relations  of  the  blood  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  de- 
pends partly  on  the  quantity,  on  the  origin,  and  quickness  of  the  effusion 
(copious  and  quickly  produced  effusions  and  tliose  from  the  veins  are  more 
diffused) ; partly  on  the  changed  relations  of  the  tone  of  the  intestines 
and  walls  of  the  belly,  from  other  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
simultaneous  escape  of  air  into  the  cavity ; partly  on  the  violent  movements 
of  the  patient,  partly  on  the  original  seat  of  the  inflammation.  In  diffused 
and  extensive  effusion,  death  ensues  either  from  bleeding  or  from  severe 
extensive  inflammation.  In  circumscribed  extravasation,  plastic  exudation 
occurs  from  inflammation  around  the  mass  of  blood,  by  which  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are 
absorbed ; the  solid  parts  may  continue  a long  while,  and  at  last  disappear 
by  absorption.  If  the  extravasated  mass  be  larger  and  not  removed  by 
absorption,  it  gradually  softens  in  the  middle,  and  becomes,  the  seat  of  a 
fetid  fermentation;  the  swelling  formed  by  the  extravasation  becomes 
larger,  and  fluctuates ; pain,  tension,  fever,  vomiting,  and  so  on,  arise. 

Upon  the  different  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  circumscription  of  blood  effused  in  the 
ravity  of  the  belly,  (J.  L.  Petit,  Bell,  Fourcade,)  and  its  extension,  (Garengeot 
Desoer,)  compare  also  Jobert.  ’ 

538.  If  extravasation  appear  after  a wound  has  been  received,  the 
patient  must  be  laid  upon  the  injured  side,  and  the  wound  kept  open,  a 
wad  of  half-torn  linen  being  introduced  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
so  as  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  blood.  If  extravasation  occur  after  the 
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vound  have  closed,  it  must  be  again  opened,  and  a broad  belly-band  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  extravasation  towards  the  w-ound. 
If  the  bleeding  continue,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  stanching  it ; re- 
peated blood-lettings  must  be  employed,  with  the  most  complete  state  of 
quietude ; cold  fomentations  must  be  laid  on  the  belly,  and  a belly-band 
applied  sufficiently  tight.  If  the  extravasation  be  near  the  wound,  the 
finger  or  the  probe  must  be  carefully  intro<luced,  and  the  intestine  some- 
what thrust  back ; if  swelling  and  rtuctuation  occur  at  any  other  part,  or 
after  the  wound  has  closed ; if  the  effused  blood  be  not  absorbed  under 
proper  treatment ; if  symptoms  of  decomposition,  pain,  tension,  increase  of 
the  size  of  the  swelling,  fluctuation,  and  fever  appear,  in  such  cases  the 
extravasation  must  be  emptied,  which  is  best  done  by  a bistoury,  witli 
careful  incisions  dividing,  layer  by  layer,  the  coverings  to  such  extent 
that  the  collected  fluid  flows  out  readily  ; but  we  must  not  run  the  danger 
of  disturbing  the  adhesions  around  the  extravasation.  The  evacuation  with 
the  trocar,  which  can  be  employed  only  in  very  large  swellings  and  dis- 
tinct fluctuation,  is  always  less  satisfactory,  and  the  presumed  removal  of 
the  air  thereby  of  less  importance.  The  further  treatment  is  simple ; the 
wound  is  to  be  covered  with  charpie  and  a poultice,  the  free  escape  of  the 
decomposed  blood  being  carefully  provided  for,  and  assisted  by  gentle 
injections  of  lukewarm  water.  Tlie  general  treatment  must  be  propor- 
tionate with  the  circumstances.  If  the  blood  be  extravasated  into  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  sinks  into  the  pelvis,  because  the  adhesions 
surrounding  the  extravasation  are  destroyed,  and  mortification  and  death 
soon  ensue. 

[538.*  In  wounds  of  the  belly  and  intestines,  the  ball  or  other  sub- 
stance which  has  penetrated,  is  sometimes  retained,  and  after  a time  passed 
by  the  natural  passages. 

The  following  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Hennen  : — 

Case. — Serjeant  P.  M.  received  a ball  in  the  belly  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  June, 
1815,  which  struck  him  “ upon  the  right  side,  about  one  inch  below  the  navel,  and  three 
fingers’  breadth  to  one  side.  Scarcely  a tinge  of  blood  followed  the  wound.  He  did 
not  fall,  but  walked  about  fifty  yards  to  the  rear,  from  whence,  in  half  an  hour,  he  was 
carried  to  a large  barn  in  the  village,  where  he  remained  for  three  days  before  he  was 
conveyed  to  an  hospital  at  Brussels.  During  this  period  he  was  bled  three  times  ad 
deliquium.  The  first  vein  was  opened  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound.  On  his  arrival  at  Brussels  his  principal  complaint  was  incessant  straining  to 
stool,  for  which  he  received  daily  clysters.  On  the  sixth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the 
wound,  immediately  after  an  enema,  he  had  an  urgent  call  to  the  close  stool,  when  he 
passed  a small-sized  ride  musket-ball,  enveloped  in  mucus,  and  unaltered  in  shape,  ex- 
cept a small  groove  indented  in  it,  probably  from  cutting  along  the  bayonet  or  ramrod 
of  the  piece  from  which  it  was  fired.  The  wound  was  perfectly  healed  on  the  2ii<A 
August  following,  without  any  ill  accident  or  uncommon  occurrence  from  the  time  of 
receiving  it,  except  that,  during  the  course  of  the  first  night  he  was  sensible  of  a sort 
of  watery  oozing  that  moistened  the  linen  placed  on  his  wound,  particularly  whenever 
he  drank,  which  he  frequently  did.  This  circumstance  he  was  never  after  sensible  of. 
He  joined  his  corps  at  Paris,  but  had  not  been  more  than  ten  weeks  there,  when  severe 
pains  again  arose  in  the  bowels ; some  bits  of  cloth  were  passed  by  stool,  an  abscess 
formed  externally ; and  every  symptom  threatened  approaching  peritonitis,  which  was 
relieved  by  active  means,  under  the  charge  of  Staff-Surgeon  Dease.”  In  the  following 
year  he  was  seen ; “ his  general  health  was  good,  but  if  he  indulged  in  a full  meal,  he  felt 
severe  pain  in  the  part.  He  was  subject  to  obstinate  costiveness ; and  if  he  allowed 
the  bowels  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  that  state,  the  pain  produced  in  the 
abdominal  region,  and  particularly  in  the  wounded  part,  became  very  severe  indeed. 
The  motion  of  his  limbs  gave  him  no  pain,  although  for  some  time  after  receiving  the 
wound  he  was  obliged  to  bend  his  body  in  walking,  and  he  performed  that  movement 
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^vith  considerable  uneasiness ; but  if  he  stooped  or  drew  in  his  breath  forcibly  he  ex- 
perienced very  severe  pain.  In  all  other  respects,  his  general  health  and  appearance 
were  in  as  good  a state  os  before  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  (pp.  404,  40o)  ] 

a.—of  wounds  of  the  stomach. 

539.  The  Stomach  may  be  supposed  to  be  injured  from  the  depth  and 
direction  of  the  wound.  The  usual  symptoms  are  vomiting,  vomiting  of 
blood,  escape  of  the  food,  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
too-ether  with  anxiety,  depression,  and  the  other  symptoms  accompanying 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly.  These  symptoms  are  not,  however, 
always  demsive.  If  the  external  wound  be  large,  a part  of  the  stomach 
may  protrude  through  it. 

540.  "Wounds  of  the  Stomach  are  always  very  dangerous ; as  in  other 
wounds  of  the  intestinal  canal,  extravasation  into  the  belly  and  inflamma- 
tion are  to  be  dreaded.  The  danger  is  greater  if  the  stomach  be  wounded 
when  full  of  food  than  if  empty.  Wounds  in  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  in  its  curvatures. 

541.  Tlie  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  stomach  generally  agrees  with 
that  laid  down  for  wounds  of  the  intestines.  If  there  be  not  vomiting 
after  injury  of  a full  stomach,  according  to  some  opinions,  it  should  be 
emptied  by  an  emetic,  but  others  recommend  this  should  not  be  done, 
for  fear  of  increasing  the  wound  and  the  extravasation  in  the  belly.  The 
patient  must  be  treated  on  the  most  strict  antiphlogistic  plan ; he  must 
not  feed  by  the  mouth ; his  thirst  must  be  alleviated  with  slices  of  lemon 
or  Seville  orange  sprinkled  with  sugar;  relief  by  stool  must  be  pro- 
moted with  softening  clysters,  and  warm  fomentations  on  the  belly,  if 
the  sensibility  permit.  If  severe  spasmodic  symptoms  be  present  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  opium  in  the  clysters  is  indicated.  If  the 
food  escape  through  the  wound,  it  must  be  kept  properly  open,  and  the 
patient  laid  upon  the  wounded  side.  If  the  external  wound  be  large,  the 
wound  of  the  stomach  directly  opposite,  or  the  wounded  part  of  the  sto- 
mach protrude,  a thread  may  be  drawn  through  both  edges  of  the  wound 
of  the  stomach,  and  its  ends  allowed  to  hang  out,  in  order  therewith  to 
bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  somewhat  together,  and  to  retain  them 
properly  to  the  wound  in  the  walls  of  the  belly ; or  the  stitching  may  be 
employed  according  to  the  rules  given  for  its  use  in  wounds  of  the  in- 
testines (1).  After  forty-eight  hours  the  loop  maybe  withdrawn,  because 
adhesion  with  the  peritoneum  has  then  taken  place  and  extravasation  into 
the  belly  is  impossible.  If  a fistula  remain  the  opening  must  be  kept 
closed  with  a proper  compressing  apparatus  (2). 

[(1)  The  following  is  a brief  account  of  Scott’s  case  (a)  of  wounded  stomach  without 
protrusion,  after  which  the  patient  recovered. 

Case  1. — C.  T.,  aged  twenty-five  years,  a seaman,  was  wounded 

March  31,  1784,  by  a small  sword,  which  passed  in  between  the  second  and  third  of 
the  lower  false  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  penetrated  horizontally  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  to  the  extent  of  more  than  five  inches.  His  countenance  (half  an  hour  afterwards 
when  he  was  first  seen)  was  collapsed,  and  covered  with  a cold  sweat;  pulse  at  the  wrist 
: scarwly  perceptible ; constant  hiccough,  frequent  retching  and  vomiting  of  bloo^  and  a 
! considerable  discharge  of  blood  and  other  fluids  from  the  wound.  Barley  water  had 
l^en  given  to  drink,  as  he  was  very  thirsty,  but  was  thrown  up  immediately  after  passing 
I tne  (esophagus,  and  effervescing  mixture  wdth  some  laudanum  had  no  better  effect,  being 
tinged  with  blood.  The  retching  continuing  very  violent,  and  the  patient 
complaining  of  a lump,  or  dead  weight  as  he  called  it,  in  his  inside,  he  was  desired  to 
(o)  Medical  Communications,  vol  ii.  p.  78. 
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drink  some  warm  water,  wliich  was  soon  thrown  up  with  a good  deal  of  barley  in  solid 
grains,  and  some  pieces  of  half-digested  meat.  More  water  being  given,  was  also  returned 
tinged  with  blood.  It  was  determined  to  give  nothing  more  by  the  mouth,  but  an 
emollient  clyster  was  thrown  up,  which  brought  away  a considerable  quantity  of  fa;ces. 

A second  clyster  was  then  injected,  containing  two  drachms  of  laudanum,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  kept, up.  Warm  fomentations  were  applied;  the  wound  lightly  dressed; 
and  he  was  directed  to  lie  as  much  as  possible  on  the  injured  side,  to  favour  the  discharge. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  in  much  the  same  state  ; towards  morning  he  liad  some 
rigors  and  very  violent  spasms ; complained  of  cold  over  the  whole  body,  and  a con- 
stant gnawing  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A laxative  clyster  was  injected,  and 
produced  a copious  evacuation  ; after  which  a veal-broth  clyster,  with  two  drachms  of 
laudanum,  was  thrown  up  twice  in  the  day,  and  retained.  Hot  flannels  dipped  in  milk 
and  water  were  applied  to  his  arms  and  legs,  and  hot  bricks  to  his  feet.  He  pa.ssed  a 
little  water  twice. 

April  2.  Had  passed  a restless  night,  and  complained  of  intense  thirst,  with  a constant 
burning  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach ; hiccough  and  spasm  less  frequent ; 
pulse  120,  small.  An  injection  of  six  drachms  of  Epsom  salt  with  broth  was  thrown  up, 
and  brought  away  a considerable  quantity  of  soft  slimy  faeces,  containing  small  bits  of 
clotted  blood  enveloped  in  mucus.  Clysters  of  broth  and  laudanum  were  thrown  up 
during  the  day,  and  retained ; and  he  was  allowed  some  orange  pulp  to  allay  his  thirst, 
and  barley  water  with  lemon  juice  to  wash  his  mouth. 

April  3.  Very  early  this  morning,  whilst  supported  in  bed  to  wash  his  mouth,  he  acci- 
dentally swallowed  some  of  the  liquor,  and  was  seized  with  violent  retching  accompanied 
with  convulsions  of  the  chest ; but  threw  up  nothing,  except  a small  quantity  of  bloody 
fluid.  He  was  covered  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  pulse  low  and  intermitting.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  veal  broth  with  two  drachms  of  laudanum 
thrown  up,  by  which  he  was  relieved.  Injections  of  broth  were  given  at  intervals  of  six 
or  eight  hours. 

On  the  following  day  the  hiccough,  retching,  and  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  had 
ceased ; but  he  still  complained  of  fixed  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  a sensation  of  heat 
and  soreness  extending  from  the  wound  towards  the  middle  of  the  belly;  pulse  110, 
small ; thirst.  The  external  wound  had  began  to  discharge  good  matter. 

The  same  plan  of  treatment  was  continued,  but  the  clysters  from  four  to  five  pints  a 
day ; fomentations,  and  bathing  the  hands  and  feet  with  milk  and  water.  He  passed 
about  three  pints  of  urine  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Purging  salts  were  occasionally 
added  to  the  clysters,  to  stimulate  and  cleanse  the  bowels ; but  after  the  fourth  day  there 
was  scarcely  any  feculent  matter  discharged,  but  only  a small  quantity  of  viscid  bile. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  injury  he  was  very  sensibly  relieved ; his  thirst  and  febrile 
symptoms  abated ; pulse  90,  and  regular ; and  he  was  in  good  spirits.  As  he  wished 
for  some  calf  s-foot  jelly,  about  half  a pint,  lukewarm,  was  given,  which  had  no  bad  . 
consequences ; but  the  first  time  of  swallowing  was  followed  by  frequent  eructations  and  , 
a great  discharge  of  air,  which  he  said  produced  rather  a grateful  sensation  than  other-  • 
wise.  Next  day  he  had  milk  for  breakfast,  and  chicken  broth  for  dinner.  The  nutritive  • i 
clysters  were  continued  till  the  sixteenth  day,  but  less  frequently ; and  for  the  next  fort-  ■ i 
nio-ht  he  lived  wholly  on  bread  and  milk  and  light  broth  ; after  which  he  was  allowed  1 1 
chTcken,  veal,  and  other  meats  easy  of  digestion.  The  external  wound  had  healed  for 
some  time,  and  he  recovered  very  gradually.  The  only  inconvenience  he  suffered  was  n 
from  costiveness,  which  was  relieved  by  gentle  laxatives  and  stimulating  clysters;  and  !; 
a sense  of  soreness  and  stricture  which  extended  from  the  external  wound  towards  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  and  particularly  felt  after  a violent  expiration  or  any  sudden  exten-  - 
sion  of  the  body,  when,  to  use  his  owu  expression,  his  side  was  drawn  inwards  and  ; 
upwards.  The  latter  Scott  supposed  to  have  originated  from  an  adhesion  of  the  in-  - 
flamed  stomach  to  the  peritoneum.  It  went  off  gradually  as  he  recovered  strength,  . 
though  still  felt  in  a certain  degree  in  stooping,  walking  quick,  or  any  great  exertion  of  • 

the  body.  , , 

In  the  following  case  Travers  (a)  tied  a ligature  around  the  wound  of  a protrudea  - 
stomach,  and  the  patient  recovered : — 

Case  2. — M.  G.,  aged  fifty-three  years,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas  s Ilospital 

Oct.  18, 1819.  Having  attempted  about  noon  to  destroy  herself,  by  wounding  her  belly  ' 
with  a razor.  A large  transverse  wound  divided  the  parietes  to  the  extent  of  three  - 
inches,  a little  below  the  navel,  in  a line  inclining  obliquely  downwards  from  lelt  to 

(a)  A Ta-se  of  Wound  with  Protrusion  of  tlie  some  very  valuable  observations  on  Woundsofthe 
Stomach  ; in  Kdinburgh  Journal  of  .Medical  Science,  Moniach  from  various  cause?, 

vol.  i.  p.  p*  til*  ItioO.  Accompanying  which  are 
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ri'^ht  Throu<»b  this  the  greater  part  of  the  large  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  arch  of 
the  co/on,  and  the  entire  large  omentum,  were  protruded  and  strangulated.  The  omentum 
was  detached  from  the  stomach  to  a considerable  extent ; and  two  wounds  appeared  on 
the  latter  viscus,  the  one  a peritoneal  graze,  and  the  other  a perforation  of  its  coats 
admitting  the  head  of  a large  probe.  From  this  opening  a considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  issued.  When  admitted  at  half-past  C,  she  was  exceedingly  faint  and  exhausted  ; 
pulse  10‘^  and  irregular  ; countenance  pale  and  dejected ; surface  of  the  body  moderately 
warm  ■ Tittle  pain  fn  the  abdomen;  diaphragm  irritable,  having  a disposition  to,  rather 
than  actual  hiccoii«-h,  but  no  vomiting.  The  space  between  the  omentum  and  stomach 
was  filled  with  coagula,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had  lost  much  blood.  A small 
portion  of  the  coats'^of  the  stomach,  including  the  wound,  was  nipped  up  with  a pair  of 
forceps,  a silk  ligature  tied  around  it,  and  after  a vertical  dilatation  of  the  wound,  the 
protruded  viscera  with  considerable  difficulty  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  parietal  wound  was  closed  by  the  quill  suture  ; warm  fomentations  were  applied  to 
the  abdomen  • and  the  patient  ordered  to  be  kept  strictly  quiet,  and  without  food  or 
drink.  During  the  reduction  she  suffered  excruciating  pain,  and  from  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  diaphragm  considerable  resistance  was  offered  to  their  return,  notwith- 
standing the  entire  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Oct.  19,  8 A.M.  Has  slept  a good  deal,  and  passed  a tolerable  night;  has  vomited 
twice,  in  consequence  each  time  of  tea  having  been  given,  contrary  to  orders.  Feels 
comfortable  and  free  from  pain,  and  has  little  tension  of  the  abdomen ; but  upon  pressure 
there  is  considerable  pain ; no  motion,  but  has  voided  much  high-coloured  urine ; pulse 
120,  fiill  and  soft;  skin  warm;  tongue  white  and  moist;  countenance  less  pallid  and 
anxious.  An  injection  of  salt  and  gruel  ordered.  In  the  evening  three  drachms  of  castor 
oil  were  given,  as  there  had  not  been  any  operation  from  the  injection,  which  had  caused 
great  pain.  She  has  vomited  a little  twice,  though  she  has  not  taken  any  thing.  Pulse 
rather  contracted  and  hard  Twenty  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 

Ocf  20,  8 A.  M.  Has  had  a restless  night,  and  vomited  once,  but  has  not  had  any 
hiccough.  Pain  and  tension  of  the  belly  increased ; skin  hot  and  dry ; pulse  106, 
hard ; tongue  dry,  and  rather  brown ; no  stools ; complains  of  much  thirst.  2 p.m.,  a 
considerable  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  with  violent  headache  and 
sickness.  Eighteen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm.  A drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  effervescing  saline  mixture  every  hour.  Twenty  leeches  to  the  belly.  10  p.m. 
much  relieved  from  pain  and  fever ; pulse  reduced  and  less  hard ; blood  a little  buffyj 
but  not  cupped ; retains  the  medicine,  but  it  has  not  operated.  She  continued  restless 
during  the  night,  but  became  easier  towards  the  following  morning,  and  had  two  offen- 
sive dark-coloured  motions.  Pulse  full  and  soft ; considerable  tension  of  the  abdomen. 
Took  a little  bread  and  milk,  at  breakfast.  During  the  day  she  had  three  stools,  and 
continued  improving  during  the  following  day,  when  she  was  ordered  beef  tea  and 
gruel,  and  to  take  the  salts  in  mint  water. 

Oct.  23.  Was  disturbed  last  night  with  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  were 
soon  relieved  by  warm  fomentations.  The  sutures  were  removed,  and  the  wound  ap- 
pears united  by  adhesion,  saving  at  its  right  extremity,  where  there  is  a small  aperture, 
from  which  a serous  fluid  escapes  in  considerable  quantity.  Adhesive  straps  applied. 
Next  day  she  felt  so  well  that  she  thought  she  should  recover.  She  is  anxious  for 
food ; eats  with  appetite  and  without  inconvenience.  The  action  of  the  bowels  re- 
gular ; to  take  the  salts  only  occasionally.  Diet  as  before.  Wound  dressed,  and  looks 
healthy. 

Oct.  2.5.  Not  quite  so  well.  On  removing  the  dressings,  a considerable  quantity  of 
I pus  and  serum  escaped  from  the  unhealed  angle  of  the  wound. 

Oct.  29.  Has  continued  improving,  and  has  sat  up  twice.  No  serum  flowing  from 
the  wound,  which  is  nearly  healed,  and  discharges  a little  healthy  pus.  She  continued 
1 doing  well  till 

Nov.  2,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  rigors,  and  symptoms  of  peritoneal 
i inflammation  followed.  Sixteen  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  a free  evacuation  of  the 
> bowels  by  castor  oil,  soon  relieved  her.  A week  after  the  wound  had  entirely  healed 
and  four  days  subsequently  she  got  up  and  left  the  house.  ’ 

. Dec.  23.  Quite  well.  The  ligature  of  the  stomach  was  not  observed  in  the  eva- 
1 cuations. 

i recovery  from  a fistulous  opening  in  the  stomach  is  re- 

aieu  oy  Ur.  J.  H.  Cook  (a),  and  is  proper  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  proving  the  possibi- 
lity ot  separation,  although  not  arising  from  an  inflicted  wound,  but  probably  from  an 

Sciences,  Jan.  1^34;  and  in  London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xiv. 
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ulcer  of  the  internal  coat,  as  the  patient  stated  that  six  months  previous  to  her  applying 
to  Cooke  she  was  attacked  with  constipation  and  violent  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
which  resisted  every  remedy,  till  the  nineteenth  day,  when  the  fistula  showed  itself. 
The  patient  was  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  fistulous  opening  was  immediately  by  the  ' 
side  of  the  nmhilicus,  and  into  it  a buck-shot  might  have  been  readily  passed.  On 
removing  the  bandage  a small  quantity  of  bile  was  suddenly  discharged,  after  which  a 
small  quantity  of  a different  (gastric?)  fluid  came  slowly  away.  These  discharges 
were  attended  with  great  pain,  on  account  of  their  acrid  quality.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  abdomen  was  excoriated,  inflamed,  and  intolerably  painful.  A flexible  catheter, 
thirteen  inches  long,  was  introduced  its  whole  length  before  meeting  any  resistance, 
when  the  extremity  suddenly  met  with  an  obstacle,  by  pushing  against  which,  or  even 
by  slightly  agitating  the  instrument,  strong  efforts  to  vomit  were  produced.  With- 
drawing the  catheter,  we  desired  her  to  drink  a glass  of  water.  She  did  so,  and  in 
twenty  seconds  the  whole  was  discharged  through  the  fistula,  as  we  ascertained  by  mea- 
suring it.  The  direction  of  the  fistula  was  upward,  and  slightly  inclining  backwards, 
with  about  the  same  inclination  to  the  right  side.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
opening  within  was  at  or  about  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  catheter 
entered  the  stomach  and  pressed  against  its  cardial  portion.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  covering  the  inflamed  surface  with  basilicon,  spread  on  fine  linen,  and  covering  the 
whole  abdomen  with  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  ox  bladder,  in  which  a hole  over  the 
fistula  was  made  for  the  escape  of  the  discharge.  A compress  and  bandage  were  ap- 
plied over  these,  and  directed  to  be  reapplied  after  every  discharge.  Mucilaginous 
drinks,  a diet  of  rye  mash  and  molasses,  and  nourishing  clysters  were  ordered,  the 
patient  being  much  emaciated  for  want  of  proper  nonrishment,  every  thing  having 
passed  off  undigested  through  the  fistula,  and  no  evacuation  had  taken  place  in  the 
natural  way  for  ten  days.  The  external  irritation  soon  ceased,  and  the  bladder  was 
then  applied  to  the  skin  for  a protection  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  bandage  was 
gradually  tightened,  and  a cylindrical  compress  laid  over  the  course  of  the  fistulous 
canal.  She  slowly  but  steadily  recovered.  In  a few  days  the  alvine  evacuations  were 
restored  to  their  natural  outlet,  and  the  discharges  from  the  fistula  began  to  decrease. 

In  thirty  days  the  opening  was  closed,  and  the  fistula  apparently  obliterated.  Several 
months  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  and  she  continues  in  excellent  health.] 


B.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  LIVER. 


542.  Injury  to  the  Liver  may  be  presumed  from  the  depth  and  direction 
of  the  wound.  A large  quantity  of  black  blood  flows  out,  frequently  mixed 
with  bile;  the  patient  feels  a deep  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrion,  which 
extends  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  jaundice  comes  on.  These  symptoms 
are  not,  however,  always  present,  and  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult. 
The  liver  may  be  also  torn  in  consequence  of  a severe  shock,  and  effusion 
take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

543.  Wounds  of  the  Liver  are  always  very  dangerous ; if  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  large  vessels  are  torn, 
extravasation  of  blood  and  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  occur,  and 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  actually  fatal  wounds.  If  the  wound  be 
superflcial,  or  adhesion  take  place  between  it  and  the  peritoneum,  it  may 
perhaps  heal ; extravasation,  inflammation  and  suppuration  may,  llowe^  e^, 
cause  death. 


[Astley  Cooper  says  he  has  “ seen  deep  stabs  with  a pen-kuife  in  the  situation  of  t^  ' 
liver  recovered  from,  after  great  inflammation  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  was  bled  . 
generally  and  by  leeches,  and  fomentations  were  employed.”  (p.  224.) 

Ruptures  of  the  liver  are  not  very  imfrequent  results  of  falling  on  the  belly  from  a > 
height  upon  some  projecting  substance.  I have  seen  several  of  these  cases.  The  last  1 ^ 
had  under  my  care  was  a boy  about  fourteen  years,  who  fell  upon  a post;  he  lived  four 
days. — J.  F.  S.] 

544.  Besides  the  most  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  these  wounds  re- 
quire such  position  of  the  patient  that  everytliing  can  escape  freely  from 
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the  wound.  If  bleeding  continue,  cold  applications  must  be  used,  and  a 
proper  belly-bandage  applied.  If  extravasation  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  take  place,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  already  given. 
If  the  wound  suppurate,  care  must  be  taken  for  the  proper  escape  of  the 
pus,  and  the  patient’s  powers  must  be  supported. 

545.  Wounds  of  the  Gall  Bladder,  which  are  even  possible  without 
injury  of  the  liver,  are  usually  characterized  by  extravasation  of  bile  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  are  in  general  fatal ; only  when  the  gall-bladder 
is  accidentally  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  can  the  bile  escape  externally 
and  a biliary  fistula  remain.  In  effusion  of  bile  the  belly  quickly  swells 
and  fluctuates,  respiration  is  difficult,  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  com- 
pressed, the  extremities  are  cold,  the  countenance  very  pallid  and  drawn 
in.  These  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by  blood-letting.  Obstinate  costive- 
ness, disposition  to  vomit,  and  actual  vomiting  occur.  The  small  quantity 
of  stool  passed  has  a whitish  colour,  and  the  patient  is  jaundiced.  This 
extravasation  of  bile  is  in  general  held  as  absolutely  fatal.  We  have 
known  but  one  case,  in  which,  by  three  punctures  made  at  different  parts, 
a considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  exactly  similar  to  bile,  was  discharged  ; 
it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  evacuated  fluid  was  not  chemically 
examined  (a). 

Hcering  (6)  and  Emmert  (c)  have  injected  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  found  that  great  disturbance  of  the  functions  was  always  produced ; but  that  the 
animals  sometimes  recovered.  They  found  also  that  the  injected  bile  was  absorbed,  and 
from  these  experiments,  that  it  was  the  bile  especially  which  produced  these  effects. 
They  have  also,  after  opening  the  belly,  wounded  the  gall-bladder  itself,  and  let  the  bile 
flow  into  the  cavity,  the  consequence  of  which  was  death ; this,  however,  must  be  also 
ascribed  to  the  simultaneous  affection  of  the  other  intestines  by  their  protrusion  and 
reduction.  Autenbieth’s  opinion,  that  the  effusion  of  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
is  fatal,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen,  is  contradicted  by  these  experiments.  In 
one  case  the  wound  of  the  gall-bladder  was  found  healed. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  that,  from  the  experiments  of  DuPtrvTREN  (d),  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  extravasation  of  bile  and  urine  cause  fatal  symptoms,  although 
neither  fluid  is  perceptible  on  dissection. 

[Gooch  (e)  quotes  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
received  a wound  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  gall-bladder,  without  the  adjacent  parts 
suffering  any  considerable  injury.  The  abdomen  was  immediately  distended,  as  if  the 
patient  had  been  afflicted  with  an  ascites  or  tympanitis,  which  continued  till  his  death, 
about  a week  after  receiving  the  wound.  His  bowels  remained  obstinately  constipated, 
purges  and  clysters  having  no  effect ; and  though  considerable  doses  of  opiates  were 
given,  they  procured  little  or  no  ease.  The  external  appearance  of  the  wound  was  pale, 
erode,  and  flaccid  On  the  fifth  day  he  complained  of  nausea,  and  had  slight  hiccup ; 
his  pulse  was  strong,  equal,  and  slow,  till  the  day  before  he  died,  and  then  intermitted  a 
little.  His  senses  were  perfect  till  death,  (pp.  410,  11.)] 


C.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

546.  Wounds  of  the  Spleen  are  mostly  fatal,  on  account  of  the  large 
bleeding  and  the  collection  of  blood  in  the  belly.  They  require  the  same 
I treatment  as  wounds  of  the  liver  {f\ 

S [Astley  Coopeb  {g)  mentions  the  case  of  a man  stabbed  “ with  a dirk,  which  entered 
I near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  was  nearly  buried  in  the  body.  He  was  brought  to  St. 

I (n)  Fryer,  in  Medic.-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  iv. 

II  p.  :sio.  ” 

! Q>)  Dissert,  si^ns  experimenta  ile  mutationi- 

;i  Bas,  qiuu  materia:  in  cavum  Peritonei  Animaliura 
i . ingMt®  turn  in  corpoie  efllciunt,  turn  ipso:  sub- 
leunt.  Tubing.,  iSn. 


(c)  Meckel’s  Archiv.  fur  die  Physiologie,  vol. 
iv.  part  iv. 

(d)  Sabatier,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

(e)  A Practical  Treatise  of  Wounds,  &c.  Nor- 
wich, 1767,  vol.  i.  8vo. 

(/)  Hesse,  Altenburgischen  Annalen,  1825. 
(si)  Lectures,  edited  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  iii. 
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Thomas’s  Hospital,  pale,  and  extremely  depressed  ; his  abdomen  became  tense,  and  he 
died.  Upon  examining  his  body  it  was  discovered  that  the  dirk  had  passed  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  under  the  margin  of  the  chest,  into  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side, 
and  that  its  point  had  penetrated  the  concave  surface  of  the  spleen.  The  cavity  of  die  ' 
abdomen  was  filled  with  blood.”  (p.  226.) 

He  also  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  the  spleen  was  torn  from  its  attachments.  In 
one,  the  spleen,  after  violent  vomiting,  produced  a swelling  in  the  groin,  suppo^  to  be 
a rupture.  The  vomiting  continued,  and  at  a week’s  end  the  patient  (a  female)  died. 
The  swelling  was  found  to  arise  from  the  spleen,  which  had  been  detached  from  the 
diaphragm,  and  was  enlarged  by  the  interruption  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  veins, 
although  the  artery  still  contained  blood.  The  spleen  was  turned  half  round  on  the 
axis  of  its  vessels.  The  other  case  was  caused  by  a fall  in  hunting,  and  the  patient 
died  the  next  day.  (p.  227.) 

Euptures  of  the  spleen  sometimes  occur  from  the  passage  of  heavy  weights  over  the 
belly ; and  according  to  the  size  of  the  rupture  and  eflFusion  of  blood  is  the  time  which 
the  patient  lives  after  the  accident.  They  usually  are  accompanied  with  other  mischief  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  spleen  has  protruded  through  a wound  in  the 
belly,  and  entirely  or  partially  removed,  without  material  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 
The  history  is  well  known  of  the  soldier  who  was  found,  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
with  his  spleen  protruding,  and  covered  with  dirt.  The  surgeon,  not  liking  to  return 
it,  cut  it  off,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

Another  instance,  of  a somewhat  similar  kind,  is  mentioned  by  Ferguson  (a).  i 

T.  C.  received,  Ja?i.5,  1734-5,  a wound  with  a skane  or  great  knife,  which  went 
through  the  muscular  part  of  his  fore  arm,  and  into  the  left  hypochondrion.  In 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  seen,  and  the  spleen  found  out  at  the  wound,  and  by 
the  pressing  and  thrusting  it  with  the  fingers,  in  endeavouring  to  return  it  to  its  place, 
which  those  about  him  could  not  accomplish,  and  by  being  so  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
was  quite  cold,  black,  and  mortified.  Ferguson  therefore  “ made  a ligature  with  a 
strong  waxed  thread  above  the  unsound  part,  and  cut  off  three  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
spleen.  Notwithstanding  the  ligature,  there  was  a pretty  large  artery  that  sprung  with 
great  violence,  which  he  immediately  tied ; and  after  bathing  all  the  parts  with  warm 
water,  he  returned  the  remaining  part  of  the  spleen  into  its  place,  leaving  the  threads 
hanging  out.”  On  the  tenth  day  the  threads  were  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed. 
He  was  teased  with  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  which  did  not  cease  till  the  eighth 
day.  Ultimately  he  got  perfectly  well.] 


D.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

547.  Wounds  of  the  Kidneys  penetrate  either  into  the  cortical  substance  » 

alone,  or  into  the  tubular  substance.  In  the  former  case  blood  only  flows  i 
out  of  the  wound,  and  according  to  its  depth  and  direction  we  presume  s 
the  kidney  is  injured ; in  the  latter  the  blood  mixed  with  urine  escapes.  . 
Pain  comes  on  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  » 
belly  ; the  testicle  becomes  painful,  and  is  drawn  up  spasmodically  towards  i 
the  abdominal  ring ; the  urine  discharged  from  the  urethra  is  mixed  with  i 
blood.  If  the  peritoneum  and  the  kidney  be  wounded  at  the  same  time; ; 
the  urine  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  fatal  inflammation  soon  i 
ensues.  | 

548.  The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  kidney  must  be  strictly  antiphlo-  - 
gistic.  The  patient  should  lie  so  that  everytliing  may  readily  escape  from  ti 
the  wound.  If  bleeding  continue,  cold  applications  must  be  employed.  If  I 
retention  of  urine  take  place,  from  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  bladder,  it 
must  be  drawn  off  with  a catheter.  If  an  urinary  fistula  remain  care  < 
must  be  taken  for  its  cleanliness  and  for  the  escape  of  the  urine ; in  most  4 
cases  it  is  incurable. 

(a)  A letter  containing  an  account  of  the  extirpation  of  part  of  the  spleen  of  a man  ; in  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  xl.  1737-^Ss  p*  *120. 
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E._ OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER. 

549.  The  Urinary  Bladder  is  most  exposed  to  injuries,  when  full  and 
raisetl  out  of  the  pelvis.  These  wounds,  if  the  peritoneum  be  not  in- 
jured and  if  the  urine  be  not  poured  into  its  cavity,  are  generally  not  very 
dano-erous.  Besides  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  urine  must 
be  cTrawn  from  the  wound  by  a pretty  large  catheter,  which  is  to  be  left 
in.  When  the  wound  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  may 
be  carried  off  by  tlie  introduction  of  a piece  of  partially  unravelled  linen 
between  its  lips.  The  dressing  must  be  very  light,  and  we  must  avoid 
stoppino-  the  wound  in  any  way,  or  preventing  the  escape  of  the  urine. 
Inliltrarion  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  must  be  prevented  or  removed 
by  the  position  of  the  patient,  by  some  enlargement  of  the  external  wound, 
or  by  proper  incisions  at  any  part  where  swelling  and  fluctuation  can  be 
felt  0)- 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder  requires  especial  consideration,  because  if  they  remain 
they  may  give  rise  to  stone  in  the  bladder  (2). 


[(1)  The  most  common  injury  of  the  bladder  is  its  bursting  or  tearing,  in  fracture  of 
the  pelvis  caused  by  a heavy  weight  passing  over  it.  I have  never  seen  any  other  kind 
of  wound.  But  in  naval  and  military  practice  the  bladder  is  occasionally  wounded  as 
in  the  following  instances : — 

In  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  is  the  ball  which  caused 
Case  1. — Colonel  A.,  whilst  in  action  before  Alexandria, 

March  21,  1801,  received  a grape-shot  through  the  right  ischiatic  notch,  which,  taking 
a circuitous  route,  passed  through  the  pelvis  without  wounding  any  large  vessel  or  nerve, 
came  out  under  Pouparfs  ligament  on  the  left  side,  and  was  found  in  his  pantaloons. 
In  its  passage  the  ball  had  wounded  both  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  Colonel  was 
removed  from  the  Desert,  on  board  the  Trusty,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Este,  who  found 
him  sinking  very  fast.  He  however  constantly  applied  poultices,  as  hot  as  could  be 
borne,  and  gave  him  bark,  camphor,  ammonia,  &c.,  with  brandy  and  bottled  porter,  by 
which  latter  he  was  much  refreshed.  The  physician-general,  &c.,  &c.,  were  called  in 
consultation,  who  agreed  that  a recovery  was  impossible.  The  wound  being  gangrenous, 
ischarged  extremely,  and  was  intolerably  offensive.  The  faeces  and  urine  passed  through 
the  lower  wound,  but  there  was  no  natural  evacuation  by  the  rectum  or  urethra.  After 
some  few  days  a favourable  change  in  the  wounds  commenced  ; the  sloughs  separated, 
healthy  pus  was  discharged,  granulations  were  produced,  and  the  wounds  healed.  The 
ffices  at  length  and  also  the  urine  passed  by  their  natural  channels.  When  able  to  use 
Hitches  he  was  sent  in  a convalescent  state  to  Malta.  Stricture  of  the  rectum  ensued, 
of  which  he  was  cured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  some  of  the  gold  lace  of  his  uniform 
me  away. 

The  stricture  of  the  rectum  which  occurred  in  this  ease  illustrates  the  statement  already 
ade  {par.  532)  on  this  point. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  foreign  body  is  passed  by  the  natural  passage,  as  related  by 
ENNEx,  in  the  following 

Case  2. — J.  R.,  aged  forty-four  years,  received  a ball  July  25,  1813,  “through  the 
■kirt  of  his  re^mental  jacket,  which  entered  a little  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  left 
schium,  in  a direction  towards  the  sacrum,  and  lodged,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  that  bone.  The  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  was  so  considerable, 
nd  the  general  inflammatory  symptoms  ran  so  high,  that  when  he  was  carried  to  the 
leld  hospital  it  was  deemed  improper  to  probe  much  after  the  ball.  He  was,  therefore, 
feely  bled,  his  bowels  well  opened,  and  emollient  applications  being  made  to  the 
vound,  he  was  sent  down  to  the  general  hospital.”  After  the  inflammation  had  subsided, 
he  wound  was  examined,  “ but  with  no  other  result  than  to  convince  the  Surgeon  that 
he  ball  did  not  occupy  the  situation  originally  imagined,  but  had  passed  onwards 
irectly  into  the  pelvis.”  The  wound  got  well  without  much  suffering,  but  after  three 
t to  suppose  that  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  the  neighbour- 

ood  of  the  bladder,  for  he  complained  of  a dull  sensation  in  the  glans  penis,  with 
umooess  and  coldness  of  the  testicles,  attended  with  great  pain  in  making  water,  and 
lonally  an  inability  to  retain  it ; there  was,  nevertheless,  neither  stoppage  nor 

VOL.  I.  2 I 
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tortuosity  of  the  urinary  stream.”  After  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  from  its  in- 
fliction, or  in  the  flrst  week  in  December,  the  wound  was  completely  healed,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  convalescent  depot,  where  he  remained  six  days,  during  which  the  uneasy 
sensations  of  the  urinary  organs  arose  to  actual  pain.  For  this  he  treated  himself  with 
getting  drunk,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8lh  December,  being  attacked  “ with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  make  water,  after  some  severe  straining,  in  which  he  was  sensible  of 
an  obstruction  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which,  for  full  half  an  hour,  prevented 
the  passage  of  a single  drop  of  urine,  he  shot  out  of  the  urethra,  with  a convulsive  jerk, 
a substance  coiled  up,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a fragment  of  a large  bougie,  nine  lines 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  the  ejection  of  which  was  followed  by  a profuse  flow  of 
urine,  passed  without  any  muscular  exertion,  and  succeeded  by  instantaneous  relief. 
On  examination  of  the  ejected  substance,  it  proved  to  be  two  bits  of  cloth,  consisting  of 
his  jacket  and  its  lining,  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  shot-hole.  The  texture 
was  unaltered,  but  the  colour  of  the  red  piece  was  much  faded ; it  had  neither  any 
urinous  smell,  nor  was  any  calcareous  concretion  observable  upon  it.  * * * * Not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  ball  could  be  discovered,  either  by  the  sound  or  by  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  anus.”  (pp.  423,  24.) 

(2)  The  ball  extracted  in  the  following  case  is  also  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas’s. 

Case. — M.  M.,  aged  forty  years,  a healthy  sailor,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under 
the  care  of  the  elder  Cline. 

Feb.  20.  1812.  It  appears  that  in  July,  1811,  during  an  attempt  to  cut  out  a schooner, 
he  received  a shot  in  the  right  hip  ; the  ball  entered  the  dorsum  ilii,  obliquely  down- 
wards, within  about  two  and  a half  inches  of  the  sacrum  and  an  inch  above  the  ischiatic 
notch,  whilst  he  was  sitting  pulling  at  an  oar,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  some  time 
after.  The  wound  bled  profusely,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  he  had  great  inclination 
to  make  water,  which  was  done  with  great  difficulty  and  pain,  only  coming  away  by 
drops  On  the  following  day  he  was  carried  to  an  hospital  at  Cadiz,  where  for  three  or 
four  days  he  continued  to  discharge  his  urine  only  in  drops,  and  accompanied  with 
burning  pain,  when  retention  of  urine  took  place  which  remained  for  four  days,  occa- 
sionally being  relieved  by  the  catheter ; at  the  end  of  which  time  the  cause  was  ex- 
plained by  a piece  of  shirting  and  of  his  trousers  having  made  their  way  up  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra,  closely  rolled  up  to  about  the  size  of  a goose-quill,  and  two  inched  . 
in  length.  Upon  extracting  this,  by  means  of  a pair  of  dressing  forceps,  the  retentioa 
of  urine  was  completely  removed.  Durjng  the  time  of  retention,  and  then  only,  did  . 
urine  mixed  with  bloody  discharge  pass  out  at  the  wound  of  the  ilium.  For  several  I 
days  after  the  extraction  of  the  wadding  there  was  a discharge  from  the  urethra  of ! 
thick,  ropy,  mucous  substance,  mixed  with  blood.  The  urine  passed  freely,  but  with  i 
heat  and  pain  referred  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  a frequent  desire  to  void  his  urine.  . 
These  symptoms  continued,  except  that  latterly  there  was  difficulty  in  passing  his  water.  . 
The  wound  had  healed  about  a month  previous  to  his  admission  into  St.  Thomas’s,  having  tj 
a stiflhess  and  pain  in  the  motions  of  the  limb.  His  health  was  not  materially  affected.  4 

At  the  operation  the  bullet  was  found  encysted  on  the  left  side  of  the  bladder,  much  n 
flattened,  and  having  a small  portion  of  bone  adhering  to  it.  He  recovered  very  quickly  d 
after  the  operation.] 


F.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  WOMB. 

550.  If  the  womb  be  unimpregnated  it  cannot  easily  be  wounded  with- 
out wounding  other  parts,  the  treatment  of  which  is  of  greater  conse-  - 
quence ; but  if  an  injury  occur  to  the  impregnated  womb,  it  is  always  > 
connected  with  severe  bleeding  and  the  danger  of  a premature  delivery. 
The  bleeding  is'  in  general  not  stopped  till  delivery  has  taken  place,  which  h 
we  must  therefore  attempt  to  hasten  by  breaking  the  membranes.  Should  r 
the  wound  of  the  womb  be  so  large,  that  the  child  partially  or  entirely ' 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged  and  the  child 
taken  out. 

[“  The  fibrous,  and  as  it  were,  cartilaginous  resistance  of  the  tissue  of  the  womb, 
whilst  empty,”  observes  Duparcque  (a),  “ the  small  size  of  the  organ,  its  mobility,  and  its 
situation  within  a bony  cavity  efficiently  protect  it  from  all  violence,  either  external  or 
internal,  capable  of  aftecting  the  integrity  of  its  walls.  The  development  of  this  organ, 
or  rather  the  gradual  previous  distension  of  its  walls,  becomes  then  the  primary  cause, 
(n)  Ilistoire  complete  des  Ruptures  et  Dccliirures  de  I'Uterus,  du  Vagin  etde  la  Pcrinec.  Pari.*,  1S36. 8*o. 
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the  indispensable  predisposition  to  its  lesions;  and  as  it  is  most  commonly  for  and  by 
the  product  of  conception  that  this  development  is  effected,  the  state  of  gestation^  thus 
becomes  the  usual  though  not  exclusive  predisposing  cause  of  solutions  ot  continuity  of 
the  Avomb,  both  spontaneous  and  accidental,  (p.  12.) 

In  the  unimpreqnated  state  of  the  womb  it  may  be  burst  by  collections  of  blood  in 
its  cavity,  as  in  the  case  under  the  care  of  Latour,  of  Orleans,  in  Avhich  a woman  who 
had  ceased  to  menstruate  Avhen  forty  years  old,  observed,  Avhen  she  was  fifty,  a swelling 
in  her  belly,  which  gradually  and  enormously  increased,  accompanied  with  insupport- 
able pains ; these  ceding  suddenly,  the  swelling  subsided,  the  patient  became  enfeebled, 
and  died  next  day.  On  examination,  the  peritoneum  Avas  found  full  of  blood ; the  womb 
was  still  expanded  and  Avide  open,  its  walls  Avere  firm  and  thick,  but  towards  its  fundus 
Avas  a large  tear  • die  neck  was  cartilaginous  and  entirely  obliterated.  In  another  case 
mentioned  by  DuPARciiUE,  the  patient,  who  had  left  menstruating  at  forty-nine  years, 
was  attacked  four  years  after  with  discharges  of  blood  at  irregular  periods.  Some  time 
after,  the  discharge  ceased,  and  the  belly  swelled  so  as  to  descend  to  the  knees.  She 
had  repeated  vomitings  of  black  matter  like  coffee  grounds.  Marasmus  and  death 
ensued.  The  womb  was  found  enormously  distended,  and  its  walls  extremely  thin  ; its 
neck  obliterated  by  a steatomatous  tumour.  The  womb  was  full  of  fluid  like  that  she 
had  A'omited,  and  in  it  was  an  aperture  communicating  with  the  stomach,  to  which  it 
had  adhered,  (pp.  13,  14.) 

In  the  ruptures  of  the  womb  which  occasionally  happen  during  pregnancy  (a),  it  is  said 
that  “ the  body  is  the  only  part  liable  to  this  injury,  for  the  cervix  uteri  continues  to  be, 
until  the  very  end  of  gestation,  the  thickest  part  of  the  organ,  whilst  its  situation  within 
the  pelvis  defends  it  from  external  injury.  The  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  this 
accident  act  from  without,  either  mediately,  as  when  violence  is  inflicted  on  the  abdomen, 
or  immediately,  as  when  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  themselves  occasions 
the  accident.  The  pregnant  uterus,  like  a bladder  filled  with  water,  can  yield  but  little 
to  compression,  and  if  it  is  snbjected  to  force  exceeding  a certain  degree  it  gives  way. 
Euptures  thus  produced  take  place  as  by  contrecoup,  that  is  to  say,  the  rent  takes  place 
at  a distance  from  the  part  on  which  the  violence  was  inflicted,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
the  uterus  usually  gives  way  near  its  fundus,  or  a little  to  one  side.”  (p.  487.)  “The  acci- 
dent invariably  proves  fatal  to  ihefcetus,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  it  causes  the 
death  of  the  mother.  Sometimes  the  mother  dies  from  the  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  but  her  death  is  oftener  the  result  of  hemorrhage  and  of  the  consequent  efiusion 
of  blood  into  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  entire  ovum  has  escaped 
into  the  abdomen,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  suppresses  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  re- 
traction of  the  vessels,  which  takes  place  especially  in  a lacerated  wound,”  [certainly  not, 
but  rather  by  the  sheathing  of  cellular  tissue,  with  which  the  torn  ends  of  the  vessels  are 
surrounded. — j.  r.  s.]  “ prevents  a copious  bleeding.  If  the  woman  has  survived  the 
immediate  perils  of  the  accident,  the  dangers  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  peri- 
toneum still  await  her,  and  often  terminate  her  life.  Still  there  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  patient  has  ultimately  recovered,  and  not  only  lived  for  years,  but 
has  even  given  birth  to  living  children.”  The  extruded /cetus  in  these  cases  is  enclosed 
in  a pseudo-membranous  cyst,  which  has  sometimes  undergone  calcareous  transforma- 
tion, and  remained  from  twenty  to  forty-six  years.  “ In  many  cases  recovery  is  very 
imperfect,  and  the  contents  of  the  uterus  when  expelled  into  the  abdomen  excite  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration ; the  bones  of  the  foetus  are  discharged  through  the  vagina,  rectum, 
or  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  patient  dies  worn  out  by  protracted  suffering.”  (p.  489.) 

Duparcqoe  observes  “ that  the  dangers  to  which  a person  is  exposed  by  this  accident 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  circumstance  of  the  uterus  being  wounded,  as  on  the  haemor- 
rhage which  may  be  produced,  or  on  the  inflammation  and  its  consequences  which  may 
follow  the  escape  of  the  foetus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  * * » Towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy  the  cervix  uteri  is  often  so  dilatable,  that  an  attempt  to  deliver  by  the  natural 
passages  might  well  deserve  a previous  trial  (to  the  performance  of  the  Caisarean  oper- 
ation) ; or,  if  the  cervix  uteri  were  rigid,  incisions  might  be  made  into  it,  a practice 
[successfully  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Maidstone  (b).  When  pregnancy  is  not  far  ad- 
Ivanced,  gastrotomy  is  the  only  means  of  interference  within  our  power,  and  Duparcque 
thinks  that  its  employment  would  afford  a chance  of  recovery  to  patients  who  are  now 
laoandoned  to  almost  certain  death.”  (p.  489.) 

irJiVJ  f n ® myself  of  my  friend  Rios  y's  till  the  very  last  moment  on  Dupabcque,  and  beinc 

tl'issub-  unable  to  procure  Nevermann,  whose  work  is  a 
’ ll^ntish  and  Foreign  Medical  German  translation  of  the  former  with  larce  ad- 
|i\eview,  vol.  X.,  not  having  been  able  to  lay  hands  ditions. — J.  F.  S.  ® 

(6)  Medico-Uhirurg.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  pt.  i. 
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As  an  example  that  rupture  of  the  womb  is  not  always  fatal,  the  following  ease  related 
by  Powell  (a)  is  here  mentioned : — 

Case. — After  a lingering  labour  of  three  days,  the  bearing  pains  suddenly  and  totally 
ceasing,  w'ere  succeeded  by  an  immediate  and  a most  excruciating  pain  of  a different  ' 
kind,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  other  indications  of  extreme 
distress.  ♦ • * Upon  examination,  per  vaginam,  the  head,  which  had  before  presented 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  child,  had  receded  entirely'  beyond  reach.  * * • The 
abdomen  presented  upon  the  whole  an  uniform  surface,  similar  to  what  it  usually  does 
in  advaneed  pregnancy.  « <■  * The  limbs  of  the  child  could  not  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  as  usually  happens  in  these  cases.  The  rupture  was  found  to  have 
“ extended  along  the  whole  course  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  on  the  right  side,  including 
its  orifice.  The  body  of  the  uterus  was  much  contracted,  and  occupying  posteriorly 
towards  the  left  side  the  space  immediately  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  delivery 
was  effected  by  turning.  # * * The  placenta  having  been  previously  thrown  off  from 
the  uterine  surface,  was  found  in  the  vagina  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  child, 
and  withdrawn  by  the  application  of  the  slightest  traction.  No  hmmorrhage  nor  descent 
of  any  portion  of  intestine  succeeded  to  this  result.”  She  was  at  first  exceedingly  ex- 
hausted, but  by  careful  treatment  slowly  revived.  “ After  an  interval  of  about  eight 
days,  pieces  of  organised  structure,  sloughy  in  their  appearance,  and  very  ofiensive  from  j 
their  putridity,  escaped  from  the  vagina.  After  this  the  uterine  discharge  assumed  the 
character  of  laudable  and  healthy  purulent  matter.”  This  continued  for  many  days,  and 
when  it  ceased  “ a healthy  evacuation  of  the  lochia  followed.  * * * The  most  urgent 
symptoms,  such  as  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  incessant  and  violent  coughing,  and 
great  pain  of  the  hypogastrium  upon  attempting  to  change  her  position,  continued  greatly 
to  harrass  her.  In  the  midst  of  these  unpromising  circumstances,  a large  quantity  of  j j 
purulent  matter  was  thrown  up  from  the  chest  in  the  midst  of  a fit  of  coughing,  which  fij 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  relieving  her  most  distressing  symptoms.  She  continued  to  ,/? 
expectorate  purulent  matter  for  several  days  afterwards.”  She  slowly  mended,  and  two  i 
months  after  was  discharged  cured.  j 

Rigby  further  observes,  that  “wounds  of  the  uterus  are  among  the  most  influential fj 
causes  predisposing  the  organ  to  rupture  in  subsequent  pregnancies  or  labours.  Dr.*^ 
Merrem  of  Cologne  (6),  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  in 
women  who  became  pregnant,  after  having  undergone  the  Caisarean  section,  investigated  . 
the  subject,  and  has  shown  that  in  the  nature  of  the  cicatrix,  by  which  wounds  of  the  : 
uterus  are  very  often  closed,  we  have  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  accident.  It  would  . 
appear  that  the  wound  is  not  unfrequently  closed  merely  by  peritoneum,  or,  in  other  • 
cases,  adhesions  take  place  between  the  edges  of  the  uterine  wound  and  those  of  the  ■ 
divided  abdominal  ^an'etes,  and  a fistulous  opening  into  the  womb  has  thus  been  formed,  , 
which  continued  open  for  months.  Of  course,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  uterine  con-  • 
tractions  in  a subsequent  labour  would  soon  tear  asunder  this  frail  bond  of  union,  and  1 ! 
expose  the  woman  to  all  the  dangers  of  ruptured  uterus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wound  1 1 
is  united  by  a different  process,  though  one  not  mueh  more  secure.”  Thus  Mhmiesi,  on  i 
performing  the  Caesarean  section  upon  a woman  for  the  second  time,  found  the  former 
incision  four  inches  long  and  three  fingers’  breadth  wide.  It  was  eoncave  instead  of  f: 
convex,  like  other  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  was  composed  of  white  glistening  ;; 
fibres,  with  a dilated  blood-vessel  running  close  to  either  margin.  In  the  twelfth  volume  *. 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Mr.  Birch  relates  the  history  of  a woman  who  >■ 
recovered  from  a rupture  of  the  uterus.  Nine  years  after,  having  married  again,  she  t 
became  pregnant ; during  labour  the  uterus  gave  way,  and  four  days  afterwards  the  t 
woman  died.  At  the  post  mortem  examination,  at  which  we  were  present,  no  trace  of  : 
the  former  rupture  could  be  discovered ; but  its  situation,  as  described  by  Mr.  Birch,  .. 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  place  where  the  uterus  had  again  given  way.  Dr.  Merrem  * 
conceives  “ that  these  cicatrices  cause  rupture  by  preventing  the  natural  development  : 
of  the  uterus,  and  by  interfering  with  its  regular  contractions.”  (p.  490.) 

Duparcque  (c)  says,  that  “ the  walls  of  the  womb  may  be  also  partially  tom,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  fluids,  as,  for  instance,  pus,  within  them; 
and  mentions  a case  of  Morkre’s  (d),  in  which  an  abscess  was  formed  on  the  front  of 
the  womb,  in  consequence  of  a fall  upon  the  corner  of  a sink  during  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy.  It  was  only  discovered  after  delivery,  by  its  projection  across  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  during  its  recession,  and  was  cured  by  a puncture  witli  a straight  bistoury 
guarded  with  lint  to  within  four  lines  of  its  point.”  In  another  case  tmder  Duparcque  s 

(a)  Medico-Chirnrg.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  (c)  Above  cit^. 

;6)  Gemeinsamc  deutsclie  Zeitsclirift  fur  Geburts-  (rf)  Gazette  .Medicate,  1833. 

kunde,  vol.  iii. 
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own  care,  in  which  it  was  requisite  to  use  forceps,  “fifteen  clays  after  delivery  the 
patient  complained  of  dull  pain  towards  the  rump-bone, und  an  unpleasant  weight  upon 
tlie  rectum.  The  neck  of  the  womb  was  felt  projected  forwards,  its  hinder  wall  promi- 
nent, and  rounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  vagina  and  fluctuating.  This  was  punctured 
with  the  bistoury,  and  did  well.  In  another  similar  case,  he  also  mentions  that  the 
abscess  discharged  itself  spontaneously  at  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  patient 

recovered.”  (pp.  I'l,  IC-)  , . , , ,, 

The  womb,  whilst  impregnated,  is  liable  to  be  burst  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows 
or  falls  upon’the  belly,  by  squeezing  against  a wall,  or  by  carriage-wheels  passing  over 
the  body.  Such  cases  are  extremely  dangerous,  but  not  always  necessarily  fatal ; a most 
remarkable  instance  of  which  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Naegele  (a)  A healthy 
peasant  woman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  and  the  mother  of  four  children,  in  her  fifth 
pregnancy,  about  six  weeks  previous  to  her  expected  delivery,  received  a violent 
blow  on  tiie  belly  from  the  pole  of  a waggon,  which  threw  her  down  with  great 
force-  and  at  the  moment  she  felt  a severe  tearing  pain.  She  crept  a little  way 
from 'the  waggon,  and  was  carried  home  in  a fainting  condition.  On  coming  a 
little  to  herself,  she  complained  of  a constant  bearing  down  pain  in  the  belly,  which 
prevented  sleep  during  the  night ; but  she  had  no  return  of  the  fainting.  When  seen, 
her  face  was  flushed;  pulse  90,  foil  and  sharp;  the  bowels  had  been  only  once  moved 
after  several  injections ; she  could  pass  water,  but  with  pain  and  scalding.  The  belly 
was  slightly  tympanitic,  but  not  tense ; and  between  the  navel  and  pubes,  somewhat  to 
the  left,  a round  circumscribed  tumour  was  felt,  rising  in  the  middle  to  the  height  of  an 
inch  and  a half,  but  flattened  off  towards  the  sides,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Upon  the  surface  there  was  a slight  bruise,  and  beneath,  the  nates  and  foot  of  a foetus 
could  be  felt  with  the  greatest  ease.  She  complained  of  pain  on  motion,  or  on  pressing 
the  tumour ; and  on  pressing  the  hand  deep  into  the  abdominal  walls  above  the  navel,  it 
was  believed  that  the/««d!(s  uteri  could  be  felt.  Examination  per  vaginam  presented 
nothing  unusual ; the  head  presented  naturally  ; neither  blood  nor  water  had  come  away 
from  the  vagina;  she  had  no  pains,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  incipient  labour.  The 
movements  of  the  child,  which  had  been  very  brisk  before  the  accident,  had  ceased 
immediately  after.  The  alarming  symptoms  usually  observed  in  cases  of  ruptured  womb 
were  entirely  absent.  She  was  bled  to  fourteen  ounces,  on  account  of  the  headache  and 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  enjoined  the  strictest  quiet.  She  went  on  several  days  without 
change,  till  the  forenoon  of  the  4fA  July,  when  pains  came  on,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  she  was  partly  delived  by  the  midwife  of  a putrid  foetus ; but  as  it  was  not 
entirely  expelled,  Naegele’s  assistance  was  required,  who  saw  her  at  four  the  next 
morning.  The  head  had  then  descended  and  expelled ; but  neither  bladder  of  mem- 
branes nor  a drop  of  liquor  amnii  had  come  away.  Thefosius  having  been  delivered  to 
the  breast  had  stock,  and  the  midwife  pulling  at  the  body,  which  was  highly  putrescent, 
it  gave  way  near  the  loins,  leaving  the  rest  behind.  The  placenta  had  passed  without 
any  serious  discharge.  The  patient  lay  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  metritis.  The 
belly  was  more  distended  than  before,  but  the  tumour  itself  had  diminished ; the  parts 
of  the  child  were  less  evident,  but  the  nates  and  a foot  could  be  distinguished.  The 
slightest  touch  produced  insupportable  pain.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  externum 
was  found  vei-y  high  up,  and  sufficiently  open  to  admit  two  fingers.  A leg  of  the  child 
projected  into  the  vagina,  and  around  it  at  the  knee-joint  the  os  uteri  internum  had  firmly 
contracted.  Attempts  to  bring  it  away  were  unavailing,  from  its  putrid  condition  and 
the  severe  suffering  they  produced.  She  was  now  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  to  induce  re- 
laxation of  the  os  uteri,  but  without  success ; the  leg  was  then  removed  at  the  knee, 
warm  fomentations  applied,  and  perfect  rest  enjoined,  with  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  On  the  8</i  July,  the  tumour,  which  had  inflamed,  burst ; a foot  protruded, 
at  which  the  midwife  had  pulled  till  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  foetus  had  been 
removed.  On  the  \4th  July,  Naegele  saw  her,  and  she  was  then  comfortable,  had  little 
fever,  and  her  appetite  was  good.  In  place  of  the  tumour  was  a round  circumscribed 
opening,  about  five  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth,  from  which 
mucus  was  discharged.  On  the  right  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  was  as 
if  It  had  been  cut  through  with  a knife,  beneath  which  the  finger  could  be  introduced 
‘•f  extent ; on  the  left  side  of  the  opening  was  a red  globular  mass,  united  with  the 
abdominal  teguments,  and  which  appeared  to  be  the  womb,  as  it  rose  when  the  lower  por- 
tion of  that  organ,  was  pressed  up  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina.  Below,  the  finger  was  stopped 
oy  adhesions,  which  had  formed  in  all  directions  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  On  the  right 
side  a portion  of  intestine  was  seen.  Mild  dressing  and  poultices  were  applied,  and 

r. ; and  in  Forbes’s  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
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nourishing  diet  ordered.  On  19</i  Jnl^  the  opening  liad  diminished  to  a third.  She 
went  on  very  well ; the  portion  of  intestine  and  the  red-coloured  mass  gradually  retract- 
ing, and  a free  discharge  of  healthy  pus  continuing.  One  of  the  inguinal  glands  sup-  , 
purated  and  burst.  On  the  nth  Aug.  the  opening  in  the  belly  was  entirely  closed, 
leaving  only  a slight  scar. 

“ Punctures,  or  narrow  tears  made  by  an  instrument  more  or  less  sharp,  are,”  says 
Duparcque,  “ not  the  least  dangerous  wounds  of  the  womb.  Their  usual  consequence 
is  the  dribbling  off  of  the  waters,  wounding  of  the  foetus,  and  abortion,”  And  he  quotes 
a case  from  Planchon  (a),  in  which  a woman  was  thrust  by  a cabriolet  against  a wall, 
and  stabbed  by  a long,  large,  square  nail  in  the  foot-board  behind,  half  an  inch  on  the 
left  of  the  white  line,  and  three  inches  from  the  navel.  She  suffered  great  pain  ; the 
waters  mixed  with  blood  escaped  from  the  wound  with  a jet,  and  the  draining  ceased 
after  fifteen  hours ; convulsions,  hiccough,  and  vomiting  ensued,  and  she  died  at  the 
end  of  sixty  hours,  (p.  18.) 

Instances  have  also  occurred  in  which  by  the  goring  of  cattle-horns,  the  walls  of  the 
belly  and  also  of  the  womb  have  been  simultaneously  laid  open,  sometimes  so  exten- 
sively, that  the  child  was  discharged  by  it,  as  in  Deneux’s  (i)  case,  in  which  the 
child  was  not  separated  from  the  mother  for  an  hour,  and  lived  only  eight  hours ; but 
the  mother  recovered  perfectly  in  six  weeks.  At  other  times  the  wound  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  the  child’s  escape  at  once,  although  it  was  subsequently  brought 
away  through  it,  as  in  Schmucker’s  case  (c). 

The  womb  is  also  sometimes  wounded  in  criminal  attempts  to  produce  abortion.  My 
friend  Dr.  Waller  tells  me  he  has  a perfect  recollection  of  a coroner’s  inquest  on  such 
a case,  though  unfortunately  he  cannot  refer  to  it. 

The  vagina  is  also  occasionally  torn,  either  at  its  upper  part  near  the  womb,  in  its 
middle,  or  at  its  lower  part  in  the  auo-perineal  region,  or  at  the  vulva  ( d ).  When  the  vagina 
is  torn  near  the  womb,  it  may  be  caused  “ by  dragging  or  by  direct  pressure ; the  former 
results  from  uterine  contractions,  from  recession  of  the  womb  in  the  attempts  at 
delivery,  or  displacement  of  the  child,  or  by  every  act  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  every 
movement  of  the  trunk  which  has  the  effect  of  drawing  back  and  raising  up  the  womb.” 
(p.  215.) 

The  predisposing  causes  to  these  ruptures  (d)  are  principally,  the  disproportionate  size 
of  the  child  to  the  passage,  the  narrowing  of  the  vagina  by  old  cicatrices,  its  recession 
by  the  bladder  being  distended  with  urine,  or,  specially,  the  rectum  with  hardened  fa;ces, 
or  by  tumours  in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the  vagina,  or  the  narrowness  of  the 
pelvis  itself. 

When  tearing  once  begins  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  fit  may  continue  tiU  the 
womb  is  almost  completely  separated  from  it.  The  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  hemor- 
rhage, which  generally  is  disposed,  according  to  Duparcque,  to  escape  externally,  though 
it  may  flow  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  A loop  of  intestine  may  also  be  pro- 
truded through  the  wound  by  the  labour-pains ; but  “ the  intestine  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  umbilical  cord  by  the  mesentery  which  fixes  it,  whilst  the  cord  is  entirely 
free.  The  omentum  may  be  more  easily  mistaken  for  a piece  of  the  membranes ; but  in 
either  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  these  floating  bodies,  and  ascertain  whence  they 
come,  and  what  is  their  nature.”  (p.  225.)  In  these  cases  the  child  may  either  remain 
in  the  womb,  or  partially  or  entirely  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  (p.  222.) 
Tearing  of  the  middle  region  of  the  vagina  is  far  less  serious  than  when  in  the  upper 
third,  and  accompanied  or  not  with  tearing  of  the  womb.  “ It  has  no  inconveniences 
for  the  infant,  which  often  in  consequence  gains  a more  easy  and  quick  passage ; and  it 
does  not  compromise  the  life  of  the  mother.  But  if  they  have  not  any  immediate  serious 
inconveniences,  they  often  subsequently  cause  disagreeable  and  disgusting  infirmities, 
which  embitter  existence,”  (p.  301,)  as  vagino-vesical  or  vagino-rectal  fistulas. 

Sometimes  the  head  of  the  child,  instead  of  passing  through  the  external  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  drives  downwards,  and  the  perineum  being  very  extensible  will  yield,  and 
the  child  be  born  thi'ough  it,  without  tearing  into  the  vulva,  of  wluch  I have  known  an 
instance.  But  more  commonly  the  head  takes  the  natural  course  and  the  vaginal  edge 
of  the  perineum  being  stretched  severely,  suddenly  gives  way,  and  the  whole  is  tom 
through  to  the  edge  of  the  rectum.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered.— J.  F.  S.j 

(a)  Traite  complet  de  I’Opcration  Ccsarienne,  (6)  Essai  aur  lea  Ruptures  de  la  Matrice,_p.  35. 
p.  77.  (c)  Melanges  de  Cliirurgie,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  35-1. 

(d)  Doparcqus,  above  cited. 
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551.  Either  one  or  botli  cavernous  bodies,  or  the  canal  of  the  urethra^ 
ma\'  be  wounded,  or  the  penis  itself  may  be  for  the  most  part  or  completely 
cut  off.  The  bleeding'  in  these  wounds  is  always  great,  and  comes  from 
the  cells  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  or  from  tlie  special  vessels  of  the  penis. 

552.  If  the  wounding  of  the  cavernous  bodies  be  only  partial,  a close 
application  of  the  edges  of  the  w'ound  is  usually  sufficient  to  stanch  the 
bleedimT-.  A catheter  is  to  be  introduced,  the  wound  united  with  sticking 
plaster ,°and  this  supported  by  a circular  bandage  compessing  the  penis. 
The  same  applies  to  injury  of  the  urethra.  If  a part  of  the  penis  be  com- 
pletely divided,  each  vessel  must  be  tied  as  in  amputation  of  that  organ. 

553.  If  in  a strong  erection,  the  pe7iis  be  forcibly  bent  down,  a tearing 
of  the  cavernous  bodies,  or  rather  of  their  fibrous  coverings,  takes  place ; 
the  blood  escapes  through  this  opening  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
and  fills  it  out  like  a bag,  which  is  always  filled  with  blood  when  the  penis 
becomes  erected  (1).  At  last  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  sack,  and  subse- 
quently inflammation,  ulceration,  and  bleeding  occur.  If  the  swelling  be 
large,  tlie  functions  of  the  penis  are  completely  destroyed  by  the  great 
curving  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  this  complaint  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  compression,  or  any  other  means  ; the  only  remedy  is  amputa- 
tion of  the  pe?iis. 

r(l)  This  accident  occasionally  happens  in  chordee  ; and  there  is  an  example  of  the 
rupture  of  the  spongy  body  in  front  of  the  purse,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Museum.  But  it  also 
sometimes  occurs  during  coitus,  of  which  one  instance  has  been  already  mentioned, 
{par.  155,  note  7,)  in  which  great  sloughing  of  the  perineal  parts  took  place. 

The  reviewer  of  this  work  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Keview  (New  Series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ICl)  says : — “ We  have  witnessed  some  cases  of  it,  (extravasation  of  blood  in  the  corpus 
spongiosum  during  coition,)  and  have  found  the  priapism  to  subside  gradually  as  the 
blood  became  absorbed.  We  recollect  some  time  back  reading  a case,  in  which  a sur- 
geon thought  it  necessary  to  cut  into  the  corpus  spongiosum,  to  relieve  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  penis,  and  the  patient  ever  afterwards  lost  the  power  of  erection.”  This 
asserted  loss  of  power  of  erection  after  cutting  into  the  spongy  body  of  the  penis,  is,  I 
believe,  generally  incorrect.  Our  common  practice  in  perinoeal  abscess  from  stricture, 
is  to  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  spongy  body  for  an  inch  or  two,  but  in  such  cases  1 
have  never  known  any  occurrence  of  the  alleged  misfortune. 

Professor  Moller  of  Elsingore  mentions  (a)  a curious  example  of  gangrene  of  the 
penis,  which  the  patient  attributed  to  having  fallen  on  a hand-spike  eight  days  before, 
and  receiving  a severe  contusion  on  the  region  of  the  pubes.  That  such  was  not  the  real 
cause  of  the  mischief  was  proved  on  the  day  following  his  admission,  22nd  April,  1 844, 
into  the  Royal  Hospital,  when  “ on  removing  the  dead  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  a deep 
suppurating  wound  upon  the  inferior  side  of  the  penis,  anteriorly  to  the  scrotum,  was  laid 
bare.  In  this  a hard  body,  subsequently  discovered  to  be  a ring  of  metal,  was  found, 
completely  surrounding  the  root  of  the  penis.  With  some  difficulty  this  ring  was  re- 
moved by  means  of  a fine  elastic  saw,  and,  as  it  was  one  of  that  description  usually 
employed  to  string  keys  upon  in  which  the  extremities  are  not  united  together,  the  affair 
was  soon  over.  At  one  spot  the  ring  was  deeply  hacked,  in  all  probability  by  the 
patient  himself  during  his  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it.  Through  a perforation  in  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  flowed  urine  mixed  with  blood  and  some  matter.”  Ten 
days  after  his  admission  he  died  under  hectic  symptoms.  On  examination  there  was 
found  in  the  urethra  a large  ulcer,  four  and  a half  inches  from  its  orifice.  In  the  belly 
^ much  urine  mixed  with  matter.  The  fundus  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  corpus 
V vesica  in  close  adherence  to  the  parts  around,  with  great  alteration  of  structure  and 
fJ  consistence,  almost  gangrenous.  On  the  cervix  vesica  were  two  small  openings  with 
n rounded  margins.  Several  small  holes  in  the  fundus  seemed  rather  produced  in  the 
ft  attempts  to  separate  the  bladder  from  the  other  parts,  to  which  it  had  become  so 
a Closely  attached.  On  the  external  covering  of  the  intestines  was  a considerable  exuda- 

a also  in  stract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  Lon- 
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tion  of  plastic  lymph,  in  some  places  almost  amounting  to  pseudo-membranous  consis- 
tency. A little  matter  was  also  observed,  but  in  no  place  amounting  to  any  quantity. 

(2)  I cannot  assent  to  Chelius’s  recommendation  of  amputating  the  penis.  The  part 
should  be  cut  into,  and  pressure  employed,  if  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  found^  or  ' 
the  torn  bleeding  tissue  cannot  be  tied. — J.  F.  S.] 

554.  An  injury  not  unfrequent  after  a fall  on  the  perineum,  or  after 
severe  contusion  of  that  part,  is  tearing  of  tlie  canal  of  the  urethra,  by 
which  frequently  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  at  the  same  time  torn,  or 
there  may  be  only  perceptible  externally  the  mark  of  a severe  bruise.  U nder 
these  circumstances  the  tearing  of  the  urethra  may  be  presumed,  if  at  the 
same  time  blood  flow  from  its  orifice.  The  characteristic  symptoms, 
however,  soon  set  in ; great  desire  to  make  water,  which  the  patient  can 
only  do  with  pain  and  imperfectly.  The  pain  is  felt  especially  at  the  seat 
of  the  bruise,  but  soon  spreads  over  the  whole  penis,  the  purse  and  groins, 
on  which  parts  a swelling  forms,  which  soon  enlarges,  and,  although  very 
tense,  appears  infiltrated,  becomes  brown  or  violet,  and  runs  into  gangrene. 
If  the  tear  in  the  urethra  communicate  with  that  in  the  skin,  and  the 
opening  of  the  latter  be  parallel  with  that  in  the  former,  the  urine  may 
pass  out  freely  thereby.  By  such  injury  of  the  urethra  a large  portion  of 
it  may  be  destroyed,  and,  in  this  way,  an  incurable  urinary  fistula  pro- 
duced. 

555.  The  most  important  indication  in  this  wound  of  the  urethra  is 
to  prevent  infiltration  of  the  urine.  If  the  symptoms  be  decisive  that 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  torn,  the  catheter  must  be  introduced  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  inflammation  prevented  by  a proper  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. If  infiltration  have  already  occurred,  a cut  must  be  made  at  the 
place  of  the  bruise  down  to  the  urethra,  and  a catheter  introduced.  If ' 
the  infiltration  of  the  urine  be  already  extensive,  several  incisions  must  be 
made  to  discharge  the  urine  from  the  cellular  tissue.  The  wound  must  be 
treated  after  the  general  rules ; the  catheter  must  remain  in  till  com- 
plete scarring  is  effected.  If  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  be  omitted 
at  first,  or  be  impossible,  it  must  be  used  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  i 
have  subsided. 

[When  the  urethra  has  been  ascertained  to  be  torn  through  in  the  perineum,  whether  ’ 
there  be  an  external  wound  or  not,  the  catheter  should  be  at  once  introduced ; but  if  tliis  i 
cannot  be  done,  a cut  must  be  made  through  the  raphe  upon  the  catheter  previously  • 
passed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  wound  being  found,  the  catheter  is  then  to  be  con-  - 
tinned  into  the  bladder,  and  there  retained.  If  the  catheter  can  be  introduced  without  t 
cutting  into  the  perineum,  free  leeching  of  that  part  is  necessary,  and  great  attention  from  i 
day  to  day  to  ascertain  whether  either  urine  be  extravasated  or  pus  be  formed,  as  in  t 
either  case  upon  their  discovery  an  incision  must  be  immediately  made  to  prevent  the  f 
serious  mischief  which  will  ensue  from  their  confinement. — J.  F.  S.] 


VII.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  TESTICLE  AND  OF  THE  SPERMATIC 

CORD.  i 

556.  The  inflammation  accompanying  Injuries  of  the  Testicle  is  always  • 
very  severe,  and  requires  with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  wound,  strict  t 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  already  laid  down  in  inflammation  of  the  testicle  i 
{par.  172.)  If  the  testicle  be  destroyed  by  injurjq  or  by  the  consequent  ti 
suppuration  in  its  organization,  its  removal  is  necessary. 

Wounds  of  the  Spermatic  Cord,  in  which  the  nerves  and  vessels  going  r 
to  the  testicle  are  injured,  cause  slirivelling  or  decay. 

[Wounds  of  the  testicle  are  very  rare ; but  that  organ  may  be  wounded  in  tapping  a ^ 
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small  hydrocele  of  which  I believe  I had  an  instance  last  spring.  A man  who  had  had 
t nf  for  twciity  Tcars,  was  first  tapped  three  years  ago,  a second  time 

Kun?  lf4faKe  thlrlrLe  fn  tlm  early  part  of  April,  1845  ; the  swelling  being 
Zii  small  and  4ry  li^  fluid  drawn  off,  led  to  the  presumption  that  the  testicle  must 
?aVe  bef  wounded^  He  kept  quiet  for  a few  days,  and  then  returned  to  his  work,  but 
very  s^n  the  ri-ht  side  of  the  purse  began  to  swell,  to  become  red  and  painful,  and  these 
sv^mtOTis  ouickh- increased  so  much,  that  he  came  to  the  hospital  under  my  care, 
witl?thrpurse  swollen  to  the  size  of  two  fists,  very  red  and  shiny,  but  not  very  tender  ; 
the  swelliiiff  was  pear-shaped,  fluctuating  unequally,  in  some  parts  soft  and  elastic  but  in 
Sers  hard® and  fim.  The  body  of  the  testicle  could  not  be  clearly  defined,  and  the 
cord  was  very  thick  and  dense.  His  bowels  were  cleared  with  colocynth  and  calomel 
an  evaporating  lotion  applied,  and  the  purse  raised,  so  as  to  favour  the  return  of  the 
blood  In  a few  days,  under  this  treatment,  the  swelling  subsided  and  he  was  cured. 
This  Oise  shows  the  propriety  of  not  tapping  small  hydroceles.— J.  F.  S.] 


VIII.— OF  WOUNDS  OF  JOINTS. 

557.  In  Wounds  of  Joints  ( Vulnera  Articulorum)  either  the  capsular 
litrament  only  is  opened,  or  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones  are  also  injured  in 
various  ways.  The  direction  and  depth  of  a wound,  and  the  sponta- 
neous escape,  or  the  escape  produced  by  pressure,  of  a transparent  fluid, 
{synmia,)  declares  its  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  a joint.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, no  synovia  escapes,  because  the  wound  of  the  skin  and  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  have  become  displaced ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  escape  of 
a transparent  viscous  fluid  is  no  certain  sign  that  the  wound  penetrates  the 
joint,  as  it  may  happen  in  a wound  of  a mucous  bag.  Probing  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  entrance  of  a wound  into  a joint  is  objectionable, 
because  it  may  excite  inflammation,  and  is  only  necessary  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  a foreign  body  in  the  wound  is  to  be  ascertained. 
In  large  wounds  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

558.  The  danger  is  always  great  in  wounds  of  joints,  and  depends  in 
general  on  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  injury  itself,  or  by  the  entrance 
of  the  air  or  of  foreign  bodies.  Cuts  and  stabs  often  heal  without  any 
particular  symptoms  ; and  this  may  be  expected  if  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
be  not  long  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  if  the  joint-ends  of  the 
bones  be  not  injured,  and  if  no  blood  be  effused  into  the  joint  cavity. 
Bruised  wounds,  especially  shot-wounds,  are  extremely  dangerous. 

[“  It  is  from  the  disposition  that  the  cavities  of  joints  have  to  fall  into  the  snppurative 
inflammation  when  an  opening  is  made  into  them,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ that  nnion  by 
the  first  intention  does  not  take  place.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  put  this  in 
their  power  if  possible,  for  as  they  do  not  readily  run  through  the  regular  stages  of  in- 
flammation, they  give  rise  to  the  more  violent  symptoms.  When  they  suppurate  it  is 
very  tedious,  and  then  the  parts  are  apt  to  die  and  slough,  which  makes  these  accidents 
of  such  dangerous  consequence.  In  cases  of  wounds,  1 should  think  a simple  bandage 
would  be  best.  We  should  avoid  making  stitches,  because  they  tend  to  produce  inflam- 
mation.” (p.  449.) 

Astley  Cooper  says: — “ In  young  and  healthy  constitutions,  these  wounds  in  the  largest 
i joints  are  recovered  from ; but  in  aged  and  weak  persons,  they  destroy  life.  Upon  dis- 
i Mction  in  the  first  stage,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  found  • 
in  the  second  stage,  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  thickened,  and  the  synovial  membrane 
II  in  part  ulcerated,  in  part  granulating.  The  cartilages  are  absorbed ; granulations  aris- 
t ing  from  some  parts  of  the  bones,  and  exfoliation  taking  place  from  other  portions  ” 
f (pp.  2.50,  51.)]  ‘ P • 

« 559.  The  treatment  of  chops  and  cuts  into  joints  is  the  same.  After 

the  joint  is  put  in  a proper  position,  the  wound  must  be  united  in  the 
»•  closest  manner  with  sticking  plaster,  and,  if  possible,  the  parallelism  be- 
3 1'  tween  the  wound  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  capsular  ligament  must  be 
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got  rid  of.  The  wound  is  to  be  covered  with  a compress,  and  the  joint 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  quiet,  being  steadied  with  splints  and  with  a circular 
bandage.  The  patient  must  be  put  under  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
If  no  inflammation  ensues  the  wound  heals  quickly  ; but  if  the  wound  be 
long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  if  the  patient  move  the  joijit,  if 
the  treatment  or  dietetic  relations  be  not  suitable,  if  there  be  a dyscrasic 
disposition,  or  if  the  wound  itself  be  .very  large,  frequently  soon  after 
the  accident,  oftentimes  some  days  after,  a severe  pain  comes  on  in  the 
joint,  which,  at  every  motion,  is  remarkably  increased  ; tense,  shining 
swelling,  and  great  heat ; the  edges  of  the  wound  swell ; a quantity  of  thin 
serous  fluid  is  discharged  ; the  swelling  often  spreads  over  a greater  part 
of  the  limb  ; the  fever  is  very  high,  frequently  accompanied  with  wan- 
dering and  with  spasmodic  symptoms.  The  swelling  at  last  loses  its  ten- 
sion ; suppuration  in  the  joint  takes  place,  oftentimes  also  under  the  skin 
at  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  joint ; the  skin  breaks,  the  suppuration 
deteriorates,  the  pain  continues,  and  death  ensues,  either  sooner  from  the 
severity  of  these  symptoms,  or  from  the  copious  ill-conditioned  suppura- 
tion, and  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  patient’s  powers,  if  amputation 
of  the  limb  be  not  had  recourse  to  at  the  proper  time.  The  most  happy 
result  under  these  circumstances  is  the  uniting  of  the  joint-ends  of  the 
bones  {Anchylosis.^  Only  by  a suitable  practice  from  the  very  first  can  the 
dispersion  of  the  inflammation  be  effected. 

[Astley  Cooper’s  treatment  of  “ a wound  in  the  knee-joint  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  consisted  in  a fine  needle  and  thread  being  passed  through  the  skin  only, 
(avoiding  the  ligaments,)  and  bringing  the  edges  of  the  external  wound  together ; for  a 
wound  in  the  joint  is  different  to  most  (all)  others,  as  the  synovia  has  a constant  ten- 
dency to  force  a passage  outwards,  and  it  is  more  abundantly  secreted  than  usual,  so 
that  adhesive  plaster  is  apt  to  be  separated  and  union  prevented  ; lint,  therefore,  dipped 
in  blood,  is  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  wound-plaster  over  it ; then  the  surface  of 
the  knee  is  to  be  covered  with  soft  linen  dipped  in  a lotion  of  liq.  plumb,  suhacet. : after 
wliich  a splint  is  placed  below  the  limb  to  prevent  all  motion  of  the  injured  joint,  and 
positive  rest  is  enjoined.”  (p.  251.) 

The  employment  of  stitches  is,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  John  Hdnter,  improper, 
and  therefore  unadvisable.  But  as  Astley  Cooper  justly  observes,  the  increased  secre- 
tion of  synovia  has  a constant  tendency  to  burst  the  edges  of  the  wound  apart.  Con- 
trolling the  secretion  of  that  fluid,  as  far  as  possible,  is  therefore  a material  point  in  the 
treatment,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  keeping  down  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
of  the  part  with  the  application  of  cold  evaporating  lotions. 

With  this  view,  the  practice  advised  by  Abernethy,  and  which  I have  employed 
successfully,  is,  I believe,  the  best.  He  did  not  use  any  stitches,  but  having  fixed  the 
limb  in  the  position  in  which  he  purposed  it  should  remain,  (and  the  bent  posture  is  bes^ 
so  as  to  be  provided  in  case  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joint  should  ensue,)  he 
carefully  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  sticking  plaster ; and  then  having 
brushed  the  plaster  over  with  a varnish  of  sealing-wax  and  spirits  of  wine,  which  hardens 
in  a few  minutes,  it  was  rendered  impervious  to  moisture ; so  that  without  detaching  the 
plaster  and  depriving  the  wound  of  its  support,  a piece  of  linen  dipped  in  evaporating 
wash  could  be  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint,  and  repeated,  as  necessary,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  temperature  and  inflammatory  action. 

Astley  Cooper’s  advice  that  “ purgatives  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and 
a rigid  abstinence  enforced,”  (p.  252,)  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  The  object  is 
to  produce  speedy  union,  which  if  the  case  do  well,  is  eft’ected  in  two  or  three  da}"S. 
But  if  the  patient  be  constantly  moving  about,  as  happens  when  the  bowels  are  acted  on 
by  purgatives,  the  joint  is  disturbed  and  suppurative  inflammation  will  ensue. — J.  F.  S-] 

560.  Inflammation  accompanying  wounds  of  joints  requires  large  re- 
peated bleedings,  but  especially  local  blood-letting  with  leeches ; the  most 
perfect  quiet  of  the  joint,  and  the  continued  use  of  cold  applications,  by 
which  it  is  most  probably  to  be  prevented.  But  if  the  swelling  be  already 
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large,  warm  applications  are  to  be  used,  and  in  great  painfulness,  together 
with  proper  antiphlogistic  treatment,  internal  and  external  narcotics  are 
also  to  be  employed. 

561.  If  suppuration  occur  and  the  pus  cannot  readily  escape  from  the^ 
wound,  so  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinct,  its  escape  must  be  provided  ^ for 
by  a cut,  and  its  furtlier  collection  prevented.  The  joint  is  to  be  put  into 
a proper  position,  and  kept  perfectly  at  rest ; moist,  warm  poultices^  are 
to  be  laid  over  the  joint,  or  the  opening  of  the  abscess  only  superficially 
dressed ; internal  strengthening  medicines  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  given 
and  a nourishing  diet,  if  the  powers  be  diminished  by  the  continuance  of 
the  suppuration.  If  the  whole  joint  swell,  it  must  be  rolled  daily  with  a 
circular  bandage.  Such  position  is  to  be  given  to  the  part  as  will  be  most 
suitable  when  anchylosis  takes  place. 

562.  Large  chops  and  cuts  of  the  knee  and  finger-joints,  which  pene- 
trate either  through  or  into  the  bone  require  amputation. 

563.  In  shot-wounds  of  joints,  their  size,  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
nerves  and  vessels,  the  proportionate  injury  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  other  relations  concur  in  determining 
whether  immediate  amputation  of  the  limb  be  necessary,  or  whether  its 
Dreservation  should  be  attempted.  {See  Gunshot  Wounds.) 

The  wounds  of  different  joints  are  in  this  respect  of  different  degrees  of 
importance  ; that  of  the  knee  is  most  dangerous,  because  rest  is  least  pos- 
sible. Only  in  the  case  in  which  a ball  has  opened  one  side  of  the  joint, 
when  no  decided  injury  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  there- 
with connected,  and  the  pus  readily  escapes,  may  the  preservation  of  the 
imb  be  attempted.  Shot-wounds  of  the  joints,  of  the  hand  and  feet,  not 
unfrequently  permit  the  preservation  of  the  limb  ; in  these,  however,  the 
enlargement  of  the  wound  is  always  necessary,  and  subsequently  the  intro- 
duction of  a seton.  These  spongy  bones  are  never  subject  to  necrosis,  and 
ire  never  replaced  by  bony  substance,  but  by  approximation  and  by  the 
formation  of  soft  cartilaginous  parts. 
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564.  'Die  division  of  the  Achilles’  tendon  is  either  the  consequence  of  a 
earing,  in  which  the  skin  is  not  injured,  or  of  a wound.  In  the  former 
ase  the  division  of  the  tendon  is  always  complete,  in  the  latter  it  may  be 
iomplete  or  partial. 

The  tearing  of  this  tendon  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  a false  step, 
•r  of  aspring  by  which  the  point  of  the  foot  suddenly  receives  the  whole 
veight  of  the  body.  At  the  moment  of  the  tear  the  patient  hears  a snap, 
s It  a nut  were  cracked,  has  the  sensation  as  if  he  had  stepped  into  a hole. 
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and  is  incapable  of  supporting  liimself  on  the  injured  foot.  On  examina- 
tion botli  ends  of  the  tendon  are  found  separated,  and  between  them  is  a 
hollow  which  is  increased  by  bending  the  foot  upwards,  and  diminished  by  ' 
bending  tiie  knee  and  pressing  the  foot  down  ; tlie  calf  is  drawn  upwards. 
The  patient  rarely  suffers  much  pain  immediately  after  the  accident;  in- 
flammation generally  comes  on  later. 

If  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  be  torn,  without  the  tendon  itself  being  divided,  a hollow 
is  felt,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  torn  sheath  separate  and  swell ; but  if  the  foot  be 
moved,  the  tendon  is  felt  slipping  up  and  down  in  the  cavity. 

[“  I believe,”  says  .Iohn  Hunter  (o),  “ fracture  of  this  tendon  often  happens  when  a 
person  is  fatigued  and  off  his  guard,  as  after  dancing,  &c.,  and  after  the  muscles  have 
acted  spontaneously,  as  in  the  cramp ; at  least  it  happened  to  me  after  dancing,  and  after 
a violent  fit  of  the  cramp.  * * * We  generally  find  that  the  muscle  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  cramp  when  the  tendon  gives  way,  losing  the  power  of  relaxation  by  the  will 
or  of  itself.  * * * gut  the  pain  often  leads  to  the  right  mode  of  cure,  the  patient  squeez- 
ing the  muscle  down  with  his  hands,  which  a Surgeon  should  do  if  at  hand.”  (p.  437.) 

“ When  the  tendo  Achielis  is  broken,  there  is  but  very  little  inflammation  attendant ; ' 

but  some  general  fulness  comes  on  about  the  small  of  the  leg  and  ankle,  the  skin  looks 
dark  from  the  efiusion  of  blood,  and  the  parts  have  a firm  feel,  from  coagulable  lymph 
being  thrown  out.  This  firmness  of  the  cellular  membrane  increases  near  to  the  frac-  ■ 
ture  laterally,  and  this  assists  to  keep  the  tendon  in  its  place.”  (p.  438.)]  ' 

565.  The  two  ends  of  the  tendon  are  united  by  an  intermediate  cellular  | 
substance,  which  gradually  becomes  firm.  If  this  be  considerable,  the 
motions  of  the  foot  are  thereby  interfered  with  and  are  unsteady.  In 
wounds  a hard  callous  scar  is  produced,  which  is  connected  with  the  in- 
termediate substance,  and  so  prevents  the  motions  of  the  foot. 

566.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  close  apposition  of  both  ends  of  the 
tendon,  and  the  continued  preservation  of  this  position.  This  indication 
is  supplied  hy  bending  the  leg,  outstretching  of  the  foot,  and  dhninishmg  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

[John  Hunter  says : — “ The  parts  should  be  allowed  to  remain  nearly  in  their  natural  !i 
position ; no  inconvenience  will  attend  a small  separation  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
tendon,  namely,  half  an  inch  or  so ; whereas  considerable  disadvantage  would  arise  if  ' | 
we  were  to  push  the  two  broken  ends  together  by  throwing  back  the  heel  (which  has  i 
been  the  general  practice.)  The  only  circumstance  that  would  seem  to  forbid  such  i 
practice,  namely,  letting  the  broken  tendon  remain  without  a bandage,  is,  that  the  muscle  i 
will  lose  half  an  inch  of  its  power  of  contraction,  which  the  motion  of  the  ankle  may  or 
may  not  lose : but  though  this  may  be  lost  at  first,  we  know  muscles  will  acquire  it  again 
afterwards,  and  therefore  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  this  objection.  The  advantage  of  ' 
not  throwing  the  heel  up,  and  of  allowing  the  tendon  to  heal  nearly  in  its  natural  po- 
sition is,  that  the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  walk  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  cure, 
a very  desirable  circumstance.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  either 
of  these  modes  of  treatment,  but  to  adopt  a medium  between  the  two,  which  will  be  best 
The  heel  may  therefore  be  a little  raised  during  the  time  of  walking  only,  by  raising  : 
the  heel  of  the  shoe.  A roller  should  be  passed  several  times  round  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  kept  constantly  applied,  as  we  cannot  guard  against  the  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles  ; and  at  night  we  may  apply  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a leathern  slipper  or  • 
sock,  with  a strap  from  the  heel  to  be  fixed  to  a belt  in  order  to  steady  the  muscles. 

* * * As  1 would  not  restrain  the  patient  from  walking  almost  from  the  very  beginni^, 
(the  inflammation  may  prevent  it  for  the  first  day  or  two,)  it  is  necessary  to  give  him 
some  directions  how  he  is  to  manage  the  muscles  under  the  cure,  as  walking  cannot  be 
performed  in  the  usual  way.  I have  recommended  to  keep  the  position  of  the  foot 
nearly  at  a right  angle  with  the  leg,  as  in  standing,  but  not  quite  so,  the  heel  being  a 
little  raised,  by  some  pieces  of  leather  put  into  the  shoe,  which  ma)'  be  removed  one  by 
one.  When  he  walks  he  must  turn  his  toes  out,  and  carry  the  inside  of  his  foot  for- 
wards, without  attempting  to  bend  the  joint  of  tlie  knee ; indeed  the  latter  precaution  is 
unnecessary,  for  this  motion  is  only  necessary  when  tlie  heel  can  be  raised  from  the 
ground,  which  he  cannot  do.  The  patient  will  hardly  be  able  to  mend  his  pace  for  two 

(a)  Lectures  in  Palmer's  edition,  vol.  i. 
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mouths,  except  it  be  by  getting  familiar  with  his  present  mode  of  walking.”  (pp.  437, 
38.)] 

567.  Various  apparatus  for  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon  to- 
o*ether  have  been  employedj  which  more  or  less  correspond  to  the  indica- 
dons  stated.  To  these  belong  the  bandage^  and  the  peculiar  shoe  or  slipper. 

A few  cases  are  known  in  which,  after  tearing  of  the  Achilles’  tendon,  union  has 
occurred  without  surgical  assistance ; hut  these  little  support  the  opinion  of  Bibrac  and 
others,  that  the  simple  care  of  the  patient  not  to  bend  the  foot,  assisted  by  constant  rest, 
is  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

568.  The  bandages  proposed  by  Gooch,  Petit,  Schneider  (a),  De- 
sault, and  Waudenburg,  produce,  besides  fixing  the  position  of  the 
foot  and  knee,  a compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  udiich  prevents 
tiieir  retraction.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  tendon 
is  not  great,  a moderately  curved  splint  applied  and  fastened  upon  the 
instep  is  sufficient. 

Gooch  covered  the  leg  with  compresses  and  cotton,  and  bandaged  it, 
with  the  foot  straight  and  the  knee  bent,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
to  tlie  toes.  Petit’s  bandage  consists  in  the  application  of  a longuette, 
from  the  bend  of  the  knee,  over  the  calf  and  heel,  to  the  very  toes,  which 
are  fastened  by  numerous  circular  bandages  to  the  knee  ; and  by  the 
rolling  round  and  drawing  together  of  their  ends,  the  foot  is  kept  extended 
with  the  knee  bent.  Desault  modified  this  bandage,  by  filling  the  hollow 
on  both  sides  of  the  Achilles’  tendon  with  charpie  and  graduated  com- 
presses, and  the  application  of  the  languette  to  the  under  part  of  the 
thigh.  For  the  certain  preservation  of  the  extension,  a splint  should  be 
applied  on  the  ankle-joint  and  instep,  as  Schneider  also  has  recommended. 
Wardenburg  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  bandaging  most  safe ; by- 
bending  the  knee  and  straightening  the  foot,  he  brings  the  two  ends  of  the 
tendon  into  contact,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  danger,  into  oppo- 
site approximation ; if  a space  still  remain  between  the  two  ends,  this 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  simply  drawing  down  the  calf,  when  it  can  be  done 
in  a few  days.  The  hollows  on  both  sides  of  the  tendon  are  then  to  be 
filled  with  charpie,  and  the  region  of  the  tear  rendered  so  level  that  the 
rolling  may  produce  equal  pressure.  If  there  be  a wound,  it  must  be 
covered  with  wadding ; a long  pad  is  then  to  be  applied  of  sufficient  length, 
that  at  the  lower  end  it  should  project  somewhat  beyond  the  toes,  and  at 
the  upper  end  above  the  knee-joint,  and  at  both  parts  should  be  bound 
lengthwise.  With  a three-finger-wide  roller  some  circular  turns  above 
the  calf  are  to  be  made  around  the  leg,  (beneath  which  also  some  thick 
compresses,  as  large  as  one’s  hand,  are  to  be  laid,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  the  muscles  of  the  calf  if  they  have  been  much  drawn  up,)  and 
carried  in  spiral  turns  to  the  injured  part,  where  the  end  of  the  bandao-e 
is  to  be  fastened.  With  another  longer  bandage,  after  having  fixed  the 
lower  end  of  the  long  pad  as  firmly  as  the  proper  direction  of  the  foot 
requires,  the  foot  is  to  be  rolled  from  the  toes  to  the  ankle-joint ; one  or  two 
turns  are  then  to  be  made  over  the  last  turn  of  the  first  bandage,  and  the 
two  turned-over  ends  of  the  long  pad  fixed.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  limb  its  proper  firmness,  two  cylindrical  splints  of  wood  or  iron  plate 
filled  with  linen  or  flannel,  are  to  be  applied  on  the  knee  and  instep,  from 
the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  fixed  by  broad  straps,  which  are 
firawn  through  buckles  on  the  splints.  If  there  be  a wound,  the  turns 

(a)  Chirurgische  Bibliothek,  vol  viii.  p.  708. 
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of  the  bandage  over  it  only,  are  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing it. 

Edmonston,  a.  (a),  employs,  instead  of  the  bandage  generally  used  in  tearing  of  the  ' 
Achilles’  tendon,  strips  of  sticlcing  plaster,  which  give  the  leg  greater  steadiness. 

569.  The  slippers  of  Petit,  Ravaton  (5),  Monro  (c),  and  the  sole- 
slipper  {d),  are  different  in  their  operation,  as  in  the  two  former  the  foot 
is  outstretched  and  the  knee  at  the  same  time  bent ; in  the  two  latter,  the 
foot  is  outstretched,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  drawn  down,  but  the  knee  is 
not  kept  bent.  They  do  not  answer,  therefore,  perfectly  to  any  of  the  indi- 
cations laid  down,  (hence  do  they  require  the  assistance  of  bandies  (e)  ), 
and  their  application  is  always  accompanied  with  difficulties.  Graefe’s 
slipper  (/)  is  more  suitable  than  the  others ; it  consists  of  a shoe  open  upon 
the  instep,  and  held  together  with  several  straps ; it  is  connected  by  an 
iron  rod,  like  that  used  in  distortions,  to  a knee-piece,  and  this,  by  means 
of  a hinge,  with  a calf-piece. 

Graefe  also  uses  the  knee-piece  of  this  apparatus  in  transverse  fracture  of  the  knee-  - 
cap,  and  in  tearing  of  its  ligament ; as  well  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  anchylosis  and  . 
contraction  of  the  knee-joint. 

570.  Bandaging  has  manifestly  decided  objections.  The  bandages  easily  • 
give,  become  loose,  and  are  not  retentive  in  the  same  degree ; neither  flexion  i 
of  the  knee-joint  nor  extensionof  the  foot  is  at  our  command.  The  renewal  ; 
of  the  apparatus  is  always  troublesome,  and  exposes  the  patient,  especially  • 
if  there  be  a wound,  to  the  danger  of  again  tearing  through  the  scarcely  • 
united  ends  of  the  tendon ; and  so  long  as  the  apparatus  remains  on,  the  i 
injured  part  cannot  be  looked  at. 

571.  The  after-treatment  is  simple.  In  wounds  of  the  Achilles’ tendon,  , 

inflammatory  symptoms  may  require  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  union  i 
of  the  tendon  takes  place  within  from  four  to  six  weeks ; the  slipper  or  • 
bandage  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  curved  splint  is  to  be  applied,  only  ' 
at  night,  upon  the  instep,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  foot  properly  • 
extended.  When  the  patient  begins  to  walk,  he  must  have  a shoe  with  a i 
high  heel,  which  is  to  be  gradually  lowered,  and  the  foot  brought  to  its  ? 
natural  position.  The  stiffness  which  often  remains  for  a long  while  ceases  « 
by  frequent  motion  and  by  the  use  of  volatile  rubbing ; as  does  also  the  »l 
hard  projection  observed  after  healing  on  the  part  where  the  division  has  »i 
existed.  i 

According  to  the  indications  mentioned  in  tearing  of  the  Achilles’  tendon,  the  treat-  f* 
ment  of  tears  of  other  tendons  may  be  easily  determined,  (par.  321.)  ' 
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572.  Some  muscular  fibres,  or  even  whole  muscles,  are  often  torn  by  a 
severe  and  sudden  stretching  of  the  muscles,  in  a false  step,  and  the  like ; 
this  occurs  most  readily  in  the  long  narrow  muscles,  where  the  muscle 
begins  to  be  tendinous,  and,  according  toT\7ARDROP  (®),  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calf.  The  consequences  of  such  tearing  is  severe  pain,  in- 
creased by  motion ; a hollow  often  observed  at  the  torn  part  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  difficulty  or  complete  incapability  of  motion.  The  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  are  often  very  severe,  and  a large  swelling,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  occurs.  The  limb  must  be  put  in  such  position  that  the 
injured  muscle  shall  be  relaxed,  in  order  to  effect  union.  The  muscular 
fibres  must  be  brought  into  apposition  by  the  application  of  bandages,  and 
strict  rest  must  be  persisted  in ; and  the  passage  of  inflammation  into 
suppuration  sought  to  be  prevented  by  proper  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
especially  cold  applications. 

B.4.RLOW  (6),  who  himself  suffered  this  accident,  advises  large  bleedings,  application  of 
warm  water,  and  rolling.  He  considers  gentle  motion  advisable,  and  complete  rest 
hurtful.  The  torn  ends  cannot  be  brought  into  contact,  and  thus  there  is  not  union  by 
the  first  intention. 

[I  have  seen  one  instance  of  that  very  rare  accident  a transverse  tear  of  the  m. 
rectus  femoris,  and  another  of  the  m.  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  both  of  which  were  near  the 
attachment  of  their  muscular  fibres  to  their  inserting  tendon.  I do  not  recollect  how 
the  second  case  originated,  but  the  muscular  end  was  drawn  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  formed  a semiglobular  swelling  beneath  the  skin,  and  below  it  was  a deep 
gap.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  walking  along  the  street,  at  his  ordinary  pace, 
when  he  felt,  to  his  surprise,  as  if  he  had  received  a smart  stroke  across  the  thigh,  and 
immediately  dropped.  He  managed,  however,  to  hobble  home,  a few  hundred  yards. 

1 saw  him  next  day,  and  found  a large  hard  lump  on  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  which  could  be  readily  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  below  it,  between  the  two 
m.  vasti,  a large  hollow,  extending  nearly  to  the  knee.  He  was  kept  in  bed,  with  his 
knee  and  leg  much  raised  above  the  pelvis,  and  a circular  roller  applied  around  the 
thigh,  from  the  groin  to  the  detached  end  of  the  muscle,  but  not  below.  In  the  course 
of  a few  days  the  spasm  of  the  muscle  relaxed,  and  the  swelling  of  its  extremity  sub- 
siding, it  again  united,  though  I presume  by  an  intermediate  substance  with  the  tendon 
below.  After  six  weeks  he  walked  nearly  as  well  as  nsual. 

Paljier  (c)  says  that  the  tendon  of  m.  triceps  extensor  cubiti  is  sometimes  torn. 

Gr.\ntham  mentions  {d)  a case  in  which  after  six  weeks  there  was  still  a very  large 
swelling  from  the  m.  rectus  femoris  being  drawn  one-third  up  the  thigh,  with  a corre- 
sponding depression  above  the  patella : walking  msed  great  pain  in  the  thigh.  There 
was  not  any  tendency  to  approximation  of  the  divided  cords  by  an  intervening  ligamen- 
tous substance,  and  the  Surgeon  was  unable  to  effect  any  good  by  position  or  pressure. 

I cannot  understand  why  there  was  difiiculty  in  this  case  if  it  were  properly  treated  at 


(а)  On  the  Laceration  of  the  Fibres  of  the  troonemius  Muscle;  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Muscles,  particularly  of  the  Internal  Gastrocne-  and  Surgical  .Journal,  1823,  July,  p.  358. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  278  (c)  His  Edition  of  Huntek’s  Works,  vol  i n 

(б)  Case  of  Laceration  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Gas-  436.  * 

(rf)  Facts  and  Observations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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First  Chapter.— OF  FRACTURES  OF  BONES  IN  GENERAL. 

Petit,  J.  L.,  Traitd  d.6s  AIrIrcIirs  dps  Os.  Nouv.  Edit.,  par  Xjouis.  Paris  1742 
8vo.  2 vols.  ’ 

Pott,  P.,  General  Observations  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations ; in  his  Surgical  Works. 

Kirkland,  Thomas,  Observations  on  Mr.  Pott’s  General  Remarks  on  Fractures 
8vo.  London,  1776. 

Bertrandi,  A.,  Opere  Anatomiche  e Cerusiche,  publicate  e accresciente  di  Note  e 
di  Supplement!  dai  Chirurghi,  G.  A.  Penchienati  e Gio.  Brugnone.  1 1 vols.  8vo 
Torino,  1786-98. 

Aitken,  John,  M.D.,  Essay  on  Fractures  and  Luxations.  London,  1790.  8vo. 

Boettcher,  J.  F.,  Abhandlung  von  den  Krankheiten  der  Knochen.  Berlin,  1796. 
Three  parts,  with  copper  plates.  Part  I. 

Boyer,  M.  le  Baron,  Trait®  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  des  Operations,  etc.  Third 
Edit.  11  vols.  Paris,  1822-1828. 

Bernstein,  Ueber  Verrenkungen  und  Beinbriiche.  Jena,  1819.  8vo. 

Cooper,  Astley,  A Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints.  4to, 
London,  1822. 

Richter,  A.  L.,  Theoretisch-praktisches  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Briichen  und 
Verrenkungen  der  Knochen.  With  40  folio  plates.  Berlin,  1828.  8vo. 

Miescher,  F.,  De  Inflammatione  Ossium  eorumque  Anatome  general!.  Berolini, 
1836.  4to. 

Hager,  M.,  die  Knochenbriiche,  die  Verrenkungen  und  die  Verkriimmungen. 
Wien,  1836. 

Korzeniewsky,  Jos.,  De  Ossibus  Fractis  Tractatus.  Vilnse,  1837. 

Meyer,  F.  G.,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Fracturen.  Berlin,  1843. 

573.  A Breaking  or  Fracture  of  a Bone  {Fractura  Ossium,  Lat.  ; 
Knochenbruch,  Beinbriich,  Germ. ; Fracture,  Fr.)  is  the  sudden  solution 
of  continuity  of  a bone,  depending  on  external  violence,  or  on  the  violent 
contraction  of  muscles. 

574.  In  fractures  of  bones  are  distinguished,  1.  Whether  a bone  be 
broken  in  one  only  or  in  several  parts  at  once  ; 2.  Whether  only  one  or 
both  bones  of  a limb  be  broken  ; 3.  The  direction  of  the  fracture ; i 
hence  the  transverse,  {Fractura  transversal  longitudinal,  {Fractura  lon~  > 
gitudinalis,)  oblique  fracture,  {Fractura  obliqua,')  according  as  the  ends  ■ 
of  the  bones  correspond  in  a horizontal,  vertical,  or  more  or  less  oblique  i 
direction.  Longitudinal  fractures  occur  simply  with  simultaneous  split-  i 
ting  of  the  bone,  or  with  a simultaneous  transverse  or  oblique  fracture ; > 
without  these  they  are  very  rare ; still  they  have  been  observed  in  the 
thigh-bone  (Gaedeke,  Campaign ac)  and  in  the  shin-bone  (Werner, 
Cloquet)  ; 4.  Whether  the  fracture  be  combined  with  splintering  of  the 
bone,  comminuted  fracture  {Fractura  comrnmutiva) ; 5.  Whether  beside  the 
fracture  there  be  no  other  injury,  simple  fracture  {Fractura  simplex)  ; or 
whether  at  the  same  time  there  be  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  either  from  the 
violence  which  caused  the  fracture,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones,  a 
compound  fracture  {Fractura  co7nplicata.) 
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Fractures  are  also  divided  ndo  coviplete  incomplete ; Boyer  (a)  rejects  this  dis- 
tinction as  groundless,  but  he  here  manifestly  goes  too  far.  Medino  (6)  has,  in  expe- 
riments on  dogs,  frequently  found  Uie  shin-bone  broken  merely  half  through,  aHhough 
he  had  produced  tlie  fracture  with  considerable  force,  as  was  proved  both  by  the  loud 
crack  and  by  the  mobility  at  the  place  of  fracture.  I have  also  not  unfrequently  observed 
in  young  children,  where,  after  violence,  a fracture  was  found,  and  pain,  swelling,  and 
I mobility  indicated  its  place,  yet  that  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  projection  of  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  nor  crepitation  to  be  perceived.  The  not  uncommon  curvature  ot 
such  young  bones,  after  external  violence,  also  proves  the  comparatively  greater  yielding 
of  the  tender  bones  to  external  pressure,  so  that  the  bony  fibres  which  suffer  the  greatest 
extension  break,  whilst  the  others  merely  bend,  like  the  cracking  of  fresh  willow. 
Boyer’s  assertion  is  tlierefore  to  be  restricted  to  the  bones  of  adults.^ 

575.  Fractures  of  bones,  like  all  solutions  of  continuity,  may  be  pro- 
duced under  any  circumstances,  if  only  sufficient  violence  be  used  ; they, 
however,  occur  more  readily  according  to  the  different  position  and  func- 
tion of  the  bones,  the  age  of  the  person,  and  the  diseased  changes  of  the 
bones.  Superficial  break  more  frequently  than  deep-seated  bones ; so  also 
do  those  which  on  account  of  their  functions  are  more  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  external  injuries.  In  advanced  age  the  nutritious  process  in 
bones  is  altered,  and  the  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  greater ; they 
therefore  lose  their  elasticity,  and  become  more  brittle,  and  break  more 
easily.  The  greater  frangibility  of  bone  in  age  and  during  other  diseased 
states,  depends  on  its  diminished  cohesion  from  the  excess  of  absorption 
over  deposition,  by  which  the  resistance  of  the  structure  is  lessened.  The 
same  changes  of  structure  of  bone  may  be  produced  by  diseases  whicli 
ipecially  affect  the  bony  system,  for  instance,  syphilis,  gout,  rickets, 
crofiila,  scurvy,  and  cancer. 

External  violence  causes  the  separation  of  the  bone  not  always  at  that 
part  on  which  it  operates,  but  frequently  at  a greater  or  less  distance 
rom  it,  by  propagation  of  the  shock,  or  indirectly  by  the  counter-blow, 
n tlie  former  case,  severe  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  always  accompanies 
he  fracture.  The  external  injury  often  produces  only  a violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  which  causes  the  fracture.  This  is  possible  even  in 
ubular  bones ; hence  violent  cramps  and  convulsions  also  may  cause  frac- 
ure  of  bones.  In  a very  great  degree  of  brittleness  ov  fragility  of  bone  (c), 
he  external  violence  often  need  be  but  very  slight. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  the  substance  of 
me  undergoes  in  advanced  age.  According  to  Bichat  (d),  the  quantity  of  lime  in- 
xeases ; others,  however,  state  that  the  bone  becomes  more  porous-  According  to 
[VIercier’s  numerous  investigations  (e),  the  compact  tissue  in  the  middle  of  the  tubular 
ixmes  of  old  persons  is  tougher  and  closer  than  in  adults,  it  rings  when  struck,  is  hard 
nd  difficult  to  splinter.  The  calibre  of  the  medullary  cavity  is  indeed  larger,  but  only 
it  the  expense  of  the  internal  spongy  layers,  which. almost  entirely  disappear;  but  near 
he  ends  of  tubular  bones  an  increased  absorption  is  observed,  by  which  their  substance 
s thinned.  Here  the  spaces  in  the  spongy  tissue  are  larger  in  proportion  as  they  are  near 
he  medullary  canal,  and  which  seems  to  increase  to  the  very  end  of  the  bone.  This 
rapomnt  difference  explains  why  the  porosity  of  the  ends  of  tubular  bones  in  old  persons 
ontributes  more  to  their  fragility  than  the  want  of  elasticity  in  their  bodies,  which  is 
itherwise  balanced  by  their  greater  toughness.  Hence  in  old  people  fractures  at  the  ends 
f tubular  bones,  and  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  very  common, 
mt  equally  rare  in  the  middle  of  tubular  bones,  and  perhaps  even  more  rare  than  in 
iiiddle-age  persons. — Pigne  If'). 
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FRACTURES— DIAGNOSIS— treatment- 


576.  The  diagnosis  of  Fractures  is  grounded — 

1.  On  the  changed  form  and  direction  of  the  limb.  The  operation  of 
external  violence,  the  movements  of  the  limb,  and  the  activity  of  the  • 
muscles,  displace  the  ends  of  the  bone  more  or  less  (a),  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  limb,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  fracture  have  still  one  part 
of  their  surface  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  drawn  on  one  side  (5)  ; 
according  to  the  length  of  the  limb,  in  which  the  broken  surfaces  are  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other,  and  lie  near  to  or  upon  each  other ; (c) 
according  to  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  when  the  limb,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  or  immediately  after,  rotates,  and  the  one  or  other  end  of ; 
the  fracture  follows  this  motion  (c/)  ; according  to  the  straight  direction  - 
of  the  limb,  when  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  not  separated  from  each 
other,  but  are  more  or  less  bent  at  an  angle.  The  ends  of  a fracture  are 
frequently  little  or  not  at  all  displaced,  when  of  the  two  bones  of  a limb 
only  one  is  broken,  the  fractured  part  being  furnished  with  a tough  fibrous  • 
envelope,  or  the  broken  surfaces,  by  means  of  their  relations,  mutually 
support  each  other,  or  the  one  end  of  the  fracture  is  wedged  into  the 
other,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2.  On  the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  limb.  The  motion  of  the  ' 
limb  is  not  always  immediately  prevented,  except  when  of  the  two  bones  of  f 
a limb  only  one  is  broken,  or  when  there  is  not  any  displacement  of  the. I 
fractured  ends,  or  if  a locking  have  occurred. 

3.  On  unusual  mobility  of  the  part  and  crepitation  in  rubbing  together 
the  ends  of  the  fracture.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  the  limb  must  be  fixed! 
at  two  different  parts  with  the  two  hands,  and  the  ends  of  the  fracture  arefe 
to  be  attempted  to  be  moved,  whilst  the  one  is  slightly  separated  from  the* 
other. 

Further,  the  patient  feels  at  the  fracture,  severe  darting  pains,  and  con-  ■ 
siderable  swelling  arises.  Easy  as  is  the  diagnosis  of  fractured  bones  in  n 
many  cases,  yet  may  it  be  also  difficult,  if  the  bones  be  covered  with  much  fa 
soft  parts,  if  swelling  be  already  present,  and  the  displacement  of  the  ends  t 
of  the  fracture  be  not  verj'^  great,  or  if  of  the  two  bones  of  a limb  only  the  « 
more  slender  be  broken  and  kept  in  place  by  the  other.  : 

According  to  Lisfranc  (a),  by  the  assistance  of  the  stethoscope,  the  existence  of  1 1 
fracture  in  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  skull,  can  never  be  doubtful.  The  swelling^ 
cannot  prevent  its  perception,  as  on  the  slightest  motion,  crepitation  is  produced.  But « 
this  practice  must  almost  always  be  useless ; for  if  crepitation  exist,  it  is  distinguishable  ti 
without  the  stethoscope  ; and  if  it  exist  not,  the  stethoscope  furnishes  no  new  sign- 

577.  The  prognosis  of  fractured  bones  varies,  according  to  the  conn^ 
dition  of  the  bone,  according  to  the  direction  and  complication  of  the  frac-  ■ 
ture,  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  according  toti 
his  behaviour  during  the  cure. 

If  the  fracture  occur  in  a bone  to  which  strong  muscles  are  attached,  its: 
ends  are  much  displaced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in  tlieir  proper 
position.  Oblique  are  more  untoward  than  transverse  fractures ; they 
very  often  are  united  with  shortening  of  tlie  limb ; and  the  same  hapi^ens 
in  double  fracture.  The  more  the  soft  parts  are  injured,  and  the  greater 
the  accompanying  splintering  of  the  bone,  the  more  dangerous  is  the  frac- 
ture ; especially  when  large  nerves  or  vessels  are  wounded  by  the  splinters, 
in  which  case  the  inflammation  is  always  very  great ; gangrene,  copious 
suppuration,  and  so  on,  often  follow.  Fractures  of  bones  are  of  less  con- 

(a)  Archives  Generales  de  Mcdecine.  Aug.  1,  1823. 
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sequence  in  children  than  in  adults,  partly  on  account  of  predominating 
reproduction,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  less  contractile  power  of  the 
muscles.  In  more  advanced  age  reproduction  already  has  dechned,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  is  very  largely  deposited  in  the  bony  tissue  ; hence  the 
•racture  heals  with  more  difficulty.  All  diseases  which  alter  the  nutrition 
of  bone  (par.  575,)  as  well  also  as  a great  degree  of  weakness,  more  or  less 
prevent’ the  cure  of  tlie  fracture.  Although  pregnancy,  in  so  far  as  the 
livino-  activity  is  then  concentrated  at  another  point,  may  retard  or  hinder 
the  firm  union  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  yet  numerous  observations  show 
that  in  general  this  is  not  the  case. 

578.  When  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  early  brought  into  a corre- 
spondino-  position,  and  there  retained,  they  unite  in  the  same  way  as  divided 
soft  parts,  (par.  272,)  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  bone  inflame,  are  glued 
too-ether  by  a gelatinous  substance,  and  the  vessels  shoot  into  this  connecting 
m^ ; the  conne.xion  is  at  first  yielding,  till  by  deposition  of  phosphate  of 
lime  it  becomes  hard.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days  there  is  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts,  which  gradually  subsides,  and  then  a circumscribed  swelling 
remains  around  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Hitherto  the  patient  feels  crepita- 
tion at  every  motion.  Between  the  twelfth  and  twentieth  day,  it  may  be 
ascertained  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  actually  connected,  although  only 
Jslightly  and  flexibly.  Gradually  the  union  becomes  firmer,  and  between 
ithe  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  day  motion  ceases. 


The  earlier  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  structure  of  the  mass 
(callus)  that  connects  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  are  more  or  less  one-sided  and  partially 
alse,  as  sometimes  they  have  derived  it  from  a secreted  glutinous  and  gradually  hardened 
natter,  sometimes  from  organization  and  ossification  of  the  blood ; sometimes  from 
(carring  and  ossifying  of  the  periosteum  or  of  the  medullary  membrane,  sometimes  from 
the  production  of  granulations.  The  union  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture  must  be  accom- 
lanied  with  those  of  the  divided  soft  parts,  only  that  in  the  former  the  connecting  inter- 
gubstance  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  the  formation  of  bone  in  its  natural  develop- 
aent.  The  processes  which  take  place  on  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  (as  experiments 
in  animals  prove)  the  following : effusion  of  blood  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  covers  the  muscles  and  the  fracture,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  ends 
)f  the  fracture  and  seems  to  proceed  especially  from  the  medullary  canal  and  periosteum. 
The  blood  gradually  becomes  paler  and  tougher,  the  periosteum  swells  and  reddens,  and 
neath,  as  well  as  subsequently  out  of  the  medullary  canal,  a jelly-like  mass  capable  of 
ling  drawn  into  threads  is  deposited.  The  swollen  soft  parts  are  daily  connected  more 
■irmly  by  the  intersubstance,  which  presents  a soft  reddish  and  externally  fibro-carti- 
aginous  tissue  through  which  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles  pass,  and  in  which  the  peri- 
osteum attaches  itself,  or  is  formed  by  the  surrounding  muscles  and  cellular  tissue.  In 
his  mass  bony  points  are  first  produced,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  fracture,  and 
fhe  middle  of  the  callus  is  at  last  ossified.  The  new  bony  mass  is  more  firm  than  the  rest, 
hough  this  does  not  depend  on  its  own  greater  firmness,  but  on  the  mechanical  relations 
if  the  shell  of  the  bone  becoming  thicker  and  thicker  by  the  deposition  of  bone ; the 
nedullary  cavity  is  also  usually  filled  with  it,  although  subsequently  the  bony  canal 
s partially  reproduced.  As,  however,  broken  bones  are  united  by  actual  bony  tissue, 
0,  after  the  perfect  ossification,  there  can  be  no  question  of  peculiar  callus  and  of  dif- 
ferent structure  and  substance  from  the  original  bone.  The  structure  of  new  bone  varies 
n part  according  to  the  period  of  its  growth,  partly  according  to  the  perfection  or  im- 
“■rfection  of  its  condition,  as  observed  in  preparations. 

Dcpuytren  distinguished,  according  to  the  above-described  symptoms,  two  periods 
n the  formation  of  bone.  In  the  early  period,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  retained  as 
n a brace,  by  the  softened  periosteum  and  swollen  soft  parts,  and  by  the  new  bone  de- 
■’Osited  from  the  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane,  whilst  the  intermediate  substance 
ttains  the  condition  of  fibro-cartilage.  This  state,  continuing  to  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth 
ay,  he  calls  provisional  callus.  In  the  subsequent  period,  the  ossification  of  the  carti- 
iginous  intersubstance  takes  place,  not  before  the  fourth  or  sixth  month ; absorption 
irst  removes  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  then,  after  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
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the  bony  mass  in  the  medullary  canal  is  removed,  whereby  this  canal  is  restored.  ThU 
Dupuvtren  calls  the  dqfitntive  callus. 

For  the  literature  of  Callus,  see  ’ 

Duhamel,  in  Histoire  et  Mdmoires  de  l’Acad6mie  des  Sciences.  1739-43. 

Dehtleff,  Dissert,  seu  Ossis  Calli  generat.  et  natur.  per  fracta  animal,  oss.  demonstr. 
Gutting.,  1753. 

Marrioues,  Dissert,  sur  la  Conformation  du  Cal.  Paris,  1783. 

Villerme  ; in  Journal  Universel  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  vol.  xxviii. 

Meckel,  J.  F.,  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomic.  Leipz.,  1818.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  62. 

Breschet,  C.,  Recherches  historiques  et  experimentales  sur  la  Formation  du  Cal ; 
in  Concours  pour  la  place  de  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques  a la  Facultd  de  Paris. 
Paris,  1819.  4to. 

Scarpa,  De  Anatome  et  Pathologifi,  Ossium  Commentarii.  Ticini.  1827.  sm.  fol. 

Reypers,  Dissert,  de  Origine  et  Natura  Calli.  London,  1833. 

Meding,  above  cited. 

Weber,  M.,  Die  Wiedervereinigung  der  Knochen:  in  Verhandl.  der  K.  L.  Aca- • 
demie  der  Naturwiss.  vol.  xx.  2. 

Miescher,  above  cited. 

[John  Hunter,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  union  and  the  manner  in  which  this  effed  / 
takes  place  in  simple  fracture,  says : — “ The  time  in  which  the  bone  will  be  united  I 
will  depend  on  circumstances.  In  the  soft  parts  union  will  often  take  place  in  forty-eightjt 
hours  ; but  it  will  require  much  longer, time  in  bones.  In  the  first  place,  they  cannotft 
be  brought  so  closely  in  contact,  therefore  a large  quantity  of  new  matter  must  l^econujt 
vascular ; secondly,  there  is  the  second  or  ossific  process  to  be  effected ; thirdly,  there  is  t 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts ; fourthly,  the  state  of  the  constitution  and  restorative  powenji 
may  be  weakened  ; fifthly,  age.  The  situation  of  the  bone,  too,  will  cause  a variation ; ; 
the  lower  requiring  a longer  time  than  the  upper  extremities.  In  the  middle-aged  andd 
of  a good  constitution,  union  will  take  place  in  three  weeks,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  per-'' 
ceptible  motion.  If  much  longer  in  uniting,  it  will  be  uncertain  at  what  time  this  will  H 
take  place ; I have  known  it  months,  and  yet  unite  at  last.  This  slowness  seems  to  be  j 
from  imperfection  in  the  two  first  bonds  of  union,  the  adhesive  and  the  cartilaginoi^Vs 
sometimes  from  a want  of  disposition  to  ossification.”  (p.  503.)  '.L 

Various  observations  and  experiments  have  been  made  on  brutes,  mostly  rabbits  and  I 
dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  fractures  are  reunited ; somed 
of  the  most  important  of  these  I shall  now  recite.  ] 

Breschet  (a)  and  Villerme  (6),  whose  inquiries  into  the  re-union  of  fracture^ 
bones  are,  as  Miescher  observes,  “ without  doubt  the  most  ample  and  complete,”  have  1 
distinguished  five  principal  periods  in  the  course  of  this  process.  _ [ 

First  period. — From  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  day. — At  the  onset  the  efiused  bloodlis  i 
found  in  all  the  soft  parts,  after  which  inflammation  and  swelling  principally  of  the « 
cellular  tissue  appears ; the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  bone  itself  become  paler,  and  pro-  j 
duce  with  the  hardened  cellular  tissue  a regular,  almost  cartilaginous  substance.  The  i 
periosteum  is  rent  in  pieces  about  the  fractured  part,  is  separated  from  the  bone,  and  4 
between  them  both  a small  quantity  of  viscid  matter  is  seen ; the  periosteum  on  the  tenth  il 
day  has  swollen  to  the  thickness  of  two-thirds  of  a line,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  mns- 
cles  and  to  the  hardened  cellular  tissue.  The  medulla  is  torn  asunder,  and  the  blood 
poured  from  it  forms  a stopple  in  the  medullary  canal ; within  it  also  blood  is  exuded, 
and  the  colour  of  the  medulla  is  consequently  more  dingy.  From  the  fourth  day  the* 
medulla  assumes  a brighter  red  colour  and  more  solid,  tlien  becomes  whitish,  and  the 
substance  produced  by  it,  soft  at  first,  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  at  last  osseous,  adheriM '' 
with  the  bone  itself.  The  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are  at  first  concealed  by  coagulate  > 
blood  ; presently  a little  viscid  matter  is  seen  on  them,  which  gradually  increases  in 
quantity,  becomes  firmer,  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  medullary  canal,  and  covers  theses 
surfaces,  which,  from  the  tenth  day,  are  somewhat  smoothed  and  rounded,  and  at  last 
unites  with  the  neighbouring  soft  parts.  This  is  their  substance  intermddiaire. 

(a)  Recbcrches  historiques  et  experimentales  (b)  Dictionn,  des  Sciences  Med.,  vol.  xxxviii. 
sur  le  Cal ; in  Concours  pour  la  place  de  chef  des  p.  416,  Article — Ossijicntim  du  CnI. 
travaux  anatomiques.  Paris,  1819. 
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Second  period— Fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  state,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  dan.— T\ie  cellular  tissue  nearest  tlie  external  surface,  again  softens  and  returns  to 
its  healthy  state,  Avhilst  the  soft  parts  below  are  daily  more  firmly  united  with  the  inter- 
mediate substance,  and  with  it  distinctly  bound  the  circumscribed  swelling  of  callus,  m 
. which  the  fragments  of  bone  are,  as  it  Avere,  involved.  This  swelling  consists  principally 
of  two  substances,  of  which  the  outer,  whitish,  cartilaginous  in  appearance  and  density, 
here  and  there  entirely  cartilaginous,  lies  over  the  bone  to  some  distance  from  the  seat  ot 
fracture,  and  at  the  most  distant  point  from  the  fractured  part  now  presents  the  hard- 
ness and  appearance  of  bone ; the  internal  substance  of  the  swelling  is  reddish  and 
thin,  adheres  closely  to  tlie  surfaces  of  the  fracture,  but  more  loosely  to  the  first  denuded 
surface  of  the  bone  not  yet  altered,  and  thus  forms  an  intermediate  substance ; both 
tissues  gradually  and  indefinitely  pass  the  one  into  the  other.  The  periosteum,  s^oWen 
at  those  parts  Avhich  have  noAV  become  changed  into  cartilage  and  bony  matter,  is  easily 
distinn-uished  and  separated,  but  around  the  middle  of  the  fracture  appears  entirely 
united  with  the  swellins  of  the  callus.  The  medullary  tube  is  obliterated  with  compact 
or  porous  bony  substance. 

Third  period. — From  the  twenty-fifth  day  to  the  third  month. — Ossification  commences 
at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  fracture  in  that  fibrous  substance  which  is  changed 
into  cartilage,  Avhilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  red  intermediate  substance  is  converted 
into  fibro-cartilage.  Thus  the  whole  swelling  at  length  becomes  bony ; still,  however, 
there  may  be  some  motion,  and  if  the  bone  be  cut  lengthways  with  a saw,  a white 
streak  will  be  observed  traversing  the  callus  in  the  region  of  the  fracture,  with  which 
the  SAVollen /)m’osfeuj?j  is  adherent.  The  medullary  tube  is  obliterated  ; the  soft  parts 
have  returned  to  their  healthy  state. 

Fourth  period. — Bony  state ; from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month. — The  streak  is  still 
seen  for  a long  time  on  the  external  surface,  either  with  the  periosteum  more  firmly 
adhering,  or  Avith  a little  remaining  groove ; Avithin,  as  soon  as  the  larger  medullary 
cells  begin  to  be  formed,  it  disappears. 

Fifth  period. — Diminution  of  the  Swelling.  Mestoration  of  the  medullary  tube. — The 
bony  substance  filling  the  medullary  tube  becomes  cellular ; the  cells  enlarge,  and  at 
length  entirely  disappear,  and  in  their  stead  the  healthy  medulla  appears.  In  the  callus 
also  cells  are  produced,  and  the  size  of  the  swelling  being  simultaneously  diminished, 
che  external  crust  becomes  compact. 

From  this  digest  of  the  observations  of  Breschet  and  Villerme',  which  is  given  by 
Miescher,  from  whose  work  I have  copied  it,  it  appears,  as  he  says,  that  these  Avriters, 
‘ although  they  consider  the  formation  of  the  callus  does  not  so  much  originate  from  the 
oeriosteum  alone  as  that  it  is  formed  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  in  this  respect, 
lowever,  agree  with  Dupuytren,  that  they  confirm  the  double  formation  of  bony  sub- 
stance ; of  which  the  one,  produced  in  the  external  surface  as  well  as  in  the  medullary 
;ube,  afterwards  disappears,  {cal  provisoire,')  whilst  the  other,  formed  between  the  frac- 
■ured  parts  themselves,  remains  and  bv  degrees  becomes  more  firm  {cal  difnitif.)” 
p.  119-121.) 

Miescher,  endeavouring  to  settle  the  disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
alius,  proposes  to  himself  the  following  questions ; — “ Whether,  according  to  the  laws  of 
lature.  it  can  be  that  the  inflamed  periosteum  can  be  converted  into  bone ; Avhich  seems 
rom  Weber’s  observations  to  be  eft'ected ; Breschet,  Villerme,  and  Meding  hold  that 

Ie  plastic  substance  exuded  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  periosteum,  can  alone  be 
iified,  which,  however,  Scarpa  entirely  denies  is  ever  converted  into  bone.  The 
ber  question,  whether  really  there  be  a formation  of  bony  substance,  such  as  Dcpuy- 
ien  says  is  formed,  temporary  or  provisional,  or  not  at  all ; if  it  exist,  what  is  its 
itnre,  what  its  purpose  ? It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether  the  bone  itself  remains 
[Changed,  or,  being  softened,  is  rounded  by  absorption,  wastes,  or  lastly  is  loosened  up 
id  swells.”  (p.  125.)  Our  space  will  not  permit  following  the  interesting  history  of 
t^HER’s  inquiries  upon  these  points,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  the  fol- 
wing  summary  which  he  has  given  of  their  results : — 

‘‘  To  one  considering  these  observations,  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  callus 
>p^rs  extremely  simple ; for  it  is  produced,  as  in  every  reunion,  by  the  first  intention, 
i'  the  exudative  inflammation  of  all  the  parts  injured  by  the  fracture  ; but  the  bony 
lUns  originates  from  that  exudation  which  proceeds  from  the  bones.  We  observe  the 
tlammation  first  in  the  soft  parts,  the  periosteum,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  muscles  ; 
1 which  becoming  swollen,  hardened,  and  consolidated  together,  surround  the  fracture 
ith,  as  It  were,  a pretty  firm  capsule.  The  inflammatory  exudation  is  clearly  perceived 
[the  internal  surface  of  this  capsule,  from  which  I have  frequently  noticed  that  reddish 
•mi-nuid  substance  produced  Avhich  gradually  becoming  firm  is  provided  Avith  vessels. 
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and  not  unfrequently  has  the  appearance  of  kernels  or  caruncles.  By  the  same  inflam- 
mation there  springs  from  the  medullary  tissue,  at  the  place  of  fracture,  a soft  reddish 
substance  which  covers  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture,  and  coalescing  with  the  matter 
exuded  from  the  soft  parts,  produces  the  intermediate  substance.  All  these  materials 
poured  forth  from  the  inflamed  soft  parts  into  the  cellular-fibrous  texture,  are  as  usual 
changed,  and  fill  the  intervals  between  the  fragments,  whilst  the  muscles,  cellular  tissue, 
and  periosteum  gradually  return  to  their  former  condition.  The  bone  itself  is  then 
attacked  with  inflammation,  first  indeed  at  those  parts  where  the  flow  of  blood  and  nutri- 
tion have  not  been  disturbed,  that  is,  on  the  external  surface,  where  the  periosteum  has 
not  been  torn  from  the  bone,  and  on  the  internal,  where  the  vessels  of  the  medulla  and 
of  the  bone  are  still  united  together.  Hence  is  exuded  a reddish  white,  transparent, 
gelatinous  fluid,  scarcely  differing  from  that  poured  out  in  inflamed  soft  parts.  This, 
by  vessels  gradually  forming  in  it,  is  changed  into  an  organic  tissue,  and  whilst  at  the  one 
part  it  increases  in  quantity,  at  the  other,  and  first  indeed  where  connected  with  the  bone, 
it  is  converted  into  cartilaginous  and  bony  substance.  Thus,  within,  is  the  medullary 
tube  obliterated,  near  the  fracture,  with  new  bony  matter ; without,  this  substance  pro- 
truding gradually,  and  propagated  from  both  fragments  towards  the  fracture,  at  length 
stretches  beyond  the  bare  surface  of  the  fractured  ends,  and  at  last,  as  it  may  chance,  con- 
nects both,  either  throughout  their  whole  extent,  or  only  here  and  there.  Such  is  the 
formation  of  primary  callus.  Whilst  these  processes  are  going  on,  the  surface  of  the 
bone  first  bared  unites  with  the  capsule  formed  by  the  soft  parts,  and  with  the  prominent 
part  of  the  primary  callus  itself,  but  the  edges  of  the  fracture  with  the  intermediate 
substance ; by  which  means  the  flow  of  the  humours  being  renewed,  by  it  also  is  the 
formation  of  bony  matter,  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  secondary  callus,  produced. 
From  all  these  parts,  then,  which  I have  mentioned,  new  bony  materials  gradually  in- 
creasing in  turn  come  nearer,  and  the  intermediate  substance  which  in  the  mean  while  had 
occupied  the  ligamentous  structure,  being  got  rid  of,  they  at  length  unite  together.  Thus 
does  callus  arise  from  the  bony  substance  projecting  on  every  side  from  the  fragments 
near  the  fracture;  and  is  gradually  perfected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  original 
bone  itself.  Which  concluded,  it  becomes  part  of  the  bone  itself,  and  at  last  is  so  consolk' 
dated  with  it,  into,  as  it  were,  one  body,  that  oftentimes,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope,  it  cannot  be  determined  what  should  be  assigned  to  the  callus,  what  to  the 
original  bone.”  (pp.  141,  42.)] 

579.  The  callus  often  does  not  attain  its  proper  degree  of  hardness  in 
the  usual  time,  which  depends  on  the  insufficient  contact  of  the  broken 
surfaces,  on  the  frequent  movements  of  the  limb,  on  the  already  often 
mentioned  dyscrasic  diseases,  on  much  advanced  age,  or  especially  on 
weakness  of  the  living  activity,  and  on  considerable  tearing  of  the  peri- 
osteum. The  broken  ends  are  connected  in  these  cases  either  merely  by  a 
cellulo-fibrous  mass,  and  are  in  apposition  or  not,  or  they  scar  and  include 
neighbouring  parts  between  them  ; the  ends  of  the  bone  remain  movable, 
and  the  natural  motions  of  the  joint  are  either  completely  prevented  or 
rendered  very  difficult : thus  an  artificial,  unnatural  joint,  is  produced. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  (within  the  capsule,)  of  the  olechranon,  of  the 
knee-cap  and  heel-bone,  in  most  cases  do  not  unite  by  bone,  but  by  a tough  cellular  inter- 
suhstance.  This  partially  depends  on  the  violent  muscular  action  which  displaces  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  and  partly  on  these  bones  being  covered  with  a thick,  tough, 
tendinous  tissue,  which  causes  the  want  of  external  ossification  and  swelling  of  the 
periosteum,  as  well  as  the  change  called  by  Dupuytren,  provisional  callus,  which  keeps 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  suflBciently  close  contact  for  ossification.  Experiments  prove 
that  the  periosteum,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphusis  and  where  the  tendinous 
expansion  spreads  over  bones,  is  loosened  with  more  difficulty  by  inflammation,  and  that 
no  bony  matter  is  deposited  (a).  From  this  circumstance,  the  opinion  that  want  of  the 
periosteum  is  the  cause  of  want  of  union,  has  especial  value.  The  great  looseness  of 
the  fragments,  the  yielding  of  the  muscles,  the  small  surfaces,  capable  of  touching,  of 
the  little  substantial  knee-cap  and  olechranon,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  also  as  to 
the  poverty  of  vessels  in  the  isolated  head  of  the  thigh-bone ; and  it  is  therefore  readily 
perceived  that  the  ossification  of  the  inter-substance  must  be  subject  to  great  difficulty. 
But  the  opinion,  that  bony  union  never  can  take  place,  is  not  true  (1.) 

(n)  Medino  ; above  cited. 


f(l)  The  usual  absence  of  union  in  these  fractures  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
Idifficulty  of  keeping  the  fractured  surfaces  in  close  apposition  and  at  perfect  rest,  to  both 
"of  which  conditions  the  muscles  offer  great  obstacles.  But  if  these  can  be  overcome, 
there  is  ample  proof,  as  will  be  hereafter  specially  shown,  that  such  fractures  can  unite. 
And  that  want  of  union  does  not  depend  on  want  of  power  to  secrete  bone,  is  proved  by 
the  large  masses  of  bone  often  produced  about  the  fractured  parts,  although  no  union 
.occurs,  of  which  examples  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  of  the  condyles 
lof  the  upper  arm-bone,  and  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  cubit,  are  in  the  museum  at 
St.  Thomas’s,  as  well  as  in  many  others. — J.  F.  S.] 
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580.  If  the  ends  of  the  fracture  touch  only  partially,  they  unite  at  that 
part  alone,  and  mostly  this  partial  connexion  is  surrounded  with  a consider- 
able groxoth  of  callus.  This  is  also  the  case  when  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
are  split.  The  growth  of  callus  may  be  therefore  consequent  on  a too  loose 
bandaging,  because  the  broken  ends  are  not  thereby  kept  in  apposition. 

581.  The  treatment  of  fractures  consists  generally, 

1 . In  the  proper  disposition  of  the  fracture,  if  the  broken  ends  have 
been  displaced. 

2.  Ixi  retaining  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  their  proper  corresponding 
position  xuith  a suitable  apparatus. 

3.  In  preventing  and  getting  rid  of  the  consecutive  symptoms. 

582.  Before  proceeding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fracture,  the  parts 
must  be  carefully  unclothed ; and  also,  in  the  necessary  transport  of  the 

njured  party,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  not 
more  displaced,  and  do  not  injure  the  soft  parts. 

The  setting  (Hepositio,  Lat. ; Einrichtung,  Germ. ; Eeduction,  Fr.)  of 
the  fracture  consists  in  overcoming  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  by 
extension  and  counter-extension,  and  then  by  direct  pressure,  to  bring  the 
txvo  ends  of  the  fracture  into  actual  contact  ( Conformatio,  Coaptatio.) 

Extension  and  counter-extension  are  made  by  assistants,  the  one  holding 
the  limb  below  the  upper,  and  the  other  above  the  lower  joint  of  the  broken 
bone,  and  drawing  in  opposite  directions ; but  first  always  in  that  of  the 
lower  piece  of  bone,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  limb.  When  sufficient 
extension  has  been  made,  that  is,  when  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  some- 
what separated  from  each  other,  the  Surgeon,  grasping  them  with  both 
hands,  must  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  corresponding  position  and  con- 
tact, and  to  smooth  all  irregularities. 

583.  The  retention  of  the  limb  in  this  position  depends  on  the  appa- 
ratus, during  the  application  of  which  the  proper  degree  of  extension  and 
counter-extension  must  be  kept  up.  The  apparatus  must  completely  en- 
Iclose  the  whole  limb,  by  its  regular  pressure  must  render  the  displacement 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone  impossible,  and  prevent  the  motions  of  the  limb. 
For  this  are  requisite — 1st.  The  swathing  of  the  whole  limb  with  several 
strips  of  bandage,  (or  with  the  eighteen  or  twenty-tailed  bandage,)  or  in  the 
jupper  extremity  with  a common  circular  bandage,  after  a compress  has  been 
put  upon  the  seat  of  fracture  (1).  These  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  previous 
;to  their  application  be  moistened  with  a resolvent  lotion,  as  for  example, 
lead  wash,  if  continued  moisture  seem  fitting  for  the  prevention  or  dimi- 
nution of  severe  inflammation,  otherwise  they  should  be  applied  dry,  and 
are  to  be  put  on  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose.  2dly.  The  application  of 
splints.  These  are  either  flexible  and  take  on  the  form  of  the  limb,  as 

plints  of  pasteboard,  of  leather,  of  flexible  wood,  of  wooden  or  fishbone 
« rods  sewed  up  in  linen  ; or  they  are  inflexible,  of  firm  wood,  or  of  lead, 
'Hmore  or  less  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  limb  (2).  The  firm  unyielding 
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splints  are  most  suitable  for  all  fractures  of  large  bones,  as  those  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Only  in  children,  or  in  fractures  of  small  bones,  may 
flexible  splints  be  used,  which  are  fixed  with  a roller  or  with  separate* 
straps.  Of  the  inflexible  splints  those  made  of  firm  wood,  and  which  are 
quite  straight,  are  the  best.  Between  tliese  and  tlie  limb,  bags  filled  withi 
chaff  are  to  be  applied  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  latter,  to* 
equalize  their  pressure  (3).  These  splints  should,  if  possible,  be  so  large  ■ 
as  to  project  over  the  neighbouring  joints ; on  the  lower  limbs  they  should ! 
be  applied  on  both  sides,  enclosed  in  a sufficiently  large  cloth,  and  fastened! 
with  several  straps.  They  render  the  so-called  straw  splints  quite- 
superfluous  (4). 

The  fracture-plasters  (empl.  catagmatica  of  the  ancients)  are  to  be  rejected  on  account ! 
of  their  irritating  properties.  Many,  however,  employ  empl.  sapon.,  in  order  to  diminish! 
the  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  especially  in  those  bones  which  are  merely  covered  with  skin. . 

[(1)  No  compress  should  ever  be  applied  upon  the  seat  of  fracture;  it  is  quite  un-- 
needed,  as  the  position  of  the  limb  should  put  the  broken  ends  in  proper  place;  it  ist 
very  improper,  as  it  may  cause  ulceration  of  the  interposed  soft  parts. 

Neither  should  any  bandage,  on  any  account  whatever,  be  applied  at  first;  the.* 
constriction  it  produces  by  becoming  tightened,  as  swelling  comes  on,  is  at  the  least! 
inconvenient,  as  the  bandage  must  be  loosened  again  and  again ; for  if  not,  severe  and  1 
unnecessary  pain  will  be  produced  to  the  patient,  and  gangrene  may  follow,  of  which! 
I have  seen  examples.  Even  after  all  swelling  has  subsided,  1 think  fractures  do  quiter 
as  well,  if  not  better,  without  any  other  bandage  than  those  necessary  to  confine  thee 
splints,  as  the  limb  is  thereby  less  heated. 

(2)  As  presently  shown,  the  use  of  starched  or  gummed  rollers,  which  drjung, , 
exactly  fit  the  limb,  and  form  a firm  strong  case  to  it,  are  commonly  used,  in  many? 
fractures,  in  preference  to  any  splints. 

(3)  The  best  material  for  padding  splints,  is  thick  flannel  or  blanket,  in  three  or  four  t 
layers,  and  covered  with  linen. 

(4)  The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  by  the  immovable  apparatus,  as  it  is  now  called,  ^ 
has  within  the  last  few  years  greatly  superseded  the  use  of  splints,  except  in  veryi 
oblique  and  unmanageable  fractures.  A method  of  this  sort  was  known  to  and  men-  ■ 
tinned  by  Cheselden  (a),  who  says : — “ I had  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Cowper,  abonesetteri 
of  Leicester,  who  set  and  cured  a fracture  of  my  own  cubit,  when  I was  a boy  at  schod.l 
His  way  was,  after  putting  the  limb  in  a proper  posture,  to  wrap  it  up  in  rags  dipped  ini 
the  whites  of  eggs  and  a little  wheat  flour  mixed  ; this  drying  grew  stiff,  and  kept  the< 
limb  in  a good  posture.  And  I think  there  is  no  better  way  than  this  in  fractures,  for  r 
it  preserves  the  position  of  the  limb  without  strict  bandage,  which  is  the  common  cause* 
of  mischief  in  fractures.”  (p.  38.)  Elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  club-foot, ; 
Cheselden  (6)  gives  a plate  showing  the  application  of  this  bandage,  from  which  it  I 
appears  he  put  on  single  strips  of  linen  diagonally  upon  the  leg,  and  crossing  each  other  i 
in  various  Erections ; and  he  makes  one  observation  worth  remembering : — “ There  is  i 
no  bandage  so  equal  as  this  for  a fractured  leg.  I always  use  it,  leaving  that  part  uponi 
the  tibia  very  thin,  that  if  it  grows  loose  by  the  abatement  of  a swelling,  I can  cut  out* 
a piece  and  bend  it  closer.  Upon  a journey  I once  set  the  cubital  bone  of  a gentleman’s  i 
arm  that  was  broke  ; and,  making  use  of  this  bandage,  he  the  two  next  days  rode  long  p 
journeys  without  any  inconvenience.”  (p.  453.) 

The  reintroduction  of  an  apparatus,  on  nearly  the  same  plan,  is  due,  I believe,  to  John  n 
Lawrence  of  Brighton.  Its  advantage  consists  in  the  formation  of  light,  close-fitting  p 
cases  or  moulds  of  the  limb,  which,  as  they  dry,  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  tx«e  * 
and  surrounding  parts  in  proper  place,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  free  movement  of  i 
the  whole  limb,  and  if  it  be  the  leg,  even  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  and  walking  t 
upon  it,  without  disturbance  of  the  position  of  the  bone,  and  without  interference  with  5 
the  process  of  union.  This  treatment,  as  efficient  as  it  is  simple,  has  also  the  advantage  f 
of  relieving  the  patient  of  the  irksomeness  of  keeping  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  as  so  soon  » 
as  the  bandage  has  become  dry,  he  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  move  about  without 
fear  of  retarding  his  cure.  There  is  also  in  this  plan,  w'hatever  the  modification  of  it 
may  be,  the  advantage  that  the  linen  case  fits  much  more  perfectly  than  any  wood  or  tin  ■: 

(a)  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  11th  IIban’s  Operation*  in  Surgery  by  Gataksb,  3id 

Edition,  1778.  ' Edition,  p.  17J7. 

(b)  See  hia  Additiona  to  the  Tranalation  of  Lx 
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. splint  however  carefully  padded,  and  that  the  materials  are  always  at  hand  in  every 

house,  and  of  the  most  trifling  expense.  , ,•  v 

The  first  method  I saw  employed,  and  which  I first  used,  was  that  of  linen  splints 
and  a roller,  according  to  Lawrence’s  plan.  The  splints  are  made  by  covering  one 
side  of  the  limb  with  a piece  of  linen  or  lint  soaked  in  water,  and  of  rather  larger  size 
than  the  splint  is  proposed  to  be.  White  of  egg  and  flour  well  mixed,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  very  thick  cream  or  batter,  is  spread  over  three  or  four  strips  of  linen,  each 
about  three  fingers’  width,  and  of  corresponding  length  with  the  limb ; and  these,  one 
after  anotlier,  are  laid  upon  the  lint  with  their  spread  surface  downwards,  and  the  edge 
of  each,  after  the  first,  a little  overlapping  the  other.  All  the  air  is  to  be  got  from  beneath 
the  linen,  by  gently  passing  the  finger  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  always  one  way,  or 
the  splint  will  not  be  even ; and  when  the  whole  has  become  well  applied  to  the  lint,  then 
a layer  of  short  strips,  also  spread  with  the  eg^  and  flour,  are  to  be  placed  across  the  long 
ones  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  each  a little  overlapping  the  other,  as  in  the  first 
layer,  and  the  whole  to  be  carefully  pressed  down  and  the  air  discharged  as  before.  A 
second  layer  of  long  strips  is  then  to  be  applied,  over  this  a second  layer  of  cross  strips, 
and  then  a third  layer  of  long  strips,  all  spread  with  the  mixture,  completes  the  splint. 
Great  care  must  be  used  in  pressing  out  all  the  air,  otherwise  the  splint  is  weak ; but  if 
this  be  well  done,  then  as  the  linen  and  the  mixture  dries,  the  splint  becomes  as  tough 
and  unyielding  as  a board,  and  fits  like  a mould  to  the  limb.  During  the  drying  of  the 
splint,  which  usually  occupies  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to 
keep  his  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  splint  will  be  disturbed 
and  harden  awry.  'This  constrained  position,  even  for  so  short  a time,  is  the  principal 
inconvenience  and  objection  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  On  the  next  day,  if  the  splint 
be  tolerably  dry,  it  should  be  carefully  removed,  the  edges  cut  smooth  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  then  a little  pressed  out  with  the  thumb,  to  prevent  them  digging  into  the 
skin  and  causing  a sore.  After  this  the  limb  is  to  be  turned  over  and  laid  upon  it,  and 
then  the  other  side  of  the  limb  to  have  a splint  made  like  the  former.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  edges  of  the  splints  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  asunder,  so  that  they 
should  not  jostle  each  other,  nor  prevent  a little  pressure  being  made  upon  them  by  the 
roller,  nor  hinder  their  drawing  together  subsequently  when  the  limb  has  shnmk,  which 
it  usually  is  after  a fortnight.  On  the  third  day  the  last-made  splint  is  to  be  removed, 
its  edges  pared  and  pressed  out,  and  then  replaced.  The  limb  is  now  raised,  being  kept 
in  place  by  the  splints,  and  all  are  to  be  swathed,  from  end  to  end,  in  a roller  of  six  yards 
length,  which  having  been  soaked  in  pretty  thick  starch,  is  first  rolled  up,  and  then 
carried  round  spirally,  and  with  as  many  reflexes  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  lie 
even ; after  which  the  whole  is  to  be  gently  pressed  down,  and  brushed  over  with  starch, 
and  then  the  limb  laid  in  an  easy  and  convenient  position  to  dry.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
patient  may  leave  his  bed  and  move  about,  either  carrying  his  foot  in  a sling,  or  bear- 
ing upon  it  as  he  may  be  disposed.  The  starched  bandage  generally  needs  renewal  at 
thaend  of  a week  or  fortnight,  on  account  of  the  shrinking  of  the  soft  parts ; but  very 
commonly  nothing  more  is  requisite  till  the  entire  removal  of  the  splints. 

A much  more  simple,  and  equally  eflBcient,  treatment  is  a starched  or  gummed  roller, 
without  even  linen  splints,  closely  applied  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole  limb,  which 
has  been  first  covered  with  lint.  The  gummed  roller  is  that  which  in  our  hospital 
pracrice  is  almost  alone  used  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  either  of  one  or  both  bones,  and  in 
fractures  of  both  the  upper  and  fore  arm. 

In  the  employment  of  either  of  these  methods  care  should  be  taken  that  neither 
should  be  used  till  the  swelling  has  completely  subsided,  that  is,  not  till  the  lapse  of  five 
or  seven  days  after  the  accident,  during  which  time  the  limb  may  either  lie  simply  on  a 
pdlow,  or  be  temporarily  put  up  lightly  in  wooden  splints.  I do  not  think  it  prudent  to 
put  the  apparatus  on  immediately  after  the  accident,  for  very  often  the  swelling  and 
confluent  pain  from  its  tightness  will  compel  its  removal ; or  if  left  untouched  there 
will  be  the  same  danger  of  mortification  as  from  tightly-bound  splints  of  the  common 


materials  have  been  proposed  with  which  the  roller  should  be  spread,  or  in 
which  It  should  be  soaked,  a number  of  experiments  on  the  composition  of  which  have 
made  bySMEE  (a). 

kn  recently  proposed  the  use  of  oil  varnish  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 

, fi!  children,  where  by  the  constant  moisture  of  the 

Jnne  the  common  apparatus  falls  to  pieces.  He  first  applies  a starch  bandage,  and 

Siw  Moulding  Tablets  (6)  Examinateur  Medical,  Aug.  1841  • and 

; to  , c. , in  I^ancet,  vol.  i.  p.  833,  1838-  Forbes’  British  and  Foreign  Medict^  Review,  vol. 

; xii.  p.  544. 
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■when  that  is  quite  dry,  brushes  over  its  -whole  external  surface,  also  the  upper  border 
and  part  of  its  internal  surface  with  varnish;  then  dries  it  in  the  sunshine  or  by 
artificial  heat,  and,  two  hours  after,  repeats  the  varnishing.  Over  such  bandage  the  ' 
urine  passes  without  in  the  least  softening  or  disturbing  it;  and  Tavignot  says  it  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  removed  without  cutting  the  bandage,  merely  by  putting 
the  limb  into  warm  water,  which  insinuating  itself  dissolves  the  starch,  and  allows  the 
roller  to  be  easily  taken  oflF. — J.  F.  S.] 

584.  This  (the  Simple  Contentive')  apparatus  is  sufficient  in  transverse 
fractures,  and  in  such  as  are  not  very  oblique.  But  if  the  fracture  be  very 
oblique,  this  apparatus  will  not,  in  the  least,  prevent  the  displacement  of 
the  ends  of  the  fracture,  as  it  affords  them  no  support,  and  therefore  they 
are  always  readily  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  This  especially 
happens  in  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs,  where  in  order  to  counteract  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  a continued  extension  of  the  limb  by  means 
of  particular  contrivances  is  most  proper.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  extending  force,  so  far  as  possible  distributed  over  the  limb,  should 
be  applied  above  and  below  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  increased  or  di- 
minished at  pleasure,  as  otherwise  inflammation,  excoriation,  and  mortifica- 
tion, are  produced  by  the  pressure. 

585.  The  position  of  the  limb  during  extension  and  counter-extension, 

( par.  582,)  as  well  as  during  the  cure,  should  always  be  that  in  w'hich  the  ■ 
muscles  are  most  relaxed.  Therefore  in  fractures  in  the  middle  of  tubular  ■ 
hones,  the  straight  position  is  to  be  preferred  ; but  in  fractures  in  the  neigh-  ■ 
hourhood  of  joints,  the  half -bent  position,  because,  as  the  flexor  muscles  are  • 
attached  to  the  bones  above  and  below  the  joints,  they  always  drag  in  the  ■ 
direction  in  which  they  bend,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  fracture  are  best  * 
kept  close  together  if  the  joint  be  retained  in  a half-bent  position.  The  * 
exceptions  which  occur  in  reference  to  this  rule  will  be  noticed  in  the  ■ 
special  treatment  of  fractures.  Only  when  the  fracture  extends  into  the  I 
joint,  and  stiffness  is  feared,  must  the  limb  have  that  position  during  the  ! 
cure,  which,  should  stiffness  take  place,  will  least  hinder  its  motions  ; there-  -'i 
fore  in  the  lower  limbs  the  straight,  in  the  upper  limbs  the  half-bent,  which  v 
also  is  the  most  suitable,  as  in  that  only  can  the  arm  be  properly  fixed. 

[The  rule  laid  down  by  Chelius  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  paragraph,  in  regard  lo  o 
putting  the  limb  in  a half-bent  posture,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  is  perfectly  right ; but 
the  exception  he  makes  at  its  conclusion  is  equally  wrong.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect;', 
stiff  joints  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lower  limbs  than  in  the  upper  ; and,  indeed,  : 
experience  proves  that  they  rather  more  commonly  happen  in  the  upper  than  in  the  - 
lower  limbs.  But  in  the  latter,  a bent  posture  is  much  preferable  to  an  extended  one,  as,- 
the  patient  walks  infinitely  better  with  a bent  knee  than  with  a straight  one.  Stiff  joints  :• 
are,  however,  except  when  the  fracture  extends  into  a joint,  and  even  then  not  alwaj"S,  - 
rather  uncommon.  I admit  that,  generally,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs,  I prefer  the 
straight  position  when  the  fracture  is  of  the  thigh,  not,  however,  in  regard  to  any  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  stiffness  of  the  knee-joint,  but  because  I believe  it  answers  the.- 
purpose  equally  well  as  the  bent  position,  and  gives  the  patient  the  opportunity  of  vary-  ■ 
ing  his  posture,  which  is  not  a trifling  advantage  and  comfort  to  him. — J . F.  S.] 

586.  When  the  apparatus  is  applied,  and  the  limb  put  in  a proper  posi-: 
tion,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  neither  neglected  nor  displaced'  From ' 
lime  to  time  it  must  be  moistened  with  the  resolvent  wash,  and  the  bandages  • 
tightened  when  they  yield  ( 1 ).  When  the  apparatus  becomes  loose  (mostly 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day)  it  must  be  re-applied,  and  as  often  as  it  does 
not  keep  firm,  at  which  times  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  must  be  always 
brought  into  their  proper  position,  if  they  have  become  displaced.  The 
general  treatment  requires  attention  only  for  the  first  few  days,  and  should 
be  antiphlogistic.  In  common  cases  after  proper  arrangement  no  peculiar 
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. symptoms  are  observed.  The  apparatus  must  only  be  removed  when  the 
connexion  of  the  bone  is  complete,  otherwise  the  limb  is  distorted  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  time  during  which  the  apparatus  is  to  remain 
on,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  fracture,  upon  the  size  of  the  bone, 
upon  the  power  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  upon  the  function  of  the 
limb.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs  it  should  always  remain  on  longer 
than  in  those  of  the  upper  ; in  oblique  longer  than  in  transverse  fractures. 
If  at  the  proper  time  no  firm  callus  be  formed,  the  causes  which  prevent 
its  hardening  {par.  579)  must  be  removed.  General  diseases  require  suit- 
able treatment ; the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  must  be  kept  in  the  closest 
contact  and  at  rest ; the  apparatus  must  be  applied  less  tightly  on  the  seat 
of  fracture,  and  generous  strengthening  diet  ordered.  Many  months  may 
elapse  before  the  callus  becomes  quite  firm. 

[(1)  Asa  fracture  should  never  be  properly  put  up  till  all  swelling  have  ceased,  and  the 
soft  parts  have  almost  entirely,  if  not  completely,  returned  to  their  natural  size,  it  is 
nnadvisable  to  continue  the  use  of  any  cold  applications  of  any  kind.  It  is  better  to 
leave  the  limb  entirely  alone  as  long  as  possible.  On  the  upper  limbs  the  bandages 
rarely  require  readjustment  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight ; and  on  the  lower  limbs,  not  for 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Though  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  or  other  strap 
may  require  a little  tightening  daily  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  till  its  woof  have 
attained  its  utmost  stretching ; hut  it  is  rare  that  the  whole  apparatus  needs  re-adjustment 
before  the  time  just  mentioned.  I have,  indeed,  often  known  the  whole  apparatus, 
bandages  and  all,  imtouched  from  their  application  till  their  removal,  with  the  best 
results. — J.  F.  S.] 

587.  The  earlier  and  more  perfect  the  setting  of  the  fractnre  is,  the 
fewer  symptoms  follow  ; but  if  before  the  setting  be  effected,  much  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  have  taken  place  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  patient 
must  be  prepared  by  suitable  blood-lettings  and  dispersing  applications  for 
the  setting,  in  which  the  limb  is  to  have  such  position  that  all  the  muscles 
shall  be  properly  relaxed,  and,  if  possible,  extension  and  counter-extension 
made  above  the  neighbouring  joints,  by  which  the  muscles  passing  over  the 
fracture  are  not  pressed  and  dragged  by  the  hands  of  the  assistants.  The 
setting  must  not,  under  these  circumstances,  be  long  delayed,  for  the  prin- 
cipal mode  of  diminishing  the  inflammation  is  setting  the  fracture,  the  ends 
of  which  then  no  longer  irritate  the  soft  parts. 


Many  moderns  comply  with  the  general  maxims  heretofore  followed  by  the  older 
Surgeons  in  reference  to  setting  and  to  the  application  of  apparatus  after  from  the  first 
four  to  eight  days,  to  allow  and  to  wait  for  the  passing  by  of  the  inflammation,  till  the 
pain  and  swelling  have  diminished,  and  thereby  a more  secure  position  of  the  limb  ob- 
tained. This  advice  is  manifestly  objectionable,  and  the  putting  off  the  setting  to  be 
itricted  only  to  those  cases  where  decided  inflammation  has  set  in. 

[As  a general  rule,  I do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  principles  here  laid  down  by  Chelius  ; 
^am  quite  certain  that  no  fractures,  excepting  those  of  the  collar-bone,  and  very  oblique 
fractures,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  threaten  to  penetrate  the  skin,  should  ever  be 
set,  that  is,  put  in  splinte  and  bandaged,  till  after  three  or  more  days,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  till  the  swelling  has  ceased  and  nearly  or  completely  subsided.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  immediate  application  of  splints  and  bandages,  for  the  increasing  swelling 
■renders  the  latter  so  tight  that  they  require  loosening,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
cne  pain  ^used  by  the  constriction ; and  I have  known  mortification  ensue  from  this 

to  save  the  patient’s  life ; and  after  this  necessary  relaxa- 
the  bandages,  when  the  swelling  subsides,  the  whole  apparatus  becomes  loose  and 
f^'^tequires  to  be  re-adjusted.  Therefore  all  that  should  be  done  at  first  is,  to 
LwtW  a P'fiow,  m a position  which  gives  the  patient  the  greatest  ease,  and 

Son  aJd  the  muscles;  for  which  purpose  a position  intermediate  to 

4ch  L preferred  ; and  m reference  to  the  upper  limb  especially, 

land  extremity,  namely,  raising  the 

land  and  elbow  above  the  shoulder.  A piece  of  linen  moistened  with  an  evapSng 
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lotion  is  commonly  laid  over  the  limb,  and  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  diminish  the  eflFusion, 
and  check  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part ; but  if  there  be  not  much  disposition  to 
swelling  or  pain,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  except  to  satisfy  the  patient’s  mind  that 
something  is  being  done  for  his  relief.  Generally,  bleeding  in  town  practice  is  totally  ’ 
inadmissible,  and  I much  doubt  its  needfulness  under  any  circumstances.  Ixtcal  bleeding 
with  leeches  is  now  and  then  required,  but  in  general  rarely  called  for,  and  I think  best 
left  alone ; for  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days  all  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
part  itself  especially,  are  required  for  the  reparation  of  the  injury,  and  tlierefore  should 
not  be  uselessly  diminished. 

In  cases  of  fractured  collar-bone,  or  of  oblique  fractures,  something  must  be  done  at 
once,  to  counteract  the  muscular  contraction,  which  tends  to  thrust  the  bone  among  tlie 
muscles  or  against  the  skin,  and  even  to  pierce  it.  But  even  under  these  circumstance^ 
the  object  is  not  to  set  the  fracture,  but  simply  to  quiet  the  muscles,  and  to  arrest  the 
irritation  they  excite  by  their  continual  forcing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  themselves, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  disposition  to  that  unsatisfactory  proceeding,  and  worrying 
the  patient’s  feelings.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  extension  should  be  employed,  as  . 
Chelius  advises ; but  nothing  in  the  way  of  setting  the  fracture  should  be  attempted  i 
till  the  swelling  have  subsided.  Sometimes  in  oblique  fracture  position  will  be  sufficient 
to  allay  these  inconveniences  without  extension,  but  not  always  the  same  position.  Two  » 
persons  may  seem  to  have  a precisely  similar  oblique  fracture,  but  in  one  the  spasm  will  t 
only  be  checked  by  the  straight  posture  of  the  limb,  whilst  in  the  other  this  can  only  be  • 
effected  if  the  limb  be  bent.  The  decision  of  these  points  must  depend  on  the  circum-  • 
stances  of  each  case,  and  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  I 
importance  to  the  patient,  and  must  not  on  any  account  be  overlooked. 

In  the  employment  of  extension,  any  special  apparatus  is  rarely  required.  A bandage  ? 
fastened  around  the  joint  below  the  fracture,  with  a weight  attached  to  its  end  and  slung : 
over  the  side  or  foot  of  the  bed,  is  usually  sufficient.  Nor  is  a very  heavy  weight  s 
requisite  ; three  or  four  pounds,  or  a brick,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  after  r 
a few  hours  the  muscles  soon  tire  of  dragging  at  even  so  slight  a weight,  and,  ceasing  to  > 
act,  no  longer  force  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  into  themselves,  and  the  fracture  drops  » 
into  place. 

Should  the  bowels  be  loaded,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  cleared  by  a gentle  v 
dose  of  castor  oil  before  the  fracture  is  set.  But  when  the  setting  has  been  perfected,  it  t 
is  best  that  they  should  be  unmoved  for  several  days,  so  that  the  fracture  may  not  bee 
disturbed  by  the  patient’s  movements.  If,  however,  he  should  become  uneasy  and! 
feverish,  they  must  be  looked  to,  and  relieved  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  limb  asj 
possible. — J.  F.  S.] 

588.  Little  important  as  are  the  symptoms  which  generally  occur  ini 
Simple  Fractures,  yet  may  they  be  very  serious  in  Compound  Fractures  (1).'. 

If  considerable  bruising  or  division  of  the  soft  parts  be  connected  witht 
fracture,  the  inflammation  is  always  very  great,  and  requires  strict  anti-  ■ 
phlogistic  treatment,  blood-letting,  leeches  (2),  cold  applications,  and  so< 
on,  together  with  the  simultaneous  use  of  opium,  if  very  severe  pain  and. 
other  nervous  symptoms  be  present  (3).  In  very  great  swelling  and  ten-j 
sion  soothing  applications  should  be  employed  (4).  , 

The  wounds  accompanying  fractures  are  either  consequent  on  the  ex-4 
ternal  violence,  or  on  the  bony  pieces  being  driven  through  the  soft  parts.sj 
In  the  former  case  the  setting  is  usually  not  connected  with  any  particulani 
difficulty,  and  the  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  sticking  plaster, n 
even  although  its  state  be  such  as  to  give  little  expectation  of  its  beings 
followed  by  quick  union.  In  the  latter  case  the  difficulty  of  setting  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  on  the  projection  of  the  pieces  ol^ 
bones,  as  well  as  on  their  direction.  The  wound  is  to  be  enlarged,  if  the« 
piece  of  bone  be  firmly  girt  by  it  (5)  ; the  exteasion  is  always  to  be  made, 
in  the  direction  of  the  proti’uded  bone,  till  the  broken  ends  no  longer 
overlap,  and  then  the  limb  is  to  be  put  in  its  straight  position.  If  the 
fracture  cannot  be  set  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  saw  oft’  the  protruding, 
pieces  of  bone  (6).  Splinters,  if  quite  loose,  must  be  removed ; thoses 
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which  still  remain  attached  must  be  pressed  into  their  place,  and  they 
should  only  be  removed  if  tliey  produce  inflammatory  nervous  symptoms 
or  abscesses  (7).  If  the  wound  suppurate  it  requires,  should  the  suppu- 
ration be  sliglit,  the  usual  treatment ; if  it  be  more  copious,  care  must  be 
taken  for  the  free  outlet  of  tlie  pus  either  by  sufficient  enlargement  of  the 
wound  or  incisions,  and  by  suitable  position  of  the  limb  every  collection 
and  burrowing  of  the  pus  must  be  prevented.  If,  during  suppuration, 
splinters  become  loose,  they  must  be  dextrously  removed  ; the  dressings 
must  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  quantity  of  pus  renders  it  necessary  (8). 

Injuries  of  large  vessels  in  open  wounds  are  of  little  consequence,  as 
they  maj"  be  tied,  either  at  once,  or  after  enlarging  the  wound.  Deeper- 
seated  vessels  are  generally  injured  by  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  blood 
collects  in  the  cellular  interspaces  of  the  limb.  In  this  case  the  wounded 
vessel,  or  if  that  be  not  possiljle,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above  the  wound 
should  be  laid  bare  by  a proper  incision  and  tied  (9). 

Mortification  may  take  place,  either  as  a consequence  of  a high  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  of  the  weakly  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  from  severe 
bruising  and  tearing  of  parts,  from  very  great  violence  employed  in  setting 
the  fracture,  or  from  too  tight  bandaging.  Sometimes  therefore  a strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  employed,  and  every  irritant  and  pressure 
removed.  Sometimes  strengthening  remedies  internally  and  externally 
must  be  used.  Opium  is  frequently  of  most  important  service  (10). 

In  delirium  nervosum  tremens^  which  occurs  particularly  in  old  persons, 
in  drunkards,  also  in  great  corporeal  irritability,  from  mental  emotions, 
severe  pain  and  so  on,  generally  two  or  three  days  after  the  accident,  but 
often  later,  during  suppuration  with  restlessness,  confused  ideas,  talkative- 
ness, screaming,  raging,  insensibility  to  pain,  .sleeplessness,  with  weak  or 
small,  soft  or  quickened  pulse,  opium  must  be  given  in  large  doses  till  the 
patient  is  kept  constantly  asleep  ; only  in  great  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  may  careful  blood-letting,  leeches  to  the  temples,  mustard  poul- 
tices, and  so  on,  be  previously  necessary.  I have  always  noticed  the  best 
effects  from  opium ; not  so  however  from  tartar  emetic  in  divided  doses, 
assafoetida,  valerian,  which  have  been  recommended  by  different  persons 
for  this  disease.  Spirituous  liquours  must  not  be  withdrawn  entirely  from 
drunkards  during  this  treatment.  If  sleep  do  not  take  place,  death  is  the 
consequence.  On  dissection  no  disease  is  found  (Dupuytren)  ; frequently 
there  is  exudation  on  the  arachnoid,  pus  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  (JjEGEr). 

[(1)  In  the  consideration  of  compound  fracture  it  must  be  carefully  remembered 
oi  a large  wound  with  fractured  hone  does  not  constitute  a compound 
fixture,  but  that  a fracture  is  only  compound  when  a wound,  however  small,  communicates 
with  it,  so  as  to  expose  the  broken  bone  to  the  air.  A fracture  with  a wound  may,  how- 
^ shorter  or  longer  period  compound,  by  this  communication  ’ being 
Mtabiished.  And  even  a simple  fracture,  where  the  soft  parts  are  very  thin  above  the 
broken  bone,  or  where  they  are  much  bruised,  may,  and  often  does  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  become  compound  ; or  the  same  result  may  be  produced  in  simple  frac- 
the  bone  be  broken  obliquely,)  either  by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  by 
im  ess  thrusting  the  broken  end  of  the  bone  through  the  skin,  almost 

*cTuThT  ^ accident,  of  which  I have  seen  instances,  and  one  from  the  latter 

icause  nut  very  lately. — j.  p.  s. 

second^wlf'^'*’'^^'’  fractures,”  observes  John  Hunter,  “ in  the  first  and 

The  grSatioLTr  and,  therefore,  the  third,  by  granulation,  takes  place. 

-ossififSoSu  l^i^rated  surfaces  take  on  an 

isive  inflLmmMi«  ’ ^ suppuration  is  always  more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  adhe- 

nflaramation,  so  that  it  extends  pretty  far,  and  consequently  the  callus  is  large 
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Hence  these  fractures  are  so  tedious  and  dangerous,  especially  when  in  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  their  usual  situation.  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  mischief  done  bv 
a compound  fracture ; the  loss  of  the  uniting  substance  by  the  wound,  and  the  loss  of  ' 
the  living  principle  to  what  remains  by  the  exposure,  are  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
first  process,  and  besides,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  sometimes  so  locked  together,  as  to 
require  to  be  sawed  off,  or  so  denuded  of  their  investing  membrane,  as  to  lose  their 
living  principle,  and  to  exfoliate,  as  the  dead  part  must  be  thrown  otf  before  the  wound 
can  heal.  This  sometimes  takes  six  or  eight  months,  and  is  so  extensive,  as  to  be  very 
dangerous.  The  inflammation  too  which  follows  the  accident  is  commonly  very  consi- 
derable, and  may  proceed  to  mortification.”  (pp.  508,  9.) 

Astley  Cooper  says ; — “ The  effect  which  compound  fracture  produces  on  the  consti- 
tution is  to  set  up  a violent  re-action,  so  as  to  bring  about  a restoration  of  the  injured 
part.  The  degree  of  this  effort  of  the  system  will  very  much  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  accident  is  treated ; and  I should  say  that  it  was  an  important  injury  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  plan  of  treatment  which  is  pursued ; for  if  you  are  careful 
in  the  management  of  the  case,  you  may  procure  adhesion  of  the  external  wound,  and 
thus  reduce  the  accident  to  the  state  of  a simple  fracture.”  (p.  644.) 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  fully  confirmed  by  even  the  most  limited  expe- 
rience ; and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  as  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  attempting 
to  unite  the  wound,  and  so  to  produce  a simple  fracture,  that  Miescheb  found  diflSculty, 
in  experimenting  upon  rabbits,  to  produce  suppuration  in  a compound  fracture.  “ I 
broke,”  says  he,  “ the  shin-bone  of  a rabbit  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  cutting  into  the 
soft  parts,  down  to  the  fracture,  endeavoured  to  excite  suppuration,  but  the  wound 
covered  with  a scab,  was  shortly  closed,  and  the  fracture  tmited  by  adhesion.  I then 
thrust  the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments  through  an  artificial  wound ; this,  however,  , 
failed  of  exciting  such  suppuration  as  1 wished,  the  projecting  part  ran  into  necrosis  , 
and  was  afterwards  thrown  off,  but  the  lips  of  the  external  wound  girt  tightly  around  . 
it,  were  covered  with  a crust,  and  the  cure  went  on  within  just  as  in  simple  fracture.  . 
At  length  I succeeded  according  to  my  wishes,  by  thrusting  a small  pencil  of  charpie  • 
through  the  external  wound  down  to  the  fracture,  and  there  leaving  it.”  (p.  219.) 

(2)  If  in  simple  fracture  general  blood-letting,  or  even  leeches  be  rarely  expedient, , 
in  compound  fracture,  at  least  in  towns,  they  should  never  be  resorted  to,  for  patients  i 
living  in  such  districts  have  not  sutficient  constitutional  power  to  admit  of  its  diini-  - 
nation  in  the  long  run,  although  it  might  seem  requisite  at  the  onset.  In  country  pra(5-  - 
tice,  however,  where  the  people  are  more  generally  healthy,  and  less  addicted  to  the  ? 
abuse  of  spirits  or  malt  liquor,  general  bleeding  is  sometimes  required,  but  should  i 
always  be  resorted  to  only  upon  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  case. 

(3)  As  regards  opium,  in  healthy  persons,  it  is  better  not  to  administer  it,  as  by  t 
affecting  the  head,  its  common  effect,  it  masks  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturb-j- 
ance,  and  renders  them  apparently  more  severe  than  they  really  are.  If,  however,  •, 
the  patient  be  of  drunken  habit,  and  there  be  reason  to  anticipate  an  attack  of  deli-  • 
riujn  treviens,  then  opium  must  be  resorted  to  as  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the « 
treatment. 

(4)  I always  prefer  poultices  of  warm  bread  and  water,  as  a tepid  evaporant,  accord-  i-j 
ing  to  Abernethy’s  method,  rather  than  cold  applications,  because  they  relieve  the  < 
tension  of  the  skin,  lessen  the  inflammatory  disposition,  do  not  retard  quick  union,  if  .t 
the  wound  be  disposed  to  it,  and  encourage  the  separation  of  sloughs,  and  the  production  ■ 
of  healthy  granulations,  if  the  skin  be  so  injured  as  not  to  unite  by  adhesion. 

(5)  Enlargement  of  the  wound  in  compound  fracture  should  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not  often  requisite  ; for  if  the  Surgeon  have  x 
a little  patience  and  dexterity,  a protruding  fracture  may  often  be  coaxed,  if  the  expr^r- 
sion  may  be  permitted,  to  recede  into  its  place,  when  force  is  quite  unavailing.  Should  i 
it,  however,  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  the  operator  should  carefully  select 
such  part  of  it  as  with  least  division  will  permit  the  return  of  the  bone. 

(6)  Sawing  off  the  protruding  portion  of  the  fracture  is  still  less  necessary  than.i 

enlargement  of  the  wound,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to  but  on  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  I believe  that  in  but  exceedingly  few  instances  its  needfulness  de^n^ 
rather  upon  the  incapable  conduct  of  the  medical  attendant  than  on  the  nature  of  the  • 
accident  itself.  ■ ^ t 

(7)  Loose  pieces  of  bone,  if  not  of  large  size,  but  lying  between  the  mam  parts  o 
the  fracture  and  near  the  surface,  especially  if  the  wound  be  large  and  there  be  rauc 
bruising,  are  best  removed  at  once,  as  they  rarely  unite,  and  commonly  keep  up  irnta- 
tion  till  they  are  tlirown  oft' ; not  unfrequently  also  they  prevent  the  union  of  the  main 
pieces,  and  render  amputation  necessary. 
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(S')  During  the  progress  of  compound  fractures,  abscesses  often  occur,  sometimes 
u.ar  to,  sometimes  more  distant  from,  the  wound.  If  after  a few  days  they  do  not  make 
their  way  to  the  wound,  and  empty  themselves  by  it,  or  if  after  having  so  done,  they 
burrow  beneath  the  skin,  it  is  best  to  puncture  them,  to  favour  the  ready  escape  of  the 
matter ; but  large  wounds  for  this  purpose  are  neither  necessary  nor  a.dvisable. 

(9)  Wounds  of  large  vessels  in  compound  fracture  are  not  of  so  little  consequence 
as  Chelius  thinks ; nor  is  either  tying  tliem  in  the  wound,  or  tying  the  trunk  above, 
so  lightly  to  be  undertaken  as  his  recommendation  would  seem  to  infer.  Active  arterial 
bleedin"  in  compound  fracture  is  always  a very  important  circumstance,  and  requires 
grave  consideration  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  The  first  point  to  be  determined 
IS  the  possibility  or  propriety  of  taking  up  the  vessel  in  the  wound.  If  the  bleeding 
orifice  be  e.vposed,  the  vessel  may  be  tied  above  and  below  the  wound,  if  it  be  only 
wounded ; but  if  it  be  torn  through,  both  ends  should,  if  possible,  be  tied,  as  unless  that 
be  done  there  is  no  certainty  that  bleeding  will  not  recur  from  the  untied  end  at  any 
time  that  the  general  wound  be  unhealed.  If  the  vessel  cannot  be  found  by  carefully 
and  gently  sponging  out  the  wound,  then  comes  the  question,  should  the  wound  be 
enlarged  in  the  direction  presumed  most  likely  to  discover  it  ? I think  not,  as  it  is 
commonly  a very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  proceeding,  the  torn  state  of  the  parts, 
and  the  efiusion  into  them,  rendering  the  discovery  of  the  vessel  very  difficult  and  often 
impossible ; besides  which,  the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  almost  certainly  ascertained  to 
be  so  deeply  situated  and  so  lodged,  that  it  cannot  be  got  at  frorti  the  wound,  even 
though  enlarged,  as  when  the  posterior  tibial  or  the  peroneal  artery  is  injured,  and  the 
wound  is  on  the  front  of  the  leg.  The  second  point  then  presents  itself,  that  of  tying 
the  principal  vessel  of  the  limb  above,  and  at  a distance  from  the  wound.  This  is  open 
to  two  objections,  first,  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  bleeding  not  recurring  when 
the  circulation  has  been  restored  by  the  collateral  branches,  under  which  circumstances 
the  patient  is  again  placed  in  the  same  dangerous  condition  as  originally ; second,  that 
there  is  always  fear  of  the  limb  becoming  gangrenous  from  the  supply  of  blood  having 
been  cut  off,  under  which  state  the  patient’s  recovery  can  only  be  hoped  for  by  having 
recourse  to  amputation  whilst  in  a most  unfavourable  condition. 

With  these  views,  it  seems  to  me  preferable,  if  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stopped  by 
taking  up  the  vessel  in  the  woimd  without  much  disturbance  of  the  injured  part,  to  am- 
putate the  limb  at  once,  as  being  the  safest  course  to  pursue ; for  if  there  be  much  groping 
in  the  wound,  it  will  most  assuredly  slough,  and  the  patient  suffer  severely  from,  if  not 
be  destroyed,  by  the  consequent  constitutional  irritation. 

(10)  Mortification  may  occur  at  almost  any  period  after  compound  fracture,  and  when 
setting  in  early,  most  commonly  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  bruising  and  tearing, 
which  the  constitution  feeling  it  has  not  power  to  repair,  makes  no  effort  towards  restora- 
tion, but  immediately  sets  about  throwing  it  off.  If  there  be  sufficient  strength,  the 
extent  of  the  slough  is  soon  defined  by  the  ulcerative  inflammation,  which  forms  a 
groove,  at  first  superficial,  and  then  gradually  deepening  and  following  the  dead  parts 
till  their  final  separation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sloughing  commences  below,  and 
the  skin  remains  for  a time  sound,  until  the  pressure  of  the  slough  and  pus,  with  which 
it  is  sodden,  causes  ulceration  for  its  discharge.  At  other  times  the  mortification  remains 
undefined,  and  from  day  to  day  continues  creeping  on  till  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
are  worn  out,  and  the  patient  sinks  from  the  accompanying  hectic  fever. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is,  in  these  cases,  of  the  first  importance  ; not  loading  the 
stomach  with  medicine,  but  judiciously  providing  it  with  easily  digestible  and  nutritious 
diet : strong  beef  tea  with  arrow-root,  blanc  manger,  jelly  without  acid,  eggs,  and  oysters 
,e : jjjg  j ]jave  often  induced  patients  to  take  when  nothing  else  would 


in  season ; 


be  taken.  The  patient’s  habits  in  regard  to  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  are  to  be  carefully 
nquired  into,  for  that  quantity  of  either  which,  with  moderate  persons,  would  be  con- 
“idered  large,  is  to  others  of  not  the  least  benefit.  I have  known  a pint  of  brandy  taken 
m the  course  of  the  day,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  a porter  through  safely  whose 
eg  had  been  amputated  for  compound  fracture.  A pint  of  wine,  or  four  or  six  ounces 
of  brandy,  or  three  or  four  pints  of  beer,  or  portions  of  all  three,  are  commonly  required 
in  our  treatment  of  these  cases  in  the  hospital.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  gin  or 
rum,  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  suit  him  better  than  any  thing 
he.  If  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  I prefer  good  porter  far  before  wine  or  spirits  ; the 
the  latter  are  scarcely  more  than  stimulating;  but  the  porter  is  less  stimulating. 
Its  effect  more  enduring,  and  the  large  quantity  of  mucilage  it  contains  renders  it  at  once 
-oth  victuals  and  drink,  and  affords  much  nutriment  to  the  constitution.  If  purging 
"me  on,  the  porter  must  be  omitted,  and  brandy  in  arrow-root  must  supply  its  place. 
As  to  external  applications,  simple  bread-and-water,  or  linseed-meal  poultices  are  best 
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■when  mortification  has  come  on ; and  if  there  be  offensive  smell,  a cloth  dipped  into 
solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  may  be  put  next  the  wound. — J.  F.  S.] 

589.  To  keep  tlie  limb  at  perfect  rest  and  firm  after  properly  .setting  ‘ 
the  fracture,  and  to  prevent,  at  every  readjustment  of  the  apparatus,  the 
easy  occurrence  of  motion  and  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
various  means  have  been  proposed,  which  when  once  applied  are  to  remain 
till  the  cure  be  perfected. 

Larkey  (a)  describes  the  following  as  the  best  treatment  for  compound  (as  well  as 
for  simple)  fractures.  After  enlarging  the  wound  if  necessary,  the  effused  blood  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  be  squeezed  out,  any  wounded  vessel  tied,  and  the  setting  adjusted, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  steadied  with  some  perforated 
strips  of  linen  spread  with  ung.  stgracis,  and  with  soft  charpie  and  compresses  over- 
spread with  a glutinous  tonic  liquor,  as  wine  or  camphorated  acid,  mixed  with  white  of 
egg.  These  compresses  must  surround  the  whole  limb  so  closely  that  not  the  least  space 
is  to  be  left  between  them,  and  so  that  they  should  produce  equal  pressure  on  all  sides ; 
the  usual  splints  may  be  profitably  applied.  After  the  application  of  a sufficient  numlier 
of  compresses  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage  (which  is  preferable  to  Scultetus’s)  should 
be  put  on.  This  dressing  must  be  reapplied  once  or  twice  before  the  completion  of  the 
cure,  and  the  secretion  of  the  wound  which  has  filtered  through  must  be  removed  with 
a sponge.  This  treatment  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  frequent  and  always 
dangerous  movements  which  occur  in  the  often  necessary  renewal  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tentive  apparatus.  But  we  obtain  the  same  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  contrivance 
subsequently  to  be  described,  for  permanent  extension,  by  which  also  the  injury  is  pre- 
vented arising  from  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  wound  and  loosened  splinters  of  ' 
bone,  especially  at  a hot  time  of  year.  This  mode  of  treatment,  viz.,  the  undisturbed 
application  of  the  apparatus,  is  common  with  the  Spanish  military  Surgeons,  and  may  be  ■ 
also  employed  in  gun-shot  wounds  (6),  and  so  on.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  plaker  ■ 
of  Paris  apparatus,  with  which  the  whole  broken  limb  is  enveloped,  and  as  it  becomes  i 
firm  it  serves  instead  of  splints  and  every  kind  of  bandage;  and  by  making  aperture^j, 
either  at  first  or  subsequently,  in  the  hardened  mass,  the  wounds  and  so  on  can  be  : 
attended  to  (c). 

Seutin  (d)  envelopes  the  whole  limb  in  the  ordinary  way  with  Scultetus’s  bandage, , 
which  he  smears  with  starch  paste,  then  applies  a second  Scuetetus’s  bandage  over  it, , 
and  repeats  the  starching ; two  pasteboard  splints  softened  in  warm  water  and  also  > 
smeared  with  starch  are  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  leg,  and  fastened  with  a third  Scdltb-  - 
Tus’s  bandage,  which  is  also  smeared  over  with  starch.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  r 
extremity,  the  limb  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a circular  bandage  smeared  with  starch, , 
over  which  softened  pasteboard  splints  are  applied,  which  are  to  be  fastened  with  another  r 
circular  bandage,  and  this  again  smeared  with  starch.  When  his  apparatus  has  dried, , 
it  becomes  so  firm  that  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  cannot  be  displaced  by  the  motions  s 
of  the  limb,  which  even  the  patient  himself  can  move  from  time  to  time ; in  fractures  of  i 
the  lower  limbs  he  can,  after  some  time,  even  walk  with  the  apparatus.  The  apparatns  i 
must  always  be  applied  before  much  swelling  comes  on,  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  several  fractures. 

[Some  Surgeons  have  great  preference  for  the  several  fracture-apparatus  of  Ames-  f 
BURY  (e),  the  general  principle  of  which  in  those  for  the  lower  limbs  is  to  make  one  parti 
of  the  limb  form  a point  of  resistance  from  whence  extension  can  be  made  and  kept  up  at  ii 
the  opposite  end  without  other  aid  than  the  machine  itself.  This  having  been  done  so  o 

(/i)  Memoiresurune  nouvellemanieredereduire 
ou  do  trailer 'les  Fractures  des  Membres  com- 
.pliques  de  Plaies ; in  the  Journal  Complementaire 
du  Uictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  January, 

1825,  p.  193. 

Larrey,  F.  H.,  Traitement  des  Fractures  des 
Membres  par  FApparcil  inamovible.  Paris,  1842. 

4to. 

Koch,  L.,  UeberBehandlung:  mit  Wunden  com- 
plicirter  Knochenbniche ; in  Journal  von  GbaKfe 
n.  WAI.THEB,  vol.  xiii.  p.  5G4. 

Balling,  uber  Complicirte  Fracturen ; ib.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  1. 

{b)  Koche  ct  Sanson,  Elemens  de  Pathologic 
Medico-Chirurgicnle.  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 
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as  to  bring  the  frachired  ends  of  the  bone  into  proper  place,  the  splints  attached  th? 
apparatus  are  adjusted  to  the  limb,  and  having  been  properly  fastened,  there  is  httle 
possibility  of  displacement  from  ■whatever  posture  may  be  chosen  to  put  the  h^b  in. 
n the  apparatus  for  the  upper  limb,  the  weight  of  the  arm  principally  keeps  up  the  ex- 
tension ; but  the  steadiness  of  the  fracture  is  especially  provided  for  by  an  angular  splint 
applied  in  front  of  both  upper  and  fore-arm.  These  contrivances  are  very  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  will  occasionally  be  advantageous  when  most  ofber 
attempts  fail ; but  I think  they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  complicity,  which 
requires  especial  instruction  to  understand,  so  as  to  apply  them  properly ; for  otherwise 
they  are  not  merely  useless,  but  injurious,  by  the  unequal  and  misplaced  pressure  they 
produce,  the  result  of  which  very  commonly  is,  tiresome  sores ; and  for  their  cure^  it 
is  often  necessary  to  free  the  limb  entirely  from  any  apparatus.  They  have  also  the  in- 
convenience, especially  those  for  the  lower  limbs,  of  rarely  being  capable  of  proper  ad- 
justment, on  acount  of  the  variety  of  people’s  size,  to  more  than  two  or  three  persons ; 
ind  hence  at  least  half-a-dozen  sets  of  various  length  should  be  always  at  hand,  which 
in  country  practice  cannot  be  expected,  where  also  there  is  little  probability  of  pro- 
perly repairing  the  apparatus,  in  case  of  breaking  or  disarrangement. 

I must  confess  that  I consider  the  more  simple  are  the  means  employed  for  treating 
either  simple  or  compound  fracture  the  better.  The  starched  and  gummed  bandages 
nave  rendered  this  part  of  surgical  practice  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient ; but  if  the  Sur- 
^n  prefer  wooden  splints,  he  can  always  readily  furnish  himself,  with  or  without 
;he  aid  of  a carpenter,  with  pieces  of  deal  about  three  inches  wide  and  the  sixth  of  an 
nch  thick,  which  he  can  cut  to  the  requisite  length  for  the  limb  on  which  the  splints  are 
o be  applied.  These  together  with  pads  and  bandages  are  sufficient  for  the  treatment 
)f  almost  every  fracture,  either  simple  or  compound ; for  the  Surgeon  will  do  well  to 
•emember  that  the  well-doing  of  the  case  depends  rather  on  the  way  in  which  he  ad- 
usts  the  apparatus,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  than  on  the  gimcrackery  with  which 
ome  mechanical  Surgeons  are  fond  of  furnishing  it. — J.  F.  S.] 


[589.*  After  the  protruding  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  have  been  drawn 
ack,  so  far  as  possible,  into  their  natural  place,  the  choice  of  position  in 
hich  the  limb  should  be  put,  is  the  next  point  for  determination.  To 
lis  the  Surgeon  is  directed  by  the  situation  of  the  wound,  it  being  neces- 
ry  that  the  limb  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  so  that  the  daily  or  more 
equent  dressings  may  be  effected  without  its  being  disturbed  ; but  if,  as 
>metimes  happens,  this  cannot  be  avoided,  that  the  position  should  be 
ich  as  should  pennit  dressing  with  least  movement.  Practical  experience 
in  alone  specially  guide  the  Surgeon  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this 
bject ; but  the  general  rule  is,  so  to  place  the  limb  that  if  suppuration  be 
cpected,  the  pus  may  have  the  opportunity  of  escaping  as  it  is  secreted 
om  the  wound,  and  not  the  probability  of  burrowing,  which  materially 
iterferes  with  the  cure,  and  wastes  the  constitutional  powers,  by  the  irri- 
ition  it  keeps  up.  The  choice  of  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  the 
peatment  of  the  case  must  also,  in  many  instances,  materially  depend  upon 
ne  seat  and  extent  of  the  wound  ; for  though  the  practitioner  may  have 
preference  for  one  kind  over  another,  he  will  be  much  disappointed 
' he  expect  that  one  apparatus  and  one  position  is  suitable  on  all  occa- 
ons. 

Having  determined  the  position,  and  prepared  the  apparatus  which  he 
|is  selected,  the  fracture  is  immediately  to  be  put  up  ; and  this,  it  will  be 
oserved,  is  a very  remarkable  difference  from  the  treatment  recommended 
simple  fracture.  But  in  compound  fracture,  the  swelling,  if  it  at  all 
^cur,  IS  but  slight,  as  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  readily  escapes  by  the 


and  more  readily  if  the  wound  be  large,  so  that  there  is  little 
P tear  of  mischief  from  the  increase  of  the  swelling  tightening  the  bandaj 
Jif  causing  the  inconvenient  squeezing  of  the  limb,  which  happens  in  simple 


swelling  tightening  the  bandages  ' 
, * o - - limb,  which  happens  in  simple 

Itairmn^n,  apparatus  be  immediately  put  on.  The  great  object  in 
' . vL  fracture  is  to  render  it,  as  soon  as  possible,  simple,  by  healino- 
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the  external  wound,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  steadying  the  broken 
bone,  as  well  as  the  soft  parts,  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  apj>a- 
ratus  ; which  done,  the  limb  is  to  be  put  into  the  position  determined  on, 
and  so  propped  by  pillows,  or  fixed  by  bandages  to  convenient  parts  of  the 
bedstead,  that  all  motion  should  be  guarded  against.  The  wound  now 
alone  remains  to  be  dressed ; and  Astley  CooPEa  says : — “ If  there  be 
a slight  haemorrhage,  do  not  be  searching  for  a small  vessel,  but  place  a 
little  lint  over  the  wound,  and  by  making  gentle  pressure  on  it  you  may 
easily  suppress  the  haemorrhage.  Next  bring  the  integuments  as  neatly 
over  the  parts  as  you  can,  and  dip  a dossil  of  lint  in  the  blood  and  put  i: 
on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  irritates  the  least  of  any  application  1 
know  of,  and  appears  to  approach  the  nearest  of  any  other  to  the  naturju 
covering  of  the  parts.  In  this  way  the  wound  unites  by  the  adhesive  i)ro< 
cess,  and  the  union  of  the  bone  goes  on  as  in  simple  fracture,  and  is  curec 
in  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  which  would  be  required  if  the  wound  weni 
allowed  to  be  filled  by  granulations.”  (p.  646.)  I must  confess  I prefe* 
some  slips  of  sticking  plaster  to  the  dossil  of  lint  over  the  wound,  fol 
as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  surface  of  the  wound  immediately  unites  b’l 
adhesion,  although  the  parts  below  may,  the  oozing  serum,  or  the  pm 
which  speedily  forms,  is  confined  under  the  hard  crust  of  the  lint,  am 
certainly  produces  a sore,  which  will  be  deep,  according  to  the  quantity 
confined  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  soon  manages  to  find  its  wai 
out  between  the  interstices  of  the  plaster,  and  thus  this  inconvenience  i i 
avoided. 

It  is  also  advisable,  in  compound  fracture,  to  cover  the  fractured  limni 
with  a piece  of  linen  dipped  in  an  evaporating  lotion  of  spirits  of  winc< 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  water,  a fourth  of  each  of  the  formew 
and  two-fourths  of  the  latter  ; and  the  linen  should  be  re-w'etted  by  gentlri 
squeezing  a sponge  over  it  as  often  as  it  dries.  For  the  more  effectuat 
cooling  of  the  limb,  a cradle  should  be  put  over  it,  over  which  merely  t j 
sheet  is  to  be  thrown.  And  this  is  no  trifling  part  of  the  treatment,  for  i i 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  a heap  of  bed-clothes  be  put  upon  the  cradhi 
on  the  plea  of  the  patient  feeling  cold,  all  evaporation  is  put  a stop  to,  tbl 
limb  is  put  in  a steam-bath,  and  might  as  well  be  wrapped  up  in  a poultio  j 
The  patient’s  feelings  as  to  temperature  should  not  be  overlooked ; th; 
body  and  other  limbs  should  be  covered  so  as  to  render  him  comfortabli 
warm,  but  the  injured  limb  must  only  have  the  cradle  and  a singj 
sheet. 

Even  if  the  wound  in  the  skin  be  torn  and  its  edges  shreddy,  a conditlc.' 
far  from  uncommon,  it  is  always  best  to  attempt  its  union  by  adhesion,  f<‘ 
though  the  whole  may  not  unite,  very  commonly  a large  portion  of  it  wil 
and  the  danger  of  the  injury  will  be  proportionally  diminished. 

But  if  the  wound  be  much  bruised,  together  with  the  tearing,  there  • 
little  hope  of  union  by  adhesion,  and  therefore  either  a poultice  aloi  i 
should  be  at  once  applied,  or  two  or  three  adhesive  straps  apart  and;  j 
poultice  over  them,  which  must  be  changed  three  or  four  times  a day.  i 

In  those  cases  where  adhesion  is  attempted,  the  dressings  should  not  I i 
removed  unless  the  patient  complain  of  pain  in  the  wound,  either  accor  t 
panied  or  not  with  surrounding  inflammation.  If  the  case  go  on  well,  the 
is  rarely  uneasiness  till  after  four  or  five  days ; the  dressings  should  fh< 
be  removed,  after  having  been  moistened  by  the  application  of  a wet 
tice  for  a few  hours  ; and  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound, 
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last  tlien  be  determined  wlietlier  adhesive  plaster  is  to  be  continued  or 
oultice  applied,  which  latter  is  necessary  if  the  wound  look  angry  and 
lou"hy,  and  must  be  continued  till  it  shall  have  become  quiet  and  suppurate 
imlly,  when  it  may  be  dressed  either  with  plaster  or  ointment  as  may  seem 
lost  suitable.  I liave,  however,  often  known  the  wound  unite  at  once, 
rithout  a second  dressing  being  needed.  , 

I need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  Surgeon,  in  the  treatment  of  this  injury, 
lould  most  carefully  avoid  meddling  or  prying  into  what  is  going  on, 
nless  the  patient  complain  of  uneasiness  or  pain.  Pie  should  attentively 
atch  from  day  to  day,  that  the  limb  retain  generally  the  position  in  which 
. was  placed  ; and  if  it  have  become  materially  displaced,  it  must  be  put 
) rights  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  care,  and  such  additional  pre- 
iutions  taken  as  to  prevent  a recurrence.  Especial  inquiry  should  also 
e daily  made  as  to  the  fitting  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
iirging  in  of  the  edge  or  corner  of  a splint  or  any  other  part  of  the  appa- 
itus ; and  if  such  have  commenced,  to  relieve  it,  partially  loosening  the 
:raps  so  as  to  insinuate  gently  with  a spatula  or  probe  some  lint,  wadding, 
r soft  linen.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  often  followed  by  tiresome  sores, 
jquiring  sometimes  the  complete  removal  of  the  apparatus,  which  disturbs 
le  progress  of  the  cure,  or  even,  as  I have  seen,  causes  the  loss  of  the 
mb,  and  even  of  life. 

It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  the  great  maxim  in  the 
■eatment  of  compound  fracture  is,  “ to  leave  well  alone,”  instead  of 
;tempting  to  do  better. — J.  f.  s. 


“ The  only  peculiarity  in  compound  fracture,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ by  which  it 
fiFers  from  other  lacerated  wounds,  is  the  breach  of  continuity  of  the  bone,  which  admits 
motion  in  the  part  where  none  was  intended.  This  singularity  it  is  which  requires 
peculiarity  in  the  treatment,  as  this  motion  and  the  operations  of  nature  are  in  contra- 
ction to  each  other.  A variety  of  inventions  have  been  employed  to  prevent  this 
otion ; but  the  dressing  of  the  wound  every  day  counteracts  the  effect  of  every  inven- 
5n  that  has  been  thought  of,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  dress  the  sore  without 
otion.  [Since  Hunter’s  time,  as  has  just  been  shown,  many  very  efficient  contrivances 
ive  been  hit  upon,  by  which  this  inconvenience,  or  rather  actual  ill,  is  avoided. — j.  f.  s.] 
t first  the  part  is  generally  put  into  a poultice  ; but  changing  this  must  give  consider- 
)le  movement.  Instead  of  a poultice,  I would  lay  the  leg  or  arm  in  cloths,  doubled 
veral  times,  and  wetted  with  goulard,  and  lap  them  over  so  as  to  come  into  contact, 
ijhese  should  be  wetted  occasionally,  and  continued  until  the  inflammation  is  over  and 
'.e  suppuration  takes  place.  * * * The  time  of  union  of  a compound  fracture  is  neces- 
rily  much  longer  than  that  of  a simple  fracture,  from  the  processes  they  have  to  go 
rough,  and  is  very  uncertain  ; but  the  union  of  the  bones  is  generally  effected  long 
|!fore  the  external  wound  is  healed  up,  for  whatever  retards  the  cure  of  the  bone  retards 
iso  the  cure  of  the  sore.  When  granulations  have  been  formed,  and  bony  union  is  late 
|i  taking  place,  and  the  wound  is  healed  up,  or  nearly  so,  it  should  be  treated  like  a 
•mple  fracture  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  gentle  pressure  is  of  use,  as  walking, 
tith  a nmchine  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  body ; here  necessity  acts  as  a stimulus  for 
;)ny  union  to  form. 

“ Compound  fractures  do  not  always  take  on  the  bony  union ; but  there  is  never  a 
.ant  of  soft  union,  as  there  is  at  times  in  simple  fractures,  and  therefore  new  joints  are 
!ver  formed,  as  they  are  sometimes  when  simple  fractures  do  not  unite  by  the  first  or 
cond  modes  of  union.”  (p.  509.) 

With  regard  to  the_  union  of  compound  fractures,  Astley  Cooper  observes : — “ The 
I ultimately  the  same,  but  in  the  one  kind  of  injury  ossific  matter  is 

» posited  m cartilage,  wRAout  a suppurative  process,  and  in  the  other  with  it.  If  you 
' f ilowffig*'way'^  adhesion,  it  is  brought  about  by  granulation,  and  in  the 

poured  out,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  vessels 
a undirwr  membrane  and  the  periosteum,  instead  of  being  confined  in  the  sur- 

g structures,  passes  off  by  the  external  wound : yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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this  efFused  blood  has  no  share  in  producing  union  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  as  it 
becomes  after  a few  days  entirely'  absorbed.  Next  there  is  a fluid  poured  out  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone  which  separates  the  periosteum  from  the  surface  of  the 
hone,  for  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  beyond  the  place  w'here  the  bone  is  frac-' 
tured.  This  fluid  does  not  cause  a laceration  of  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum,  but  rathei 
an  elongation  of  them.  Now  here  is  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound fracture ; for,  in  the  former,  the  fluid,  after  accumulating  for  a day  or  two,. 
becomes  in  a great  measure  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  adhesive  matter  is  pouredi 
out  in  its  stead,  but  in  the  latter  a suppurative  process  is  established,  and  granulations 
arise  from  the  broken  surfaces.  In  these  granulations  cartilage  becomes  deposited,  and< 
continues  to  be  formed  for  some  time  ; the  discharge  of  pus  gradually  diminishes,  and< 
in  compound  fracture  cartilage  continues  to  be  formed  until  about  the  twentieth  day.i 
It  is  deposited  between  the  internal  surface  of  the  periosteum  and  the  external  surfaced 
of  the  bone.  At  the  place  where  the  fractured  ends  are  brought  into  contact,  tho( 
periosteum  becomes  absorbed  and  cartilage  is  deposited  between  them,  in  which  patches' 
of  bony  matter  are  formed,  and  these,  when  completed,  are  covered  by  an  extension  o'> 
the  original  periosteum.  * * * * Under  the  granulations  arising  from  the  cancellatec-i 
structure  cartilage  is  also  found,  and  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  day  them 
are  bony  patches  deposited  in  the  cartilage.  It  is  by  the  accumulation  of  these  patchew 
that  ossific  union  gradually  takes  place.  A compound  fracture  is  necessarily  slower  ii;i 
its  progress  towards  recovery,  from  the  causes  just  explained,  than  a simple  fractureij 
and  the  union  is  frequently  retarded  by  exfoliations  of  bone,  which  will  often  take  uj 
a tedious  time  to  separate, . and  keep  up  considerable  irritation.  Three  months  may  Wi 
considered  a short  time  for  the  union  of  a compound  fracture  to  take  place ; sometimeM 
the  accident  is  not  recovered  from  in  nine  months,  and  occasionally  not  even  in  twelve.' . 
(p.  644-46.) 

The  following  is  the  summary  which  Mieschee  gives  of  his  experiments  on  rabbitii 
to  ascertain  the  processes  under  which  suppurating  fractures  are  united : — 

“ If  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  suppurating  fractures  be  comr 
pared  with  those  noticed  in  simple  fractures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  and  way  o, 
cure  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  The  soft  parts  swell,  coalesce,  and  together  form  i 
capsule  around  the  fracture,  from  the  internal  surface  of  which,  and  from  the  medulld. 
although  from  the  latter,  according  to  circumstances,  not  always,  a new  substance  pro. 
ceeds,  and  when  sprung  from  both,  at  length  envelopes  the  several  fragments  untiet" 
together ; whence  it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  the  same  substance  as  that  which  I havn 
called  intermediate.  At  a subsequent  period,  as  seen  in  the  fourth  experiment,  thiv 
substance  produces  a sort  of  fibro-cellulous  membrane,  easily  separable  from  the  othen 
soft  parts,  and  comparable  with  the  periosteum,  which,  in  simple  fractures,  is  presentee 
as  the  recent  investing  callus ; this,  therefore,  is  the  only  difference,  that  in  the  fracturw 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  pus  is  formed,  and  the  new  substance  at  its  commence? 
ment  presents  the  appearance  of  granulations.  The  substance  of  the  callus  which  fiUi 
up  the  medullary  cavity  is  produced  by  simple  exudation,  as  in  simple  fractures,  anw 
no  less  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  external  callus,  by  which  the  periosteum  still  adherer 
to  the  bone,  produced  by  simple  exudation ; but  so  soon  as  the  callus  has  stretche«i 
beyond  that  part,  the  rest  is  formed  by  the  granulations  growing  with  a secretion  c 
pus.  Why  all  these  formations  should  proceed  more  slowly  is  easily  understood,  frojn 
the  circumstances  generically  connected  with  suppurative  inflammation.  I 

“ However,  there  is  this  very  great  difference  between  the  cure  of  simple  and  suppw 
rating  fractures,  that  in  the  latter  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  bared,  and  that  th  i 
evolution  of  the  later  callus  takes  place  ou  them ; but  in  the  third  and  fourth  experi- 
ments there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  bared  parts  of  the  bone  were  dead,  because  ver  ^ 
decided  marks  of  incipient  exfoliation  existed;  and  in  the  other  experiments,  the  whiti 
colour  of  the  bone  showed  the  presence  of  necrosis.  On  the  one  side  only  would  ther  i 
be  necrosis,  if  the  other,  as  it  seemed,  had  not  been  at  first  deprived  of  periosteum  s 
but  the  entire  extremity  of  the  fracture  would  be  involved  if  the  periosteum  had  bee< 
torn  from  its  whole  circumference.  If  the  medulla  remained  healthy  to  the  edges  c- 1 
the  fracture,  the  necrosis  would  attack  only  the  surface  of  tlie  bone,  but  if  the  medalk  > 
killed  as  it  seemed  by  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  were  destroyed  tliroughout  th  I 
whole  bone,  so  far  as  the  medulla  was  dead  the  necrosis  would  be  seen.  The  splintci  i 
had  arranged  themselves ; those  which  were  entirely  separated,  were,  as  might  b ■ 
expected,  not  contained  in  the  callus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  still  adhered  by  one  part  to  th 
periosteum,  new  bony  substance  proceeded  from  them,  and  that  surface  of  them  towarc  ' 
the  cavity  filled  with  pus,  was  alone  dead,  just  as  the  hared  ends  of  the  fragments. 

“ How  the  cure  proceeded  after  the  separation  of  the  necrosis  I am  sorry  I cannot  fro>  ' 
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)servation  state,  as  my  experiments  were  not  continued  sutRciently  long ; but  what 
ore  is  needed  can  be  easily  supplied  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  observed  about 
jcrosis.  It  would,  however,  happen,  that  after  the  dead  part  was  separated  and  thrown 
F,  tlie  bone  would  be  covered  with  granulations,  which  growing,  would  by  degrees  be 
inverted  into  cartilaginous  and  bony  substance,  producing  what  call  the  secondaky 
iLLL's,  and  at  length  be  united  with  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

“ Rut  this  very  point,  that  the  parts  of  the  fragments  bared  of  periosteum  pass  into 
crosis  seems  to  be  greatly  impeached,  because  practical  Surgery  in  suppurating 
actures  should  propound  that  the  prognosis  is  bad  from  the  first;  for  although  I 
ould  pass  over  that  in  such  fractures  the  first  callus  proceeds  much  more  slowly,  and 
jnseiiuently  that  arising  on  both  fragments  does  not  so  readily  unite,  the  latter  callus 
hich  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  fragments  uniting  firmly  together,  is  completely 
ibegun  until  necrosis  has  ceased.  Rut  this  separation  is  often  effected  too  late ; the 
rmation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  intermediate  substance,  as  it  were  proceeds  more  and 
ore,  whilst  the  necrosis  ceases  to  be  separated,  and  between  the  extremities  forms  dense 
umbranous  investments,  pretty  closely  enveloping  the  broken  ends,  as  seen  in  the  fourth 
periraent.  The  exfoliation  being  completed  the  granulations  at  length  spring  up,  and 
ortly  coalesce  with  these  investments : the  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  kept 
I by  the  necrosis  alone,  soon  ceases,  and  cicatrization  takes  place ; therefore  not  only 
there  a loss  of  the  substance,  but  even  that  by  which  the  lost  substance  of  the  bone 
repaired,  is  removed.  Hence  either  the  bony  junction  of  the  fragments  is  effected 
^ the  first  callus  alone,  and  therefore  the  union  is  little  firm  ; or  the  fragments  are 
erely  contained  Jn  fibro-cellulous  investments,  and  a spurious  joint,  as  it  is  called,  is 
rraed. 

“ From  the  fewer  experiments  I have  made,  I certainly  dare  not  conclude  that  the 
rts  of  fragments  bared  of  periosteum,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bathed  in  pus,  always  die, 
,d  that  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Gendrin,  that  “ these  parts  are  softened,  changed 
to  red  tissue,  and  covered  with  granulations,”  is  entirely  refuted ; for  what  is  alleged 
this  writer  from  experiments,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  manner  of  his  narra- 
in,  seems  no  less  to  be  depended  on,  although  he  has  not  stated  what  the  experiments 
ere.  Besides,  my  experiments  on  full-grown  rabbits  were  not  sufiiciently  numerous, 
at  any  thing  could  always  be  certainly  collected  from  them.  But  they  so  agreed 
gether,  as  also  entirely  with  those  which  I have  elsewhere  noticed  of  acute  inflamma- 
)n  of  bone,  that  I cannot  but  at  present  rather  doubt,  that  softening  and  swelling, 
hich  almost  every  one  agrees  existing  in  inflamed  bones,  and  hence  I am  disposed 
Teafter  to  follow  this  matter  further. 

“ It  is  doubtless  very  remarkable  that  Gendrin,  Breschet,  Meding,  and  Kortdm, 
ake  not  the  least  mention  of  the  necrosis  which  exists  in  suppurating  fractures.  Mar- 
ques (a  j had  distinctly  stated  that  the  first  callus  could  not  be  produced  in  suppurating 
actures  of  bones,  as  the  extremities  of  the  fragments,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  the 
reatest  part  of  them  exfoliated.  Most  other  writers  speak  only  incidentally  and  without 
eamess  on  this  point ; thus  for  example  Bell  says  large  portions  of  bone  separate, 
IYER  that  granulations  spring  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  sometimes  whilst  ex- 
'liation  proceeds,  and  sometimes  when  it  does  not.  In  observations  relating  to  the 
re  of  compound  fractures,  in  the  Surgical  Journals  edited  by  Richter,  Langenbech, 
rakfe  and  Walther,  I have  at  present  found  few  in  which  it  is  not  stated,  that  single 
jlinters,  and  often  indeed  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  are  thrown  off;  in 
ost  I have  found  distinct  mention  of  separated  necroses,  nor  did  it  seem  doubtful  but 
at  the  splinters  also  above  mentioned  should  be  referred  to  the  necrosis.  It  folloivs 
at  necrosis  exists  in  suppurating  fractures,  if  not  always  and  necessarily,  yet  doubtless 
: the  greater  number.  But  indeed  since  necrosis  itself  is  to  be  considered  the  main 
use  why  compound  fractures  are  either  but  little  firm,  or  entirely  unconsolidated,  and 
nwrosis  arises  not  so  much  from  the  injury  (mechanical)  of  the  bone  itself  as  from 
le  disturbance  of  the  first  intention,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  whether,  often  by 
■Siting  the  external  wound,  and  converting  the  compound  into  simple  fracture,  which 
ontaneously  happens  in  rabbits  by  the  formation  of  - a scab,  care  might  not  be  taken 
should  not  die?  Whether  by  a proper  treatment  the  prominent  parts  of 
e bone  having  been  accurately  adjusted,  or  as  circumstances  might  require  cut  off 
tn  a saw,  the  lips  of  the  wound  united,  and  more  violent  iiiflarnmation  prevented, 
at  may  not  be  effected  by  art  in  man  which  in  certain  animals  is  done  by  nature  ?”' 

. 223-25.)^ 
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count  of  the  severity  of  the  injury,  if  the  bone  be  broken  into  many  pieces,  ilii 
ihe  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  nerves,  and  important  vessels  be  injur^r 
the  joint-ends  of  the  bone  split,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  destroyedi, 
so  that  mortification  may  be  predicted  with  certainty  ; 2,  for  mortijicu 
tion  ; and,  3,  because  of  profuse  suppuration,  which  exhausts  the  power;  i 
of  the  patient. 

f Of  the  three  conditions,  mentioned  by  CnELms,  under  ■which  amputation  is  necessap* 
in  Compound  Fracture,  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  decision  on  all  require* 
great  attention  and  practical  experience,  yet  the  first  is  most  important,  as  it  involve, 
the_  question  of  immediate  amputation,  a point  upon  which  Surgeons  do  not  agree,  bu 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  patient.  To  prove  the  fact  of  this  diiierenai 
of  opinion  I quote  the  opinions  of  the  two  first  Surgeons  of  our  time,  Astley  (Joopeb 
and  John  Abernethy,  at  whose  feet  the  greater  number  of  English  Surgeons  of  twentj' 
years’  practice  have  had  the  privilege  to  sit,  and  whose  opinions,  as  the  most  distinguish^ 
disciples  of  the  school  of  John  Hunter,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of.' 
and  still  continue  more  or  less  to  influence  the  practice  of  Surgery  throughout  Grea* 
Britain. 

Astley  Cooper,  after  enumerating  the  various  conditions  of  compound  fractntt; 
which  require  amputation,  says : — “ If  it  will  be  necessary  to  amputate  in  a few  dayi; 
after  the  accident,  then  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  If  you  amputate  at  one  hou)i 
after  the  accident,  the  patient  will  do  better  than  if  you  leave  it  twelve  hours.  For  thrs 
reason ; if  you  amputate  immediately,  the  constitution  has  but  one  shock  to  sustain,  aw; 
in  general  rallies  much  better  than  when  the  amputation'  is  delayed;  but  if  you  leavu 
it  eight  or  twelve  hours  there  is  a great  degree  of  irritation  previously  setup.  Tl»i 
loss  of  blood  is  rather  a favourable  circumstance  than  otherwise  to  precede  the  operation  i 
The  persons  in  whom  these  operations  succeed  the  least  are  such  as  are  loaded  witii 
adipose  matter ; if  you  leave  the  limb,  the  constitutional  irritation  runs  so  high  that  r 
generally  destroys  life,  and  if  you  amputate  they  frequently  die  in  twenty-four  honi* 
after  the  operation  from  the  constitution  being  unable  to  bear  the  shock  which  tha\ 
operation  produces.”  (p.  680.) 

Abernethy  was  decidedly  averse  to  immediate  amputation,  and  was  accustomed  ti 
state  his  opinion  on  this  point,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  (a) : — “ If  there  is  mud 
injury,  sloughing  will  come  on,  and  we  must  then  consider  whether  the  patient  can  hav»' 
his  limbs  saved,  or  whether  amputation  is  required.  And  then  we  are  in  an  awkward; 
predicament ; but  I have  no  fear  that  Surgeons  will  be  in  a hurry  to  cut  off  limbs ; thej 

recollect  that  people  will  talk  of  it,  and  say,  “ I wish had  been  imder  my  SurgeW' 

he  would  have  saved,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to  save  his  limb,”  so  that  self-interest  wil 
make  Surgeons  attentive  as  possible  to  preserve  limbs.  In  Surgery  we  must  do  as  wci 
would  be  done  by,  and  then  we  shall  be  acquitted  at  the  grand  tribunal.  I should  U 
very  shy  of  amputating,  because  I have  seen  many  cases  which,  though  it  was  sail:; 
they  would  not  do  well,  recovered.  Ask  the  old  Surgeons,  men  who  have  seen  much  o 
hospital  practice,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  what  I say  is  the  case.  I hold  that  if  theni 
is  not  much  likelihood  to  inflammation  or  slough,  we  ought  to  give  the  patient  a chanci 
for  the  salvation  of  his  limb.  We  have  no  warrant  for  lopping  oflf  parts  of  another 
person’s  body  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder,  of  the  whole.  * * * I an  J 
averse  to  sudden  amputations,  for  there  is  a shock  already  imparted  to  the  constitutioni 
by  the  accident,  and  another  is  given  to  it  by  the  operation,  and  they  often  die  of  tbt ' 
amputation  itself;  but  even  if  not,  at  any  rate  we  have  a tremendous  story,  the  muscle; 
retract,  the  bone  sticks  out  and  exfoliates,  and  the  case  is  a discredit  to  you.  Then; 
have  been  numbers  of  cases  of  compound  fracture  since  I have  been  in  this  (St.  Bar. 
tholomew’s)  Hospital,  but  they  have  all  done  well,  except  where  amputation  has  beei  s 
performed,  not  a single  case  had  a good  stump,  and  many  died.  Two  men,  however,  whi 
had  their  limbs  broken  did  well.  * * * It  appears  that  in  amputations  tiiose  below  th< 
knee  do  worst,  those  in  the  thigh  do  better,  and  those  of  the  arm  best.  Indeed  I havi 
no  objection  to  amputating  a lacerated  hand  or  crushed  elbow.”  _ _ 

Such  being  the  views  of  our  most  celebrated  Surgeons,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  w 
easy  matter  to  lay  down  rules  upon  the  important  question  under  consideration,  whicl 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  the  dietetic  part  of  the  practice  of  Snidery 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  and  to  which,  (although  a most  important  part  of  tlie  treatment, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  comparatively  little  attention  had  been  paid,  accord  entirel. 
with  either  teacher. 


(a)  MS.  Lecturei  on  Surgery. 
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Tlie  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  forming  a deterrnination  on  the  necessity,  for 
no  other  reason  can  he  admitted,  of  immediate  amputation  in  compound,  fracture,  are . - 
1st,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury ; 2ndly,  the  present  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
his  capability  of  bearing  immediately  the  second  severe  shock  of  amputation : 3rdly, 
the  consequences  immediate  and  remote  of  compound  fracture : 4thly,  the  advantage 
hoped  for,  by  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured  parts,  in  preference  to  the  attempts 
at  saving  them.  _ . , . 

1st.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  <f  the  injury. — In  examining  a wound  of  the  sort  parts, 
the  condition  of  the  skin  is  to  be  especially  looked  to.  If  the  wound  in^  the  skin  be 
small,  and  the  surrounding  parts  not  much  bruised,  it  is  favourable  ; but  if  the  wound 
be  large  and  torn,  if  the  skin  be  much  stripped  and  accompanied  with  much  bruising, 
it  is  unfavourable.  If  the  bone  do  not  protrude  much,  often,  indeed,  it  does  not  protrude 
at  all,  and  if  it  be  not  so  tightly  girt  by  the  skin  as  to  prevent  its  drawing  back  into  its 
natural  place,  so  much  the  better ; but  if  it  stick  out  considerably,  and  if  it  be  so  tightly 
grasped  by  the  skin  that  it  can  only  be  drawn  back  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all 
without  dividing  the  tight  skin,  and  not  always  then,  so  much  the  worse : but  if  the 
woimd  be  cleanly  cut,  and  do  not  oppose  the  return  of  the  bone,  I do  not  think  it  of  veiy 
material  consequence  whether  an  inch  of  bone,  more  or  less,  be  protruded.  Thus  far  is 
ascertained  with  little  or  no  interference  with  the  injured  part.  But  the  next  thing  to  be 
thought  about  is  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  injury  of  the  tissues  contained  within 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  point  under  consideration,  and  upon 
the  proper  conduct  of  which  the  patient’s  safety,  and  the  probable  success  of  any  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  will  mainly  depend.  Ifmeddlesome  midwifery  be  most  justly  eschewed, 
meddlesome  Surgery  should  be  most  utterly  abhorred.  The  thrusting  in  of  fingers,  and 
poking  about,  for  no  other  term  is  applicable,  under  the  pretence  of  examining  the  depth 
of  the  woimd  and  the  condition  of  the  fracture,  is  most  improper,  and  ought  most 
carefully  to  be  refrained  from.  It  matters  not  whether  a wound  be  more  or  less  deep ; 
and  if  the  Surgeon  recollect  the  size  of  the  bone  and  its  natural  relations  to  the  soft 
parts,  he  can  pretty  well  decide  what  the  extent  of  the  wound  is  beneath,  and  by  a 
little  gentle  passing  of  the  fingers  over  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  so 
that  he  inflicts  scarcely  any  pain,  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  fracture  be 
comminuted  or  broken  into  many  pieces ; and  he  can  do  no  more  if  he  thrust  his  finger 
in  and  grope  about,  except  that  he  will  put  his  patient  to  much  unnecessary  pain,  and 
increase  his  danger  by  disturbing  the  injured  parts  still  more  than  already,  and  thus 
set  up  still  more  irritation,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  soothe. 

The  proceedings  of  a Surgeon  on  such  occasions,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  show 
his  greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  He  may  be  an  excel- 
lent operator,  but  unless  he  pay  the  most  strict  attention  to  points  of  practice  like  this, 
which  are  often  too  lightly  considered,  and  risk  the  patient’s  well-doing,  he  is  no  Sur- 
geon ; and  should  have  no  credit  for  the  well  performance  of  an  operation,  the  necessity 
for  which  has  been  caused  by  his  own  improper  conduct  at  the  onset  of  the  case.  He 
should  recollect  that,  as  has  been  often  said,  operations  are  the  opprobria  of  Surgery, 
and  should  never  be  desired  nor  performed  but  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  These 
views  were  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  when  a student,  by  the  precepts  and  practice 
of  my  dear  master,  the  younger  Cline,  whose  early  death  deprived  our  profession  of 
a most  highly-gifted  member,  and  those  who  enjoyed  his  society  of  an  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  friend.  I gratefully  acknowledge  his  able  and  continued  professional  ad- 
vice and  guidance  in  the  early  part  of  my  career,  and  deeply  grieve  that  he  was  not 
longer  spared  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  distinguished  family  name,  and  to  add  to 
the  high  character  of  English  Surgery. 

_ If  there  be  much  tearing  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  or  of  the  tendinous  covering  of  the 
limb,  either  or  all  of  which  are  commonly  seen  by  gently  sponging  the  wound,  there  is  great 
danger  of  trismus  or  tetanus,  and  amputation  should  be  forthwith  performed.  The  flow  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  and  the  probability  of  a wounded  artery,  must  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  wound.  Very  frequently  there  is  considerable  loss  of  blood, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  always  comes  from  an  artery,  or  that  even  if  it  do,  that 
the  vessel  needs  tying.  More  commonly  the  bleeding  is  certainly  only  from  the  small 
muscular  branches,  and  soon  ceases.  But  it  may  and  does  occasionally  happen  that  a large 
artery  in  the  leg  or  fore-arm  is  wounded,  pricked  by  the  broken  end  of  the  bone  or  partially- 
torn,  in  either  of  which  cases  it  will  continue  to  bleed  ; or  it  may,  as  I believe,  be  torn 
through  and,  retracting,  be  plugged  up  by  a clot  in  its  mouth  whilst  the  patient  is  faint, 
the  same  time  compressed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  effused  blood  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thus  a haemorrhage,  violent  at  first,  ceases  spontaneously,  without  any 
very  apparent  cause.  Often,  though  there  has  not  been  much  bleeding  before  the  frac- 
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tured  bone  has  been  returned,  yet  almost  immediately  after  a free  oozing,  or  pt!rhaps  a 
stream  of  fluid  -will  continue  to  escape  for  many  hours,  and  only  gradually  subside  after 
two  or  three  days.  This,  however,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  blood,  as  by  careful  ins[K-c- 
tion  it  will  be  found  only  the  serum  escaping  from  the  blood  which  has  clotted  below. 
But  should  it  be  undoubted,  that  the  fluid  is  arterial  blood,  and  if  it  flow  in  sufficient 
quantity,  that  after  a few  hours  the  circulation  show  itself  considerably  weakened,  and 
the  patient’s  condition  be  much  depressed,  then  it  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  and  as  I 
think,  and  have  already  mentioned,  amputation  should  be  performed  in  preference  to 
disturbing  the  wound  in  search  of  the  wounded  vessel,  which  is  often  far  distant  from 
the  part  where  the  blood  seems  to  come  up,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  it,  or  in  prefer- 
ence to  cutting  on  the  vessel  and  taking  it  up  above  the  wound,  because  it  will  often 
bleed  from  the  lower  end,  more  or  less  readily,  by  the  supply  furnished  from  the 
anastomosing  vessels,  and  because  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood,  mortificafton  of  the 
parts  below  the  ligature  is  very  likely  to  follow,  and  require  amputation  when  the  pa- 
tient is  less  able  to  bear  it.  For  these  reasons,  in  undoubted  and  free  arterial  bleeding 
I prefer  immediate  amputation. 

2ndly.  Of  the  present  condition  of  the  patient,  and  his  capability  of  bearing  imme- 
diately the  second  severe  shock  of  an  amputation. — The  condition  of  a patient  after  com- 
pound fracture  depends  partly  on  his  constitutional  power,  and  partly  on  the  severity  of 
the  injury.  Much  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  {par.  335,  note  3,)  in  treating  of 
the  shock  in  gun-shot  wounds,  is  applicable  here.  Some  persons  will  suffer  a very  severe 
compound  fracture  and  be  scarcely  at  all  knocked  down  by  it,  whilst  others  with  a com- 
paratively slight  one,  will  seem  to  sink  without  possibility  of  restoration,  or  will  only 
revive  with  great  attention  and  management  after  many  hours.  In  the  former  case,  if 
the  Surgeon  thought  immediate  amputation  requisite,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
performance ; but  in  the  latter,  even  though  the  injury  were  very  severe  and  acconw 
panied  with  bleeding  which  could  only  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  great  arterial 
trunk  of  the  limb,  the  operation  would,  without  doubt,  destroy  the  patient  during  its  per- 
formance, of  which  I have  seen  more  than  one  or  two  examples.  We  must  therefore 
be  guided  by  circumstances ; if  the  patient  be  healthy,  and  heart-whole,  and  if  the 
pulse  be  good,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  once.  But  if  he  be  delicate,  and  half 
senseless,  if  he  be  very  faint  and  the  pulse  very  languid,  or  it  may  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible and  intermitting,  if  there  be  yawning  and  sighing,  restlessness  with  much  jactitation 
or  throwing  the  arras  about,  and  occasional  convulsions,  and  if  there  be  vomiting,  which, 
however,  sometimes  though  not  always  acts  as  a re-excitant  by  sending  blood  to 
the  brain,  of  which  it  is  in  great  need,  then  we  must  wait  till,  by  the  cautious  adminis-i 
tration  of  warm  water  and  brandy,  by  presenting  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils* 
by  fanning  and  bathing  the  face  with  vinegar,  at  the  same  time  that  warmth  is  applied 
to  the  feet,  hands,  and  arm-pits,  reaction  is  brought  about  and  kept  up  for  a few  hours; 
for  occasionally  it  happens,  that  though  there  may  be  a seeming  revival  for  an  hour  or 
two,  all  at  once  the  powers  sink  and  the  patient  dies. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  the  expression  immediate  amputation  it  is  meant  that 
a limb  should  be  cut  off  directly  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  general  practice 
the  Surgeon  rarely  sees  the  patient  till  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  except  in  hospital 
practice,  it  also  requires  still  more  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements ; at  the 
very  earliest,  therefore,  it  usually  happens  that  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  till 
four  or  five  hours  after  the  accident,  which  is  ample  time,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
sinking,  for  the  patient  to  recover  himself,  and  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
place ; but  earlier  than  this  time  I should  not  be  inclined  to  operate,  and  if  the  shock 
be  very  great,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  wait  for  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  according 
to  circumstances,  before  it  will  be  either  prudent  or  safe  to  amputate. 

When,  as  happens  in  very  rare  cases,  that  the  amputation  of  two  limbs  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  a point  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  what  course  is  best  to  pursue.  C:ises 
have  occurred  in  which  both  limbs  have  been  immediately  removed,  one  directly  after 
the  other,  or  one  immediately,  and  the  other  some  time  after,  and  the  patients  have  done 
well ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  these  practices  have  been  adopted  and  the  patients 
lost,  almost  immediately  after  the  operation  or  operations.  These  cases  are  beset  with 
extreme  danger,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  any  positive  directions  on  the 
subject,  beyond  employing  the  most  careful  attention  to  tlie  patient's  constitution^ 
powers,  before  proceeding  with  one  or  other  mode  of  practice.  But  it  may  be  presumed, 
if  after  the  first  operation  the  patient’s  powers  seem  declining,  that  the  seroud  opera- 
tion would  be  deferred.  Whilst  on  the  contrary,  if  he  bore  the  first  operation  well,  it 
would  be  encouragement  to  perform  the  second  immediately,  so  as  to  put  him  in  the 
best  condition  possible. 
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3rdly.  Of  the  consequences,  immediate  and  remote,  of  compour^ fracture.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  of  compound  fracture,  should  the  shock  of  the  accident  not  be  so 
irreat  as  at  once  to  check  all  attempt  at  reparation,  and  destroy  the  patient  m a very  tew 
hours,  make  their  appearance  sometimes  within  twelve  liours,  but  more  frequently  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  assuming  the  character  of  ^ n 

Si/mpathetic,  si/mptomatic,  or  irritative  fever ; or,  as  John  Hunter  chooses  to  call  it, 
“sympathetic  inflammatory  fever,”  of  which  Abeunethv  has  given  a concise  but 
excellent  description.  “ A person,”  says  this  able  teacher  (a),  “ has  a compound  ftac- 
ture  ; here  is  local  injury  acting  on  a sound  constitution.  He  does  not  sleep,  and 
doze,  he  soon  wakes  up  in  agitation  and  alarm ; the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  contracted,  that 
organ  becoming  more  susceptible ; his  pulse  is  more  strong,  firm,  or  hard,  more  full  and 
frequent  than  usual ; there  is  diminution  of  the  secretions,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  the  tongue  dry  and  white,  and  the  digestive  organs 
disordered,  and  disposed  to  costiveness ; there  is  much  thirst ; no  appetite,  or  if  the 
patient  be  inclined  to  food,  it  is  for  the  vegetable  acids.  If  the  person  be  bled,  the  blood 
is  slow  in  coagulating,  the  surface  of  the  clot  contracts  ; in  short,  it  has  an  inflammatory 
appearance.  If  any  vital  part  is  affected,  there  is  more  disturbance  of  the  system ; the 
pulse  is  more  hurried  and  not  of  the  same  strength  as  before  ; but  the  general  symptoms 
are  the  same.  No  explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  required ; there  is  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  increased  action  of  the  sanguiferous,  accompanied  with  diminished 
secretions  and  disturbed  digestive  organs.  But  with  these  symptoms  there  will  be  no 
sinking  or  depression  of  strength,  no  consciousness  of  debility.  Sometimes  this  fever  is 
preceded  by  shivering  or  sickness,  both  probably  arising  from  the  state  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  a healthy  person  will  often  be  affected  with  neither.  There  appears  to  be  in  some 
persons  a susceptibility  for  this  fever,  so  that  the  slightest  accident  will  occasion  it ; 
whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  show  much  less  susceptibility  under  more  extensive 
injuries.” 

“ These  symptoms,”  to  use  John  Hunter’s  expression,  “ are  the  sympathies  of  the 
constitution  with  a local  disease  or  injury,  and  will  vary  according  to  a vast  variety  of 
circumstances.  They  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  which  admits 
of  great  differences,  and  which  will  include  different  ages  ; they  will  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  part  in  a state  of  disease,  which  also  admits  of  great  differences ; they 
will  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  mischief  done,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  its  being 
done ; that  is,  whether  so  as  to  call  forth  immediate  inflammation,  as  a wound ; or  not  so 
immediate,  as  from  having  only  killed  a part ; they  will  vary  according  to  the  situation 
of  similar  parts  in  the  body,  and  they  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.” 
(p.  396.) 

Hunter  further  observes  : — “ The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  a local  com- 
plaint may  be  divided  into  three  as  to  time ; the  immediate,  indefinite,  and  remote.  Of 
the  first,  or  immediate,  there  appears  to  be  but  one ; of  the  second  there  is  probably  a 
variety,  at  least  appearing  in  very  different  forms  and  at  very  different  periods,  in 
respect  of  the  original  cause ; of  the  remote  there  is  probably  only  one.  The  imme- 
diate I shall  reckon  that  which  is  called  the  symptomatic  fever ; and  what  I shall  reckon 
the  second  are  nervous  affections,  as  spasms,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  and  deli- 
rium. Whether  the  symptomatic  fever,  the  spasms,  or  the  delirium  come  first,  is  not 
certain,  for  often  all  concur  or  occur  at  the  same  time ; but  as  the  sympathetic  fever  is 
the  most  constant,  and  is  more  an  universal  principle,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  the  first.  And 
the  third,  which  I have  called  remote,  is  what  is  understood  by  the  hectic ; to  which 
may  be  added  the  symptoms  of  dissolution,  which  is  the  last  stage  of  all,  and  mav  be 
the  consequence  of  the  above  or  any  other  disease.”  (p.  406.) 

In  symptomatic  fever,  which  is  now  under  consideration.  “ the  symptoms,”  still  using 
Hunter’s  words,  “ continue  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  the  injury,  the 
nature  and  situation  of  parts,  and  the  constitution  ; but  as  they  arise  from  a local  cause, 
which  subsides,  they  of  course  subside  also.  * * * The  subsiding  of  these  symptoms  is 
the  cure ; and  where  they  are  simply  the  effects  of  violence  the  fever  cures  itself,  there- 
fore the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  lessen  its  violence.”  (p.  409.)  ’ 

The  sympathetic  fever  in  compound  fracture  almost  invariably  begins  to  subside  as 
suppuration  commences  in  the  wound,  and  gradually  disappears  as  healthy  suppuration 
IS  established ; hence  it  has  been  generally  considered  as  “ necessary  for  the  operation  of 
suppuration,”  an  opinion  which  John  Hunter  very  stoutly,  though  not  very  satisfac- 
tonly,  combats,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  when  suppura- 

‘ have  preferred  this  account  observations  on  the  elTecU  of  the  suppurative  in- 
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tion  is  set  up  the  fei)rile  excitement  diininislics,  and  hence  it  may  lie  fairly  inferred  that 
it  plays  an  important  part  in  setting  up  that  process;  and  simultaneously  with  the  latter, 
generally,  commences  granulation,  by  wliich  the  reparation  of  the  injury,  as  well  of  the 
bone  as  of  the  soft  parts,  is  ett'ected.  And  thus,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
are  most  compound  fractures  cured. 

But  oftentimes  these  injuries  do  not  thus  terminate;  there  is  no  subsidence  of  the 
sym])athetic  fever,  no  appearance  of  suppuration,  the  constitutional  excitement  increases, 
and  the  “ secondary  constitutional,  or  nervous  symptoms,”  as  Joh.n  Hunteu  calls  them, 
come  on,  oftentimes  under  peculiarly  irritable  states  of  constitution,  within  a very  few 
hours  after  the  accident,  and  “ concur,  or  occur  at  the  same  time,”  as  he  justly  observes, 
almost  with  the  onset  of  the  sympathetic  fever,  so  as  it  would  seem  really  to  be  one  of 
its  conditions.  And  of  these  nervous  symptoms  the  delirium  is  one  of  the  most  striking, 
and  “ appears  to  arise  from  nervous  affection  of  the  brain  or  seusorium  producing  a 
sympathy  of  the  action  of  the  brain  with  the  materia  vita  of  the  parts ; ?wt  sensation,  as 
a head-ache,  hut  action,  producing  ideas  without  the  exciting  impression,  and  therefore 
delusive.”  (p.  410.)  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  for  a time  also  great  vascular 
excitement,  which  may  endure  for  four,  five,  or  a few  days  longer,  and  is  then  followed 
by  a change,  frequently  very  rapid,  to  symptoms  of  a typhoid  character,  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  excitement,  and  the  patient  more 
or  less  quickly  sinks  and  dies.  Sometimes  the  nervous  symptoms  assume  the  tetanic 
form,  which  more  especially  happens  when  there  has  been  much  laceration  ; and  I tliink 
1 have  not  less  frequently  noticed  that  the  tetanus  makes  its  appearance  without  any  very 
violent  sympathetic  fever,  and  occasionally  when  the  case  has  appeared  to  be  promising 
favourably. 

When  sympathetic  fever  have  once  set  in,  either  without  or  with  these  nervous  affec- 
tions, there  is  no  choice  left  but  to  wait  till  its  subsidence ; no  amputation  can  then  be 
performed  without  every  probability  of  hastening  the  patient’s  dissolution.  The  irri- 
tating cause  must,  therefore,  still  remain,  and  the  contest  between  it  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  kept  up  till  one  or  other  be  vanquished.  Too  often,  however,  in  these  cases  is  it 
seen  that  though  the  constitution  have  power  to  struggle  through  the  sympathetic  fever, 
yet  has  it  only  sufiicient  strength  to  carry  on  to  the  remote  or  hectic  period,  when  with 
much  diminished  powers  the  same  course  is  again  to  run,  with  the  additional  drain  of 
profuse  suppuration. 

Hectic  fever,  “ when  a consequence  of  a local  disease,  has  commonly  been  preceded," 
says  John  Hunter,  “ by  the  first  process  of  the  former,  viz.,  by  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, but  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  granulation  and  cicatrization,  so  as  to 
complete  the  cure.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a constitution  now  become  affected  with  a local 
disease  or  irritation,  which  the  constitution  is  conscious  of,  and  of  which  it  cannot  relieve 
itself,  and  cannot  cure ; for  while  the  inflammation  lasts,  which  is  only  preparatory, 
and  an  immediate  eftect  of  most  injuries,  and  in  parts  which  can  only  affect  the  consti- 
tution, so  as  to  call  up  its  powers,  there  can  be  no  hectic,  (p.  496.)  Hectic  may  be  said 
to  be  a slow  mode  of  dissolution ; the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a low  or  slow 
fever,  attended  with  weakness,  but  more  with  the  action  of  weakness  than  real  weakness; 
for,  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  the  action  of  strength  is  immediately  produced, 
as  well  as  every  natural  function,  however  much  it  was  decreased  before.  The  particular 
symptoms  are  debility;  a small,  quick  and  sharp  pulse;  the  blood  forsaking  the  skin; 
loss  of  appetite ; often  rejection  of  all  aliment  by  the  stomach  ; wasting ; a great  readine^ 
to  be  thrown  into  sweats;  sweating  spontaneously  when  in  bed;  frequently  a consti- 
tutional purging;  the  water  clear.”  (p.  499.) 

Such  is  the  condition  into  which  the  patient  with  compound  ft^cture  frequently  falls, 
sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later  after  the  establishment  of  suppuration,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  mostly  truly  said  with  Hunter  : — “ We  have  as  yet,  I am  afraid,  no  cure  for 
any  of  the  consequences  above  related  ; I believe  that  depends  on  the  cure  of  the  cause, 
viz.,  the  local  complaint,  or  in  its  removal ; the  effects  I fear  are  not  to  be  cured.” 
(p.  503.)  But  even  mider  these  discouraging  circumstances,  hope  is  not  to  be  lost;  and 
whoever  has  had  much  experience  will  agree  with  this  great  Surgeon  in  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  tlie  results  which  often  follow.  “When  the  hectic,”  says  he,  “arises 
from  local  diseases,  in  such  parts  as  the  constitution  can  bear  a removal  of,  then  the 
diseased  part  should  be  removed,  viz.,  when  it  arises  from  some  incurable  disease  in  an 
extremity,  and  although  all  the  symptoms  above  described  should  have  already  taken 
place  we  shall  find,  that  upon  a removal  of  the  limb  the  symptoms  will  abate  almost 
immediately.  I have  known  a hectic  pulse  at  120  sink  to  90  in  a few  hours  upon  the 
removal  of  the  hectic  cause.  I have  known  persons  sleep  sound  the  first  night  without 
an  opiate  who  have  not  slept  tolerably  for  weeks  before-  I have  known  cold  sweats 
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stop  immediately  as  ■well  as  those  called  colliquative.  I have  known  a purging  imme- 
diately stop  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  and  the  urine  drop  its  sediment.  It 
is  possible  too  that  the  pain  in  the  operation  and  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  consti- 
tution may  assist  in  tliese  salutary  effects.  It  is  an  action  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
hectic,  and  may  be  said  to  bring  back  tlie  constitution  to  a natural  state,  (p.  .504.) 

4thly.  OJ' the  advaiitaye  hoped  for  bif  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured  parts  in  pre- 
ference to  the  attempt  at  saving  them. — From  the  amputation  of  a limb  which  has  suf- 
fered compound  fracture,  we  hope  by  removing  an  irritating  cause,  and  by  bringing 
about  the  adhesive  instead  of  the  ulcerative  process,  or  in  other  words  by  making  a clean 
cut  wound,  in  place  of  a torn  and  bruised  wound,  and  so  causing  union  by  adhesion, 
instead  of  by  suppuration,  to  prevent  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen  the  irritative  fever,  which 
is  always  expected,  and  which  indeed  is  only  indicative  of  the  constitutional  excite- 
ment necessary  for  the  repair  of  such  injuries.  Such  was  John  Hunter’s  opinion,  for 
he  observes : — “ Simple  violence,  even  with  the  loss  of  a part,  is  not  of  such  consequence 
as  we  should  at  first  imagine ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a limb,  if  the  parts  are 
allowed  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the  constitution  is  but  little  affected ; it  is,  there- 
fore, violence  with  loss  of  substance,  and  which  is  to  produce  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, that  gives  rise  to  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  when  these  commence,  or  more 
probably  when  the  part  sets  about  these  operations,  the  constitution  becomes  affected.  It 
is  more  the  new  disposition  in  the  parts  than  the  quantity  of  inflammatory  action  in  them 
by  which  the  constitution  is  affected ; for  we  shall  see  that  upon  the  simple  commence- 
ment of  the  suppurative  disposition,  before  it  takes  place,  rigors,  &c.,  come  on.”  (p.  400-1 .) 

The  object  of  immediate  amputation  is  then  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constitution 
acquiring  this  suppurative  disposition,  and  the  accompanying  irritative  fever,  and  to 
encourage  the  quieting  of  the  constitutional  excitement  necessary  for  the  reparation  of 
the  injury,  by  converting  a wound,  which  would,  in  course  of  its  cure,  greatly  disturb  the 
vital  forces,  into  one  which  might  be  expected  to  proceed  to  union  with  comparatively 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  constitution.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  sometimes  after 
early  amputation,  the  adhesive  process  will  not  take  place,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stump  becomes  sloughy,  and  the  sympathetic  fever  runs  high,  and  even  destroys  the 
patient.  I do  not,  however,  think  the  possibility  of  such  occurrence  an  objection  to  the 
early  operation,  as  it  is  probable,  that  the  same  kind  of  constitution  producing  these 
effects,  would  have  equally  produced  them,  had  no  operation  been  performed.  So  that 
in  reality,  the  patient’s  condition  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  rendered  worse,  and 
if  he  scramble  through,  is  better,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  having  been  performed,  no 
repetition  of  violent  shock  to  the  constitution  is  called  for  in  way  of  amputation.  1 
have  myself  so  frequently  and  successfully  pursued  the  practice  of  immediate  amputa- 
tion, and  have  seen  it  practised  in  our  hospital  by  my  colleagues  with  advantage,  that 
I have  no  doubt  of  its  propriety.  One  important  point,  however,  in  the  constitutional 
treatment  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  upon  that  I consider  our  success  has  mainly 
depended,  viz.,  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  patients’  ordinary  mode  of  living, 
especially  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  large  quantities  of  beer  or  spirits  ; for  if 
these  be  withdrawn,  or  even  not  given  in  such  quantity,  as  by  some  would  be  con- 
sidered, highly  improper,  the  patient  will  most  assuredly  sink.  On  this  point,  therefore, 
we  must  cautiously  feel  our  way,  and  give  either  beer  or  spirits,  or  both,  as  the  patient 
may  seem  to  require,  and  may  be  able  to  bear.  It  is  also  right  to  observe  that  the 
constitutional  excitement,  whether  amputation  be  or  be  not  performed,  is  most  to  be 
feared  in  injury  of  the  lower  limbs.  Whilst  on  the  contrary,  early  amputations  of  the 
upper  limbs  almost  invariably  recover  without  the  least  drawback. — J.  F.  S.] 

591.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  especially  of  those  w hich  are  com- 
pound, and  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  use  of  a suspensory  apparatus  has  been 
recommended,  in  which  the  broken  limb  lies  entirely  free,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  proper  remedies  to  the  wounded  part,  and  the  motions  of  the 
limb  are  possible.  Greatly  convenient,  however,  as  this  apparatus  is  to 
the  patient,  it  can  only  be  used  in  transverse  fractures  in  which  the  con- 
traction of  tlie  muscles  is  not  so  very  much  opposed  to  it.  The  siving, 
however,  connected  with  continued  extension  affords  great  advantages. 

[There  are  two  modes  of  treating  compound  fracture,  which,  from  repeatedly  pur- 
suing, I am  convinced  are,  generally,  the  best  of  all  that  have  been  proposed.  The 
first  IS  the  bracket-splint  used  by  Abernethy,  which  can  be  applied  on  any  limb ; and 
the  second  is  the  swing-box,  or  slings,  which  can  only  be  used  for  the  fore-arm  and  leg  • 
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with  which  also  Adernethy’s  splint  may  be  combined  if  requisite.  I know  no  appa- 
ratus capable  of  more  perfectly  steadying  the  limb  than  these, at  the  same  time  that  they 
afford  the  greatest  convenience  for  dressing  the  wound,  as  frequently  as  the  Surgeon 
pleases,  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  fractured  bones. 

Adernethy’s  bracket-splint  is  made  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  pair  of  common 
wooden  splints,  both  of  which,  if  for  fractured  leg,  should  always  have  foot-pieces.  The 
splints  having  been  properly  selected  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  that  oue  which  is  to  be 
applied  on  the  wounded  side  is  to  have  screwed  on  its  outer  surface,  and  vertical  to  it 
opposite  the  wound,  a pair  of  stout  iron  wire  brackets  of  this  shape  ’ 

of  sufficient  length,  from  four  to  six  inches,  to  reach  at  either  end  far  — J I— 

beyond  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  and  about  three  inches  high,  so  that  the  hand  and  a 
poultice,  or  any  other  required  dressing,  may  be  passed  beneath  without  touching  them. 
The  brackets  being  firmly  screwed,  that  part  of  the  splint  between  their  vertical  legs  is  to 
be  sawn  out ; and  thus,  without  the  strength  of  the  splint  being  diminished,  and  leaving 
plenty  of  each  end,  over  which  a roller  can  be  passed  around  the  limb  and  the  other  splint 
which  is  still  whole,  the  entire  limb  is  firmly  fixed,  and  the  movements  of  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone  entirely  prevented;  whilst  at  the  gap,  in  the  bracket-splint,  the  wound 
remains  free  from  pressure  and  completely  exposed,  so  that  it  can  either  be  dressed  or 
poulticed  with  the  greatest  ease.  These  splints  may  remain  undisturbed  for  weeks,  till  the 
wound  is  healed,  and  common  splints,  or  gum  or  starched  roller  can  be  applied  at  tbe 
Surgeon’s  choice.  These  bracket-splints  have  also  the  advantage  that  if  the  patient  be 
wearied  by  the  position,  it  can  be  changed  to  another,  and  again  restored  to  the  first 
position  without  the  least  danger  or  difficulty.  Very  few  indeed  are  the  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  in  which  this  apparatus  does  not  answer  extremely  well.  It  can  easily  be 
made,  and  whoever  can  properly  apply  a pair  of  common  splints  can  as  readily  apply  these. 

The  swing-box  consists  of  a flat  board  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  length  and  about 
a foot  wide,  near  the  four  corners  of  which  are  fastened  as  many  vertical  wooden  pillars, 
about  an  inch  square,  or  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  a small  pulley  sheave  to  be 
mortised  into  the  upper  end  of  each,  over  which  a stout  cord  plays,  with  its  outer  end 
free,  and  the  inner  end  attached  to  the  corners  of  a gutter-shaped  box,  of  rather  smaller 
size  than  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  it  may  freely  move  backM'ards  and  for- 
wards, and  upwards  and  downwards  within  the  pillars.  This  wooden  gutter  is  open  at 
the  hinder  end  and  above  ; but  the  front  end  has  a vertical  foot-piece  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a chase,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  whatever  be 
the  length  of  the  leg ; the  bend  of  the  knee  being  always  placed  just  beyond  the  hind 
end,  and  quite  free  from  the  gutter.  For  the  arm,  of  course,  no  vertical  end  is  requisite, 
as  it  lies  flat,  and  the  elbow-joint  also  is  to  be  quite  independent  of  and  behind  the 
bottom  of  the  gutter.  The  sides  of  the  box,  being  attached  with  hinges,  can  be  dropped 
one  or  other,  or  both,  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  dressing.  A 
thick  pad  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  limb,  being  laid  on  it,  is  to  be  kept  in  place 
by  other  pads  which  fill  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  box,  so  as  to  give 
support  to  the  limb.  If  the  wound  be  at  the  upper  surface,  it  can  be  dressed  without 
any  movement  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  which  serve  for  splints ; but  if  the  wound  be  on 
either  side,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  box  must  be  dropped  each  time,  and  replaced 
and  fastened  after  the  dressing.  Sometimes  the  swing-box  is  used  without  sides,  one  or 
two  bracket-splints,  according  to  circumstances,  being  also  used ; and  this  is  best  when 
the  part  requires  frequent  change  of  dressing,  and  of  necessity  must  be  handled  by  the 
nurse,  on  which  account  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fracture  being 
disturbed.  Before  the  limb  is  put  into  the  box,  it  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  cords  to  such 
height  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  and  either  end  or  side  depressed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ; after  which  the  ends  of  the  cord  are  fastened  securely  to  studs  on  the  out- 
sides of  the  pillars.  During  the  course  of  the  treatment  tbe  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  box  may  be  effected  by  the  cords,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  setting  of  the 
fracture  itself.  The  great  advantage  of  the  swing-box  is  that  in  the  patient’s  move- 
ments of  the  injured  limb,  however  small,  the  whole  limb  must  move  together,  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  bone  do  not  jostle  each  other,  as  in  the  common  mode  of  treatment  It 
is  by  far  the  best  apparatus  to  be  used  if  the  patient  be  restless  and  unsteady,  and  -will 
generally  carry  a case  well  through,  when  no  other  method  will. 

There  is  another  kind  of  swing  apparatus  which  I have  once  or  twice  employed, 
though  by  whom  invented  I do  not  know.  It  consists  of  a board  and  pillars  as  in  the 
former  case,  but  instead  of  having  sheaves  and  cords,  a stout  rail  connects  each  two  side 
pillars,  and  to  these  the  ends  of  a Scultetus’s  bandage  are  attached  by  pins  on  each  side ; 
a ship’s  cot  is  thus  formed,  in  which  the  limb  lies,  immediately  and  closely  supported 
without  any  splints,  and  swings  without  any  disturbance  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
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bone.  If  the  wound  be  on  the  side,  or  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  it  is  easily  dressed  by 
unpinning  an  end  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  bandage,  the  other  pieces  still  keeping 

up  the  suspension.  . , „ , , • , 

Either  of  the  swing-apparatus  may  be  used  for  simple  fracture,  and  the  swing-box 
often  is  advantageous  when  the  fracture  is  very  oblique,  and  the  patient  very  unsteady. 

Some  Surgeons  prefer  treating  compound  fractures  with  Amesbuby  s apparatus ; but 
I prefer  either  of  those  I have  mentioned.  Sometimes,  however,  the  one  will  answer 
when  the  other  will  not,  and  the  employment  of  either  must  be  left  to  the  Surgeon  s 
judgment. — J.  F.  S.] 

592.  After  tlie  cure  of  the  fracture  a stiffness  generally  remains  in  the 
neighbouring  joints,  which  gradually  subsides  under  the  use  of  volatile 
rubbing,  baths,  and  by  the  motions  of  the  joint.  To  prevent  the  stiffness 
an  early  motion  of  the  joint  has  been  recommended ; but  when  the  joint 
is  inflamed  such  early  movements  only  increase  the  danger  of  stiffness. 

593.  The  re-breaking  of  badly-united  fractures,  recommended  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  of  late  years  universally  rejected  as  rough  and  un- 
necessary. Oesterlen  (a)  has,  however,  communicated  some  very  good 
observations  on  this  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  fractured  bones 
so  badly  cured  that  considerable  deformity,  great  curving  and  shortening 
of  the  limb  are  produced,  its  use  completely  destroyed  or  rendered  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  continued  pain  and  the  like  caused,  if  no  more  benefit  can 
be  gained  by  extension  and  bandaging,  and  if  the  person  be  not  too  old, 
too  weak,  suffering  from  consumption,  gout,  and  the  like,  the  re-breaking 
of  the  bone  in  the  callus  may  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  results. 
How  long  this  breaking  of  the  callus  may  be  possible  is  not  determined  ; 
it,  however,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  on  the  condition  of  the 
broken  bone,  the  place  of  the  fracture,  the  size  and  condition  of  the  callus. 
Oesterlen’s  observations  prove  that  the  operation  on  the  bones  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  healed  with  a large  quantity  of  callus,  may  be  performed 
even  in  the  seventeenth  week  with  happy  result ; his  experiments  made 
on  the  human  subject  principally  go  only  to  the  twenty-sixth  week.  In 
young  persons  and  in  bones  not  strong,  as  those  of  the-fore  arm,  re-breaking 
of  the  callus  is  possible  even  after  the  lapse  of  a year,  if  the  callus  be  not 
particularly  thick. 

594.  If  the  callus  be  still  recent  and  not  in  great  quantity,  the  fracture 
can  be  effected  by  pretty  strong  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  by 
pressure  upon  the  callus  with  the  hands.  If,  however,  the  callus  be  tough 
the  re-breaking  is  best  managed  by  a proper  apparatus.  Bosch  has  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  a screw-machine,  like  a printer’s-press,  between  the 
boards  of  which  the  limb  is  laid,  and  the  pressure  effected  by  a screw  fur- 
nished with  a pad.  Oestereen  (a)  has  altered  this  machine,  so  that  the 
part  furnished  with  the  screw  is  fixed  at  both  ends  on  the  limb  ( Dysmor- 
phosteopalinclastes.)  Wasserfuhr  (5)  divided  the  soft  parts  over  a 
thigh-bone  united  at  a right  angle,  sawed  into  the  callus,  and  then  broke 
it  by  pressing  a wooden  pyramid  covered  with  leather  in  a proper  direction 
upon  the  callus.  When  the  break  has  been  effected,  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  general  rules. 


Here  must  be  mentioned  the  pretended  softening  of  callus  bv  plaster,  poultices  salves 
and  the  like ; the  treatment  according  to  the  kind  of  distortion  by  stretching  and  pressing 

Ca)  Uebcr  das  krmstliche  Wiederabbrechen  feh-  ^ 

erhafl  • - 


lernaft  geheilter  Knochen  der  Extremitiiten  im 
Ca//i/i,  zum  Heliuf  einer  besseren,  geraden  Ilei- 
iung.  Tubingen,  1827.  8vo.  with  a litliographic 
plate. 


ib)  In  Uust's  Magazin,  vol,  xxviii.’p.  306. 


VON  Graefe  in  his  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie.  vol. 
xxi.pt.  i.  * 

Med.  Vereinszeitung  in  Preiissen, 
1833.  No.xlix. 

JETironow,  Dissert,  de Osteopalinclast.  IIhI.,1833. 

vol.  VTviii  T« 
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apparatus,  by  scraping  and  rasping  thinner,  by  aseton  drawn  through  Uie  callus  (a),  by 
division  with  the  saw,  chissel,  and  hammer  (/<).  By  the  internal  use  of  tlie  Orlsbad 
waters,  Briksche  (c)  has  observed,  in  a few  days,  such  a dissolution  of  a recent  but  pro- 
perly formed  callus  that  motion  was  again  noticed  at  the  fracture. 

[594.*  Before  closing  the  subject  of  fractures  in  general  it  will  be  well 
to  notice  the  bending  of  bmes  produced  by  falls  or  other  violence,  when, 
from  a deficiency  of  earthy  matter  in  their  walls,  they  will  not  break.  I 
have  seen  it  several  times  in  weakly  children,  more  commonly  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  extremity.  The  bone  or  bones  are  usually  more  or  less 
bent  in  the  middle,  just  as  a softened  stick  of  .sealing  wax  might  be  bent. 
Of  course  no  crepitation  is  to  be  expected,  nor  is  the  injury  accompanied 
with  much  pain  even  on  handling.  No  forcible  attempt  should  be  made 
to  restore  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  for  if  such  be  made  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  will  break  in  two.  Gentle  bending  back  will  sometimes 
diminish  the  deformity  ; but  it  is  best  to  apply  a well-padded  splint  length- 
ways on  the  concavity,  and  gradually,  by  repeated  rolling  from  day  to  day, 
to  bring  down  the  bend  ; and  when  this  is  affected,  the  limb  may  be  enclosed 
in  a pair  of  splints,  and  so  kept  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  constitution  should  be  strengthened  by  tonic  remedies. — J.  F.  S.] 


Second  Chapter.— OF  FRACTURES  OF  BONES  IN  PARTICULAR. 


I.— OF  FRACTURE  OP  THE  NOSE-BONES. 

(^Fractura  Ossis  JVasi,  Lat. ; Bruclie  der  Nasenknochen,  Germ.;  Fracture  de  FOs 

du  Nez,  Fr.) 

595.  Fractures  of  the  Nose-bones  are,  on  account  of  the  projection  of 
the  nose  and  the  few  soft  parts  which  cover  it  very  frequent,  always  con- 
sequent on  immediate  violence,  and  therefore  always  accompanied  with 
bruising  or  wound.  The  fracture  may  be  simple,  vertical,  or  transverse, 
in  which  cases  the  separation  of  the  broken  ends  is  slight,  and  the  diagnosis 
difficult  or  impossible,  if  there  be  much  swelling ; or  the  nose-bones  may 
be  broken  into  many  pieces  which  are  pressed  in,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is 
easy  from  the  great  deformity.  Fractures  of  these  bones  may  be  accom- 
panied with  severe  bleeding,  and  with  symptoms  of  pressure  or  concussion 
of  the  brain,  which  latter  symptoms  depend  on  the  propagation  of  the  vio- 
lence to  the  brain,  and  not  on  the  pressing  in  of  the  walls  of  the  nose,  or 
of  the  cribriform  plate.  If  the  displaced  bones  cannot  be  returned  to 
their  proper  place,  great  deformity  always  remains.  In  compound  fractures 
of  the  nose-bones  suppuration  and  exfoliation  of  bone  easily  follows.  Sucli 
injuries  may  be  fatal  from  accidental  affections  of  the  brain. 

596.  In  simple  fracture  of  the  nose-bones  without  displacment  the 
treatment  consists  simply  in  the  general  and  local  use  of  antiplilogistic 
remedies,  in  order  to  prevent  or  disperse  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  parts.  If  the  edges  of  the  fracture  be  pressed  in,  they  must  be  raised 
by  the  introduction  of  a female  catheter,  or  the  handle  of  a scalpel  covered 
with  linen,  into  the  nostril,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  being  placed 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  depressed  pieces  of  bone,  to  prevent  tliem  being 

(a)  Rkinholi)  in  Hufei.and’s  Journal,182G,s.  5.  Zcitscliria  fur  die  gesaminte  Mcdcdn,  vol.  iii.  p. 

(i)  Riecke  in  Oesteblen,  p.  138. — CLEMorin  118. 

(c)  IIufeland’s  Journal,  October,  1816. 
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thrust  too  much  out.  The  raised  pieces  having  little  disposition  to  fall  in 
again,  it  is  therefore  in  most  cases  superfluous  and  injurious  to  keep  them 
in  place  by  stopping  up  the  nostrils  with  plugs,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
elastic  tubes  (which  foreign  bodies  always  increase  tlie  inflammation.) 
Only  in  cases  in  which  the  broken  ends  are  again  displaced  must  they  be 
used.  Dispersing  applications  are  to  be  employed  for  diminishing  the  in- 
flammation ; but  the  ridge  of  the  nose  must  not  be  pressed  by  them. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  plain  that  all  bandages  are  useless  and  hurtful ; nor  is  the  case 
of  pasteboard,  or  papier  maclaf,  used  by  Dzondi  (a),  of  much  consequence. 

597.  If  severe  inflammation  and  swelling  have  already  occurred,  we 
must  first  endeavour  to  lessen  these  by  proper  treatment  before  setting  the 
fracture.  This,  however,  must  not  be  long  delayed,  as  it  otherwise  becomes 
impossible,  and  an  irremediable  deformity  remains.  The  bleeding  in 
fractured  nose  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  necessary  the  applications 
of  plugs  by  means  of  Belloq’s  tubes.  In  case  symptoms  of  brain- 
affection  should  be  present,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  them. 


II.— OF  FRACTUEES  OF  THE  CHEEK-BONE. 


{Fractura  Ossis  Malce,  Lat ; Bruche  der  Jochbeine,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  V Os  de  la 

Pommette,  Fr.) 


598.  Fracture  of  the  Cheek-bone  is  rare,  and  mostly  accompanied 
with  crushing  and  wound  of  the  soft  parts.  The  arch  of  the  cheek 
{zygoma')  may,  on  account  of  its  form,  be  easily  broken  if  violence  be 
applied  to  it  directly ; it  may  at  the  same  time  be  split  or  the  broken 
edges  may  be  driven  in.  As  the  violence  to  produce  this  accident  must 
always  be  very  great,  it  may  also  affect  the  brain.  From  the  tearing 
of  the  soft  parts  severe  inflammation  and  nervous  symptoms  may  come  on. 

599.  The  diagnosis  of  this  accident  is  always  easy,  if  the  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts  be  not  great.  If  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  not  dis- 
placed, nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  subdue  the  inflammation  by 
proper  treatment : the  patient  must  keep  the  jaw  (which  should  be 
festened  with  a halter  bandage)  quiet ; he  must  not  speak  and  only  take 
fluid  food.  If  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  pressed  in,  the  finger  must  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their 
proper  place.  In  those  cases  only  in  which  the  fractured  pieces  are 
driven  into  the  temporal  muscle,  whereby  chewing  and  swallowing  are 
prevented,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  up  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  mouth,  it  would  perhaps  be  indicated  to  cut  through  the 
integuments  down  to  the  bone,  and  to  raise  the  pieces  with  an  elevator. 

600.  If  the  alveolar  process  be  broken,  in  which  case  the  teeth 
usually  become  loose  or  fall  completely  out,  these  as  well  as  the  loose 
pieces  of  bone  must  be  again  pressed  into  their  place,  where  they  fre- 
quently adhere ; the  jaw  is  to  be  fixed  with  the  halter-bandage,  and  the 
Mcompanying  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  treated  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down. 


. ^ of  *0  oPPor  jaw,  in  which  both  upper  jaw-bones  were  so 

^arated  from  all  their  connexions  that  together  with  the  rows  of  teeth  they  could  be 
Qisplaced  at  pleasure,  used  a peculiar  machine  for  keeping  them  steady  (b). 


(a)  Lehrbucli,  p.  578. 

j Rr.icji,  Dissert,  de  Maxillm  Superioris  Frac- 
tnra.  Berol.  1822. — Journal  voN  GraKfe  und 
VON  Waltheb,  vol.  iv.  p.  592.  vol.  v.  p.  858. 


PI.  iii.  f.  18. — Ci.oQnET,  fJ.)  Mcmoire  sur  les 
Fractures  par  contre-coup  de  la  Machoire  Supe- 
rieure.  Paris,  1820.  ^ 
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[I  once  saw  a very  remarkable  accident  in  which  a man  received  a violent  blow  on 
the  face  from  the  handle  of  a crane  whilst  flying  round.  All  the  bones  of  the  face, 
excepting  the  lower  jaw,  were  separated  from  the  skull,  partly  broken  from  it  and 
perhaps  tom  from  it  at  the  harmonies.  The  nose,  cheek,  and  upper  jaw-bones  were 
broken  and  crushed,  so  that  the  whole  face  below  the  eyes,  including  the  floors  of  the 
orbits,  could  be  moved  with  the  least  effort,  and  yielded  in  every  way  to  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  just  as  would  beans  in  a bag.  Externally  there  was  only  a slight  graze,  but 
he  bled  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  lining  membranes  of  which  were  tom.  In  the 
course  of  a few  hours  the  face  swelled  considerably  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
entirely  lost  its  shape.  Nothing  was  done  beyond  the  application  of  an  evaporating 
lotion,  the  swelling  subsided  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  and  he  recovered  after  having 
had  a little  exfoliation  from  the  mouth  and  nose ; but  a shallow  furrow  across  the  fiice 
and  a broken  nose-bridge  were  the  result  of  the  injury.  He  lived  many  years  after,  and 
a cast  of  his  head  is  in  our  Museum. — J.  F.  S.] 


III.— OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

(Fractura  Ossis  MaxUlaris  inferioris,  Lat. ; Bruclie  des  Unterkiefers,  Germ. ; 

Fracture  de  la  Machoire  infdrieure,  Fr.) 

601.  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw  is  rare,  partly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  bone,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great  mobility  of  the 
jaw.  The  fracture  takes  place  either  between  the  middle  of  the  bone  and 
the  insertion  of  the  m.  masseter  (the  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  bone 
itself  is  extremely  rare  (a)  ) ; or  between  the  insertion  of  that  muscle 
and  the  coronoid  process,  (fracture  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,)  or  the  coro- 
noid  and  condyloid  processes  are  themselves  broken  off.  The  direction 
of  the  fracture  is  either  horizontal,  vertical,  or  more  or  less  oblique.  The 
lower  jaw  may  be  broken  at  the  same  time  in  several  places.  Most  com- 
monly there  is  much  bruising  and  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  tearing  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  accompanying  vessels  passing  through  the  infra- 
maxillary canal,  which  produce  nervous  symptoms,  convulsive  motions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  severe  pain,  deafness,  or  violent  bleeding  (1).  The 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  are  generally  displaced ; the  piece  on  which  is 
the  chin  {symphysis)  is  drawn  down  by  the  action  of  the  depressing 
muscles,  and  the  other  piece  upwards  by  those  which  raise  the  jaw ; and 
this  happens  so  much  the  more  as  the  fracture  is  farther  distant  from  the 
chin.  If  the  fracture  be  oblique,  the  front  broken  end  is  always  drawn 
back.  In  double  fracture  the  middle  portion  is  always  decidedly  dis- 
placed downwards.  In  fractures  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  broken  ends 
are  little  or  not  at  all  displaced  ; and  in  that  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  it 
is  drawn  forwards  by  the  m.  pterygoideus  externus,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
jaw  retains  its  natural  position. 

[(1)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  serious  symptoms  just  mentioned  may  occur,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them,  not  even  when  the  fracture  has  been  compound,  which  is  an  un- 
common accident.  Simple  fracture  of  the  sides  of  the  jaw,  near  the  bicuspid  teeth, 
frequently  occurs,  as  the  result  of  a blow  with  the  fist ; but  I have  never  seen  fracture 
of  the  ascending  plate  that  I recollect. — J.  F.  S.j 

602.  The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  depends  on  the  preceding  violence, 
on  the  severity  of  the  pain,  on  the  unevenness  of  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and 
of  the  row  of  the  teeth,  and  on  the  crepitation  when  the  broken  ends  are 
moved  up  and  down,  which  is  the  only  .sign  of  fracture  without  displace- 
ment. In  double  fracture  the  displacement  is  usually  considerable.  In 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  the  forward  displacement  of  the  condyle 

(a)  UoUYEB,  Journal  General  dc  Slidecine,  April,  1803. 
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is  noticed,  as  also  a space  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  immobility  of  the 
condyle  and  crepitation  in  the  motions  of  the  jaw  which  are  accom^Danied 
with  pain. 

603.  The  settmg  of  this  fracture  is  easy,  but  in  double  or  oblique 
fractures  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  place ; 
deformity  and  displacement  of  the  natural  position  of  the  teeth  commonly 
remains. 

The  setting  is  performed  by  pressing  back  the  coronoid  process  with 
the  fore  finger  of  one  hand  and  with  the  other,  placed  on  the  inside  of 
the  jaw,  the  horizontal  branch  is  drawn  forwards  and  in  oblique  fracture 
somewhat  upwards.  The  proper  range  of  the  teeth  and  the  evenness  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw  certify  the  setting.  Wlren  the  displacement  of 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  is  but  slight,  it  is  sufficient  to  press  the  under 
jaw  against  the  upper  in  order  to  eftect  the  setting. 

604.  To  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  their  places  the  middle  of  a 
long  pad  should  be  placed  beneath  the  chin  and  the  ends  brought  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  where  they  are  to  be  fastened  together ; a similar  long 
pad  is  carried  over  the  front  of  the  chin  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  there 
also  fastened.  Over  these  compresses  a simple  halter-bandage  is  applied. 
A simple  head-cloth  is  also  advisable,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  lowre 
jaw  in  wide  opening  of  the  mouth,  are  prevented.  In  oblique  fractures, 
a piece  of  cork  provided  with  a furrow,  may  also  be  placed  between  the 
teeth  of  the  not  displaced  part  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  jaAV,  and  the  de- 
pressed fractured  end  should  be  properly  raised  with  a bandage ; this  is, 
however,  unnecessary,  and  may  easily  endanger  a deformed  union.  In 
double  fracture  the  double  halter,  or  Schreger’s  bandage,  may  be  applied 
to  the  jaw.  A graduated  compress  is  to  be  placed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  jaw,  and  over  it  a holloAV  pasteboard  splint  will  increase  the  solidity 
}f  the  apparatus. 

605.  In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  jaw-bone  the  broken  ends  are  to  be 
Drought  together,  the  under  part  to  be  pressed  forwards,  or  so  that  a piece 
if  cork  maybe  placed  between  the  hinder  grinding  teeth  ; or  a graduated 
3ompress  may  be  laid  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  turns  of  the 
lalter-bandage  made  thereon. 

606.  The  apparatus  must  be  re-applied  at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  unless 
Dreviously  loosened  ; then  at  the  twenty-fifth,  (when  union  has  generally 
aken  place,)  and  at  the  fortieth  when  it  is  perfectly  firm.  During  the 
:ure  the  patient  must  avoid  all  talking  and  chewing,  he  must  be  fed  on 
hin  food,  and  be  careful  not  to  lie  at  night  on  the  injured  side.  Some 
ime  also  after  the  cure  chewing  hard  food  must  be  avoided. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be  treated  after  the  general 
ules. 

607.  Special  contrivances  for  the  cure  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaAv, 
vhereby  it  is  pressed  up  against  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  mouth  not  kept 
losed,  have  been  recommended  by  Ruetenich,  Kluge,  (a)  Bush  (5), 
•nd  Hartig  (c),  but  they  are  less  suitable  than  the  apparatus  just  described, 
s they  rarely  fit  completely,  irritate  the  mouth,  and  render  the  patient 
ery  uncomfortable. 

Wallner  (rf)  applies,  (as  did  previously  Hippocrates,  Ryfp,  and  others,)  in  fracture 

Jrn?  Fracturfi  Mandibulte.  (c)  Journal  von  Graefe  uiid  von  Walther 

cTv.  j ....  . vol.  V.  p.  346.  PI.  iii. 

W -Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Nov.  (d)  Magazin  der  Ausland,  Literatur  von  Jvuus 

t and  Gerson,  May  and  June,  1826,  p.  519. 
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’“Stead  of  the  usual  apparatus,  a silver  thread  around  the  front  teeth, 
which,  without  inconveniencing  the  patient,  may  be  continued  for  three  weeks  till  the  i 
divided  parts  are  perfectly  united. 


IV— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TONGUE-BONE. 

{Fractura  Ossis  hyoldei,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  Zungenbeines,  Germ.;  Fracture  de  V Ot  t 

hyoid,  Fr.) 

Marcinovsky  and  Diefenbach  ; in  Medic.  Vereinszeitung  fiir  Preussen,  1833.. 
Nos.  3 and  1 5. 

Laeesque;  in  Journal  Hebdom.,  vol  x.  p.  386,  1833. 

Aubekge;  in  Revue  Me'dicale,  July,  1835. 

608.  Fracture  of  the  Tongue-hone  is  very  rare,  but  always  consequent  t 
on  direct  external  violence,  and  almost  always  occurs  in  the  horns  of  the  ? 
bone.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  itself  and  the  displacement  of  the » 
broken  ends  there  is  always  impossibility  of  swallowing  and  speaking,  or  r 
great  difficulty  and  pain  in  so  doing,  and  in  depressing  and  protruding  the  e 
tongue,  symptoms  of  suffocation,  effusion  of  blood,  and  swelling  of  the  e 
region  of  the  tongue,  grating  and  mobility  of  one  or  both  horns  when  i 
touched,  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  pharynx.  The  broken  bone  may  r 
be  displaced  towards  the  throat  and  project  so  that  it  can  be  felt  with  the  el 
finger  (Lalesque,  Auberge.) 

[The  only  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  of  which  I am  aware  are  those  of  personci 
executed  by  hanging,  in  which  fracture  is  almost  invariably  found. — J.  F.  S.] 

609.  If  there  be  not  any  displacement  of  the  end  of  the  fracture  towardsk 
the  throat,  it  must  be  pressed  into  its  proper  place  by  introducing  the  ( 
finger,  whilst  the  other  hand  fixes  the  tongue-bone  externally;  a strict  1 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  blood-letting,  leeches,  cold  applications,  nitrei 
in  some  mucilaginous  vehicle,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  laurel  water,  r 
must  be  employed  to  prevent  or  get  rid  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms.s 
The  patient  must  swallow  only  fluids,  and  in  small  quantity.  , If  swallow- 
ing be  impossible,  or  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  thereby  again  displaced,! 
an  cesophagus-t\ihe  must  be  introduced,  or  the  patient  nourished  withlj 
clysters. 


V.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

( Fractura  Laryngis,  Lat. ; Bruch  der  Knorpel  des  Kehlkopfes,  Germ. ; Fracture  d*y 

Cartilage  du  Larynx,  Fr.) 

610.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may  be  broken  variously  by  the  im-  t 
mediate  operation  of  severe  violence ; and  speedy  death  may  result  froni« 
the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture  by  suffi>cation,  or  very  violent! 
symptoms  may  ensue,  a^  very  difficult,  snoring,  noisy  breathing,  with  the  I 
neck  and  head  bent  back,  cough,  with  bloody  foam  from  the  mouth,  hoarset 
inarticulate  tone  of  voice,  severe  pain  in  the  larynx,  impossibility  oIe 
swallowing,  symptoms  of  choking,  yellowish-white,  livid,  puffy  face,  pro- 
truding eyes,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  effusion  of  blood,-; 
and  emphysema  in  the  neck,  and  tetanic  symptoms.  The  mobility  andr 
displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  may  be  felt  on  externa* 
examination. 

611.  If  it  be  not  possible  by  careful  attempts  to  replace  the  ends  of  the 
fracture  in  their  proper  position,  the  coverings  of  the  larynx  should  be  cu»' 
through  at  the  mesial  line  of  the  neck  in  the  whole  length  of  the  larynxi 
and  after  stanching  the  bleeding,  or  if  the  danger  be  pressing,  at  the  sarm 
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,ime  dividing  the  lari/nx  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the  cartilages 
are  then  to  be  brought  into  their  proper  place.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
oeing  thereby  diminished,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  to- 
other M'ith  sticking  plaster,  but  if  it  continue  the  wound  shoiild  be  e t 
jpen.  In  either  case  inflammation  must  be  prevented  or  diminished  by  the 
strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment. 


VI.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  VERTEBR.®. 

(Fractura  Vertebrarum,  Lat. ; Sruch  der  Hirbelbeine,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  la  Co- 

lonne  Vertdbrale,  Fr.) 

CuEKOTTE,  F.  A.  E.,  Diss.  Med.-Chir.  sistens  casum  Subluxationis  Vertebrae  Dorsi 
:nm  fractura  complicate,  post  factam  repositionem  et  varia  dira  symptomata  duodecima 
iemum  septimana  funeste.  Argent.,  1761. 

StEMMERiNG,  S.  T.,  Bemerkungen  iiber  Verrenkung  und  Bruch  des  Riickgraths. 
Berlin,  1793.  8vo. 

’Cooper,  Sir  Astlet  P.,  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures  of  the  Joints, 

1 822.  Also  his  Lectures  on  Surgery  by  Tyrrell,. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  On  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Thigh-bone.  London,  1824.  4to. 
Wenzel,  C.,  Von  den  Krankheiten  am  Riickgrathe.  Bamberg,  1824.  foL,  with 
light  copper-plates,  p.  335. 

Lisfranc,  Histoire  generale  des  Fractures  de  la  Colonne  Vertebrate ; in  his  Clinique 
Jhirurgicale,  in  Revue  Medicale,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.  1825. 

Lawrence,  Well.,  On  Dislocations  of  the  Vertebrae ; in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii. 
825. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benj.  C.,  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  relating  to  Injuries  of 
he  Spinal  Cord;  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  1837. 

Phillips,  Benj.,  Account  of  a Case  of  Fracture  and  Displacement  of  the  Atlas ; in 
iled.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  1837. 

Lacth,  in  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  de  Me'decine,  vol.  iv. 

612.  The  fracture  may  occur  in  the  spinous,  transverse,  or  oblique  pro- 
xsses,  or  in  the  vertebra  itself. 

The  spinous  processes  are  most  subject  to  fracture,  and  this  may  happen 
vithout  any  accompanying  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  distinguished 
jy  the  altered  direction  of  the  spinous  process,  by  its  mobility,  and  crepi- 
ation  ; it,  cannot,  however,  be  decided  whether  the  fracture  do  not  also 
sxtend  into  the  body  of  the  bone. 

[Fracture  of  the  processes  alone,  so  far  as  I have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  are 
lertainly  of  much  less  frequency  than  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  which  may 
lometimes,  though  not  always,  accompany.  I do  not  think  I have  seen  fracture  of  the 
ipinous  processes  alone  more  than  twice.  The  mobility  of  the  spinous  process,  but  not 
(Iteration  of  its  direction,  which  may  be  or  not  when  it  is  broken  oft'  the  arch,  is  its 
irincipal  indication,  and  distinguishes  it  from  fracture  through  the  body,  in  which  the 
'pinous  process  always  sinks  and  is  immovable.  It  may  be  accompanied  with  con- 
nission,  or  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  blood  within  the  vertebral  canal,  and 
hereby  simulating,  the  usual  symptoms  resulting  from  bony  compression  of  the  cord 
n fracture  through  the  body,  with  its  displacement,  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
t;  but  the  regularity  of  the  ridge  of  the  spinous  processes,  generally  existing,  points 
mt  the  difference.— J.  F.  S.]  ° J e , 

9 613.  Fracture  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  is  rare  (1),  on  account  of  its 
•leep  seat,  its  shortness  and  thickness,  and  the  mobility  of  the  whole  spinal 
®:olumn.  It  can  only  be  produced  by  very  great  violence,  and  is  then 
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always  connected  with  injury  of  tlie  spinal  marrow  or  its  nerves,  eitlier  by 
concussion,  by  inpressing'  of  tlie  pieces  of  bone,  or  by  extravasation ; or 
inflammation  may  ensue.  Palsy  of  all  tlie  parts  below  the  injury  may  , 
occur  either  immediately,  or  some  time  after  the  accident ; palsy  of  the 
lower  limbs,  of  the  bladder,  (with  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,)  and  of  the 
rectum,  if  the  fracture  take  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column ; 
simultaneous  tension  of  the  belly  and  difficult  breathing,  if  the  fracture 
be  higher.  In  coiisequence  of  lying  continually  on  the  back,  which  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  persist  in,  on  account  of  the  palsy  of  his  lower 
limbs,  inflammation  and  mortification  occur  upon  the  rump-bone  ; the  palsy 
spreads  generally  further,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion  in  a shorter  • 
or  longer  time,  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  accident : often,  however,  if  •' 
he  live  longer,  the  palsy  diminishes,  the  effects  of  lying  heal,  but  at  last,  . 
even  years  after,  the  patient  yields  to  spinal  consumption.  If  the  fracture  • 
occur  with  dislocation  above  the  third  vertebra,  death  speedily  ensues.  . 
Fractures  beneath  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  cause  palsy  of  the  • 
arms  and  of  the  deeper  parts  ; it  is,  however,  rarely  complete,  one  arm  is  < 
frequently  affected  more  than  the  other  if  the  fracture  be  oblique  ; the  » 
breathing  is  very  difficult : death  usually  occurs  in  from  three  to  seven  i 
days  (a).  When  inflammation  sets  in  delirium,  restlessness,  and  priapism  i 
come  on  ; the  patient  raises  himself  up,  and  tries  to  stand  upright,  and  i 
death  usually  happens  about  the  fifth  day  (i).  If  the  inflammation  be  r 
lingering,  its  subsequent  transition  into  exudation  and  suppuration  of  the  ? 
spinal  marrow,  is  fatal. 


Phillips  (c)  ■witnessed  a remarkable  case  of  fracture  of  the  first  vertebra  and  of  the  » 
pivot  process  of  the  second,  in  which  the  transverse  ligament  remained  whole,  and  im-  ■ 
mediate  death  did  not  take  place,  and  the  patient  only  died  forty-seven  weeks  after  the  t 
accident,  of  water  in  the  chest.  J.®gek  (d)  rightly  supposes  that  the  preparations  of  i 
fracture  of  the  spine  healed  by  callus,  of  which  I myself  possess  two  examples,  prove  no  < 
more  than  that  these  fractures  may  unite  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  by  callus  or  < 
tough  ligamentous  bands,  but  not  that  the  patient  will  be  cured  of  his  pals}*.  I also  < 
agree  with  him  that  many  cases  of  pretended  union  of  fractured  vertebra:  are  veiy  j 
suspicious,  and  may  have  been  only  mere  bruising,  stretching  of  the  ligaments,  con- 1 
cussion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  I have,  however,  notes  of  one  case  in  which  union  of  J 
a vertebral  fracture,  accompanied  with  perfect  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs  and  bladder,  ri 
ensued,  and  the  patient  continued  improving  for  ten  years. 

[(1)  If  by  this  expression  Chelius  mean  strictly,  fracture  of  the  body  of  a vertdra  « 
wimout  that  of  any  other  part  of  it,  he  is  quite  correct ; but  if  he  mean  that  fracture  of 
the  body  with  that  of  some  other  part  of  the  vertebra,  he  is  wrong ; for  I have  notes  of » 
five  cases  which  were  admitted,  in  one  year,  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Fracture  of  the  body  does  not  always  require  very  great  violence  for  its  production,  v 
unless  the  blow  be  received  on  the  fractured  part.  The  following  are  two  very  re-  c 
markable  instances  in  which  the  fracture  was  caused  merely  by  jumping  head  foremost »( 
into  the  water. 

Case  1.  A sailor  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  jumped  headlong  froins  i 
ship  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a sail  being  spread  a few  feet  below  the  surface  to  receive  f' 
the  bathers,  and  protect  them  from  the  sharks.  It  is  supposed,  that  his  head  vas  i 
violently  thrown  back  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  water  or  sail,  as  he  immediately  1; 
became  motionless.  When  got  on  deck,  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  below  « 
the  shoulders  were  observed  to  be  paralysed,  and  respiration  was  performed  by  the  j 
diaphragm  alone.  The  circulation  and  temperature  were  natural,  and  the  senses  pet^^ 
feet.  In  a few  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  vomiting  commenced  and : 
became  more  frequent  till  he  died  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Upon  examination,  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  completely  severed  through; 
its  body,  which  was  widely  separated  from  that  of  the  third.  The  left  side  of  the : 

fa)  Cooper,  A.,  On  Dislocations.  (c)  Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions;  and  in  the 

f&]  Hem.,  Charles,  above  cited.  London  Medical  Gazette,  March,  1S36. 

(d)  Above  cited,  vol.  iii.  p.  22it. 
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arch  of  the  fourth  was  broken  in  three  places,  and  forced  forwards  on  the  spmal  mar- 
row, which  was  crushed  and  lacerated.  The  left  side  of  tlie  arch  of  fi  th  was 
likewise  broken,  and  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  pressed  down  upon  the  louith 
vertebra.  This  preparation  is  in  St.  Thomas’s  Museum.  , . , j,  • i ^ 

Case  2.  A man  threw  himself  into  a river  to  bathe,  from  a height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.  He  came  up  to  the  surface  and  imrnediately 
fell  back  to  the  bottom.  The  bystanders  observing  he  made  no  attempt  to  swim,  drew 
him  out  and  lifted  him  insensible  upon  the  bank.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  medical  mim 
he  was  found  pulseless,  but  with  priapism.  By  the  use  of  ammonia  he  was  Mvived, 
out  his  limbs  were  paralysed,  and  when  admitted  into  the  _ hospital  an  hour  after,  his 
oody  was  cold,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  skin  quite  insensible,  but  he  was 
oerfectly  sensible,  complained  of  pain  at  tlie  back  of  his  neck,  and  could  not  move  his 
lead,  which  swayed  about  with  its  own  weight,  and  was  free  from  ache.  He  had  great 
lisposition  to  make  water,  but  could  not,  and  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  was  use- 
less, as  the  bladder  contained  none.  He  said,  in  reference  to  the  accident,  that  at  the 
noment  when  he  struck  the  water  he  felt  his  hands  touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
o save  his  head,  drew  it  v iolently  back,  upon  which  he  lost  all  consciousness.  By 
rubbing  and  putting  him  in  a warm  bed,  he  raised  himself  and  was  a little  able  to 
iiove  his  limbs.  But  about  three  hours  and  a-half  after  his  admission,  fever  with  pro- 
iise  sweating  came  on  and  his  pulse  was  stronger  and  quicker.  He  soon  became  de- 
irious,  uttered  loud  screams,  and  in  ten  hours  aud  a-half  from  the  accident  died. 

On  examination,  the  back  of  the  neck  was  largely  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the 
unscles  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  vertebral  canal  filled  with  it.  The  body  of 
he  fifth  neck  vertebra  was  broken  across  above  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  the  two 
•ieces  were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts. 

Reveiiaon  (a),  who  relates  the  case,  thinks  that  as  no  contusion  was  apparent  on  the 
lead,  and  that,  as  it  was  not  even  smeared  with  dirt,  it  could  not  have  touched  the  bottom 
f the  river,  and  therefore  that  the  fracture  must  have  been  caused  by  muscular  action. 
The  fracture  is,  however,  more  commonly  caused  either  by  falling  down  head  foremost, 
r by  a heavy  weight  dropping  from  a height  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  In  either  case, 
he  muscles  being  unprepared  for  receiving  the  violence,  the  necessary  bracing  up  of 
he  spine  is  therefore  deficient,  and  consequently  the  spinal  column  is  either  bent 
uddeuly,  violently,  and  excessively  forward,  and  the  force  being  transferred  to  one 
ertebra,  the  hinder  edge  of  the  bone  is  more  orless’torn  from  the  intervertebral  substance, 
r the  latter  is  at  this  part  partially  torn  through,  whilst  the  remainder  still  continues 
onnecting  the  body  of  the  vertebra  with  that  of  the  vertebra  immediately  below,  of 
^hich  the  fore  and  upper  part  is  broken  off  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  in 
his  way  the  vertebra  above  the  fracture,  and  with  it  the  fractured  upper  part  of  the 
ertebra  below,  glide  forward  till  the  arch  of  the  upper  rests  against  the  back  of  the 
ody  of  the  lower  vertebra,  and  thus  compresses  the  spinal  cord.  This  compression  is 
lore  complete  if  the  capsules  of  the  articular  processes  have  been  torn  through,  the 
recesses  themselves  broken  off,  or  the  arch  fractured,  under  which  circumstances  that 
art  of  the  spine  above  the  fracture  slips  further  forward,  and  the  spinal  arch  is  more 
ghtly  pressed  upon  the  spinal  cord.  The  injury  which  the  spinal  cord  suffers  may  be 
ither — 1,  simple  concussion ; 2,  simple  compression  by  bone  ; 3,  extravasation  of  blood 
ither  without  or  within  the  sheath,  or  in  both  situations,  and  producing  symptoms  of 
arapression  ; 4,  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  exterior  of  the  cord  itself;  5,  tearing  of 
ae  cord  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  completely  through ; and  either  of  these 
lay  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  corresponding  tearing  of  the  sheath.  There  are 
ot  any  peculiar  symptoms  which  point  out  the  extent  of  the  mischief  so  as  to  assist  in 
arming  a diagnosis.  The  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  in  a few  days  after  the  accident, 

1 cases  usually  considered  as  concussion  of  the  cord,  is  therefore  no  proof  of  such  being 
Jally  the  case,  as  it  may  be  possible  that  in  slight  extravasation  of  blood,  which  at  first 
ould  produce  symptoms,  the  spinal  cord  would  probably  accommodate  itself  to  the 
r^ure,  and  the  symptoms  subside  under  pi-oper  treatment,  as  is  well  known  they  do. 
Patient  completely  recover,  after  apoplectic  effusions  in  the  brain. 

Tne  dangerous  circumstances  connected  with  fracture  of  the  spine  do  not  depend  on 
le  fracture  itself,  but  upon  the  injury  which  the  cord  sustains,  and  which  is  greater  or 
*s,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  displacement  forwards  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nne  beyond  the  lower.  This  displacement  almost  invariably  accompanies  the  fracture, 
3u  vanes  according  to  the  violent  bending  or  blow  which  the  spinal  column  suffers, 
nave  known  the  upper  vertebra,  with  the  broken  upper  edge  of  that  beneath  it, 
ojected  scarcely  a quarter  of  an  inch ; and  1 have  known  it  thrown  forward  more 
(a)  Journal  General  cle  Medecine,  &c.,  xcviii.  or  xcvii  of  the  Second  Series.  March,  1827. 
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than  half  an  inch;  and  in  these  cases  the  spinous  process  of  the  projecting  vertehn>% 
presses  less  or  more  the  spinal  marrow  between  itself  and  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  t 
lower  vertebra.  The  least  displacement  of  the  vertebral  body  occurs  in  the  neck ; and  4 
indeed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  scarcely  happens. 

Fracture  of  the  spine  may,  however,  exist  without  displacement,  and  without  symp-  - 
toms,  even  if  the  atlas  be  the  fractured  bone,  as  in  the  elder  Cline’s  Case. — “ A girl  i 
received  a severe  blow  upon  her  neck ; after  which  it  was  observed,  that  whenever  she » 
wanted  to  look  at  any  object,  either  above  or  below  her,  she  always  supported  her  head  d 
with  her  hands,  and  then  gradually  and  carefully  elevated  or  depressed  it,  according  as  • 
she  wished,  towards  the  object.  After  any  sudden  shock,  she  used  to  run  to  a taWe,  , 
and  placing  her  hands  under  her  chin,  rested  them  against  the  table  until  the  agitation  c 
occasioned  by  the  concussion  had  subsided.  Twelve  months  after  the  accident  the  child  d 
died,  and  on  examination  a transverse  fracture  of  the  atlas  was  found,  but  no  displace-*, 
ment.  When  the  head  was  depressed  or  elevated,  the  dentiform  process  of  the  secondid 
vertebra  became  displaced,  carrying  with  it  a portion  of  the  atlas,  occasioning  pressmwt 
on  the  spinal  marrow,  which  was  also  produced  by  any  violent  agitation”  (a). 

Phiilips’s  case  of  fracture  of  the  atlas,  and  of  the  pivot  of  the  axis,  has  been  a 
already  mentioned  by  Chelujs;  but  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  very  remarkable  posi-». 
tion  and  condition  of  the  parts  as  found  on  examination.  “ The  condyles  of  the  occiputs 
still  rested  upon  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  atlas,  but  the  atlas  was  found  to  be,  not* 
a separate  and  independent  vertebra,  but  an  appendix  to  the  axis.  So  much  of  its  ante-- 
rior  portion  as  includes  the  surfaces  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  occiput  and  withJ 
the  axis,  had  been  violently  separated  from  the  posterior  portion  of  its  ring,  and  had* 
been  carried  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards  and  forwards  until  it  arrived  upon  the  1 
same  plane,  but  anterior  to  the  axis,  to  the  body  and  transverse  processes  of  which  iti 
became  attached  by  the  perfect  bony  union,  whilst  the  posterior  fragment  had  suffereds 
no  displacement.”  (p.  82.) 

The  following  instance  of  fracture,  without  displacement  of  the  atlas  and  axis^i 
occurred  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  the  preparation  is  in  the  museum  there : — 

Case. — W.  T.,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  was  admitted  into  George’s  Ward. 

JVov.  10,  18.38.  Having  fallen  down  stairs  a few  hours  before  his  admission  and  beeie 
stunned.  Has  pain  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  All  hii! 
limbs,  except  the  left  lower  extremity,  which  still  retains  slight  motion,  are  palsieds 
The  sensibility  of  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  is  morbidly  acute ; that  of  the  left- 
totally  destroyed,  excepting  on  the  belly,  where  he  feels  slightly,  and  to  which  ht’ 
refers  a sensation  of  numbness  when  the  left  thigh  is  pinched.  Next  day  he  complained* 
of  pain  in  the  right  arm  ; the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly  is  less  sensible.  On  tht:t 
third  day  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  right  side  had  diminished,  and  sensation  h; 
slightly  returned  on  the  left.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrion,  and 
cies  his  arms  lie  across  his  chest.  On  the  following  day  the  belly  became  tympaniticjt 
On  the  fifth  day  there  was  slight  motion  of  the  left  arm,  and  the  capability  of  movinpi 
the  right  leg  had  increased  ; but  he  was  rapidly  sinking,  although  in  good  heart,  *ntf 
died,  late  at  night.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  atlas  was  broken  in  tw 
places,  the  line  of  fracture  being  diagonal,  and  traversing  the  left  vertebral  hole.  Thi 
pivot  of  the  axis  was  broken  off  at  its  root,  and  a small  piece  of  the  body  also.  'Th*  I 
fifth  vertebra  was  fractured  through  the  body.  With  neither  fracture  was  there  suffil 
cient  displacement  to  produce  pressure.  On  cutting  through  the  spinal  cord,  a centran 
cell  was  found  containing  a small  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  substance  of  the  oort 
broken  down  and  disorganized,  opposite  the  fifth  vertebra. 

On  the  other  hand,  dislocation  of  one  vertebra  from  another,  either  partial  or  conn 
plete,  may  occur  without  fracture,  but  is  so  extremely  rare,  that,  as  regards  dislocati® 
of  the  body,  Delpech  (6)  entirely  denies  it ; Abernethy  (c)  declares : — “ There  can  _b 
no  dislocation  (of  the  vertebree')  surgically  speaking — we  do  not  take  the  word  in  h 
etymological  sense ; in  surgical  language,  a dislocation  is  a displacement  of  bone, 
a laceration  of  ligament  unaccompanied  with  fracture,  for  if  there  be  a fracture  it  i 
not  a dislocation ; but  from  their  position,  if  one  vertebra  be  knocked  in,  its  articuli 
surfaces  must  be  broken.”  Astley  Cooper  (d)  says : — “ If  luxation  of  the  spine  eye 
does  happen,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  extremely  rare,  as  in  the  numerous  instances  whic 
I have  seen  of  violence  done  to  the  spine,  1 have  never  witnessed  a separation  of  <» 
vertebra  from  another,  through  the  intervertebral  substance,  without  fracture  of  tl 
articular  processes ; or  if  those  processes  remain  unbroken,  without  a fracture  throngs 


(а)  Astley  Coopek's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  (c)  MS.  Lectures. 

(б)  Precis  Elementaire  des  Maladies  reputces  ^d)  .'Vbovo  quoted. 
Cmrurgicales,  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.”  (p.  539.)  And  Boyer  (a),  without  actually  denying  the 
possibility,  seems  to  infer  the  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  Exceedingly  rare, 
however,  as  these  accidents  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  sometimes  happen,, 
although  I do  not  believe  that  a tithe  of  the  so-called  dislocations  are  dislocations  at 
all ; as,  for  instance,  a person  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  falling  on  his  head,  has  it 
bent  under  him,  and  cannot  of  himself  restore  it  to  its  proper  place,  or  he  may  fall 
from  a ladder,  as  iu  a case  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  neck  be  twisted  with 
the  face  over  the  shoulder,  and  unable  to  be  replaced  without  assistance ; but,  as  Aber- 
NETHY  says,  “ this  is  not  dislocation ; it  is  nothing  more  than  we  are  sometimes  ourselves 
3 doing,  the  muscles  are  overstretched,  and  cannot  act,  the  head  is  put  in  its  proper 
3 place,  and  all  becomes  right.”  I must  confess  that  I at  first  thought  of  like  character 
were  the  cases  quoted  by  Boyer,  the  one  mentioned  by  Desault  in  his  Lectures,  of 
the  advocate  who  dislocated  his  neck,  merely  by  turning  his  head  suddenly  round  to  see 
'who  was  coming  into  the  room  behind  him;  and  the  other  shown  by  Chopart,  of  the 
young  man  in  whom  a similar  accident  happened  from  extreme  rotation  of  the  head, 
leaving  it  permanently  inclined  over  the  left  shoulder ; as  also  Bust’s  case  (V),  in  which, 

I after  a severe  fall  on  the  head,  the  neck  was  completely  bent  to  the  right  side,  the 
i upper  extremities  paralysed,  and  accompanied  with  repeated  attacks  of  convulsions  and 
hiccough,  in  which  replacement  was  immediately  effected  by  seating  the  patient  on  the 
:ground,  and  forcibly  drawing  his  head  straight  upwards.  Since  reading  Schuh’s  case  (c), 
'which  will  presently  be  given,  I feel  sure  that  these  were  cases  of  actual  dislocation, 
land  that  the  latter  was,  as  well  as  Schuh’s  case,  reduced,  although  this  could  not  be 
Idone  in  two  other  cases  quoted  by  Boyer,  as  also  mentioned  by  Desault  in  his  Lec- 
tures, in  one  of  which  a boy,  by  turning  heels  over  head,  dislocated  the  right  lower 
articular  process  of  a cervical  vertebra,  and  the  head  being  turned  towards  the  left 
shoulder,  w'as  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  replaced,  although  considerable  force 
'Was  used  ; whilst  in  another  case,  where  one  of  the  articular  processes  of  a cervical  ver- 
tebra was  dislocated  forwards,  the  child  was  destroyed  during  the  attempts  at  reduction. 

The  dislocations,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  vertebra,  which  are  referred  to  by  Law- 
irence  {d)  as  dislocations,  are,  two  of  the  four  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  museum,  displacement 
with  fracture ; the  third  appears  to  me  neither  dislocation  nor  fracture,  but  simply  a 
stretching  of  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  articular  processes,  as  his  own  description 
proves;  “the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  are  partially 
separated  from  those  of  the  fifth  having  been  drawn  upwards  ; but  they  have  not  been 
thrown  forwards.  The  bodies  of  the  same  vertebra  are  partially  separated  behind,  but 
they  ■preserve  their  ■natural  level  and  relative  position  in  front.”  (p.  392.)  A case  of  this 
kind  occurred  under  my  own  care,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
was  separated  from  the  intervertebral  substance  so  far  that  a shilling  laid  flat  might  be 
thrust  between  them,  but  there  was  no  displacement.  In  this  case  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  there  was  effusion  of  blood  between  it  and  its 
covering  of  dura  mater.  The  boy  had  fallen  on  a post,  died  on  the  fourth  day,  having 
exhibited  symptoms  of  severe  injury  in  the  belly,  and  on  examination,  his  liver  was  found 
broken  in  two.  Lawtience’s  fourth  case  is  a complete  dislocation  of  the  fourth  from 
the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  a most  remarkable  case  it  is.  The  patient,  a 3-oung  man 
of  twenty-two  years,  whilst  “ carrying  a heavy  barrel  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck, 
slipped  in  descending  some  steps  and  fell  on  the  buttocks,  the  burthen  resting  on  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  was  immediately  deprived  of  sensibility  in  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  and  of  all  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  those  parts.  When  bronght  to 
the  hospital  he  was  completely  insensible  and  incapable  of  voluntary  motion  below  the 
neck.”  On  the  following  day,  “ there  was  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  He  could 
move  the  arms  very  slightly,  and  had  a little  feeling  in  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest.”  On  the  third  day,  “ he  experienced  a tingling  sensation  in  the  hands,  and  was 
Mnsible  to  impressions  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs.”  He  continued  to 
decline,  and  died  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  On  examination,  “ after 
cutting  away  the  muscles  from  the  back  of  the  spine,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the 
superior  articular  processes  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  came  into  view,  in  consequence 
of  the  inferior  processes  of  the  fourth  vertebra  having  been  completely  dislocated  for- 
wards, and  remaining  fixed  in  their  unnatural  position.  The  yellow  ligaments  connectine 
me  lamina  of  the  two  vertebra  were  torn  through,  and  the  bifid  apex  ^ " ' 


spinous  process  lay  in  close  contact  with  the  basis  of  the  fifth 

(a)  Traite  dcs  Maladies  Chirurgicalos,  vol.  iv.  an  der 
chap.  IV.  art.  iv. 


ii  (pl^Jedicinisch-chirurgiche  Zeituna,  vol.  iii. 
l»qP-127.  1813. 

(c)  F.inige  Falle  von  Luxatiunen  und  Brlichen 


of  the  fourth 
On  the  front  of  the 
Halsgegend  den  Wirbelsaule ; in  von 
Kaimann  s Medicinische  Jahrbiicher  des  kais.  kon. 
Oesterreichischen  Staates,  vol.  xxi.  New  Series. 
lo^O. 

(d)  Above  cited. 
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column  an  unusual  projection  was  observed,  but  the  anterior  longitudinal  ligamentous 
expansion  was  entire.  The  body  of  the  fourth  was  completely  detached  from  that  of 
tile  fifth  vertebra,  the  connecting  fibro-cartilage  being  torn  through,  and  the  body  of  the 
former  projecting  by  its  whole  depth  in  front  of  the  latter.”  (p.  394-97.)  I have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  examining  this  preparation,  and  as  it  at  present  appears  in  its  dry 
state,  the  right  articular  process  of  the  fourth  vertebra  rests  in  the  concavity  between 
the  transverse  process  and  the  body  of  the  fifth ; but  the  left  process,  although  displaced, 
is  not  thrown  completely  off  the  corresponding  articular  process  of  the  fifth  vertebra. 

Of  the  partial  dislocation,  in  which  only  one  articular  process  is  thrown  before  the 
corresponding  one  of  the  vertebra  below,  and  the  body  of  its  own  vertebra  on  that  side 
projected  forward,  is  the  instance  in  St.  Thomas’s  Museum  already  alluded  to  of  the  right 
lower  articular  process  of  the  axis,  but  of  which  unfortunately  there  is  not  any  history. 
Scuith’s  case  (a)  appears  to  me  one  of  this  kind,  and  the  following  is  his  account  of  this 
very  interesting 

Case. — F.  H.,  twenty- four  years  of  age,  whilst  engaged  in  his  occupation  of  needle- 
making, being  suddenly  called  by  a fellow-workman  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
him,  turned  sharply  round,  and  at  the  very  moment  felt  a crack  in  his  neck  and  could 
no  longer  move  his  head.  On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  hospital,  with  hig 
countenance  turgid,  his  head  twisted  to  the  right  side  and  brought  nearer  to  the  shoulder; 
upon  the  left  side  the  neck  was  a little  arched,  and  on  the  right  rather  hollowed.  He 
had  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  on  the  left  side,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  vertebrce% 
and  every  attempt  to  give  the  head  and  neck  another  direction  was  vain  and  painfuL 
The  direction  of  the  upper  spinous  processes  could  not  be  closely  followed  with  the 
fingers,  but  the  neck  muscles  were  not  by  any  means  morbidly  stretched.  The  patient 
complained  of  weakness  in  the  right  upper  extremity ; could  only  lift  it  with  exer- 
tion, and  had  much  less  power  of  closing  these  fingers  than  those  of  the  left  hand.  At- 
tempts were  immediately  made  at  replacement  by  lifting  the  head  directly  upwards  by 
the  chin  and  hind-head,  the  shoulders  being  fixed  whilst  the  patient  sat  on  the  ground, 
but  in  vain.  This  was  repeated  in  the  evening  without  result,  and  both  times  without 
pain.  Leeches  and  cold  applications  were  used.  Two  days  after  the  patient  complained 
of  the  addition  of  weakness  in  the  right  arm,  with  the  sensation  of  its  being  asleep. 
To  gain  more  power,  the  mode  of  reduction  was  varied.  The  patient  was  laid 
on  his  back  in  bed.  with  the  shoulders  fixed  by  two  folded  cloths,  and  extension  made 
by  a towel  which  I carried  under  the  jaw,  whilst  the  pulling  was  kept  up  by  an  a^istant 
who  held  the  back  of  the  head  with  both  hands.  After  gradual  strong  pulling  the 
patient  felt,  and  afterwards  the  assistant  also,  a crack  or  snap,  and  after  the  extension 
had  been  continued  the  head  and  neck  were  restored  to  their  proper  position,  and  could 
be  moved  in  every  direction,  although  with  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  • • * In 
a few  days  after  the  patient  was  quite  well.  (p.  547-49.)  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  transverse  or  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra,  as  sometimes  happens. 

These  are  all  the  simple  dislocations  I know  of,  and  I fully  agree  with  the  reastm 
assigned  by  Lawrence  for  their  occurrence  specially  in  the  neck.  " The  greater  mobi- 
lity of  the  individual  bones,”  says  he,  “ the  comparative  smallness  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  obliquity  of  their  articular  processes,  point  out  the  cervical  vertebra  as  most  likely 
to  be  luxated;  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  the  neck,  and  its  connexion  with  theheaA 
are  favourable  to  the  application  of  such  violence  as  may  induce  luxation.”  (pp.  389-90.) 

I have  introduced  the  consideration  of  dislocated  vertebra  here,  because  it  is  so  com- 
monly accompanied  with  fracture,  and  because  the  effects  upon  the  spinal  marrow  are 
so  similar  in  both  cases,  that  the  two  subjects  cannot  be  conveniently  treated  of  apaA 
But  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  Chelius  placed  the  whole  subject  immediately 
after  Injuries  of  the  Head,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 

The  time  which  persons  live  after  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  vertebra  vanes 
considerably  according  to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  but  even  when  nearly  the  same 
part  is  injured,  one  patient  will  live  much  longer  than  another,  doubtless  on  account  o 
the  less  or  greater  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  general  the  higher  be  the  injury,  t 
more  quickly  is  the  patient  cut  off.  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  “ in  fracture  with 
placement  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  the  person  generally  dies  on  the  ' 
because  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed.”  This,  however,  is  not  correct,  for  the  spinal  co 
is  not  always  sufficiently  compressed  to  cut  off  the  nervous  influence  from  that  muw  • 
I have  seen  several  cases  live  two  or  three  daj^s,  or  more ; and  Phillips  s_ca^ 
above  forty-seven  weeks.  So  far  as  I have  had  opportunity,  I should  say,  that  m trac 
of  the  cervical  vertebra,  the  patient  dies  earlier  or  later  w’ithin  a week;  in  that  ot 
(n)  Slightly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page. 
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dorsal,  from  one  to  three  weeks  ; and  in  that  of  the  loins,  in  two,  four,  or  six  mouths,  or 
he  may  live  for  two  or  three  years,  as  mentioned  by  Cooper  and  Brodie.  _ 

Sometimes  if  a patient  live  long  after  fracture  of  the  spine,  a false  joint  is  tonned,  of 
which  there  is  a remarkable  example  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  ; the  arch  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  has  been  broken^,  and  the  separated 
portion  having  dropped,  has  formed  a false  joint  with  the  margin  of  the  arch  ot  the  tom’th 
lumbar.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  any  history  to  the  preparation.  It  not  unire- 
quently  happens  that  if  the  patient  with  fractured  spine  live  many  months,  the  injury  is 
partially  repaired  by  ossification,  producing  a broad  band  or  splint  from  the  edge  of  one 
to  that  of  the  other  vertebra  across  the  front  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  similar  to 
that  not  unfreqiiently  observed  in  old  people.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  St.  Thomas  s 
Museum,  in  which,  the  patient  having  lived  five  months  and  nine  days,  ossification  had 
tlius  taken  place  between  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the  former  of  which, 
with  its  arch  fractured,  having  been  displaced  forwards  with  fracture  of  the  front  of  the 
latter.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  also  a preparation  in  which 
the  twelfth  dorsal  had  been  completely  smashed,  but  the  pieces  had  united  and  there 
is  a splint  in  front  with  great  angular  curvature  forwards.  Its  history  is  unknown. 

Sometimes  without  any  fracture  or  displacement,  after  a severe  blow,_  and  without 
any  immediate  symptoms  of  concussion  or  compression  of  the  cord,  to  distinguish  which 
from  each  other,  we  have  no  means,  except  in  the  quick  subsidence  of  those  in  the  former, 
and  the  absence  of  distortion  of  the  spine,  the  patient  is  seized  with  severe  pain  in  his 
back,  and  becomes  paralytic.  Such  a case  is  described  by  Astley  Cooper  (a),  and 
on  “ opening  the  spinal  sheath  milky  fluid  was  found  within  it  just  above  the  cauda 
equina  ; and  higher  than  this,  for  the  space  of  three  inches,  the  spinal  marrow  was  ul- 
cerated to  a considerable  depth,  and  was  in  the  softened  state  which  the  brain  assumes 
when  it  is  rendered  semifluid  by  putrefaction.”  (p  561.) 

Brodie  doubts  (b)  that  the  process  of  softening  and  dissolution  of  the  spinal  cord  after 
concussion  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  as  held  by  some  writers,  and  observes,  that 
“ there  is  a manifest  resemblance  between  the  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  follows 
mechanical  injury,  and  that  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which  takes  place 
from  internal  causes,  and  which  was  first  particularly  described  by  M.  Rostan  under 
the  name  of  RammoUissement  du  Cerveau.”  (p.  126.)  The  whole  of  this  paper  of 
Brodie’s  is  well  worth  a careful  perusal. — J.  F.  S.] 

614.  The  diagnosis  in  fracture  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  is  always 
doubtful,  because  on  account  of  its  deep  situation,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  because  the  just  mentioned  symptoms  of  palsy  and  so  on 
may  be  produced  merely  by  severe  violence  without  fracture. 

615.  If  one  or  more  spinous  processes  be  broken  and  displaced,  they 
may  be  replaced  by  the  fingers ; a compress  is  to  be  applied  on  each  side, 
which  should  be  fastened  with  a broad  bandage  (a). 

In  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  treatment  can  only  effect 
the  removal  of  the  dangerous  symptoms,  as  every  attempt  to  set  the  frac- 
ture, even  in  well  determined  diagnosis,  is  to  be  considered  most  highly 
dangerous  (5).  Repeated  general  and  local  blood-lettings,  proportionate  to 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  dispersing  bathings,  and  so  on,  are 
to  be  employed  to  diminish  the  inflammation.  The  urine  collected  in  the 
bladder  should  be  frequently  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  because  it  soon 
decomposes  and  acts  injuriously  on  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  Volatile 
inflictions  are  to  be  made  on  the  distended  belly  as  well  as  on  the  palsied 
limbs,  to  which  infrictions  of  tincture  of  cantharides  may  be  added.  If  with 
the  fracture  there  be  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  as  shot  wounds  and  so  on, 
we  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  loose  splinters  of  bone  by  incision.  If 
the  patient  improve,  he  must  be  supported  with  strengthening  remedies, 
and  with  the  use  of  strengthening  baths  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health.  If  after  previous  injury  of  the  spine  symptoms  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation continue,  continued  issues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine  are 
the  most  proper  remedies. 


(n)  On  nislocations. 


(6)  Above  cited. 
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[(a)  If  the  unnatural  mobility  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes  lead  to  the  fair  pre- 
sumption of  their  fracture  from  the  vertebral  arcli  or  arches,  but  unaccompanied  with 
symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone  and  merely  apply  a 
few  leeches.  Put  if  symptoms  be  present,  then  it  may  be  suspected  that  there  is  further 
mischief,  and  it  will  become  a question  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  an  operation 
for  their  relief. 

(6)  The  attempt  to  set  a fracture  through  the  body  of  a vertebra,  accompanied,  as 
it  almost  invariably  is,  with  displacement,  and  most  commonly  with  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebral arch,  or  articular  processes,  is,  as  Chelius  says,  most  highly  dangerous,  and 
ought  never  to  be  attempted.  Brodie,  however,  thinks  differently,  and  says,  “ there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  injury  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  the  attempt  to 
effect  reduction  may  not  only  be  made  with  impunity,  but  that  it  may  be  successful.” 

(p.  159.)  And  he  quotes  the  case  of  a man  upon  whom  a mass  of  chalk  fell.  “Mr. 
Habdwicke,  of  Epsom,  being  sent  for,  found  the  first  lumbar  projecting  over  the  last 
dorsal.  With  some  difficulty  he  reduced  the  displaced  vertebra  to  its  natural  position; 
the  reduction  (as  1 was  informed)  taking  place  with  a jerk  or  snap;”  he  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  then  had  “some  power  of  using  his  lower 
limbs  whilst  in  bed,  but  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand,  and  he  was  unable  to  empty 
his  bladder  without  the  aid  of  a catheter.”  (p.  157.)  In  another  case  where  the  fracture  j 

was  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar,  Brodie  “ endeavoured,  by  fixing  the  thorax,  i 
and  cautiously  extending  the  pelvis  to  restore  the  vertebrce  to  their  proper  place.  The  | 
attempt  was,  in  some  degree,  successful,  and  no  ill  effects,  of  any  kind,  resulted  from  i 
it.”  (p.  159.)  J 

I must  confess  that  Hardwick’s  case  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  as  the  patient  i 
was  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  a person  with  this  accident  for  whom  no-  | 
thing  has  been  done.  He  lived  two  or  three  years  without  improvement,  which  is  the  { 
ordinary  history  of  these  cases  ; though,  after  the  first  few  weel«,  they,  for  a time,  seem  1 

to  be  recovering  sensation  and  motion,  but  beyond  a certain  point  they  do  uot  mend.  I j 

fully  agree  with  Chelius,  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  any  reduction ; the  only  mode  i 
in  which  it  can'be  possible,  as  seems  to  me,  is  by  bending  the  body  forward,  so  that  the  I 
displaced  arch  may  be  put  into  the  same  position  as  at  the  time  of  flie  accident,  and  then  i 
rise  over  the  arch  beneath  it ; the  old  method,  therefore,  of  stretching  over  a barrel,  i 
is  certainly  the  most  proper  mode  of  attempting  the  reduction,  if  it  be  attempted  at 
all. 

The  only  remedies,  practicable,  are  the'palliative  treatment  here  proposed,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  accommodate  the  spinal  cord  to  its  unnatural  position  and  to  the  pressure  i 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  made,  by  keeping  down  the  inflammatory  disposition,  but 
which  does  not  materially  relieve  the  palsy  and  restore  the  functions  of  the  parts  below  i 
the  injury — or  by  an  operation  to  remove  the  compressing  vertebral  arch ; a subject 
which  will  be  presently  considered.  If  the  case  be  a compound  fracture,  which  can 
scarcely  happen  in  any  other  way  than  by  a ball  or  bullet,  then  the  loose  pieces  should, 
as  Chelius  recommends,  be  removed. — J.  F.  S.] 


616.  In  fracture  of  the  vertebrcB  with  inpression,  as  in  similar  injuries 
of  the  skull-bones,  it  has  been  recommended  to  lay  bare  the  injured  part 
with  an  incision  along  the  spinous  processes,  and  separating  the  muscles  on 
their  sides,  to  remove  the  arch  of  the  injured  vertebra  with  a small  trepan- 
crown,  or  with  Key’s  saw  (Heine’s  osteotome  would  be  best.)  This 
operation  has  been  performed  by  the  younger  Cline  (1),  Wickha.m, 
Attenburrow,  Tyrrell  (a),  Holscher,  Smith,  and  Rogers  ; but 
the  result  in  every  case  was  unfortunate.  Experience  has  not,  therefore,  yet 
contradicted  the  opinion  given  by  Charles  Bell  (5),  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  Astley  Cooper’s  (c),  in  reference  to  trepanning  the  spine ; and 
it  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a means  of  alleviating  the  patient’s  condition. 
J^GER,  however,  thinks  that,  as  after  this  operation,  there  is  not  any  aggra- 
vation, but  rather  in  most  cases  immediately  improvement,  with  restoration 
of  motion,  although  in  no  case  has  tliere  been  an  entire  cure,  the  case 
calls  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  decided  inpression  and  j»lsy. 


(a)  Tyiirei.i.’8  secontl  and  also  fatal  case  in  the  (c)  Cooper,  A.,  On  Dislocations,  p.  559. — tAc- 
Lancet,  vol.  xi.  p.  685.  1827.  tores,  p.  11. 

(l>)  Above  cited,  p.  23. 
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rather  than  for  its  refusal,  but  especially  soon  after  the  accident  and  before 
inflammation  has  set  in  (a). 

[( 1 ) The  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  pressing  vertebral  arch,  was  first  proposed  and 
performed  by  the  younger  Cline,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  though  unsuccessful,  showed 
the  practicability  of  such  an  operation ; and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  a lecture  ex- 
planatory of  his  views  on  the  subject,  my  own  notes  of  which  are  unfortunately  inissing ; 
and  though  I have  taken  considerable  pains  to  obtain  notes  from  pupils  attending  the 
hospital  at  that  time,  I have  not  succeeded  in  meeting  with  any,  except  the  brief  account 
of  the  case  from  our  Museum  book,  and  the  short  notes  of  my  friend  John  Wallace, 
of  Carshalton,  for  which  I have  to  thank  him. 

Cline  considered,  and  very  justly,  as  is  amply  proved  by  examination  of  these  cases, 
that  the  symptoms  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  spinous  process 
of  the  displaced  vertebra,  either  fractured  or  not,  a condition  which  he  thought  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  brain  when  a piece  of  the  skull  is  driven  in  upon  it,  and  causes  symp- 
toms of  compression,  but  which  are  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  com- 
pression. With  tliis  notion  he  held  it  feasible  to  remove  the  compressing  vertebral  arch, 
and  so  to  relieve  the  palsy.  And  for  this  purpose  he  operated  in  the  following 

Case. — A.  B.  was  admitted  into  St-  Thomas’s  Hospital 

June  15,  1814.  Having  fallen  from  a window  two  stories  high  into  a ditch  containing 
little  water,  and  received  an  injury,  with  displacement  of  the  spine,  for  which  the  medical 
man  by  whom  he  was  first  seen  bled  him,  and  attempted  to  replace  the  bones  by  the 
pulling  of  five  or  six  strong  men,  which,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  suc- 
ceeding. he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

June  16.  It  having  been  determined  to  take  out  the  compressing  vertebral  arch  or 
arches,  the  man  was  brought  upon  his  bed  into  the  operating  theatre,  and  carefully  put 
upon  the  table  with  his  face  downwards.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  skin  over 
the  projecting  spinous  processes,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  expose  them  completely. 
The  muscles  were  then  divided  on  each  side,  and  being  drawn  outwards  two  spinous 
processes,  which  were  broken  at  their  roots,  were  removed.  It  was  attempted  to  remove 
the  vertebral  arch  by  sawing  it  through  with  Machell’s  circular  saw,  which  was  in- 
effectual ; a chisel  and  mallet  were  then  employed,  and  also  a trephine,  by  means  of 
which  the  separation  was  effected  and  the  arch  lifted  out  with  an  elevator.  The  ope- 
ration was  considerably  embarrassed  by  the  unfitness  of  the  instruments,  and  occupied 
a considerable  time,  but  was  not  accompanied  with  much  suffering.  In  the  evening, 
he  was  tolerably  well,  but  complained  of  pain  in  the  wound.  Pulse  114. 

June  17,  2 p.  m.  Has  not  had  any  sleep  since  the  operation  : nor  any  relief  from  the 
bowels;  tongue  white;  skin  perspirable ; pulse  130.  At  &p.m.  he  had  a fit  and  was 
thought  to  be  dying. 

June  18,  1 p.  m.  Had  another  fit ; has  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  much  nervous 
irritation.  Pulse  140.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  in  a cold  sweat ; the  lower  part 
warm,  but  not  perspiring.  The  bowels  have  been  relieved.  Has  been  taking  fever 
mixture,  with  five  drops  of  laudanum,  which  was  ordered  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  drops, 
and  given  hourly,  if  the  dresser  thought  necessary.  At  4 p.  m.  the  spasms  had  abated, 
and  he  was  better. 

June  19.  Through  the  morning  he  was  more  tranquil,  but  gradually  sunk,  and  at 
5 p.  m.  died,  without  convulsions  and  sensible  to  the  last. 

On  examination.  The  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra 
was  found  to  be  fractured  obliquely  from  above  and  behind,  downwards  and  forwards. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  vertebra  continued  attached  by  tbe  intervertebral  substance  to  the 
eleventh  dorsal,  which  had  moved  forwards  and  a little  downwards,  tearing  away  the 
hinder  half  of  the  intervertebral  ligament  from  the  top  of  the  twelfth  vertebra.  By  this 
projection  the  arch  of  the  eleventh  had  compressed  the  spinal  cord  between  itself  and  the 
back  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  sheath  of  the  cord  were  four 
lacerations  opposite  the  injury,  two  of  which  would  admit  the  little  finger.  The  spinal 
marrow  was  three-fourths  torn  through,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  bruised. 

_ In  the  clinical  lecture  which  Cline  delivered,  he  explained  the  reasons  that  had 
induced  him  to  perform  this  operation,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  hoped  for 
success.  He  considered  that,  *•  in  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  vertebra,  which 
compressed  the  spinal  cord,  this  great  nervous  cord  was  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  brain  when  pressed  by  fractured  skull,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the 
elevation  of  the  pressing  bone  was  indicated  in  the  latter  case,  and  often  effected  with 
success,  so  was  it  equally  called  for  in  the  former,  and  that  no  positive  reason  could 

(rt)  Hammick's  Practical  Uemark*  on  Amputation.i,  Fractures,  &c.  London,  1830.  p.  192. 
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exist  why  the  operation  should  not  he  successful,  provided  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord 
itself  were  not  great,  a condition  which,  as  regarded  the  brain,  would  equally  forbid 
operation,  or  render  its  success  improbable  or  impossible.”  The  spinal  cord  may  l>e 
simply  compressed,  (as  in  Tviirell’s  first  case,)  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  torn,  without 
or  with  injury  to  the  spinal  sheath  (as  in  Cline’s  case  just  recited,  and  in  that  on  which 
I operated)  ; or  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  spinal  canal,  within  or  without  the  sheath, 
either  at  one  spot  or  to  a considerable  extent,  or  it  may  be  poured  into  the  substance  of 
the  cord  itself,  and  have  the  appearance  of  blood  in  an  apoplectic  cell. 

The  result  of  Tyrrell’s  case  (a),  which  was  certainly  most  favourable  for  operation, 
the  cord  not  having  been  subjected  to  other  injury  than  pressure,  was  most  highly 
encouraging,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  if  the  after  treatment  had  been  different  he 
would  probably  have  recovered.  In  Cline’s  case  the  cord  was  so  much  tom,  and  in 
my  own  so  completely  torn,  and  the  sheath  in  both  so  rent,  that  their  exposure  by  the 
operation  at  once  showed  the  utter  hopelessness  of  relief  in  either  case.  Cline  can- 
didly stated  that  he  thought  the  operation  had  hastened  his  patient’s  death. 

Before  undertaking  the  operation  of  cutting  out  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the  vertebra 
which  compresses  the  cord,  Cline  proposed  to  himself  “ four  questions ; — 1st,  Will  the 
patient  die  of  the  operation  ? Probably  he  will,  if  the  injury  be  severe.  [I  do  not  exactly 
understand  the  answer  given,  for  there  is  no  danger  in  the  operation,  if  it  be  performed 
with  care ; but  I suspect  that  he  thought  the  exposure  of  the  cord  might  hasten  inflam- 
mation, and  so  death  might  more  quickly  result. — J.  F.  s.]  2nd,  If  the  cord  be  much 
hurt  will  it  recover  its  functions  ? This  is  unknown ; but  we  do  know  that  if  a ner\'e 
be  divided  it  will  unite,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  in  a 
brute  and  yet  the  animal  recover ; in  proof  of  which  he  detailed  an  experiment  which 
he  performed  on  a bitch.  A cut  was  made  at  the  back  of  the  neck  through  the  muscles 
and  the  yellow  substance  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra  having  been 
divided,  the  handle  of  a scalpel  was  pressed  firmly  down  on  the  cord,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  parts  behind  the  division  were  completely  palsied,  excepting  that  the  tail  con- 
tinued still  capable  of  a very  slight  motion,  proving  that  a small  portion  of  the  cord  was 
still  undivided.  With  very  great  care  and  attention,  the  animal  recovered  after  some 
months,  and  resumed  all  her  paces  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  a peculiar  move- 
ment of  her  hind  limbs  in  galloping.  She  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and  the  spinal 
cord  being  examined,  was  found  to  have  united.  [In  what  condition  it  was  found  the 
notes  do  not  state,  but  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  without  any  very  remarkable 
external  appearance  being  observed. — j.  f.  s.]  This  then  seemed  to  be  sufiicient  proof 
that  a spinal  cord  which  had  been  considerably  injured,  if  not  all  but  entirely  tom 
through,  might  be  re-united  and  recover  its  functions.  3rdly,  After  the  removal  of  the 
arch  of  the  vertebra  will  the  spine  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  body  ? Probably 
it  will  for  ordinary  purposes,  though  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  lift  heavy  weights. 
4thly,  Will  a patient  recover  from  a compound  fracture  of  the  spine,  which,  by  the 
performance  of  the  operation,  it  becomes  ? The  nearer  a fracture  is  to  the  source  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  less  compact,  and  consequently  the  more  vascular  the  bone  is, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  recovery.  Both  these  advantages  are  present  in  the 
spine,  and  therefore  favour  the  successful  issue  of  the  case  ” 

Such  is  the  very  brief  account  alone  which  I am  able  to  give  of  Cline’s  notions  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  compressing  portion  of  the  vertebral  arch  or  arches.  I 
regret  especially  that  I have  been  unable  to  procure  the  details  of  this  experiment  upon 
the  dog.  But  as  no  account  whatever  has  been  hitherto  published  of  this  first  opera- 
tion, or  of  the  observations  of  the  operator  in  reference  to  the  subject,  I have  thought 
it  right  to  give  these  details,  meagre  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  allow  their  being  en- 
tirely lost  and  forgotten. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  case  at  the  time  excited  considerable  interest,  and  Surgeons 
were  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  any  successful  result.  Astlet 
Cooper,  however,  thought  so  well  of  it  that  within  a few  mouths  he  operated  on  a case 
in  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  fracture  with  displacement;  it  turned  out,  however, 
to  be  merely  a fracture  of  the  spinous  process  of  a dorsal  vertebra  at  its  root,  and  there- 
fore the  arch  was  not  meddled  with.  I saw  the  operation  performed,  but  I do  not 
recollect  how  the  case  terminated.  In  referring  to  Cline’s  and  Tyrrell’s  cases, 
Cooper  observes,  “ whether  future  trials  will  be  more  successful,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
we  cannot  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject,  as  the  first  operations  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  proposal  is  laudable,  and  the  operation  is  not  severe,  nor  does  it  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  the  patient ; time  and  experiment  can  only  determine  its  value.  If  we  could 


(a)  His  edition  of  A.  Coopek’s  Lectures  on  Surgery. 
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« save  one  life  in  a hundred  by  it,  we  should  deserve  well  of  mankind  ; and  if  any  good 
jk  does  ultimately  result  from  it,  Henry  Cline  has  the  merit  of  proposing  it.  (p.  11-16.) 
2 Abernethy,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject  («),  says:  “ I certainly  ■would 

* not  do  it  (the  operation  of  removing  the  vertebral  arch)  at  first,  as  1 should  then  expect 
£.■  to  have  not  only  the  inflammation  from  the  accident,  but  have  it  increased  by  the  in- 
flammation  of  the  operation.  I would  wait  as  in  cases  of  fracture  with  depression  of 
the  skull,  till  the  first  inflammation  has  subsided.  I think  that  it  is  a proposition  too 
)}(;  hardy  to  be  acquiesced  in ; but  I see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  rational,  it  is  the  only 
A mode  that  occurs  to  one’s  mind. 

1 The  testy  observations  of  Charles  Bell  are  of  little  value  ; he  must  have  well  known 
■'  that  the  proposal  of  this  operation  originated  with  the  younger  Cline,  though  he  has 
& chosen  to  say  that  Astley  Cooper  “proposes  to  trepan  and  raise  up  the  depressed 

2 bone.”  (p.  77.)  His  sneering  question  and  corresponding  answer — “ if  the  ring  of  the 
vertebra  be  broken  down  where  is  the  necessity  for  applying  the  trephine  ? You  have 

: the  projecting  spinous  process ; you  have  the  inferior  and  superior  edge  of  the  bone  on 
■ which  to  place  your  elevator  or  to  lay  hold  of  with  your  forceps.  I cannot  for  the  life 
: of  me  imagine  any  reason  why  that  ring  of  bone  should  be  trephined,  and  in  two 
I places,”  (p.  20,)  may  be  easily  dealt  with.  He  might  have  known  that  the  vertebral 
: arch  itself  was  not  always  broken  either  on  both  or  one  side,  but  that  either  the  ar- 
I ticular  process  or  processes  of  the  vertebra  below  were  broken  off,  and  the  arch  of  the 
. compressing  vertebra  allowed  to  drop  into  the  notches  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves,  or 
I that  without  any  fracture  of  those  processes,  the  arch  might  be  lifted  over  into  those 
r notches,  or  that  simply  by  the  falling  forward  of  the  upper  vertebra  in  consequence  of 
I the  fracture  of  the  body  of  that  below  it,  the  cord  might  be  compressed  by  the  curva- 
! ture  so  produced,  just  as  happens  when  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  falls  forwards  in 
. caries.  As  to  the  objections  about  “ the  degree  of  violence  necessary  to  the  accom- 
1 plishment  of  the  operation,”  and  that  “ the  man  must  be  already  dead  whose  condition 
is  not  made  worse  by  such  an  operation  as  this!”  (pp.  21,  22,)  I can  only  say  that  in 
Tyrrell’s  operation,  which  I witnessed,  and  in  that  which  I performed,  no  violence  was 
I either  required  or  used ; in  neither  did  the  patient  suffer  much ; nor  was  his^  condition 
I rendered  worse,  but  in  Tyrrell’s  case  immediately  improved.  The  object  of  Bell’s 
attack  on  this  operation  must  be  referred  to  his  angry  feeling  towards  Cooper,  the 
wrathful  expression  of  which  in  print,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  even  had  there  been 
suflBcient  cause.  Nor  should  I have  referred  to  him  at  all,  had  he  not  unjustly  given 
to  one  person  that  which  belonged  to  another,  so  as  more  efficiently,  as  he  thought,  to 
empty  on  him  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 

Brodie  is  certainly  not  favourable  to  this  operation ; for,  he  observes; — “ If  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  a vertebra  be  driven  forwards,  the  depression  of  the  posterior 
part  of  it  will  of  course  occasion  a diminution  of  the  spinal  canal ; but  the  removal  of 
any  portion  of  the  vertebra  which  is  accessible  to  an  operation  will  be  of  little  avail,  as 
the  irregularity  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  made  by  the  displacement  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra,  must  be  the  same  after,  as  it  was  before,  the  operation.”  (p.  160.J 
Tyrrell’s  case,  however,  entirely  disproves  this  opinion,  as  regards  the  edge  of  the 
vertebral  body  ; for  immediately  the  pressing  arch  was  removed,  the  man  had  feeling 
in  the  thighs,  and  which  gradually  extended  further,  although  previous  to  the  operation 
all  the  parts  below  the  fracture  were  completely  devoid  of  sensation.  Brodie  continues: — 
“ If  there  be  simply  a fracture  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  process,  with  a depression  of 
the  loose  or  intermediate  portion  of  bone,  of  course  there  must  be  a corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  of  the  vertebral  canal ; but  as  that  canal  is  much  larger  than  the 
spinal  cord  which  it  contains,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spinal  cord  is  really  com- 
pressed, or  that  any  material  diminution  of  the  symptoms  would  follow  the  elevation  of 
the  depression  ” (p.  160.)  To  this  it  must  be  answered,  that  the  operation  would  of 
course  never  be  thought  of  unless  symptoms  of  compression  existed,  and  the  sort  of 

1 fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch,  which  Brodie  mentions,  would  not  be  likely  to  cause 
them.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  I have  seen,  the  fracture  has  been  either  through  one  or 
Wth  articular  processes,  or  one  side  only  of  the  spinous  process,  or  the  compression  has 
been  caused  without  any  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  arch,  simply  by  the  body  of  one 
vertebra  falling  forward  before  that  of  the  one  beneath  it,  and  of  which  the  upper  and 
A fore  part  had  been  torn  off,  and  thus  a compressing  curvature  of  the  spine  produced,  as 
J m canes.  His  objections,  therefore,  do  not  apply  to  the  kind  of  injury  for  which  the 
B operation  is  proposed. 

^ The  only  reasonable  objection  to  the  operation  of  trephining  the  spine  is,  that  we 
B cannot,  previous  to  the  operation,  ascertain  whether  the  spinal  cord  be  simply  com- 

(n)  MS.  Lectures. 
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pressed,  or  whether  it  be  partially  or  entirely  torn  through,  or  whether  the  symptoms 
of  compression  result  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  different  situations  above  men- 
tioned, neither  of  which  indeed  can  be  ascertained  after  the  vertebral  canal  has  been 
opened,  unless  the  sheath  be  rent.  If,  however,  this  objection  hold  in  regard  to  the 
fracture  of  the  skull  with  symptoms  of  compression,  for  no  one  can  certainly  determine 
what  mischief  may  be  beneath  the  fractured  boue,  and  even  if  it  be  seen,  as  occa- 
sionally it  may  be,  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  torn,  and  a portion  of  the  brain 
itself  squeezed  out,  yet  if  the  bone  be  depressed,  and  the  brain  labours  under  prc-ssure, 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  remove  the  bone,  in  whatever  condition  the  brain  beneath 
might  be  expected  to  be  found.  This  treatment  of  a compressed  brain,  with  symptoms 
of  compression,  being  that  which  is  thought  necessary  by  all  Surgeons  of  experience,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  is  so  close,  as  regards  compressed  spinal  cord,  that  the 
operation  is  not  merely  permissible,  but  is  called  for  imperatively,  and  I fully  agree 
with  J.SGEB,  that  the  earlier  it  is  performed,  the  better.  The  much  dreaded  subsequent 
inflammation  I do  not  think  is  much  to  be  feared ; at  any  rate  it  is  never  taken  as  an 
objection  to  trephining  the  skull.  The  great  diflSculty  in  the  after-treatment  is  the 
great  irritability  of  the  bladder  from  the  highly  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  which  de- 
pends on  the  irritation  of  the  cord,  but  which  I doubt  not  might  be  counteracted. 

Operation. — The  operation  is  tedious  and  tiresome,  unless  the  muscles  can  be  well 
drawn  aside  from  the  spine.  A long  incision  should  be  made  along  the  ridge  of  the 
spinous  processes,  the  middle  of  which  should  be  opposite  the  displacement,  and  from 
them  all  the  muscles  should  be  well  cleared.  Cline  and  Tyrrell  used  broad  angular 
plates  as  retractors  on  each  side,  but  they  are  very  inconvenient  Instead  of  employing 
them,  I divided  all  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  articular  processes,  which  gave 
plenty  of  room,  as  the  one  end  of  each  muscular  bundle  being  separated  from  its  at- 
tachment, it  retracted  of  itself,  and  needed  little  holding  back  with  the  finger.  Cline 
advised  the  use  of  a small  crowned  trephine  to  cut  through  the  vertebral  arch,  if  requisite ; 
Tyrrell,  however,  found  Hey’s  saw  most  convenient : but,  in  my  case,  one  side  of  the 
arch  being  broken,  and  the  yellow  ligament  torn  through,  and  admitting  the  entrance 
of  my  finger,  I divided  the  other  side  of  the  arch  with  a pair  of  stout  bone-nippers.  I 
should  therefore  think  that  generally  the  saw  or  the  nippers  would  be  found  suflScient ; 
but  iu  an  operation  of  this  kind  the  Surgeon  must  remember  that  he  must  be  ready  to 
use  one  instrument  or  another,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  sawing 
or  cutting  out  the  arch,  it  is  always  best  to  grasp  the  spinous  process,  if  it  be  not  broken, 
with  a pair  of  stout  tooth-forceps,  and  I think  these  are  fo  be  preferred  to  the  elevator  for 
lifting  the  detached  bone  from  its  natural  connexions.  If,  when  the  vertebral  canal  has 
been  thus  exposed,  there  be  any  clotted  blood  upon  the  sheath,  it  must  be  gently  re- 
moved with  the  end  of  a probe  or  director.  And  if  the  cord  be  not  tom  through,  its 
pulsation  will  be  seen  to  return  so  soon  as  the  pressure  on  it  has  been  removed. 

After  the  operation  and  dressing  the  wound  with  long  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  the 
patient  should  either  be  kept  on  his  face,  or  by  means  of  Knox’s  spine-bed  (a)  may  be  re- 
placed on  his  back,  and  from  day  to  day  turned  over,  the  state  of  the  wound  examined, 
the  dressings  readjusted,  and  after  resting  a few  hours  on  his  belly,  again  be  turned 
upon  his  back.  The  bladder  will  require  to  be  frequently  emptied  with  the  catheter, 
which  is  better  than  allowing  it  to  remain  in  continually. — J.  F.  S.] 


(a)  Knox,  upholsterer,  of  Jermyn-street,  has  con- 
structed  an  ingeniously^contrived  bedstead,  appli- 
cable specially  to  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spine. 
Its  ground'Work  is  Henry  Earless  bedstead,  and 
has|at  each  side  a deep  plank, presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  oblong  table-tray.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  at  the  head  and  foot,  is  a large  pivot  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  bedstead,  which  rest  each  in 
a socket  upon  a strong  wooden  frame  within  which 
the  bedstead  swings.  The  foot  pivot  islonger  than 
its  socket,  and  has  attached  to  it  a cogged  wheel 
with  handles  like  a rudder-wheel,  and  traverses 
vertically  hy  handles  ranged  round  its  edge,  and 
which  as  it  is  turned,  on  drawing  back  the  catch 
which  bolts  into  the  cog-wheel,  can  incline  the  bed 
from  side  to  side,  or  even  turn  it  completely  upside 
down.  In  order  to  turn  the  bed  over,  one  long 
well-stuffed  pillow  is  inserted  between  that  side  of 
the  patient  on  which  he  is  to  rest  in  turning  and 


the  corresponding  side  of  the  bed.  The  space  be- 
tween the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  the  patient  is 
then  to  be  packed  with  other  pillows,  after  which 
a hair  mattress,  extending  from  the  patient’s  chin 
to  his  heels,  is  laid  upon  and  some  stout  bands 
crossed  and  buckled  over  it  from  one  edge  of  the  bed 
to  the  otlier.  The  preparations  being  now  perfected 
the  winch  is  turnea  carefully  ; in  a few  minutes  the 
patient  rests  upon  his  belly,  and  immediately  the 
original  bottom  of  the  bed,  w hich  is  supported  by 
bolts,  is  removed,  the  pillow's  taken  away,  and  thus 
the  whole  back  expos^,  witliout  the  patient’s  po- 
sition having  been  in  tlie  least  disturb^.  Return 
to  the  supine  posture  is  effected  by  adjusting  the 
pillows  and  reapplying  and  bolting-in  uie  origiw 
bottom,  and  turning  the  cog-w’hecl  in  theopy^te 
direction.  1 have  used  this  bed  several  times,  and 
found  it  very’  useful,  though  rather  cumbrous. 


[ o43  ] 
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VII.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  PELVIC  BONES. 

\ {Fractura  Ossiitm  Pelvis,  Lat;  Bruch  der  Beckenknochen,  Germ.;  Fracture  des  Os 

du  Bassin,  Fr.) 

JCreve,  C.  C.,  Dissert,  de  Fracturis  Ossium  Pelvis.  Mogant.,  1792.  4to. 

Ibid,  Von  den  Krankheiten  des  Weiblichen  Bechens.  Berl.,  1/95.  4to. 
g Swan,  Joseph,  On  Injuries  of  the  Pelvis;  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  520. 

A Adeemann,  D.  G.,  Dissert,  de  FracturS,  Ossium  Pelvis.  Fuldse,  1835. 

')  Cooper,  Astley,  On  Dislocations,  and  on  the  Fractures  of  Joints. 

3 Earle,  Henry,  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis ; in  Med.-Chir . 
s Trans,  vol.  xix.  1835. 

:)  617.  Fracture  of  the  Pelvic  Bones  is  rare  on  account  of  their  great 

ri-  strengtii,  deep  situation,  and  thick  covering  ; it  therefore  always  requires 
1'  very  great  violence,  by  which  most  commonly  severe  injury  to  the  soft 
t | parts  is  produced ; or  the  same  symptoms  as  in  fracture  of  the  spine,  may 
» •:  be  caused  by  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  fracture  may  happen  to 
$!  the  rump-bone,  to  the  coccyx,  to  the  hip,  share  or  haunch  hone. 
d 618.  Fracture  of  the  Rump-hone,  {^Fractura  OssisSacri,  Lat. ; Bruch  der 
K?  Heiligenbeines,  Germ. ; Fracture  du  Sacrum,  Fr.,)  at  its  upper  part,  is 
91  unconnected  with  any  displacement,  therefore  the  diagnosis  is  generally 
i difficult ; but  if  it  happen  at  the  lower  part,  the  lower  piece  is  displaced 
wi  inwards,  (forwards,)  and  for  its  replacement  the  finger  well  oiled  must  be 
ri  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  press  the  bone  outwards  (back.)  A thick 
compress,  moistened  with  a dispersing  lotion,  must  be  applied  on  the  rump- 
m bone,  and  fastened  with  a broad  bandage  surrounding  the  whole  pelvis. 
>4  The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  the  vertehrce,  and 
it)  must  be  directed  against  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  intestines,  and  the 
X • symptoms  of  palsy  of  the  spine  or  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

[This  is  an  accident  of  very  rare  occurrence;  there  is,  however,  in  the  College 
ai ' Museum,  an  example  of  vertical  fracture  of  this  bone.  The  patient  died  of  suppuration 
■ ; - six  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  there  was  not  any  union. — J.  F.  S.  ] 

3 619.  The  Coccyx  {das  Steisshein,  Germ.)  rarely  breaks,  on  account  of 

j its  great  mobility  and  deep  situation.  It  happens  specially  in  old  persons, 
r in  whom  the  connexions  of  its  several  pieces  have  become  ossified.  The 
n cause  is  usually  a fall  upon  the  rump,  consequent  on  which  fixed  pain  occurs 
i in  the  region  of  the  coccyx,  which  is  increased  in  walking ; and  distinct 
><  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture  is  felt.  If  the  under  piece  of  bone 
) be  driven  in,  (forwards,)  it  must  be  replaced  by  introducing  the  finger  into 
i the  rectum ; a moistened  compress  is  then  to  be  applied  over  the  seat  of 
i fracture,  which  is  to  be  fastened  with  a T bandage,  and  the  general  treat- 
B ment  is  to  be  directed  according  to  the  accompanying  symptoms, 
r [This  accident,  commonly  so  called  is,  I suspect,  rather  a tearing  of  the  ligamentous 
k expansion  in  which  the  several  pieces  of  the  bone  are  enclosed,  the  bony  pieces  them- 
n selves  being  too  small  and  too  spongy  to  break,  except  squeezed  between  two  hard 
» substances,  which  is  scarcely  possible.  Though  seemingly  a very  trivial  accident  it  is 
I!  often  exceedingly  painful  and  annoying  for  many  monlJis ; indeed,  I have  known  two 
a cases  where  it  was  not  recovered  from  for  nearly  two  years ; the  one  followed  sitting 
T down  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a snuff-box,  which  jammed  in  between  the  side  of  the 
1'!  cocci/x  and  the  spine  of  the  haunch-bone ; and  the  other,  by  the  patient  having  been 
0 thrown  from  a horse  upon  a heap  of  stones.  In  these  cases  the  pain  was  not  so  great 
0 M usually  said  to  be,  in  walking,  because  the  patients  learned  to  walk  without  disturb- 
' ing  the  bone ; but  the  pain  was  agonizing  when  they  incautiously  sat  down  on  a soft 
' ' seat.  Leeching  afforded  only  temporary  relief ; and  the  cure  was  at  last  effected,  after 
months,  by  protecting  the  coccyx  from  all  possibility  of  pressure,  by  constantly  wearing 
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a pair  of  very  thick  oblong  pads  on  the  ischial  tuberosities,  so  that  in  sitting  the  point 
of  the  coccyx  was  in  a deep  pit — J.  F.  S.]  '■i 

620.  The  Hip-hone  (die  Darmbeine,  Gemi. ; V Os  des  lies,  Fr.)  is  more 
exposed  to  fracture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  direction  of ' 
the  fracture  varies  ; sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  both  hip-bones  are 
broken,  or  even  the  share  (das  Scham-)  and  haunch  bones  (das  Sitzbein, 
Germ.)  Only  much  violence,  as  a fall  from  a great  height,  or  being  run 
over  by  a heavy  waggon,  and  the  like,  can  produce  these  fractures  ; there- 
fore they  are  always  accompanied  with  severe  bruising  and  tearing  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  with  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  of 
the  sacral  nerves. 


[I  have  seen  several  cases  of  fracture  of  one  or  other  portion  of  these  bones,  but  I 1 
do  not  recollect  any  one  in  which  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  existed.  1 
The  most  obvious  circumstance  is  the  great  collapse  which  generally  accompanies  the  ' 
accident,  and  which  depends  rather  on  the  tearing  or  bursting  of  the  bladder  usually  J 
occurring  in  these  accidents,  than  on  the  injury  of  the  bone  itself.  From  the  same  1 
cause  these  fractures  are  almost  invariably  fatal ; the  least  serious  are  fractures  of  the  ; 
expanded  part  of  the  hip-bone.  I have  known  one  instance  of  recovery  from  compound 
fracture  of  the  hip-bone.  j 

621.  The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  hip,  share,  or  haunch-bone  is  > 
often  very  difficult,  because  the  broken  ends  are  generally  not  at  all  dis- 
placed. The  slightest  motion  of  the  body  and  of  the  lower  limbs  causes. 
severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  fracture  may  often  be  discovered  ; 
by  pressure  upon  the  hip-bone  and  other  pelvic  bones  ; or  by  its  mobility,  > 
and  by  its  crepitation  when  the  thigh  is  moved.  If  fracture  of  the  hip-  j 
bone  extend  through  the  hip-socket  and  the  broken  ends  be  separated,  the  ‘ 
thigh  may  be  shortened,  the  foot  and  knee  turned  inwards,  and  the  case 
maybe  mistaken  for  a dislocation  of  theheadof  the  thigh-bone  (1).  The  ■ 
shortened  leg  may  easily  be  brought  down,  by  pulling,  to  its  natural  length, 
but  retracts  immediately  the  pulling  is  left  off ; the  foot  has  no  disposition  . 
to  fall  aside  ; in  pressing  on  the  trochanter  or  iliac  crest  of  the  injured  side, 
deep  crepitation  is  felt ; both  trochanters  stand  out  equally  distant  from  the 
upper  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium  (a).  When  the  hip-bone  is  separated  from 
the  rump-bone  and  the  share  and  haunch  bones  are  broken,  the  foot  is 
shortened,  but  retains  its  proper  position.  These  cases  are  distinguished 
from  dislocation  by  the  crepitation,  which  is  easily  discovered  on  moving  the 
thigh,  and  by  its  more  free  motions  of  the  latter.  If  there  be  displacement  of 
the  ends  of  the  fracture,  elevations  and  depressions  are  felt ; and  also  exami- 
nation of  the  pelvic  cavity  through  the  rectum  or  the  vagina  often  declares 
fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones.  By  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
inwards,  especially  if  they  be  split,  the  parts  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
are  injured,  extravasation  of  the  urine  and  the  like  are  produced  (2). 

[(1)  The  discovery  of  fracture  of  the  hip-bone  is  generally  easy,  by  fixing  the  true 
pelvis  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  having  thrust  in  the  fingers  over  the  crest  of 
the  hip-bone  as  far  into  the  iliac  pit  as  the  abdominal  muscles  will  permit,  attempting 
to  move  it  in  and  out,  which  may  be  done  if  it  be  broken.  In  the  same  way,  but  less 
readily  fracture  of  the  haunch-bone  may  be  ascertained,  by  grasping  its  mberosity  and 
endeavouring  to  move  it 

Displacement  in  these  fractures,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  is  rarely  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  bones  are  so  covered  by  soft  parts,  that  they  would  generally  be  over- 
looked, were  it  not  that  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  being  told,  leads  to  an 
nation  of  the  injury  to  determine  its  extent.  I do  not  see  any  great  advantage  derived 
from  making  an  examination  by  the  rectum  or  by  the  vagina. — J.  F.  S.] 

(a)  Cooper,  Astley,  above  cited,  p.  lOj. — Fricke,  Annalcn  der  Cliirurg.  Ablheil.  des  allge*- 
Krankbeit. ; in  Hamburg,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. — Eaiu.e,  Henry,  above  cited,  p.  250. 
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(2)  A very  remarkable  case  of  fracture  of  the  hauuch-bone,  ■which  was  followed  by 
abscess  in  the  perineum  and  extensive  urinary  fistulcc,  but  which  recovered  after 
eighteen  months,  is  related  by  Houston  (a). 

622.  If  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones  be  accompanied  with  displacement, 
►nothing  can  be  done  except  putting  the  patient  in  such  position  that  the 
^muscles  inserted  into  the  pelvis  should  be  at  rest ; a broad  band  must  be 
kiapplied  around  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  recommended  to  keep  quiet. 
|.The  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammation  or  injury  of  the  spinal 
farrow  require  the  same  treatment  as  in  fracture  of  the  vertebra:.  If  the 
Ibroken  pelvic  bones  be  displaced,  it  must  be  attempted  to  return  them  to 
I their  proper  place,  as  in  fracture  of  the  share  and  haunch-bone,  by  the 
flintroduction  of  the  finger  into  the  vagina  or  into  the  rectum.  If  by 
Ipplintering  of  the  bones  the  bladder  be  injured,  and  the  urine  extravas- 
ated,  its  further  extension  must  be  prevented  by  incision  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter. 


[As  I have  already  mentioned,  displacement  in  fracture  of  either  of  the  pelvic  bones 
rarely  occurs,  and,  therefore,  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  or  vagina  is  not 
^nerally  requisite. — J.  F.  S.] 


VIII.- OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BREAST-BONE. 

( Fractura  Sterni,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  Brustbeines,  Germ. ; Fracture  du  Sternum,  Fr.) 

623.  Fracture  of  the  Breast-hone  is  rare,  on  account  of  its  elastic  con- 
lexion  with  the  ribs,  and  on  account  of  its  sponginess.  It  is  either 
jonsequent  to  severe  violence  which  immediately  strikes  the  breast-bone, 
ar  on  violent  bending  backwards  of  the  body  (6).  Its  direction  is  generally 
;ransverse,  more  or  less  oblique,  or  the  bone  is  broken  into  different 
aieces.  The  broken  ends  may  be  driven  inwards  by  the  violence  which 
las  caused  the  fracture,  or  the  lower  end,  which  is  more  raised  in  the 
notions  of  the  chest  than  the  upper,  lies  over  it.  From  this  displacement, 
IS  well  as  from  the  effect  of  the  violence,  the  organs  of  the  cavity  of  the 
jhest  may  be  variously  wounded,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
ileura,  spitting  of  blood,  collections  of  blood  in  the  medictstina,  and 
lubsequently  suppuration  in  the  breast-bone  itself,  or  beneath  it,  may  be 
aroduced. 

624.  The  diagnosis  is  never  difficult,  on  account  of  the  superficial 
aosition  of  the  breast-bone.  If  accompanied  with  displacement  of  the 
ractured  pieces,  it  is  easily  discovered  by  examination ; in  fractures 
vithout  displacement  an  unusual  movement  of  the  breast-bone  is  always 
abserved  in  breathing,  and  crepitation,  which  the  patient  himself  also 
aerceives.  A fixed  pain  is  at  the  same  time  felt  in  the  breast-bone,  which 
ncreases  on  breathing  ; and  there  is  much  accompanying  oppression, 
Jough,  spitting  of  blood,  palpitation,  and  so  on. 

625.  If  the  fractured  ends  be  not  displaced,  a compress  dipped  in  a 

iispersing  lotion  is  to  be  applied  on  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  the 
lotions  of  the  chest  prevented  by  a tightly  applied  breast-bandage.  The 
atient  must  be  kept  quiet,  with  his  chest  a little  raised  and  his  head  bent 
orwards.  If  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  separated,  they  must  be  put  right 

(a)  Case  of  Fracturo  of  the  Pelvis  attended  with  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  11. 
oughiM  of  the  urethra  and  singularly  extensive  1836.  . • f • 

nnary  flatulas,  cured  by  operation  after  the  lapse  (i)  Chaussiee  ; in  Revue  MWicale.Nov.  1827. 

r one  year  and  a half;  in  Dublin  Journal  of 

VOL.  I.  2 N 
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as  soon  as  possible ; for  which  purpose  the  patient  must  be  much  bent  ; 
backwards,  and  a pillow  laid  beneath  his  back.  If  the  setting  cannot  ho 
in  this  way  effected,  and  the  symptoms  are  pressing,  the  seat  of  fracture  1 
must  be  laid  bare,  and  tlie  replacement  of  the  displaced  ends  of  the  bone  . 
effected  with  an  elevator  ; and  if  this  be  insufficient,  the  edge  of  tlie  fracture 
must  be  first  removed  by  means  of  the  lenticular,  or  perforation  of  the  breastf  j 
bone  must  be  made.  This,  however,  has  been  objected  to  by  Charles 
Bell  and  others  as  useless,  inasmuch  as  to  the  existing  injury  a new  one  is 
added,  without  advantage,  which  my  own  experience  has  also  confirmed;^  ' 
If,  after  complete  replacement,  the  one  end  of  the  fracture  have  a dLspo* 
sition  to  become  displaced,  it  must  be  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  means 
of  a graduated  compress  and  breast-band,  which  Dopuytren  endeavours  to 
effect  by  a splint  upon  the  breast-bone,  and  Gunther  by  a splint  fastened 
upon  the  chest  with  starch  bandage.  If  such  fracture  be  cured  without 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  being  brought  into  place,  constant  cough, 
oppression,  and  distressing  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  produced.  The 
general  treatment  must  be  directed  according  to  the  injuries  accompanying 
the  fracture  and  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  organs  in  the  cliest 
Collections  of  blood  and  pus  behind  the  breast-bone  render  the  application 
of  the  trepan  necessary. 

[I  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  the  severe  synnptoms  here  enumerated  have 
occurred  in  fracture  of  the  breast-bone  ; and  I should  not  be  disposed  to  perform  any 
operation  for  raising  the  depressed  end  of  the  bone,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Charl^ 
Bell,  and  also  because  I should  fear  that  the  violence  which  would  drive  the  breast- 
bone in  so  as  to  produce  such  severe  symptoms,  would  have  caused  such  other  serioni  t 
mischief  as  to  render  the  operation  useless,  and  therefore  not  permissible. — J.  F.  S.]  -J 

t 

IX.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  RIBS. 

{Fractura  Costarum,  Lat. ; Bruch  der  Rippen,  Germ.;  Fracture  des  Cotes,  Fr.) 

626.  Fracture  of  the  Ribs  most  commonly  happens  to  the  lower  true  • 
ribs,  as  the  false  ribs  by  their  mobility  yield  to  the  external  violence,  and  I 
the  upper  true  ones  are  protected  by  the  collar-bones.  The  ribs  usually  » 
break  at  their  most  convex  part.  The  cause  of  fracture  is  either  violence  ? 
which  thrusts  the  ribs  from  before  backwards,  or  which  squeezes  them  il 
inwards  at  their  middle ; in  the  former  case  the  ends  of  the  fracture  pro-  -! 
ject  out,  and  in  the  latter  inwards,  by  which  the  pleura  or  the  lungs  (1)  >' 
are  wounded,  and  inflammation  of  them,  extravasation  into  the  cavity  of  t 
the  chest  and  emphysema  are  produced.  The  broken  surfeces  are  mostly 
oblique,  and  more  or  less  uneven.  ' 

That  severe  cough  can  produce  a broken  rib,  which  has  been  wrongly  denied,  is 
shown  by  a case  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  1833,  July, 
p.  35.'i,  in  which  the  fracture  of  a rib  happened  to  a woman  of  forty-seven  years  old,  t. 
during  a severe  fit  of  coughing.  A pain,  however,  connected  with  displacement  or  tear- 
ing of  some  muscular  fibres  caused  by  severe  cough,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  e, 
just  mentioned. 

[(1)  The  heart  is  sometimes  penetrated  by  the  end  of  a broken  rib,  of  which,  in  St.  t 
Thomas’s  Museum,  there  is  an  example  in  the  following 

Case. — A.  B.  was  admitted  into  George’s  Ward,  _ . ^ . 

June  3,  1839,  9 a m.,  having  been  a short  time  previously  run  over  by  his  own  cart 
He  was  able  to  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  surgery,  a distance  of  about  a hundr^  yards, 
but  complained  of  difficulty  in  breatliing.  The  fourth  and  fiftli  ribs  of  the  left  side  were 
found  to  be  fractured,  and  a bruise  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  same  spot.  He  lived  only 
nine  hours,  and  seemed  to  die  of  suffocation.  On  examination  much  bl(^  was  fOToU  ^ 
poured  out' beneath  the  skin  covering  the  chest,  principally  on  the  left  side;  but  mere  i 
were  also  some  clots  on  the  right  side.  The  first  piece  of  the  breast-bone  was  broko>-  ■ 
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The  upper  two  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  broken  near  their  cartilages  ; and  the  upper 
kVC  on  the  left  side  through  their  middle.  The  cavity  of  the  left  pZcHm  contained  two 
•ints  of  bloody  serum,  and  the  left  lung  was  collapsed,  and  torn  at  its  apex. 
iharp  splintered  end  of  one  of  the  ribs,  which  had  penetrated  the  pleura,  had  passed 
■Iso  through  the  pericardium,  which  contained  a small  clot  of  blood,  and  wounded  the 
•eart  near  its  apex.  There  was  a large  tear  through  the  right  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
iut  no  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly. — J.  F.  S.] 

627.  The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  often  very  difficult,  as  the  broken 
mds  can  project  only  inwards  and  outwards  (indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
woken  ends  resume  their  natural  position) ; and  this  displacement,  espe- 
ially  in  fat  persons,  often  cannot  be  well  distinguished,  particularly  if 
•welling  have  already  commenced.  The  patient  feels  a fixed  and  more  or 
ess  severe  pain,  which  increases  on  breathing;  crepitation  is  felt  if  the 
land  be  placed  on  the  seat  of  fracture  and  the  patient  bidden  to  cough  ; 
repitation,  and  frequently  unevenness  of  tlie  ribs,  if  they  be  closely 
ixamined  through  their  whole  length  and  a moving  pressure  made  on 
idem.  An  air  swelling  (emphysema')  appearing  on  the  seat  of  injury  is  an 
Indoubted  proof  of  fracture  of  a rib. 

; 628.  The  local  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  ribs  consists  merely  in  pre- 
lenting  their  motions,  by  means  of  a broad  breast-band  applied  sufficiently 
tght.  If  the  broken  ends  have  fallen  inwards,  or  have  an  inclination  so 
I)  do,  a compress  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fore  and  liind  ends  of  the  broken 
one,  and  over  them  the  chest-bandage.  The  especial  object  of  this  ban- 
aging is  always  the  restriction  of  the  violent  motions  of  the  chest ; the 
atient  no  longer  hears  so  frequently  the  striking  together  of  the  fractured 
•ids,  and  the  pain  is  always  much  diminished.  It  is,  therefore,  improper 
ot  to  apply  a bandage,  as  recommended  by  many  persons.  The  treatment 
r the  patient  must,  in  other  respects,  be  in  reference  to  the  inflammatory 
ondition  produced  by  the  violence  itself  or  by  the  fracture.  The  patient 
lould  observe  the  strictest  quiet,  and  must  be  frequently  bled,  and  so  on. 
L severe  cough,  which  causes  much  pain,  and  produces  displacement  of 
le  ends  of  the  fracture,  requires,  with  the  proper  antiphlogistic  treat- 
lent,  antispasmodic  remedies,  an  emulsion  with  nitre,  opium,  or  extract 
" hyoscyamus.  If  extravasation  of  blood  occur  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
r emphysema^  they  must  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
•ounds  of  the  chest. 

For  the  purpose  intended  a properly  applied  chest-band  is  sufficient.  Graefe  employs 
1 elastic  chest-girdle  with  spiral  springs;  Labret,  his  immovable  apparatus;  and 
JOTiN  applies  pasteboard  splints ; Maxgaigne  will  prevent  respiration  on  the  sound 
ie  hut  not  on  the  injured  side,  by  sticking  plaster,  which  passes  from  the  seventh  rib 
the  affected  side  back  to  the  spine,  and  above  the  healthy  shoulder,  and  terminates  at 
e hip  of  the  injured  side.  A padded  pasteboard  splint,  according  to  Baillie,  applied, 
ith  an  aperture  for  the  seat  of  fracture,  would  afford  great  ease. 

[Although  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  of  one  side,  bandaging  the  chest  (without,  however, 
e compresses  which  Chelius  recommends  in  some  cases  to  be  applied)  is  the  most 
■oper  and  efficient  treatment,  yet,  if  the  ribs  on  both  sides  be  broken,  and  especially 
many  of  them,  no  bandage  must  be  employed,  as  the  breast-bone  being  partially  un- 
pported,  the  broken  ribs  slip  behind  each  other,  and  being  thrust  into  the  pleurcB, 
nder  the  patient’s  condition  worse.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  keep 
e chest  raised,  and  so  supported  by  pillows  as  to  keep  it  as  much  at  rest  as  possible 
d encourage  breathing  by  the  diaphragm.  ’ 

When  there  is  much  and  inconvenient  emphysema,  a few  punctures  through  the  skin 
lOuld  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  air. — J.  F.  S.] 

•w  629.  The  cartilages  connecting  the  ribs  with  the  breast-bone  may  break 
without  being  ossified.  If  the  fracture  of  the  cartilage  be  near  the  breast- 
; 2n2 
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bone,  tlie  inner  portion  sticks  out  and  crosses  the  outer  part.  The  con- 
trary Iiappens  if  the  fracture  be  far  from  the  breast-bone,  which  depends  > 
on  the  finger-like  attachment  of  the  m.  triangularis  sterni.  The  diagno^ 
is  easy,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture.  The  < 
setting  is  not  difficult,  and  succeeds  best  if  at  the  moment  of  inspiration  \ 
an  attempt  be  made  to  press  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  their  place, 
A broad  breast-band  (according  to  Malgaigne,  an  English  truss)  should  be  < 
put  on  sufficiently  tight,  which  cannot,  however,  always  completely  prevent 
the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  though  it  fi.xes  them  in 
place ; in  consequence  the  pain,  which  depends  on  the  movements  of  the  ' 
fractured  ends,  is  diminished  ; and  in  this  way  the  union  is  favoured,  which 
is  always  perfected  by  a bony  ring  more  or  less  surrounding  the  ends  of  the  • 
fracture. 


X.— OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SHOULDER-BLADE. 

(^Fractura  Scapula,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  Schulterblaltes,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  V Omoplate,  Fr.) 

630.  The  Fractures  of  the  Shoulder-blade  are  those  of  the  acromion, 
of  the  nech,  of  the  coracoid  process,  of  the  body,  and  of  the  lower  angle,  u 
These  are  always  consequent  on  very  severe  violence  to  which  the  bone  it 
is  subjected  ; the  accompanying  accidental  bruising  therewith  connected  <: 
is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the  fracture  itself. 

[Chelios  overrates  the  violence  necessary  for  the  production  of  these  fractures,  -which,  h 
excepting  that  of  the  lower  angle,  is  rarely  produced  hy  a direct  blow,  and  usually  by  a 
fall  on  the  elbow,  which  drives  the  head  of  the  arm-hone  upwards.  Nor  have  1 evert 
seen  any  very  serious  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  attending  these  accidents. — J.  F.  S.] 

631.  The  acromion  is  most  frequently  broken,  and  generally  at  its  fiasco 
and  horizontally.  The  outer  portion  is  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  arm,  and  the  shoulder  inclined  downwards  and  somewhat  inwards : a 
depression  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  which  subsides  if  the  arm  be 
somewhat  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  raised  parallel  to  its  long  axis;- 
and  when  in  this  position  the  arm  is  moved,  there  is  distinct  crepitation  (1). 
At  the  moment  of  the  accident  the  patient  feels  a dropping  down  of  the 
arm,  and  has  but  little  power  to  raise  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  broken  ends  into  proper  place,  and  - 1 
there  retaining  them,  a conical  pad  should  be  placed  between  the  ann  and  j 
the  trunk,  with  its  thick  base  below  the  elbow,  the  aiTn  pressed  upwardsi  I 
and  confined  in  that  position  with  a bandage,  which  should  be  carried, 
in  shape  of  a figure  of  QO  around  both  shoulders  and  the  elbow  of  the 
injured  side.  The  fore-arm  is  to  be  supported  in  a sling.  Should  this 
apparatus  not  serve  the  purpose,  as  for  example,  in  women  with  large, 
bosoms,  the  arm  must  be  supported  on  a pillow  with  a strap,  or  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  arm  put  at  a right  angle  with  the  trunk. 

[(1)  To  these  signs  of  a broken  acromion  may  be  added  the  jutting  of  the  fractured  end 
of  the  spine  of  the  bone,  and  the  flattened  form  which  the  shoulder  assumes  instead  ol 
its  natural  rounded  shape,  by  which  the  appearance  of  dislocation  into  the  arm-pit  k 
produced,  and  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from,  by  i 
raising  the  elbow,  when  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  restored  and  the  appearance  o)  | 
dislocation  ceases. — J.  F.  S.] 

632.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  Shoulder-blade  is  rare,  and  only  con-  i 
sequent  on  very  great  violence ; it  is  therefore  always  accompanied  witt  > 
considerable  bruising.  The  lower  end  of  the  fracture  is  so  much  drawT  ■ 
down  that  the  shoulder  has  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  dislocation  i| 
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iV,  'he  diagnosis  of  the  fracture  is  grounded  on  the  readiness  with  which  the 
•vrm  can  be  raised  up,  by  its  dropping  down  when  left  to  itself,  and  by  the 
repitation.  Tlie  apparatus  is  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  the  acromion,  only 
lie  pad  may  be  withdrawn  (1). 

[(1)  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  accident  never  occur^  That 
hich  has  been  so  long  described  under  this  name  has  been  shown  by  Astley  Cooper, 
i will  be  presently  stated,  to  be  a fracture  of  the  head  of  the  upper-arm.  I Mlieve  there 
not  any  existing  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  blade-bone.  J.  F.  S.] 

633.  If  the  coracoid  process  be  broken,  which  happens  but  rarely,  the 
iroken  piece  is  drawn  down.  This  displacement  is  removed  by  bringing 
he  arm  to. the  chest,  in  which  position  it  is  to  be  kept.  In  such  fracture 
here  must  be  always  much  bruising  (1). 

[I  had  an  instance  (a)  of  this  accident,  under  my  own  care  some  years  ago  in  St. 
'homas’s  Hospital,  and  was  accompanied  with  partial  dislocation  of  the  upper- arm-bone, 
•om  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  fracture  of  the  olechranon. — J.  F.  S.] 

634.  Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  Blade-hone  may  be  either  vertical  or 
ransverse.  V ertical  fractures  which  run  through  the  spine  of  the  shoulder- 
lade  are  rarely  accompanied  with  displacement,  which,  even  when  existing, 
i always  slight.  Crepitation  is  observed  when  the  hand  is  laid  flat  upon 
he  shoulder-blade.  A compress  dipped  in  some  dispersing  lotion  is  to  be 
lid  on  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  arm  should  be  kept  by  the  already- 
lentioned  bandage  {par.  631)  close  to  the  trunk. 

Transverse  fractures  rarely  happen  above  the  spine,  but  mostly  beneath 
: near  the  lower  angle,  in  which  case  the  lower  portion  may  be  moved 
orwards  or  forwards  and  upwards. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  shoulder-blade  it  is  best  to  keep 
he  rm  close  to  the  trunk.  The  cure  is  always  effected  with  some  de- 
ormity ; but  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  arm.  If 
he  fracture  be  farther  from  the  angle,  the  broken  ends  may  be  brought 
nto  contact,  when  the  arm  is  brought  forwards  against  the  chest,  and  so 

Ionfined  that  the  hand  rests  upon  the  sound  shoulder.  The  patient,  how- 
ver,  can  rarely  endure  this  position,  and  therefore  we  must  generally  be 
ontent  with  approximation  and  confinement  of  the  arm  to  the  trunk. 

[1  have  never  seen  a vertical  fracture  of  the  blade-bone ; but  I have  seen  a fracture  of 
lie  spine  parallel  to  its  length  and  below  its  ridge,  though  under  what  circumstances  I 
.0  not  remember. 

Neither  have  I ever  seen  transverse  fracture  above  the  spine,  and  not  many  times 
lelow  it,  as  this  accident  is  by  no  means  frequent.  In  the  cases  I have  seen,  the  lower 
nd  of  the  bone  could  not  be  brought  forwards  and  upwards  as  Chelius  mentions,  nor 

toes  it  seem  to  me  possible,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  chest ; but  it  may  be  raised 
little  backwards  and  upwards  by  thrusting  the  fingers  between  die  lower  angle  of  the 

rne  and  grasping  it  with  them  and  the  thumb. 

_ The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  very  simple,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a roller 
\ ightly  wound  round  the  chest  and  putting  the  arm  in  a sling  to  keep  it  quiet.  The 
^ French  practice  of  putting  the  arm  across  the  chest  and  bin£ng  the  hand  upon  the 
iihoulder  is  utterly  uncalled  for  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  in  which  it  is  advised,  and 
nust  be  extremely  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  to  the  patient. — J.  F.  S.] 

It  635.  If  the  fracture  be  accompanied  with  crushing  of  the  shoulder- 
flade,  the  treatment  must  correspond  with  the  general  treatment  of  com- 
boound  fracture.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  splinters  of 
l -Jone  by  suitably  large  incisions,  and  to  provide  free  outlet  for  the  pus,  so 
:hat  it  should  not  collect  beneath  the  shoulder-blade,  in  which  case  even 
fc-repanning  of  the  bone  may  be  necessary. 

(a)  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.p.  100. 


XL— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  COLLAR-BONE. 

(^Fraciura  Clavicula,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  SchluaaelbeineB,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  la 

Clavicule,  Fr.) 

Brasdob,  in  M^moires  de  I’Acaddmie  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  v. 

Ever.s,  Bemerkungcn  iiber  der  Nutzen  der  BBASDOB’schen  Binde  zum  Schliia  sel- 
beinbruclie  ; in  Richter’s  Chirurgischer  Bibliothek,  vol.  v.  p.  141 . 

Brunninghausen,  H.  J.,  Ueber  den  Bruch  des  Schlusselbeines.  Wurzburg,  I791. 
Witli  a copper-plate.  Large  8vo. 

Desault,  (Euvres  Chirurgjcales,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  63. 

Wardenburo’s  Zusatz.,  p.  122.  | 

Vebmandois,  Remarques  sur  le  Traitement  de  la  Fracture  de  la  Clavicule;  in  the  J 
Journal  Gdn^ral  de  Medecine,  vol.  xxi.  1804.  % 

Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  -.Chirurgicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leur  convienne*fc* 
vol.  iii.  S 

Wilhelm,  Ph.,  Ueber  den  Bruch  des  Schlusselbeines  und  uber  die  verschiedenen^ 
Methoden,  denselben  zu  heilen.  With  lithographic  sketches.  Wurzb.,  1822.  8vo. 

Ribes  ; in  Memoires  de  la  Socidte  Medicale  d’Emulation.  Paris,  vols.  ix.  iv. 

636.  Fracture  of  the  Collar-bone  occurs’ -either  between  its  sternal  end  ' 
and  its  connexion  with  the  coracoid  process,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  •• 
scapular  end.  The  former  is  the  most  common  kind  of  this  fracture,  and  V 
is  generally  consequent  on  violence  which  operates  on  the  shoulder,  elbow, 
or  hand,  whilst  the  arm  is  outstretched  ; the  latter  kind  is  mostly  produced  i 
by  direct  violence  upon  the  collar-bone,  in  which  case  it  is  always  con-  • 
nected  with  bruising  of  the  soft  parts. 

637.  In  fracture  hettoeen  the  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  and  its  cm-  - 
nexion  with  the  coracoid  process,  the  diagnosis  is  always  easy.  The  patient  t 
feels  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture  ; the  motions  of  the  arm  are  difficult,  but  ; 
little  painful ; the  patient  cannot  bring  his  arm  up  to  his  head  (though  h 
this  is  possible  some  days  after  when  the  pain  has  passed  by)  ; the  shoulder  r 
is  lower  and  more  inwards  ; the  arfia  rolls  inwards  ; the  patient  supports  « 
the  elbow  with  the  other  hand ; distinct  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  i.- 
is  felt  ; the  inner  end  rises  upwards  and  forwards ; the  outer  drops  below  » 
it  and  is  directed  downwards.  The  shoulder  may  be  easily  returned  to  > 
its  natural  height,  when  the  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  ceases,  but  • 
returns  when  the  shoulder  is  again  left  alone.  Distinct  crepitation  is  - 
commonly  observed. 

In  a transverse  fracture,  which  I have  frequently  observed  in  children,  there  was  i- 
no  separation  of  the  fractured  ends.  Only  in  the  rare  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  frMtt  ' 
behind  and  beneath,  forwards  and  upwards,  is  the  hinder  end  of  the  fracture  above  the  > 
front  end,  and  lies  with  its  whole  under  surface  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  front  piece. 

638.  Fracture  of  the  collar-bone  is  generally  of  no  great  importance,  1 
and  the  symptoms  are  dangerous  only  when  bruising  or  wounding  of  the  i 
soft  parts,  or  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  lying  beneath  the  collar-bone  i 
accompany  it. 

Setting  of  this  fracture  is  easy  ; yet  only  in  very  rare  cases  is  the  cure  - 1 
possible  without  any  deformity,  but  if  this  be  not  great,  it  does  not  at  all  | 
restrict  the  motions  of  the  arm.  In  considerable  deformity,  wlien  the 
broken  ends  unite  at  an  acute  angle,  the  elevation  of  the  arm  is  impossible, 
the  m.  deltoides  wastes,  the  blade-bone  projects  strongly,  and  the  collar- 
bone is  materially  curved.  In  a remaining  artificial  joint,  the  use  of  tlie 
limb  was  not  destroyed,  (Gerdy,  Velpeau,)  but  imperfect. 

639.  To  set  the  collar-bone,  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  arm  should  be 
laid  hold  of  on  the  inside,  and  pressed  outwards,  and  somewhat  backwards. 
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li  tt  liilst  with  the  other  liand  tlie  elbow  is  brought  inwards  and  somewhat  for- 
r wards ; or  the  knee  should  be  placed  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  the 
if  shoulders  drawn  back  with  both  hands.  The  apparatus  for  retaining  the 
itbroken  ends  in  their  proper  position,  are  (with  the  exception  of  the 
n inappropriate  bandages)  tlie  spica  Glaucii,  (Galen,)  the  metraclavi- 
.tcularis,  the  figure -of-eiglit  bandage,  (Pare',  Petit,)  the  spina  humeri 
^descendens,  (Kluge,  L.  Kichter,)  tlie  cross  of  Heister,  the  bandages  of 
fcliR.vsDOR,  Evers,  the  straps  of  Brunninghausen,  Wilhelm,  and 
»Eberl  (a),  theapparatus  of  Desault  and  of  Boyer,  that  of  Brefeld  (5), 
I of  Eichheimer  (c),  KoppENSTiEDTER  (rf),  and  Keckely  (e).  Rest 
;!^upon  the  sound  side  in  bed  is  to  be  recommended,  in  which  the  injured 
dside  is  to  be  supported  with  a pillow  and  the  elbow,  as  far  as  possible,  laid 
ijlbackwards  on  the  body  (_/'),  or  the  fore-arm  and  elbow  put  in  the  horizontal 
»position,  supported  by  means  of  a sling,  and  the  arm  fastened  by  a bandage 
Sto  the  body  {g),  as  well  also  by  connecting  the  elbows  together  behind 
^he  back. 


Crovelhier’s  apparatus  iji)  is  only  a modification  of  Desault’s  ; the  same  also  is 
that  of  Laserre  (i) ; of  Flammant  {K)  ; and  Delpech  (Z). 

Earle,  H.  (wi),  proposes  for  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  an  arm-sling,  for  thejpurpose 
of  more  perfectly  fixing  the  upper  end,  which  is  also  applicable  in  fractures  of  the 
icromion  and  neck  of  the  blade-bone.  Amesbury  (w)  gives  a modification  of  Earle’s 
pparatus. 

Richerand  (o)  puts  the  arm  in  a simple  sling,  so  that  the  elbow  is  supported,  and 
the  arm  kept  against  the  trunk  ; a simple  compress  is  put  in  the  arm-pit  to  absorb  the 
perspiration  and  prevent  excoriation.  Wattmann  (p)  puts  the  hand  upon  the  un- 
injured shoulder,  fastens  it  with  cloths,  and  puts  a ring  beneath  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
Mayor  (g)  puts  a triangular  cloth  beneath  the  under  third  of  the  upper-arm  around  the 
best ; he  then  carries  the  depending  triangular  corner  between  the  fore-  arm  and 
ireast,  upwards,  and  the  one  end  over  the  injured,  and  the  other  over  the  sound 
shoulder,  and  fastens  them  behind  on  the  breast  part  of  the  cloth. 

Hobfuthal’s  (r)  apparatus  may  also  be  used. 

Renaud’s  (s)  apparatus  for  simultaneous  fracture  of  both  collar-bones. 

640.  The  apparatus  which  draw  back  the  shoulders  (those  of  Heister, 
Brasdor,  Evers,  Brunninghausen,  Wilhelm,  and  others)  have  this 
objection : that  they  do  not  preserve  the  setting,  easily  produce  excoriations 
of  the  arm-pit,  swelling  of  the  arm,  and  often  unendurable  pain,  especially 
if  the  straps  be  broad  and  not  roundly  padded.  Keeping  in  bed  is  very 
» annoying  to  many  patients.  The  apparatus  of  Desault  and  Boyer  is 
fl  therefore  usually  considered  most  preferable  in  this  fracture.  In  the 
* former  a pillow,  three  and  a half  inches  thick  at  the  base,  gradually 
(1  thinning,  and  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  is  applied  with  its  base  upwards, 
between  the  arm  and  the  breast,  and  confined  with  a bandage.  The  elbow 


j[a)  Kritische  Bemerkungen  uber  die  gegen- 
wartignoch  nblichen  Methoden  der  Schliisselbein- 
brucli  zu  heilen,  nebst  Angabe  eines  verbesserten 
, -^*^bandes;  in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xxvi.  p 462. 

• o und  sichere  Methode,  den  Brucli  der 

ocnlusselbeines  zu  heilen;  in  Rust’s  Magazin, 
^ vol.  xxvii.  p.  555. 

(c)  In  Grazfe  und  von  Walther’s  Journal, 
Tol.  xiv.  p.  533. 

(d)  Ibid. 

; (e)  American  Journal,  1836.  No.  24, 

C/)  I^lajani,  Collezione  d’Osservazione  e Rif- 
^4ll^ionl  di  Chirurgia.  4 vols.  8vo.  Roma,  1803. 
t Larrey  ; in  Dictionnaire  abrege  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  vol.  iv.  p.  365.  1821. 

(^)  J^^decine  pratiaue  eclairee  par  I'Anatomie 


(t)  Dissert,  sur  la  Lithotomie,  etc.  Paris,  1814. 
— Frohiep's  Chirurg.  Kiipfert.,  pi.  ccxxvii. 

Journal  Compl.  du  Dictionn.  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  vol.  xxxvi. 

(i)  Gerdy,  Traite  des  Bandages  et  Appareils  de 
Pansement.  8vo.  et  Atlas,  4to.  Paris,  1826. 

(m)  Practical  Observations  on  Surgerv.  8vo. 
London, 1823. 

(n)  Syllabus  of  Surgical  Lectures  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  Fractures,  &c.  London,  1827. 

p.  66. 

(o)  Histoire  des  Progres  recens  de  la  Chirurgie. 
Paris,  1825.  p.  132. 

(^)  Med.  Jahrbucher  des  k.  k.  oststaates,  vol.  vi . 


I L''dV  ® eclairee  par  I’Anatomie  (g)  Gazette  Medicale,  1835,  No.  15. 

■ la  Vliysiologie  pathologiques,cah.  i.  Paris,  1821.  fr)  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.xlix.  part  1. 

(s)  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Medicales,  1811,  Nov. 
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is  to  be  brouglit  forwards  upwards  and  inwards,  and  retained  by  a bandage  ij 
in  that  position.  A moistened  compress  is  to  be  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  5 I 
broken  collar-bone,  and  upon  the  fracture  a pa.steboard  splint,  fastened  i 
with  a bandage,  and  carried  into  the  sound  arm-pit,  over  the  breast  | I 
the  injured  shoulder,  upon  the  back  of  tlie  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  thence  1 •! 
again  to  the  sound  arm-pit,  over  the  back,  the  injured  shoulder  and  front  | ) 
of  the  arm  beneath  the  elbow,  over  the  back  to  the  sound  arm-pit,  and  | il 
when  these  turns  have  been  repeated,  the  bandage  is  to  be  expended  in  i 
circular  turns  around  the  trunk.  The  fore-arm  is  to  be  supported  in  a | 
sling.  The  apparatus  of  Boyek  effects  the  same  as  Desault’s,  but  is  | 
preferable  for  its  simplicity,  its  easier  application,  and  that  it  does  not  j 
compress  the  chest  so  much.  The  pad  is  held  up  by  two  bands  which  are  j 
tied  upon  the  sound  shoulder,  and  the  arm  fastened  in  a proper  position 
by  a body-girdle.  But  even  both  these  apparatus  have  great  deficiencies,  J 
If  they  be  applied  so  tightly  that  the  broken  ends  are  kept  in  close  contact, 
they  cannot  be  endured,  on  account  of  the  constriction  of  the  chest ; in 
women  with  full  bosom,  they  cannot  be  applied  at  all.  They  also  yield 
easily,  must  be  very  often  re-applied,  and  commonly  there  remains,  long  : 
after  the  cure,  a decided  stiffness  of  the  whole  limb.  Therefore  many  f 
Surgeons  (Dupuytren,  Cloquet,  Salamon,  Ja:ger)  employ  a cushion  ■ 
only  with  bands,  put  the  arm  in  a sling,  and  fasten  it  to  the  chest  with  i| 
a circular  bandage  partially  around  the  fore-arm,  and  some  turns  over  the  I 
injured  shoulder.  It  is  considered  also  that  the  close  union  of  the  fractuii)  • 
of  the  collar-bone  depends  less  on  the  apparatus,  than  on  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  fracture  (therefore  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  application  . 
of  this  apparatus,  some  deformity  often  remains)  ; and,  finally,  that  in  i 
children,  on  account  of  the  yielding  of  the  ribs,  these  apparatus  have  not 
any  steadiness.  The  proper  support  of  the  arm  must  therefore  be  effected  I 
by  a sling,  or  by  an  arm-tray,  by  which  the  arm  is  at  once  kept  properly 
to  the  body,  as  the  most  simple  and  fitting  treatment,  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  with  inconvenience,  and  the  cure  is  as  good  : 
as  with  many  other  apparatus.  After  numerous  experiments,  I prefer  " 
Brefeld’s  apparatus  before  all  others,  (in  which  both  shoulders  are  ■ 
brought  together  towards  a board  provided  with  a thick  covering,  placed 
upon  the  back,  and  to  which  they  can  be  drawn  back  by  padded  straps,) 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  its  easier  application,  and  the  little  incon-  - 
venience  it  causes.  Whether  by  the  pasteboard  apparatus,  in  any  way  ap-  - 
plied,  (Meyer,)  any  advantage  could  be  gained,  is  matter  of  great  doubt, 
after  the  preceding  review  of  the  various  apparatus. 

[With  Chelius’s  general  observations  on  the  treatment  of  fractured  collar-lwne  I 
fully  agree,  but  I prefer  merely  bending  the  arm  close  to  the  side,  with  a thick  pad  in  the 
arm-pit  to  keep  the  shoulder  out  and  prevent  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  riding  over 
each  other ; the  elbow  should  also  be  supported  and  brought  a little  forward  by  a sh^ 
sling  tied  upon  the  sound  shoulder.  This  sling  helps  to  keep  up  the  outer  end  of  the 
fracture  in  its  proper  place. 

I do  not  like  any  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  shoulders  are  drawn  back  by  band.iges, 
as  these  invariably  annoy  the  patient,  often  cause  excoriation,  and  are  never  kept  long 
in  place,  the  person  continually  wriggling  them  off  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure.' 

J.  F.  S.] 

641.  At  first  the  apparatus  never  should  be  tightly  applied,  but  sub- 
sequently it  may  be  made  tighter.  For  the  first  days  after  its  application 
the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  but  afterwards  he  may  go  about.  It  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  a sitting  posture,  in  which  the  patient  can 
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) i]ie  only  on  the  sound  side,  and  leave  the  other  quite  free,  best  prevents 
.•the  displacement  of  the  apparatus  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
v therefore  the  patient  should  sleep  in  that  posture.  In  five  or  six  wee  s 
Mthe  fracture  is  consolidated.  The  accompanying  symptoms  must  be  treate 
Aafter  the  general  rules. 

1 642.  In  Fracture  of  the  Collar -hone  hetioeen  the  coracoid  process  ctnd 
^ the  scapular  end  there  is  scarcely  any  displacement,  and  therefore  the  diag- 
xunosis  is  often  very  difficult.  The  treatment  consists  in  fastening  the  arm  to 
0 the  trunk  upon  a moderate  sized  pillow,  and  getting  rid  of  the  bruises. 


J XII.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  UPPER-ARM. 

« ( Fractura  Humeri,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  Oberarmbeines,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  V Humerus,  Fr.) 

•f  643.  Fracture  of  the  Upper-Arm  is  distinguished  into  that  of  the  neck 
and  of  the  body. 

644.  The  Fracture  of  the  Nech  of  the  Upper- Arm-hone  (^Fractura  colli 
\humeri)  is  that  which  takes  place  either  near  the  tubercles  of  the  bone,  in 
them,  or  above  them,  at  the  properly  so-called  collum  humeri.  In  the 
first  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  fracture  is  drawn  outwards  and  upwards 
by  the  m.  supra-  et  infra-  spinatus,  whilst  the  m.  latissimus  dorsi,  pec- 
toralis  major  and  teres  major,  draw  the  lower  end  inwards : in  the  second 
case,  there  is  not  any  displacement,  because  the  seat  of  fracture  is  equally 
surrounded  with  muscles  ; and  in  the  third  case,  the  lower  end  is  displaced 
inwards. 

645.  The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  often  very  difficult,  especially  if 
much  swelling  have  taken  place.  The  patient  feels,  at  the  moment  of  the 
injury,  severe  pain,  often  hears  a crack,  and  cannot  move  his  arm.  A 
hollow  is  noticed  beneath  the  acromion,  but  the  shoulder  has  still  its 
natural  form.  The  limb  may  be  moved  in  all  directions,  although  with 
pain.  If  one  hand  be  put  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  arm- 
bone  be  pulled  with  the  other,  rotation  being  made  at  the  same  time, 
crepitation  is  often  felt,  and  diminished  motion  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

!If  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  be  inclined  inwards,  a projection,  not 
rounded,  is  felt  in  the  arm-pit. 

This  fracture  is  for  the  most  part  consequent  on  severe  violence,  which 
acts  immediately  on  the  shoulder ; it  is  therefore  commonly  accompanied 
I with  severe  bruising  and  much  inflammation.  It  more  rarely  happens  by 
I a fall  upon  the  elbow  or  hand,  when  the  arm  is  apart  from  the  body ; and 
I is  most  common  in  children  and  old  persons,  but  rare  in  mid-age. 

I [Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberele  of  the  upper-aim-bone  sometimes  happens,  of  which 
I?  there  is  an  example  in  St.  Thomas’s  Museum ; the  process  appears  as  if  sliced  off  from 
the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tendons  of  the  outward  rotating 
a muscles. 

(A  Astley  Cooper  describes  (a)  a fracture  “ at  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
i»  with  the  tubercles  at  the  part  at  which  the  capsular  ligament  is  fixed,  and  where,  in 
young  people,  the  epiphysis  is  placed.  In  them  it  is  a very  frequent  oceurrence ; it 
«i  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  happens  in  the  old  ; in  middle  age  it  seldom  occurs 
S and  he  gives  the  following  signs : — “ The  head  of  the  bone  remains  in  the  glenoid 
Hi  cavity  of  the  scapula,  so  that  the  shoulder  is  not  sunken  as  in  dislocation.  A projection 
>!  of  bone  is  perceived  on  the  coracoid  process,  and  when  the  elbow  is  raised  and  brought 
V forwards,  this  projection  is  rendered  particularly  conspicuous.  By  drawing  down  the 

* ' Dislocations  of  the  Os  humeri,  &c.,  and  upon  Fractures  near  the  Shoulder-joint ; in  Guy’s  Hos- 

> : pital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  1839. 
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arm,  the  projection  is  removed,  but  it  immediately  reappears  upon  giving  up  the  ex- 
tension, and  the  natural  contour  is  lost.”  (pp.  277,  78.) 

I am  quite  sure  that  I have  twice  seen  this  accident  in  boys  of  about  twelve  years  old, 
■which,  on  the  whole,  corresponded  with  the  appearance  of  fig.  1,  pi.  iii.,  in  Coopeb’s  ’ j 
Paper.  In  neither  of  my  cases  was  there  the  projection  at  the  coracoid  process  which  I 
he  mentions,  and  which  I imagine  was  caused  only  subsequently  by  the  ossific  matter 
thrown  out  during  the  cure,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  In  both  my  cases,  the  fracture  seem  ! 
to  be  very  oblique  from  without  and  aliove  downwards  and  inwards  ; the  head  of  the  i 
bone  remained  in  the  socket ; but  the  great  tubercle  formed  a blunt  elevation  nearly  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  acromion,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  could  not  be  brought  down  to  ' 
its  proper  place,  but  united,  forming  a projection  through  the  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  deltoid  mttscle. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  the  accident  commonly  heretofore  spoken  of  as  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  to  which  the  characters  described  have  Ix'cn  i 
assigned,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be  a fracture  of  that  bone,  but  of  the  upper-arm- 
bone.  It  was  first  determined  by  Astley  Cooper,  who  calls  it  a fracture  “ in  the 
surgical  neck,  (of  the  upper-arm-bone,)  viz.,  between  the  tubercles  and  the  insertion  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  coraco-brachialis,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  the  deltoidet 
muscles.”  (p.  281.)  He  has  not,  however,  given  any  description  of  it,  but,  as  would 
appear  from  the  engravings,  (pi.  vi.)  the  broken  inner  part  had  slipped  down  and  be- 
come attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  head  facing  directly  ; 
inwards  instead  of  upwards,  has  its  upper  part  rather  below  the  top  of  the  great 
tubercle.  The  patient  was  a man  of  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  having  lived  two 
years  after  the  accident,  the  union  was  complete. 

I have  also  a case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient,  about  sixty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  died  twenty  years  after.  His  symptoms  were  precisely  those  de- 
scribed as  fractured  neck  of  the  blade-bone.  The  fracture  has  extended  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards  between  the  front  of  the  great  tubercle  and  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bicipital  groove  for  about  three  inches  downwards  and  inwards,  taking  off  the 
head  and  greater  tubercle,  which  have  together  slipped  down,  back,  and  a little  out- 
wards, so  that  the  broken  front  edge  of  the  neck  seems  thrust  into  the  shaft  on  the 
inside  of  the  little  tubercle,  although  really  only  lying  tilted  a little  into  it.  The  head 
of  the  bone,  in  consequence,  faces  directly  inwards,  instead  of  as  naturally,  inwards  and 
upwards,  and  its  top  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  tubercle.  The 
oblique  or  broken  piece  of  the  shaft  is  seen  resting  upon  the  back  of  the  shaft  itself,  the 
wall  of  which  is  thinned.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
Cooper’s  case,  just  mentioned,  and  this,  and  that  which  he  describes  as  very  frequent  in 
children. — J.  F.  S.] 

646.  The  setting  of  this  fracture  is  effected  by  an  assistant,  with  both 
his  hands  fixing  the  patient’s  shoulder,  whilst  another  holds  the  fore-arm, 
with  one  hand  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  presses  with  the  other  on  the 
fore-arm.  The  arm  is  now  to  be  swathed  in  a moist  roller,  a few  turns 
made  round  the  sound  shoulder,  and  the  bandage  given  to  an  assistant  to 
hold.  A narrow  splint  is  then  to  be  applied,  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
to  the  acromion ; a second  from  the  outer  condyle  to  the  same  height ; a 
third  from  the  olechranon  to  the  edge  of  the  arm-pit ; and  a fourth  from 
the  inner  condyle  to  the  arm -pit,  and  these  are  to  be  fastened  with  some  i 
descending  turns  of  the  bandage.  A pad  is  to  be  placed  between  the  arm 
and  the  chest,  as  in  fractured  collar-bone,  with  the  thick  end  upwards, 
upon  which  the  arm  is  to  be  fixed  with  the  spiral  bandage,  which  should 
be  carried  round  the  chest ; some  turns  of  the  bandage  are  to  be  taken 
beneath  the  elbow  over  the  sound  shoulder,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  arm,  and  the  fore-arm  must  be  put  in  a sling.  This  apparatus  must 
be  often  renewed,  because  it  very  easily  becomes  displac^ ; it 
much  on  the  chest,  and  in  women  with  full  bosom  cannot  be  employed. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  we  can  scarcely  act  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  fracture,  Riciierand  (a)  thinks  it  best  to  place  the  injnr^  arm  | 

against  the  body,  and  so  to  bend  the  fore-arm  that  the  hand  may  lie  upon  ^ 

(u)  Above  citetl,  p.  1-U.  i 
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the  slioukler  of  the  sound  side ; the  arm  is  then  to  be  kept  in  this  position 
by  circular  turns,  which  are  to  act  especially  on  the  elbow.  By  this  posi- 
tion the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  is  approaclied  to  the  upper,  a.nd  the 
side  of  the  chest  serves  as  a splint.  The  symptoms  of  bruising  and  inflam- 
mation, must  be  properly  attended  to. 

[There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  the  constrained  position  which  Richerand  re- 
commends : the  metliod  directed  by  Chelitjs  is  most  convenient,  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  serves  every  purpose. — J.  F.  S.] 

647.  Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  Arm-bone  is  distinguished  as  occurring 
above  the  insertion  of  the  m.  deltoides,  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  at  its 
lower  end.  In  the  first  case,  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  always  inclines 
inwanls,  and  the  lower  outwards ; in  the  second,  the  upper  end  inclines 
outwards,  and  the  lower  inwards,  and  if  the  fracture  be  oblique,  also 
upwards  ; in  the  third  instance,  if  the  fracture  occur  where  the  bone  is 
surrounded  by  the  m.  triceps  and  brachialis,  without  these  muscles  being 
attached  to  it,  displacement  may  happen  in  every  direction  ; but  in  frac- 
ture near  the  joint,  it  can  be  only  forwards  or  backwards.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  fracture  is  generally  easy.  Fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  arm- 
bone  is  alone  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  elbow.  The 
olechranon  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  action  of  the  m.  triceps, 
is  raised  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half,  and  above  it  is  a hollow  ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  projects  forwards,  forms  a large  uneven 
projection,  the  diameter  of  the  arm  near  the  elbow  is  much  increased  from 
before  to  behind  ; the  fore-arm  is  slightly  bent,  its  perfect  bending  or 
straightening  is  impossible,  and  every  attempt  thereto  very  painful.  The 
Surgeon  has  however  a guide  in  that,  by  extension  the  deformity,  as  in 
dislocation,  readily  subsides,  but  recurs  when  the  extension  is  left  off ; by 
moving  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  crepitation  is  felt,  (which,  however,  is 
often  wanting,)  and  especially,  that  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  replacement 
is  possible ; and  the  distance  of  the  olechranon  from  the  condyles  of  the 
arm-bone,  which  is  natural  in  dislocation,  is  here  as  great  again  (a).  This 
fracture  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 

648.  In  general,  fracture  of  the  upper-arm  is  not  an  important  injury. 
But  an  unnatural  joint  remains  after  its  fracture  in  the  middle,  more  fre- 
quently than  in  all  other  fractures,  and  when  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone 
there  is  commonly  stiffness  at  the  elbow-joint. 

649.  The  setting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  fracture  of 
the  neck  {par.  646.)  Slight  extension  is  sufficient  to  put  the  fracture 
into  place.  The  fore-arm  being  then  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  both  it  and 
the  upper-arm  are  to  be  swathed  in  a moistened  roller,  which  is  to  make 
three  successive  turns  on  the  seat  of  fracture ; four  narrow  splints  are  then 
to  be  applied  on  the  upper-arm,  which  are  to  be  fixed  with  the  descending 
turns  of  the  same  bandage.  The  fore-arm  is  then  to  be  supported  in  a 
sling,  over  which  some  circular  turns  are  to  be  made  around  the  arm  and 
chest,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  former  as  firmly  as  possible.  If  one  or 
other  end  of  the  fracture  be  disposed  to  turn  outwards  or  inwards,  a pad, 
of  which  the  thicker  end  is  to  be  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  may  be 
put  between  the  arm  and  the  trunk. 

The  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper-arm  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  the  arm  put  in  a bent  position,  both  it  and  the  upper-arm 
swathed  with  a circular  bandage,  and  two  pasteboard  splints,  notched  at  their 

(a)  Dupuytren,  Lecons  Orales,  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 
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middle  on  both  sides,  applied  on  the  wliole  length  of  both  upper-  and  fore- 
arm, and  upon  the  sides  of  flexion  and  extension,  and  fastened  with  another 
bandage.  Tlie  fore-arm  sliould  also  be  put  in  a sling.  The  apparatus  must 
be  re-applied  as  often  as  it  gets  displaced,  and  the  patient  treated  according 
to  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  In  forty  days  the  consolidation  is  usually 
effected. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities  in  which  swathing  with  a circular  bandage 
is  used,  it  is  alwaj^s  best  to  enrol  each  finger  in  a small  bandage,  and  to  commence  the 
application  of  ,the  larger  one  at  the  wrist ; by  which  we  prevent  the  turns  above  the 
hand  being  so  readily  loosened  and  stripped  off. 

In  the  permanent  apparatus  of  Seutin,  the  five  fingers  should  first  be  swathed,  and 
afterwards  the  hand  and  fore-arm  surrounded  with  a circular  bandage,  to  be  applied 
during  the  extension  and  counter  extension  also  over  the  fore-arm.  The  bandages  may 
be  overspread  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  fore-arm  kept  half  bent,  between  pronation 
and  supination.  A pair  of  pasteboard  splints,  an  external  and  an  internal  one,  should 
be  cut  out  to  fit,  which,  as  they  are  applied  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  limb, 
should  correspond  to  the  angle  at  the  elbow-joint,  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  bend  of 
the  fore-arm.  They  should  be  only  so  broad,  that  when  applied  there  may  be  a finger’s 
breadth  between  them  before  and  behind,  so  that  they  may  be  capable  of  being  brought 
nearer  together.  The  splints,  moistened  and  spread  with  plaster,  may  be  applied,  - i 
fastened  with  a new  bandage,  with  which,  if  you  please,  a bandage  may  be  formed ' . 

beneath  the  opposite  arm-pit,  and  a spica  on  the  injured  shoulder.  The  bandages  are 
to  be  smeared  with  the  plaster.  If  it  be  necessary  to  perform  the  motions  of  flexion 
and  extension  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  splint  must  be  either  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
elbow-joint,  or  it  must  be  torn  at  the  proper  part,  after  it  has  been  moistened  with  water,  - 
and  the  elbow-joint  surrounded  with  a fresh  bandage,  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
plaster,  by  which  the  part  may  attain  its  suitable  firmness.  In  fracture  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  arm,  I have  always  found  the  above-described  apparatus  suflficient 

Dopuytren  laid  the  arm  on  a pillow,  applied  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  seat  of 
fracture  circularly  two  graduated  compresses,  three  or  four  inches  long  and  two  inches 
broad,  fastened  with  two  long  pads  and  Sccltetos’s  bandage,  and  then  applied  below 
two  chaff  bags,  and  splints  on  the  front  and  back,  and  fastened  them  with  bandages. 

If  this  fracture  be  not  set  it  forms  a misshapen  callus,  and  the  upper  end  continuing 
to  project,  the  bending  and  straightening  of  the  upper  arm  is  considerably  interfere! 
with. 

[Fracture  through  the  middle  of  the  upper-arm  may  be  very  well  treated  with  a gum 
roller. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  bone  is  best  managed  with  Amesbory’s  angular 
splint  placed  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow. — J.  F.  S.] 

650.  A bad  complication  of  the  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper- 
arra-bone  is  the  separation  of  the  condyles.  They  are  either  both  sepa- 
rated by  a vertical  cleft  which  extends  to  the  transverse  fracture,  or  one 
or  other  condyle  is  separated  by  an  oblique  fracture.  In  the  Jirst  case  the 
deformity  of  the  joint  is  distinct,  the  fore  arm  is  generally  in  a state  of 
pronation,  and  the  mobility  of  both  condyles  and  crepitation  are  perceptible ; 
in  the  second,  mobility  and  crepitation  of  one  condyle  only  is  felt.  In 
fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  the  crepitation  is  felt,  especially  in  rotation 
of  the  hand  and  spoke-bone  ; if  the  fractured  piece  be  large  it  is  drawn 
backwards,  and  the  spoke-bone  with  it.  In  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle, 
the  cubit  is  drawn  back  and  its  point  of  support  lost ; if  the  fore-arm  be 
straightened  the  hand  is  drawn  inwards,  but  this  disappears  on  bending 
the  fore-arm.  In  these  cases  there  is  always  considerable  swelling,  which 
renders  the  diagnosis  very  difficult.  If  the  fracture  be  set  and  the  condyle 
put  in  its  proper  place,  the  apparatus  must  be  applied  as  already  described, 
and  displacement  prevented  by  four  splints,  which  must  be  arranged  to 
prevent  bending  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  inflammation  is  always  verj’  con- 
siderable, and  after  cure  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  much  interfered  with 
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or  completely  destroyed.  According'  to  Astley  Cooper  these  fractures 
til  unite  merely  by  ligamentous  inter-substance  except  when  the  fracture  is 

1 external  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

2 [The  splitting  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper-arm-bone  into  the  joint  is  certainly  the 
’ worst  kind  of  fracture  of  this  bone ; but  the  higher  it  splits  up,  of  the  less  consequence 
i is  it,  as  there  is  then  ample  room  for  its  bony  union  external  to  the  capsule. 

Fracture  of  the  condyles,  especially  of  the  inner,  is  a very  common  accident  in 
i chihlren,  and,  if  not  seen  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  is  difficult,  to  distinguish  on 
I account  of  the  very  great  effusion  which  speedily  occurs.  If  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
1 easily  discovered,  it  is  best  to  apply  an  evaporating  lotion  for  a few  days,  and  then  ex- 
, amine  it  No  bandage  should  be  put  on  till  the  swelling  has  subsided,  for  at  first  it 
; cannot  be  worn  on  account  of  the  pain  from  the  pressure,  and  afterwards  if  applied 
1 whilst  the  swelling  is  subsiding,  it  is  continually  loosening  and  needing  repeated  reappli- 
. cations.  The  best  mode  of  treating  it  is,  to  bend  the  fore-arm  whilst  supine,  which  re- 
1 laxes  all  the  muscles  attached  to  the  condyle ; and  then  having  applied  a piece  of  wetted 
I pasteboard,  notched  on  each  side  at  the  bend  of  the  joint,  both  before  and  behind  the 
I upper-  and  fore-arm,  to  wind  a roller  around  it.  A very  important  part  of  the  treatment 
: consists  in  employing  gentle  passive  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm  about  a fort- 
: night  after  the  accident,  and  gradually  increasing  it  from  day  to  day,  otherwise  the  liga- 
: mentous  matter  thrown  out  often  restricts  the  movements  of  the  joint. 

Fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  is  less  frequent  but  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

■ — J.  F.  S.] 

651.  In  Compound  Fractures  of  the  upper-arm  the  limb  is  to  be  placed 
in  a slightly  bent  position  upon  a pillow,  the  arm  bandaged  to  suit  the 
wound  with  Scoltetos’s  bandage,  and  the  splints  fastened  with  a double 
bandage.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  to  be  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules.  Sauter  has  proposed  his  suspensory  apparatus  for  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  upper-arm. 

[In  treating  compound  fracture  of  the  upper-arm  care  should  be  taken  that  the  splints, 
if  applied  immediately,  should  not  be  bound  tightly.  I think  it  is  best,  merely  to  bandage 
the  arm  to  a single  well-padded  splint,  upon  which  it  may  lie  till  the  woimd  be  healed, 
or  at  any  rate  till  all  inflammation  has  subsided.  If  the  wound  be  considerable  and  the 
patient  restless,  it  is  advisable  to  put  on,  as  a second,  Abernethy’s  bracket-splint,  by 
which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  kept  quite  quiet,  and  the  wound  can  be  daily  tended 
without  disturbing  the  apparatus.  When  the  wound  is  perfectly  healed,  the  case  is  to  be 
treated  merely  as  a simple  fracture. — J.  F.  S.] 


XIII.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

652.  Of  these  are  distinguished  fractures  of  the  spoke-hone  alone  or 
of  the  cubit  alone,  fracture  of  both  bones  together,  and  fracture  of  the 
olechranon. 

653.  Fracture  of  the  Spoke-bone  alone  {Fractura  Radii,  Lat.  ; Bruch 
der  Speiche,  Germ.  ; Fracture  du  Radius,  Fr.)  is  more  frequent  than 
that  of  the  cubit  and  mostly  consequent  to  a fall  on  the  hand,  when  the  arm 
is  outstretched,  in  which  case  it  usually  happens  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  ; 
more  rarely  it  is  produced  by  direct  violence.  The  diagnosis  is  not  dif- 
ficult ; the  seat  of  fracture  is  felt,  and  during  pronation  and  supination, 
crepitation  also.  The  fractured  ends  turn  towards  the  cubit.  Only  when 
the  fracture  is  near  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  the  diagnosis  difficult,  and 
its  confounding  with  sprain  so  much  the  more  possible,  as  frequently  at 
the  first  there  is  scarcely  any  or  no  distortion  of  the  hand,  nor  is  its 
motion  interfered  with.  The  following  appearances  arise  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fractured  ends : the  hand  is  more  perfectly  prone  than  if 
It  were  dislocated  to  the  dorsal  or  radial  side ; the  lower  end  of  the  fore- 
arm is  narrower,  less  flat,  more  rounded ; there  is  a bending  inwards  of 
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the  fore-arm,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  above  the  wrist  on  tlie  radial  side  1 
which  extends  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spoke-bone  ; the  head  of  the 
cubit  makes  a considerable  projection  and  the  wrist-bones  are  more  inclined  * i 
to  the  ulnar  side ; the  carpus  seems  to  project  somewhat  on  the  dorsal  j 

surface  of  the  spoke-bone,  and,  therefore,  the  back  of  the  joint  is  generally  ] 

rather  swollen.  On  the  palmar  surfaee  of  the  fore-arm,  corresponding  j 

to  the  coneavity  of  the  spoke-bone,  there  is  a very  full,  elastic  swelling,  ' 

often  accompanied  with  extraordinary  tension  of  the  flexor  tendons.  In  i 
consequence  of  the  depression  on  the  edge  of  the  spoke-bone  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  head  of  the  cubit,  the  whole  radial  side  projects  more  at  the 
carpus  and  thumb,  i.  e.  the  hand  is  inclined  to  the  radial  side  and  its 
length  inclines  much  outwards  from  the  fore-arm.  The  hand  is  movable 
at  the  joint  and  both  styloid  processes  are  in  natural  relation  to  the  carpus. 
The  patient  has  less  pain  at  the  joint,  than  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spoke- 
bone,  at  the  depression  on  the  radial  side,  and  in  the  swelling  on  the 
palmar  side,  on  the  head  of  the  cubit,  and  in  the  capsular  ligaments,  be- 
neath it ; the  pain  is  increased  by  pressure.  On  both  surfaces  of  the  ; 
lower  end  of  the  spoke-bone  may  be  easily  felt  the  irregularities  arising 
from  displacement  of  the  fractured  ends,  and  which  consist  in  a transverse, 
often  oblique  projection  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture,  three  or  four 
lines  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  in  a less  distinet  projection  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  fractured  portion  on  the  dorsal  side,  eight  or  ten  lines 
above  the  joint.  Frequently,  if  the  fracture  be  somewhat  higher,  both  ends 
may  form  an  obtuse  angle  towards  the  palmar  surface,  in  which  case  the 
depression  on  the  dorsal  surface  is  greater.  Motion  and  crepitation  are 
not  always  felt.  J^ger  found  the  upper  fractured  end  firmly  resting  on 
the  cubit.  Pronation  and  supination,  bending  and  violent  straightening 
of  the  hand,  are  very  painful  and  restricted.  In  pronation,  the  rotation  of 
the  head  of  the  spoke-bone  is  wanting,  the  fingers  are  usually  half  bent ; 
the  deformity  is  generally  diminished  by  extension,  but  soon  returns.  The 
inflammatory  swelling  often  spreads  considerably.  If  the  fracture  be  not, 
or  if  it  be  only  imperfectly  set  and  improperly  treated,  the  deformity  and 
incapability  of  perfectly  bending  the  hand  remain.  This  fracture  is  dis- 
tinguished from  dislocation  by  the  natural  position  of  the  styloid  process 
which  has  not  lost  its  connexion  with  the  carpus,  which  is  movable  and 
has  its  long  axis  separated  only  a little  from  the  spoke-bone  (J^ger  (a).) 
The  upper  end  of  the  fracture  is  somewhat  displaced  towards  the  side  of 
extension  or  flexion  ; but  the  fingers  can  be  moved  freely,  and  when  the  hand 
bends  the  joint  ends  of  the  spoke-bone  follow  the  movement  of  the  wrist- 
bones,  by  which  this  fracture  is  distinguished  from  dislocation  (5). 

The  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spoke-bone  is  extremely  well  explained  by  the 
observations  of  Dctpuytren  (c),  and  the  opinion  put  forward  by  him  and  by  Bkodie,  | 
that  it  is  mostly  confounded  with  sprains  and  dislocations  is  confirmed  by  the  more  | 
recent  observations  of  Surgeons.  ■ 

[Fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  spoke-bone  is  not  an  uncommon  accident,  and  very  ] 
liable  to  be  confused  with  dislocation  of  the  bone  forwards  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
upper-arm.  It  is  accompanied  witlt  much  distortion  and  swelling,  and  beiM  naturally  | 
deeply  embedded  in  the  muscles,  is  diflScult  to  make  out  satisfactorily.  The  head  of  > 
the  bone  must  be  grasped  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  < 

draws  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  from  it  by  pulling  at  the  hand  alone,  and  then  upon  ’■ 

rotation  if  there  be  fracture  the  crepitation  will  be  felt. 

(а)  Above  cited,  vol.  Hi.  p.  275.  I’extremite  inferieiire  du  Radios.  Paris,  1836 ; and  i 

(б)  Goykand,  Memoire  sur  la  Fracture  de  in  Journal  Hcbdom.,  1836,  Feb. 

(c)  Above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 
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: The  principal  cause  of  the  altered  shape  of  the  fore-arm  when  the  spoke-bone  is 

broken  near  its  base,  is  tlie  constant  dragging  towards  the  cubit  which  is  made  on  it 
by  the  m.  pronator  quadratus. — J.  F.  S.] 

654.  Fracture  of  the  Cubit  (^Fractura  Ulnce,  Lat.  ; Bruch  der  Flllen- 
hogenrohre,  Germ  ; Fracture  du  Cubitus,  Fr.)  is  always  consequent  to 
direct  violence  acting  on  it.  The  lower  fractured  end  inclines  inwards 
^towards  the  spoke-bone,  the  upper  remains  undisplaced  on  account  of  its 
^former  connexions  at  the  joint.  The  irregularity  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  the 
fracture,  also  mobility  of  the  lower  fractured  end,  and  crepitation  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

';i  655.  Fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  Fore-arm  occurs  most  commonly  in 

lithe  middle,  frequently  at  the  lower  end,  but  rarely  at  the  upper  end.  Both 
jibones  are  often  broken  at  the  same,  and  often  at  different  places.  In  most 
idinstances  this  fracture  is  produced  by  violence  which  affects  the  fore-arm, 
and  more  rarely  by  that  which  acts  on  the  outstretched  hand.  The  deformity 
arising  from  diminished  breadth  of  the  fore-arm,  in  which  the  broken  ends 
are  inclined  inwards ; the  unnatural  mobility  at  one  part,  where  a distinct 
pressing  inwards  of  the  bones  is  perceived  ; the  impossibility,  on  the 
patient’s  part,  of  bringing  the  arm  into  pronation  and  supination ; the 
distinct  crepitation  when  the  Surgeon  performs  this  motion,  in  which  it  is 
also  observable  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  does  not  follow  these 
motions,  are  the  symptoms  which  characterize  this  accident  beyond  all 
doubt.  Only  in  fracture  near  the  wrist  the  symptoms  mentioned  (^par. 
653)  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  avoid  confounding  it  with  dislocation.  In 
fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  there  is  scarcely  any  displacement 
of  the  broken  ends. 

656.  The  fractures  of  the  fore-arm  are  generally  unimportant  accidents. 
The  only  thing,  however,  to  be  dreaded  is,  that  when  the  broken  ends 
unite  out  of  place,  pronation  and  supination  will  be  interfered  with  or 
rendered  quite  impossible  after  the  cure. 

657.  Setting  of  the  simultaneous  fracture  of  both  bones  is  effected  by 
extension  of  the  hand  and  counter-extension  of  the  fore-arm  when  half 
bent,  and  between  pronation  and  supination.  The  Surgeon  then  presses 
the  soft  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  fore-arm  with  his  fingers  into  the  inter- 
osseous space,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  broken  ends  into  proper 

nplace.  Two  long  graduated  compresses  are  then  to  be  put  on  both  sides 
I of  the  fore-arm  which  are  to  be  fastened  with  a circular  bandage  applied 
i from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ; upon  these  are  to  be  put  two  splints  reaching 

I from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  and  fastened  with  a second  bandage.  The 
*1  fore-arm  is  then  brought  forwards  to  the  breast  and  supported  with  a sling, 
B lor  in  an  arm-tray.  The  bandage  is  not  to  be  applied  too  tightly  at  first, 
«!  because  usually  much  swelling  arises  ; it  is  to  be  renewed,  if  not  becoming 
» loose  previously,  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  then  on  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth 
f |day  when  the  fracture  is  consolidated. 

I I Fracture  of  the  spohe-bone  or  of  the  cubit  alone,  requires,  in  setting, 
only  the  bending  of  the  hand,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  fracture,  then 

[ the  pressing  in  of  the  soft  parts  between  the  bones  and  the  apparatus 
K 'already  described.  In  fracture  of  the  spoke-bone  or  cubit  alone  near  the 
I",  wnst  It  may  be  often  necessary,  according  to  Dufuytren,  besides  the  ap- 
. : paratus  just  mentioned,  to  place  on  the  under  part  of  the  unbroken  bone  a 
' imck  pad  and  an  iron  splint  somewhat  bent  below,  which  is  longer  than 
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the  fore-arm,  and  by  means  of  some  circular  turns  to  draw  the  hand  to  the 
contrary  side. 

In  order  to  keep  the  hand  in  the  direction  towards  the  ulnar  side,  recommended  by 
Dupuytren,  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spoke-bone,  Blandin  employs  two 
splints,  which  are  bent  with  a knee  opposite  the  wrist,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
hand  to  the  ulnar  side  with  the  last  turns  of  the  bandage.  Goyuand’s  apparatus  (a). 

[If  the  spoke-bone  alone  be  broken,  the  splints,  which  should  extend  beyond  the  tine 
of  the  fingers,  should  be  bandaged  only  to  the  wrist,  and  the  fore-arm  put  in  a sUm 
which  should  not  extend  further,  and  placed  horizontally  in  a position  intermediate  to 
pronation  and  supination  with  the  thumb  upwards.  Thus  arranged  the  weight  of  the 
hand  drags  continually  on  the  base  of  the  spoke-bone,  and  tiring  the  muscles  connecting 
this  side  of  the  hand  and  arm,  the  weight  of  the  hand  pulls  the  lower  end  of  the  fra^ 
ture  and  retains  it  in  place. 

Fracture  of  the  cubit  requires  the  bandage  to  the  end  of  the  fingers  so  as  to  keep  it 
in  place  by  the  drawing  down  of  its  lower  end,  to  which  the  spoke-bone  serves  as  a 
stret. 

In  fracture  of  both  bones  the  fore-arm  is  best  laid  supine. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  fore-arm  the  splints  should  either  have  convex  surfaoa  • 
towards  the  limb  or  should  be  weU  padded  along  their  middle,  so  as  to  thrust  the 
muscles  between  the  bones  and  keep  them  well  apart. — J.  F.  S.] 

658.  If  the  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  be  complicated  with  wound,  it 
must  be  laid  on  a pillow,  surrounded  with  Scultetus’s  bandage,  and  the 
treatment  conducted  after  the  general  rules. 

659.  Fracture  of  the  Olechranon  is  most  commonly  transverse,  rarely 
more  or  less  oblique,  and  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence  upon  the  ■ 
olechranon  when  the  arm  is  half  bent,  or  by  contraction  of  the  muscles,  . 
which  however  is  more  rare.  The  olechranon  rises  half  an  inch,  or  two  ■ 
inches  higher ; and  according  as  the  fibrous  covering  is  more  or  less  tom,  . 
a space  is  felt  between  the  upper  and  lower  end,  which  increases  if  the 
arm  be  bent ; the  patient  cannot  straighten  his  arm ; the  upper  part  of  f 
the  olechranon  may  be  moved  laterally ; no  crepitation  however  is  disco- 
verable, except  when  the  distance  between  the  two  fractured  ends  is  but  i 
very  trifling.  At  first  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  elbow-joint, 
and  ecchymosis  to  a great  extent. 

660.  The  fractured  ends  are  generally  united  by  fibrous  intersubstance,  • i 

which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions,  if  they  be  not  too  wide  ; 
apart ; in  this  manner  such  fractures  unite  when  left  to  themselves.  If  ' 
the  fibrous  covering  of  the  olechranon  be  torn,  the  broken  ends  are  p | 
farther  apart,  and  generally  unite  with  deformity,  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  arm  are  very  much  disturbed.  If  the  fracture  be  accompanied  5 1 
with  much  bruising  of  the  joint,  and  splinterings  of  the  olechranon,  dan- 
gerous symptoms  may  occur,  and  be  followed  by  stiffness.  j 

661.  Although  in  this  fracture  it  seems  most  suitable  to  keep  the  fore- 
arm in  complete  extension,  and  by  pressure  to  bring  the  upper  end  in  s 
contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  as  effected  by  the  apparatus  of  i 
Bottcher,  Wardenburg,  Astley  Cooper,  and  Amesbury,  yet  expe-  - 
rience  proves  that,  in  this  position  of  the  arm,  an  irregular  and  missiiapen  «j 
union  of  the  broken  ends  may  very  easily  be  produced  by  too  great  exten-  f j 
sion  of  the  arm,  besides  that  the  position  itself  is  extremely  painful  to  the  < 
patient.  A moderately  bent  position  (as  when  the  arm  hangs  down  at  ti 
rest,  or  at  an  angle  of  160°)  is  therefore  preferable,  which  permits  the  * 
closest  contact  of  the  fractured  ends,  and  is  least  painful  to  the  patient,  t 
as  was  recommended  by  Duvernay  and  Sheldon,  and  more  especially  > 

(a)  Fhobiep's  Chirurgisclie  Kupfertafeln,  pi.  3^,  fig.  1 to  11. 
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0)y  DES.A.ULT,  Feileu,  aud  Eakle.  Tlie  arm  is  to  be  put  into  a state  of 
•^iliglit  flexion,  and  the  hand  and  fore-arm  swatlied  vvitli  an  ascending  spiral 
Asandage  up  to  the  elbow.  An  assistant  then  holds  the  bandage,  the 
Jipper  is  to  be  pressed  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  taking  care 
s.^hat  tlie  skin  do  not  fold  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  a sufficiently  thick 
i«‘ompress  is  to  be  put  on  tiie  upper  fractured  piece,  the  ends  of  which 
diould  pass  round  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  compress  is  to 
:j  >e  fixed  with  a QO  bandage,  and  then  the  bandage  carried  up  spirally 
j 0 tlie  upper  part  of  the  upper  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering,  by 
5 ufficient  pressure,  the?«.  triceps  extensor  cubiti  actionless.  The  fore-arm 
< s to  be  supported  in  a sling.  The  bandage  must  be  renewed  as  often 
; ,s  it  becomes  loose,  and  at  the  twenty -fifth  or  thirtieth  day  may  be  re- 
3 noved  entirely,  when  we  must  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
5 oint  by  motion  and  volatile  frictions.  If  much  inflammation  and  swelling 
I nave  already  set  in,  they  must  be  first  removed  by  suitable  treatment 
lefore  the  application  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  fracture  be  compound, 
•ery  severe  symptoms  commonly  arise,  which  are  to  be  treated  after  the 
eral  rules. 

Feiler  has  added  to  this  apparatus  a cap  made  of  leather,  and  a glove 
onnected  by  straps  to  the  cap,  which  is  put  upon  the  olechranon,  so  that 
he  arm  is  kept  in  a proper  degree  of  flexion,  and  the  upper  sufficiently 
lose  to  the  lower  fractured  portion.  Earle,  after  having  prevented  the 
feral  motion  of  the  upper  fractured  end  with  a light  compress  and  strips 
)f  sticking  plaster  laid  obliquely  over  the  elbow,  and  having  brought  the 
roken  ends  close  together,  applied  a splint  of  stiff  pasteboard,  softened  in 
ivami  water,  upon  the  front  and  back  of  the  arm,  and  fastens  it  with  a 
ircular  bandage.  The  pasteboard  remains  on  the  arm  till  dry,  during 
rhich  time  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  arm  on  a pillow.  The 
ry  pasteboard  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  padded  with  buckskin.  These 
plints  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  every  motion  of  the  joint. 

[Notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniences  described  by  Cheluis  as  connected  with 
le  straight  position  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  olecliranon,  I must  still  advise  its 
imployment.  I have  used  it  very  frequently,  and  never  with  the  least  inconvenience 
0 or  complaint  of  the  patients. — J.  F.  S.] 

On  Fracture  of  the  Olechranon, 'compare — 

Sheldon,  Essay  on  Fracture  of  the  Patella  and  Olechranon.  London,  1789. 

Camper,  P.,  Dissert,  de  Fractur§,  Patellae  et  Olechrani.  fig.  illust.  Hag.  Com. 
790.  4to. 

Bottcher,  J.  K.,  Auswahl  desChirurgischen  Verbandes.  Berlin,  179.5.  8vo.  p.  198. 
Desault,  CEuvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

Wardenburg’s  Ziisatze  zu  Desault’s  Bemerkungen  liber  den  Bruch  des  Ole- 
ranums. 

Feiler  J.,  liber  den  Bruch  des  Olekranums.  Sulzbach,  1811.  8vo. 

Cooper  Astley,  above  cited,  p.  485,  PI.  xxix. 

Earle,  above  cited,  p.  143 

Alcock,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Patella  and  Olechranon.  London,  1823. 
Amesbury  ; in  London  Medical  Repository,  June,  1825. 

662.  Analogous  to  fracture  of  the  olechranon  may  be  considered  the 
racture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  cubit.  This  fracture  is  extremely 
: ■•'are,  and  was  first  described  by  A.  Cooper  (a).  It  occurred  through  a 

(a)  Above  cited,  p.  483. 
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fall  on  tlie  hand,  and  on  getting  up,  the  elbow  could  be  neither  bent,  nor  > 
perfectly  extended,  the  cubit  projected  considerably  backwards,  the  joint 
had  its  natural  form,  and  the  arm  was  bent.  Although  an  apparatus  of  ' 
splints  was  applied  for  many  months,  yet  the  same  appearances  continued. 
Brassand  and  Kuiiniioltz  (a)  have  noticed  between  the  cubit  and  the  a 
pulley  of  the  upper  arm  bone,  a hard  somewhat  movable  body,  a><aii»|is 
whicli  the  cubit  struck  in  bending.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  such  | 
case,  Cooper  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  have  a satisfactorj’-  result ; for*^ 
he  supposes  that  the  broken  coronoid  process  unites  only  by  ligamentous  :■ 
substance.  Cooper  found,  in  a corpse,  an  example  of  broken  coronoid 
process  united  by  ligament,  and  freely  moving  on  the  cubit ; the  sigmoiifl^ 
cavity  was  also  so  changed,  that  in  straightening  of  the  arm  backward^: 
it  is  pulled  over  the  condyle  of  the  upper  arm-bone. 

JiEGER  (6)  saw  an  imperfect  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  a deep  fissure  in  its  j 
articular  surface  with  considerable  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joints. 


XIV.— OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  HAND. 

663.  The  Bones  of  the  Wrist  {Fractura  Carpi,  Lat. ; Bruch  der  Knochen  s 
der  Handwurzel,  Germ. ; Fracture  du  Carpe,  Fr.)  can  only  be  broken  by  >• 
great  violence,  acting  directly  upon  them,  and  the  fracture  is  always  accom- 
panied with  crushing  and  wounding  of  the  soft  parts,  by  which  great  iiiflam-  , 
mation,  mortification,  nervous  symptoms,  or  destructive  suppuration  niavbe  » 
produced.  These  cases  require  the  general  treatment  of  compound  frac- . 
tures,  and  amputation,  immediate  or  subsequent,  may  be  necessary. 

664.  Fracture  of  the  Mid-hand  bones  {Fractura  Metacarpi,  Lat; 
Bruch  der  Mittelhandknochen,  Ger. ; Fracture  du  Mctacarpe,  Fr.)  Ls  also,^ 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  crushing  and  bruising ; the  fifth  bone  is  . 
most  frequently  broken.  Slight  irregularity  and  crepitation  is  always' 
readily  observed.  When  the  broken  ends  have  been  pressed  into  their' 
place,  a compress  and  a pasteboard  splint  is  to  be  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  broken  bone,  and  the  whole  hand  put,  with  the  palm  down-i 
wards,  on  a flat  piece  of  wood,  and  there  fastened  wdth  a circular  bandage,:- 
passing  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  wrist. 

665.  In  Fracture  of  the  Finger-bones,  after  setting,  the  finger  is  to  be: 

rolled  with  a narrow  bandage,  and  fastened  to  a small  splint,  or  the  hand 
laid  on  a flat  board,  to  which  it  should  be  fastened  with  a circular  bandage. 
If  these  fractures  be  accompanied  with  so  much  crushing  that  there  seemsi 
no  possibility  of  preserving  the  parts,  amputation  should  be  at  once  per-  j 
formed.  j 


XV.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE.  , 

(^Fractura  Femoris,  Lat. ; Bruch  des  Schenkelbeines,  Germ.;  Fracture  du  Femur,  Fr.)  | 

666.  Fracture  of  the  Thigh-bone,  is  distinguished  as  A.  Fracture  of  the 
Neck,  and  b.  Fracture  of  the  Body  ; and  in  the  latter  it  may  occur  in 
the  upper  middle  or  lower  third. 

A.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE. 
Sabatier,  Sur  la  Fracture  du  Col  du  Femur ; en  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  de  Chirurg.,'  ^ 
vol.  iv. 


(n)  VON  FBORiEP*sNotit2en,vol,  xiv,  p.  3H. 


'6)  Ab  »vecited,  p.  482. 
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Earle,  Henry,  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery.  London,  1823.  8vo. 

Amesbury,  Jos.,  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the 
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667.  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-bone  {Fractura  colli  femoris') 
may  be  either  within  or  without  the  capsular  ligament ; it  may  be  par- 
tially withhi  or  without  the  capsular  ligament ; it  may  be  double,  and 
accompanied  with  separation  of  the  trochanter.  The  direction  of  the  frac- 
ture within  the  capsule,  is  mostly  transverse,  and  the  fibrous  covering  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  more  or  less  torn  ; but  without,  the  fracture 
is  in  general  oblique.'  The  broken  surfaces  are  mostly  uneven,  and  sup- 

ort  themselves  by  their  toothed  shape ; the  upper  may  be  locked  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  fracture. 

668.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  fracture  is  violence  acting  on  the 
great  trochanter ; also  a fall  upon  the  outstretched  foot,  or  upon  the  knee. 
Often  also  from  very  slight  causes,  for  instance  a false  step,  in  which  the 
foot  slips,  especially  when  in  advanced  age  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 

I brittle  and  fragile  {jpar.  575).  This  fracture  happens  most  frequently  in 
£ advanced  age,  and  more  commonly  in  women  than  in  men.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  at  different  periods  of 
life,  the  greater  length  of  the  neck,  and  the  greater  projection  of  the  great 
'*rochanter  in  females,  as  well  as  the  brittleness  of  the  bone  in  advanced 
ge,  renders  this  intelligible. 

669.  The  general  signs  of  this  fracture  are,  a previous  fall  on  the  great 
trochanter,  the  foot,  or  knee  ; fixed  pain  in  the  hip-joint ; sudden  inca- 
pability of  walking  or  standing,  or  at  least  great  difficulty  in  so  doing ; 
shortening  of  the  limb  immediately  or  some  time  after  the  fracture  ; ap- 
proach of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  spine  of  the  hip-bone  and  less  pro- 
jection ; restoration  of  the  natural  length  of  the  limb  by  moderate  extension, 
■so  long  as  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  has  not  from  its  continuance 

♦become  great ; then  at  least  considerable  force  must  be  employed  ; ready 
irecurrence  of  the  shortening  when  the  extension  is  given  up  ; incapability 
lof  the  patient  to  raise  the  limb  straight  up  when  he  lies  in  the  horizontal 
posture ; in  almost  all  cases  turning  of  the  thigh  and  front  of  the  foot 
koutwards,  and  facility  in  returning  it  to  its  natural  position,  and  even 
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inwards ; in  very  rare  cases  turning  of  tlie  foot  inwards,  wliere  often  at 
first  there  had  been  turning  outwards,  if,  after  suitable  extension,  the  limb 
have  acquired  its  proper  posture  ; slightly  bent  posture  of  the  limb,  so  ' 
that  it  lies  on  the  outside,  and  the  heel  of  the  ailing  foot  rests  behind’ the 
inner  ankle  of  the  sound  one;  crepitation  of  the  broken  emls  on  rotation 
of  the  thigh  whilst  it  is  held  with  one  hand  at  the  knee  and  drawn  down 
and  the  other  hand  laid  upon  the  trochanter,  antX  the  knee  being  snmewliat 
raised,  it  is  observed  that  the  great  trochanter  describes  a smaller  circle 
than  usual. 

670.  According  to  the  various  direction  and  seat  of  the  fracture,  several 
of  these  symptoms  are  wanting,  or  first  occur  some  time  after  the  accident. 
In  reference  to  the  distinction  of  the  fracture  within  and  without  the  capi 
sular  ligament,  according  to  A.  Cooper,  it  may  be  observed  that  tbe 
former  u.sually  happens  in  old  persons,  in  Avhich  case  the  trochanter  is  lees  v 
projecting ; nor  can  rotation  upon  its  axis  be  so  perfectly  performed,  and 
the  limb  is  about  an  inch  or  two  shorter  ; the  latter,  on  the  contrary, . 
happens  commonly  in  younger  persons  and  after  much  greater  violence 
the  trochanter  is  drawn  forward  and  upwards,  the  crepitation  upon  slighter 
movement  of  the  limb  is  more  distinct,  the  pain  more  severe,  the  swelling  . 
greater,  the  shortening  less  and  rarely  exceeding  an  inch.  These  signs  .• 
are  not,  however,  always  present,  as  they  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  . 
fracture,  and  the  tearing  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  on  the  simultaneous  tearing  of  the  muscles.  Earle,  Smith,  . 
and  others,  have  therefore  given  the  least  shortening  tvithin  the  capsule  as;-, 
from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  without,  as  an  inch  and  a half 
to  two  and  a half  inches.  In  locking-in  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  - 
into  the  shaft  of  the  lower,  or  if  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  be  shattered  • 
and  the  neck  locked  in  between  the  fractured  pieces,  (Ekl,)  the  patient, 
feels  great  weakness  in  the  limb,  and  can  only  move  a little,  even  though . 
limping  and  with  pain  ; the  pain  is  fixed  specially  at  the  upper  and  iiiuer- 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  comes  on  especially  in  bending  and  straightening;  : 
bending  is  only  effected  with  difficulty.  Fricke  found  the  thigh  very: 
movable,  and  felt  crepitation,  but  which  was  deficient  in  firm  locking. . 
The  shortening  of  the  extremity  is  inconsiderable,  (Fricke,  however,  found, 
it  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,)  and  not  removed  by  extension ; the  foot  is 
straight,  directed  inwards  or  outwards,  and  may  be  rotated  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  trochanter  retains  its  position,  and  in  rotation  moves  i 
with  the  thigh,  but  without  crepitation.  If  violent  extension  be  employed  i 
(as  by  Delpech  in  a case  which,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  foot  I 
inwards,  was  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  dislocation)  the  locking  is  sepa-  ' 
rated,  and  the  foot  thereupon  falls  outwards. 

Upon  the  inlocking  of  the  broken  ends  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-lxme,  in  * 
addition  to  Desault,  Delpech,  and  A.  Cooper,  may  also  be  compared  A.  Ekl  (ok-  ■. 
Fricke  (h),  Hahn  (c),  Ja;geh  (d).  I have  seen  one  case  of  locking  in  fractured  neck-  t 
of  the  thigh-bone,  in  which  the  upper  was  so  thrust  into  the  lower  end  that  the  great  and  t 
little  trochanter  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

The  rotation  of  the  foot  outwards,  first  observed  by  Pare',  and  after  him  by  J.  L-  ( 
Petit,  but  disputed  by  Louis,  was  subsequently  noticed  by  Desault,  Dessaussoi,  j 
Delpech  and  many  others,  but  its  cause  variously  explained.  The  usual  cause  is  j 
generally  held  to  be  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  great  trochanter,  stretching  into  j 
the  little  trochanter,  so  that  the  muscles  adhering  to  the  former  have  the  preponderance  j 

(a)  Hericht  Tiber  (He  Ergebnisse  irachirurgischen  Klinikum  lu  I-andsliut,  1826.  v 'VI  J 

(6)  Annalen  de»  Hamburg  Krankenhauses,  vol.  (c)  Wiirtcmb.  Correspondeniblatt,  1836,  No.  26.  ^ 

11.  p.  286,  (,<f)  .^bove  cited,  p.  320. 
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od  cause  the  inaction  of  the  m.  gluleits  medius.  According  to  Guthrie  (a),  the  inver- 
•on  of  the  foot  does  not  depend  on  fracture  within  the  capsule;  but  this  sign  is  rather 
d iagnostic  of  a fracture  through  the  great  trochanter,  wlien  part  of  it  remains  connected 
.ti  "ith  the  shaft.  J.  Symk  (6)  presumes  that  the  inward  turning  of  the  foot  occurs  in 
^ises  in  which  the  fracture  near  the  liead  divides  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  where  the 
Jiuscles  which  draw  it  outwards  are  attached,  and  that  part  remains  fixed  to  the  middle 
lortion  of  the  bone  upon  which  the  middle  gluteal  muscle  is  attached.  Stanley 
jipposes  that  rotation  of  the  foot  inwards  occurs  in  fracture  within  the  capsular 
_ ganient  when  that  part  of  the  capsule  remains  uninjured,  which  corresponds  to  the 
rontof  the  neck.  According  to  Dupuvtren  and  A.  Cooper,  rotation  inwards  happens 
vlien  the  fracture  of  the  neck  is  from  without  inwards  and  from  behind  forwards,  so 
lat  the  point  of  the  lower  fractured  portion  projects  forwards,  and  of  the  upper, 
ackwards.  Mercier  (c)  supposes  that  the  rotation  of  the  foot  depends  entirely  and 
jlone  on  external  causes;  on  the  position  given  to  the  limb,  in  putting  the  patient  on 
“is  bed,  perhaps  also  on  the  accident ; then  it  may  be  that  the  patient  in  falling  on  his 
ip,  fell  more  backwards  than  forwards,  and  that  the  great  trochanter  was  driven  in  the 
Dtresponding  direction.  The  rotation  inwards  does  not  depend  on  anatomical  rela- 
ons;  for,  1.  There  do  not  exist  any  which  can  produce  it;  nearly  all  the  muscles 
adeavour  to  produce  the  opposite  direction,  and  all  the  relations  mentioned  by  writers 
an  at  most  only  render  them  favourable.  2.  All  the  relations  and  causes  are  contradicted 
y various  and  even  opposite  facts ; for  this  inward  rotation  has  been  observed  in 
ractures  both  within  and  without  the  capsular  ligament,  in  fracture  of  the  neck,  and  in 
racture  immediately  below  the  great  trochanter,  of  which  Mercier  has  given  an 
sample.  3.  Apart  from  the  pain  caused  to  the  patient,  we  may  very  easily  manage  to 
ring  the  foot  from  within  outwards,  and  the  contrary.  4.  If,  when  lying  on  the  back, 
:ie  patient  will  incline  outwards,  the  foot  previously  turned  inwards,  an  effort  of  the 
•ill  is  required,  to  make  the  whole  limb  perform  the  necessary  half  circle  on  the 
■eel.  The  diflSculty  is  very  remarkable  if  there  be  only  a slight  bending  of  the  limb  at 
le  knee-joint.  If  in  a healthy  state  an  effort  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  how  happens 
that  when  the  thigh  is  broken,  especially  when  the  muscles  which  rotate  outwards, 
in  no  longer  act  ? The  limb  must  therefore  remain  turned  inwards  when  that  is  the 
ositiou  given  to  it  Larrey  assumes  rotation  of  the  foot  inwards  in  every  such  inlock- 
ig  of  the  broken  ends,  an  opinion  which,  although  confirmed  by  many  observations  as 
lose  of  Delpech,  is  generally  without  foundation. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  otherwise  generally  easy ; 
le  crepitation  which  is  frequently  very  obscure,  becomes  usually  so  much  less  so  than 
lie  other  signs  of  fracture  already  noticed,  and  the  motions  of  the  limb  which  are 
ecessary  to  produce  crepitation,  endanger  greater  irritation,  and  especially  in  extensive 
";aring  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

A separation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  the  neck  consequent  on  external 
iolence,  when  ossification  is  incomplete,  which  is  possible  only  in  young  subjects  in 
diich  the  epiphysis  is  not  yet  consolidated  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  is  in  no  respect 
istinguished  from  the  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament  (1). 

[(1)  A case  of  this  kind  I have  at  present  (Aug.  1845)  under  my  care,  in  a boy  of 
in  years  of  age  who  fell  out  of  a first  floor  window  upon  his  left  hip.  The  foot  was 
lightly  turned  out,  and  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  could 
e observed.  The  thigh  could  be  readily  moved  in  any  direction  and  without  much 
ain  ; but  on  bending  the  knee  and  rotating  the  limb  outwards  a very  distinct  dummy 
ensation  was  frequently  felt,  as  it  seemed  within  the  hip-joint,  as  if  one  articular 
t urface  had  slipped  off  another,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
i lad  been  broken  from  the  neck  through  the  epiphysis  within  the  capsirle.  Two  days 
t fter  my  colleague  Green  carefully  examined  the  case  with  me  and  agreed  in  the 
» pinion  I had  formed  of  it.  The  boy  himself  suffered  so  little  inconvenience  that  he 
i lad  two  or  three  times  got  out  of  bed  and  walked  about  for  a short  distance.  He  was 
'Ut  upon  a double  inclined  plane,  the  presiuned  nature  of  the  injury  not  seeming  to 
eqnire  further  treatment. — J.  F.  S.] 

671.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  tliigh-bone  is  distinguished  from 
If  eiyre  contusion  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  in  the  latter  case, 
J leing  unchanged  if  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  sound  one ; in  the 

J (a)  Remarks  on  the  Diagnosis  and  on  the  Inver- 
I ion  of  tlie  Foot  in  Fracture  of  the  neck  and  upper 
h art  of  the  Thigli-bone  ; inMed.-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 

■ ni.Mrti.  p.  103. 

► (6jCaw  of  fractured  Femur,  witli  Inversion  of 


% ( 


the  Toes;  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  April,  1826,  p.  308. 

fc)  Gazette  Mcdicale,  vol  iii.  Second  Series.  No, 
36.  1835. 
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absence  of  crepitation  and  by  the  usual  circular  movement  of  the  great 
trochanter  in  rotation  of  the  limb.  It  is  distinguished  from  dvilocation  of 
the  thigh-bone  outwards  and  upwards  and  outwards  and  downwards,  l)y 
the  turning  of  the  foot  inwards,  whicli  always  accompanies  these  disl<x»- 
tions,  but  in  this  fracture  is  very  rare,  and  even  then  less  complete  than 
in  dislocation  ; tlie  foot  also,  when  in  fracture  there  is  inversion,  is  more 
easily,  though  with  pain,  drawn  outwards  and  lengthened.  It  is  distin- 
guished  from  dislocation  uptoards  and  imoards,  in  which  the  foot  is 
directed  outwards,  whereby,  as  especially  in  dislocations,  the  limb  becomes 
very  immovable,  and  it  is  impossible,  without  great  violence,  to  restore  it 
to  its  natural  position  ; the  dislocated  head  can  also  be  felt. 


[In  the  examination  of  thigh-bones,  instances  have  been  often  met  with,  in  which 
from  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  old  persons  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  thought  that  such  had  been  fractured  and  were  united  by  bone.  Id 
reference  to  this  point,  Astley  Cooper  observes : — “ The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  (rfd 
persons  is  sometimes  undergoing  an  interstitial  absorption,  by  which  it  becomes  short- 
ened, altered  in  its  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  so  changed  in  its  form  as  to  ■ 
give  an  idea,  upon  a superficial  view,  of  its  having  been  the  snbjeet  of  fracture,  so  as  • . 
to  lead  persons  into  the  erroneous  supposition  of  the  bone  having  been  partially  broken  i 
and  re-united.”  (p.  124.)  Guixiver,  however,  has  shown  (a)  that  the  same  appearances 
may  be  observed  in  younger  persons,  and  he  gives  several  remarkable  instances,  all  I 
of  which  followed  injury  to  the  hip,  although  at  the  time  the  patients  were  not  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  blow ; but  limping  and  shortening  of  the  limb  from  shortening  ; , 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone  gradually  came  on.  The  most  striking  examples  are  the  case  , 
of  the  soldier  Fox,  (p.  99,)  who  had  fallen  down  a ship’s  hold  five  years  prior  to  big  «! 
death  ; and  also  the  case  of  the  soldier  Lynn,  (p.  315,)  who  met  with  the  accident  in  i 
the  same  way,  but  continued  his  duty  without  inconvenience  for  three  years,  after  ■ 
which  he  gradually  became  lame,  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  was  entirely  ■ 
unfit  for  service ; soon  after  he  was  bitten  by  a poisonous  snake  and  died.  In  I'otn  i 
these  instances  examination  of  the  parts  after  death  was  made,  and  the  neck  of  the  . 
thigh-bone  foimd  much  shortened,  together  with  spreading  of  the  head. — J.  F.  S.] 


672.  The  opinions  of  Surgeons  on  the  prognosis  in  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  tliigh-bone  are  very  different.  Some  believe  that  a greater  or 
less  degree  of  limping  is  in  this  accident  an  irremediable  consequence ; 
others  that  bony  union  is  impossible  ; others  consider  this  fracture  as 
differing  only  from  others  in  the  difficulty  of  its  treatment.  A.  Cooper 
admits  bony  union  of  the  fracture  external  to  the  capsular  ligament,  but 
considers,  that  in  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament,  it  does  not  take 
place  with  callus,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  proper  apposition  and  con- 
nexion of  the  fractured  ends,  (wherefore  also  no  continued  apposing  pres- 
sure of  the  two  broken  surfaces  can  take  place,  although  the  proper 
length  of  the  foot  is  preserved,)  on  account  of  the  low  degree  oj  rital 
activity,  on  account  of  the  want  of  activity  in  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
to  produce  hone,  and  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  capsular  ligammt 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  synovial  fluid.  A.  Cooper  held  bony  union 
possible  only  in  those  cases  in  wliich  the  fracture  passes  through  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  end  itself  is  not  completely  separated,  or  the 
bone  is  broken  without  tearing  of  its  periosteum,  or  of  the  surrounding 
ligament,  or  when  the  fracture  has  an  oblique  direction  and  is  partiall) 
within,  partially  without  the  capsular  ligament.  A.  Cooper  has  never  other- 
wise seen  bony  union  of  the  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament. 
reasons,  which  had  even  earlier  been  advanced,  were  contradicted  bj 
Boyer,  and  more  recently  by  Earle  ; experience  also  has  proved  that 


(fl)  Cases  of  Sliortening  of  the  neck  of  the  Thigh-bone,  with  remarks;  in  ICdinburgh  Meitical  and  Sor- 
gical  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  97,  and  p.313.  18o6. 
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V )ony  union  maj'  take  place  in  these  cases  (a).  That  this  has  liitherto  in 
h ^ng'land  been  little  observed  may  depend  on  the  very  careless  treatment 
;i  (f  fractures  known  to  be  within  tlie  capsular  ligament.  Ihe  condition  of 
1 die  head  of  the  thigli-bone  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  rather  the  difR- 
/i’ulty  of  keeping  the  fractured  ends  for  a proper  time  in  sufficient  contact ; 
j|-'re(|uently,  in  complete  tearing  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  neck  of  the 
I’  high-bone,  or  in  bad  constitution,  or  old  age,  of  the  patient,  is  the  union  of 
I lie  broken  ends  often  protracted  or  entirely  prevented.  Sometimes  the 
9 ipper  end  is  enclosed  by  bony  masses  growing  from  the  lower  end ; and 
t hough  commonly  considerable  mobility  remains,  yet  the  motions  of  the 
4 imb  are  very  much  interfered  with.  Tlie  broken  ends  are  often  connected 
4;3y  a fibrous  mass  wliich  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  sustain  the  weight  of 

tbody  ; the  lameness  is  considerable,  and  the  shortening  of  the  limb 
[iually  increases.  The  broken  ends  frequently  wear  away  by  rubbing 
inst  each  otlier  ; suppuration  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  takes  place,  and 
th  soon  follows.  Sometimes,  if  one  or  other  of  the  broken  ends  be 
de.vorn  by  rubbing,  and  both  surfaces  become  like  ivory,  a cartilaginous 
•jjjfapsule  is  formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  neck  of 
H he  thigh-bone  for  the  reception  of  the  lower  piece  of  bone,  which  is 
Jf^pable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body. 


In  V.  Soemmering’s  rich  collection  there  is  a preparation  of  a fracture  within  the 
ipsular  ligament  closely  united  by  callus.  I possess  a similar  one,  which  I had  treated 
n an  old  woman. 

The  kinds  of  union  just  mentioned  have  been  confirmed  by  Colles’  observations  on 
uleven  cases  (6). 

Cruvelhieu  (c)  supposes  that  the  callus  is  produced  by  ossification  of  the  parts 
'ounding  the  broken  ends,  of  the  periosteum,  and  of  the  muscles,  which  at  first  become 
ilaginous  and  afterwards  bony.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  broken  bone  which  on  one 
;ide  only  is  covered  with  soft  parts,  upon  that  only  enjoys  a bony  union,  and  that  when 
|ao  soft  parts  lie  around  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone,  no  union  by  bony  substance  takes 
ilace.  In  the  former  condition  are  the  knee-cap  and  olechranon,  in  the  latter  the  neck 
f the  thigh-bone, 

[In  St  Bartholomew’s  Museum  there  are  several  cases  of  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh- 
ine  within  the  capsule  united  by  ligament. 

The  two  following  cases  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  possibility  of  bony  union  in  frac- 
ve  of  the  neck  of  Sie  thigh-bone,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  upon  this  subject 
ywhich  had  been  long  and  angrily  held  by  English  Surgeons. 

a Case  1 was  Swan’s  patient,  a woman  of  eighty  years,  who  having  fallen  down, 

* he  “ believed  there  was  a fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  although  the  limb  re- 
's mained  quite  as  long  as  the  other,  and  he  could  neither  perceive  any  crepitus  nor  any 
n altered  appearance  in  its  position,  except  a slight  inclination  of  the  toes  outwards.” 
8 (p.l5.)  She  died  five  weeks  after  the  accident ; and  on  examination  it  appeared  that  “ the 
l|  greatest  part  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  was  entirely  within 

# the  cap,sular  ligament,  was  firmly  united.  A section  was  made  through  the  fractured 
< part,  and  a faint  white  line  was  perceived  in  one  portion  of  the  union,  but  the  rest 
t appeared  to  be  entirely  bone.”  (p.  1 7.)  This  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 

• Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

^ Case  2 is  related  by  Stanley  (c).  A young  man  of  eighteen  years  fell  from  the  top 

Dei.peoh,  .7.,  alx)ve  cited. 

(6)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  tlie  Femur,  illus- 
trated by  dissections  ; in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 


A (a)  BhOnninohausen,  above  cited,  fig.  2,  4. 

S Liston  ; in  Edinburgh  Medicaland  Surgical  Jour- 
* n»l,  April,  1820,  p.  212. 

^ neue  Bibliothek  fur  Chirurgie  und 


O^thalmologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 
Beobie  ; in  Edinburgh  Med. 


and  Phys.  Jour. 


L Eabi.e,  above  cited, 
d .1  ®"VLATOPK,  A case  of  Fracture  of  the  neck  of 
' 1«V5  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  51.1. 

Lakostatf,  G.,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii 
« Pt.  11.  p.  487. 

j'  „ ^“U'lhiich  der  Lelire  von  den  Bruchen 

und  Verreiikiingen,  p.314. 


(c)  Anatomie  Pathologiqiie,  pt.  xxiii.  pi.  1,  2. 
Bapeh,  in  Heidelberger  klinischen  Annalen, 

vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  155.— Howship,  J.,  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xix.  1.  London,  1835. 

(d)  An  Essay  on  Tetanus,  &c.  London,  1825. 
8vo. 

(c)  Case  of  bony  union  of  a Fracture  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Femur,  within  the  Capsule,  occurring  in  a 
young  subject;  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii. 
1833. 
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of  a cart  on  his  right  hip.  “ He  was  wholly  unable  to  move  the  limb,  and  suffered 
severe  pain  when  it  was  moved  by  another  person.  The  thigh  was  bent  to  a right 
angle  with  the  pelvis,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be  extended.  Abduction  of  the 
thigh  was  difficult.  The  limb  was  everted,  at  first  slightly,  afterwards  in  a greater  de- 
gree. The  soft  parts  around  the  hip- joint  were  considerably  swollen.  There  was  no 
shortening  of  the  limb,  but  rather  the  appearance  of  a lengthening  of  it  in  the  erect 
posture,  probably  from  the  obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis.  No  crepitus  could 
be  felt  in  any  movement  of  the  limb.”  (p.  250.)  It  was  thought  from  the  patient’s  age 
not  to  be  a fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ; but  under  the  supposition  of  it  t>eing  a 
dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale,  the  pulleys  were  applied  and  forcible  extension  ma^ 
Two  months  after  he  was  admitted  a patient  into  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  subsequent  month  he  died  of  small-pox.  On  examination,  “ the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint  was  found  entire,  but  a little  thickened.  The  ligamentum  teres  was 
uninjured.  A line  of  fracture  extended  obliquely  through  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and 
entirely  within  the  capsule.  The  neck  of  the  bone  was  shortened,  and  its  head,  in  con- 
sequence, approximated  to  the  trochanter  major.  The  fractured  surfaces  were  in  the 
closest  apposition,  and  finally  united  nearly  in  their  whole  extent  by  bone.  There  was 
an  irregular  deposition  of  bone  upon  the  neck  of  the  femur,  beneath  its  synovial  and  pe- 
riosteal covering,  along  the  line  of  the  fracture.”  (p.  258.)  This  preparation  is  in  the 
Museum  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  examiniiy 
it,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  account  I may  add  that  nearly  half  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  projects  free  beyond  the  hind  surface  of  the  neck  and  forms  a well-marked  inner 
boundary  to  the  trochanteric  pit. 

In  this  Museum  there  is  another  example  of  bony  union,  in  which  the  broken  head 
having  dropped,  its  upper  part  is  driven  into  the  neck,  which  is  less  shortened  than 
usual,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  head  descends  free  below  the  neck. 

In  the  same  Collection  there  is  another  preparation  in  which  the  heads  of  both  thigh- 
bones are  considered  to  have  been  fractured  and  united  by  ligament,  and  there  certainty 
is  a distinct  and  narrow  line  apparently  of  ligamentous  character  which  marks  the  pre- 
sumed place  of  fracture  in  each ; but  I must  confess  I have  some  doubts  of  these  having 
been  fractures,  for  the  appearances  so  nearly  tally  in  the  two  that  I am  inclined  rather 
to  think  they  must  be  the  remains  of  the  epiphysal  junction,  of  which  they  occupy  the 
precise  place.^ — J.  F.  S.] 

673.  Setting  a fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  easy  in  so  far 
as  extension  only  of  the  limb  is  requisite  to  restore  its  natural  length ; we 
cannot,  however,  be  thereby  satisfied  of  the  close  contact  of  the  two 
broken  ends.  Fixing  them  in  close  contact  till  their  consolidation,  is  in 
no  fracture  more  difficult. 

674.  The  setting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner One 

assistant  fixes  the  pefow,  placing  his  hands  on  the  spinous  processes  of 
both  hip-bones ; another  makes  extension  at  the  foot,  and  brings  the 
limb  at  the  same  time  into  its  natural  position.  The  Surgeon  assists 

the  rotation  of  the  limb,  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  raises  the 
trochanter,  in  order  to  lessen  its  pressure  on  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  to  press  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  against 
the  upper. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bed  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  requires  partienkr 
attention.  The  bed  should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  should  not  be  pn> 
Tided  at  the  foot  with  a high  board.  Instead  of  feather  bed  a firm  mattress  should  te 
used  ; and  for  the  support  of  the  head  a single  pillow.  Under  the  patient  should  be 
placed  a folded  sheet  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  raising  him  in  the  necessa^  mov^ 
ments.  To  the  cieling  of  the  room  a rope  should  be  fixed,  at  the  end  of 
hanging  opposite  the  patient’s  chest,  a cross  handle  should  be  attached,  by  which  be 
may  take  hold.  The  patient-lifter  proposed  by  Leydig  (a)  is  the  most  convenient  tor 
lifting  a patient  from  one  bed  to  another,  or  to  another  place. 

675.  Fixing  the  broken  ends  has  been  attempted  by  various  batula^ 
and  machines,  in  which,  (without  employing  the  earlier  practice  of  fastening 

(a)  Dcr  Krankenlieber,  seine  Anwendung  und  iinteren  Gliedinnssen ; with  two  copper-r'****" 
V'ortheill  voriuglichbei  Behnndlungder  Bnicneder  Maim,  ISCd.  -Ho. 
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• the  feet  to  the  lower,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  upper  part  of 

• the  bed,  and  the  simple  contentive  apparatus,)  either  permanent  extension 
q is  produced  by  the  extended  position  of  the  limb,  or  the  limb  is  kept  in  a 
tl  half-bent  position  with  or  without  extension. 

I The  simple  contentive  apparatus,  and  fastening  with  the  spica  coxa  (Pare)  , with  twO 
).' chaff  pillows  on  both  sides  of  the  limb,  fixed  with  straps  (Sabatier);  by  tying  both  fee 
s together  with  a pad  between  the  thighs  (Guyot)  (a)  by  concave  splints  of  tin,  wood, 

II  leather,  and  the  like  (Farr.  Hildanus,  La  Faye,  Arnaud,  Duverney,  Hedenus, 
ii  Theden,  Botticher)  ; by  a pelvis-belt,  and  bending  the  thigh  on  a splint  placed  in 

• the  ham,  and  binding  the  feet  together  (Bernstein)  ; by  enveloping  the  limb  wim 
;tt  compresses  and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  by  straw  splints  on  both  sides  of  the  limb, 
■k  enclosed  in  a wide  napkin,  fastening  of  the  outer  straw  splint  with  a broad  pelvis-girdle, 

and  along  the  limb  with  bandages  (Larrey)  (6),  are  not  sufficient  in  true  fractures  of 
1 { the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  ; they  can  only  be  employed  in  cases  in  which,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons,  there  is  but  little  shortening  or  inlocking  of  the  upper  fractured 
piece. 

676.  To  the  machines  for  extension  of  the  limb  in  the  directly  straight 
position  belong — 

1.  Desault’s  Apparatus. — The  essential  point  of  which  is,  tliat  after 
the  wliole  limb  has  been  swathed  in  Scultetus’s  bandage,  a permanent 
extension  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a splint  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the 
hip-bone  to  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  splint 
is  fastened  a long  pad,  which  is  applied  on  the  inner  upper  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  at  the  lower  end  a similar  one,  which  is  applied  over  the 
ankle.  Besides  this,  a second  splint  is  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  side,  and 
a third  on  the  front  of  the  limb,  which  last  is  to  descend  from  the  groin 
to  the  knee ; between  these  splints  and  the  limb  chaff  pillows  are  to  be 
placed,  and  the  splints  fastened  with  five  straps ; the  outer  splint  especially, 
by  a girdle  running  round  the  pelvis. 

Van  Hoote’s  alteration  of  Desault’s  splint  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  ex- 
tension in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  by  means  of  a cross  board  connected  at  right 
angles  with  the  splint  (c).  Similar  to  this,  except  that  to  the  cross  board  an  inner 
splint^is  fastened,  is  Volpe’s  machine  (rf).  Also  Josse’s  (e)  apparatus,  with  a pecu- 
liarly arranged  bed.  Meyer’s  (/)  machine.  Physick’s  (gi)  apparatus,  in  which  the 
external  splint  is  continued  to  the  arm-pit ; that  of  Houston  (A) ; also  Alban’s  (i) 
machine,  which  consists  of  a strong  splint  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  ailing  limb  and  to 
the  pelvis : the  extension  is  effected  by  means  of  a kind  of  lever  contrivance  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  splint.  Gressley’s  (A)  apparatus. 

2.  Brunninghausen’s  Apparatus. — A soft  cotton  strap  is  first  applied 
upon  a soft  pad,  over  the  ankle  of  the  ailing  limb,  and  carried  like  a 
stirrup  around  the  sole  of  the  sound  foot.  To  prevent  the  rotation  of  the 
limb  outwards,  a suitable  splint  of  padded  tin  or  lacquered  leather  is  to 

t be  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  fastened  with  a padded  bandage 
w around  the  pelvis  and  knee.  Bending  of  the  knee-joint  on  the  sound  side 
m is  to  be  prevented  by  a gutter-like  splint,  which  should  extend  from  the 
b|  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 


If  Journal  Hebdomad,  vol.  xiii.  p.  .10. 

. 1 (A)  Journal  compl.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medic., 

Pt.  XXX.  p.  96 ; Recueil  des  Memoires  do  Chirureie, 
Paris,  1821,  n.  271. 

i (o)  Aver  der  breuck  van  den  Hals  des  Dijebeins. 

1816. — Chirurg.  Kupertal'.,  pi.  Ixxxii. 

^ ‘ (<0  Cliirurg.  Kupertaf.,  pi.  Ixxxii.  f.  4,  5. 

\ , (* L^portoire  Gcncrale  d’Anatoraie  et  de  Phy- 
fi  Mologie  Chirurgicales.  2e.  Tufn.  1828. — Froriep’s 
' ' Chirurg.  Kiipfert.,  pi.  ccxiii. 

(/)  Die  doppelte  Ausdelmungs-Scliiene  7.ur 


Heilung  des  .Schenkellialsbruches.  Wurzb.  1826 ; 
with  one  copper-plate.  4to. 

(a)  Froriep  s Chirurg.  Kupfert.,ccxiv.  f.  10. 

(ll)  Ib.  pi.  cccli.  f.  1 . 

(t)  Lanoenbeok's  neue  Bibliothek  fiir  die  Chi- 
rurgie  und  Ophthalmologic,  vol.i.  p 262. 

^ («)  Meraoire  sur  un  nouvel  Appareil  pour  lea 
Fractures  du  Col  du  Femur.  Pans,  1832. — Vel- 
peau, Exaraen  d’un  nouvel  Appareil  imagine  par 
Grbseley.  Paris,  1832. — Froriep's  Chit.  Kupf., 
pi.  ccxc. 
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3.  Boyer’s  Machine. — This  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  Desault’s  ' 

apparatus,  only  the  extension  is  kept  up  in  a direction  correspondiiijj  witli  j 

the  long  axis  of  the  limb  ; by  means  of  a screw  the  extension  may  he  ' ; 
increased  or  diminished,  and  the  power  of  extension  distributed  over  a . 

large  j)art  of  the  leg.  IIeyne  has  altered  this  machine.  ' 

4.  Hagedorn’s  Machine  consists  of  a strong  wooden  splint  reaching  ^ 

from  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  furnished  with  j 

a transverse  piece.  It  is  applied  on  the  side  of  tlie  sound  limb,  and  i 

fastened  with  padded  straps  around  the  pelvis  and  extremity.  The  foot  of 
the  sound  and  that  of  the  ailing  side  are  both  fastened  to  the  cross  piece,  ; 

and  thus  the  injured  limb  preserves  its  proper  extension.  Dzoxm’s  (a)  , , 

improvement  of  this  machine  consists  in  the  splint  extending  above  the  1 

crest  of  the  hip  bone  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  bandages  for  ex- 
tending the  ailing  limb  being  applied  above  the  ankle  and  below  the  knee.  , 

Nicoi.Ai’s  machine  (6),  that  of  Klein  (c),  and  that  of  Gibson  (</),  of  Beck  (e),  SchI'b- 
MAYER  (/),  and  of  Weckeut  (gr),  are  all  to  be  considered  as  modifications  of  Hagedobn’s 
machine. 


677.  Various  plans  have  been  attempted  to  keep  the  limb  in  the  bent 
position. 

1.  By  Sauter’s  (/i)  Suspensory  Machine.  The  pelvis  is  thereby  fixed ; , 

the  tubercle  of  the  haunch-bone  is  the  special  point  for  counter-extension ; 
the  extension  is  made  from  the  foot  with  a long  pad  connected  to  the  foot- 
board. 

2.  After  the  setting  of  the  fracture  is  completed,  both  feet  are  to  be  bound 
together,  for  which  purpose  a bandage  is  to  be  applied  spirally,  from  the 
instep  to  the  knee  ; a firm  pillow  is  then  to  be  put  under  the  knee  so  as  to 
bend  the  thigh  at  the  knee  and  hip-joint,  and  the  spiral  turns  are  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  should 
be  raised  rather  high,  and  inclined  forwards  (Mursinna.)  Or  a firm 
pillow  may  be  put  into  the  ham  of  the  limb,  bent  at  the  hip  and  knee 
joints,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  this  position  by  a folded  cloth  carried  over 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  thigh  and  leg,  and  fastened  on  both  sides  to  the  bed. 
(DuruYTREN,  Richerand.) 

3.  A.  Cooper,  in  fracture  without  the  capsular  ligament,  keeps  the 

limb  half  bent,  putting  it  upon  a wooden  machine,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  board  fastened  together  at  an  angle,  and  corresponding  with  the  bend 
of  the  knee-joint.  A long  splint,  laid  upon  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  is 
to  be  fastened  by  straps  on  the  side  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  buckled 
on  above  the  knee,  and  around  the  pelvis.  In  fracture  ivithin  the  capsule, 
a pillow  should  be  laid  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the  ailing  limb,  and  a 
well-rolled  pad  in  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint,  and  in  this  manner  the  foot 
kept  extended  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  till  the  pain  and  inflammation  l 

have  passed  by.  Then  the  patient  should  get  up  daily,  and  sit  on  a high  i 

stool,  in  order  to  diminish  the  painfulness  in  bending  the  limb.  After  j 
some  days  he  may  go  on  crutches,  subsequently  with  a stick,  and  in  a few  i 
months  he  is  generally  capable  of  using  his  foot,  without  any  further  sup-  I 


(a)  Beitrage  zur  ervollkommnung  der  Heilkunde, 
part  i.  HaUe,  1816.  8vo. ; with  plates. 

(b)  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Aiigenheilkundo 
von  V.  Gbaefe  und  von  Waltheb,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
p.  260.pl.  ii.f.  1-9. 

(c)  Ibid.,  vol.  iv  part  i.  p.  17 ; pi.  i.  f.  1-6. 

(d)  Ibid.,  p.  189.  pi.  i.  f.  7-13. 

\e)  Fkobiep'b  Chirurg.  Kuplert.,  pi.  350,  f.  7. 


(/)  Ibid.,  pi.  aiO.  f.  2-6. 

(</■)  Ibid.,  pi.  319.  _ ! 

(A)  Anweisung  die  Beinbruche  dcr  (iliedmai^ 
sen,  vorzuglichdiecomplicirten  und  den  Schenkel- 
halsbrucb.nacli  einer  neuen,  leichtcn,  einfachcn  una 
wohlfeilen  .Mcthorle  olmc  Scliicncn  siclier  und 
bcqiium  zu  heilcn.  Constant.,  1812 ; with  pUW*. 
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.fport.  In  every  doubtful  case  the  treatment  should  be  as  if  tlie  fracture 
rtAvere  witliout  tlie  capsular  ligament. 

,i  4.  Eakle  has  proposed  a peculiarly  constructed  bed  for  the  bent 
.oposition,  in  wliich,  by  the  weight  of  tlie  pelvis,  counter-extension,  and  by 
:lthe  attachment  of  tlie  foot  to  a foot-board,  the  proper  length  and  position 
;Wof  the  limb  are  preserved,  and  the  relief  of  natural  needs  made  possible, 
Jnvithout  moving  the  jiatient. 

4 Hereto  belong  also  the  machines  of  Amesboky  (a),  Smith  (b),  Koppenstjedter  (c), 
• a Hager,  and  others,  in  which  extension  is  connected  with  the  double  inclined  plane. 

7 678.  Of  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  I consider  the  use  of  Hagedorn’s 

||  imachine  the  best.  It  is  more  simple,  its  operation  more  certain  than  that 
I of  any  other  extending  macliine,  and  not  more  troublesome  than  the  double 
1 bent  position  in  one  or  other  way,  which,  excepting  the  relaxation  of  cer- 
) tain  muscles,  has  scarcely  any  advantage,  and  even  renders  the  limb  less 
secure  against  motion.  Depuytren,  however,  will  have  it  that  by  the 
doubly  bent  position  {pa?\  677)  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  than  by 
any  other  treatment ; inasmuch  as  in  this  posture,  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
?«.  adductor  femoris,  the  limb  loses  the  disposition  to  roll  outwards,  and 
that  this  position  is  accompanied  with  less  inconvenience  to  the  patient  than 
in  the  extending  apparatus  (<7).  A.  Cooper’s  practice  in  fracture  within  the 
capsule,  leaves  the  impression  that  the  diagnostic  marks  which  he  proposes 
are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  In  old  persons  also,  and  with  all  the 
signs  of  internal  fracture,  a perfect  cure  may  be  effected  by  Hagedorn’s 
machine,  on  which  point  both  home  and  foreign  practice  agree. 

A similar  contrivance  to  Earle’s  bed  for  preventing  motion  whilst  relieving  the 
bowels,  may  be  added  to  every  mattress ; it  is  however  unimportant,  as  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  move  the  patient  daily  into  another  bed  (e). 


P 


679.  As  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  there  is  always  much 
irritation  and  contraction  of  the  muscles,  if  this  come  on  subsequently,  it 
must  be  attempted  to  moderate  it  by  rest  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  extending  machine.  If  permanent  extension  of 
any  kind  be  employed,  we  must  always  endeavour  to  keep  it  up  to  the  same 
degree ; it  must  only  be  slackened  when  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  and 
if  he  cannot  bear  it  another  treatment  must  be  resorted  to.  The  patient 
should  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  during  the  treatment.  The  apparatus  must 
not  be  removed  before  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventieth  day,  and  then  the  limb 
should  be  enveloped  in  a circular  bandage ; the  patient  must  remain  some 
time  in  bed,  and  must  only  be  allowed  to  stand  up,  and,  supported  by 
crutches,  to  move  about  very  cautiously,  when,  with  the  leg  straiglit,  he 
can  bend  the  whole  limb  at  the  hip-joint.  Dupuytren  assigns  to  the 
length  of  the  cure  eighty,  one  hundred,  and  even  a hundred  and  twenty 
days. 

The  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  and  joint  gradually  subside  ; 
but  volatile  infrictions  and  baths  may  be  ordered.  Even  in  the  most  satis- 
factory cases,  there  commonly  remains  a little  sliortening  of  the  extremity, 
which  can  often  be  alone  observed,  on  close  examination,  in  the  straio-ht 
posture,  but  may  always  be  perfectly  counterbalanced  by  a rather  thick- 
soled  shoe. 


680.  When  the  fracture  passes  obliquely  through  the  great  trochanter, 


M Medical  Repository,  vol.  xix.  p.  113. 

(0)  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 

Oct.  Dec.  1815.  p.  474. 

(c)  Besclireibung  einer  neu  crfiindcnen  und  vcr- 


besserten  Mascliine  fiir  alle  Arten  Beinbrilche. 
Aug.sburg,  1823,  p.  29. 

(rt)  Above  cited. 

(c)  Dzondi,  Lehrbuch  der  Chirurgie,  p.  390, 
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and  the  proper  neck  of  the  tliigh-bone  does  not  participate  therein,  (width 
fracture  nui)’^  happen  at  every  period  of  life,)  it  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing  appearances : — the  extremity  is  very  little  and  frequently  not  at  all 
shortened;  it  is  stiff ; the  patient  is  incapable  of  turning  himself  in  bed 
without  assistance,  and  the  attempt  always  causes  great  pain  ; the  broken 
part  of  the  trochanter  is  in  many  cases  drawn  forwards  towards  the  hip. 
bone,  in  others  it  sinks  against  the  tuber  ischii,  but  is  ordinarily  far  sepa- 
rated from  that  part  of  the  great  trochanter  which  remains  connected  with 
the  neck ; the  foot  is  turned  very  much  outwards,  the  patient  cannot  sit, 
and  the  attempt  always  causes  severe  pain ; crepitation  is  difficult  to  l)e 
discovered,  when  the  trochanter  either  sinks  much  backwards  or  is  drawn 
much  forwards.  This  fracture  requires  the  same  treatment  as  that  for 
fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  unites  firmly. 

A.  Cooper  (a)  gives  a proper  bandage,  which  consists  of  a broad  cloth,  enclosing  the 
hips,  and  sewn  together  ; at  the  point  where  it  passes  under  the  great  trochanter,  it  i* 
widened  with  a piece  let  in,  and  padded ; behind  the  great  trochanter  a wedge-like  pad 
is  to  be  placed,  so  that  when  the  bandage  is  sewn  the  trochanter  may  be  kept  in  place. 
At  the  same  time  a thick  wedge  shaped  pillow  is  to  be  put  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  foot  fastened  in  such  Avay  that  it  cannot  turn  either  inwards  or  outwards. 


B.— OF  THE  FRACTUKE  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE  BELOW  THE  GREAT 

TROCHANTER. 

Pott,  P.,  General  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  in  his  Works,  vol.  i. 
Edition  of  1783. 

Richter,  C.  F.,  De  situ  femoris  crurisque  fracti  laterali  minus  apto.  Lipsiae.  1788. 
8vo. 

Desault,  03uvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

Bell,  C.,  A System  of  Operative  Surgery  founded  on  the  basis  of  Anatomy.  2 vols. 
London,  1807-9.  8vo. 

Sadter,  above  cited. 

681.  This  fracture  happens  either  in  the  upper,  middle  or  loxver  third 
of  the  thigh-bone  ; but  is  most  common  in  the  middle.  Its  cause  is  either 
violence  acting  directly  on  the  thigh,  or  a fall  upon  the  knee  or  foot ; in 
the  former  case  it  is  always  accompanied  with  much  bruising,  frequently 
with  splintering.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  in  old  subjects  mostly 
oblique  ; in  young  persons  and  children  usually  transverse. 

682.  The  signs  are,  fixed  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  sudden  incajia- 
bility  of  the  patient  to  move  the  thigh,  unnatural  motion  in  its  continuity, 
deformity  of  the  limb  in  reference  to  its  length,  thickness  and  natural 
direction  ; distinct  crepitation  on  moving  the  thigh. 

The  upper  fractured  end  is  drawn  less  upwards  and  forwards  in  fracture 
of  the  upper  than  in  that  of  the  middle  third  ; the  lower  end  is  drawn 
backwards  and  upwards  at  the  same  time  ; the  lower  end  is  turned  out- 
wards, partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  partly  by  the  proper  wei^t 
of  the  limb.  If  the  broken  surfaces  do  not  touch,  the  limb  is  shortens, 
especially  if  the  fracture  be  very  oblique.  In  transverse  fractures,  specially 
in  young  persons,  the  broken  surfaces  often  remain  in  actual  contact,  and  the 
thigh  is  curved  forwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  In  fracture 
in  the  lower  third,  which  are  mostly  oblique,  the  lower  end  is  drawn  bac  - 
wards  towards  the  ham  and  the  condyle  upwards,  in  consequence  of  winch 
the  knee  assumes  a peculiar  form,  and  the  point  of  the  upper  fractured  en 
may  penetrate  the  m.  rectus  and  through  the  skin. 

(n)  Above  cittnl,  p.  158. 
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' 683.  Fracture  of  the  tliigh-bone  is  always  a severe  accident,  as  the 

broken  ends  are  retained  in  proper  contact  witli  great  difficulty.  The 
1 . cure  takes  place  most  commonly  with  deformity  and  shortening’  of  the 
IK  limb,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  and  those  which  occur  in  the  upper 
p and  lower  third  of  the  thigh-bone.  Compound  fractures  are  so  much 
, more  difficult  to  treat. 

; [In  simple  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  except  with  great  obliquity  I have  rarely 
i;:  found  difficulty  in  retaining  the  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in  effecting  the  union  with- 
; out  deformity  and  with  very  little  and  sometimes  without  any  shortening.  For  the 
!(  contrary  results  the  medical  attendant  is  mostly  to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually 
H consequent  on  his  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

,)  Compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  is  a very  serious  accident ; its  danger  depends  upon 
f:  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts  and  extent  of  the  wound,  and  also  upon  the  obliquity  of  the 
a:  fracture  and  its  disposition  to  drive  through  the  wound  or  among  the  muscles.  These 
! are  points  which  must  be  well  weighed  in  deciding  whether  amputation  should  be 
h':  performed  or  not.  If  the  patient  be  young  and  healthy  we  may  often  undertake  the 
cure  without  amputating,  and  with  fair  prospect  of  a happy  result. — J.  F.  S.] 

d 684.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  the  broken  ends  in  complete  contact 
ll  till  consolidation  is  effected,  has  led  to  various  modes  of  treatment, 
f 1.  The  Contentive  Apparatus,  with  splints,  and  the  limb  in  a straight 
positioti.  The  setting  is  to  be  effected  by  extension  and  counter-extension, 
i , as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  (par.  674.)  The  Surgeon, 
U-  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  endeavours,  with  both  hands,  to 
if  bring  the  broken  ends  into  their  proper  place,  and  to  equalize  all  irre- 
;li.  gularities.  The  apparatus  is  to  be  slipped  beneath  the  limb,  kept  in 
if  a proper  degree  of  extension.  It  consists  of  five  double  bands,  a piece 
1 of  linen,  as  long  as  the  limb,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  include  the  splints 
on  both  sides,  of  Scultetus’s  bandage,  of  three  splints,  and  their  cor- 
responding chaff  pads,  of  which  one  should  extend  from  the  crest  of  the 
hip-bone  to  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot ; the  second  from  the  upper 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  just  as  far;  and  the  third  from  the  groin  to  the 
knee.  At  the  seat  of  fracture  two  wetted  compresses  are  to  be  applied, 
which  should  surround  three-fourths  of  the  thigh  ; the  whole  limb  is  then  to 
1 : be  swathed  in  Scultetus’s  bandage,  from  below  upwards,  and  the  splints 
li ! rolled  up  in  the  piece  of  linen  on  both  sides,  till  they  are  brought  to  two  to 
»ii  three  fingers’  breadth  from  the  limb.  The  interspace  is  then  filled  up  with 
* : the  pads,  the  third  splint  laid  with  the  chaff  pad  upon  the  front  of  the 
? : thigh,  and  the  .splints  surrounded  with  the  bandages,  of  which  three  are  to 
[ be  put  on  the  thigh,  and  two  on  the  leg.  The  foot  should  be  supported  in 
fi  a stirrup  (1).  This  apparatus  is  to  be  wetted  from  time  to  time  with  lead 
' wash,  replaced  every  six  days  up  to  the  fiftieth,  or,  in  old  people,  to  the 

I sixtieth  day  (2).  If  the  callus  have  become  sufficiently  firm,  which  is 
0 known  by  the  patient  being  able  to  raise  the  limb  freely,  rendering  it 
ir  some  support  with  his  hands  at  the  fractured  part,  the  apparatus  may  be 

II  removed,  the  whole  limb  enveloped  in  a circular  bandage,  and  the  patient 
0 allowed  to  go  about  carefully  with  crutches  for  several  days. 

[(1)  In  general,  I think  the  straight  position  in  treating  fracture  of  thes  haft  of  thethigh- 
'K  bone  is  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  other  methods.  But  the  plan  I employ  is  rather 
^ 1 different  from  that  here  advised.  I use  four  splints,  flat  pieces  of  deal  about  one-sixth 
II  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  or  four  fingers  wide,  which  any  carpenter  can  quickly  fur- 
' nish ; the  hind  one  should  reach  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  haunch-bone,  against  and 
f j immediately  below  which  it  should  rest,  to  within  four  inches  of  the  sole,  so  as  to  be 
I’l  quite  free  of  the  heel ; the  front  one  should  extend  from  just  below  the  groin,  not  quite 
' I so  low  as  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  should  have  two  or  three  transverse  saw-tracks 
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■where  it  rests  upon  the  knee-cap  so  that  it  may  not  press  it  severely;  the  inner  splint 
should  extend  from  the  perineum,  and  the  outer  from  the  great  Irocfianter  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  a large  hole  made  in  each  corresponding  to  the  ankle.  All  the  splints 
should  be  thickly  padded  and  have  their  ends  -well  defended  -with  the  pads.  A 
ScuLTETus’s  bandage  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  whole  limb  and  foot  having  then 
been  laid  upon  the  padded  hind  splint,  the  limb  is  to  be  gently  lifted,  and  the  splint 
having  been  put  behind  it  up  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  haunch-bone,  the  limb  is  placed 
upon  it,  gentle  extension  made,  the  bandage  and  side  splints  applied,  and  then  the  front 
one,  after  which  all  the  splints  are  tied  together  with  three  bands  upon  the  thigh  and  two 
upon  the  leg.  If  there  be  any  disposition  to  spasm  or  dragging  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
fracture,  a sand-bag  may  be  attached  for  two  or  three  days  to  the  foot ; after  which  it  U 
rarely  needed.  I prefer  this  to  most  other  apparatus,  because  the  patient  is  generally 
very  easy  with  it,  and  is  capable  of  moving  about  a little  in  the  bed  without  disturbing 
the  fracture. 

(2)  The  plan  here  proposed  of  replacing  the  splints  after  every  six  days  is  faulty,  as 
being  liable  to  produce  disturbance  of  the  fracture.  They  are  best  left  alone  as  long  as 
possible,  except  so  far  as  merely  tightening  the  bandages  when  they  become  loose.  If 
the  case  do  well,  it  is  rare  that  the  splints  need  reapplication  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  cure.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  under  these  circumstance 
the  fracture  has  not  been  set  till  after  the  subsidence  of  all  swelling,  during  which  time 
the  limb  is  merely  laid  upon  a pillow. — J.  F.  S.] 

2.  The  Apparatus  with  splints,  ivith  the  limb  bent,  and  lying  on  the 
side  or  on  the  back.  Tlie  bent  position  of  the  limb  was  proposed  by 
Pott,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  muscles  of  tlie  thigh.  The  ailing 
thigh  is  to  be  laid  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  knee-joint  half  bent ; the 
whole  of  the  patient’s  body  should  be  inclined  to  the  side.  The  setting  is 
perfected  in  this  half  bent  position.  Tlie  apparatus  consists  of  two  splints, 
placed  on  the  hinder  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  attached  with  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage.  The  whole  limb  rests  on  a pillow.  As  with  this 
apparatus  the  motions  of  the  knee  are  not  interfered  with,  the  position 
does  not  tend  to  the  perfect  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  imperceptibly 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  sinks  down  in  the  bed  straight  by  which 
displacement  of  the  broken  ends  is  favoured,  the  bent  position  has  beoi 
changed,  and,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  {par.  677.) 
the  limb  is  put  on  a wooden  stage  formed  of  two  boards,  connected 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  of  which  the  oblique  surfaces  require  a suitable 
bending  of  the  limb.  These  are  covered  with  pillows  and  provided  with 
pegs  on  the  sides,  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  limb.  When  the 
limb  is  placed  on  this  stage,  the  setting  is  to  be  completed,  the  thigh 
surrounded  with  compresses,  and  Scultetus’s,  bandage,  and  steadied  with 
three  splints  on  the  outer,  inner,  and  fore  part.  (C.  Bell,  A.  Cooper.) 

3.  The  permanent  extension  may  be  employed  either  on  the  plan  of  De- 
sault, as  in  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone;  or  after  Bau.vxixo- 
HAUSEN,  also  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  except  that 
together  with  the  outer  splint,  a second  is  to  be  applied  on  the  inner,  a 
third  on  the  front,  and  a fourth  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  If  both  extre- 
mities be  connected  at  the  foot  and  knee,  according  to  Boyer  and 
Hagedohn,  as  in  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  ; or  according  to  S.\U- 
ter,  in  which  case  the  permanent  extension  is  made  whilst  the  limb  is 
bent,  and  the  limb  kept  suspended. 

Here  also  E^vrle’s  bed  {par.  677)  is  suitable,  and  the  apparatus  proposed^ 
Granger  (a),  for  the  purpose  of  connected  permanent  extension  with  a double  inchneo 
board.  For  the  same  purpose  is  Mossisovic’s  (6)  equilibrium  plan. 

(a)  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurKiral  Journal, April,  18?1.  u.  194.  f.  i.  ii.  ,, 

(6^  Darstellung  der  a*quilibrial-Methode  y.ur  IIi.umk,  Einfache  Heinbruclimaschine  lur 

sicWren  Ileilun^  der  Oberschenkelbruche  ohne  un^  derScheiikelbrldie  in  gebogener  l-age. 
Verkurziing.  Wien.,  184:2.  burg,  1831  ; with  one  plate. 
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X The  permanent  apparatus  is  put  on  by  Seutin  in  the  following  manner : After  the 

j bed  has  been  properly  arranged,  bandages,  a straw  cloth,  Scuetetus  s bandage  in  three 
1 . or  four  layers  of  strips  sufficiently  long  to  reach  once  and  a-half  round  the  limb,  are  to 
I I be  laid  upon  it.  The  swathing  of  the  foot  is  now  to  be  commenced  with  the  stirrup 
,f  1 bandage  from  the  root  of  the  toes,  which  remain  uncovered,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
8 : as  an  index  to  determinine  the  position  of  the  bone.  The  first  layer  of  bandages  is  then 
s ; as  usual  to  be  applied  from  below  upwards,  and  then  plaster  of  Paris  spread  over  it. 
H This  acts  merely  for  tlie  gluing  of  the  second  layer,  without  by  its  hardness  injuring  the 
a • skin.  The  second  layer  is  to  be  applied  in  a similar  manner,  and  an  assistant  smears 
H I it  over  with  plaster  with  a large  brush.  The  pasteboard  splints  are  then  cut  to  fit, 

I broadest  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  calf.  At  the  edges  of  the  foot  they  are,  to  be  cut 
,{|  ’ witli  two  broad  pieces,  which,  connected  in  the  middle,  form  a sole,  and  reach  only  to 
cthe  lateral  projections  of  the  head  of  the  first  and  fifth  mid-foot-bones.  A single 
S • sole  does  not  give  sufficient  firmness,  though  one  sole  may  be  put  on,  and  the  ends  of 
i:the  pasteboard  splints  made  to  overlap  it.  The  pasteboard  splint  must  not  press  the 
« edge  of  the  shin-bone,  and  should  be  sufficiently  wide  that  there  may  remain  behind 
Jt.  and  before  a finger’s  breadth  between  their  edges.  In  the  edges  of  the  splints,  notches 
:*  • should  be  made  with  the  shears,  or  indents,  which  are  still  better,  whereby  they  stick 
« , closely  to  the  underlying  parts.  The  pasteboard  splints  should  be  soaked  in  water, 
f •.  spread  with  plaster,  applied,  and  at  once  overspread  on  both  sides  with  a thick 
layer  of  plaister,  so  that  in  drying  they  form  as  firm  a substance  as  a wooden  splint ; 

1:  and  now  the  third  layer  of  bands  is  applied  The  foot  is  then  to  be  somewhat  I’aised, 
i and  a conical  pillow  stuffed  with  tow,  placed  between  the  heel  and  calf,  to  keep  the 
I hind  part  of  the  apparatus  perfectly  horizontal,  and  to  diminish  the  dropping  through 

IX . of  the  heel  and  calf.  The  heel-pad  is  also  to  be  spread  with  plaster,  and  fixed  in  the 
fourth  layer  of  bandage  ; or  it  may  be  applied  earlier  between  the  bandage  straps,  so 
I that  subsequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  limb  higher.  As  it  is  important  that 
■ the  Achilles’  tendon  should  not  be  compressed,  two  pieces  of  the  same  compress  should 
I therefore  be  previously  laid  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  splint,  which 
I bends  over  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  fixed  within  a circular  bandage.  As  till  the  complete 
; drying  of  the  apparatus,  displacements  easily  occur,  straw  splints  are  usually  applied 
I by  means  of  straw  splint  cloth,  and  the  whole  firmly  bound  with  rollers,  as  in  the 
. common  contentive  apparatus.  The  assistants,  who  have  hitherto  kept  up  extension  and 
. counter-extension  may  now  let  go  the  limb.  If  the  fracture  be  very  oblique  and  the 
! fractured  ends  easily  separate,  a sling  must  be  applied  at  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  by 
I means  of  a double  bandage,  fastened  on  both  sides  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  connected  at 
; its  end  with  bags,  more  or  less  full  of  sand,  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  over 
1 the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  in  the  perfectly  horizontal  position  of  the  patient,  a 
. continued  extension  may  be  kept  up,  by  which  necessarily  the  counter-extension  can  be 
I made  to  operate,  not  merely  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  body,  but  also  by  a cloth  folded 
I longitudinally,  carried  between  the  thighs,  and  fixed  to  the  bed’s  head.  On  the  day 
: after  the  drying  of  the  apparatus,  the  straw  splint-cloth  and  the  straw  splints  are  to  be 
I removed,  and  a circular  bandage  applied  from  the  foot  to  the  hip.  Two  or  three  days 
: after  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  go  with  crutches,  in  which  case  the  foot  should  be 
r supported  by  a bandage  slung  round  the  neck. 

685.  In  transverse  fractures  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  a simple  appa- 
I tus  with  splints  and  the  limb  put  straight  are  sufficient.  In  fractures  of 
1 the  upper  and  lower  third,  the  half-bent  position  is  preferable  on  account 
I of  the  special  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  {par.  682)  ; and  in  fracture 
h in  the  upper  third  immediately  under  the  great  trochanter,  a position 
< approaching  the  sitting  posture  is  preferable,  because  thereby  only  can 
] the  lower  end  be  kept  in  corresponding  position  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
\ : fracture.  But  it  must  be  here  observed  whether  the  fracture  be  not  so 
« near  the  joint  and  connected  with  such  injury  tliat  stiffness  will  ensue  in 
6 I which  case  the  straight  position  with  or  without  tension  according-  to  cir- 
H cumstances  must  be  employed.  The  half-bent  position  of  Bell  and 
1 Cooper  is  preferable  to  Pott’s  posture  on  the  side. 

I 686.  In  oblique  fracture  this  treatment  is  rarely  sufficient,  as  the 
« broken  surfaces  after  having  been  apposed  cannot  be  kept  in  contact. 
1 1 In  these  ca.ses  tlie  permanent  extension  is  necessary,  and  in  fractures  in 
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the  middle  of  the  thigh,  is  best  etfected  by  tlie  machines  of  Boykr  and 
Hagedorn  ; but  in  fractures  of  tlie  lower  and  upper  tliird,  the  machine 
of  Sadter  or  the  double  inclined  plane  are  especially  serviceable  on 
account  of  tlie  advantages  connected  with  the  half-bent  posture. 

If  the  fracture  be  complicated  with  wound,  one  or  other  position  may 
be  advantageous  as  may  best  suit  the  care  of  the  wound. 

687.  In  children,  after  properly  setting  the  fracture,  it  is  usual  to  > 
swathe  the  whole  limb  up  to  the  hip  in  a circular  bandage,  several  turns  . 
being  made  round  the  seat  of  fracture.  Pasteboard  splints  are  then  to  be 
applied  on  the  outer,  inner,  fore  and  back  part  of  the  limb  from  the  groin  i 
to  the  foot,  swathed  in  a roller,  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a cloth  to  pro-  - 
tect  the  apparatus  against  displacement.  The  application  of  the  common  i 
contentive  bandage  is,  however,  more  suitable,  because  it  can  be  more 
easily  renewed  and  without  changing  the  position  of  the  limb. 

688.  If  much  inflammation  and  swelling  have  set  in,  they  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  (^par.  587.) 

689.  The  management  of  the  patient  during  the  cure  of  the  fracture  is  • 
directed  by  the  general  rules.  Stiffness  of  the  joint  after  the  cure,  espe-  - 
cially  if  the  fracture  be  near  the  knee-joint,  is  often  of  long  continuance,  , 
but  gradually  subsides  with  motion  and  with  volatile  rubbings-in. 

690.  In  rare  cases,  the  outer  or  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  - 
broken  obliquely,  or  it  may  be  separated  by  a vertical  cleft  which  descends  » 
from  a fracture.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  great  swelling  of  the  knee-  - 
joint,  by  the  deformity,  and  by  the  crepitation  observed  in  the  movements  *■ 
of  the  condyles.  It  is  difficult  in  these  cases  to  prevent  deformity,  and  great  t 
interference  with  the  motions  of  the  joint.  The  limb  is  to  be  put  straight  t 
on  a pillow  and  the  inflammation  sought  to  be  repressed  with  leeches  and  i 
cold  applications.  This  done,  a simple  contentive  bandage  is  to  be  applied. 
If  in  an  oblique  fracture  with  separation  of  the  condyles,  the  upper  end  of  f 
the  fracture  be  driven  out  through  the  coverings,  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  > 
indicated. 


XVI.-OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  KNEE-CAP. 

(^Fractura  Patella,  Lat. ; Bruch  der  Knieschiebe,  Germ. ; Fracture  de  la  Rotule,  Fr.) 
Meibom,  Dissert,  de  patella  ejusque  Isesionibus.  Francf.,  1697. 

Bucking’s  Abhandlung  von  Kniescheibenbruche  nebst  der  Beschreibung  einer 
neuen  Maschine.  Stendal,  1789. 

Sheldon,  On  Fracture  of  the  Patella  and  Olechranon.  London,  1789. 

Camper,  P.,  De  fracturS,  patellae  et  olechrani.  Cum  fig.  Haag.  1790.  4to. 
Desault,  above  cited,  vol.  i. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 

Cooper,  A.,  above  cited,  p.  200. 

Alcock,  Observations  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella  and  Olechranon.  London, 
1823. 

Ortelli,  Dissert,  de  fractura  patellae.  Berol.,  1827. 

Fest,  Dissert,  de  fracturS,  patellae.  Berol.,  1827. 

Lachmund,  Inaug.  Abhandl.  fiber  den  Bruch  der  Kuiescheibe  und  die  Zerreissung 
des  Knieschiebenbandes.  Wfirzb.,  1838. 

Dupoytuen  ; in  Leqons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chirnrgicale,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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^ 691.  Fracture  of  the  Knee-cap,  has  most  usually  a transverse,  rarely  a 

longitudinal,  and  often  a more  or  less  oblique  direction  ; or  the  bone  is 
split  to  pieces.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  consequent  on  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  knee-cap  in  violent  bending  of 
the  leg ; in  other  cases  it  is  always  produced  by  direct  external  violence 
iiid  is  accompanied  witli  great  contusion,  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
joint,  or  with  wound. 

692.  The  diagnosis  is  easy.  There  has  been  previous  violent  tension 
.vhilst  the  knee  was  bent,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  or  a fall 
ipon  tlie  knee  whilst  the  leg  was  bent ; the  patient  feels  severe  pain,  often 
lears  a crack,  and  can  neither  stand  up  nor  stretch  out  his  foot  after  the  fall, 
fn  transverse  fracture  a space  is  distinctly  felt  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
jone,  whicli  are  separated,  the  upper  piece  being  drawn  upwards.  This 
:eparation  is  the  greater,  the  more  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  knee-cap  is 
:orn,  and  may  extend  to  four  or  five  inches ; but  it  is  lessened  when  the  leg  is 
itraightened.  Crepitation  is  not  observed  because  the  broken  ends  cannot 
)e  brought  into  immediate  contact.  In  vertical,  oblique,  or  splintered 
ractures  of  the  knee-cap,  the  separation  and  mobility  of  the  broken  ends 
•,nd  crepitation  are  felt  on  examination. 

693.  The  union  of  the  fractured  pieces  is  effected  by  means  of  a fibrous 
ntersubstance,  the  cause  of  which  does  not  depend  on  the  sponginess  and 
solation  of  the  bone,  npr  on  the  want  of  blood  between  the  fractured 

^urfeces,  nor  on  the  intrusion  of  the  synovia,  and  paucity  of  vessels  in  the 
||)one  and  surrounding  parts,  but  on  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  fractured 
l|nds  in  sufficiently  close  contact.  The  opinion,  however,  that  in  trans- 
I -erse  fracture  the  consolidation  does  not  depend  on  callus,  is  unfounded 
j .nd  disproved  by  experience  (a).  In  splintering  of  the  knee-cap,  the 
9 iroken  ends  are  usually  connected  by  callus.  If  the  intersubstance 
I vhich  effects  the  union  be  not  very  broad,  the  motions  of  the  joint  are 

Scarcely  hindered,  but  under  contrary  circumstances  the  gait  is  more 
insteady.  If  with  fracture  of  the  knee-cap  there  be  severe  bruising  or  a 
M round  of  the  joint,  the  injury  is  always  important,  as  anchylosis  or  sup- 
if  luration  of  the  joint  with  fatal  consequences  may  ensue.  Even  in  simple 
u racture,  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  and  especially  of  too  tight  bandages, 
a destruction  of  motion,  union  of  the  upper  part  of  the  knee-cap  with  the 
ront  of  the  thigh-bone,  with  atrophy  of  the  ligaments  and  extending 
A auscles  may  occur,  which  is  worse  than  if  a broad  intersubstance  had 
I een  formed. 

♦ From  Gulliver’s  observations  (6),  it  appears,  1.  That  if  the  aponeurosis  be  com- 
> letely  divided  as  is  the  case  in  fracture  from  muscular  contraction,  a bony  union  is 
ij  ot  to  be  expected ; 2.  In  transverse  fractures  in  which  bony  union  is  deficient,  the 
^ ragments  and  the  interposed  fibrous  tissue  are  well  provided  with  vessels ; the  want  of 
H,  nion,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  nourishment ; 3.  If  the  union  in 
^ rMsverse  fractures  be  effected  by  fibrous  substance,  there  is  often  a bony  deposit  on  the 
^Qds  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  fragments  have  the  appearance  of  two  symmetrical 
; ones ; 4.  Bony  union  is  simply  the  result  of  immovable  adjustment  of  the  frag- 
iMients  which,  in  many  cases  of  fracture,  the  uninjured  state  of  the  aponeurosis  on  the 
rt«)re  part  epcts ; 5.  New  bones,  which  in  fracture  of  the  knee-cap  seem  to  be  formed 
• kJt  ^ oroken  pieces.  The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  rarely  or  never  becomes  con- 
^md  into  ^ne;  the  fibrous  tissue  goes  directly  to  the  production  of  new  bone.  No 
lymiiaginoid  substance  appears  during  the  ossification. 


m -.ischen  nnd  derfranz-  Lanoenbeck,  neue Bibliothek  fnrChirurgieimd 

«nen  nnd  deutschcr  Cliirurgie,  p.  151 . Oplithalmologie,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  49. 

(0)  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1^7.  No.  130. 
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694.  In  transverse  fracture,  the  two  broken  ends  are  in  general  easily 
brought  into  perfect  contact,  if  the  joint  be  completely  straightened,  the 
hip  bent,  so  that  the  thigh  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
body,  and  the  broken  ends  pressed  together  with  both  hands.  If  the  , 
broken  ends  be  not  far  apart,  that  position  of  the  limb  is  favourable  to 
the  cure,  in  which  it  is  supported  on  a pillow  laid  beneath  it,  u])oa  t 
■which  it  is  to  be  closely  pressed  with  a cross  cloth  carried  round  over  the  . 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  fastened  on  both  sides  to  the  bed  ; or  the  - 
whole  limb  is  put  upon  a machine  in  which  the  foot  is  fixed  to  a foot-  i 
board,  and  motion  at  the  hip-joint  can  be  restricted  at  pleasure.  Tliig  is  ^ 
even  to  be  considered  as  the  most  proper  mode  of  treatment,  as  after  it 
less  stiflPness  of  the  knee  is  to  be  expected  than  after  the  use  of  band-  : 
ages  (a). 

The  close  union  of  the  fractured  ends  may  also  in  this  position  be  further  assisted  by  i 
properly  applied  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  (6). 

695.  In  considerable  separation  of  the  broken  pieces,  a special  bandaging 
is,  however,  necessary,  which  should  counteract  the  contraction  of  the  y 
muscles,  and  press  together  the  two  ends  of  the  fracture,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce union  with  the  smallest  possible  interspace.  After  the  coaptation  of  J 
the  fractured  ends,  as  already  directed,  two  long  pads  are  to  be  applied  above  « 
and  below  the  knee-cap,  so  that  their  ends  may  cross  in  the  ham.  By  s> 
means  of  a single  or  double-headed  roller  they  are  to  be  so  fastened  thsd  i 
a figure  of  oo  is  formed  around  the  knee-joint.  On  the  front  of  the  limb  J 
is  put  a strip  of  linen,  four  fingers  wide,  somewhat  longer  than  the  limb,  h 
with  two  clefts  in  its  middle,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  i 
is  to  be  fixed,  its  lower  end  being  somewhat  enveloped  by  spiral  turns  u 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  The  remainder  of  the  roller,  with  the  loose  ■ 
strip  of  linen,  is  to  be  given  to  an  assistant,  and  a second  strip  of  linen,  s 
split  to  its  middle  into  two  heads,  applied  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  r 
and  fastened  with  another  roller  carried  in  spiral  turns  from  the  groin . 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  knee-cap.  The  circular  bandage  is  then  given  r 
to  an  assistant,  and  the  head  of  one  strip  of  linen  brought  through  the: 
cleft  of  the  other,  both  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  and  their  two  endS'  ^ 
turned  in  and  fixed  with  the  continuation  of  the  spiral  turns.  The  extremity  • 
thus  placed  has  a splint  laid  behind  the  ham,  in  order  to  prevent  the'; 
motion  of  the  joint. 

Langenbeck  (c)  puts  the  extremity  in  a horizontal  posture,  allows  the  patient  to  sit,- 
and  envelops  the  leg  with  ascending,  and  the  thigh  wiA  descending  spiral  turns,  to  the 
two  fragments  of  the  knee-cap. 

[I  cannot  agree  with  Chelius  in  the  use  of  this  bandage,  for  the  pressure  necessanJy 
made  upon  the  front  of  the  broken  knee-cap  will  be  very  irksome,  if  not  painfiil  to  the 
patient.  It  is  far  better,  after  fixing  the  circular  pads  above  and  below  the  knee-cap,  to 
draw  them  together  on  each  side  with  a tape ; by  doing  which,  as  the  pads  are  bix^ht 
together,  so  is  also  the  upper  part  of  the  knee-cap  brought  down  to  the  lower  withoat 
any  pressure  being  made  on  the  front  of  the  bone. — J.  F.  S.] 

696.  Besides  the  apparatus  mentioned,  which  best  serves  the  purpo^r 
numerous  bandages  and  apparatus  have  been  proposed,  but  wliich  for  t le 
most  part  have  the  objection  that  they  do  not  counteract  the  muscl^: 
which  draw  up  the  upper  fractured  piece,  nor  press  equally  strong  y.  i 
upon  both  upper  and  lower  broken  end,  in  consequence  of  which  t t j 


(a)  Flajani,  Medicinisch-chirurgische  Beobach- 
tungen,  Nurnberg,  1799,  vol.ii.  p.  151. 

Rioheband,  Hlstoire  des  Progri*  reccnts  de  la 
Chirurgicjp.  142. 


DoPDTTBEN  ; in  AmJION.  J 

(6)  Alcook,  Practical  Observations  on  J 

of  the  Patella  and  of  the  Olechranon.  London,  lif-*  1 
(c)  Above  cited.  8 
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litfitlent  cannot  bear  them.  To  these  belong  the  bandages  and  apparatus 
ii  f Bucking  (a),  Evers  (5),  Moiirenheim  (c),  B.  Bell  (d),  Boyer  (e), 
'JL.  Cooper  (/),  Baillif  (ff),  Fest  (/i),  and  many  others. 

^ 697.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  inflammation  and  swelling  immediately 
[i|et  in  together,  they  must  be  first  got  rid  of  by  proper  treatment,  the 
jint  being  kept  in  the  position  already  described,  (par.  694,)  before 
^ proceeding  to  set  the  fracture,  and  to  the  application  of  bandages.  As 
ften  as  the  apparatus  becomes  loose,  it  must  be  reapplied  ; in  seven  or 
, ight  weeks’  time  it  may  be  removed,  but  the  patient  must  still  be  very 
ij  areful  in  moving  about.  The  longer  the  patient  remains  quiet,  the  sooner 
I ony  union  takes  place.  A stiffness  of  the  joint  frequently  continues,  which 
nly  gradually  subsides;  often  incurable  anchylosis  ensues  (1).  The 
! xtter  seems  to  arise  from  the  application  of  the  bandages,  before  the  in- 
i aramation  of  the  joint  is  got  rid  of.  If  the  intersubstance  be  very  wide, 
i he  knee  must  be  supported  with  an  elastic  bandage.  The  motions  of  the 
^ mb  in  these  cases  may  be  also  often  improved,  if  gradual  and  more  violent 
i(  lotions  of  the  leg  be  performed,  by  which  the  contracted  m.  rectus  again 
{ sngthens  itself  to  a certain  degree  (2). 


M f(l)  I have  never  seen  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  from  fracture  of  the  knee-cap, 
nd  can  only  imagine  its  occurrence  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. — j.  f.  s. 

, | (2)  John  Hunter  observes : — “ Other  things  are  to  be  done  after  the  union  has  taken 
flace.  First,  the  accommodation  of  the  muscles  to  their  new  situation,  where  less 
4.‘ngth  is  necessary,  from  the  patella  having  become  longer ; secondly,  the  new  con- 
ic^'action  in  this  new  situation;  thirdly,  acquiring  sufficient  strength  in  it.  We  have 
4aason  to  believe  that  the  greatest  contraction  in  a muscle  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
■^)int  will  allow  of;  for  we  find  them  firm  when  the  limb  is  stretched,  as  if  the  power 
>1|i'as  greater ; and  when  the  part  is  deprived  of  this  firm  band,  we  find  the  muscles  draw 
rone  bone  up  higher  than  they  should.  Thus  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  is  always 
arawn  up  when  the  bone  is  broken.  While  the  union  is  taking  place,  the  muscles  are 
ommodating  themselves  to  the  great  length  of  the  bones.  After  this  it  will  be  ne- 
ssary  to  bend  the  limb  and  keep  it  so,  in  order  that  the  muscles  may  be  thus  enabled 
( admit  of  an  elongation  equal  to  the  fiexure  of  the  limb,  by  which  means  the  patient 
•ill  be  enabled  easily  to  bend  the  limb.  Extension  will  not  be  so  easy ; still,  by  per- 
mfwerance,  it  may  be  acquired.”  (p.  512.)  He  then  mentions  a case  in  which  the  broken 
pieces  of  bone  having  been  left  far  apart,  the  patient  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limb, 
^Ithongh  it  could  be  swung  backwards  and  forwards  as  she  sat  upon  a high  table  ; and 
Sile  considered  that  he  cured  her  simply  by  inducing  her  to  direct  her  will  to  the  excite- 
riyent  of  the  action  of  the  rectus  muscle.  And  he  explained  how  this  was  effected,  first, 
iJ  the  condition  of  the  muscle,  “ that  the  space  between  the  two  attach- 

( nents  of  the  rectus  being  much  shortened,  white  the  muscle  continued  of  the  same 
Angth,  the  utmost  degree  of  its  contraction  would  scarcely  be  able  to  straighten  itself, 
rfhuch  less  move  the  patella  and  leg  also.”  And  then,  that  “ if  the  influence  of  the  mind 
'jvas  frequently  exerted  on  the  muscle,  it  would  gain  this  power  of  contraction,  in  which 
lij;  would  probably  be  aided  by  the  interstitial  absorption  taking  place,  and  actually 
athortening  the  muscle,  and  suiting  its  length  to  the  office  it  was  to  perform.”  (p.  513.) 
Stn  other  -words,  and  more  briefly,  the  object  is  to  produce  in  the  rectus  muscle  a re- 
•'{overy  of  its  tonicity,  by  educating  it  to  contract  and  permanently  shorten  itself,  so  that 
may  re-acquire  the  power  of  acting  on  the  knee-cap,  and  extending  the  leg  which  it 
0 : reviously  had,  but  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the  ascent  of  the  broken  part  of  the  knee- 
f ;ap  rendering  it  lax  instead  of  tort  when  the  leg  is  straight. 

'l  l I believe  the  best  mode  of  recalling  the  m.  rectus  to  its  proper  function  is,  after  having 
ept  the  patient  in  bed  five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  it  may  be  presumed  whatever 
V inion  will,  has  taken  place,  to  get  him  up,  place  him  on  a table,  with  his  ham  on  its 
» age,  and  direct  him  to  swing  the  leg  backwards  and  forwards,  frequently  during  the 

P-  (e)  Above  cited, pi.  iii 

> U)  BeoWtungen  verschiedener  chirurgischen  ^ 

OTiaie,  vol  1.  Wien,  1780. 

ir  Wundarzneikunst,  vol.  iv. 

V,  .430.  pUiv.  f.  1,2,  3. 


, lbovecited,pl.ui. 

(/)  Above  cited,  pi.  ix.  f.  9, 10, 11 
(g)  Ortalli,  De  fracturfi  Patella:. 
p.52. 


Berol.,  1827, 

(/i)  Dissert,  de  fracturd  Patella:.  1827.  4to. 
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day.  At  first  he  can  do  this  very  little,  not  because,  as  IIunteh  and  Chelius  suppojo 
the  m.  rectus  is  too  short  and  requires  lengthening,  but  on  the  contrary  because  it  isuw 
long  and  must  be  instructed  to  shorten  itself  still  more,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  ap- 1 i 
proximation  of  its  points  of  attachment  by  the  unnatural  space  between  the  broken  en£ 
of  the  knee-cap.  When  the  muscle  has  re-acquired  sufiicient  power  to  throw  the  W , 
and  foot  forwards,  then  some  weights  must  be  attached  to  the  foot,  and  the  same  exerciw  . 
continued  till  the  muscle  can  freely  move  it  when  so  loaded.  In  this  way  the  muscle 
becomes  shortened,  and  capable  both  of  sustaining  the  erect  posture  and  throwing  the  • 
leg  forwards.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  if  the  fibro-ligamentous  union  of  the  broken  • i 
pieces  of  the  knee-cap  be  long,  the  patient’s  gait  is  very  odd,  the  foot  and  leg  are  not 
carried  forward  steadily  and  set  on  the  ground,  but  as  it  were  jerked  or  thrown  forward  -> 
from  the  knee,  and  when  the  foot  rests  on  the  ground  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  . 
transferred  to  that  limb,  the  knee  is  in  an  extreme  state  of  extension,  as  if  supported  - 
almost  entirely  by  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint. — J.  F.  S.] 

698.  The  longitudinal  fracture  requires  merely  a common  contentive 
bandage,  which  may  compress  the  broken  pieces  on  their  sides,  with  a 
less  elevated  position  than  in  transverse  fracture. 

The  splintered  fracture  requires  the  same  apparatus  as  the  transverse,  - 
when  the  broken  ends  are  displaced  upwards,  or  as  the  longitudinal  frac- 
ture  if  they  be  displaced  at  the  side ; but  here  also  the  inflammation  and  - 
swelling  must  be  first  got  rid  of,  before  the  aplication  of  the  apparatus. 

If  fracture  of  the  knee-cap  be  accompanied  with  wound  of  the  joint, 
it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules  of  compound  fractures. 

[Compound  fracture  of  the  knee-cap  almost  invariably  requires  amputation,  as  the 
injury  producing  it  is  so  severe  that  there  can  be  little  expectation  of  a satisfactoyi 
issue. — J.  F.  S.] 

699.  If  the  ligament  of  the  knee-cap  be  torn,  the  knee-cap  ascends,  and;- 
the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in  transverse  fracture.  I have  employed 
this  same  practice  in  five  cases  with  the  happiest  success.  I once  observed, - 
in  a weakly  man,  in  whom  the  ligament  was  torn  on  the  left  side,  and- 
from  improper  treatment  the  bone  was  displaced  upwards  five  inches,  a. 
tearing  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  m.  rectus,  which  had  occurred  from  a 
false  step,  and  from  the  attempt  at  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  body, 
consequent  on  muscular  contraction.  The  seat  of  rupture  is  distinctly 
felt,  of  whieh  the  space  becomes  greater  on  bending  the  leg,  and  is  di- 
minished by  straightening  it.  The  application  of  the  prescribed  apparatus 
was  successful. 

Although  the  apparatus  above  mentioned  is  most  suitable  for  transverse  fracture  of 
the  knee-cap  and  rupture  of  its  ligament,  it  must,  however,  be  observed  that  its  applica- 
tion must  be  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  attention,  as  also  its  readjustment 
when  the  bandages  are  loosened,  in  which  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  broken 
ends  be  not  displaced,  and  the  scarcely-formed  union  disturbed  and  destroyed.  In  tms 
respect  it  were  perhaps  convenient  to  spread  the  above-described  apparatus  with  plaster, 
and  thereby  render  certain  its  lasting  close  application. 


XVII.— OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  LEG. 

(^Practura  Ossium  Cruris,  Lat. ; Bruche  der  Knochen  des  Unterschenkels,  Germ. ; 
Fracture  des  Os  de  la  Jambe,  Fr.) 

Pott,  P.,  above  cited. 

Desault,  above  cited,  p.  270. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  p.  324. 

700.  Soth  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  broken  at  once,  or  the  shin-bone 
splint-bone  may  be  broken  separately.  The  fracture  is  produced  either  } 
a fall  upon  the  feet,  or  by  the  operation  of  direct  violence. 
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C 701.  If  the  shin-bone  alone  he  broken,  {Fractura  Tibia,  Lat. ; Bruch 
*der  Schienbein,  Germ. ; Fracture  du  Tibia,  Fr.,)  tlie  fracture  has  usually 
■4,  traiisvei’se  direction,  and  may  happen  in  the  middle  or  at  either  end. 
ifhe  broken  ends  are  rarely  displaced,  and  then  only  according  to  the 
jl  hickness  of  the  limb.  This  happens  so  much  less  frequently,  the  nearer 
i]he  fracture  is  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.  The  diagnosis  is,  there- 
, ore,  often  difficult ; the  patient  frequently  can  walk  after  the  injury ; 
K te  feels  a fixed  pain ; an  irregularity  is  often  discovered  at  one  part  of  the 
t hin-bone,  and  often  crepitation  on  moving  the  broken  ends.  The  treat- 
\ nent  of  this  fracture  is  easy ; a slight  extension  is  sufficient,  if  the  broken 
I nds  be  displaced,  to  put  them  right,  and  a simple  contentive  apparatus,  as 
ij  ecommended  in  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg. 

^ 702.  Fracture  of  the  Splint-bone  (^Fractura  Fibula,  Lat. ; Bruch  der 
H iVadenbein,  Germ.  ; Fracture  du  Perone,  Fr.)  may  be  produced  by 

0 n inward  or  outward  turning  of  the  foot,  or  by  the  immediate  effect 

0 f violence  ; and  the  fracture  may  be  either  in  the  body  of  the  splint-bone, 

1 r in  the  neighboui’hood  of  the  outer  ankle.  In  fracture  of  the  body  of 
!j  he  splint-bone  the  limb  is  not  shortened,  and  retains  its  natural  direction  ; 

slight  yielding  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture  in  pressing  the 
t Dger  along  the  bone.  The  violence  received  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 

1 nd  the  great  ecchymosis  assist  the  diagnosis.  This  fracture  is  fre- 
iluently  accompanied  with  dislocation  inwards  of  the  shin-bone,  and  if  it 
iiie  mistaken,  the  foot  retains  its  disposition  to  dislocate  after  seeming 
raeduction.  The  inner  ankle  always  again  leaves  the  joint  surfaces  of  the 

stragalus,  thrusts  the  skin  violently  inwards,  which  becomes  inflamed, 
reaks,  and  even  runs  into  mortification.  The  broken  end  may  alone  be 
lisplaced,  and  driven  inwards  against  the  shin-bone.  If  the  seat  of  frac- 
re  be  very  low  down,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  touch,  which  is  not 
ossible  in  the  upper  third  of  the  splint-bone.  Crepitation  is  often  ob- 
irved  on  pressing  the  fractured  ends  inwards,  or  in  alternate  adduction 
nd  abduction  of  the  foot.  The  most  striking  sign  is  always  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  foot  outwards,  so  that  its  inner  edge  is  downwards,  and  the 
•futer  upwards.  If  dislocation  of  the  shin-bone  inwards  be  connected  with 
ilhis  fracture,  the  bone  is  shorter,  its  long  axis  falls  on  the  inner  side,  the 
fjf  hole  shin-bone  lies  obliquely  from  above  inwards,  and  produces  beneath 
}!|he  skin,  especially  at  the  lower  part,  a considerable  prominence.  The 
-Splint-bone  follows  the  same  direction  as  the  shin-bone  to  the  seat  of 
liracture,  from  which  it  is  directed  obliquely  outwards.  The  foot  is  not 
tilnly  inclined  outwards,  but  so  turned  upon  its  own  proper  axis,  that  its 
ejole  is  turned  up,  and  its  inner  edge  directed  downwards.  Fracture  of  the 
-^plint-bone  may  also  be  connected  with  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards, 

■:  ^ften  simultaneously  with  fracture  of  the  inner  ankle  or  of  the  shin-bone, 
Und  other  complication  may  exist,  as,  in  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  will 
:< « e more  particularly  described. 

703.  The  treatment  of  simple  fracture  of  the  splint-bone  is  unattended 
hfdth  difficulty.  The  foot  must  be  kept  bent  inwards,  to  separate  the 
0?  Token  ends  from  the  shin-bone.  This  is  effected  by  the  same  apparatus 
that  for  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  with  this  difference,  that 
lone  inner  splint  is  applied  only  to  the  inner  ankle,  but  the  outer  continued 
1 outer  ankle.  Or,  upon  the  inside  of  the  leg  is  put  a folded 

natt  pad,  the  bottom  of  which  rests  on  the  inner  ankle,  and  the  upper  end 
pon  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.  A sufficiently  strong  wooden 
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splint  is  fixed  upon  this  pad  with  a circular  bandage,  so  that  its  lower  end 
may  project  from  four  to  five  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  With  a . 
second  roller  tlie  foot  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  shin,  the  bandage 
being  turned  like  a OO  around  the  sliin,  foot,  and  ankle-joint  (a).  This  ^ 
apparatus,  however,  has  the  objection  that  it  frequently  becomes  displaced 
or  presses  too  tightly.  In  five  or  six  weeks  the  fracture  is  consolidated! 
In  fracture  connected  with  dislocation  of  the  foot,  tlie  splint-bone  must* 
after  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  be  kept  in  place  by  the  prescribed  -i 
apparatus,  and  by  a general  and  local  treatment  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  which  often  very  important  symptoms  are  opposed. 

704.  Fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  {Fractura  Cruris,  Lat; 
Bruch  der  beiden  Knochen  des  Unterschenkels,  Germ.  ; Fracture  des  . 
deux  Os  de  la  Jambe,  Fr.)  is  either  transverse  or  oblique,  and  maybe  - 
either  in  the  middle,  upper,  or  lower  third.  The  diagnosis  is  always  > 
easy.  The  displacement  of  the  broken  ends,  according  to  the  length  of  i 
the  limb,  is  more  rare,  than  that  according  to  its  straight  direction  and 
circumference ; but,  in  oblique  fractures,  the  leg  is  always  shortened,  the  • 
lower  end  turned  outwards  and  backwards,  the  upper  inwards  and  back- .. 
wards.  Only  when  the  fracture  is  near  the  top  of  the  leg,  is  the  upper 
fractured  end  drawn  much  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  operation  of  the  . 
bending  muscles.  Very  frequently,  particularly  in  oblique  fractures,  the  ;• 
broken  ends  protrude  through  the  skin. 

705.  The  treatment  varies  as  the  fracture  is  transverse,  oblique,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint,  or  connected  with  injuries  of  the  soft  *' 
parts. 

706.  In  Simple  transverse  Fracture  the  setting  is  always  easy.  One 
assistant  holds  the  limb  above  the  knee,  and  another  at  the  heel  and 
instep  ; slight  extension  is  generally  sufficient  to  bring  the  broken  ends  ’ 
into  place.  As  they  have  little  disposition  to  displacement,  the  simple  ■ 
contentive  apparatus  is  sufficient.  Two  moistened  square  compresses  are  • 
to  be  put  upon  the  leg,  and  to  surround  two-thirds  of  it ; it  is  then 
to  be  swathed,  from  below  upwards,  with  Scultetus’s  bandage,  wooden 
splints,  three  fingers  wide,  are  to  be  applied  on  both  sides,  which  should 
reach  beyond  the  knee  and  ankle-joints,  in  a sufficiently  large  piece  of  ■ 
linen,  and  they  should  be  two  fingers  distant  from  the  leg.  This  space  is 
to  be  filled  with  chaff  pads,  a smaller  pad  and  splint  are  to  be  put  on  the 
front  of  the  leg,  which  should  reach  from  the  tubercle  of  the  shin-bone  to 
the  ankle,  and  the  splints  are  to  be  fastened  with  three  double  bands,  of 
which  that  on  the  seat  of  fracture  should  be  first  tied.  A compress  is  to 
be  put  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  crossed  on  the  instep,  and  by  its  ends 
attached  to  the  apparatus.  The  leg  should  so  rest  on  a chaff  pad,  that  it 
may  easily  be  bent  at  the  knee-joint ; and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
heel  lie  in  a proper  hollow.  At  first  the  apparatus  should  be  moistened 
from  time  to  time  with  a dispersing  lotion,  and  renewed  every  six  or  eight 
days.  On  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  day  the  consolidation  is  perfected,  when 
the  leg  may  be  enveloped  in  a circular  roller. 

707.  The  oblique  Fracture  of  the  leg  is  also  generally  set  with  e^v 
though  the  mere  contentive  apparatus  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  broken 
ends  in  proper  place,  as  tliey  have  not  any  opposite  support,  and  are, 

(a)  Dupuvtren,  Mrmoircsiir  la  Fracture  del’ex-  chirurgical  des  Hopitaux  et  Hoyi^ 
tremite  inferieure  dn  Perone,  les  luxations  et  les  Paris,  1819.  4to. — E^ons  Orales  de  c uniq 
accidensqui  en  sent  la  suite;  in  Annuaire  medico-  rurgicale,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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itherefore,  very  easily  displaced.  Posch’s  (a)  foot-bed  or  Sauter’s  (d) 
iiiiachine  serves  best  for  permanent  extension. 

708.  In  fractures  of  the  leg  near  the  knee-joint,  the  setting  is  best 
nanaged  in  tlie  half  bent  position,  which  is  the  most  proper  during  the 
lire.  The  contentive  apparatus  is  to  be  applied  with  this  difference,  that 
ne  splint  is  to  be  put  in  front,  another  upon  the  inner,  and  one  upon  the 

back  of  the  leg,  which  should  lie  on  the  outer  side,  or  on  a double  inclined 
ed.  If  the  head  of  the  shin-bone  be  broken  obliquely  into  the  knee- 
ijoint,  the  leg  must  be  kept  straight,  fixed  by  the  contentive  apparatus, 
^ind  stift’ness  prevented  by  early  motion. 

709.  Fracture  of  the  leg  is  frequently  connected  with  a wound  produced 
y external  violence,  or  by  tearing  of  the  soft  parts  by  pieces  of  bone  being 

Iriven  outwards.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound  must  be  enlarged,  and 
ften  the  piece  of  bone  sawn  off,  in  order  to  effect  the  proper  replacement, 
he  seat  and  direction  of  the  fracture  determine  the  kind  of  apparatus, 
he  simple  contentive  bandage  has  in  these  cases  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  frequent  renewal,  on  account  of  attending  to  the  wound.  Here 
the  suspensory  apparatus,  in  which  the  limb  lies  free,  and  the  wound  can 
le  properly  attended  to,  is  best.  Braun’s  (c)  machine  is  merely  a sus- 
endor,  and  can  therefore  principally  serve  in  those  cases  only  in  which 
the  broken  ends,  after  being  set,  have  no  disposition  to  displacement. 
When  this  is  the  case,  Posch’s  foot-bed,  with  Eichheimer’s  (d)  improve- 
tiknent,  or  Sauter’s  machine,  best  answer  the  purpose.  These  two  machines 
9'have  the  advantage  that  they  not  only  suspend  the  leg,  but  also  keep  it 
(wpermanently  extended. 

la  Seutin’s  permanent  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  leg  may  be  easily  modified  from 
:®^hat  for  fracture  of  the  thigh.  The  thigh  part  is  not  required  ; the  apparatus,  how- 
liever,  must  be  applied  of  sufficient  length  upon  the  broken  parts.  In  fracture  near  the 
!,-4knee-joint,  it  must  therefore  reach  over  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone.  As  in  the 
ijleg  there  is  little  danger  of  separation,  the  patient  may  lie  in  winter  upon  a sofa  at  the 
a fire,  and  in  summer  he  may  sit  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  bandages  may  dry  in  twelve 
Jf  hours,  if  there  be  no  special  disposition  to  inflammation  in  the  joint, 
n [The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  when  either  one  of  the  bones  only  is  broken,  is 
>_■  very  easy,  the  unbroken  bone  forming  the  best  and  most  efficient  splint  which  can  be 
« provided.  And  indeed  if  the  patient  be  quiet,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  splint  or 
»i  bandage  of  any  kind,  which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of 
IX  the  patient  and  his  friends.  If,  however,  both  bones  be  broken,  they  must  be  kept  in 
s place  by  apparatus  of  some  kind  or  other.  If  wooden  splints  be  used,  one  on  each  side 
fi  is  sufficient,  and  the  leg  is  best  laid  upon  the  side,  with  the  knee  half  bent  to  relax  the 
fa  i muscles,  and  the  tip  of  the  great  toe  so  raised  as  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  knee- 
. cap.  I do  not  think  that  usually  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  application  of  a third 
t<  splint  along  the  shin.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edges  and  ankle-holes  of  the 
ii  splints  are  well  covered,  so  as  to  prevent  their  digging  into  the  skin  and  forming  tiresome 
^ sores.  Some  prefer  the  straight  posture  with  the  leg  resting  on  the  heel,  but  I think  the 
t bent  is  more  agreeable  to  tbe  patient.  In  the  common  transverse  fractures  of  the  leg, 

B : my  colleagues  and  myself  almost  invariably  use  the  gum  roller,  without  either  splints 
or  fracture-box,  and  with  very  great  success,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  patient,  who  is 
not  then  confined  to  his  bed  more  than  six  or  eight  days,  but  allowed  to  be  about  on 
cratches.  The  plaster  of  Paris  apparatus  of  Seutin,  or  the  white  of  egg  and  flour  splints 
t with  starch  roller,  may  either  of  them  be  used  in  this  fracture  advantageously  ; but  they 
B occupy  more  time  in  their  application,  and  we  now  seldom  use  them.  Oblique  fracture 


. 0)  ^«chreibung  einer  ncuen,  sehr  bequemen 

' Marine,  das  Fusabett  gcnannt,  zur  Ileilung  des 
■ ecnienbeinbriichcs.  Wien,  1774.  8vo. 

; (6)  Above  cited. 

' (®)  ^^tzler  Beschreibung  der  BRAUN’schen 

laacliine  zur  zweckmassigen  Lage  einfacher  und 
TOmplicirter  Beinbrnche  derunteren  Gliedmasaen. 
. > Ira,  1800. 


(d)  Beschreibung  und  Abbildung  einer  Maschine 
fir  einfache  und  complicirteBeinbruche  des  Unter- 
schenkels,  welchenacnderPosoH  und  BBAUN’schen 
Maschine  construirt,  die  Vortlieiledesselben  verei- 
nigt,  nebst  einer  Vorrichtung,  welche  bei  dem 
Transportiren  soldier  Patienten  gebraucht  werden 
kann ; with  five  lithographed  engravings.  Miin- 
chen,  1821.  8vo. 
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is  usually  very  tiresome  when  both  bones  are  broken,  and  in  general  cannot  be  managed  i 
with  the  gummed,  starched,  or  plastered  apparatus,  nor  by  placing  the  limb  on  the  si^ 

In  these  cases  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  have  the  leg  straight  and  resting  on  the" 
heel,  wRh  a pair  of  side  splints,  and  constant  extension  by  weighting  the  foot,  as  men.  ' * 
tioned  in  the  general  treatment  of  fractures,  to  prevent  the  riding  of  the  fractured  endi 
and  the  liability  of  their  protrusion  through  the  skin.  Sometimes  an  Amesbury’s  or  • 
Assalini’s  apparatus  is  found  most  effectual  to  keep  the  fracture  in  place,  and  at  other  • ' 
times  the  swing-box  serves  the  purpose  best.  But  not  unfrequently  it  is  a very  difficult  • i 
matter  to  keep  the  fracture  quiet  and  in  proper  position,  and  the  Surgeon’s  ingenuity  « i 
sorely  taxed  to  conduct  the  case  satisfactorily  for  the  first  few  days ; after  which,  how-  ■ j 
ever,  the  difllculties  generally  subside.  But  as  the  bones  are  so  close  to  the  skin,  this 
fracture  requires  more  especial  attention  than  any  other  to  prevent  the  bones  driving  1 
through.  ” ' I 

I have  not  taken  any  notice  of  fracture  of  the  leg-bones  accompanied  with  dislocation,  ^ 
as  that  subject  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  at  a future  opportunity. — J.  F.  S.] 

As  to  the  various  kinds  of  Foot-beds,  Swing,  and  Extending  Machines,  the  follow-  ■ i 
ing  writers  are  to  be  referred  to : — • ’ 

Loeffli®,  Beitrage,  vol.  i.  ■ 

Pbael,  in  Abnemann’s  Magazin,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 

Faust,  Beschreibimg  einer  Beinbruchmaschine  zum  Gebrauche  der  Feldlazarethe.  . 
Buckeburg,  1815. 

Schmidt  ; in  Lodee’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  part  iii. 

Koppenstaetter,  Beschreibung  einer  neu  erfundenen  und  verbesserten  Maschinefiir  ■ I 
alle  Beinbriiche  der  oberen  und  underen  Gliedmassen  ohne  Binden,  Schienen  und  ' 
Strohladen,  nebst  ausfuhrlicher  Anleitung  zur  unfehlbaren  Anwendung  derselbea. 
Augsburg  und  Leipzig,  1823.  8vo.  Second  Edit. ; with  one  copper-plate,  containing  34  ] 

figures. 

Von  Graefe’s  Suspendor;  in  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  voLiv. 
part  ii.  p.  197. 

An  alteration  of  Prael’s,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  with  the  swinging  position  an 
alternate  lateral  posture,  by  Nusbaumer  ; in  Annalen  fiir  die  gesammte  HeRkunde. 
Karlsruhe,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  60.  1825. 

Mayor,  Memoire  sur  I’Hypopartecie ; ou  sur  le  Traitement  des  Fractures  par  la 
planchette.  Paris.  Geneve,  1827. 

Dobnbluth,  L.,  Bemerkungen  fiber  die  gebrauchliche  Behandlungsart  der  Unter- 
schenkelbrfiche,  nebst  Beschreibung  eines  Schwebe-und  Streck-Apparates,  womit  jene 
ohne  Binden  und  schneller  als  bisher  zu  heilen  sind.  Neustrelitz,  1827.  8vo. ; with  a 
lithographed  plate. 

Elderton  ; in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  1824,  March. 

Amesbdry,  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures,  &c.  London,  1 827. 

Forster’s  Suspendor ; in  Richter’s  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Briichen,  u.  s.  w. 
p.  450-452. 

Eieke,  Beschreibung  der  FiiiTZE’schen  Beinbruchschwebe.  Prag.,  1823. 

Speyer,  Beitrage  zur  chirurgischen  Heilmittellehre  und  Krankenpflege.  Hanau, 
1835. 

On  the  Plaster  of  Paris  Apparatus,  see  Richter,  above  cited. 


XVIII.-ON  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

C Fractura  Ossium  Pedis,  Lat. ; Bruch  der  Knochen  des  Fusses,  Germ. ; Fractures  des 

Os  de  Pied,  Fr.J 

710.  The  bones  of  the  foot  are  rarely  broken,  on  account  of  their  great 
strength  and  shortness ; their  fracture  therefore,  mostly  consequent  on 
the  immediate  operation  of  external  violence,  is  accompanied  ivith  bruis- 
ing of  the  soft  parts,  and  with  crushing  of  the  bones,  and  must  be  treated 
.according  to  the  ordinary  rules.  In  severe  crushing,  the  extirpation  ot 
some  bones,  the  excision  of  the  front  of  the  foot,  or  the  amputation  of  the 
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'(leg  nicay  be  necessaiy.  Fracture  of  the  lieel-bone  is  the  only  one  which 
j requires  particular  mention. 

I'  711.  Fracture  of  the  Heel-hone  {Fractura  Calcanei,  Lat. ; Bruch  des 
nk Fersetibeines,  Germ.  ; Fracture  du  Calcaneum,  Fr.)  is  rare,  and  either 
4 consequent  on  a fall  upon  the  toes  whilst  the  foot  is  extended,  or  of  violence 
■Awhich  affects  the  heel-bone  itself,  and  is  then  always  accompanied  with 
Sinjiny  of  the  soft  parts.  The  diagnosis  of  this  accident  is  not  always 
(i  distinct,  because  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  bone  frequently  is  not  much 
i torn.  The  most  important  sign  is  the  mobility  of  the  bony  pieces  side- 
ways.  The  patient  cannot  walk  nor  stand  up.  In  complete  tearing  of  the 
4 periosteum  the  upper  broken  piece  may  be  affected  by  the  contraction  of 
ij  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  much  displacement  be  effected,  and  the  heel  dis- 
I figured  and  pulled  up  from  two  to  five  inches. 

jj  Setting  this  fracture  is  easy ; the  foot  is  to  be  extended  ver}'  straightly, 
{ the  leg  much  bent,  and  the  upper  end  pressed  down,  if  it  have  been  much 
A bruised.  In  this  position  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  a compress  an  inch  thick, 
(i  an  inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a half  long,  is  to  be  applied  and  fastened 
( with  a roller  an  inch  broad  and  double-headed,  which,  its  middle  placed 
{ on  the  compress,  is  to  have  its  ends  passed  round  and  crossed  on  the  sole 
i of  the  foot,  then  upon  the  instep,  and  the  crossing  repeated  on  the  com- 

4 press,  and  the  turns  in  this  way  continued  till  the  bandage  is  expended. 

} On  the  front  of  the  leg  and  instep  a moderately  bent  splint  is  to  be 
3f  attached.  The  apparatus  recommended  in  tearing  of  the  Achili.es’  tendon 
1 {par.  566-571)  may  be  also  employed.  Perhaps,  in  most  cases,  the  ap- 

5 plication  of  the  bent  splint  upon  the  instep,  and  swathing  the  leg  up  to 
i the  knee  is  the  best  treatment.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  the  fracture  is  con- 
st solidated  j really  about  the  same  manner  as  in  fracture  of  the  knee-cap. 

■if  [Fracture  of  the  heel-bone  is  a very  rare  accident.  Lawkence  (a)  mentions  a single 
* case  which  occurred  under  his  care ; the  person  jumped  off  a stage-coach  and  “ frac- 
I hired  the  os  calcis,  breaking  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone  -which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
li  muscles  of  the  leg.  There  was  an  obvious  displacement  of  the  bone,  an  inequality 
iC:  which  rendered  the  nature  of  the  accident  perfectly  clear.  When  the  knee  was  bent 
4 and  the  foot  extended  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  completely,  a crepitus  was  felt  between 
(d  the  broken  fragments  of  the  bone.”  The  case  did  well,  “ the  knee  being  kept  bent 
4 and  the  foot  extended  by  a splint  fastened  along  the  anterior  surface he  had,  “ how- 
l , ever,  for  a while,  something  of  a halting  gait  when  he  walked.”  (p.  323.) 

1 In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  there  is  a specimen  of  horizontal 
Bl  fracture  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone  just  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  Achilles’ 
TO  tendon  extending  to  its  hinder  upper  joint  surface,  where  it  is  continued  upwards  at 
A nearly  a right  angle,  the  fracture  piece  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  actually 
ir  pulled  out  of  place.  I do  not  know  if  there  be  any  history  connected  with  it. 

81  Lisfranc  (6)  mentions  the  case  of  “ a woman  fifty  years  old,  who,  in  consequence  of 
I a fall  on  her  feet,  broke  the  upper  hind  part  of  the  heel-bone.  When  he  first  saw  her  a 
la  phlegmonous  erysipelas  had  attacked  the  leg  and  foot,  no  contentive  apparatus  could  be 
applied,  and  only  after  twenty-nine  days  could  bandages  for  uniting  the  wound  be 
'Ofemployed;  and  three  months  elapsed  before  the  broken  pieces  of  the  bone  could  be 
I into  contact.  At  the  end  of  a month  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  had  scarred, 

ilfiand  ften  the  bony  fragments  appeared  to  have  united  by  a fibrous  substance  analogous 
to  that  formed  in  fractures  of  the  knee-cap,  and  permitted  some  motion.  But  after 
mobility  disappeared,  probably,  says  Lisfranc,  because  this  inter- 
.ct  mediate  fibrous  substance  had  become  ossified.”  (p.  109.)  It  is  not  stated  whether  this 
w w^as  a compound  or  simple  fracture,  but  I presume  from  the  description  it  must 
irIq  l “ tormer.  I have  had  one  case  of  compound  fracture  of  this  bone,  in 
'finn  ’ 11^  cart-wheel  passing  over  the  foot;  a clean  cut  wound  extended  from  the 
1 Wilkie  across  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint  backwards,  downwards,  and  below  the 
■ ter  ankle  near  to  the  insertion  of  the  Achilles’  tendon,  exposing  the  tendons,  the 

(o)  Lectures  in  Lancet,  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  (6)  Aichives  Generates  deMed.  vol.  xvi.  1828. 
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pperficial  branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  and  liaving  the  heel-bone  projecting  throuj^^U 
it.  This  bone  was  entirely  deprived  of  its  shell  excepting  its  articular  surfaces,  butfW 
the  hinder  one  for  the  astragalus  was  broken.  The  shell  of  the  bone  was  fracturejK' 
into  numerous  pieces  of  various  size,  and  the  Achilles’  tendon  was  partially  detach^^H 
Amputation  was  recommended,  but  to  this  she  would  not  submit ; and  therefore,  aft^Bj 
removing  all  the  loose  pieces  of  bone,  I brought  the  edges  together,  with  the  view  of  H 
producing  adhesion.  Sloughing,  however,  ensued,  and  she  died  exhausted  on  the  sixth  S 
day  after  the  accident. — J.  F.  S.]  H 

[711.*  The  toe-bones  can  never  be  broken  witliout  very  considerableM 
violence,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  shortness,  are  rather  crushed  thanH 
broken.  Whether  simple  or  accompanied  with  wound,  they  are  besi^B 
treated  by  wrapping  up  in  a poultice,  and  rest,  without  any  bandagingj^B 
If  the  soft  parts  be  much  injured,  the  whole  toe  generally  sloughs,  .so^B 
that  it  may  be  as  well  to  amputate  at  once,  especially  as  the  gait  is  not^H 
much  affected  thereby.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  great 
which  is  a very  important  part  of  the  foot,  and  a very  principal  agent  in  ^ 
walking,  and  therefore  should  be  amputated  only  under  circumstances  of  B 
absolute  necessity ; as  by  its  removal  not  only  considerable  halting  is 
produced,  but  the  pressure  made  on  the  scar  induces  ulceration  and  great  W 
inconvenience.  A pasteboard  splint,  if  the  fracture  be  simple,  attached 
with  some  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  is  sufficient ; and  the  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  and  not  allowed  to  bear  on  his  foot.  If  the  fracture  befl| 
compound,  it  is  best  to  apply  a poultice,  under  which  the  wound  healsS 
either  by  quick  union  or  by  granulation  ; and  when  the  scarring  has  taken* 
place,  then  a pasteboard  splint  or  a gum  roller  may  be  applied  for  the'* 
completion  of  the  cure. — J.  f.  s.] 


II.-OLD  SOLUTIONS  OF  CONTINUITY.* 

A.— ON  SOLUTIONS  OF  CONTINUITY  WHICH  DO  NOT  SUPPURATE. 


I.— OF  UNNATURAL  JOINTS. 


:|  Hildanus,  Fabr.,  Obseryationes  Chirurgicaj,  cent.  iii.  obs.  91. 

Salzmann,  De  articulation! bus  analogis,  qua)  ossium  fracturis  superveniunt.  Argent., 
i'  1718. 

i A Meckern,  Job,  Observat.  Med.-Cbir.,  cap.  Ixxi. 

White,  Chas.,  Cases  in  Surgery.  London,  1770. 
if  ScHMUCKEB,  JoH.  Lrb.,  Vermiscbte  Chirurgische  Scbriften.  3 vols.  8vo.  Berlin, 
i 1785-97. 

Laroche,  Dissertation  sur  la  nonreunion  de  quelques  Fractures,  et  en  particulier  de 
5 celle  du  Bras,  et  sur  un  moyen  nouveau  de  gu6rir  les  fausses  articulations  qui  en  re- 
^ sultent.  Paris,  an  xm. 

Physick,  P.  S.,  in  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  1804.  8vo. 

Roux,  De  la  Resection  ou  Retranchement  des  parties  d’Os  Malades.  Paris,  1812. 

IWabdrop,  in  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  358. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 

Langenbeck,  Von  der  Bildung  ■widernatiirlicher  Gelenke  nach  Knochenbriichen ; in 
his  neuer  Bibliothek  fiir  die  Chirurgie  und  Ophthalmologic,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Oppenheim,  Ueber  die  Behandlung  der  falschen  Gelenke  ; in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  203,  has  collected  all  the  hitherto  known  cases  of  treatment  of  false  joints. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  An  Essay  on  a new  mode  of  Treatment  for  Diseased  Joints,  and 
the  Non-Union  of  Fracture.  London,  1828.  8vo. 

Amesbury,  Joseph,  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures, 
&c.  London,  1831.  8vo.  2 vols. 

Seerig,  De  Pseudarthrosi  de  fractura  proficiscente.  Regiomont,  1838. 

Oppenheim,  Ueber  die  Behandlimgs  weisen  der  Pseudarthrosen  und  eine  neue  Heil- 
imethode  derselben;  in  Hamb.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Medicin,  vol.  v.  pt.  1. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benj.,  Clinical  Observations  on  Ununited  Fractures;  in  London 
'Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.  p.  676.  1833-34. 

Reisseisen,  De  articulationibus  analogis,  quae  fracturis  ossium  superveniunt. 


712.  When  the  two  ends  of  a broken  bone,  not  united  by  firm  cartilage, 
are  covered  with  cartilage,  or  the  soft  parts  have  got  between  them,  an 


[•  Although,  as  translator  of  this  work,  I am  of 
necessity  compelled  to  follow  the  course  which  the 
Author  has  thought  right  to  pursue,  yet  I cannot 
avoid  stating,  in  reference  to  this  division  of  his 
Book,  tliat  it  appears  to  me  improperly  named  and 
misplaced,  and  far  from  well  arranged  and  com- 
posed in  itself.  “Old  Solutions  of  Continuity, 
consisting  of  those  which  do  not  and  those  whieh 
do  suppurate."  Among  the  former  are  included 
enduring  solution  of  parts  which  have  originated 
in  Injury,  as  unnatural  joints  and  tom  ptrineum, 
with  original  imperfect  (or  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
say,  abnormal)  formation  of  parts,  as  liare-lip  and 
cleft  palate,  between  which  there  is  neither  analogy 


nor  connexion.  The  latter  comprehend  ulcers  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  as  various  in  their  times 
of  appearance,  from  the  period  at  which  the  action 
causing  them  has  been  set  up— and  fistulas,  which 
have  really  (of  the  three)  the  only  pretension 
(slight  indeed  as  it  is)  to  be  called  old  solutions  of 
continuity,  as  they  really  are  none  other  than  a 
chronic  condition  of  abscess ; thatis,  an  abscess  which 
the  constitution  has  not  had  sufficient  power  to  fill 
up  and  obliterate  with  new  parts,  although  it  is 
capable  of  sustaining  with  less  or  more  effect  upon 
itself,  the  suppurative  disposition  already  esta- 
blished  J.  F.  S.] 
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imnatural  joint  (^Articulatio  prcBternaturalis,  Psmdarthrosis,\aX.‘,  Wi- 
dernaturliches  Gelenk,  Germ. ; Fausse  Articulation,  Fr.)  is  produced. 
The  broken  ends  in  this  case  are  movable,  but  the  natural  motions  of  the 
joint  are  greatly  interfered  with,  or  entirely  prevented. 

[On  the  subject  of  unnatural  or  false  joints  John  Hunter  (a)  observes ; — Sometimes 
simple  fractures  will  not  unite  at  all.  This  is  a worse  consequence  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  there  being  no  soft  union  even,  or  if  there  ever  was,  that  being  absorlxnL 
Here  the  surrounding  parts  thicken  and  form  a kind  of  capsular  ligament,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone  rub  against  each  other  at  each  motion  of  the  limb,  by  which 
stimulus  the  broken  parts  are  absorbed,  and  the  extremities  become  smooth,  and  in 
time  are  covered  with  something  similar  to  cartilage,  and  at  length  the  cavity  betwc-cn 
them  becomes  filled  with  a fluid  very  much  resembling  synovia.”  (p.  504.)] 

713.  The  cause  of  such  unnatural  joint  may  be  bad  setting  of  the  frac- 
ture, improper  apparatus,  too  frequent  movements  of  the  limb  (1),  general 
disease,  and  advanced  age  {par.  579)  (2).  A firm  union  of  the  broken  ends 
may  also  be  prevented  by  particular  circumstances  under  which  the  bone 
may  be  absorbed,  and  the  fractured  ends  connected  only  by  cartilage.  The 
formation  of  an  unnatural  joint  depends  especially  on  impeded  ossification, 
on  excessive  absorption,  and  the  condition  of  such  joint  ordinarily  presents 
no  actual  resemblance  to  the  construction  of  a natural  joint.  Frequently, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  rounded  and  enveloped  in  a thick 
fibro-ligamentous  capsule  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bone,  above  and 
below,  and  its  internal  surface  lined  with  a smooth  membrane,  resembling 
the  synovial,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  secretion  (Brodie,  Gibson,  Ames- 
bury)  (3).  The  period  at  which  firm  union  takes  place  in  fractures  is  indeed 
very  different  {par.  578.)  An  unnatural  joint  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  formed,  if  more  than  six  months  have  elapsed  after  the  fracture,  and  the 
ends  of  the  fracture  he  still  movable.  Unnatural  joints  have  been  noticed 
in  almost  every  bone,  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper  arm. 

[(1)  Amesburt  says; — “ By  far  the'most  frequent  cause  of  non-union  that  I have 
noticed  is  want  of  rest  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  plans  of  treatment  which 
have  been  employed.  I consider  this  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  in  almost  all  the 
cases  I have  examined.”  (p.  716.) 

(2)  I do  not  think  advanced  age  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  want  of 
union  or  imperfect  union,  at  least  as  regards  the  shaft  of  bones.  In  almost  every  un- 
united or  imperfectly  united  fracture  I have  seen,  the  patient  has  scarcely,  if  ever 
exceeded  the  middle  age,  but  has  generally  been  younger. 

(3)  Among  the  causes  of  want  of  union,  Astbey  Cooper  believes  that  it  “ is  some- 
times the  result  of  continuing  cold  applications  for  too  long  a period  to  the  part,  thus 
checking  that  degree  of  inflammatory  action  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about 
a restoration  of  the  parts.”  (p.  679.) 

Pregnancy  has  been  held  to  be  a cause  of  want  of  union,  but  Amesbury  says  he  has 
“ seen  about  ninety  cases  of  non-union,  but  has  not  met  with  more  than  two  which 
happened  during  the  process  of  gestation.  He  is  therefore  disposed  to  attribute  non- 
union, in  persons  so  circumstanced,  more  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  usual  modes  of 
treatment  than  to  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  system  which  is  observed  in  preg- 
nancy.” (p.  714.) 

Sometimes  after  fracture  the  union  of  the  broken  bone  is  entirely  prevented  by  one 
end  being  dragged  from  the  other  by  muscular  effort ; such  occasionally  happens  when 
the  spoke-bone  being  broken  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  vi.  pronator  quadratus,  its 
lower  end  is  drawn  in  by  that  muscle.  Sometimes  a portion  of  neighbouring  muscle 
slips  between  the  fractured  ends,  and  getting  free,  prevents  union.  At  other  JJ* 
a comminuted  fracture,  a fragment  dies  and  as  effectu^ly  opposes  union  as  a “ulleti 
piece  of  cloth,  or  any  other  extraneous  body  is  occasionally  known  to  do ; and  this 
may  happen  either  in  simple  or  compound  fracture.  A very  good  example  of  un* 
united  simple  fracture  from  this  cause  occurred  within  the  last  twelvemonth  *o  R'? 
colleague  Mackmubbo,  and  was  discovered  at  the  operation  performed  for  sawing  ofi  the 
(n)  Lectures  on  Surgery, Pai.mer’s  Edition,  vol.i. 
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, ununited  ends.  The  fracture  was  of  the  upper  arm,  had  happened  ten  months  pre- 
I viously,  and  been  kept  in  splints  six  weeks,  after  which  it  seemed  to  have  united,  but 
i in  a few  days’  time  was  again  broken,  whilst  the  woman  followed  her  usual  occupation. 

The  splints  were  reapplied,  but  without  benefit,  and  afterwards  two  setons,  at  some 
.1  interval  of  time  apart,  were  passed  by  the  side  of  the  ununited  bone,  but  not  between 
its  ends,  and  worn  for  some  time,  but  no  union  resulted.  It  w^  then  determined  to 
j cut  down  and  saw  oft'  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  when  the  incision  was  made  for  this 

I purpose,  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  was  found  covered  with  cartilage,  and  the  lower  sur- 
li  rounded  with  a sort  of  capsule,  containing  several  loose  pieces  of  bone.  These  were 

II  removed  and  tlie  ends  of  the  fracture  sawn  off ; suppuration  continued  for  some  time, 
|i  and  she  left  the  house  at  the  end  of  two  months,  the  wound  not  having  scarred,  and  no 
i:  fixing  of  the  fracture  having  occurred.  Some  time  after  an  abscess  formed  nearer  the 
< elbow,  and  several  small  pieces  of  bone  have  voided  by  it,  and  continue  so  to  do.  At 
■I  present,  eight  months  after  the  operation,  there  is  not  any  union. — J.  F.  S.] 

714.  According  to  the  variety  of  the  cause  of  unnatural  joints,  the  mode 
‘ of  treatment  must  vary,  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  If,  however,  they 
1 already  be  formed,  their  cure  is  only  possible  by  the  broken  ends,  which 
J are  covered  with  cartilage,  being  put  in  the  condition  of  a recent  division, 
s that  is,  by  producing  in  them  a suitable  degree  of  inflammation,  which 
i is  sought  to  be  effected  hy  rubbing  the  fractured  ends  against  each  other, 

( by  an  apparatus  of  pressure,  by  the  application  of  caustic,  by  sawing  off 
s the  ends,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a seton. 

.]  [John  Hunter  proposes  a different  method  from  either  of  these.  He  says : — “ In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  lay  open  the  new  cavity  and  irritate  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
13  then,  by  keeping  them  in  position,  bony  union  will  often  take  place.  It  has  been  recom- 
is  mended  to  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  bones ; but  all  that  seems  necessary  is,  to  irritate 
13  them  sufllciently  to  excite  a fresh  inflammation.”  (p.  5^5.)  He  does  not,  however, 
t;  mention  any  examples  in  which  either  of  these  modes  of  practice  was  successful.  ] 

’ 715.  Rubbing  the  fractured  ends  together,  {Exasperatio,  Lat. ; Reibung 

V der  Bruchfidchen  gegen  einander,  Germ.  ; Frottement  des  extremites  d’une 
n fracture,  Fr.,)  and  subsequently  fixing  them  with  a suitable  apparatus, 
.1  can  only  be  advantageous  during  the  establishment  of  the  unnatural  joint, 
X because  afterwards  it  can  seldom  produce  a sufficient  degree  of  inflam- 
c mation  (1).  With  the  same  object  it  has  also  been  attempted  to  fix  the 
r broken  ends  by  tightly-fitting  bandages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  inflam- 
fi  mation  by  the  patient’s  standing  and  walking  (2). 

] [(1)  Rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bone  together  is  at  least  as  old  as  Celsus  (a),  as  quoted 

I by  Oppenheim.  “ Si  quando  vero  ossa  non  conferbueruut,  quia  ssepe  soluta,  ssepe  mota 
a sunt,  in  aperto  deinde  curatio  est ; possunt  enim  coire.  Si  vetustas  occupavit,  mem- 
n brum  extendendum  est,  ut  aliquid  laedatur ; ossa  inter  se  manu  dividenda,  ut  concur- 
(1  rendo  exasperentur,  et  si  quid  pingue  est,  eradatur,  totumq^ue  id  quasi  recens  fiat,  magna 
oj  tamen  cura  habita,  ne  nervi  musculive  Isedantur.”  Lib.  viii.  c.  x.  sect.  vii. 

1 Boyer  considers  that  this  coarse  and  uncertain  practice  often  destroys  a callus  when 
^ first  forming,  which  by  longer  continued  rest  and  contentive  bandaging  might  have 
3 effected  a firm  union.  Cittadini’s  case  (6  ) of  a false  joint  in  the  thigh-bone  cured  by. 
•c  violently  rubbing  together  the  fractured  ends  and  by  the  subsequent  application  of  a con- 
»t  tentive  bandage,  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  support  this  practice,  as  the  fracture  was 
;[  only  two  months  old ; and,  as  is  well  known,  many  cases  unite  after  as  long  or  longer 
h period  of  seeming  want  of  union,  as  completely  as  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
u stances.”— J.  F.  S.] 

) (2)  In  cases  of  this  kind  1 have  covered  the  limb  with  compresses,  and  over  these 

q applied  wet  pasteboard  splints,  so  as  to  enclose  it  completely ; and  then  employed  the  usual 
S'  swathing,  with  Scultetus’s  bandage,  and  the  common  splints  with  chafiF  pads  and 
v,  having  made  the  apparatus  sufliciently  tight,  have  left  it  for  a long  while.  ’ 

r 716.  The  use  of  Pressure  for  the  cure  of  artificial  joints  rests  partly 
I on  the  close  coaptation  of  the  broken  ends,  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
plete  quiet,  and  partly  on  the  excitement  of  a due  degree  of  inflammation, 

(a)  Do  Medecina. 

(6)  In  Omodei  Annali  Universali  do  Milana,  vol.  jtxxvii.  p.  dlS,  1S26, 

j 
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The  pressure  may  be  employed  either  wltli  tlie  usual  apparatus  of  splints 
as  in  recent  fracture,  and  at  the  same  time  with  padded  straps  and  tour' 
niquets  upon  the  fractured  ends  (a),  or  by  simple  strong  pressure,  with 
swathing  of  the  whole  limb,  and  graduated  compresses  with  tightly  drawn 
rollers  (5),  These  modes  of  treatment,  although  many  cases  prove  their 
good  effect,  do  not,  however,  frequently  effect  a cure,  because  the  necessary 
degree  of  inflammation  cannot  be  produced,  and  applies  rather  to  cases  of 
not  long  standing  and  to  those  in  which  no  firm  intersubstance  is  formed. 

The  repeated  application  of  blisters  on  the  surface,  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture,  has 
been  recommended,  at  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  (c).  Can- 
terization  of  tlie  skin  with  caustic  potash  (d),  and  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  (e). 

[I  believe  that  pressure  and  perfect  rest  are  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  fractures 
in  which  there  is  tardiness  or  indisposition  to  deposit  earthy  matter  in  callus ; and  I 
have  very  great  doubt  whether  firm  union  is  ever  effected  except  when  its  absence  liaa 
arisen  from  this  deficiency  alone.  In  simple  fracture  it  can  only  be  surmised  what  the 
actual  cause  of  the  want  of  union  is,  and  in  operating  on  such  cases  it  appears  quite  as 
often  that  the  diagnosis  which  has  been  formed  is  wrong,  as  that  it  is  right.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter  in  the  callus  is  frequently  a very 
slow  process,  double  and  treble  the  time  beyond  that  ordinarily  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose, sometimes  elapsing  before  a fracture  is  perfectly  united.  Chelius  has  just  men- 
tioned  that  an  unnatural  joint  may  be  considered  as  formed  if  more  than  six  months 
have  elapsed  after  the  fracture,  and  the  ends  of  the  fracture  be  still  movable.  But 
Amesbury  mentions  cases  which  have  united  by  pressure  after  six,  eight,  ten,  and 
even  sixteen  months  have  gone  by.  And  therefore  I cannot  but  think  that  these  must 
only  have  depended  on  deficient  earthy  deposit ; for  cases  have  occurred  again  and 
again  in  which  pressure  of  all  kinds  has  been  employed  without  advantage,  and  when 
operated  upon  no  callus  connexion  has  been  found. 

That  the  pressure  to  be  employed  in  these  cases  should  be  sufficiently  great  and  so 
directed  as  to  bring  the  fractured  ends  closely  together  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  frac- 
tures which  unite  slowly  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  I am  not  quite  sure  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pressure  should  be  so  great  as  to  produce  pain  in  the  course  of  a few  days  after 
the  application  of  the  apparatus,  as  stated  by  Amesbury,  although  “ iu  the  different 
cases  it  differed  very  much  in  degree.  In  some  of  them  it  amounted  only  to  a slight 
aching  pain,  accompanied  with  now  and  then  a lancinating  sensation  in  the  fracture; 
but  the  inconvenience  felt  in  all  the  cases  varied  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
aud  I am  not  aware  that  in  any  one  of  them  it  was  at  any  period  sufficiently  severe 
to  affect  the  pulse — certainly  not  so  as  to  produce  any  noticeable  fever.”  (p.  800.) 

External  irritation  in  these  cases,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  is  of  little  value. — J.  F.  S.] 


717.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  on  the 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  to  produce  a suitable  degree  of  plastic  inflamma- 
tion, various  kinds  of  caustic  have  been  employed,  strong  nitric  acid 
(Ollenroth)(/),  caustic  potash  (the  younger  CiiinE)  (1),  (Hew'SOx)  (g), 
butyr  of  antimony  (Weilinger)  (A),  and  nitrate  of  silver  (Kirkhide)  (j). 
Here  also  belong  (Mayor)  (A)  experiments  of  repeatedly  introducing  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  bone  a metallic  canula,  and  in  it  a steel  probe  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  injection  of  some  irritating  fluid  into  the  wound 
(Hulse)  (Z). 


(aj  Amesbury,  Jos.,  above  cited. 

{b)  Wright’s  three  Cases  of  Cure  of  False  Joints, 
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a Cases  of  happy  cure  of  uuunited  fractures  of  White,  Cline,  Lehmann,  and  Barton, 
a re  collected  by  Oppenheim  and  otliers  in  Bust’s  Magazin. 

I [(1)  CuELius  has  quoted  Hewson  as  having  first  proposed  the  use  of  caustic  potash 
at  n ununited  fractures.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  was  practised  by  the  younger 
-[Iline  more  than  twenty  years  before  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  proof  of  which,  I 
j !opy  from  my  notes  the  following 

, Case.— P.  M.,  a sailor  aged  thirty  years  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
April  13tA,  1815 ; having  on  the  7th  of  September,  of  the  preceding  year,  fallen  down 
j'|i  ship’s  hold,  by  which  compound  fractures  of  both  legs  were  produced.  For  these 
laccidents  he  was  received  into  Chatham  Hospital,  and  there  continued  till  the  1st  of 
■rAlarch  last  During  this  time  the  wounds  of  both  legs  healed,  and  the  left  shin-bone 
umited  properly  by  bone,  but  the  right  only  by  fibro-cartilage.  Strengthening  plasters 
i md  blistering  were  employed  to  promote  bony  union,  but  without  effect. 

3 When  first  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s,  he  was  directed  to  walk  about  for  the  purpose 
)f  exciting  the  ossific  inflammation,  but  although  this  was  attended  with  much  pain, 
gfehere  was  no  improvement.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  part  was  blistered,  but 
ofvithout  advantage.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation, 
14  vhich  was  performed. 

'.a  June  \2th.  The  skin  was  cut  through  on  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  shin-bone, 
itjmd  the  connecting  substance,  which  was  solid,  being  completely  laid  bare,  portions  of 
js)  t were  cut  away  with  a small  crowned  trephine,  till  the  ends  of  the  bone  were  reached, 
r hnto  the  hole  thus  formed,  caustic  potash  was  introduced,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
aj  ew  minutes,  after  which  a poultice  was  applied.  The  patient  suffered  great  pain  when 
M.he  intermediate  substance  was  cut  into,  and  indeed  was  much  excited  during  the  whole 
wperation.  He  had  no  pain  till  the  evening  of  the  l4tA,  when  the  leg  became  very 
.Gainful,  continued  so  for  ten  hours,  and  then  became  easy.  On  the  \Q>th  the  pain  re- 
Aurred,  and  continued  for  the  same  length  of  time,  after  which  it  ceased.  In  a day  or 
■^iwo  after  a free  discharge  was  established,  and  there  was  not  any  return  of  the  pain. 
(frDn  the  21st  the  poultice  was  left  off,  adhesive  plaster  applied,  and  an  outside  splint  put 
^n  to  support  the  leg.  On  9t/i  of  July  he  got  up  and  walked  about  on  crutches.  On 
J die  2Qth  he  felt  that  his  leg  was  stronger.  On  the  27tA  he  left  the  house  with  the  con- 
i(  aexion  of  the  broken  ends  decidedly  firmer ; but  the  wound  was  not  healed,  and  he 
1 -eturned  again,  Aug.  17,  with  the  sore  still  opened.  He  continued  in  the  house  till 
, 'Oct.  10,  and  then  left,  at  which  time  the  union  was  complete. — j.  f.  s. 
a Hewson’s  case  was  successful,  and  union  was  complete  in  twelve  weeks  after  the 
a operation.] 


t 718.  7b  saw  off  the  cartilage-covered  ends  of  the  fracture,  they  must 
ttl  oe  laid  bare  by  a longitudinal  cut  on  that  side  of  the  limb  where 
che  bone  is  most  superficial,  and  the  large  nerves  and  vessels  can  be 
)i  ivoided  ; they  are  then  to  be  separated  from  the  surrounding  and  con- 
I aecting  parts,  thrust  up  through  the  wound,  the  soft  parts  protected  by 
I i spatula  introduced  beneath,  and  first  the  lower,  then  the  upper  portion 
i bf  the  fracture  cut  off  with  a suitable  saw.  The  bleeding  vessels  are  to 
>i  oe  tied  during  the  operation ; the  broken  ends  are  to  be  brought  into 
oontact,  and  the  case  is  to  be  treated  as  a compound  fracture.  In  the  after 
treatment,  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  it  must  be 

0 especially  remembered  not  to  expect  too  early  the  consolidation  of  the 
t ends  of  the  bone,  because,  from  my  experience,  this  occurs  only  after  a 
' very  considerable  time.  I am  convinced  that,  in  many  cases,  amputation 

1 of  the  ends  of  a fracture  have  had  an  unsatisfkctory  result  from  want  of 
n ittention  to  this  circumstance  (1). 


If  the  ends  of  the  bone  lie  very  deep  and  cannot  be  easily  protruded  through  the  soft 
i 1*®®  Heine’s  osteotome.  It  is  frequently  very  difficult  and  even  im- 

J ‘lie  bone  which  is  overlapped  by  the  other  end,  and  sur- 

wrounded  with  much  soft  parts.  In  such  cases  it  is  advantageous  according  to  Dupuv- 

1^®  reached,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with 
Jothe  other  which  has  not  been  cut  off  (Pigne).  Brodie  (a),  in  a cafe  of  false  joint  of 


(a)  London  Medical  Gazette,  July,  1834. 
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the  leg,  in  which  seton  and  pressure  had  been  used  in  vain,  cut  upon  the  shin-bone  f 
removed  the  half  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  mass  with  which  the  ends  of  the  tx»e  » 
were  united,  scraped  both  broken  surfaces,  and  filled  the  wound  up  with  lint  ThU  ' J 
was  left  for  three  or  four  days  in  order  to  fill  the  wound  with  granulations,  and  then  ^ 
pressure  was  employed  to  keep  the  fractured  ends  in  firm  and  close  contact.  I 

(1)  In  a case  of  section  of  an  artificial  joint  in  the  upper  arm  in  a young  scrofuloni  • 

man  I found  the  ends  of  the  fracture  still  quite  movable,  but  complete  consolidation 
ensued  two  montlis  after  under  the  continued  use  of  the  apparatus. 

[According  to  Guido  de  Cauliaco  (a),  the  Arabian  physicians  recommended  cutting 
down  on  the  fractured  part  and  getting  rid  of  the  callus  either  by  rubbing  or  scrapint  ' 
“ Verum  si  multum  infestitur  et  aliter  fieri  non'potest,  consulet  Avicenna  incidatur  c^  t 
et  atrosboth  (callus)  fricando  separetur.  Si  fuerit  attritio  et  timetur  membri  corruptio,  t 
scarpelletur.”  (p.  45.)  This  appears,  however,  from  Avicenna’s  account  to  have 
a very  severe  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  operation. 

The  operation  of  sawing  off  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  seems  to  have  been  first  pro-  ' 
posed  and  successfully  practised  by  Charles  White  (ft),  in  1760,  on  the  upper  arm  of  a ' 

boy,  nine  years  old,  which  had  been  fractured  six  months.  In  his  second  case,  which  wag  j 
a fractured  shin-bone,  he  could  only  saw  off  the  upper  end,  behind  which  the  lower  had  so  i 

fallen  that  it  could  merely  be  scraped,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  butyr  of  . 
antimony,  to  destroy  some  muscular  fibres  between  the  fractured  ends.  Both  cases  did 
well.  This  operation  has  been  repeatedly  performed,  but  with  very  variable  success.  I ! 

think  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  upper  arm  and  leg  where  the  bones  are  not  very  thickly  i 

covered  with  muscles ; but  not  in  the  thigh  or  fore-arm.  Lawrence’s  observations  (c)  on  ) 

the  subject  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  “ If  the  operation  be  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  , 

thigh,  it  must  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  : you  have  to  inflict  a very  severe 
wound,  a wound  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  considerable  inflammation,  and  that  with  a ' 
still  more  serious  effect.  In  many  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done  the  jjatient  : ' 
has  at  least  been  left  in  a worse  situation  than  he  was  in  before.”  (p.  265.)  My  friend 
Green’s  operation  on  an  imunited  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  detailed  by  Amesbuet  (d),  ; 

fully  proves  the  difficulty  to  which  Lawrence  refers.  “ A semicircular  incision 
was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  rectus  and  then  carried  round  through  the 
belly  of  the  vastus  externus.  The  flap  was  dissected  back  and  the  fractured  end  of  the  [ 

upper  portion  of  the  bone  brought  into  view.  Upon  clearing  away  the  muscles  it  was  ; 
seen  that  the  two  broken  extremities  of  the  bone  were  connected  together  by  a thick  . ' 
dense  capsule,  resembling  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  were 
perfectly  smooth  and  shining.  The  integi’ity  of  this  capsule  was  destroyed,  by  re- 
moving a portion  of  it  from  the  upper  fragment ; but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  I 

which  was  experienced  in  getting  at  the  fractured  end  of  the  lower  portion,  which,  as  ' 

has  been  said,  lay  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper,  it  was  left  covered  with  the  ligament- 
ous matter.  In  removing  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fractured  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which  was  done  by  one  of  Key’s  saws,  in  order  to  give  room,  it  was  found  that 
the  bone  had  become  soft  and  spongy  at  this  part,  apparently  from  interstitial  absorp- 
tion. From  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  lay,  it  was  evident  that  the 
lower  portion  could  not  be  cleared  of  the  ligamentous  deposit  which  covered  it,  without  : 

enlarging  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  a proceeding  which  appeared  objectionable.”  . 

(pp.  821,  22.)  The  greater  part  of  the  wound  soon  healed  without  any  constitutional 
excitement,  but  there  was  suppuration,  and  the  matter  burrowing,  an  absces  was 
formed  at  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  which  was  punctured.  He  was  imme- 
diately placed  on  a fracture-bed  with  inclined  planes  and  no  splint  applied  till  the  tenth 
day,  when  one  well  padded  was  put  upon  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  worn  for  seven 
weeks,  but  no  union  was  effected.  An  inner  splint  was  then  also  applied  and  the 
fractured  ends  pressed  tightly  together  by  the  web  of  a tourniquet  twisted  closely  on 
them  and  continued  for  a fortnight.  But  no  advantage  was  gained ; the  limb  vas  am- 
putated above  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  patient  did  well.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  imnatural  joint  “ was  now  again  complete.  The  greater  part  of  it  wm 
nearly  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,_but  at  one  part  it  was  thin  like  tne 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint ; the  capsule  was  accidentally  torn  at  this  part  with  tne 
finger,  and  the  inner  side  was  seen  smooth,  and  had  very  much  the  appea^ce  ot 
synovial  membrane,  being  moist  and  shiny.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were  rounded,  an 
where  they  came  in  contact,  were  flattened  and  covered  with  a dense  fibrous  structure, 

(a')  Chirurgia  Magna.  Venetiis,  1498.  M I-wturcs  in  Lancet,  1829-30,  Tol.  ii. 

(6)  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  li.  1760.  Also  in  his  cases,  (d)  Above  cited, 

above  cited. 
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^ ry  similar  in  appearance  to  the  intervertebral  substance  ■when  divided  transversely, 
M ,t  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  found  half-way  between  the  centre  and  circum- 
Jirence.”  (p.  826,')  It  appears  to  me,  in  regard  to  this  case,  that  if  White’s  treatment 
jiid  been  followed  out  and  the  ligamentous  covering  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  had 
en  destroyed  w’ith  caustic  the  result  might  probably  have  been  more  favourable.  As 
^■'was,  the  object  of  die  operation,  to  wit,  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  ligamentous  or  car- 
aginous  coverings  of  the  fractured  ends  was  only  partially  effected. — J.  F.  S.] 

4''  719.  The  introduction  of  a seton  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : 
^ -It  should  be  attempted  by  extension  and  counter-extension  to  bring  the 
I)  .’oken  ends  into  proper  position,  and  even  to  separate  them  somewhat  from 
fl  '.ch  other.  AVith  due  caution  the  place  is  to  be  chosen,  where  the  seton- 
j ^edle  armed  with  silk  can  be  so  thrust  into  and  through  the  whole  limb, 
4 tat  no  large  vessel  nor  nerves  should  be  wounded,  and  so  that  the  seton- 
A-.read  be  placed  between  tlie  two  ends  of  the  fracture.  It  might  be  better, 
i'lrhaps,  in  most  cases,  to  cut  down  on  both  sides  to  the  bone,  for  the  pur- 
4 -ise  of  more  certainly  and  accurately  carrving  the  seton  through  between 
,n-e  fractured  ends.  The  limb  should  then  be  duly  extended,  and  kept  in 
W'oper  position  by  a suitable  apparatus.  The  seton-threads  are  to  be  drawn 
{■  lily  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fractured  ends,  and  to  be  entirely 
l(timoved  as  soon  as  the  ends  are  found  to  be  knit  together.  Tf,  after  three 
gr  four  months,  no  firm  union  have  ensued,  all  hope  of  cure  must  be  given 
\i  I ; there  remains  then,  if  the  patient  will  be  relieved  of  the  inconvenience 
ft 'the  unnatural  joint,  no  other  remedy  than  amputation. 


Weinhold  (a)  himself  employed  with  advantage  his  needle-trephine  with  which  he 
itroduced  a wedge-shaped  seton  smeared  with  some  irritating  matter. 

(Oppenheiw  (b)  recommends,  in  order  to  make  the  operation  of  the  seton  more  pow- 
fiil,  enduring  and  effectual,  where  the  circumstances  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a 
Sjton  had  not  promised,  d priori,  any  result,  the  introduction  of  two  setons,  not  indeed  as 
{I  -eady  proposed,  through  the  newly-formed  cartilaginous  intermediate  mass,  but  in  such 
a ly  that  each  seton  should  be  in  contact  with  one  of  the  fractured  ends:  the  setons  not  to 
• ! left  too  long,  but  only  till  such  time  as  suppuration  was  properly  established,  and  then 

3 I once  withdrawn,  instead  of  by  repeated  and  gradual  thinning  the  size  of  the  seton. 

two  cases  Oppenheim  pursued  this  practice  with  success  under  the  most  unfavourable 
"cumstances. 

According  to  Jobert’s  opinion  (c),  the  seton  should  be  left  in  only  eight  days. 

.(  [720.  The  use  of  the  seton  may  be  accompanied  with  difficulty  and 
li  inger,  when  in  an  oblique  fracture  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  correspond, 
i ' that  in  passing  the  needle  through,  important  vessels  and  nerves  may  be 
g jured.  If  the  fractured  ends  be  so  close  together  that  their  surfaces 
I uch  only  at  one  little  point,  the  proper  position  of  the  bone  must  be  first 
‘i«  stained  by  permanent  extension,  after  which  by  the  introduction  of  the 
9 ture  some  advantage  may  be  gained. 

•T721.  The  introduction  of  the  seton  is  more  simple  and  less  dangerous 

4 an  sawing  off'  the  ends  of  the  fracture ; healing  also  takes  place  without 
w lortening  of  the  limb  ; but  in  many  cases,  on  account  of  its  less  activity, 
:»i  ' is  not  beneficial,  as  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  united  by  a wide  mass 
> ‘ cartilage,  or  by  an  actual  false  joint.  The  seton  should  be  left  for  a long 
\ me,  for  four  or  five  months,  even  to  the  consolidation  of  the  bone  (Phy- 

( :CK.)  Smearing  the  seton-thread  with  irritating  ointment,  for  the  purpose 
•0  ■ strengthening  its  operation,  may  easily  excite  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
« iiscesses,  and  constitutional  irritation.  The  symptoms  after  sawing  off 


» ,a)Von  dcr  Ileilung  des  falschen  Gelenkes, 
V?;  ; •"  Hofei, AND^s  Journal,  May,  1826. 

.0)  Hamburg  Zeitzschrift. 

A VOL.  I, 


(c)  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  1840,  Octo- 
bre,  p.  224. 
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the  fractured  ends  may  be  very  dangerous.  Great  inflammation,  suppura-  , 
tion,  and  gangrene  may  occur,  and  these  may  even  proceed  to  a fatal  result.  ] 

In  the  thigh,  the  section  is  always  effected  with  great  difficulty  and  much  | 
danger ; it  has,  however,  been  there  performed  with  success  (a)  : in  limbs  » j 
which  have  two  bones  the  section  has  been  considered  impracticable;  | 
Fricke  (b),  however,  and  Cittadini  (c)  have  performed  it  successfully  . 
on  the  fore-arm.  Opinions  as  to  the  preference  of  the  seton  or  of  the  . 
section  are  very  much  divided;  by  both  one  as  well  as  by  the  other  mcxle  ■( 
of  treatment,  fortunate  and  unfortunate  results  have  taken  place ; and  i , 
equally  celebrated  Surgeons  have  held  with  the  one  and  against  the  other  r; 
practice  (rf). 

[As  far  as  my  own  observation  and  experience  are  concerned  I cannot  say  that  there  : | 
is  great  encouragement  for  the  performance  of  any  operation  for  ununited  or  imper-  , 
fectly  united  fracture,  and  I think  a comparison  of  the  results  of  the  numerous  cases  » ; 
■which  have  been  variously  treated  -will  confirm  this  opinion.  The  most  favourable  r . 
cases  are  those  in  -which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  connected  by  cartilage  or  a cartilage  - : 
like  substance,  and  in  such  I should  certainly  prefer  the  introduction  of  caustic  potasL 
The  least  favourable  cases  are  those  in  -which  the  fractured  ends  have  acquired  a carti-  ■ 
laginous  covering  and  are  enclosed  in  a sort  of  synovial  capsule,  which  indicates  a total  . - 
indisposition  to  the  formation  of  callus ; and  therefore  cutting  off  the  ends,  or  scraping  i, 
off  their  thin  cartilaginous  covering,  is  a very  doubtful  proceeding,  as  union  will  com-  - . 
monly  not  occur  and  the  fractured  ends  be  re-covered,  as  in  Green’s  case.  Perh^  .. 
where  the  union  is  prevented  by  loose  pieces  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  if  :i 
these  be  removed,  union  may  take  place  ; but  that  this  is  very  uncertain  is  proved  by  t 
Mackmurdo’s  case. 

The  great  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  determining  on  the  performance  of  any  ope-  - 
ration  with  the  reasonable  hope  of  success,  is  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  distm-  - 
guishing  the  real  cause  of  the  want  of  firm  union,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  when  s 
the  fractured  part  is  exposed ; and  which  very  frequently  disproves  the  diagnosis  pre-  - 
viously  made.  I think  therefore  that  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  of  ununited  fractore  » 
in  which  operations  are  performed  that  the  Surgeon  should  fairly  warn  the  patient  of  •• 
the  great  vmcertainty  of  their  result  and  leave  him  to  determine  for  himself. — J.  F.  S.j 
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722.  The  hare-lip  is  a division  of  the  lip  upon  which  the  red  edges  are 
continued.  It  is  always  a vice  of  the  original  formation,  though  an  old 
division  of  the  lip  may  be  consequent  on  external  violence,  if  the  edges  of 

r ihe  wound  have  not  united,  but  have  skinned  over.  In  the  former  ca^e  the 
« edges  of  the  cleft  are  smooth,  and  overspread  with  a delicate  epidermis  ; in 
fthe  latter  irregular  and  callous.  The  hare-lip  is  always  in  the  upper  lip. 

I The  lip  may  be  either  partially  or  completely  cleft,  and  is  often  accompanied 
i with  a cleft  of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  ( Wolf’s  Jaw  ; Palatum  fissum, 
.;Lat. ; Wolfsrachen,  Gcerm.^ 

TJie  cleft  is  sometimes  simple ; frequently  is  there  between  its  edges  a 
larger  or  smaller  middle  piece.  Bony  processes  often  project  into  the  cleft, 
r in  adults  the  teeth  protrude  between  the  edges.  Only  when  the  hare-lip 
|is  connected  with  a cleft  in  the  bone  does  it  hinder  children  from  sucking  (1). 

II  fn  adults  the  speech,  especially  the  pronunciation  of  the  labial  letters,  is 
always  indistinct  in  hare  lip. 

[(1)  This  is  commonly  stated,  but  is  not  always  so;  the  gap  in  the  jaw  and  palate 
I of  course  is  a great  obstacle  to  sucking,  but  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  it,  and  the 
infant  manages  to  acquire  a compensation  for  a seeming  want  of  which  it  was  not 
»ware. — J.  F.  S.] 

723.  Hare-lip,  when  an  original  vice,  is  an  arrest  of  the  development  of 
;he  lip  ; as  is  wolTs  jaw,  of  that  of  the  jaw-bone.  Both  of  them  usually 

reoccur  on  the  left  side,  whilst  the  right  is  naturally  formed.  When  the  cleft 
dJ.n  the  lip  and  jaw-bone  is  double,  that  is,  running  into  each  nostril,  they 

Jire  often  separated  at  the  underpart  of  the  nasal  partition  by  a projecting 
biece  of  bone  which  contains  more  or  less  incisive  teeth  {Double  Wolf’s 
_ Taw,  doppelter  Wolfsrachen.)  In  several  cases  of  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate 
^^;he  olfactory  nerves  have  been  observed  to  be  wanting  (1). 

[(1)  I have  been  obliged  to  alter  this  paragraph  very  considerably,  as  the  descrip- 
ion  given  by  Chelius  is  very  obscure  and  not  quite  correct. — j.  f.  s. 

Pignb  (a)  has  very  properly  stated,  that  “ an  acquired  hare-lip  may  atfect  inde- 
initely  all  kinds  of  direction  and  position  ; but  that  the  congenital  form  is  always  per- 
"indicular  to  the  free  edge  of  the  lip,  and  but  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  mesial  line.”] 

724.  Hare-lip  can  only  be  cured  by  operation,  which  consists  in  removing 
he  edges  of  the  cleft  with  the  bistoury,  or  with  scissors,  and  uniting  the 
resh  cleft.  This  is  easy  in  proportion  as  the  cleft  is  simple.  If  the 
alate  be  at  the  same  time  cleft  it  frequently  closes  after  the  cure  of  the 
Ijdeft  in  the  soft  parts,  but  it  may  continue  during  the  whole  life.  Although 
I3xperience  has  shown,  that  the  operation  may  be  successful  in  very  young 
laiihildren,  it  is,  however,  best  to  delay  it  till  eight  months  (1).  Only  when 
flvolfs  jaw  is  connected  with  hare-lip,  and  the  child  cannot  suck,  may  the 
operation  be  undertaken  within  the  first  six  months  (2).  In  children  of  two 
W’ears  the  operation  may  be  delayed  till  they  have  become  intelligent.  The 
'iprevious  drawing  together  the  edges  of  the  cleft  with  sticking-plaster  or 
8C>andage,  with  a view  to  its  more  speedy  union,  is  useless  ; but  it  may  be 
^dvantageous  in  accustoming  the  child  to  the  dressing.  If  there  be  a bony 
growth  in  the  cleft  it  must,  after  the  skin  covering  it  has  been  raised,  be 
^removed  with  the  nippers,  and  the  bleeding  having  been  stanched,  the  skin 
i.  /hich  has  been  preserved  must  be  used  for  covering  the  septum.  If  the 
m ncisive  teeth  project,  they  must  be  extracted,  if  of  the  first  set ; but  if 
■n  f the  second  it  must  be  attempted  to  give  them  their  proper  direction  by 
a,oiitinued  pressure,  and  if  this  be  not  possible  they  also  must  be  ex- 

(a)  In  his  Translation  of  this  Work. 
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tracted  (3).  Previous  to  the  operation  the  child  should  he  kept  awake  a 
long  time  (4). 

[(1)  Lawrence  thinks  “ it  is  very  desirable  to  remove  the  defect  early  on  every 
account ; in  my  opinion  it  is  also  advantageous  as  respects  the  success  of  the  operation, 
that  it  should  be  performed  at  a comparative  early  period.  I should  say,  then,  that  in 
the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  month  after  birth  it  should  be  performed , at  all  events,  you 
should  perform  it  at  such  a period  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  'process  of  denti- 
tion.  There  is  often  a good  deal  of  irritation  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  which  is  the  seat  of  this  defect  at  the  time  of  teething,  so  that  it  is  desirable  yon 
should  accomplish  the  cure  before  dentition  commences,  or  put  it  off  till  after  the  child 
has  got  its  teeth ; it  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  desirable  to  perform  it  before.  It  so 
happens  that  I have  had,  at  various  times,  under  my  care  a great  number  of  cases  of 
this  kind ; I have  invariably  performed  the  operation  at  the  time  I have  mentioned,  and 
I have  not,  in  any  one  instance,  seen  an  unfavourable  result  from  it  considered  as  an 
operation,  nor  a failure  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  operation,  that  is,  the  closure  of 
the  preternatural  fissure.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  children  are  liable  to  convul- 
sions at  this  time,  and  that  a considerable  loss  of  blood  may  act  seriously  on  them,  so 
that  they  may  die  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  operation.  This  has  not  occurred  in  any 
case  that  has  come  within  my  observation.”  (p.  819.) 

Mutter  says : — “ If  called  a few  days  after  birth,  and  the  child  is  healthy,  I operate 
for  the  hare-lip  as  soon  as  possible,  believing  as  I do  that  the  earlier  the  operation  is 
performed  the  better.  Much  needless  dread  of  convulsions,  sloughings,  fevers,  &c., 
exists  in  the  minds  of  some  when  they  refer  to  operations  of  this  kind  upon  very  young 
children,  but  1 have  over  and  over  again  succeeded,  without  the  occurrence  of  an  unto- 
ward symptom,  in  infants  of  three,  four,  and  five  days  old.”  (p.  25.) 

(2)  I do  not  think  even  eight  months  is  sufficient  age  for  the  performance  of  this 
operation.  Some  Surgeons,  as  just  mentioned,  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  it  at  six  weeks 
or  a month,  or  even  at  a shorter  period  after  birth.  But  it  is  objectionable,  because  some- 
times the  child’s  crying  more  or  less  tears  the  new  adhesions,  and  an  ugly  notch  remains 
in  the  lip ; or,  what  is  still  more  important,  it  produces  dangerous  fainting  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  or  subsequent  convulsion,  which  are  only  checked  by  the  removal  of  the 
threads,  and  allow'ing  the  original  gap  to  be  reproduced.  It  should  not  therefore  be 
lightly  undertaken  in  very  young  children,  as  it  exposes  them  to  much  danger.  I 
would  never  perform  it  before  two  years  old ; but  if  [the  parents  can  be  persuaded  to 
wait  till  the  child  is  six  or  eight,  it  is  preferable,  as  the  lip  being  thicker  and  larger, 
and  the  child  being  capable  of  understanding  the  advantage  of  keeping  quiet  for  a few 
hours,  the  operation  is  more  successful,  and  a better  and  more  even  lip  is  formc*d. 

(3)  Whether  the  teeth  be  of  the  first  or  second  set,  if  they  stick  out  much,  there  is  little 
hope  of  bringing  them  into  proper  place  by  pressure,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  re- 
move them,  which  should  be  done  a day  or  two  previous  to  the  operation. 

(4)  As  to  keeping  the  child  awake  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  it  is  not 
matter  of  much  consequence  ; for  in  general  he  will  soon  drop  off  to  sleep. — J.  F.  S.] 

725.  The  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
child  is  to  be  held  by  one  assistant,  with  his  legs  between  his,  and  the  child’s 
hands  within  his.  A second  assistant  presses  the  child’s  head  against  the 
breast  of  the  former ; and  with  his  hands  placed  on  each  side  beneath  the 
jaw,  at  the  same  time  he  brings  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  somewhat  forward, 
and  compresses  the  facial  arteries.  The  liead  of  the  child  is  always  to  be 
inclined  a little  forward  (1).  If  the  lip  be  united  with  ,the  gum  it  must 
first  be  separated  to  a sufficient  extent  with  a curved  bistoury. 

Tlie  Surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  edge  of  the  cleft 
part  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  or  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
and  drawing  it  towards  him,  thrusts  the  blunt  blade  of  a strong  pair  of 
scissors  (2),  curved  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  their  outer  edge,  under  the  lip,  and 
so  high  that  the  point  reaches  above  the  angle  of  the  cleft.  lie  then  pushes 
the  scissors  a little  upwards,  and  cuts  off  lengthways  the  whole  red  jwrt 
of  the  cleft  lip.  Next,  with  the  thumb  and  linger  of  the  left  hand,  he 
takes  hold  of  the  lower  corner  of  the  right  side  of  the  cleft,  and  operates 
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• n it  in  tlie  same  manner,  with  his  hands  crossed.  Both  cuts  must  unite 
fcdosely  with  each  other  above  the  angle  of  tlie  cleft.  If  tlie  cut  be  not 
Perfected  at  once,  it  must  be  continued  in  the  same  direction,  and  without 
#r.retching  too  much  the  already  divided  part. 

'i  f(l)  The  position  of  the  child’s  head  is  a matter  of  no  slight  importance;  for  if  laid 
"l  1 the  back,  as  often  carelessly  done,  or  if  not  so  placed  as  to  favour  the  streaming  or 
° le  blood  from  the  mouth,  it  will  run  back  into  the  throat,  and  produce  violent  coughing 
od  even  choking. — j.  f.  s.  . j / 

(2)  Lawkkxce  considers  that  “ the  scissors  are  the  most  convenient  mode  (or 
rrming  the  operation  for  hare-lip)  and  that  you  will  do  it  best  with  that  kind  which 
ill-  ave  knife  edges ; * they  cut  with  great  facility,  without  bruising  the  edges  be 

I veen  the  blades,  and  such  scissors  are  the  most  convenient  for  paring  off  the  edges  of 
hare-lip.”  (p.  819.)] 

726.  In  using  the  bistoury  the  lip  should  be  fixed  upon  a piece  of  wood 
atroduced  beneath  it,  or,  still  better,  by  Beinl’s  lip-holder  (a),  of  which, 
he  one  blade  of  cork  or  wood  placed  beneath  the  lip,  is  to  be  cai  ried  so 
^igh  that  both  blades  rise  above  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  and  when  closed 
eave  about  half  a line  of  the  naturally  conditioned  skin,  together  with 
lie  red  edge  of  the  cleft,  uncovered.  The  bistoury  is  then  thrust  in  a 
Jine  above  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  and  its  edge  being  applied,  beneath,  is 
if  rawn  down  along  the  side  of  the  upper  blade,  so  that  the  whole  edge  of 

Ihe  cleft  is  cut  off.  The  second  edge  is  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  the 
;nife  being  introduced  at  the  point  where  the  first  cut  was  commenced  (1). 

[(l)  The  bistoury  is  certainly  preferable  to  scissors,  which  bruise  the  parts  they 
ivide.  But  I think  our  common  mode  of  using  it,  is  better  than  that  recommended  by 
itiTF.T.TTTs ; and  a phimosis  knife  the  most  convenient  and  the  only  instrument  required. 

The  Surgeon  should  grasp  either  corner  of  the  cleft  lip,  which  he  fancies  most  conve- 
sient,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  opposite  hand,  and  then  passing  the  point  of  the 
!;nife  behind  the  lip,  he  thrusts  it  through  about  a line  above  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  draws 
t down  till  it  has  cut  through  the  red  part  of  the  lip,  taking  care  to  cut  off  the  whole 
•iece  which,  entering  into  the  cleft,  rises  above  the  proper  level  of  the  lip,  for  unless  this 
>e  attended  to,  an  ugly  notch  remains  after  the  union  of  the  wound.  The  other  edge  is 
Ifterwards  to  be  pared  in  like  manner.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  freely  cutting  away 
he  lip,  as  the  edges  always  readily  come  together,  and  if  they  seem  to  need  any  dragging 
.t  the  upper  part,  to  effect  this  it  is  better  to  divide  the  neighbouring  membrane  of  the 
outh,  to  prevent  such  drag. — J.  F.  S.] 

727.  The  bleeding  is  generally  inconsiderable,  and  stanched  by  the 
lose  junction  of  the  fresh-made  edges,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  twisted 
mture.  For  this  purpose  gold  or  silver  needles  are  used,  with  steel 
oints,  which  can  be  removed  (1).  The  left  edge  of  the  lip  is  to  be  held 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  needle  thrust  vertically 
through  near  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and  from  three  to  five  lines  distant 
a from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  to  the  lining  membrane;  it  is  then  to  be 
i brought  horizontal,  so  that  by  pressing,  its  point  appears  near  the  edge  of 
f the  lip  in  the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  other  edge  of  the  wound  is  now 
K to  be  brought  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  that  already  pierced,  and 
' the  needle  introduced  in  the  same  direction  and  made  to  pass  through 
r;  externally.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  now  to  be  removed,  a thread 
tl  applied  around  it,  and  its  ends  drawn  down  by  an  assistant.  At  two  or 
e thr^  lines’  distance  from  the  former  a second  needle  is  to  be  introduced, 
4 whilst  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  its  point  is  pressed 
li  against  the  right  edge  of  the  wound.  If  the  cleft  be  large,  the  employ- 
ment  of  a third  or  fourth  needle  may  be  necessary.  A stout  thread  is  then 
H to  be  twisted  around  each  needle  in  form  of  00,  first  upon  the  upper  pin, 

(o)  Beobachtungen  der  Cliirurgischen  Academie  zu  Wien,  1801,  vol.  i.  pi.  ix. 
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and  then  on  tlie  others,  and  to  be  sufficiently  drawn  till  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  brought  into  close  contact.  The  ends  of  the  thread  are  to  be 
tied  in  a slip  knot ; and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  threads  sliould  regularly 
and  closely  cover  every  part  of  the  wound.  Beneath  the  ends  of  the 
needles  pieces  of  sticking  plaster  should  be  put,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting their  digging  into  the  skin.  The  union  is  to  be  supported  by  strips 
of  sticking  plaster  with  their  ends  cleft,  their  middle  being  placed  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  cleft  ends  carried  beneath  the  ears  over  the  cheeks, 
which  are  to  be  pressed  forwards,  continued  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
needles,  crossed  and  fastened  upon  the  opposite  sides. 

Dieffenbach,  instead  of  the  common  pins  for  twisting  the  threads  upon,  employs  the 
most  delicate  Karlsbad  insect-needles,  which  he  separately  envelops  in  thread,  and  cuts 
off  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  with  scissors  (2). 

As  regards  the  result  of  the  operation,  it  is  nearly  the  same  whether  the  edge  of  the 
cleft  be  removed  with  the  bistoury  or  with  scissors.  In  thick,  pufiy,  and  irregular  edge, 
the  bistoury  is  always  preferable.  The  union  of  the  cleft  by  the  twisted  suture  and 
sticking  plaster  is  most  preferable,  as  the  interrupted  sutures,  recommended  by  some,  do 
not  produce  so  close  union,  and  the  threads  easily  tear  out.  The  uniting  bandages  and 
dressings  of  Richter,  Stuckelberg,  and  others,  are  easily  displaced.  Mayor  (a) 
pierces  the  left  edge  of  the  wound  near  its  free  end  with  a needle,  which  he  introduces 
at  a right  angle  from  within  outwards,  drawing  with  it  a double  thread,  at  the  end  of 
which  a ball  of  cotton  is  attached ; by  its  pressure  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  united, 
and,  by  tying  together  the  ends  of  the  threads  upon  a ball  of  wool  put  between  them, 
the  union  is  supported  probably  as  well  as  in  the  seam  suture. 

[(1)*'“  It  has  usually  been  the  practice,”  says  Lawrence,  “ to  employ  two  hare-lip 
pins,  (consisting  of  a hollow  silver  cylinder  with  a steel  point,)  and  to  put  one  just  at 
the  point  where  the  red  part  of  the  lip  joins  the  external  integuments,  and  another  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  ; but  in  performing  the  operation  on  the  young  subject  at 
the  age  I have  mentioned,  and  I have  always  performed  it  thus  early,  I have  invariably 
found  it  sufficient  to  use  a single  hare-lip  pin,  introducing  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
fissure,  near  the  red  portion  of  the  lip,  and  to  irnite  the  wound  at  the  upper  angle  with 
a simple  suture.  * • * Having  introduced  the  pin,  I take  out  with  the  forceps  the 
steel  point,  the  silver  part  only  being  left  in  its  situation.  • ♦ * Then  having  secured 
the  pin  with  two  or  three  turns  of  the  silk,  you  can  put  in  the  simple  suture.  * * * 
You  do  not  put  anything  further  over  the  wound,  there  is  nothing  wanted,  in  fact ; yon 
leave  the  wound,  and  find  that  you  can  remove  the  pin  and  cut  out  the  simple  ligature 
placed  above  it,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  you  will  usually  find  the  fissure  com- 
pletely united.”  (pp.  819,  20.) 

(2)  The  thin  insect-pins  recommended  by  Dieffenbach  are  much  the  best  kind  of 
pin  for  this  operation ; and  the  thinner  they  are,  if  they  will  only  bear  the  necessary 
pressure  for  their  introduction,  the  better,  as  they  leave  a proportionally  smaller  scar. 
I generally  use  three  pins.  The  application  of  strips  of  sticking  plaster  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  irksome. — J.  F.  S.] 

728.  After  the  operation  the  child  is  to  be  laid  a little  on  one  side,  and 
attention  paid  to  the  continuance  of  the  bleeding  (1)  ; he  should  be  soothed 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  food  should  be  given  only  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  If  he  cry  much,  some  syrupiis  opiatus  should  be  given.  The 
dressings  must  be  cleaned  daily  with  luke-warm  water  from  the  mucus 
flowing  from  the  nose,  and  the  needles  smeared  with  oil.  On  the  fourth 
day,  after  having  removed  the  plaster  and  cleansed  and  oiled  the  needles, 
they  are  to  be  removed,  the  upper  first,  and  afterwards  the  lower,  during 
which  the  lip  is  to  be  held  together  Yvith  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
sticking  plaster  must  be  applied  till  the  wound  is  perfectly  consolidated  (2). 

[(1)  Bleeding  after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  applied  and  fixed  with  the 
pins  and  threads  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ; indeed  I have  never  known  it 
no  plaster  should  be  used,  scabs  very  quickly  form  on  the  wound  and  about  the  threads, 

(o)  Nouvean  Point  de  suture  pour  I'opcration  du  Bee  de  UJvre  ; in  Qaiette  Mcdicalc  de  Paris. 
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i Yhich  are  best  left  alone.  If  there  be  any  oozing,  or  if  drivelling  from  the  nose,  it  may 
je  gently  mopped  witli  a piece  of  soft  linen,  but  as  little  as  possible. 

(■>)  The  time  recommended  by  Chelids  for  leaving  the  pins  in  is  too  long ; thiity 
tor  forty  honvs  at  the  utmost  is  amply  sufficient,  and  sometimes  even  less ; for  so  soon  as 
ous  is  observed  about  the  needles  it  is  proper  they  should  be  withdrawn,  as  ey^  n 

(cease  to  be  of  use,  and  only  cause  irritation;  and  this  occurs  more  or  less  quic  y 

(according  to  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  „ j.,  j 

i In  removing  the  pins  it  is  best  to  draw  them  gently  through  each  coil  of  Aread  with 
i|  I pair  of  stout  dressing  forceps,  supporting  the  wound  at  the  same  time  with  the  fmger 

ii  ind  thumb ; and  after  their  withdrawal  the  thread  should  be  gently  puffied  off  with  the 
(dnger-nail  or  with  a probe.  The  upper  two  pins  and  threads  should  be  first  removed, 
J ind  a long  strip  of  plaster  carried  across  the  lip  from  ear  to  ear,  which  done,  the  lower 
(bin  and  thread  are  to  be  taken  away.  The  plaster  may  be  reapplied  two  or  three  times 
^ daily  or  every  second  day,  but  its  use  is  rather  precautionary  than  necessary.  J.  F.  S.J 

729.  If  much  inflammation  of  the  wound  occur  after  the  operation,  the 
^hreatis,  if  too  tightly  drawn,  must  be  loosened,  and  lead  wash  applied. 
» Cramps  and  convulsions  require  narcotic  remedies.  If  the  needles  tear  out, 
rjihe  union  must  be  again  restored  by  the  twisted  or  interrupted  suture  (1)  ; 
or  if  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft  be  partial,  the  union  must  be 
assisted  by  the  continued  application  of  sticking  plaster.  This  is,  indeed, 
best  in  the  first  instance,  because  the  needles  introduced  through  the  in- 

5 ■flamed  edges  of  the  wound  again  tear  out.  The  needles  are  most  certainly 
prevented  tearing  out  if  they  are  passed  in  and  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
® wound,  and  not  left  in  more  than  three  days. 

Van  Onzenort’s  advice  is  to  pass  the  needle  on  each  side  of  the  wound  through 
-(pieces  of  leather,  to  prevent  the  tearing  away. 

l)  [(1)  If  the  needles  tear  out,  an  accident  which  I have  never  known  to  occur,  I think 
«it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reintroduce  them,  as  there  could  be  no  more  probability  of 
^bunion  occurring  than  in  a torn  wound,  and  their  presence  would  therefore  only  increase 

fie  irritation.  It  would  therefore  be  best  to  leave  the  parts  alone,  and  to  repeat  the 
peration  at  a future  opportunity. — J.  F.  S.] 

730.  In  double  hare-lip,  when  the  middle  piece  is  sound  and  large,  the 
^ijjedges  on  both  its  sides  must  be  pared  and  the  needle  passed  through  the 
•ijedges  of  both  cleft  and  middle  piece ; but  if  it  be  small  and  crumpled  it 
i^must  be  removed.  If  the  cleft  pass  into  the  nostril,  the  lip  must  be 
i^separated  from  the  gum  equally  high,  the  upper  part  of  the  cleft  freely 

rared,  and  the  upper  needle  introduced  as  high  as  possible  (a). 

731.  Nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  union  of  the  cleft  in  the 
if  hard  palate.  It  has  been  recommended  to  make  continued  pressure  on 
iljboth  upper  jaw-bones  with  a stirrup-like  apparatus  (1).  If  nature  do  not 
Inclose  these  clefts,  the  inconvenience  may  be  diminished  (6)  by  a sponge  in- 
ijtoroduced  into  it  and  fastened  upon  a silver  or  leather  plate. 

!)(  [(1)  Mutter,  who  advocates  early  operating  on  cases  of  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate 

dtmentions,  among  the  advantages  of  so  doing,  that  “ the  influence  exerted  by  the  pressure 
i«f  the  cheeks  and  lips  upon  the  maxillary  bones  is  sometimes  sufficient  of  itself  to  eause 
»Ean  entire  closure  of  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate.  We  have  thus,  when  the  patient 
I'B^ows  up,  only  the  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  to  contend  with.”  * * * After  the  lip  has  en- 
?l  tirely  healed,  I have  derived  much  advantage  from  causing  the  nurse  to  introduce  her 
ts-jfinger  and  thumb  as  far  as  possible  into  the  mouth  between  the  cheeks  and  alveolar  pro- 
•iytcesses,  and  make  lateral  pressure  upon  the  latter  several  times  a day.  I have  also 
■i  resorted,  in  very  bad  cases,  to  a small  silver  clamp,  composed  of  two  flat  blades  and  a 
regulating  screw.  The  blades  being  properly  adjusted,  one  upon  each  side,  the  screw  is 
■j  gently  turned  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  pressure.  If  called  to  a child  a 
■(  few  years  old,  affected  with  hare-lip  and  a cleft  palate,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and 
h should  operate  on  the  lip  at  once.  Even  in  these  cases  I have  seen  quite  a wide  cleft 
>■  closed  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  aided  by  the  silver  elamp.”  (p.  26.) 


(o)  Frobisp’s  chirurgische  Kupertafeln,  pi. 


■I'.ccxxv.  ccxxvi. 


(a)  Dieffenbaoh’s 
literarische  Annalen,  July,  1827. 
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METTAUER’S  OPERATION 


(2)  As  to  the  use  of  obturators,  I think  Mutter’s  observations  are -well  worthy  atten- 
tion. “ It  is  highly  improper  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  ca.ses  of  the  defect  in  young 
children,  to  use  an  obturator  fastened  by  means  of  a spon/je,  as  the  foreign  body  effectually 
prevents  the  closure  of  the  opening.  An  artificial  palate,  fastened  to  the  teeth  or  gunji, 
by  preventing  the  passage  of  food  into  the  nostrils,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  as  well  as  a source  of  decided  comfort  to  the  patient.”  (p.  27.) 


Operation  for  Cleft  in  the  Hard  Palate. 

Mettaher  has  proposed  and  practised  successfully,  as  has  also  Mutter,  a mode  of 
Staphyloplasty  by  granulation,  as  the  latter  calls  it,  in  cases  “ where  there  is  a separation 
of  the  margins  (of  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate)  to  an  extent  which  will  notallow  them 
to  be  approximated.  * * * The  first  operation  contrived  by  us  in  a case  of  this  descrip, 
tion,  consisted  of  a series  of  incisions  more  or  less  extensive,  formed  exterior  to  the 
margins  of  the  cleft  and  parallel  with  them,  extending  from  the  faucial  to  the  naaal 
surface  on  both  sides.  These  incisions  being  designed  as  granulating  surfaces,  were  not 
allowed  to  re-unite  by  the  first  intention,  but  kept  apart  by  interposing  between  them 
small  portions  of  buckskin  or  soft  sponge,  there  to  remain  until  suppuration  should  he 
well  established  and  then  to  be  removed.  Incising  from  the  supporting  portions  of  the 
lips  of  the  cleft  a belt  more  or  less  wide  and  supported  at  each  extremity  by  the  natural 
continuity  of  the  textures  through  which  they  may  be  nourished  by  blood,  enables  us  to 
create  an  extensive  surface  for  eliciting  and  rearing  of  granulations  without  the  least 
hazard  or  danger  of  disorganizing  the  parts  separated  or  their  respective  lips.  In  this 
condition  they  take  on  inflammation,  which  speedily  terminates  in  suppuration ; and 
granulations  soon  sprouting  out  from  these  newly  created  surfaces,  fill  up  the  incisions 
by  which  they  are  separated,  and  thus  widen  the  lips  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The 
first  incisions  are  to  be  most  extensive ; and  as  the  lips  are  expanded  they  should  he 
less  so,  or  the  cicatrices  may  ulcerate  or  become  disorganized  and  slough.  The  newly- 
formed  parts  cannot  be  safely  incised  until  perfectly  organized.  It  would  be  most  safe 
to  perform  the  succeeding  sections  exterior  to  the  cicatrices  and  in  the  original  texturei, 
as  they  granulate  most  readily  and  freely,  and  are  not  liable  to  ulcerate  or  slough. 
Should  the  parts  be  deficient  in  length,  the  method  which  we  have  been  describing  may 
be  employed  in  a transverse  direction  guided  by  the  views  just  submitted,  but  not  to 
divide  the  tensor  yjaZotf  muscle.  * * * Cures  by  this  method  must  necessarily  be  tedious, 
and  the  time  required  for  their  accomplishment  more  or  less  protracted,  as  the  oases  are 
distinguished  by  fissures  of  greater  or  less  extent,  or  lips  thin  or  the  reverse.”  He  there- 
fore proposes  another  more  expeditious  operation,  which  “ consists  in  making  the  sections 
of  the  lips  of  the  cleft  oblique  instead  of  perpendicular,  as  in  the  preceding  operation ; 
and  as  it  were  to  divide  or  split  them,  so  as  to  separate  the  nasal  from  the  faucial  por- 
tions of  the  lips.  This  method  unites  the  advantages  of  the  flap  and  granulating  process. 

# *■  * 'p)jg  Surgeon  commences  the  operation  by  denuding  the  margins  of  the_  lips  of 
the  fissure,  as  already  described.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  ceases,  an  incision  is  to  be 
commenced  in  one  of  the  lips,  a little  exterior  to  its  margin  and  a few  lines  anterior  to 
its  uvulal  verge.  The  marginal  incision  on  the  faucial  surface  should  commence  nearly 
a line  and  a half  or  two  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  lip.  At  this  point,  the  knife  is  to 
be  inserted  and  directed  in  such  a manner  as  to  cut  the  lip  obliquely  from  a line  con- 
tinued from  the  point  of  its  insertion  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  lip  to  the  angle, 
to  another  line  passing  in  or  near  the  base  of  it  on  its  nasal  surface,  thus  forming  me 
section  in  the  diagonal  between  these  points  of  the  faucial  and  nasal  surfaces  of  the  hp® 
of  the  cleft.  * * * It  will  always  be  found  most  convenient  to  dissect  from  die  uvula 
upwards,  as  by  that  means  the  blood,  which  otherwise  might  essentially  perplex  and 
embarrass  that  step,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  avoided.  These  incisions  should  always 
extend  a few  lines  above  the  angle,  and  must  never  be  carried  nearer  than  two  or  thn-e 
to  the  uvulal  margin  of  the  lip  of  the  cleft.”  The  section  of  the  opposite  lip  is 
performed  in  the  same  way,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  from  the  first  has  ceased.  “ The 
ligatures  must  be  now  introduced,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  or  the  lips  mav 
become  so  tender  as  to  render  their  application  exceedingly  painful ; and  should 
time  be  delayed,  even  dangerous.  For  this  purpose  the  canulated  needle-porte, 

as  already  directed,  should  be  employed.  * * * The  sutures  are  in  these  ca.ses  to  be 
inserted  a little  interior  to  the  margins  of  the  labial  cuts  on  their  faucial  surface,  so  as 
to  permit  a belt  of  the  natural  covering  of  each  lip  of  the  cleft  to  be  interposed  between 
the  denuded  margins  and  the  incisions,  and  embraced  by  the  noose  of  each  of  the  sutui^ 

* * * Under  no  circumstances  wdll  it  be  prudent  to  begin  the  insertion  of 

of  the  lips  elsewhere  than  at  the  angle  of  the  cleft.  Although  we  have  described  tJii 
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)J  motle  of  operating  for  cleft  palate,  as  if  executed  upon  the  lips  of  the  fissure  their  -whole 
h length,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  -sve  advise  the  measure  in  every  case.  On  the  contrary, 
/«thi?-will  seldom  be  safe,  especially  when  the  fissure  is  very  extensive.  The  sections 
vmay  be  formed  as  we  have  described  them,  the  whole  length  of  the  lips  of  the  cleft,  but 
ivit  will  not  be  safe  to  attempt  to  insert  ligatures,  at  the  first  operation,  to  more  than  a 
frithird  or  half  of  the  margins  thus  incised.  * * * After  the  margins  of  the  denuded  and 
:i^iucised  lips  have  been  approximated  and  firmly  united  at  the  median  line  of  their  contact, 
; ! and  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  subsidence  of  the  several  traumatic,  irritative 
^aud  iufiammatory  movements,  as  well  as  for  the  consolidation  of  the  union  of  the  parts 
ifrinvolved  in  the  operation,  the  remainder  of  the  cleft  may  be  closed  in  the  same  manner, 
^ only  extending  the  diagonal  section  now  quite  through  the  uvulal  margins,  which,  after 
Vithey  are  approximated  in  the  line  of  the  fissnre  by  the  suture,  but  not  confined  in  close 
contiict,  may  themselves  have  sutures  applied  on  their  posterior  margins,  merely  to  pre- 
^vent  the  displacement  of  tlie  cut  edges,  and  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  contact  as  far  as  they 
are  opposed  to  or  overlap  each  other.  * * * This  operation  will  be  equally  applicable 
iC'when  the  fissure  extends  entirely  through  the  palatine  and  alveolar  processes  of  the 
!$j)  superior  maxillary  bone,  with  or  without  a division  of  the  lip,  and  when  the  margins  of 
•j^  the  cleft,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  are  permanently  separated.  But  when  the  lip  is  in- 

1*  volved  and  the  case  complicated  with  hare-lip,  staphyloraphy  as  well  as  the  operation 
^ifor  this  last  infirmity,  will  be  demanded.  In  such  a complication  the  long  cleft  must 
'be  first  connected,  as  the  parts  then  will  be  more  easy  of  access  to  the  operator,  and  the 
'Operation  more  easily  executed  while  the  division  of  the  lip  remains  open ; after  the  long 
cleft  is  closed,  the  operation  for  hare  lip  may  be  performed  at  once,  or  after  the  cure  of 
the  fissure  is  perfected.  * * * As  soon  as  the  union  between  the  lips  has  become  firm 
the  sutures  may  be  cut  away ; generally  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  first  nearest  the 
angle  may  be  removed ; and  on  alternate  days,  as  shall  be  found  safe,  the  remainder 
may  be  removed.”  (p.  325-31.) 

In  a case  of  chronic  mercurial  disease  in  which  there  was  an  oval  opening  three- 
rft  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
^ roof  of  the  mouth,  through  which  the  finger  might  be  readily  passed  into  the  nostril  of 
i £ the  same  side,  hut  in  which  the  velum  palati  was  barely  involved.  Mutter  successfully 
S t practised  Warren’s  “ operation  of  sliding  the  flap  modified  so  as  to  embrace  the  opera- 
i tion  by  granulation  of  Mettauer.”  * # With  a small  thin'  convex-edged  bistoury 

■i  he  made  a crescentic  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  down,  in  fact,  to  the 
1 bone,  commencing  the  incision  nearly  opposite  the  superior  extremity  of  the  opening, 
and  continuing  it  until  it  reached  a point  nearly  opposite  its  inferior.  A strip  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  about  three  lines  and  a half  in  breadth,  was  thus  separated,  except  at 
its  extremities,  from  the  adjacent  parts.  A similar  incision  was  then  made  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  lips  of  the  little  wound  were  then  detached  from  the  subjacent  bone 
to  the  extent  of  one  line  on  each  side,  and  then  folded,  as  it  were,  upon  themselves,  thus 
leaving  a gutter,  into  which  he  inserted  a small  cylinder  of  soft  buckskin.  * * * ln_ 
flammation  followed  by  suppuration  speedily  supervened,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
cylinder,  seventy-two  hours  after  its  introduction,  a fine  crop  of  healthy  granulations 
was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound ; these  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  soon 
filled  up  the  space  between  the  lips  of  the  incisions,  rendering  the  introduction  of  any 
foreign  body  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  needless.  In  six  days  after  the  first 
operation,  and  when  the  granulations  were  in  full  vigour,  I performed  the  second  series 
of  incisions,  which  were  carried  between  the  extremities  of  the  other  two,  aud  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  In  six  days  from  the  execution  of  this  second  operation  I 
found  the  opening  in  the  palate  surrounded  by  a strip  of  granulations,  and  in  a proper 
condition  for  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  step  in  the  whole  attempt,  the  detach- 
ment and  approximation  of  the  flaps.  * * * I commenced  by  detaching  the  mucous 
membrane  all  around,  dissecting  from  the  margins  out  to  the  granulations,  which  being 
very  yielding,  allowed  me  without  difficulty  to  bring  the  flaps  together  at  or  near  the 
ti  centre  of  the  opening.  To  accomplish  this  a pair  of  small  forceps  was  employed,  and 
U wlule  the  flap  was  held  teuse  by  an  assistant,  I passed  the  ligature  first  through  the 
flap  on  the  left  side,  at  its  centre  and  about  a line  from  its  edge,  and  then  allowing  that 
to  escape  from  the  forceps,  the  opposite  one  was  made  tense  and  the  ligature  passed 
ut  through  It  at  a point  directly  opposite  the  little  wound  in  the  other;  the  ligature  was 
. then  tied,  and  the  flap  above,  or  that  next  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  brought  into 
' . the  concavity  formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  two  lateral  flaps,  and  attached  by  a 
/ n brought  to  its  proper  position,  and  there 

nem  Dy  similar  stitches.  The  opening  in  the  palate  was  thus  completely  covered  in. 
he  usual  after-treatment  was  pursued,  and  in  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  last 
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operation  my  patient  was  perfectly  relieved  of  every  vestige  of  his  deformity.  Tl» 
ligatures  were  cut  away  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  day,  and  nothing  of  con^'quenn* 
occurred  during  the  period  of  confinement.”  (pp.  21,  2.)  ^ 


III.— OF  THE  CLEFT  IN  THE  SOFT  PALATE. 

(Fissura  Palati  Mollis,  Lat. ; Spalte  im  weiclien  Gaumen,  Germ. ; Division  du  Voile  da 

Palais,  Fr.) 

Ghaefe,  Die  Gaumen-Naht,  ein  neuentdecktes  Mittel  gegen  angebome  Fehler  der 
Sprache ; in  Joum.  fur  Chirurg.  und  Aungenheilk.,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  and  p.  556. 

Stephenson,  Dissert,  de  Velosynthesi.  Edinb.,  1820. 

Doniges,  De  variis  uranoraphes  methodis  Aphorismi.  Berol.,  1824.  8vo. 

Ebel,  Beitmge  zur  Gaumen-Naht ; in  v.  Graefe  and  v.  Walther’s  Journal,  vol  vL 
part  i.  p.  79. 

Wernecke,  Ueber  die  Gaumen-Naht;  ib.,  p.  102. 

Roux,  Me'moire  sur  la  Staphyloraphie,  ou  Suture  du  Voile  du  Palais.  Paris  1825 
8vo.  ’ 

Dieffenbach,  Vergleichonde  anatomische  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Gaumen-Segd* 
in  Hecker’s  literarischen  Annalen. — Beitrage  zur  Gaumen-Naht;  ib.,  Febr  182«’ 
p.  145;  July,  1827,  p.  343.  ’ ’ 

ScHWERDT,  F.,  Die  Gaumen-Naht;  a description  of  all  the  various  methods  and 
the  instruments  known  to  have  been  used  in,  up  to  the  present  time;  with  a prefece  by 
V.  Graefe  and  four  copper-plates.  Berlin,  1829.  4to. 

Velpeau,  Nouveaux  Siemens  de  Medecine  Operatoire.  Paris,  1832.  8vo. 

Hosack,  A.,  Memoir  of  Staphyloraphy ; with  cases  and  description  of  the  instru- 
ments requisite  for  the  operation.  New  York,  1833. 

MiiTTER,  Thomas  D.,  M.D.,  A Report  on  the  Operations  for  Fissures  of  the  Palatine 
Vault.  Philadelphia,  1843.  8vo. 


732.  The  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  occurs,  not  very  unfrequently,  as  an 
original  vicious  formation,  confined  often  merely  to  the  uvula,  which  is 
then  bifid,  or  including  the  whole  soft  palate.  It  is  often  also  connected 
with  a cleft  of  larger  or  smaller  size  in  the  hard  palate,  and  also  with 
hare-lip.  The  consequences  of  this  misformation  in  early  life,  are  great 
difficulty  or  complete  incapability  of  sucking,  especially  in  the  horizontal 
posture.  The  bringing  up  of  such  children  is,  therefore,  often  accompanied 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  suckling  being  only  possible  when  the  child 
is  held  quite  upright,  and  when  the  flow  of  the  milk  is  assisted  by  pressure 
on  the  breast,  or  the  food  is  in  this  position  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mouth, 
in  very  small  quantities  at  a time.  The  consequences  of  this  misformation 
are  manifested  at  a later  period  of  life,  by  its  interference  with  the  speech, 
which  is  more  or  less  indistinct  and  unpleasant.  The  person  so  affected 
cannot  blow  out  air  from  the  mouth  with  any  force ; and  fluids  cannot 
be  swallowed  in  the  horizontal  position  without  great  difficulty. 

733.  Artificial  palates,  such  as  are  employed  in  cleft  of  the  hard  palate, 
are  ordinarily  useless  in  this  ailment ; because  they  always  produce  the 
same  interference  in  the  articulation  of  tones ; but  very  carefully  made 
elastic  obturators  may  in  some  degree  lessen  the  difficulty  (a)  ; their  use, 
therefore,  may  be  permitted  in  those  cases  in  which  the  union  of  the  cleft 
does  not  succeed,  or  is  especially  impracticable  {b).  The  cure  can  be 


(a)  GeaKfe's  artificial  palate-curtain  ; in  liisand 
Walthek’s  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  655. 

Snell,  J.,  Observations  on  the  history,  use,  and 
construction  of  Obturators  or  Artificial  Palates,  il- 


lustrated by  cases  of  recent  improvement. 
don.  Second  Edition,  1828. 

(6)  ForhowlitUe  benefit  is  obtained  ftom  them^ 
Dieffenbach  in  Rust’s  Magaiin,vol.  xxix.p.w*- 
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. effected  only  by  the  union  of  the  cleft  after  previous  paring  of  the  edges. 
i.lThis  operation,  (^Gaumen-Nahl,  Germ.;  Staphyloraphy , Kyanoraphy, 
,•<  Uranoraphy,  Uraniskorap/iy,)  first  proposed  by  Graefe,  and  performed 
j in  the  year  1816,  is  in  itself  of  no  great  importance,  but,  on  account  ol 
t the  difficulties  in  its  performance,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations. 
,I  The  more  full,  and  the  less  apart  the  edges  of  the  cleft  are,  and  the  less 
n they  are  stretched,  the  more  complete  is  usually  the  result  of  the  opera- 
(I  tion.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  a cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  the  perfect 
)i  union  of  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  is  but  rarely  effected  ; most  commonly 
< the  operation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  operation  should  not  be 
h performed  on  children,  but  only  in  adults.  Staphyloraphy  may  be  also 
^ employed  in  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  soft  palate  than  congenital 
I clefts  ; as,  for  instance,  in  wounds  («),  and  in  the  division  produced  by 
l<  syphilitic  ulcers  and  tlie  like. 

J Ebel’s  advice  is  to  prepare  the  patient  for  this  operation  by  frequent  dabbings,  and 
» brushings  of  the  palate  curtain,  by  pressing  down  the  tongue  and  the  like  for  the 
ff  purpose  of  accustoming  these  parts  to  irritation.  Gkaefe’s  proposition  is  to  excite 
ft  .active  inflammation  and  superficial  suppuration,  by  frequently  touching  with  concen- 
j)  trated  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  parts  lying  near  the  cleft  in  the  palate  curtain,  in 
9 order  to  render  them  fitter  for  union,  by  altering  their  tissue  if  it  be  too  open,  too  soft, 
I too  full  of  the  juices,  too  muco-membranous  (d). 


734.  The  operation  of  Staphyloraphy,  for  the  performance  of  which 
so  many  different,  and  some  extremely  complicated  and  unsuitable,  modes 
have  been  proposed,  is  most  simply  and  suitably  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — The  patient  being  placed  opposite  a good  light,  the  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  tongue  well  depressed  by  the  patient’s  own  efforts  ; 
or  the  mouth  kept  open  with  a piece  of  cork  introduced  between  the 
hinder  grinding  teeth,  and  the  tongue  depressed  by  an  assistant  with  a 
simple  spatula,  half  a line  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  edge  of  the  cleft 
is  to  be  caught  hold  of  with  a pair  of  sufficiently  long  hooked  forceps, 
gently  drawn  out,  and  a lancet-shaped  cataract  knife  is  to  be  thrust  near 
the  forceps  through  the  edge  of  the  cleft.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  sawed 
from  below  upwards,  and  a strip  as  wide  as  a straw  separated  up  to  the 
angle  of  the  cleft.  And,  lastly,  the  little  part  where  the  forceps  have 
been  applied  is  to  be  cut  off  from  above  downwards.  In  the  same  manner 
the  opposite  side  is  to  be  treated,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  that,  at 
the  angle  of  the  cleft,  both  cuts  are  very  close,  and  joining  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  edges  be  everywhere  equal.  The 
patient  is  then  to  be  left  quite  quiet,  and  may  frequently  gargle  with 
cold  water,  by  which  the  slight  bleeding  is  easily  stopped,  and  the  viscid 
mucus  got  rid  of. 

[The  operation  of  staphyloraphy  appears  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Le 
Monnier,  and  is  thus  mentioned  by  Robert  (c)  : — “ A child  had  the  palate  cleft  from 
the  velum  to  the  incisive  teeth.  M.  Le  Monnier,  a very  clever  dentist,  attempted  with 
success  to  re-unite  the  two  edges  of  the  cleft,  first  making  several  points  of  suture  to  hold 
them  together,  and  then  refreshing  them  with  a cutting  instrument.  Inflammation 
ensued,  terminated  in  suppuration,  and  was  followed  by  union  of  the  two  lips  of  the 

artificial  wound.  The  child  was  perfectly  cured.”  Upon  which  Velpeau  observes  ; 

“ A child,  a cleft,  the  suture,  the  refreshing,  the  cure,  everything,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what vague  expressions  of  Robert,  scarcely  permits  us  to  doubt  that  this  dentist  truly 
had  recourse  to  staphyloraphy,  and  not  to  the  suture  of  a simple  perforation  of  the 
palatine  vault.”  He  also  mentions,  that  “in  1813  experiments  upon  the  dead  body 
were  made  by  Colombe,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  repeating  them  on  a patient  in 
1815,  who,  however,  refused.”  (p.  573.)] 


, Fkbieb  ; in  Revue  Med.,  1823,  July,  p.  245. 
(0)  ScHWEBDT,  above  cited,  vol.  ix. 


(c)  Meraoires  sur  difFerents  objets  de  Medecine. 
Paris,  1764. 
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For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  mouth  open  and  pressing  down  the  tongue,  artificial 
means,  as  the  introduction  of  cork  between  the  back  teeth,  Suchet’s  katagoglos  (a) 
as  Avell  as  the  introduction  of  a blunt  hook  at  the  corner  of  tlie  mouth,  are  superHuouj.  , ' 

and  the  depression  of  the  tongue  witli  a spatula  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as 
thereby  choking  is  only  more  provoked.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  patient  is  fully 
sufficient.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  during  the  operation  the  patient  is  to  be 
often  allowed  rest  and  the  mouth  rinsed  with  cold  water,  partly  to  stanch  the  bleeding, 
and  partly  for  the  removal  of  the  mucus  hanging  about.  The  refreshing  of  the  edges  of 
the  cleft  from  below  upwards  in  the  way  proposed,  is  more  certain  than  from  above 
downwards,  because  the  flowing  of  the  blood  does  not  interfere  with  the  direction  of 
the  knife. 

According  to  Graefe’s  original  proposal,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  should  be  brought  i 
into  a suitable  condition  for  union,  by  removal  with  a chisel-like  instrument,  furnished 
with  a counter-hold,  or  by  touching  them  with  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  caustic 
potash,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  like.  Subsequently,  when  this  operation  had  j 

been  performed  by  others  in  a more  simple  manner,  Graefe  also  employed  for  the  ' 

removal  of  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  a pair  of  curved  forceps  and  a narrow  knife,  which  he  ^ 

carried  from  above  downwards.  Roux,  who  commenced  with  the  introduction  of  ! 

the  threads,  then  laid  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  one  edge  of  the  cleft  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
drew  it  out,  and  cut  it  otf  with  a straight  button-ended  bistoury,  sawing  it  from  below  ; 

upwards.  Ebel  (i)  also  and  Krimer  (c)  use  a pair  of  forceps  and  a simple  knife,  . 

directing  it  from  below  upwards.  Dieffenbach  (d)  freshens  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
with  a bistoury,  laying  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  cleft  with  a hook,  and  cuts  off  a straw's  i 
breadth  with  the  bistoury,  directed  from  below  upwards.  Berard  (e)  makes  his 
incision  from  below  upwards.  Alcock  (/)  used  the  fine  scissors,  which  Roux  also  ; 
partially  employed,  in  a bent  form,  in  his  later  operations. 


735.  For  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  raw  edges,  a thread  is  to  be  used, 
on  which  two  straight  needles  are  threaded  ; each  needle  is  to  be  held  with 
a needle-holder,  and  thrust  through,  the  edge  of  the  cleft  being  fixed  with 
a pair  of  forceps,  from  behind  forward,  at  three  and  a half  to  four  lines 
distance  from  the  edge  ; the  point  of  the  needle  is  now  to  be  taken  hold  of 
with  the  forceps  which  had  hitherto  held  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  and  drawn 
out  together  with  the  thread.  The  other  edge  of  the  cleft  is  to  be  simi- 
larly treated.  The  number  of  stitches  which  are  thus  to  be  introduced, 
differs  according  to  the  size  of  the  cleft.  If  the  uvula  be  completely  cleft, 
then  from  three  to  four  stitcljes  are  necessary,  and  the  upper  must  always 
be  first  put  in.  After  the  patient  has  been  allowed  a little  rest,  and  cleared 
his  mouth  with  water  from  blood  and  mucus,  the  threads  must  be  tied 
together  by  means  of  the  extended  forefinger  against  the  wound,  first  with 
a surgical,  and  afterwards  with  a common  knot,  and  cut  off  close  to  the 
knots. 

Various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  for  bringing  the  cleft  together. 
Graefe’s  hook-like  needles,  and  the  threading  of  the  two  ends  of  the  suture  into  the 
lateral  openings  of  a canula  placed  on  the  palate,  and  when  the  threads  have  been  suf- 
ficiently tightened,  is  closed  by  means  of  a screw.  Subsequently  he  employed  nearly 
straight  needles,  and  tied  the  threads  (which  were  black  and  soaked  with  oil)  in  a sur- 
gical and  afterwards  in  a simple  knot  (g).  Roux  used  needles  of  a small  curve  and  a 
needle-holder,  and  tied  the  threads  together  in  two  simple  knots,  in  which  the  first  is 
held  with  forceps  till  the  second  is  looped,  so  that  it  may  not  meanwhile  give  ^y- 
Ebel  (Ji)  employs  for  the  sewing,  short,  straight,  double-edged  needles,  and  a needle. 
Doniges  proposes  a long  needle,  like  an  aneurismal  needle,  with  a very  sudden  curw,  a 
sharp  point  having  an  eye  immediately  behind  it  and  the  stem  fixed  in  a handle  bent 
down,  for  convenience,  like  the  handle  of  a gorget.  The  needle  threaded,  is  passed  from 
behind  through  either  edge  of  the  cleft,  and  the  end  of  the  thread  on  the  inside  of  tne 


(o)  Journal  complement,  du  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Medicale.s,  November,  1S22. 

(6)  Above  cited,  p.  80. 

ic)  In  Ukaefe  und  Wai.theb’s  Journal,  vol.  x. 

p.  622. 

Above  cited,  Feb.,  1826. 


In  Schmidt’s  Jalirbucher,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ni. 
( /■)  Transactions  of  .\potherarics  and 
Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales. 

(j)  ScHWEBDT,  above  cited,  and  in  (jEaSF 
Journal,  vol.x.  p.  371. 

(A)  Above  cited. 
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.1  cedle  curve,  being  caught  with  a hook  or  forceps,  is  drawn  forwards  and  completely 
arough ; tlie  needle  itself  still  unthreaded,  is.then  drawn  back,  its  point  caiTied  behind 
i:  he  other  edge,  and  having  been  thrust  through,  the  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  needle 
-I  :urve  is  drawn  forwards  out  of  the  needle-eye,  which  being  thus  set  at  liberty  the  needle 
) 5 withdrawn  entirely,  the  tlireads  passed  through  each  other  and  tied,  by  thrusting  down 
■i  -etween  them  a little  plate  six  lines  long,  with  a notch  at  each  end  for  the  threads  to 
ii  .un  in,  two  lines  broad,  and  fixed  on  a stem  four  inches  long,  with  a handle.  Warren  (a) 
-j  iroceeded  in  a similar  manner,  not  only  in  the  case  he  describes,  but  also  in  another  on 
fi  vhich  he  operated  some  years  previously.  “ The  principal  difficulty  he  met  with  in 
u his  operation  was  in  disentangling  the  ligature  from  the  hook  after  it  had  perforated 
•c  he  palate,  and  he  therefore  proposed  a curved  needle  with  a movable  point,  which  after 
a laving  been  passed  through  the  soft  palate,  can  be  separated  from  the  stem,  unthreaded, 
(I  nd  having  been  refixcd  and  rethreaded  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  thread,  is  passed 
fl  hrough  the  other  edge  of  the  palate,  and  separated  from  the  stem  as  before.  As  to  the 
sj  Ejections  to  this  treatment,  see  Schmidt  (b).  Wernecke  used  a needle  with  an  eye 
d n front,  and  a whalebone  handle.  (Lesenberg’s  (c)  needle  is  similar  to  that  of 
■t.  Ooniges,  but  its  point]  can  be  covered  with  a guard.  Krimer  (d)  also  uses  a similar 
4 leedle,  which  can  be  closed. 

^ The  instruments  for  drawing  the  knot  have  also  been  varied  by  the  above-mentioned 
il  iractitioners.  Wernecke  carried  the  knot  up  to  the  palate  with  two  small  grooved 
9 irobes,  and  cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  thread.  Ebel  used  small  tubes,  and  Doniges  the 
il  ipecial  knot-tier,  already  mentioned. 

t Dieffenb.ach  by  means  of  a nearly  straight  needle,  into  the  hinder  hollow  part 'of 
1;  vhich  a leaden  thread  has  been  introduced,  unites  the  cleft  by  drawing  the  wire 
il  ogether ; cuts  it  off  a few  lines  distant  from  the  soft  palate,  and  turns  the  twisted  ends 
d jpwards,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  lead  wire  allows  loosening 
4 md  much  tightening.  Dieffenbach  also  proposes  to  effect  the  union  with  a pair  of 
'I  jeculiar  forceps. 

Hrcbt’s  palate-holder,  is  similar  to  Seine’s  lip-holder  (e). 

K Schwerdt’s  cleft  needle  for  the  introduction  of  the  thread  (/). 
i Bebard  (h)  thrusts  in  the  needle  from  before  backwards. — Smith’s  needle  (gf)  is  long 
■9  ance-shaped,  and  furnished  with  a notch  for  the  reception  of  the  ligature.  [But 
ciVIiiTTER  objects  to  it,  “first,  as  being  mounted  on  a straight  handle,  which  renders  it 
snore  difficult  to  introduce  its  point  at  the  proper  places;  and  secondly,  the  difficulty 
if  disengaging  the  thread,  which  may  be  drawn  back  along  with  the  needle  in  the 
Kittempts  of  the  Surgeon  to  disengage  the  latter  from  the  margin  of  the  palate.”  (p.  9.)] 
4 Aecock  (t)  operated  at  intervals,  so  that  he  made  raw,  and  united  only  one  part  of 
4 -he  cleft ; in  one  case  he  only  effected  perfect  union  after  five  operations : in  the  first 

!-bur  he  used  the  interrupted,  and  in  the  last  the  twisted  suture. 

Hartig  (A)  effects  the  union  by  means  of  a palate-cramp  {fibula  sen  retinaculum 
oalati.) 

( Liston  (Z)  introduces  a double  ligature  on  a curved  needle  fixed  in  a handle,  through 
the  front  of  the  palate  curtain,  “ the  noose  of  which  is  caught  by  a blunt  hook  and 
pulled  out  into  the  mouth  whilst  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.  A second  and  smaller 
ligature  is  carried  through  opposite  to  this,  and  by  means  of  this  second  thread  the  first 
9|and  double  one  is  brought  through  ” (p.  503)  Mutter  uses  a much  curved  “ needle 
11  half  an  inch  in  length  and  mounted  on  a cylindrical  neck,  a portion  of  which  is  held  in 
S the  grasp  of  the  porte,  (Schwerdt’s,)  and  the  other  part,  made  rough,  is  intended  to  be 
i|^^grasped  by  the  forceps  of  an  assistant.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  needle  being  wider 
' the  diameter  of  its  neck,  will  make  an  opening  large  enough  for  the  easy  trans- 
mission  of  the  ligature.  The  forceps  too  may  be  improved,  by  causing  them  to  close 
> with  a spring  instead  of  a catch.”  (,p.  9.)] 

a FmoussoN,  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  has  proposed  a new  mode  of  staphyloraphy 
i has  successfully  treated  two  cases  by  it.  “ The  principle  of  this  new  proposal  is  to 
I divide  those  muscles  of  the  palate  which  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  flaps  from  each 
•tother,  and  widening  the  gap  between  them  when  they  contract ; so  that  the  stretched 


koCTii  1^7^"  ^tapliyloraphia  quffidam.  Kos- 

i (<i)  V0.V  Graefe  and  von  Wauther’s  Journal, 
vol  X.  p.  622. 

I (e)ln  vonGraefe  and  VON  Waltheb's  Journal, 
vol.ix.  B.  323.  d1.  Hi.  f.  9. 


uutouer,  iSiW. 

(/)  Above  cited. 

(/i)  Besclireibung  eines  neuen  Apparates 


■vol  X.  p.  622. 


(f)  In  VON  Graefe  and  i 
■vol.ix.  j».  323,pl.  Hi.  f.2. 


Vereinizungdesgespaltenen  Gaumens  ohne  Naht. 
Braunschweig,  1841. 


(0  Practical  Surgery,  London.  1837.  8vo. 
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velum,  may  be  in  a state  of  repose,  and  the  pared  edges  may  not  be  pulled  asunder  bv 
any  convulsive  action  of  the  parts  during  the  process  of  union.  In  other  words,  he  ai 
vises,  as  an  important  accessory  to  the  operation  of  staphp'loraphy  the  division  of  the 
levator  palati  and  palato-pharymjeus  muscles,  and,  if  requisite,  the  palato-glossus  (a). 

736.  If  in  very  large  cleft,  the  closure  be  difficult  and  only  to  be  effected 
with  great  stretching,  in  consequence  of  which  severe  inflammation  and 
tearing  of  the  sutures  are  to  be  dreaded,  the  satisfactory  result  of  stitch- 
ing the  palate  is  rendered  most  certain,  according  to  Dieffenbach  (6), 
by  making  an  incision  with  a bistoury  down  to  the  bone  on  each  side  of 
the  closed  cleft  of  the  palate,  and  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  lower  edge 
of  its  arch.  This  immediately  produces  relief  from  all  tension,  the 
united  edges  hang  loosely  in  the  middle,  unite  together  and  the  threads 
neither  cut  in  nor  through  ; the  patient  breathes  freely  through  the  holes, 
as  otherwise  the  great  swelling  of  the  palate  renders  breathing  very  difficult. 
In  the  previous  tension  of  the  palate  there  is  also  great  increase  of  sub. 
stance  as  the  lateral  openings  are  closed  by  granulation  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  When  at  the  same  time  there  is  a cleft  in  the  hard  palate 
and  considerable  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  effecting  the  union  to  separate  the  soft  palate,  to  some  extent  from  the 
hard  palate,  by  two  horizontal  incisions. 


Bonfils  (c),  after  paring  the  edges,  separates  a V-shaped  piece  of  skin  from  the 
palate,  corresponding  to  the  cleft,  and  unites  it  by  the  interrupted  suture. 

In  a case  in  which  the  cleft  of  the  soft  was  connected  with  that  of  the  hard  palate, 
aud  the  distance  of  the  edges  was  great,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  contact, 
Roux,  after  putting  in  the  stitches,  and  paring  the  edges,  made  two  horizontal  cuts, 
which  divides  the  soft  from  the  hard  palate,  and  extended  from  the  edge  of  the  cleft 
somewhat  above  the  perpendicular  of  the  ligatures  on  both  sides.  The  edges  of  the 
cleft  may  in  this  way  be  easily  united. 

In  one  case,  in  which  with  a cleft  of  the  soft  palate  there  was  also  a very  considerable 
wolf’s  jaw,  and  the  union  of  the  soft  palate  thereby  rendered  impossible,  Krijieb  (i/) 
made  on  both  sides  two  longitudinal  incisions,  four  lines  distant  from  the  edge  of  the 
cleft,  which  joined  together  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  front,  and  terminated  behind  at  the 
still  projecting  portion  of  the  soft  palate  ; the  soft  parts  were  then  divided  by  these  cuts 
towards  the  edge  of  the  palate,  that  a pair  of  wedge-like  flaps  were  formed  with  their 
bases  behind.  After  the  bleeding  had  been  stanched  with  sage-water  and  alum,  the 
flaps  were  turned  inwards,  so  that  their  palatine  surface  was  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  nostrils,  and  the  sewing  together  of  the  palate  was  then  effected  with  the  needle-holder 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Dieffenbach  (e)  proceeds  more  simply ; after  closing  the  cleft 
in  the  soft  palate,  he  separates  the  soft  parts  on  the  hard  palate,  shaves  the  bone,  and 
draws  together  the  edges  with  lead  wire. 

[MStteb  mentions  that  Warren  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  had  succeeded  in  cluing  a 
deficiency  in  the  upper  part  of  a palatine  cleft,  or  that  portion  which  extended  into  the 
hard  palate,  by  detaching  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sliding  it  from  each  side  to  the 
median  line,  uniting  the  flaps  by  two  or  three  sutures.”  (p.  20.)] 


737.  After  the  operation,  the  patient  may  neither  speak,  nor 
food,  nor  swallow  his  spittle,  but  must  have  it  removed  from  his  lips  with 
a cloth,  or  carefully  allowed  to  flow  into  a vessel,  and  everytliing  must  be 
avoided  which  may  excite  coughing,  sneezing,  or  laughing.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  the  upper,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  lower 
stitch  may  be  removed,  the  knots  being  held  with  a pair  of  forceps  am 
the  thread  cut  by  its  side  with  a pair  of  scissors  and  drawn  out  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Nourishing  broths  may  be  taken  at  first  in  snial 
quantity  and  with  great  caution,  and  when  the  union  has  become  nnn> 
more  solid  food  may  be  allowed. 


(n)  Medical  Gazette,  N.S.,  vol.  i.  p.389. 184-1-15. 
(J)  In  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xxlx.  p.  491. 

(c)  Journal  de  Medecine,  1830,  December,  p.  297. 


(d)  voNGRAiiFE  und  von  Walther  s Journal, 
vol.  X.  P.626. 

(«)  Rost’s  Magaxin,  vol.  XXX.  p. 288. 
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According  to  Grabfe,  if  the  spittle  be  collected  in  the  throat  in  quantity,  we  should 
n attempt  its  removal  by  injecting,  or  by  brushing  ofiF  with  a brush  made  with  charpie 
,i  or  linen.  A solution  of  from  one  to  two  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  may  be  at  once 
li  given  in  a little  water,  by  which  the  patient  is  much  relieved.  On  the  first  days  also 
K he  permits  strong  wine,  with  yolk  of  egg,  given  with  a spoon,  and  nourishing  clysters. 
! The  living  activity  in  the  edge  of  the  wound  may  be  increased  by  pencilling  with  mu- 
>i.riatic  acid,  naphtha,  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  euphorbium,  cantharides,  and  myrrh,  or 

0 in  torpid  persons,  with  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper  or  capsicum.  The  stitches  should 
Vonly  be  removed  when  they  entirely  or  partially  fall  out  of  themselves.  Dieffenbach 

also  says  that  the  patient  may  take  fluid  food  without  fear. 

A [Although  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  is  generally  unattended  with  danger,  yet, 
7.  in  a few  instances  it  has  been  fatal  from  the  inflammation  spreading  along  the  windpipe 
•i  to  the  lungs,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  an  English  nobleman’s  daughter,  who  was  ope- 
b rated  on  by  Roux ; the  only  one,  of  sixty  cases  on  which  he  operated,  which  he  lost. 
UilBiRARD  (a)  also  mentions  that  he  lost  one  case  from  pneumonia,  originating  in  the  same 
4 cause ; and  that,  in  another  instance,  the  face  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  from  which, 
f.  however,  the  patient  recovered.] 

j]  738.  If  the  union  be  only  partially  effected,  the  mouth  may  be  washed 
U -gently  with  red  wine,  and  the  open  parts  pencilled  with  honey  of  roses,  tinc- 
Siture  of  myrrh  and  borax,  only  strong  fluid  nourishment  is  to  be  permitted ; 

1 and  the  patient  not  allowed  to  speak.  If  an  opening  of  two  or  three 
« lines  remain,  it  may  be  frequently  closed  by  touching  with  muriatic  acid ; 

. but  if  this  be  not  effectual,  these  parts,  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  com- 
il pletion  of  the  scar,  must  be  again  stitched  up.  If  the  cleft  do  not  unite 
ij  at  all,  the  edges  soon  scar  with  using  red  wine  as  a gargle  and  the  pen- 
;i  cUling  just  mentioned.  The  cleft  is  generally  smaller. 

ri  Dieffenbach  (a)  endeavours  to  close  such  apertures  in  a peculiar  manner.  He 
makes  on  each  side  of  the  opening  penetrating  but  parallel  incisions,  at  the  distance 
J of  a line  from  the  edge,  by  which  the  tension  is  relieved,  and  an  approach  of  the  edges 
ij-tefiected,  which  Dieffenbach  still  favours  by  introducing  into  the  incision  charpie 
»:soaked  in  almond  oil.  After  the  scarring  of  the  latter  he  makes  two  similar  incisions, 
:)4though  in  contrary  directions,  which  are  held  together  in  the  same  way. 

739.  Although  after  most  of  the  modes  of  treatment  for  effecting  the 
««uture  of  the  palate  successful  results  occur,  yet  is  the  above-described 
qpsimple  mode  of  treatment  to  be  considered  most  preferable,  as  from  my 
flown  experience  I have  proved.  That  the  lead  wire  has  not  the  many  in- 

conveniences  attributed  to  it  by  Gbaefe  and  Schwerdt  {b),  that  by  its 
h-.hardness  it  presses,  by  its  weight  it  tears,  that  cutting-in  is  not  prevented, 
land  that  severe  traumatic  re-action  is  produced,  have  been  long  since  dis- 
/( proved  by  the  satisfactory  and  numerous  results  of  Diefpenbach’s 
practice  even  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  To  him  owe  we  especially  the 
^greatest  thanks  in  reference  to  his  perfection  of  suture  of  the  palate. 

740.  Even  when  the  cleft  is  perfectly  closed,  the  speech  only  becomes 
hi  gradually  more  distinct  as  the  tension  of  the  soft  palate  subsides.  The 
^person  operated  on  must  first  use  himself  to  utter  single  letters,  and 
II  [afterwards  syllables  and  so  on. 

{a)Piii\c\Q—Suiphyloraohie;  in  Dict.de Med., ou,  Oi)  Schwerdt,  above  cited. 

Repert.  gen.  des  Sciences  Medic,,  vol.xxviii.p.  547.  (c)  Above  cited,  vol.  viii.  p.  102. 
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IV.— OF  THE  OLD  DIVISION  OF  THE  FEMALE  PERINEUM. 

Noel;  in  Journal  Gdn6ral  de  Mddeciue,  vol.  iv, 

Saucebotte,  ibid.,  vol.  vii. 

Muksinna  ; in  Lodeii’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  G.58. 

Viet,  De  Ruptura  Periim.  Goettingaj,  1800. 

• V.  Fabrice,  C.  E.,  Medicinisch-chirurgische  Bemerkungen  und  Erfahrungen.  Niim 
berg,  181G,  p.  1. 


ScHREGEB,  Anualen  des  chinirgischen  Clinicums  auf  der  Universitat  zu  Erlaneen 
1817,  p.  73.  ® ' 


Roux,  in  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  vol.  i.  No.  iii. 

Diefeenbach,  Chirurgische  Erfahrungen,  besonders  uber  die  Wiederherstellunir 
zerstorter  Theile.  Berlin,  1829.  No.  v.  p.  C4  ; and  in  the  Medicinischen  Vereinszei- 
tuug  in  Preussen.  1837.  No.  52. 


Dgparque,  Histoire  eomplfete  des  Ruptures  et  De'chirures  de  rUtcrus,  du  Vagin,  et 
du  Perinee.  Paris,  1836.  8vo.  ° 

Mercier;  in  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medico-ehirurgicales,  1839,  March,  p.  89. 

741.  Tearing  of  the  -perineum  may  be  consequent  on  difficult  labour, 
when  there  is  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  child’s  head  and  the 
extensibility  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  or  artificial  narrowino-. 
The  tear  is  often  only  at  the  vaginal  edge  of  the  perineum,  but  frequently 
extends  throughout  the  greater  part,  more  or  less  following  the  raphe  to 
the  edge  of  the  rectum,  or  the  whole  perineum  is  torn  into  the  rectum. 
Slight  tearings  of  the  perineum  are  of  little  consequence  and  generallv 
heal  without  assistance,  the  patient  remaining  constantly  on  her  side 
with  the  thighs  kept  close  together,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness. But  this  rarely  happens  in  large  tears,  as  the  wound  is  continually 
fouled  by  the  lochial  discharge,  and  at  every  time  of  going  to  stool  the 
wound  is  opened.  In  complete  tearing  of  the  perineum  between  the 
vagma  and  rectum  it  is  quite  impossible  to  retain  the  stool  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  sphincter  ani  be  torn.  If  in  a torn  perineum  union  cannot  l)e 
effected,  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  skin  over,  and  the  cure  is  only  pos- 
sible by  removing  the  skinned  edges  and  by  union  with  the  stitch. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  in  considerable  tears  of  the  perineum  it  is 
most  safe  immediately  to  effect  its  enclosure  by  stitching.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  the  parts  are  rarely  in  a suitable  condition  for  quick  union,  and  that  if 
there  be  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  union  is  thereby  contra- 
indicated. If  the  woman  herself  object  to  this  treatment,  if  accompanying  indisposition, 
or  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  forbid  it,  the  position  on  the  side  must  be  per- 
sisted in,  with  the  thighs  a little  drawn  up  towards  the  body  and  tied  together  (1), 
also  being  taken  for  proper  cleanliness,  for  soft  motions,  and  for  drawing  oflf  the  urine 
from  time  to  time  with  the  catheter.  The  healing  which  in  this  way  takes  place  in 
small  tears  of  the  perineum,  does  not  depend  on  any  union  of  the  edges,  but  on  its  short- 
ening backwards,  so  that  the  labia  pudendi  extend  back  and  occupy  the  place  of  the 
former  wound.  The  greater  the  tear  the  shorter  becomes  the  perineum,  and  the  longer, 
on  the  contrary,  the  labia  and  great  fissure,  the  former  at  the  same  time  losing  their 
fulness,  and  becoming  thinner.  If  the  tear  of  the  perineum  extend  into  the  orijicium  a»i. 
the  labia  are  drawn  backwards  by  the  scarring,  and  their  hind  extremities  are  held 
together  by  whitish  callous  scar ; it  seems  as  if  the  anus  had  moved  further  back,  and 
the  labia  were  drawn  with  it. 

Sometimes  there  is  a central  tear  of  the  perineum,  and  the  whole  child  is  thrust  throngn 
it  (a).  The  cure  in  this  case  may  be  eS'ected  by  the  natural  powers ; but  if  the  tear 
extend  on  the  sheath  of  the  rectum,  it  has  never  been  seen  to  take  place. 

Large  and  recent  tears  of  the  perineum  can  be  alone  satisfactorily  treated  with  me 
stitch,  as  all  other  remedies  proposed  for  bringing  the  wounded  edges  together,  either 

(a)  Dupuytben,  PoUBCHiiiii ; in  Gazette  Medicate,  vol.  iii.  First  Series,  pp.  68t,  866. 
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(<  radiiated  compresses  on  both  sides,  and  fixing  them  with  bandages,  (.Toug.)  MouLtN  s 
,(  erineal  forceps  (a),  or  the  introduction  of  different  bodies  into  the  vagina  for  the  pur- 
. ose  of  removing  and  absorbing  all  fluids,  are  extremely  uncertain.  ,,  t ^ 

1 r(l)  Duparcque  does  not  agree  with  drawing  up  the  thighs.  He  says  :—  I think  it 

•i  etter  to  leave  the  thighs  completely  extended,  a position,  in  which  the  buttocks  being 
lore  close  together,  at  the  same  time  ‘diminishes  the  perineal  space,  (p. 
ii  .so  thinks  other  means  more  effective  in  producing  compression  may  be  had  recourse 
i!  ),  and  mentions  a case  in  which  he  “ introduced  into  the. vagina  a large  flattened  guin 
.lUStic  pessary,  having  a large  central  aperture,  into  which  he  fixed  the  funnel-shaped 
:i  ctremity  of  a large  elastic  tube.  The  pessary  pretty  exactly  fitting  the  vagina  pre- 
S anted  the  lochial  discharge  filtering  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  con^ 
iquently  from  getting  between  the  lips  of  the  tear.  As  the  instrument  reached  above 
^ te  top  of  the  wound,  it  could  not  prevent  the  meeting  of  its  edges ; besides,  the  com- 
% session  which  it  exercised  on  the  rectum  contributed  to  keep  up  the  constipation  he 
■^jesired.”  In  addition  to  this  he  placed  a long  cotton  cylinder  along  each  side  of  the 
1 irn  vulva  and  perineum,  confined  them  by  a double-tailed  T bandage,  the  tails  of 
li  ihich,  continued  between  the  trochanters,  and  ischial  tuberosities,  had  their  inner  edges 
h rought  together  by  sewing.  The  case  did  well.] 

742.  Small  tears  of  the  perineum.,  cured  as.  already  mentioned,  are  ac- 
sq  ompanied  with  no  further  inconvenience  than  with  tlie  disagreeableness 
pj  r a great  width  of  the  vagina.  Larger  tears  cause  besides  the  usual 
Tl  .ilaxation  of  the  vagina,  protrusion  of  its  front  or  hind  wall,  also  dropping 
j id  prolapse  of  the  womb ; the  ability  of  retaining  the  stools  is  not 
prejudiced,  but  wind  frequently  escapes,  and  in  diarrhoea  the  needs  are 
iierj'  pressing.  As  the  woman  is  generally  alarmed  at  her  condition,  such 
jises  rarely  become  the  object  of  definite  treatment.  The  changes  of 
n le  external  generative  organs  thereby  produced,  are,  however,  of  such 
^ ind,  that  all  simple  tears  of  the  perineum  should  be  treated  with 
g le  greatest  care.  In  the  old  tears  which  have  extended  into  tlie  vent, 
■i  le  impossibility  of  retaining  the  stools  continues ; at  least,  in  that  case  the 
■(  itus  and  soft  motions  pass  away  unexpectedly  on  the  slightest  excitement. 


[“  Slight  cases  (of  tom  perineurn)  will  often,”  says  Dr.  Chtjhchill  (6),  “heal  without 
disistance.  Even  when  the  rent  is  more  extensive,  a cure  may  be  effected  without 
# rther  interference  than  great  cleanliness,  keeping  the  patient  in  one  position,  so  as  to 
-eserve  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  constipating  the  bowels  after  free 
li,  irgation.”  (p.  409.)  My  friend  Dr.  Waller  informs  me  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
i\  m perineum  which  have  come  within  his  knowledge,  have  done  well  without  any 
it  leration : and  that  even  after  the  most  severe  tears,  as  when  the  m.  sphincter  ani  is  torn 
g 'rough  and  both  rectum  and  vagina  are  laid  into  one,  he  has  known  instances  of  re- 
p very  with  capability  of  retaining  the  motions,  and  with  the  simple  inconvenience  of 
U e patient  being  compelled  to  hasten  quickly  to  the  water-closet,  immediately  on  feel- 
V g the  slightest  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  as  when  the  motions  approached  the  vent  they 
I luld  not  be  restrained  from  voidance.  How  under  such  circumstances  the  stools  are 
) lained  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  Dr.  Burns’s  observation  (c),  that  “ it  sometimes 
T ippens  that  the  torn  extremity  of  the  rectum  or  the  anterior  parts  containing  a frag- 
■a  ent  of  the  sphincter  or  a portion  of  the  internal  sphincter,  as  it  has  been  called,  forms 
1 kind  of  flat  valve,  which  rests  on  the  posterior  surface  at  the  coccyx,  so  that  the  orifice 
!j  iw  resembles  a slit,  and  the  faeces,  unless  very  liquid,  remain  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
ojid  do  not  pass  through  the  valvular  orifice  till  an  effort  be  made  to  expel.”  (p.  (i8.) 
I The  scarring  of  the  lips  of  the  tom  perineum  Duparcque  describes  as  taking  place 
4 in  two  directions;  at  first  in  its  thickness,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  perineum  and  the 
3 aeons  membrane  of  the  vagina  approach  and  run  into  each  other,  except  where  the 
'11  rineal  partition  is  very  thick  and  there  an  intermediate  scar  is  produced,  having  the 
a.  aracters  of  mucous  membrane.  The  scarring  occurs  also  at  the  same  time  in  the 
■9  Jgitudinal  dirertion  of  the  lips  of  the  wound ; this  shortening  is  only  effected  at  the 
■j  pense  of  the  tissues  corresponding  to  the  angles.  In  the  case  of  tearings  of  the 
wrcala  and  perineum,  the  lahia  which  alone  can  readily  stretch,  are  then  drawn  back 
■»|'  this  mode  of  scarring ; thus  we  may  be  assured  that  in  women  who  have  had  the 


(n)  v.  Fbokiep’s  Notizen,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  26. 
diseases  incident  to  (c)  Principles  of  Midwifery,  &c,  6th  Edit.  Lon- 
'/|!|fnancy  and  Childbed.  Dublin,  I&IO.  8vo.  don,  1824.  8vo. 
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fnrcnla  deeply  torn,  the  size  which  the  vulva  has  preserved  depends  in  great  part  on 
this  lengthening  of  the  labia ; sometimes  even  their  commissure  is  confounded  with  the 
margin  of  the  anus  without  any  distinguishable  trace  of  intermediate  scar.  'Phig 
mechanism  of  the  scarring  explains,  why  the  existence  of  a bridle  separating  the  vulva 
from  the  wound,  in  central  tearing  of  the  perineum,  renders  scarring  much  mote 
difficult  and  tedious  thau  when  the  tear  has  been  complete.  In  reality,  the  presence 
of  this  bridle,  which  is  formed  by  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  prevenUne 
to  a certain  degree,  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  scarring  lengthways  by  the  elongation 
of  the  labia,  either  retards  it  considerably,  or  causes  a fistulous  opening.  Cut  this  bridle 
and  you  then  observe  the  scarring,  which  up  to  that  period  had  seemed  stationary,  make 
rapid  progress  and  completely  perfected.”  He  farther  observes,  that  “ what  has  been 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  vulva  applies  also  to  the  anus ; it  is  by  a similar  mecbanuoi 
that  tearings  or  ruptures  which  involve  this  opening  and  a part  of  the  recto-vapnai 
partition,  scar;  the  scarring  occurs  both  in  the  direction  of  thickness  and  length;  by 
the  latter  the  extremities  of  the  divided  sphincter  ani  stretch  and  approach  the  rectal 
angle  of  the  wound,  contributing  more  or  less  to  fill  it  up ; the  anus  is  then  actually 
enlarged.  In  fact,  the  sphincter  being  then  much  outspread,  at  last  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  very  large  anus,  which  to  a certain  point  is  only  as  large  as  ordinary-. 
Thus  the  excretion  of  the  stercoraceous  matter,  which  was  involuntary,  often  terminates 
by  returning  to  the  natural  control  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge  of  the 
rupture  formed  by  the  recto-vaginal  partition,  having  been  drawn  together,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  of  scarring,  descends  lower,  forms  a sort  of  spur,  a kind  of 
valve  which  opposes  itself  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  vagiaa, 
which  had  previously  occurred.  Thus,  then,  the  deep  ruptures  or  tearings  of  the 
perineum  extending  to  the  anus  and  recto -vaginal  partition,  may  be  had  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  that  resulting  from  a very  large  opening.”  ("p.  415-18.)] 

743.  Operation  on  an  old  tear  of  the  joennewm,  when  extending  into  the 
rectum,  is  always  most  uncertain  as  to  its  consequences,  and  so  much  the 
more  so  if  the  tear  be  large,  and  connected  with  loss  of  substance  and 
much  callosity  of  the  edges,  and  if  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  edges 
together  be  fruitless.  In  bad  condition  of  the  powers,  in  lynipliatic 
scrofulous  persons,  in  habitual  diarrhoea,  the  operation  is  contra-indicated 
if  these  evils  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  suitable  treatment. 

744.  The  skinned -over  edges  of  the  torn  perineum  are  to  be  refreshed 
in  the  following  manner.  After  suitable  purging,  the  patient  is  to  be 
laid  on  either  side,  with  the  thighs  drawn  up  towards  the  belly,  so  that  the 
breech  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed,  or  she  is  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
position  as  in  cutting  for  the  stone.  If  the  perineum  be  covered  with 
hair,  it  must  be  carefully  removed.  An  assistant  separates  the  buttocks 
from  each  other,  and  holds  back  any  accompanying  protrusion  of  the 
vagina.  The  operator,  after  having  ascertained  the  extent  and  state  of 
the  separation,  takes  hold  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  cleft  with  a pair  of 
forceps,  used  as  in  the  operation  for  entropium,  and  cuts  off  the  part  taken 
hold  of  with  a bistoury,  or  less  advantageously  with  scissors.  He  tlien 
proceeds  with  the  upper  edge  in  a similar  way,  and  freshens  both  edges 
of  the  cleft  to  such  extent  as  will  enable  them  to  unite ; care  is  also  to  be 
taken  that  no  part  covered  with  skin  remain.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding 
has  been  perfectly  stanched  with  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  all 
the  clotted  blood  has  been  removed,  the  cleft  is  to  be  united  with 
terrupted  sutures,  for  which  purpose  a sufficiently  strong  curved 

with  a handle,  and  furnished  with  waxed  threads,  is  to  be  introduced  ano 
thrust  through  the  whole  thickness  of  both  edges,  an  inch  and  a ha 
from  the  angle,  the  threads  being  drawn  after  it ; and,  in  this  manner, 
four  lines  nearer  the  pudendum  a second,  and  if  the  size  of  the  cleft  re- 
quire it,  a third  bundle  of  threads  is  to  be  introduced.  The  edges  of  t le 
wound  after  proper  cleansing  are  to  be  brought  together,  and 
next  the  rectum  are  to  be  drawn  together  with  a double  knot  sufficien  ) 
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d to  brill"  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  contact.  Instead  of  the  interrupted, 
J the  qui?l  stitch  may  be  employed,  which  by  its  equal  operation  on  all  parts 
Ibf  the  wound  keeps  the  union  close,  as  is  especially  confirmed  by  Roux’s 
,!  successful  results.  The  wound  is  to  be  covered  with  a pledget  and 
>i  compress,  which  may  be  firstened  with  a T bandage  or  left  uncovered  ; or 
ji  1 piece  of  sponge  is  applied,  which  is  preferable,  as  the  fluid  flowing  from 
the  vagina  does  not  collect  upon  the  superficial  pieces  of  the  bandage.  If 
d in  the  union  there  be  much  tension  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  two  parallel 
Icuts  must  be  made  through  the  skin  (Dieffenbach.)  The  patient  should 
ft  remain  after  the  operation  upon  her  side,  with  the  thighs  drawn  up  and 
I close  together. 

i|  This  operation  was  first  proposed  by  Ambrose  Pare,  and  successfiilly  performed  by 
rj  3oieeebokneait  ; Mauriceau,  La  Motte  and  Smeeeie  have  recommended  it ; Noel 
8 and  Saccerotte  have  successfully  practised  it ; and  subsequently  it  has  been  under- 

0 aken  by  Dupuytren,  Mor.sinna,  Menzel,  Osiander,  Dieffenbach,  Montain,  Roux 
and  others.  The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  refreshing  the  edges  is  the  same  in  all  cases 

frt  out  varies  considerably  as  regards  the  union.  Guillebonneau  employed  the  inter- 
M .-iipted  stitch ; Moriceau,  La  Motte,  and  Smellie  recommend  the  suture  with  pene- 
;<(  :rating  stitches ; Noel,  Saucerotte  employ  the  twisted  stitch ; Dieffenbach  both 
M t and  the  interrupted ; Roux  and  Montain  the  quill  stitch.  Ritgeon  (a)  took  a 
A iread  with  two  needles,  thrust  the  one  deeply  on  one  side  into  the  cleft  at  the  edge  of 
#;he  skin,  and  carried  it  through  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  into  the  vagina, 
A where  he  drew  it  tight  with  a slip-knot.  In  this  way  the  membrane  of  the  vagina 
!ff  s brought  together  in  several  folds,  which  keep  the  fluid  from  the  wound.  If  there  be 
a It  the  same  time  injury  of  the  m.  sphincter  ani  the  twisted  stitch  must  be  applied, 
a [In  a successful  case  operated  on  by  Davidson  (i),  he  “ passed  deeply  a strong 
•S  double  ligature  by  means  of  a common  curved  needle,  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
« 'ectum,  and  another,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  first,  towards  the  vagina  ; 

' ifter  which,  he  pared  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  he  had  not  previously  done,  that 
.one  might  not  be  annoyed  by  the  oozing  of  blood,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  place  the  liga- 
. ( .ures  more  accurately.  The  ligatures  being  introduced,  he  employed  as  cylinders  two 
4oieces  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  one  of  which  was 
placed  in  the  loops  which  the  double  ligature  formed  on  one  side,  and  the  other  between 

1 iheir  separate  ends,  tying  them  firmly  upon  the  cylinder.”  To  prevent  the  eversion  of 
h ihe  edges  of  the  wound,  which  Roux  found  to  be  produced  by  the  quill  suture,  and 
il  which  he  remedied  by  several  small  stitches  at  different  points  between  the  sutures, 
u Davldson  “ armed  a curved  needle  with  a piece  of  narrow  tape,  four  inches  long, 
icaaving  a knot  at  one  end;  this  was  down  each  end  of  both  cylinders  about  half  an 
I ,.nch,  and  brought  outwards,  the  end  of  the  tape  being  prevented  slipping  through  by  the 

: inot : the  tapes  were  then  placed  in  such  a situation  as  to  be  intermediate  to  the  liga- 
; :-oires ; this  being  done,  he  turned  the  cylinders  gently  towards  the  edge  of  the  wound, 
)i.ind  tied  the  corresponding  tapes  over  it.”  p.  225.] 

■i  745.  The  principal  object  after  the  operation  is  to  produce,  by  the  use 
gentle  purgatives,  daily,  soft  motions,  which  should  be  received  into  a 
'•draw-sheet,  and  the  patient  must  strain  as  little  as  possible.  The  urine 
1 Bust  jie  received  into  a tin  receptacle  from  which  a leathern  pipe  passes 
t nto  the  night-stool,  without  needing  any  change  of  posture.  Only  when 
v.here  is  retention  of  urine  the  catheter  is  to  be  used,  directed  merely  by 
olhe  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  as  often 
i'llis  cleanliness  requires,  and  if  there  be  any  unnatural  secretion  from  the 
’^'kagina,  cleansing  injections  are  to  be  used  each  time.  Betiveen  the  eighth 
ind  twelfth  day  the  threads  are  to  be  removed  and  the  perineum  covered 
ivith  charpie  dipped  in  lead  wash.  If  the  union  be  only  partial,  the  in- 
"'Lonvenience  is,  however,  often  diminished ; but  if  this  be  not  the  case  a 
' jiecond  closure  must  be  undertaken.  Many  observations  prove  that  a 
nerfectly  united  perineum  remains  uninjured  in  a subsequent  labour. 

(o)  Gemeinsame  deuteche  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Geburtskunde,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i p 1G8 
(6)  I.4\ncct)  1 838-9, vol. ii. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  sustain  an  artificial  retention  of  the  faeces,  for  six  or 
eight  days,  and  even  longer,  so  that  the  union  might  be  undisturbed.  Dieffekbach 
gives,  for  two  days  prior  to  the  operation,  little  but  nourishing  food,  then  a laxative 
and  on  the  day  of  operation  an  opium  pill  to  produce  and  to  keep  up  costivenesg  Lr  ' 
six  or  eight  days,  after  which  he  gives  castor  oil.  But  with  all  care  and  employmeBt 
of  remedies  for  facilitating  the  discharge  of  faecal  matter  after  long  costiveness,  their  rj 
discharge  is  very  difficult,  accompanied  with  severe  effort,  and  may  destroy  the  scarcely  « . 
effected  union.  Thus  in  Saucerotte’s  case,  in  which  the  union  failed,  the  stitches  tore  r| 
on  the  eleventh  day  on  account  of  the  violent  effort  in  going  to  stool,  and  in  which  a a' 
second  operation,  in  which  a tight  suture  had  cut  through  the  m.  sphincter  ani,  succeeded,  LI 
care  having  been  taken  for  the  easy  relief  of  the  bowels.  Roux  employed  in  one  case 
costiveness,  which  the  patient  had  learnt  by  refraining  from  food,  and  by  the  use  of  ^ 
opium,  so  perfectly  to  effect,  (for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  unpleasantness  of  her  r 
situation,)  that  the  motions  were  retained  till  the  twenty-second  day,  and  on  account 
of  their  hardness  required  to  be  helped  forward  by  pressure  of  the  finger  from  the  < 
vagina ; he  recommends,  however,  on  the  contrary,  when  not  habitual  costiveuess  is  x 
to  be  relied  on,  to  render  the  excrements  fluid,  and  he  proposes  this  as  a principal  point  ; 
in  the  after  treatment. 

[In  Davidson’s  case,  the  bowels  were  constipated  by  opium,  the  urine  drawn  off  f 
night  and  morning,  and  the  diet  was  confined  to  small  quantities  of  gruel  and  hard  c 
biscuit.  The  ligatures  were  removed  on  the  seventh  day,  the  union  being  complete.  • 
After  nine  or  ten  days  the  urine  was  voided  naturally,  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  bowels  > 
were  relieved.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks  she  went  about  as  usual.] 

Horner  (a)  recommends,  after  the  union  is  perfected,  to  cut  through  the  m.  sphincter  '• 
ani,  so  that  the  sutures  should  not  be  tom  out  in  going  to  stool. 

Old  perineal  tears  rarely  heal  by  quick  union ; on  the  contrary,  experience  shows  that  .; 
such  are  more  liable,  by  suppuration  and  ulceration,  to  a change,  whereby  indeed  its  ;> 
connexion  cannot  be  again  naturally  produced,  but  a certain  continuity  of  skin  may  be  • 
attained,  similar  to  the  formation  of  a mucous  membrane,  which,  from  thepressare  v 
and  rubbing  in  walking,  becomes  gradually  insensible,  and  thus  the  patient’s  conditi- 
on is  much  improved.  In  all  cases  in  which,  where  the  long  continuance  of  the  peri- 
neal tear  gives  less  hope  of  the  quick  union,  or  where  it  is  not  effected,  this  mode 
of  skinning  over  should  be  attempted,  in  which  the  callous  edges  are  removed,  the  in- 
flammation properly  excited  by  digestive  remedies  and  by  lunar  caustic ; but  especially  ■ 
by  keeping  from  the  wound  the  faeces  and  urine,  and,  if  the  granulations  will  not  harden, 
to  endeavour  to  effect  this  by  the  use  of  lead  or  zinc.  Schreger  (h). 

Nevermann’s  proposition  (c)  may  be  mentioned,  to  persons  fearing  the  knife,  to  strew  * 
upon  the  skinned  edges  unslaked  lime,  or  strips  of  linen  powdered  with  lime,  which, 
after  sufficient  operation,  is  to  be  washed  off,  and  the  patient  kept  perfectly  still  with  her 
thighs  together. 


B.— OLD  SOLUTIONS  OF  CONTINUITY  WHICH  SUPPURATE. 

I.— OF  ULCERS. 

First  Chapter.— OF  ULCERS  IN  GENERAL. 

Astruc,  J.,  Traite  des  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulceres,  &c.  Paris,  17.'59-68.  2 vols.  12mo. 

Bei.l,  B.,  a Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers,  etc.,  1778.  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 

Hebenstreit’s  Zusiitze  zu  Bell’s  Abhandlungen  von  Geschwiiren.  Leipz.,  1793. 

Weber’s  allgemeiue  Helkologie,  oder  nosologisch-therapeutische  Darstellung  dcr 
Geschwiire.  Berlin,  1792.  8vo. 

Bertrandi,  a.,  Opere  Anatomiche  e Cerusiche.  Torino,  1786-96. 

H ENKE,  Fragmente  Uber  die  Pathogenie  und  Therapie  der  Geschwiire ; in  Horn  s 
Archiv.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

(n)  American  .Tournal,  1837.  (i)  Above  cit<Hl,p.  75.  (c)  .Above  cited,  p.  •137 
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'1  KrsT,  J.  N.,  Ilelkologie,  oder  iiber  die  Natur,  Erkenntnise  nnd  Heilung  der 
ijeschw’iire.  Wien,  1811.  2 vol.  Second  Edit. ; with  copper  plates,  fol.  Berlin,  1838. 

I Knsr,  J.  N.,  Einigc  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Geschwiire.  Ein  Beitrag 
!ur  Bearbeitung  der  Helkologie ; in  lus  Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkuude,  vol.  xii. 
3t.  iii.  p.  512. 

Bust,  C.,  De  Ulcerum  diagnosi  et  sctiologia  nonnulla ; cum  tab.  vii.  col.  Berol., 
^iS31.  4to. 

I Bluff,  M.  J.,  Helkologie,  Lehre  von  Erkenntniss  und  Behandlung  der  Geschwiire. 
;3erlin,  1832.  8vo. 

Hunter,  John,  Lectures  on  Surgery.  Palmer’s  Edition.  Vol.  i, 

)|  746.  An  Ulcer  ( Ulcus,  Helcoma,  Lat. ; Geschwur,  Germ. ; Ulcere, 
*Fr.)  is  a long  existing  division  of  organic  parts  depending  on  irregu- 
^.arity  of  the  vegetative  processes,  and  accompanied  with  the  secretion  of 
5 in  ichorous  and  sanious  fluid,  and  a continuing  destruction  of  the  parts  in 

t,vhich  it  is  situated.  Ulcers  are  therefore  distinguished  from  abscesses  and 
mppurating  wounds,  but  may  originate  from  them,  if  by  a change  of  vitality 
n the  suppurating  surfaces  the  process  of  regeneration  be  converted  into 
dceration  or  ulcerative  absorption. 

747.  The  causes  of  ulcers  are  either  internal  or  external.  The  former 
consists  in  a peculiar  deviation  of  the  whole  organism,  or  of  single  organs, 
Tom  the  natural  type,  with  a great  degree  of  weakness  and  flabbiness,  or 
J .vith  those  diseases,  of  which  the  ground  depends  on  some  change  in  the 
^assimilation,  for  instance,  acute  and  chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin,  scro- 
, ilia,  syphilis,  gout,  scurvy,  dropsy,  suppression  of  the  usual  discharges, 
it  md  the  like.  These  diseases,  either  of  themselves,  or  after  the  operation  of 
•X  in  occasional  cause,  produce  an  ulcer.  The  external  causes  are  all  in- 
lines  which,  producing  inflammation  and  suppuration,  break  up  the  con- 
C^iexion  of  parts  ; wounds,  abscesses,  the  healing  of  which  is  prevented  by 
x^in  existing  disease,  or  by  improper  treatment ; specific  diseased  matter 
ofiperating  locally,  and  the  like. 

-ill  748.  Ulcers  are  divided  into  simple  and  complicated.  Simple  ulcers 
iMire  those  which  are  connected  neither  with  peculiar  local  nor  general 
■nilis^e,  but  depending  only  on  the  decided  destruction  of  connexion 
divhich  accompanies  them,  according  to  the  condition  already  stated  {par. 
(|(  46.)  Complicated  ulcers  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  connected  with  pecu- 
>I|iar  lo^l  or  general  disease.  In  regard  to  local  complication,  there  may 
>.aie  distinguished callous,  oedematous,  varicose,  fungous,  sloughy, 
.^ind  carious  ulcers ; further,  ulcers,  with  a secretion  of  thin,  lardy,  acrid, 
'i|  tinking,  saline,  and  variously  coloured  matter.  General  complications 
‘ij;onsist  in  the  presence  of  the  diseases'  and  dyscrasies  above  mentioned 
fpar.  ’T47)  ; hence  are  distinguished  atonic,  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  arthritic, 
V\jyphilitic,  carcinomatous,  and  impetiginous  ulcers. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  results  that  ulcers  may  be  local  and  general  ailments.  It 
»1s,  however,  to  be  herewith  remarked,  that  ulcers  which  at  first  depend  on  a decided 
)ntemal  cause,  often  previous  to  healing,  become  merely  local ; and  so,  on  the  contrary, 

' which  at  first  were  actually  local,  in  their  course  draw  the  whole  body  into’ 
participation,  and  may  become  complicated  ulcers. 

I 749.  The  reaction  of  ulcers  upon  the  whole  organism  varies  according 
;'0  their  nature.  In  specific  ulcers  the  general  indisposition  is  increased  by 
■'  he  absorption  of  the  pus  secreted  in  the  ulcers,  and  tainted  with  the  spe- 
nnc  poison.  In  ulcers  in  which  the  secretion  of  pus  especially  is  very 
;reat,  and  of  a bad  kind,  there  arises  a general  weakness,  partly  from  the 
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continual  loss  of  the  juices,  partly  from  absorption  of  the  bad  pus ; in  the 
end  complete  cachexia,  with  altered  pulse,  often  chills  alternating  with  f 
heat,  difficult  breathing,  drawing  pains  in  the  limbs,  dryness  or  great  secre- 
tion  in  the  ulcer,  purulent  urine,  dropsical  swellings,  colliquative  sweats 
and  diarrhoea.  If  the  ulcer  be  of  long  standing,  its  secretion  operates  in  ■ 
relation  with  the  other  secretions,  and  the  ulcer  is  to  be  accepted  into  the  • 
series  of  natural  secreting  organs.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  old  persons 
in  whom,  with  long-continued  ulcers,  the  urinary  secretion  is  consider-  . 
ably  diminished.  Ulcers  may,  therefore,  themselves  be  considered  as  useful 
discharges  in  certain  cases,  and  belong  to  the  relative  well-being  of  the  < 
patient  so  affected. 


750.  The  prognosis  in  ulcers  varies: — 1.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  cause  which  produces  or  sustains  it.  2.  According  to  the  position 
of  the  ulcer.  Here  the  importance  of  the  affected  part  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  must  be  considered.  Ulcers  in  the  skin  and  in  fleshy  part* 
heal  more  readily  than  those  in  tendinous  parts  or  glandular  organs.  - 
Ulcers  in  bones  are  always  very  intractable.  In  parts  distant  from  the 
heart  the  cure  is  always  difficult.  3.  According  to  the  duration  and. 
external  form  of  the  ulcer.  The  older  an  ulcer  is,  the  more  tedious  is  its 
cure,  and  if  this  be  forced,  dangerous  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  sup- 
pression of  its  usual  secretion.  The  more  foul  an  ulcer  is,  the  more 
spotty  its  bottom,  the  more  everted  and  hardened  its  edge,  the  more  ill- 
conditioned  the  fluid  secreted  in  it,  the  deeper  it  penetrates  and  the  larger 
the  destruction  of  soft  parts  which  it  produces,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
cure.  Round  ulcers  are  generally  more  tedious  in  their  cure  than  oval 
ones.  4.  According  to  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient.  In  youi^ 
subjects,  if  the  constitution  be  little  affected  by  the  reaction  of  the  ulcers,  ! 
the  healing  is  quicker  than  in  old  and  already  much  debilitated  persons, 

751.  The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  general,  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  ' 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  them,  and  on  such  alteration  in  the  living 
activity  of  the  ulcerated  parts,  that  by  the  natural  manifestation  of  the 
reproductive  processes  the  destruction  of  continuity  may  be  again  re- 
paired. 

In  the  progress  of  ulcers  towards  healing  three  stages  are  to  be  noticed : ■ 
1.  The  stage  of  purification  (^Stadium  Digestionis,  Deter  sionis')  ; the  ulcer 
loses  its  foul  appearance,  and  instead  of  ichor,  good  pus  is  secreted.  2.  The  ' 
stage  of  the  formation  of  granulations  (^Stadium  Incarnationis,  Granula- 
tionis.)  3.  The  stage  of  scarring,  (^Stadium  Cicatrizationis,)  in  which 
the  granulations  become  harder,  become  connected,  and  are  covered  with 
a delicate  skin. 

752.  The  treatment  must  be  variously  directed,  according  to  the  cause 
of  the  ulcer,  its  living  disposition,  and  its  form.  First,  of  its  treatment  in 
reference  to  the  latter  two  points. 

753.  Every  ulcer  may  have  an  inflammatory,  erethetic,  or  torpid  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  inflamed  condition  of  an  ulcer  which  is  produced,  either  by  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  or  by  the  improper  use  of  irritating  remedies,  the 
parts  surrounding  the  ulcer  are  swollen,  hot,  and  painful ; its  ba^  is  ' 
reddened,  sensitive,  covered  with  white  streaks,  and  the  secretion  of  pu* 
especially  small.  In  these  cases  every  local  and  general  irritant  must  be  re- 
moved, the  ulcer  covered  with  lukewarm  softening  fomentations,  poultic^t 
or  mild  salves,  and  in  strong  constitutions,  even  general  antiphlogistic 
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i treatment  must  be  employed.  In  proportion  as  the  inflammation  dimi- 
« nishes,  the  secretion  of  pus  increases. 

i If  an  ulcer  be  in  an  erethetic  condition,  its  base  is  also  very  much  red- 
«<lened,  but  its  sensibility  extraordinarily  increased.  Here  are  serviceable 

J narcotic  remedies,  both  internally  and  externally ; rubbings  in  of  warm 
oil  of  henbane,  poultices  of  hemlock,  henbane,  and  the  like. 

In  torpid  conditions,  depending  on  local  or  general  weakness,  the  ulcer 
# shows  relaxation ; the  surrounding  parts  are  pale,  relaxed,  and  oedema- 
Stously  swollen  ; the  ulcer  is  insensible,  and  secretes  a quantity  of  ill-con- 
i^riitioned  thin  pus.  Here  such  local  and  general  treatment  must  be  em- 
^ployetl  as  may  increase  the  living  activity  and  thereby  promote  the  secre- 
. ition  of  good  pus.  (Compare  jaar.  62.) 

$ 754.  The  variety  of  ulcers,  in  reference  to  their  form,  requires  peculiar 
.Inattention  in  their  treatment. 

l|  The  Fold  or  Gangrenous  Ulcer  ( Ulctis  putridum,  gangrenosum,  Lat ; 
^ faule  Oder  hrandige  Geschwiir,  Germ.  ; Ulcere  gangreneux,  Fr.)  is 
characterized  by  a foul,  grayish-yellow  or  blackish  surface,  by  insensibility, 
land  by  the  secretion  of  a discoloured  very  fetid  pus;  the  sloughy  character 
©often  spreads  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  ulcer  and  the  parts  are  either 
^ gangrenous  or  sphacelated.  The  causes  of  this  change  in  the  ulcer  may 
a be  neglect  of  cleanliness,  improper  treatment,  impeded  circulation,  foul 
, air,  bad  food,  gastric  impurities,  weakened  constitution,  debility  of  the 
9 vascular  system,  cachexia,  and  the  like. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  causes,  and  in  employing  such 
■Mtremedies  as  promote  throwing  off  the  gangrenous  parts  or  the  restoration  of 
i(^hose,  not  yet  completely  destroyed  to  their  natural  vitality,  which  is  to  be 
riBattempted  by  the  use  of  internal  and  external  remedies.  Bark,  valerian, 
[ilcamphor,  naphtha,  the  mineral  acids,  and  so  on,  are  employed  internally ; 
rsjexternally,  decoction  of  bark,  or  oak  bark  with  lime  water,  of  walnut  shells, 
-Tijof  water-germander,  Avith  spirits  of  wine,  vinegar,  and  so  on ; aromatic 
rtispirituous  washings  of  the  surface  surrounding  the  sore,  charcoal  poAvder 
rf^with  bark,  oil  of  turpentine,  digestive  salves  of  myrrh,  or  camphor,  solution 
il5  of  chloride  of  lime,  fermenting  poultices  of  flour,  yeast,  and  honey.  In 
^general  the  resins  or  essential  oils  are  more  effective  than  moist  remedies, 
jg  If  general  dyscrasy  exist,  suitable  remedies  must  be  employed.  When  por- 
tions  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  have  separated,  they  must  be  removed  ; and 
g cuts  made  when  collections  of  pus  beneath  the  destroyed  parts  are  to  be 
feared.  F requent  cleansing  especially,  the  local  application  of  oil  of  turpen- 
^ tine,  spirituous  remedies,  tincture  of  aloes,  or  sublimate,  must  be  had  recourse 
iS  to  against  the  worms  and  maggots  Avhich  are  not  unfrequently  produced 
(It  in  these  ulcers.  More  suitable  than  these  numerous  and  in  their  operation 
V*  very  different  remedies,  is  the  use  of  mild  aromatic  applications,  or  poultices, 
'!  byAvhich  the  living  activity  is  best  increased,  and  the  foul  smell  also  dimin- 
■ » ished,  as  already  mentioned  ( par.  72)  in  the  general  treatment  of  gangrene. 

' The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  Avater  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
. vital  disposition  of  the  ulcer,  is  recommended  as  most  highly  efficient  in  ganOTenous, 
and  specially  in  foul  and  torpid  ulcers  (Percy,  Labarraque.)  Lisfranc  (a ) bandages 
- Tv*'  ^ moistened  compress,  and  applies  on  it  charpie  soaked  in  a solution  of 

cftlonde  of  lime.  Lemaire  (6)  uses  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  and  three  parts  of 
water.  Ekl  (c)  first  employed  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  in  eleven  ounces  of 
ater,  and  afterivards  four  grains  to  an  ounce.  According  to  Klimatis  (d)  it  should 

(c)  Rat.  mcd.  in  schola  cl.  med.  et  cliir.  univers- 
Landish,1826. 

BOBiEp’s  Notizen,  vol.xvi.  no. 7,  p.  107. 


fa)  Revue  Medicale,  1821. 

\P)  Archives  Generales,  vol.  >*.  P.  138. 
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only  be  applied  when  all  inflammation  has  subsided.  Biett,  Clocquet,  and  othety 
have  used  it  with  much  advantage ; and  according  to  Cuillviek  and  Boulay,  the  ill 
smell  is  immediately  got  rid  of  on  its  application  (Pigne), 

755.  The  Callous  Ulcer  {Ulcus  callosum,  Lat.  ; callbse  GcscJmur 
Germ.  ; Ulcere  calleux,  Fr.)  is  surrounded  by  a whitish,  dry,  insen- 
sible edge,  not  unfrequently  of  considerable  thickness,  and  cartilaginous 
character.  This  callosity  often  spreads  over  the  tvhole  ulcer.  The  cause 
of  this  change  is  a want  of  blood  or  of  the  nourishing  juices  in  the  cdgee 
of  tlie  ulcer  ; hence  these  callosities  occur  most  commonly  in  old  person#, 
in  |those  places  where  naturally  the  course  of  the  blood  is  languid,  or 
is  prevented  by  accidental  pressure,  in  bad  treatment,  in  the  improper 
use  of  relaxing  ointments,  or  as  consequent  on  a continued  irritable 
condition  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  whereby  a stagnation  of  the  juices, 
and  a similar  change  is  produced,  as  in  induration.  Such  callosities  pre- 
vent the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  and  must  therefore  be  resolved  or  removed. 
Only  when  they  are  not  very  hard,  and  quite  insensible,  softening,  and 
at  the  same  time  exciting,  applications  of  aromatic  vegetables  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  empl.  de  cicala  cum  ammoniaco, — mercuriale, — gummosun, 
saponatum,  diachylon  cum  gummi ; a solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  If 
these  remedies  be  of  no  avail,  then  we  must  proceed  to  the  use  of  es- 
charotics,  as  butyr  of  antimony,  lunar  caustic,  caustic  ammonia,  a solution 
of  caustic  potash  ; scarification,  or  complete  removal  of  the  callosity  with 
the  knife,  if  the  situation  of  the  ulcer  permit. 

756.  The  (Edematous  Ulcer  {Ulcus  cedematosum,  Lat.;  oedema- 
lose  Geschwiir,  Germ. ; Ulcere  edemateux,  Fr.)  is,  in  its  origin,  con- 
nected with  dropsical  swelling,  which  receives  the  impress  of  the  finger; 
its  edges  are  flabby,  pale,  often  even  cedematous ; the  granulations  pale, 
and  the  secretion  of  a watery  ichor  very  copious.  The  causes  are  either 
local,  mechanical,  or  internal,  as  pressure  on  the  vessels  retaining  the 
blood,  general  or  local  weakness,  lymphatic  habit,  and  the  like.  The 
treatment  of  this  ulcer  requires,  besides  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and 
beside  those  remedies  which  alter  the  torpid  character  of  the  sore,  a con- 
tinued compressing  bandage,  by  swathing  the  whole  part  on  which  the 
ulcer  is  situated. 

757.  Fungous  Ulcers  ( Ulcera  fungosa,  Lat. ; schwammigten  Gesch- 
wiire.  Germ. ; Ulceres  fongueux,  Fr.)  are  beset  with  growths  either  on 
their  entire  surface,  or  only  on  certain  parts,  or  at  their  edges,  which 
vai-y  considerably  as  to  their  condition,  being  sometimes  flabby,  pallid,  or 
deep  red,  insensible,  and  bleed  easily  ; sometimes  they  are  of  a more  firm 
character,  have  a bluish  red  colour,  and  are  very  sensitive.  The  former 
are  merely  unnatural  growths  of  the  granulations,  but  the  latter  must  be 
considered  as  malignant  degenerations.  The  causes  of  this  fungous  de- 
generation may  therefore  be,  long-continued  torpid  condition  of  the  ulcer, 
improper  use  of  debilitating  remedies,  too  slight  bandaging,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  carious  bone,  or  the  carcinomatous  condition  of  the  ulcer. 
The  removal  of  such  growths,  which  is  necessary  for  healing  the  ulcer, 
is  eflected,  if  the  granulations  be  of  moderate  growth,  by  a simulta- 
neous treatment  corresponding  with  the  vital  disposition  of  the  ulcer, 
by  a suitable  compression  with  dry  charpie,  and  frequent  touching  "hi* 
lunar  caustic ; but  if  they  be  more  considerable  and  exist  as  a malig- 
nant degeneration,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  energetic  application  o 
escharotics.  by  cutting  off,  or  by  lying.  The  usual  escharotics  are  Im  f 
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caustic,  caustic  potash,  butyr  of  antimony,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of 
^ zinc  burnt  alum,  and  the  like  These  should  be  especially  employed  if 
( the  fungous  growths  be  equally  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
»!  ulcer.  The  dry  escharotics  may  be  strewed  upon  the  sore,  or  applied  in 
nr  form  of  ointment ; the  fluid  painted  on  with  a pencil  after  the  ulcer  has 
a been  properly  cleared  of  the  effused  ichor.  The  former  are  more  suitable 
4 rather  in  a flabby  state  of  the  fungous  excrescences,  and  great  secretion  of 
oi  ichor ; the  latter  in  greater  firmness  of  the  growth,  and  less  effusion.  If  the 
A fungus  grow  only  partially  from  the  ulcer,  it  may  be  most  easily  removed 
b.  with  the  knife,  by  cutting  it  off  at  the  base ; by  tying,  when  the  fungus 
e has  a neck,  and  the  patient  dreads  the  knife,  and  much  bleeding  is  feared 
A from  the  excision.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  remedies  prescribed  do 
i not  effect  the  destruction  of  the  excrescence,  or  may  produce  awkward 
;a>  symptoms  by  their  fluidity  and  spreading,  if  the  use  of  the  knife  or  ligature 
4 be  not  possible,  then  the  destruction  of  the  fungus  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
! 1 the  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  The  bleeding  which  often  arises  sponta- 
.li'ineously,  or  in  either  of  the  preceding  modes  of  treatment,  from  the  fungous 
•4-  surface,  must  be  stanched  by  styptics,  compression,  actual  cautery,  or  by 
’ 0 the  entire  removal  of  the  fungus. 

758.  Varicose  Ulcers  ( Ulcera  varicosa,  Lat.  ; varicosen  Geschwure, 
rr  Germ  ; Ulceres  variqueux,  Fr.)  occur  most  commonly  in  the  lower  ex- 
4 tremities ; are  for  the  most  part  oval  and  superficial ; their  base  bluish, 

their  secretion  serous  and  bloody ; the  edge  in  old  ulcers  mostly  callous, 
1 1 and  the  surrounding  skin  brown  ; accompanied  with  varicose  veins  of  the 
^ leg,  especially  around  the  ulcer,  and  oedematous  swelling.  Not  unfre- 
^ quently  do  they  bleed  periodically ; ordinarily  they  are  not  painful,  but 
^ frequently  very  painful,  even  without  any  trace  of  inflammation.  These 
i ulcers  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  varicose  affection,  and  all  those  evils 
which  produce  hindrance  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  as  pressure,  con- 
tinued  standing,  remaining  in  warm  or  cold  moisture,  must  be  considered 
d|i  as  their  cause  ; hence  certain  trades,  pressure  of  the  pregnant  womb  and  the 
.si  like.  Predisposition  to  varicose  affections  is  grounded  especially  on  ple- 
14  thora,  full  juicy  lax  habit,  venous  stagnation,  and  loaded  state  of  the  intes- 
-jgj  tines ; haemorrhoidal  disposition  ; suppressed  haemorrhoid  and  menstruation. 

Hence  it  happens  that,  in  many  instances,  these  swellings  of  the  veins  are 
(I  only  symptoms  of  a deeper  affection,  and  may  even  belong  to  the  relative 
well-being  of  the  patient.  They  arise  either  from  accidental  injury  in 
lef  existing  varicosity,  or  from  the  blood-knots  running  into  suppuration  ; 
o|  or  other  ulcers  of  a specific  character  are  converted  into  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  ulcers,  their  causes  must  be  first  attended  to  ; 
>it  venous  stagnation  and  loaded  bowels  must  be  relieved  by  purging,  regu- 
oi  lation  of  the  mode  of  life,  diminished  standing,  relief  of  pressure,  and 
1 the  like.  The  whole  ulcer  is  to  be  simply  covered  with  dry  charpie  ; 

I but  the  varicose  and  oedematous  swellings  are  to  be  especially  counter- 
' I acted  by  swathing  with  bandages,  and  by  the  circular  application  of 
1)  sticking  plaster.  If  the  cure  be  effected,  its  recurrence  must  be  prevented 
• ; by  careful  diminution  of  the  occasional  causes,  with  continued  swathing 
by  means  of  laced  stockings  of  dog’s  skin  (a). 

: The  rules  already  laid  down  in  abscesses  (par.  65)  apply  to  the  treatment  of  fistulous 

ulcers. 

759.  If  the  ulcers  have  existed  a long  while,  and  have  attained  the 

(o)  KoTHE.Varicose  Vcnenund  varicose  Geschwiir  an  den  Unterschcnkeln  ; in  Ri;st’s  Mag.,vol.xx.K.  p.82. 
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rank  of  natural  secreting  organs,  derivatives  by  issues,  and  so  on,  must 
be  established  before  tliey  are  perfectly  scarred.  If  in  the  sudden 
suppression  of  the  secretion  of  an  ulcer  symptoms  of  metastasis  ensue 
the  ulcer  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  again  brought  to  discharge  by 
using  acrid  irritating  remedies.  In  an  ulcer,  where  for  these  reasons  a cure 
cannot  and,  dare  not  be  undertaken,  we  are  restricted  to  proper  clean- 
liness,  and  the  getting  rid  of  local  complication,  for  the  purpose  of  dimU 
nishing  the  inconvenience  which  the  patient  suffers. 


Second  Chapter.— OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTICULAR,  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  CAUSES  WHICH  PRODUCE  AND  KEEP  THEM  UP. 


I.— OF  ATONIC  ULCERS. 

Underwood,  Mich.,  A Treatise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  Scrofulous  Sores,  &c. 
London,  1783.  8vo. 

Ib.,  Surgical  Tracts  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  &c.  London,  1 788.  8vo. 

Meytler,  F.  H.,  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  alten  GeschwUre  der  unteren  Gliedmassea* 
Wein,  1793.  4to. 

Home,  E.,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the  Legs;  with 
observations  on  varicose  veins  and  piles.  London,  1801.  8vo. 

Baynton,  Thos.,  a new  descriptive  Account  of  a new  Method  of  treating  Ulcers  of 
the  Legs.  London,  1797.  8vo. 

OsLHOF,  A.,  Untersuchungen  und  Beobactungen  iiber  die  chronischen  Geschwui^ 
mit  besonderer  Ruchsicht  auf  die  sogennanten  alten  Schaden  an  den  interen  Gliedmassaii 
Lemge,  1804. 

760.  Atonic  Ulcers  ( Ulcera  atonica^  Lat. ; atonischen  Geschtetire, 
Germ. ; Ulceres  atoniques,  Fr.)  are  kept  up  by  general  or  local  weakness, 
which  is  manifested  by  lax  fibre  and  flabbiness.  They  are  mostly  situated  in 
those  parts,  of  which  the  living  activity,  under  natural  circumstances,  is 
not  very  great.  Hence  are  they  most  frequent  on  the  feet,  of  which  the 
left  is  much  more  commonly  affected  than  the  right.  Certain  occupa- 
tions which  interfere  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
are  connected  with  continued  standing,  are  favourable  thereto.  They 
are  either  produced  by  an  external  injury,  or  they  may  originate  in  inde- 
pendent patches,  in  which  case  there  appears  at  some  one  single  spot  redness 
and  slight  swelling ; the  skin  becomes  thin  and  breaks  ; the  ulcer  enlarges, 
is  more  or  less  painful,  and  usually  produces  the  local  and  general  ciianges 
which  have  been  mentioned.  These  ulcers  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  oedematous  or  varicose  swelling  of  the  feet,  or  with  callous  edges. 
They  are  mostly  of  a torpid  character,  though  they  may,  from  accidental 
causes,  assume  an  erythetic,  or  inflammatory  condition. 

761.  The  prognosis  is  guided  according  to  the  general  circumstances 
already  laid  down  {par.  750)  ; and  it  is  to  be  especially  noted,  whether 
the  patient  can  or  cannot  diminish  the  occasional  causes. 

762.  The  treatment  of  these  ulcers,  whicli  seems  to  me  most  satis- 
factory, is  the  following : — If  the  ulcer  be  without  peculiar  complication, 
and  if  it  have  a good  appearance,  I make  use,  with  rest  and  suitable  support, 
of  frequent  bathings  with  lukewarm  decoctions  of  chamomile  flowcR> 
and  compression  with  sticking  plaster,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed. 
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t If  the  ulcer  be  torpid  and  foul,  the  limb  must  be  kept  in  the  horizontal 
< position,  warm  fomentations  of  decoction  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  solution 

of  chloride  of  lime  must  be  used ; and  when  the  ulcer  has  been  thereby 
a sufficiently  cleansed,  sticking  plaster  must  be  applied,  according  to 
> Batnton’s  plan.  The  sticking  plaster,  cut  in  strips  of  sufficient  length, 
A:  and  according  to  the  thread,  is  to  be  applied,  beginning  an  inch  below 
9 the  ulcer,  in  ascending  spiral  turns,  around  the  ailing  part,  till  the  ulcer 
I is  completely  covered.  Over  this  sticking  plaster,  should  the  leg  be 

swathed  to  the  knee  with  a linen  bandage,  in  order  to  give  rnoderate 

7 pressure  to  the  whole  part,  which  is  especially  necessary  in  varicose  or 
■I  (Edematous  state  of  the  leg.  According  to  the  quantity  of  the  pus 
0 secreted  by  the  ulcer,  is  the  plaster  to  be  renewed  daily,  or  after  several 

days,  by  which  the  ulcer  is  properly  cleansed  ; and  when  scarring  corn- 
's mences  it  is  to  be  touched  with  a weak  solution  of  sublimate.  If  the 
0 ulcers  be  accompanied  with  inflammation,  erythism,  or  with  any  other  com- 
)i  plication,  they  must  always  be  first  brought  back  to  their  simple  condition 
•\  by  preliminary  treatment,  before  proceeding  to  swathe  them  in  sticking, 

8 plaster.  If  these  be  attended  to,  and  the  sticking  plaster  be  applied 
li  with  carefulness,  no  bad  symptoms,  no  pain,  no  increased  development  of 
a!  heat,  (under  which  circumstance  the  part  should  be  moistened  with  cold 
Tt  water  as  often  as  the  increased  heat  seems  to  require  it,)  no  excoriation, 
« nor  fresh  ulceration,  and  the  like,  will  be  observed.  If  the  ulcer,  under 
D this  treatment,  be  reduced  to  a certain  point,  without  seeming  inclined  to 
X become  further  healed,  or  if  it  again  become  worse,  the  cause  depends 
li  either  on  the  insufficient  support  of  the  patient,  specially  in  his  too  early 
O'  moving  about,  or  there  is  a general  ailment  in  causal  relation  with  the 
a ulcer,  or  the  ulcer  has  become  habitual  to  the  patient ; and,  according  to 

these  circumstances,  the  treatment  must  be  directed.  I have  never  ob- 
’I-  served  with  this  treatment  even  in  ulcers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years’  standing 
{r  any  symptoms  arising  from  suppression  of  the  usual  secretions. 
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Underwood  and  Boyer  (a)  allow  the  patient  to  walk  during  the  use  of  Baynton’s 
Eirathing  with  sticking  plaster,  and  maintain  that  thereby  a more  firm  and  regular 
scar  is  produced ; as,  on  the  contrary,  the  scar  which  is  produced  whilst  the  patient  is 
kept  quiet,  easily  breaks  out  again  in  standing  and  walking,  on  account  of  the  stretching 
which  it  sufiers  in  walking. 

In  these  ulcers  all  the  aromatic  and  astringent  remedies  have  been  recommended  for 
local  use ; bathing  the  ulcer  and  its  neighbourhood  with  decoction  of  oak  bark,  of 
willow,  of  the  leaves  or  shells  of  walnuts,  of  the  leaves  of  plantain,  of  the  herbs  water- 
^rmander,  or  rue,  either  alone,  or  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  the  like.  When  the  secre- 
tion from  the  ulcer  is  considerable,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  remedies  in  form  of  powder,  thus, 
strewing  with  bark,  oak  bark,  chamomile  flowers  with  camphor,  myrrh  and  the  like ; or 
stimulating  salves  and  plasters,  digestive  ointment  with  camphor,  red  precipitate  ointment 
and  the  like. 

When,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  patient,  neither  rest  nor  swathing  can 
be  made  use  o^  1 employ,  according  to  the  degree  of  foulness  of  the  ulcer,  daily,  a foot- 
bath of  chamomile  flowers  or  potash,  and  bind  up  the  sore  with  a salve  of  ung.  nutrit., 
and  red  precipitate  ointment. 

Rdst  (6),  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the  foot,  employs  the  hunger-cure,  (quarter  portion 
daily,)  and  twice  a-week  a purge ; on  the  following  day  a lukewarm  bath,  and  cold 
fomentations  of  soft  water  to  the  ulcer. 

[In  the  application  of  sticking  plaster  to  ulcers,  or  indeed  when  the  limb  requires 
support  alone,  it  is  much  better  to  put  it  on  in  single  straps  like  a Scdi.tetus’s  bandage, 
than  in  the  spiral  way  here  recommended.  The  advantage  gained  is  its  more  close  and 
regular  application.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  dressing,  I prefer  its  renewal  every 

(a)  Rapport  enconseildeshCpitaux.  Paris, 1831. 

(6)  Magaxm  fTir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  517. 
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day,  -whether  the  discharge  be  much  or  little,  as  by  the  patient’s  movements  it  slackens 
and  does  not  give  the  necessary  support,  unless  daily  reapplied. — J.  F.  S.]  ’ 

763.  With  this  local  treatment  must  be  connected  internal  treatment  pro. 
portioned  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  In  -vt'eakness  and  want  of  tone 
strengthening  remedies  must  be  used  ; if  there  be  stoppage  of  tlie  bowels 
which  is  very  often  connected  witli  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  purga^ 
tive  and  gently  strengthening  remedies  with  a regulated  diet  must  Ije 
employed.  The  gratiola  in  suitable  doses  is  advi.sable  in  these  cases,  as 
well  also  as  when  there  is  no  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  but  a general  slug- 
gishness  and  phlegmatic  habit. 

764.  Relapses  after  the  healing  of  atonic  ulcers  are  very  frequent,  espe- 
dally  if  the  occasional  causes  be  not  diminished.  They  usually  break  out 
in  autumn  or  in  winter.  The  best  mode  of  preventing  them  is  perseverance 
in  moderate  compression  of  the  foot  by  a laced  stocking  of  unyielding 
leather ; at  the  same  time  a proper  diet  is  to  be  observal,  and  every  violent 
motion  of  the  foot  to  be  avoided. 


II.— OF  SCORBUTIC  ULCERS. 

Anson,  George,  afterwards  Lord  Anson,  A Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  years 
1740-4,  London,  1748,  4to.,  contains  the  best  account  of  Sea  Scurvy. 

Lind,  Jas.,  M.  D.,  A Treatise  on  the  Scurvy.  Edinb.,  1753.  8vo. 

Holme,  Libellus  de  naturS-,  causa  et  curatione  Scorbuti.  London,  1768. 

Milman,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  An  Enquiry  into  the  source  from  whence  the  symptoms 
of  Scurvy  and  of  Putrid  Fevers  arise  and  into  the  seat  which  those  affections  occupy  in 
the  Animal  Economy,  &c.  London,  1782.  8vo. 

Blane,  G.,  M.  D.,  Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen.  London,  1785. 
8vo. 

Trotter,  Thos.,  M.  D.,  Observations  on  the  Scurvy,  &c.  London,  1792.  8vo. 

765.  Scorbutic  Ulcers  (^Ulcera  scorbutica,  IjdX.  \ scorbutischen  Gesch- 
wicre,  Germ.  ; Ulceres  scorbutiques,  Fr.)  are  always  indications  of  more  or 
less  developed  scurvy.  The  immediate  cause  of  scurvy  is  a disposition  in 
the  blood  and  other  juiees  to  decomposition  and  breaking  up  with  predomin- 
ating weakness  of  the  capillary  vascular  system.  Its  symptoms  are  therefore 
all  grounded  on  weakness,  flabbiness,  decay  or  entire  destruction  of  the  con- 
tractility of  parts,  which  especially  show  themselves  in  the  vascular  system. 

The  natural  colour  of  the  skin  fails,  it  becomes  pale  and  puffy ; the 
patient  feels  a general  weakness,  and  tires  with  the  slightest  motion. 
The  gums  begin  to  be  painful,  sv^ell  and  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch ; 
the  breath  stinks.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  body  appear  here  and  there, 
especially  upon  the  feet,  bluish  spots  of  various  size,  which  spread  and 
often  enlarge  into  streaks.  In  hot  climates  cedematous  swellings  of  the 
limbs  occur.  Mostly  there  appear  on  the  skin  small  swellings  with  bid- 
ders, which  drop  in  and  are  followed  by  purple-coloured  spots.  Pains 
come  on  in  the  feet,  swellings  of  the  knee-joints,  ulcers,  and  frequent  blu- 
ings from  the  gums.  The  weakness  becomes  very  great ; the  patient 
spits,  coughs,  and  vomits  blood  ; loses  blood  with  his  urine  and  by  stool. 
The  gums  are  often  gangrenous ; the  blood  is  poured  out  in  eveiy  inter- 
space ; old  scars  break  out,  and  the  weakness  from  repeated  bleeding  is 
great  that  the  patient  faints  on  the  least  movement.  He  dies  either  in 
such  fainting  or  of  consumption. 
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; 766.  Scorbutic  ulcers  are  generally  flat,  their  edges  and  circumference 

.j  anlematous,  swollen,  and  bluish  ; their  bottom  dirty,  beset  with  fungous 
granulations,  and  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  ichor  flowing  from 
• t^lie  sore  is  thin,  mingled  with  blackish  blood,  and  very  stinking.  The 
neighbouring  bone  is  often  attacked  and  destroyed.  They  usually  occur  on 
the°gums,  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  thighs,  either  in  distinct  patches 
4 in  severe  scurvy,  or  from  other  ulcers,  if  a general  scorbutic  disposition 
I exist. 

4 767.  Tlie  occasional  causes  of  scurvy  are,  want  of  oxygenated  air, 
-#  moist  foggy  air,  bad  food,  sluggishness,  want  of  exercise  or  too  great 
tt  exertion.  These  causes  mostly  show  themselves  after  long  sea  voyages 
! on  the  coast  of  the  Noi'th  Sea  (Sea  Scurvy.')  The  influence,  however,  of 
il  similar  evil  influences  may  produce  scurvy  on  shore  in  men  of  phlegmatic 
[b  temperaments,  who  live  in  damp  dull  dwellings  and  feed  on  bad  food. 

5 i The  land  scurvy  is  therefore  observed,  especially  in  time  of  scarcity,  in 
4 besieged  towns  and  the  like.  A condition  similar  to  scurvy  has  been  also 
■n  observed  after  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury. 

t [The  land  scurvy  here  mentioned  is  the  chronic  form  of  Purpura  liamorrhagica  of 
1*1  Bateman  (a),  who  says,  that  “ it  appears  occasionally,  and  in  its  severest  and  fatal 
19  form,  where  none  of  these  circumstances  ever  existed ; for  instance,  in  young  persons 
Hi  living  in  the  country  and  previously  enjoying  good  health,  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
It  comforts  of  life.  This  circumstance  tends  greatly  to  obscure  the  pathology  of  the 
disease ; for  it  not  only  renders  the  operation  of  these  alleged  causes  extremely 
. questionable,  but  it  seems  to  establish  an  essential  difference  in  the  origin  and  nature 
i of  the  disorder,  from  that  of  scurvy,  (the  true  scurvy  foimerly  prevalent  among  seamen 
>1  in  long  voyages,)  to  which  the  majority  of  writers  have  contented  themselves  with 
■R  ■ referring  it.  In  scurvy  the  tenderness  of  the  superficial  vessels  appears  to  originate 
a ' from  deficiency  of  nutriment,  and  the  disease  is  removed  by  resorting  to  wholesome 
I ] I and  nutritious  food,  especially  to  fresh  vegetables,  and  acids  ; while  in  many  cases  of 
Purpura,  the  same  diet  and  medicine  have  been  taken  abundantly,  without  the  smallest 
/8‘ alleviation  of  the  complaint.”  (p.  110-11.)] 

>T  768.  The  cure  of  scorbutic  ulcers  requires,  before  everything  else,  the 
■at  removal  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  upon  which  they  depend,  by  the  change 
a of  moist  foggy  air  for  warm  pure  air,  by  the  use  of  better  food,  especially  of 
fail  acid  fruits,  by  an  active  mode  of  life,  with  moving  about  in  the  open  air, 
ill.  Further  by  the  use  of  nasturtium  aquaticum,  cochlearia,  heccahunga. 

vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  alum,  aromatic  bitter  remedies,  as  the  calamus, 
'V  marsh  trefoil,  bark,  and  the  like ; at  the  same  time  rubbing  the  whole 
(I)  body  with  spirituous  remedies  should  be  advised  ; even  washing  with  cold 
lU  water,  by  which  the  parts  are  again  endowed  with  their  lost  elasticity,  and 
< t the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  increased. 

U 769.  Upon  the  ulcers  themselves  strong  astringent  remedies  are  to  be 
If)  applied,  bark  with  alum,  camphor,  myrrh,  alum  in  astringent  decoctions, 
ii!;  gum  kino  dissolved  in  red  wine.  Theden’s  arquebusade  water,  fixed  air, 
u charcoal  with  bark,  myrrh,  alum,  storax,  astringent  decoctions,  with  acids, 
fi  Swathing  the  limb  on  whicli  the  ulcer  is  situated  with  bandages  moistened 
with  strengthening  remedies  is  of  especial  use. 

- * Gargles  of  bark,  decoctions  of  oak  or  willow  bark,  of  garden  sage  with 
i spirit  of  scurvy  grass  or  alum,  and  touching  with  diluted  muriatic  or  sul- 
! phuric  acid  and  honey,  are  the  best  applications  against  swellings  and 
i ulcers  of  the  gums.  m b e 

(a)  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Second  Edit.,  1813.  8vo. 
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III.— OF  SCROFULOUS  ULCERS. 

Koutom,  C.  G.  Th.,  Commentarlus  de  vitio  Scrofuloso,  ii.  vol.  Lemgov.,  1789-go 
8vo.  ■ , 

Weber,  F.  A.,  Von  den  Scropheln,  einer  endemischen  Krankbeit  vieler  Provinzei 
Europa’s.  Vol.  I.  Salzburg,  1793.  8vo. 

Baume,  J.  B.  T.,  Traitd  sur  le  Vice  Scrofuleux  et  sur  les  maladies  qui  en  proviennent 
Second  Edit.  Paris,  1805.  8vo. 

Burns,  John,  Dissertations  on  Inflammation.  ^2  vols.  Glasgow,  1800.  8vo. 

Russell,  James,  A Treatise  on  Scrofula.  Edinburgh,  1808.  8vo. 

Carmichael,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Scrofula,  and  a demonstration  of 
its  origin  from  disorder  of  the  Digestive  Organs.  Dublin,  1810.  8vo. 

Henning,  Geo.,  M.  D.,  A critical  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula.  London. 

1815.  8vo. 

Hufeland,  Ch.  W.,  Ueber  die  Natur,  Erkenntniss  und  Heilung  der  Scrofelkrankheit- 
Third  Edit.  Berlin,  1819.  8vo. 

Goodlad,  W.,  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the  Absorbent 
System.  London,  1814.  8vo. 

Baudelocque,  a.  C.,  Etudes  sur  la  Maladie  Scrofuleuse.  Paris,  1834.  8vo. 

770.  Scrofulous  Ulcers  (^Ulcera  scrofulosa,  Lat. ; scrophuldsen  Ges- 
chwiire,  Germ.  ; Ulceres  scrofuleux,  Fr.)  are  indications  of  more  or  les* 
developed  scrofulous  disease.  They  originate  in  nutrition  varying  from 
the  natural  type,  in  consequence  of  which  bad  preparation  of  the  blood 
and  unnatural  mingling  of  the  lymph,  irregularity  in  the  circulation  of 
the  latter,  obstruction  and  swelling  of  the  glands  ensue. 

771.  Scrofulous  disease  is  in  general  a peculiarity  of  youth  ; children 
come  into  the  world  with  a predisposition  to  it,  and  the  disease  after- 
wards develops  itself  especially  in  bad  nursing,  want  of  cleanliness,  bad 
food,  and  so  on.  This  disposition  shows  itself  under  two  forms : — 

1.  The  children  are  sprightly,  of  slight  bodily  form,  very  active,  tlieir 

skin  white,  their  cheeks  red,  their  eyes  sparkling  and  lively,  their  form  I 

beautifully  rounded,  their  hair  blonde,  brown,  fine  and  curly ; they  have  j 

especially  very  great  excitability. 

2.  There  appear  weakness,  flabby,  lymphatic  habit,  bloatedness,  espe- 
cially of  the  face,  the  lips  are  turned  up,  the  angles  of  the  jaws  strongly 
prominent.  Such  persons  are  slowly  developed,  suffer  from  want  of 
nourishment,  frequently  from  blennorrhcea,  from  eruptions  of  the  skin,  in 
which  scrofula  shows  itself  in  its  most  revolting  form,  and  its  character 
is  torpor. 

772.  Scrofula  when  developed  gives  rise  to  important  diseases ; con- 
tinued inflammation  and  blennorrhcea  of  the  mucous  membranes,  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  glands,  atrophy,  consumption, 
swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

773.  Scrofulous  sores  occur  either  when  the  swollen  glands  inflame  and 
break,  or  the  skin  inflames  at  various  independent  spots  and  ulcerates. 
They  are  usually  free  from  pain,  their  edges  hard,  irregular,  and  over- 
hanging ; the  circumference  and  the  swelling  itself  are  pale  or  violet  red ; 
tlie  bottom  is  here  and  there  marked  with  streaks  of  tough  lymph,  and 
the  pus  is  thin.  Such  are  scrofulous  glandular  swellings  or  a scrofulous 

habit.  e 

774.  The  healing  of  scrofulous  sores  depends  upon  tlie  improvement  o 
the  constitution,  which  may  be  expected  if  there  be  no  destruction  of  un* 
portant  parts,  and  no  great  accompanying  weakness.  Scrofula  frequent  y 
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disappears  as  the  development  of  the  body  advances,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  and  in  females  frequently  at  the  first  pregnancy. 

775.  The  cure  of  scrofula  requires  especially  a good  dietetic  treatment, 
•strengthening  and  easily  digestible  diet,  fresli  air,  cleanliness,  and  so  on. 

Tlie  medical  treatment  to  be  employed  is  either  strengthening  or  such  as 
acts  specifically  on  the  lymphatic  system:  bark,  calamus,  willow  or  chestnut 
; bark,  bitter  extracts,  acorn  cofi'ee,  steel,  the  various  mercurial  and  anti- 
monial  preparations,  muriate  of  barytes,  cicuta,  belladonna,  dulcamara, 
the  alkalies,  burnt  sponge,  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  so  on.  The  remedies 
acting  on  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  system  are  especially  suitable  in 
lymphatic  habits  and  large  glandular  swellings.  The  remedies  men- 
; tioned  must  be  differently  combined  with  each  other  according  to  the 
: patient’s  condition,  and  their  favourable  operation  must  be  specially  sup- 
. ported  from  time  to  time  by  purges  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  or  jalap.  The 
use  of  the  bath,  particularly  baths  of  aromatic  herbs  or  wine,  sulphur, 

• steel,  or  salt  water,  are  of  remarkable  benefit,  especially  if  connected  with 
rubbing  of  the  whole  body  with  flannel  or  spirituous  remedies. 

776.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  disperse  glandular  swellings  by  fric- 
tion with  volatile  liniments,  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor  and  caustic 
spirits  of  ammonia ; by  irritating  plasters,  the  emp.  mercuriale,  de  cicuta 

• cum  ammoniaco,  saponatum,  with  camphor,  opium,  ox  gall,  and  so  on,  and 

• when  in  a very  chronic  state  with  iodine  ointment.  The  same  remedies 
are  to  be  used  for  the  disperson  of  the  hardness  generally  surrounding  scro- 

! fulous  ulcers.  If  these  swellings  be  accompanied  with  inflammation  and 
I pain,  the  repeated  applications  of  a few  leeches  is  advisable,  with  mercurial 
. ointment,  and  the  use  of  dry,  or,  in  great  tension,  of  moist  warmth. 

If  the  scrofulous  ulcers  have  a torpid  character,  with  the  astringent  de- 
; coctions  of  bark,  elm  or  chestnut  rind,  and  of  green  walnut  shells,  must  be 
joined  the  extract  oi  cicuta,  belladonna,  or  chamomile;  with  solution  of 
I sublimate  or  lunar  caustic  with  the  above-mentioned  additions,  with  red 
[precipitate  ointment,  with  ung.  nutrit.,  and  the  like.  The  scarring  is 
I much  hastened  by  frequent  touching  with  lunar  caustic,  and  the  removal  of 
I the  quite  loose  and  overhanging  edges  of  the  skin.  In  inflamed  and  very 
I painful  condition  of  the  ulcer,  warm  fomentations  must  be  applied  over  the 
sore,  accompanied  with  a soothing  and  corresponding  dietetic  treatment. 

Of  late  iodine  (1)  and  cod-liveroil  (2)  have  been  considered  especially 
important  remedies  against  the  various  scrofulous  affections. 

(1 ) Lugol  (a)  holds  that  the  continued  use  of  iodine  is  the  most  certain  remedy  against 
scrofiilous  affections.  He  has  never  observed  any  ill  consequence  from  persisting  in 
the  use  of  this  remedy  for  any  length  of  time ; this  happens  only  in  the  use  of  the 
common  tinctura  iodina.  If  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  come  on,  the  iodine 
must  be  put  aside,  and  some  ounces  of  bark  wine  given. 

The  forms  prescribed  by  Lugol  are, — 


R iodinm  gr.^ — ^ destill,  tb.j. 
— M.  utjiat  mist ; quotidie  captand. 

R iodiruB  gr.iy — iij. — iv.  aq.  destill,  ft.  j. 
—M.  utjiat  lot.  ; assidueve  frequenterve  ad- 
liibend. 


R potass,  iodid.  jiv. — v. — vi.,  iodince 

9iv. — ^xiv. — xvj.,  axung.  recent,  ft.j Tere 

simul,  ut  Jiat  ung. ; bis  die  part,  affect, 
iiifric. 


, Besides  using  these  remedies  the  patient  should  observe  a proper  dietetic  regimen,  and 
be  about  in  the  open  air. 

For  baths  for  children,  the  solution  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water  should  be  of  four 
degrees  of  strength ; 1,  to  six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  two  scruples  of  iodine,  and  four 
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of  iodide  of  potash ; 2,  two  and  a-half  scruples  of  iodine,  and  five  scruples  of  iodide  of 
potash ; 3,  three  scruples  of  iodine,  and  six  scruples  of  iodide  of  potash  ; 4,  four  scruples 
of  iodine,  and  eight  scruples  of  iodide  of  potash.  For  adults,  to  a similar  quantity  of 
water,  1,  two  drams  of  iodine,  and  four  drams  of  iodide  of  potash;  2,  two  and  a-half 
drams  of  iodine,  and  five  drams  of  iodide  of  potash ; 3,  three  drams  of  iodine,  and  six 
drams  of  iodide  of  potash  ; 4,  four  drams  of  iodine,  and  eight  drams  of  iodide  of  potash. 
The  fourth  degree  Lugol  does  not  employ,  the  third  being  the  strongest  he  uses. 

This,  according  to  Lugol  (a),  is  the  most  efficient  and  certain  mode  of  curing  scrofula, 
and  the  conditions  depending  on  it.  My  own  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
medical  men,  completely  correspond  with  the  advantage  of  this  treatment  (b). 

(2)  The  cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  given  twice  a-day,  beginning  with  one  table  spoonful,  and 
gradually  increasing  it  up  to  six ; to  children  it  must  be  given  in  proportionate  smaller 
doses.  To  get  rid  of  the  filthy  taste,  the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  immediately  Ijefore 
taking  it,  with  cold  water  or  with  brandy,  and  directly  after  it  is  swallowed,  a cup  of 
herb  tea,  of  lentain,  cinnamon,  or  Seville  orange  flower  should  be  drank.  The  external 
application  of  the  oil  in  way  of  friction,  is  also  very  efficient  for  the  dispersion  of  swel- 
lings. To  be  effectual,  the  oil  must  be  given  for  a long  time.  Children  always 
take  it  willingly,  and  invariably  better  than  adults,  who  generally  cannot  overcome 
their  antipathy  to  it.  After  the  use  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  iodine,  more 
powerful  digestion,  better  appetite,  and  even  actual  voracity,  have  been  noticed. 
Although  chemical  observations  have  given  different  results  as  to  whether  iodine  be 
contained  in  the  oil  or  not,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  kinds  of  oil  as 
met  with  in  commerce,  have  given  rise  to  the  various  results,  as  the  true  cod-liver 
oil  does  contain  iodine,  but  the  white  oil  usually  does  not,  the  latter  not  being  cod-liver 
oil,  but  seal  oil ; the  former  only  therefore  should  be  ordered.  Hence  may  be  explained 
the  various  opinions  of  numerous  physicians  on  the  operation  of  the  oil  (c). 

Fresh  walnut  leaves  and  their  decoction  have  of  late  been  particularly  recommended 
against  scrofula ; two  or  three  cups  of  the  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves  daily,  with  syrup 
or  honey.  Also  night  and  morning  pills  of  three  and  a-half  grains  of  the  extract 
of  the  leaves,  or  a table  spoonful  of  the  syrup  prepared  from  the  same  extract 
Negrier  (d).  The  frequently  remarkable  effect  of  Pollini’s  decoction  is  to  be  prin- 
cipally ascribed  to  the  walnut  shells  it  contains. 

[Russell  observes,  that  “ in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers  under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  the  complaint,  the  simplest  and  mildest  dressings  answer  best 
When  the  patients  are  using  a course  of  sea-bathing,  it  is  usual  to  wash  the  sore  with 
sea-water  over  and  above  the  momentary  application  of  the  sea-water  during  the  im- 
mersion of  the  whole  body.  Cold  spring-water  is  likewise  a favourite  application  with 
many  practitioners ; and  from  much  observation,  it  appears  that  the  operation  of  cold 
is  well-suited  to  counteract  the  state  of  inflammation  which  accompanies  scrofulons 
sores.”  (p.  105.)  Burns  is  also  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  cold  water,  but 
couples  it  with  pressure  by  adhesive  straps.  If  the  sore  require  stimulating,  black 
wash  with  or  without  mucilage  of  acacia,  and  with  or  without  tincture  of  opium,  is  a 
very  excellent  application.  But  oftentimes  these  scrofulous  sores  are  quite  unmanage- 
able, and  will  not  be  soothed  or  healed  with  any  application.  Under  these  circum- 
stances our  entire  reliance  rests  on  the  improvement  of  the  constitution,  simultaneously 
with  which  the  sores  mend. 

I scarcely  ever  use  iodine,  except  as  iodide  of  potash,  which  is  a most  excellent 
medicine,  either  employed  internally  or  externally.  I commonly  give  from  three  to 
five  grains  of  the  iodide  twice  a day,  either  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  compoimd  in- 
fusion of  gentian  with  a drachm  of  any  warm  aromatic  tincture,  or  in  four  ounces 
of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  to  either  vehicle  add  a drachm  of  syrup  of 
poppies,  which  it  is  well  to  commence  with,  as  it  will  generally  prevent  the  nausea 
which  frequently  occurs  without  it.  Occasionally,  after  taking  the  iodide  of  potash 
for  some  days,  salivation  is  produced,  which  I have  observed  again  and  again.  And 


(n)  Mcmoires  sur  I’eraploi  de  I’lode  et  des^baina 
iodurca. 

(6)  MULLEK.Ueber  diearzneilicheWirkung  und 
Anwendung  der  Jodine.  Wurzburg,  1S32. 

Kunz,  Ueber  die  Anwendung  der  Jodine  inScro- 
phuloaen  Krankhciten  niicli  eigenen  Hrfahrungen 
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i lometimes  it  disagrees  with  the  stomach  and  the  patient  loses  appetite  and  becomes 
« .vorse  instead  of  better.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances  it  must  be  left  off. 
4 iVhen  used  as  an  ointment,  a drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard  is  a very  useful 
i mplication ; more  commonly  employed,  however,  to  glandular  swellings  than  to  sores. 
J t is  best  applied  either  simply  spread  upon  lint,  or  by  dressing  the  surface  after  the 
« -emoval  of  the  cuticle  by  a blister.  Either  of  these  modes  is  preferable  to  rubbing  the 
lintment  in,  for  frequently  when  the  skin  is  thin  and  the  patient  irritable,  after  three  or 
bur  rubbings  the  skin  inflames,  the  cuticle  cracks  and  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  the 
4,  .pplication  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a sore. 

I Some  Surgeons  are  fond  of  painting  enlarged  scrofulous  glands  with  tincture  of 
.odine,  which  very  commonly  blisters  the  skin ; or  if  it  do  not,  it  destroys  the  cuticle, 
Jvhich  flakes  off  in  large  pieces.  I do  not  think  it  a very  efficient  remedy,  though 
^ >y  some  so  esteemed. 

A 1 have  given  cod-liver  oil  several  times  with  much  advantage  ; but  it  is  abominably 
Jaauseous,  and  as  it  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  iodine  it  contains,  it  is  certainly  preferable 
4 0 give  the  iodine  in  some  more  agreeable  form. — J.  F.  S.] 

t 777.  The  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  upper  lip,  nose,  and  cheeks, 
it  vhich  often  leads,  by  ulceration,  to  considerable  destruction,  in  which  the 
feartilages  of  the  nose  shrivel,  is,  with  simultaneous  general  treatment,  not 
SiiO  easily  checked  and  diminished  with  anything,  as  by  bathing  with 
w lecoction  of  solanum  nigrum,  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  sublimate  or 
^'epeated  touchings  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  scrofula  is  very  inve- 
i}  erate  and  connected  with  considerable  degeneration,  a satisfactory  change 
n the  whole  body,  and  a cure,  can  alone  be  effected  by  either  of  the  last- 
} nentioned  modes  of  treatment,  by  the  hunger-cure,  by  the  smear-cure, 
liiTTMANN’s  decoction,  and  the  like. 
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778.  Gouty  Ulcers  {Ulcera  arthritica,  Lat. ; arthretischen  Geschwiire, 
jerm. ; Ulceres  arthritiques,  Fr.)  are  consequent  on  the  existence  of  gout 
n the  body,  with  which  they  are  more  manifestly  or  secretly  connected. 
They  are  usually  superficial,  their  bottom  is  wide,  reddish  brown,  smooth, 
■7};ontracted,  and  seemingly  very  deep,  from  the  wasting  of  the  cellular 
itdssue,  and  from  the  union  of  the  skin  with  the  underlying  fibrous  tissues  ; 

• .hey  secrete  a quantity  of  serous  fluid,  which  corrodes  the  parts  surround- 
l;,ng  the  ulcer,  and  not  rarely  blackens  the  linen.  Their  edges  are  mostly 
•'.^rregular,  pale,  and  hard,  but  under  inflammation  rosy  and  painful.  Thev 
Jtiecome  worse  periodically,  from  bad  air,  or  the  gouty  affections  become 
‘Mvorse  on  the  incipient  improvement  of  the  ulcer. 

779.  These  ulcers  occur  either  from  accidental  injury  during  general 
S'outy  affections,  or  after  gouty  inflammation  and  swelling,  which  run  into 
ilceration;  they  are  therefore  situated  mostly  in  the  lower  extremities, 
' m in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints.  Their  diagnosis  is  generally  easy. 
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though  it  may  be  difficult,  if  the  patient,  excepting  tlie  ulcers,  have  not 
suffered  any  decided  gout.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  must  be  espe- 
chilly  attended  to,  which  usually  accompany  anomalous  gout,  as  disturbed  ' 
functions  of  tlie  bowels  and  liver,  unnatural  urinary  secretion,  irritating 
often  periodically  wandering  pains  in  tlie  limbs  ; also  hlennorrhu:a,  erun! 
tions  of  the  skin  and  the  like,  which  are  often  closely  connected  with  the 
ulcer. 

780.  These  ulcers  are  generally  very  stubborn ; are  often  kept  up  by 
the  deposition  of  chalky  masses ; their  cure  must  therefore  be  undertaken 
with  great  care,  because  the  patient  is  liable  to  the  danger  of  a metastasis. 

781.  In  treating  arthritic  ulcers  the  general  affection  must  always  be 
attended  to.  Above  all,  the  patient’s  mode  of  living  must  be  specially 
regulated,  frequently  the  very  contrary  to  the  previous  course  directd, 
and  therefore  a change  to  a diet  sometimes  with  more  meat,  but  more  * 
frequently  to  a more  simple  vegetable  food,  with  suitable  exercise.  Ac-  ■ 
cording  to  the  different  character  of  the  gout,  means  must  be  employed  5 
which  either  promote  or  diminish  the  perspiration  and  the  flow  of  urine. 
Minderer’s  spirit,  antimonial  wine,  aconite,  guiaicuni,  camphor,  the 
various  preparations  of  antimony,  the  alkalies,  the  vinum  se7ninis  colckici, 
and  so  on ; or  bitter  strengthening  remedies,  the  cabmis,  bark,  bitter  ■ 
extracts,  steel,  or  the  more  opening  and  purging  remedies.  Baths, 
especially  those  containing  sulphur,  are  of  very  great  use. 

The  vinum  sem.  colchic.  autumn.  I have  proved  to  be  generally  the  most  efficient  remedy  * 
against  gout  and  rheumatic  affections.  The  result  of  my  observations  and  experience 
on  this  remedy,  that  its  efficiency  depends  on  the  increased  production  of  uric  acid  in  i- 
the  urine  during  its  use  (a),  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Lewin  (6). 

782.  The  local  treatment  of  the  ulcer  is  guided  in  part  by  the  general  : 
treatment.  If  the  ulcer  have  an  inflammatory  character,  it  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  removal  of  all  irritants  and  proper  general  treatment,  be 
covered  merely  with  a dry  warm  vegetable  poultice ; all  moist  and  wet 
remedies  must  be  avoided.  If  the  ulcer,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  have  a . 
torpid  character,  it  must  be  covered  with  mercurial  or  cicuta  plaster,  with 
rmpl.  de  minio  with  camphor  and  opium,  a powder  of  bark,  camphor,  and 
white  sugar  is  to  be  daily  strewed  upon  the  sore,  rubbing  in  mercurial 
ointment  with  camphor  around  the  wound,  and  swathing  the  part  with 
waxed  taffeta,  or  the  application  of  camphorated  bags  of  vegetables. 
Schmucher’s  plaster  of  assafoetida,  soap,  ammoniacum,  and  vinegar  of 
squills  often  does  good  service,  even  when  there  is  accompanying  expo- 
sure of  bone.  In  this  treatment  derivation  must  also  be  kept  up  at  the 
same  time  with  issues,  setons,  and  the  like. 

If  the  ulcers  do  not  heal,  their  cure  must  not  be  forced  by  contracting 
and  drying  remedies.  The  ground  of  their  stubbornness  often  depends  on 
local  complication ; they  may  be  even  incurable,  if  seated  in  parts  which 
are  already  completely  disorganized. 

The  earthy  masses  (urate  of  soda _)  often,  in  gout,  deposited  in  the  joints,  in  ffie 
cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  mucous  bags,  is  consequent  on  repeated  inflammation  and  em- 
siou  thereon  dependent.  If  they  be  in  any  quantity,  the  motion  is  more  or  lea  dis- 
turbed, and  by  their  irritation,  or  by  a fresh  attack  of  gout,  inflammation  and 
puratiou  are  produced,  the  skin  breaks,  and  the  chalk-like  mass  is  gradually  dischargw- 
A dry  piece  of  this  substance  often  penetrates  the  skin,  and  remains  as  an  excres^  > 
without  exciting  inflammation  and  suppuration.  If  the  collection  of  these  masses  produ 

frti  Heidel.  klin.  Annal.,  1827,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.  and  therapeutical  effects  of 

(6)  Robert  Lewin,  jun.,  On  the  physiological  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joorn.,  * 
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. hflamniation,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  mild  treatment.  If  they  be  observed  beneath 
i tie  skin  the  swelling  must  be  opened ; we  do  not  then  endeavour  to  press  out  the 
eiarthv  masses;  they  gradually  discharge  themselves  with  the  pus,  by  the  continued  use 
I f softenino-  poultices.  If  the  inflammation  be  abated,  the  removal  of  the  earthy  mass 
i lav  be  often  facilitated  by  taking  away  part  of  the  overlying  skin.  If  a large  ulcer 
I e formed  with  a deposit  of  this  kind  at  its  bottom,  it  is  best  removed  by  the  application 
Jf  caustic  remedies,  by  which  the  cells  containing  the  earthy  matter  are  destroyed  (a). 


OF  IMPETIGINOUS  ULCERS. 


g;  783.  Among  Impetiginous  Ulcers  ( Ulcera  impetiginosa,  Lat. ; im- 
^etiginiisen  GeschioUre,  Germ.:  Ulceres  impetigineux,  Fr.)  are  to  be 
Wonsidered  those  which  form,  in  their  course,  chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
,j;  lereto  belong  the  herpetic  ulcer,  the  scalled  head,  milk-crust,  and  itch, 
a ’hese  ulcers  are  to  be  considered  throughout  as  symptoms  of  chronic 
i ruption  of  the  skin,  and  are  determined  by  the  great  degree  and  long 
It  ontinuation  of  the  eruption,  by  its  easy  recession  from  one  part,  and 
’ xing  upon  another,  or  by  mechanical  influences,  itch,  and  the  like. 
i ■ 784.  The  actual  causes  of  chronic  eruptions  are,  principally,  a bad  con- 
1 ition  of  the  digestive  organs,  stagnation  in  the  portal  system  and  liver,  dis- 
,T  irbance  of  the  secretions,  dyscrasy,  the  use  of  bad,  putrid  and  acrid 
. ( ictuals  and  drink,  residence  in  foul  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  dirty  employ- 
, lents,  working  among  wool,  acrid  remedies  and  contagion  operating  on 
:>  le  skin.  Hence  impetiginous  ulcers  may  be  divided  into,  1,  the  simply 
; )cal ; 2,  into  those  which  are  connected  with  general  causes ; and,  3,  those 
;t  riginating  from  contagion. 

a!  785.  The  treatment  of  impetiginous  ulcers  must  vary  according  to  the 
lUndition  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  causes  upon  which  the  eruption  depends, 
jif  the  ulcers  be  inflamed  and  painful,  the  general  treatment  must  be  to 
itiminish  irritation  and  to  soothe.  A more  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
i veatment  is  indeed  rarely  necessary  ; a suitable  dietetic  regimen,  and  the 
Ise  of  cooling  purgatives,  are  ordinarily  proper.  According  to  the  variety 
hf  the  cause,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  must  be  sometimes  solvent, 
ibmetimes  for  the  improvement  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation,  sometimes 
iOr  the  restoration  of  the  suppressed  secretions.  As  in  the  constitutional, 
jiough  not  contagious  eruptions,  a morbid  matter  is  produced  and  in  a 
luanner  thrown  off,  we  must  assist  its  separation  by  the  natural  drains,  the 
;dn,  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  alimentary  canal.  The  remedies  which 
; jfect  this  object  are  especially  sulphur,  and  its  various  preparations,  anti- 
fconials,  decoctions  of  woods,  dulcamara,  sassafras,  juniper,  sarsaparilla, 
]irex  arenaria,  mezereon,  pansy,  and  the  like.  In  very  old  eruptions, 
iid  in  considerable  degeneration  of  the  skin,  mercurials,  sublimate, 
it  id  arsenic  are  especially  useful;  and  the  cure  may  often  be  effected 
Kerely  by  remedies  entering  into  and  altering  the  whole  constitution,  as 
! le  friction-cure,  the  hunger-cure,  Zittmann’s  decoction,  and  the  like, 

' V^reafter  to  be  mentioned. 

786.  The  local  treatment  must  have  special  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
' nammation,  and  so  long  as  that  continues,  mild  applications  and  salves, 
wke-warm  baths  and  the  like  can  alone  be  used.  If  the  irritation  have 
Hbsidwl,  so  long  as  the  internal  cause  is  unremoved,  the  local  remedies 
•ust  be  used  with  caution,  because  relapse  and  destruction  are  easily  pro- 


^a)  Moohe,  J,,  On  Gouty  Concretions  or  Chalk- 
7^  ’ Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  i. 


Ure,  a,,  lb.,  yol.  xxiv.  p.30,  recommends  espe- 
cially the  benzoic  acid,  up  to  a scruple,  after  meal- 
time. 
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duced.  Sulphur,  sublimate,  red  and  white  precipitate,  alkalies,  and  tin  i 
like  especially  may  be  used  as  ointments,  solutions,  and  baths.  If  the  skin 
be  completely  degenerated,  the  application  of  caustic,  and  the  entire  de  I 
struction  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  skin  is  often  necessary.  In  this  treat* 
ment  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  suitable  diet,  each  of  th 
above-described  ailments  must  be  diminished,  and  a derivation  kept  up  b' 
issues,  setons,  and  so  on. 


A.-OF  HERPETIC  ULCERS. 
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787.  Herpetic  Ulcers  (^Ulcera  herpetica,  Lat. ; flechtenartigen  Gi 
schwiiren,  Germ.)  are  characterized  by  the  following  appearances a 
first  there  is  perceived  on  some  part  of  the  skin,  inflammation  or  littl 
bladders,  whence  are  produced  crusts  or  scabs  which  subsequently  eithe 
scale  off  like  bran,  or  fall  off  in  larger  pieces,  and  expose  an  inflamee 
patch  of  the  skin,  from  whence  exudes  a fluid  of  peculiar  smell  and  colour 
which  drying,  fresh  crusts  are  produced,  and  these  again  fall  off.  Thes' 
ulcerations  generally  do  not  penetrate  deeply,  but  readily  spread  on  th 
surface,  and  are  usually  accompanied  with  much  burning  and  itching. 

If  the  herpes  spread  over  a large  surface  of  the  body,  the  perspiratio 
is  diminished,  the  nourishment  is  disturbed,  the  action  of  the  bowe  • 
stopped,  and  at  last  hardening  of  the  bowels,  hectic  fever,  swelling  of  th 
feet  and  so  on  are  produced. 

788.  Herpes  (^Lichen,  Serpigo,  Lat. ; Flechte,  Germ.)  is  divided,  a( 
cording  to  its  form,  into  Herpes  furfur  acens,  crustaceus,  squamosus,  pu- 
tulosus,  phlyctcenoides,  erythemoides,  according  as  at  the  onset  it  is  cor 
iiected  with  bran-like  scales,  crusts,  pustules,  blisters,  or  inflammation.  1 
is  called  eating  herpes  {^Herpes  exedens,  rodens,  phagadanicus,  Lupu. 
Lat. ; fressende  Flechte,  Germ.)  when  the  ulceration  (generally  situate 
on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  on  the  cheeks  and  lips)  spreads  quickly ; in  th 
case  the  parts  are  eaten  away  and  often  considerably  destroyed  by  an  acn 
fluid  beneath  a thick  scab,  or  where  thick  brown  or  blackish  scabs  ai 
formed  upon  roundish  sores  with  bluish  edges,  dirty  colour,  and  su 
rounding  swelling,  which  enlarge  and  eat  away  the  parts  without  secretic 
of  ichor,  as  it  were  by  dissolving  them.  When  a pustulous  eruption  ni 
to  a hard  scab  upon  the  hairy  part  of  the  chin  and  cheeks  it  is  ca  t 
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%'erpes  7nentagra.  The  division  of  herpetic  eruptions  according  to  their 
S ternal  form  is  of  little  consequence,  as  they  are  remarkably  changeable, 
ifr  789.  It  is  uncertain  wliether  the  proximate  cause  of  herpetic  eruptions 
(^.nsiste  in  a specific  dyscrasy,  whether  it  be  the  same  in  all  herpetic 
ftseases,  or  whetlier  upon  its  difference  depends  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
" .:rpes. ' Some  kinds,  especially  the  eating  kind,  cannot  in  its  advanced 
s;oTee  be  denied  to  be  contagious. 

II  (The  disposition  to  herpes  which  may  also  be  hereditary,  depends  com- 

0 only  on  a peculiar  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  skin,  in  which  usually 
/erpes  fiir/uraceus  consists;  the  herpes  mostly  shows  itself  in  those 

1 . .rts  which  are  very  sensible  and  are  much  exposed  to  the  air,  therefore 

■ peciallyon  the  face  and  hands.  The  remote  causes  are  frequently  stop- 

■ (tges  in  the  intestines  of  the  belly,  especially  faulty  action  of  the  liver,  sup- 
r.t-ession  of  the  natural  or  long-continued  discharges,  haemorrhoids,  sweat- 

o-  of  the  feet,  the  monthly  purification  and  the  like,  diminished  secretion 
■ the  skin  and  kidneys  especially  in  elderly  persons,  previous  acute 
ij/uptions  of  the  skin  or  acute  diseases  especially.  Further,  uncleauliness, 
..‘glected  cleansing  of  the  skin,  irritation  of  the  skin  from  rough,  espe- 
:■  ally  from  woollen  clothing,  or  from  working  among  wool;  the  use  of 
ery  acrid  food  and  drink.  This  herpes  is  often  complicated  with  scro- 
dous,  syphilitic,  or  gouty  affections,  and  these  seem  to  be  its  especial 
mses;  although  they  can  be  less  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
le  eruption  and  ulcer,  than  by  the  general  symptoms  belonging  to  them. 
1 hot  climates  herpes  is  more  frequent  than  in  cold ; in  our  region 
' is  more  especially  developed  in  summer  ; in  the  winter  it  often  subsides 
itirely  or  remains  stationary. 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  why  the  repulsion,  or  imperfect  development 
herpes,  may  bring  about  dangerous  symptoms,  inflammation  and  pain  in  the  internal 
rts,  spasms,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  palsy,  sudden  death,  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  dropsy, 

; nsumption,  and  so  on. 

Veiel  (a)  has  proposed  a division  of  herpes,  which  is  extremely  important,  both  as 
gards  the  generic  development  and  the  treatment.  According  to  his  views,  hei-petic 
options  are  either  direct  effluvia  from  the  blood  or  diseased  changes  of  the  several 
gans  of  the  skin.^  They  are  in  part  hereditary,  derived  from  ancestors,  and  deeply 
oted  in  the  organism ; in  part  acquired — that  is,  are  the  spontaneous  crises  of  various 
seas^  as  gout,  rheumatism,  and  so  on,  or  diseases  consequent  on  acute  and  contagious 
anthemata,  as  scarlet  fever,  itch,  and  so  on. 

The  blood-herpetic  eruptions  are  primarily  produced  by  an  apparently  fluid  deposit 
neath  or  on  the  skin,  as  the  reflection  of  disturbance  in  the  mixing  of  the  blood,  as  the 
mediate  effluvia  from  the  extremities  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  herpetic  eruptions  of  the 
in  are  Kcondary  changes  of  the  structure  of  the  layers  of  the  skin,  produced  first  of 
1,  by  a disease  of  the  actual  organ  of  the  skin,  in  which  either  the  blood  selects  this 
gan  as  a depot,  or  in  which  it  is  spontaneously  diseased.  The  blood-herpes  is  usually 
remtary;  shows  itself  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  as  Strophulus  and  obstinate 
orngo ; before  puberty  commonly  as  scrofula,  especially  as  scrofulous  ophthalmia  • after 
as  herpes,  and  finally  as  gout.  The  skin-herpes  mostly  acquired,  occur  as'  con- 
quent  of  other  eruptions,  porrigo,  itch,  nettle  rash ; the  blood-herpes,  especially 
-am  chrontcum  Md  Porrigo,  from  checking  of  the  perspiration,  from  the  mode  of 
naif’  a ®loo<l-berpes  is  variable ; it  subsides  and  appears  without  discernible 

dv’^fl  vascular  and  richly  glandular  parts  of  the 

pustules  as  its  special  form.  The  skin-herpes  spreads 
scales  and  imp^erfect^  extending  sides  of  the  joint,  and  presents  itself 

^ semicritical  result  of  deficient  mixing  of  the  blood,  repelled 
mai  remedies,  may  produce  dangerous  consequences  from  metastasis,  whilst  skin- 

Flcchton  in  Allgemeinen  ; in  C.\speb’b  Wochenschrift  fiir  die  ges.  lieilkunde. 
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herpes,  cured  by  external  remedies,  has  no  such  dangerous  consequences.  The  relap*«  J 
of  blood  herpes  commonly  arises  without  any  distinguishable  cause  or  disease,  especially  H 
after  influenza;  that  of  skin  herpes  after  want  of  food,  suspension  of  perspiration,  after  ‘1 
rheumatic  fever,  and  so  on.  Blood-herpes  depends,  1,  on  the  quantitative  mispn),. . ! 
portion  of  the  blood;  a,  with  excess  of  albumen,  the  moist  herpes,  Eczema  c/(rontc«aL  *1, 
in  which  a group  of  capillary  vessels  pour  out  serum,  whereby  the  cuticle  is  raised 
bladders  which  seem  to  be  grouped;  h,  with  excess  of  fibrin  the  pustular  herpafl 
Impetigo,  in  which  serum  containing  fibrin  is  poured  from  the  vessels  of  the  cor^^ji 
into  the  tissue,  whereby  single,  cellular  pustules  are  produced : in  milk-crust  there  ii  ' 
only  modification  from  the  child’s  age;  c,  with  excess  of  salts  of  the  blood,  the  salt  t 
flux,  ISczema  impetiginoides  pedum,  in  which  salt  serum  is  poured  forth  from  the  veuM  tj 
of  the  skin  beneath  it,  which  reddens,  destroys  it,  and  only  on  the  edges  forms  distuxt]  «i 
vesicles ; d,  with  excess  of  serum,  chronic  vesicular  eruption.  Pemphigus,  chronic  nettle^  « > 
rash,  chronic  tetters,  in  which  an  efiiision  of  water  in  the  cells  of  the  corion  form  the  » , 
tubercles  or  papules  of  lichen,  the  tooth-rash.  Strophulus:  2,  on  qualitative  mispB>.: 
portion ; a,  from  itch  complicated  with  Eczema,  Prurigo,  or  Scabies  spuria,  in  which  not  << 
groups  of  vessels,  but  only  single  twigs  pour  out  serum  and  form  distinct,  scarcdy  i ' 
perceptible  vesicles  beneath  the  cuticle ; h,  from  the  poison  of  Tinea,  complicated  with  ; 
Impetigo,  Porrigo  adultorum  mucosa,  little  pustules  on  the  skin  of  the  head.  Skin-Lerpei  * 
depends — 1,  on  disease  of  the  glands  which  form  the  skin:  a,  there  is  only  a diseased  i 
scaly  cuticle  secreted,  without  the  participation  of  the  dermal  tissue  in  the  disease; 
little  herpetic  eruptions.  Pityriasis,  Icthyosis,  and  Squammositas  cutis ; b,  an  unns-  - . 
tural  scale  of  skin  may  be  deposited  on  the  diseased  corion;  a dry  scaly-herpes, 
Psoriasis ; c,  a deposit  of  unnatural  scales  on  the  diseased  corion,  and  diseased  under  ' 
skin,  and  cellular  tissue  in  a circular  er^tion.  Lepra ; if  the  cellular  tissue  be  not  t 
merely  inflamed  but  degenerated,  it  is  Elephantiasis ; 2,  from  disease  of  the  per-  ■ 
spiratory  glands.  Miliaria  chronica:  3,  from  disease  of  the  sebacious  glands, .,4cae ; 

4,  from  disease  of  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Sycosis ; 5,  from  disease  of  the  subcutaneo^  • 
cellular  tissue ; a,  this  gradually  shrinks,  thereby  affects  the  glands  of  the  skin,  so 
that  the  cuticle  exfoliates  in  a diseased  state,  finally  the  corion  is  destroyed,  and  ' 
the  entire  spot  sinks  in,  becomes  smooth,  glossy,  transparent,  forms  on  the  edge  litfie  : 
vesicles  connected  with  the  subcuticular  cellular  tissue,  which  ulcerate  superiScially; 
superficial  eating  herpes,  superficial  Lupus ; b,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  suppu- 
rates, produces  tubercles  and  pustules,  which  freely  burst  through  the  cuticle,  suppnn-  ■ 
ting  deep-eating  herpes.  Lupus  ulceratus ; c,  single  and,  subsequently,  confluent  tubercles  > 
which  raise  the  corion  and  cuticle,  the  Lupus  hypertrophicus. 

790.  The  cure  of  herpetic  ulcers  first  requires  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  In  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  laxative  and  opening  remedies  are  to 
be  given  ; in  diminished  secretion  from  the  skin  and  kidneys  it  must  be  en- 
deavoured to  reproduce  them  ; in  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  or  any  other  com-  ■ 
plication,  the  treatment  will  direct  the  contrary  ; as  the  mode  of  living  : 
changes  if  it  be  in  causal  relation  to  the  herpes,  the  mode  of  living  must 
be  especially  regulated,  in  most  cases  less  animal  and  more  vegetable  food, 
but  in  others  more  strengthening  though  always  simple  diet  must  be 
prescribed. 

In  general  the  following  medicines  are  anti -herpetic: — antimony,  mercury,  sulphur 
alone,  or  connected  with  the  other ; cethiops  antimonialis,  cethiops  mineralis,  calomel 
sulphur  auratum,  graphit  (a),  iodine,  cod-liver  oil ; further,  drinks  operating  on  the  ^ 
and  kidneys,  especially  if  the  secretion  of  urine  be  sparing  or  dropsical  accui^atioM 
have  been  already  produced ; decoction  of  dulcamara,  of  various  kinds  of  woo^ 

ola  tricolor,  lign.juniperi,  cortex  mezerei,  tinctura  cantharidis,  and  the  like.  If  the 
skin  be  very  much  inflamed,  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  cream  of  tartar  and  guiaiciim. 

791.  The  external  treatment,  which  especially  requires  attention,  ^d 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  herpes  depends  on  internal  causes,  only  auCT 
previous  internal  treatment,  must  be  directed  by  the  condition  of  t e 
ulcers.  If  these  be  inflamed  and  painful,  merely  lukewarm  vrater  an 
mild  salves  or  fomentations  are  to  be  employed.  Wlien  the  inflamioa- 

(u)  Weinhoup,  K.  a.,  der  Graphit,  Oder  neuentdecktes  Ileilmittel  wider  die  Flechten.  Mei»en,  131 
8vo. 
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)(  ion  has  diminished,  sulphur  baths,  solution  of  sublimate,  the  phagedenic 
rater,  red  or  white  precipitate  ointment,  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  fat  or 
rith  soap  and  water,  mercurial  ointment,  unguentum  citrinicm,  oxygena- 
icm,  graphit  salve,  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  like  are  to  be 
isetl ; in  old  herpetic  eruptions  the  douche  with  sulphur  water,  or  a blister 
ipon  the  part  of  the  eruption  to  destroy  it  completely,  which  may  be 
ffected  by  often  touching  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Sulphur  with  soap  and 
rater  made  up  into  a liniment  and  a solution  of  sublimate  I have  found 
aore  effectual  than  all  other  remedies.  In  this  treatment  derivation 
I'ith  issues  or  setons  and  strict  dietetic  regimen  is  always  necessary.  If 
ymptoms  arise  from  metastasis  of  the  herpes,  it  must  be  reproduced  as 
luickly  as  possible.  In  habitual  herpes,  where  frequently  all  remedies 
re  employed  in  vain,  bathing  of  the  part  on  which  the  herpes  is  situated 
i ,n  a decoction  of  almond  bran  is  very  serviceable.  In  very  deep-rooted 
'land  wide  spread  herpetic  eruption,  when  the  skin  is  much  changed,  the 
B sublimate  baths  (a),  the  hunger-cure,  and  Zittmann’s  decoction  are  very 
« efficient.  In  stich  cases,  arsenic  internally  and  externally  is  recom- 

M mended.  The  Herpes  exedens  on  the  face  is  often  alone  cured  by  com- 
4 jletely  destroying  the  diseased  part  with  caustic,  and  best  by  Hellmund’s 
4 remedy  (6). 
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J Frank,  J.  P.,  Epitome  de  curandis  hominum  morbis,  book  iv.  p.  87. 

4 Gaxlot,  L.  S,  Dissert,  sur  la  Teigne.  Paris,  1802. 

:i  Alibert,  above  cited,  first  book. 

^ 792.  Under  the  term  Scalled  Head  ( Tinea  (c)  Capitis,  Lat. ; Kopfgrind, 
rt  Germ. ; Teigne,  Fr.)  are  included  the  ulcers  situated  in  the  skin  of  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head,  covered  with  crusts  of  various  thickness  and 

• colour  and  accompanied  with  a secretion  of  an  often  peculiarly  smelling 

• ichor.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  these  ulcers,  there  occurs  a more 
Jor  less  severe  smarting,  redness  and  often  swelling  on  some  part  of  the 
ahead  not  unfrequeutly  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the 
I neck  and  headache.  These  symptoms  increase  and  then  among  the  hairs 
I are  observed  sometimes  pustules  or  vesicles,  surrounded  with  an  inflamed 
ledge,  sometimes  circumscribed,  pea-shaped  swellings,  which  are  white 

5 and  yellowish  at  their  tip.  When  these  burst  an  ichorous  fluid  pours  out, 
j^mats  the  hair  together,  and  when  it  dries  forms  crusts,  beneath  which 
:;the  ichor  collects,  the  skin  is  destroyed;  considerable  pain  and  swell- 
■iing  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  produced  ; and  usually  many  lice  are 
i generated. 

? 793.  According  to  the  different  forms  of  scalled  head  are  distinguished  : 

si.  Tmea /auosa.— From  the  little  pustules  are  produced  by  drying  up 
Jbf  the  matter  contained  in  them  yellowish  crusts,  often  isolated  and  round 
J often  by  running  together  of  considerable  extent,  with  their  centre  in- 
a dented,  their  edges  raised,  and  accompanied  with  painful  itching  and  secre- 
1 tion  of  ichor,  having  the  smell  of  cat’s  urine.  When  of  long  standing  all 
J the  ul^cerated  places  are  covered  with  thick  white  crusts,  which  stick  fast 
t . and  the  intervening  skin  is  covered  with  branny  scales.  The  ichor  collects 


I in  Hufeland’s  Journal, 

A-  .822.  August. 

J I (6)  Rust’8  Magazin,  vol.  xix.  pt.  i.  p.  55. 


^ luodern  English  writers 

pr^er  the  genuine  term  Porrigo  used  by  Celsus 
to  proposed  by  Sauvaoes. 
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between  these  crusts,  and  frequently  destroys  the  skin  even  to  the  bone 
Similar  crusts  are  often  formed  on  the  face  and  other  parts.  If  the  crusts 
be  removed,  tlie  skin  is  found  inflamed,  and  a clammy  fluid  exudes  from  it, 

2.  Tinea  granulata. — This  is  characterized  by  small,  tubercular,  irre^ 
gular  crusts,  sometimes  gray,  sometimes  grayish,  without  depression  at 
their  tip,  usually  situated  on  the  upper  hinder  part  of  the  head,  sur- 
rounded with  branlike  scales,  and  accompanied  with  a nauseous  secretion 
having  the  smell  of  rancid  butter  or  putrid  milk.  These  tubercles,  not 
deeply  penetrating  in  the  skin,  cause  painful  smarting,  spread  very  rarely 
upon  some  parts  of  the  face,  but  never  on  other  parts. 

3.  Tinea  furfuracea. — Upon  the  hairy  part  of  the  head  are  formed 
branny,  whitish,  more  or  less  thick  scales,  which  are  sometimes  quite  dry, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a secretion  of  a filthy  smelling,  viscous  fluid^ 
and  with  painful  itching.  They  spread  frequently  on  the  forehead,  and 
eyebrows . 

4.  Tinea  asbestina. — Commonly  upon  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
head,  scales  are  produced,  silvery  white,  glossy,  resembling  asbestos,  which 
mat  the  hair  together,  and  cover  its  whole  length,  but  are  accompanied 
with  little  pain,  and  scarcely  any  secretion. 

5.  Tinea  muciflua. — Pustules  or  little  abscesses  arise,  pouring  out  when 
they  burst  a yellowish  viscous  fluid,  which  dries  into  whitish  yellow  crusts. 
A mucoid  fluid,  resembling  spoiled  honey,  flows  out  in  quantity  and  mats 
the  hair  together.  These  ulcerations  generally  spread  over  the  whole  face. 

794.  If  the  scalled  head  be  of  long  continuance,  or  have  been  neglected, 
it  often  produces  considerable  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  loss  of 
the  hair,  disturbance  of  nutrition,  suspension  of  the  development  of  the 
body,  diseased  changes  of  the  nails  and  the  like.  In  Tinea  muciflua  there 
is  often  general  falling  away  when  the  secretion  diminishes,  and  the  pre- 
vious good  health  only  returns  when  it  reappears. 

795.  Scalled  head  occurs  usually  in  children  about  ten  years  old;  but 
the  Tinea  muciflua  commonly  shows  itself  during  lactation.  Scalled  head, 
however,  often  also  occurs  later,  especially  Tinea  favosa ; but  Tinea  ashes- 
tina  is  peculiar  to  adults. 

The  proximate  cause  of  scalled  head  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  on 
which  the  diseased  secretion  depends,  and  by  the  drying  up  of  the  secreted 
fluid  the  crusts  are  produced.  The  occasional  causes  may  be,  in  children 
the  too  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  too  nourishing  food,  milk  from  a 
debauched,  diseased  wet  nurse,  uncleanliness,  living  in  bad  damp  air,  irrita- 
tion of  the  head  from  lice,  and  its  too  warm  covering ; also  scrofulous  or 
syphilitic  dyscrasies,  and  contagion,  which,  though  not  always,  may  under 
certain  circumstances  occur. 

796.  Scalled  head  is  in  many  cases  to  be  considered  as  a healthy  dis- 
charge, and  its  sudden  suppression  dangerous.  The  difficulty  of  curing  it 
depends  on  the  variety  of  its  causes.  If  it  be  easily  removable,  frequently 
a simple  local  treatment  is  sufficient  for  its  cure ; but  if  it  depend  on  a 
scrofulous  or  syphilitic  dyscrasy  its  cure  is  always  difficult.  It  often  first 
subsides  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

797.  The  treatment  of  scalled  head  is  as  various  as  its  causes.  Tm 
diet  must,  therefore,  often  be  changed ; attention  paid  to  fresh  air  and 
exercise  ; special  cleanliness  observed  ; slightly  aperient,  diluent  reniedi«> 
especially  purifying  the  skin,  and  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  dyscraa** 
their  antidotes  are  recommended. 
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; 798.  The  local  treatment  must  lessen  tlie  irritation,  loosen  the  crusts, 

I and  cleanse  the  sores.  This  must  be  effected  by  frequent  washing’  of  the 
li ; head  with  softening  decoctions,  by  rubbing  in  mild  sal'ves,  fresh  butter, 

■ i ■ sulphur-flowers  and  hog’s  lard,  by  softening  poultices  of  mallows  and 
,'i : hemlock.  This  treatment,  with  at  the  same  time  cleaning  the  head  with 
n combing,  or  cutting  off  the  matted  hair  and  removing  the  lice.  If  the 
■;  ulcers  be  obstinate,  sulphur  ointment  must  be  used,  or  a solution  of  subli- 
1 : mate  employed.  This  local,  with  internal  treatment,  corresponding  to 
s the  general  state  of  the  patient,  and  a properly  regulated  diet,  ha,s  up  to 
3 the  present  answered  to  my  wishes  in  all  cases.  Other  remedies  that 
/ have  been  recommended  are,  solution  of  sublimate  with  verdigris,  solu- 
K tion  of  liver  of  sulphur,  decoction  of  tobacco,  red  and  white  precipitate 
fli  ointment,  unguentum  oxygenatum,  eegyptiacum,  citrinum,  solution  of  sul- 
c ■ phate  of  potash  with  lime  water,  soap  and  spirits  of  wdne,  and  so  on.  In 
1 very  obstinate  cases,  according  to  Astrtjc  and  others,  a plaster  of  gum 
a i ammoniacum  and  vinegar,  thickly  spread  on  leather,  and  applied  for  six 
I or  eight  weeks,  will  effect  the  cure.  The  pulling  out  the  hairs  with 
(1  forceps,  or  with  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  is  rarely,  and  only  necessary 
>(  when  by  their  irritation  they  keep  up  the  sore.  The  sudden  tearing  off 
j I of  a pitch  plaster,  applied  over  the  whole  head,  and  therewith  the  sudden 
n removal  of  the  hair  is  objectionable.  When  the  scalled  head  has  continued 
)1 : a long  while,  artificial  sores  must  be  produced  by  mezereon,  issues,  and  so 
, I on,  before  the  cure  can  be  effected. 


C.— OF  MILK-CRUST. 

3 Stback,  C.,  De  Crusta  lactea  infantum,  ejusdemque  specifico  remedio.  Dissert. 
•i.  altera  prsem.  omat  Frft.,  1779.  12mo. 

7 Wichmann’s  Ideen  zur  Diagnostik,  vd.  i.  p.  43. 

A Autenbieth,  Versuche  fiir  die  praktische  Heilkunde  aus  den  kiinischen  Anstalten 
' zu  Tubingen,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 

r 799.  Milk-crust  (^Crusta  lactea,  Tinea  faciei,  Lat. ; Milchborke, 
9 Germ. ; CroUte  laiteuse,  Fr.)  consists  in  smarting  spreading  ulcers,  which 
;i  i arise  from  little  vesicles  on  the  cheeks,  ears,  forehead,  or  chin  ; these  burst 
■); : and  pour  out  a yellowish  fluid,  which  dries  into  white  or  yellowish  crusts. 
•i  The  discharge  from  the  ulceration  is  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes  con- 
tl  siderable.  The  eruption  spreads  gradually  over  the  whole  face,  with  which 
ti  usually  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  set  up,  even  over  part  of  the  head,  the 
> neck,  and  other  parts,  and  the  child  wastes  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
I?  restlessness. 

■ When  this  eruption  is  more  moist  and  eating,  great  smarting  is  pro- 
ji  duced  from  little  blisters  like  pimples,  slightly  raised  above  the  skin,  and 
ii  dusky,  which  soon  spreading  on  the  face  and  other  parts,  form  dusky 
II  crusts;  and  the  children,  from  their  continual  uneasiness,  often  waste, 
i become  feverish  and  miserable.  The  disease  is,  in  this  form,  called  Crusta 
.1  serpiginosa. 

^ 800.  Crusta  lactea  is  generally  a disease  void  of  danger,  and  of  inde- 

'i  finite  duration,  not  unfrequently  subsides  of  itself,  (in  which  case  the 
: urine  is  turbid  and  smells  like  cat’s  urine,)  and  recedes  without  scarring. 

' It  occurs  generally  in  infancy,  but  also  in  children  from  four  to  seven 
«'  years  of  age,  and  even  later.  Its  causes  are  too  copious  nourishment. 
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fulness  of  humours,  (in  which  cases  tlie  disease  is  salutary,  and  its  quick  n 
suppression  may  cause  dangerous  symptoms,)  bad  state  of  the  chyle,  teeth-  | 
ing,  and  scrofulous  disposition. 

Crusta  serpiginosa  is  always  consequent  on  a complication  of  Cruita  % 
lactea,  with  a syphilitic  or  herpetic  disposition  inherited  from  the  parents  ( 
or  imbibed  by  the  child  from  its  nurse.  It  is  always  a serious  disease 
may  endure  long,  and  produce  dangerous  symptoms. 

Autenbieth,  thinks  that  the  itch  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Crusta  serpiginosa,  and  that 
the  latter  is  an  itch  of  sucking  children.  This  opinion  is,  in  general,  unfounded;  for  t 
itch  in  its  perfect  form  is  often  found  in  sucking  children,  without  Crusta  serpiginosa,  < 
and  the  latter  again  may  be  found  without  any  causal  relation  with  itch. 

801.  The  treatment  of  milk  crust  is  local  and  general,  and  must  be  ' Ij 
guided  according  to  the  cause.  The  food  of  the  child  must  be  changed,  • | 
the  state  of  the  nurse’s  health  improved  by  suitable  remedies,  another  • I 
nurse  obtained,  or  the  child  weaned  if  the  latter  be  not  possible.  J 

If  there  be  acidity  in  the  primes  vice,  magnesia  is  to  be  given  ; and  in  i: 

scrofulous  diseases  the  remedies  antidotal  to  it.  In  slight  cases  this  { 

treatment  often  effects  the  cure ; but  if  it  be  insufficient,  pansy  is  to 
be  given,  either  as  decoction  of  half  a drachm  of  the  fresh  plant,  with  f 
milk,  morning  and  evening  ; or  half  a drachm  of  the  dried  plant  in 
powder,  with  milk,  or  mixed  with  pap.  In  obstinate  cases,  or  in  Crusta 
serpiginosa,  the  preparations  of  antimony,  of  sulphur,  or  mercury,  may 
be  used,  cautiously,  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient ; 
as  well  also  as  other  remedies  which  purify  the  skin.  In  the  local  treat- 
ment care  is  always  necessary,  in  order  not  to  suppress  the  secretion  too 
quickly ; but  after  long  continuance  it  must  be  specially  attended  to.  For 
loosening  the  scabs,  cream,  mild  salves,  oil,  softening  decoctions  are  to 
be  used,  and  then  washing  with  sublimate  water.  In  great  sensibility  of 
the  skin  and  spreading  of  the  ulcers,  an  ointment  composed  of  flowers  of 
zinc,  white  precipitate,  with  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  a solution  of  liver 
of  sulphur,  and  the  like.  Sulphur  baths,  also,  in  these  cases  do  good 
service. 

VON  Wedekind  (a)  thinks  the  use  of  the  herba  jacecB  ineflBcient.  Dabbing  the  sore 
twice  a-day  with  sublimate  water  will  always  effect  a cure,  at  the  utmost  in  four 
weeks,  without  injuring  the  health.  If  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  sores  in  the 
remain  after  the  eruption  is  completely  gone,  these  parts  must  be  carefully  washed 
with  sublimate  water ; but  rarely  is  cethiops  antimonialis  necessary. 
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Wenzel,  K.,  Die  wahre  Kiiitze,  mit  besonderer  Beruchsichtigung  ihrer  unrichtigen 
und  unheilstiftenden  Behandlungsarten  als  eine  Quelle  zahlloser  furchtbarer  Nachkrank- 
heiten.  Bamberg,  1825.  8vo. 
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heiten,  part  v. 

Vezin,  Ueber  die  KiiLtze  und  ihre  Behandlung.  Osnabriich,  1843.  Second  Edit. 

802.  The  Itch  (Scabies,  Psora,  Lat. ; Krdtze,  Germ. ; Gale,  Fr.)  con- 
- sists  in  an  eruption  of  vesicles  which,  sometimes  small  and  millet-shaped, 

■ are  filled  with  transparent  fluid,  sometimes  are  larger  and  filled  with  thick 
t pus-like  matter,  somewhat  inflamed  at  their  circumference,  and  mostly  at 
? first  occurring  between  the  fingers,  on  the  wrists,  and  on  the  joints ; 
1 gradually  they  spread  over  the  whole  body,  and  burn  and  smart  severely 
{ after  the  person  is  heated,  or  during  the  night.  The  vesicles  either  dry 
c up  and  crust,  (Pry  Itch,  Scabies  sicca,)  or  they  burn  and  pour  out  an 
; acrid  fluid  which  corrodes  the  parts  (Moist  Itch,  Scabies  humida.) 

■ If  the  itch  be  neglected  or  suppressed,  many  vesicles  often  arise  at  one 
I part,  run  together,  burst  and  discharge  an  acrid  ichor,  which  seizing  on 
the  neighbouring  parts,  considerable  ulcers  are  often  in  consequence  pro- 
! duced,  which  are  covered  with  scabs ; between  these  the  acrid  fluid 
penetrates  ; their  edge  is  thick,  and  their  circumference  covered  with  itch- 
pustules  (Itch  Ulcers,  Ulcera  scabiosa.)  The  appearance  of  these  ulcers, 
the  previous  existence  of  the  itch,  which  has  been  quickly  suppressed, 
or  the  still  existing  eruption,  render  the  diagnosis  easy, 

[Krause  (cl)  states  that  itch  may  exist  in  persons  who  wash  themselves  often,  or  who 
have  very  tough  skins,  without  any  eruption ; the  itching  and  the  power  of  communi- 
! cation  may  be  present,  but  no  visible  sign  of  the  disorder  may  exist,  except  the  burrows 
of  the  insect] 

803.  The  cause  of  itch  is  a contagious  matter  which  can  only  produce 
the  disease  by  immediate  and  somewhat  long-continued  contact  of  a 
person  affected  with  the  itch,  or  by  substances,  as  clothes,  bedding,  and 
the  like,  infected  with  the  contagion.  The  susceptibility  for  this  contagion 
varies,  hut  it  is  favoured  by  uncleanliness,  living  in  bad  air,  bad  food, 
and  the  like ; from  which  circumstances  itch  is  very  common  in  work- 
houses,  among  the  poor,  in  dirty  hospitals,  in  certain  businesses,  and  so 
on.  As  to  the  itch-mite  found  in  the  pus  of  the  itch-pustule,  and  which 
Mme  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  others  as  secondarily  developed 
in  the  itch-pustule,  opinions  are  not  yet  alike,  even  after  the  careful 
inquiries  of  late  made. 

The  so-called  False  Itch  (Scabies  spuria,  symptomatica)  indeed  re- 
sembles the  true  disease  in  its  appearance  ; it  does  not,  however,  usually 
first  show  itself  between  the  fingers,  does  not  smart  so  much  in  warmth, 
is  not  contagious,  but  may  be  so,  and  under  certain  circumstances  runs 
into  true  itch.  In  most  cases  it  seems  to  be  a kind  of  herpes,  arises 
particularly  in  great  uncleanliness,  in  bad  feeding,  in  living  in  bad  air, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  usual  discharges  in  persons  who  have  been 
subject  from  early  years  to  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  scrofula,  or  gout,  in 
spnng  time,  and  during  recovery  from  inflammatory  diseases.  On  the 
outbreak  of  itch  other  diseases  often  disappear  (Scabies  critica.) 

(«)  Casper’s  Wochenschrift,  July,  1810.— Forbes’s  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Keview,  vol.  x.  p.  564, 
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The  itch-mite,  {Acarus  scarabai,)  which,  described  formerly  (1),  and  particularly 
by  WiCHMANN  (a),  could  not  be  found  by  others,  (Bateman,  Baker,  Canton,)  or 
has  not  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  itch,  has,  by  the  dispute  between  Amkkut  and 
Lugol,  by  Renucci’s  observations  (b)  confirming  its  existence,  by  the  ingenious 
colonizing  experiments  which  Alhin  Gras  (c)  instituted,  and  by  the  careful  inquiries 
of  Ebee  (cZ)  and  others,  of  late  become  of  considerable  importance,  as  thereby  the 
earlier  contradictory  statements  are  put  to  rights.  From  Eble’s  observations  especially, 
it  results  that  the  itch-mite  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  lymph  nor  in  the  pus  of  an 
itch  patient,  and  just  as  little  within  the  vesicles  or  pustules ; also  never  in  Scabies 
pustulosa,  but  always  in  Scabies  vesicularis  alone,  and  even  at  that  time  only  just  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  vesicle  and  its  being  filled  with  serum.  Eble  in  vain  employed 
himself  to  find  them  elsewhere  than  between  the  fingers  and  on  the  wrist ; they  may, 
however,  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  perfectly  round,  well-defined  and  iso- 
lated vesicles  the  mite  is  sought  in  vain  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  in  vesicles  farther 
advanced,  which  are  only  well-rounded  and  defined  on  one  side,  but  on  the  other  side 
have  a distinct,  dark,  grayish,  yellow  canal,  from  three-fourths  to  one  line  longer, 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  a line  wider,  also  filled  with  a little  serum,  at  the  opposite  blind 
end  of  which  is  found  a little  wee  body,  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  cuticle. 
If  this  canal  be  slit  up  with  a cataract-knife  without  injuring  the  dusky  body,  the  mite, 
a drop  of  pale  serum,  usually  escapes,  and  if  the  back  of  the  cataract-knife  be  attempted 
to  be  brought  under  the  mite,  it  may  be  raised  and  put  upon  a glass,  where  it  may  be 
ascertained  with  a simple  but  strongly  magnifying  lens,  whether  you  have  before  you 
the  mite  or  a piece  of  epidermis,  or  dried  lymph ; for  it  shows  the  trunk  and  very  hairy 
feet  which  are  usually  in  motion.  Under  the  microscope  may  be  examined  all  the 
peculiarities  shown  by  the  mite,  as  Wichmann  had  already  given  them,  and  the  accurate 
engravings  are  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  best  microscopes  (e). 

The  number  of  itch-mites  has  no  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease ; 
generally  there  are  but  few  itch-mites  on  a person  affected  with  the  itch  ; a hundred 
may,  however,  exist  on  the  hands  of  a patient  who  has  but  few  vesicles  (f). 

Itch  is  produced  only  by  the  mite  and  not  by  the  fluid  of  the  pustule,  and  per- 
sons inoculated  with  pus  from  such  pustules  do  not  have  the  disease  in  consequence 
(Emery)  (g).  The  itch-mite  belongs  to  nocturnal  animals,  as  it  only  wanders  about 
at  night,  so  contagion  appears  almost  alone  to  be  effected  by  sleeping  with  an  itch 
patient  (Aube)  (Ji). 

It  is  important  as  regards  determining  the  inoculation  of  itch  by  transplanting  the 
mite,  that  the  mite  can  only  be  found  in  the  itch  which  has  not  been  treated  with 
external  remedies,  although  the  itch  continues  ; also  that  single  itch-mites  may  be  trans- 
ferred, but  no  itch  produced,  whilst  it  appears  after  the  translation  of  a large  number 
(Gras.)  The  number  of  mites  has  also  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  pustules ; they 
are  not  found  in  the  pustular  form,  although  that  is  as  contagious  as  the  vesicular  (i). 

[(1)  Our  countryman,  Thomas  Mouffet,  the  author  and  editor  of  the  Theatrum 
Jnsectorim,  London,  1634,  fol.,  says  that  Abinzoar  or  Avenzoar,  a Spanish-Arabian 
Physician  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  first  who  described  the 
itch-mites  as  acari,  little  lice  that  creep  under  the  skin  of  the  hands,  legs  and  feet, 
causing  pustules  full  of  fluid.  He  also  quotes  Joubert,  who  called  them  sirones,  or 
mites  concealed  under  the  cuticle,  beneath  which  they  creep  like  moles,  gnawing  and 
causing  a troblesome  itching.  But  Mouffet  himself  saw  them,  and  remarks  that  their 
habitation  is  not  in  the  pustule,  but  near  it ; which  statement  was  subsequently  proved 
by  LiNN.a:us  and  Dr.  Adams.  And  he  also  observes,  that  they  cannot  be  lice  as  they 
live  under  the  cuticle,  which  lice  do  not  (y).  Hyacinth  Cestoni,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  a careful  examination  of  the  itch-mite ; an  account  of 
which  is  given  by  Bonomo  in  a letter  to  the  celebrated  entomologist,  Redi  (/t). 


(а)  Aetiologie  der  Kr.'itzc.  Hannov.,  1791.  .Second 
Edit. 

(б)  Gazette  desllopitaux.  Paris,  1834.  Gazette 
Medicale.  Paris,  1834. 

(c)  Reclierches  sur  I’Acariis  ou  Sarcopte  de  la 
Gale  de  I’horame.  Paris,  1834. 

(d)  Ueber  die  existenz  der  Kriitzmilbe ; in  Jalirb. 
des  ostr.  Staates.  Neueste  Polg,  vol.  ix.  p.  3. 

(e)  UasPAii.,  Memoire  comparatif  sur  I’Histoire 
Naturelle  de  I'lnsecte  de  la  Gale.  Paris,  1834,  8vo. 
Frobiep’s  Atlas  zu  Ilautkrankheiten,  book  v. 

t.  ii.  Weimar,  1837. — IIeieand,  Dissert.  deAcaro 
umans.  Berol.,1836.  8vo. 


(/)  Gras;  in  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
vol.  vi.  p.  122. 

Hehbend's  .Allgem.  Rppertor  der  au-sl.  Jour- 
nalike,  Jan.  18.15. — Kohler  in  Med.  Vereina- 
zeitung  fur  Preussen.  18il6.  No.  9,  41. 

(A)  Considerations  generales  sur  la  Gale  et  I’ln- 
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(h)  Observations  sur  les  Cirons  ou  Inscctcs  de  U 
Peau  dos  Galeux  ; in  Collect.  Academ.  Etrangere  de 
Paris,  vol.  iv.  p.  574. 
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(2)  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  1812,  Gal^s,  Apothecary  to  the  Hopital  St. 
Louis  («'),  made  some  very  extensive  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  itch,  and  examined  with 
the  microscope  more  than  three  hundred  of  these  animals,  taken  from  the  itch  vesicles, 
■which  Avere  always  of  the  same  form,  but  had  sometimes  six,  sometimes  mght  legs, 
depending,  as  he  believed,  on  variety  of  development.  He  confined  one  of  these  mites 
with  a watch-glass  upon  his  hand,  and  observed  it  penetrating  the  cuticle ; a few  ^oi^s 
after  which  three  vesicles  appeared,  and  the  intense  itching  left  no  doubt  ot  the 
disease.] 

804.  The  itch  is  sometimes  more  easy,  sometimes  more  difficult  to  cure, 
(4  but  never  dangerous  under  proper  treatment.  If  it  be  neglected,  especially 
I with  continued  uncleanliness,  it  often  changes  its  form  considerably,  so 
J that  there  are  fewer  pustules  than  thick  scurf,  and  various  degenerations 

of  the  skin,  often  resembling  Lepra  squamosa,  with  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  extensive  ulceration,  and  as  in  pro- 
tracted ulcers,  749,)  with  the  symptoms  of  long-continued  general 

ailing,  to  wit,  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  hectic  fever,  swelling  of  the 
glands,  and  costiveness.  If  it  be  connected  with  other  diseases,  as  scrofula, 
syphilis,  scurvy,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  catarrh,  it  is  always  more  obstinate 
and  ill-conditioned.  If  suppressed  quickly,  asthma,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  consumption,  dropsy,  convulsions,  blindness,  diseases  of  the  joints, 
and  the  like,  may  ensue. 

805.  In  the  treatment  of  itch,  a simple  and  complicated  form  are  dis- 
tinguished. In  simple  itch,  when  in  an  otherwise  healthy  person  it  has  ex- 
ist^ for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a purely 
local  complaint,  and  to  be  cured  merely  by  local  means.  Complicated 
itch  being  in  relation  with  the  above-described  general  diseased  conditions 
and  dyscrasies,  their  treatment  must  be  attended  to. 

806.  Simple  itch  is  cured  by  any  remedy  which  destroys  the  itch-pustule 
and  produces  such  inflammation  in  the  skin  that  the  cuticle  mortifies  and 
is  thrown  off.  On  this  circumstance  may  be  explained  the  great  number 
of  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  recommended  for  the  itch,  which  only 
operates  when  in  their  composition  they  have  such  substances  as  bring 
about  the  above-mentioned  effects,  or  are  so  energetically  rubbed  in  that 
the  rubbing  itself  produces  the  same  result.  Externally,  frequent  washing 
with  soap  and  water  is  recommended,  soap  baths,  frequent  change  of  the 
washes,  and  the  greatest  cleanliness,  flowers  of  sulphur  with  soap  and  water, 
or  as  a salve  with  fat,  alone  or  in  connexion  with  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  extract  of  lead,  with  laurel  berries,  with  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  like.  Also  ointments  of  manganese,  of  white  and  black  hellebore, 
ung.  oxygenatum,  washes  of  solutions  of  sublimate,  of  white  vitriol  and 
liver  of  sulphur,  the  sulphur  fumigation  highly  valued  by  Gales  and 
He  Carro  ; the  English  mode  of  cure,  in  which  the  patient  lies  naked 
between  blankets  and  has  his  whole  body  rubbed  thrice  a-day  with  an 

!|  ounce  of  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  soap,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  hellebore,  and 
J is  put  into  a lukewarm  bath  only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cure  ; 
f and,  lastly,  the  rubbing  in  of  black  or  green  soap. 

807.  Friction,  however,  with  Horn’s  liniment  and  black  soap  is  far 
W preferable  to  all  other  modes  of  treatment.  Both  remedies  are  simple  in 

their  application,  and  cheap,  and  cleanliness  can  be  easily  preserved. 

I Greasy  salves  are  of  all  the  remedies  against  the  itch  the  most  filthy,  partly  because, 
Sp  specially  if  they  have  been  long  kept  in  store  in  the  apothecaries’  shops,  they  quickly 
^ ary  up  the  itch  and  metastasis  is  produced;  partly  because  their  use  is  accompanied 

(,i)  Quoted  at  the  head  of  the  Article. 
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with  much  disagreeableness,  and  the  observance  of  due  cleanliness  is  scarcely  possible. 
The  wards  of  itch  patients  in  hospitals  where  this  mode  of  treatment  is  employed 
give  sufficient  proof  of  this  assertion.  ’ 

808.  The  liniment  recommended  by  Horn  (a),  composed  of  one  part 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  parts  of  black  soap,  and  as  much  water  as  neces- 
sary to  make  a liniment,  is  to  be  rubbed  in  four  times  a-day  to  the 
amount  of  four  to  six  drachms,  on  all  parts  affected  with  tlie  itch  and  so 
smartly  that  the  patient  may  feel  a burning  sensation  and  the  diseased 
skin  may  spring  off ; at  the  same  time,  also,  warm  baths  and  the  greatest 
cleanliness  possible. 

The  strenuous  rubbing-in  of  this  liniment,  so  that  the  above-mentioned  symptoms 
may  be  excited,  is  in  no  case  to  be  neglected,  and  therefore  also  in  hospitals  the  friction 
is  not  to  be  left  to  the  will  of  the  patient,  but  is  to  be  made  under  the  observation  of 
trustworthy  attendants.  I have,  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  perfectly  cured  in  a 
short  time  cases  of  inveterate  itch  which  have  withstood  various  kinds  of  treatment. 

809.  Fischer  (b)  has  proposed  the  application  of  smear  soap  (black  or 
green  soap,  sapoviridis)  in  the  following  way  : — The  patient,  quite  naked, 
smears  his  whole  body,  in  the  morning,  with  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
ounees  of  green  soap,  then  puts  on  a elean  fresh  shirt  and  goes  to  bed 
from  which  he  is  not  to  get  up  till  the  cure  is  completed,  except  to  eat  and 
to  go  to  the  night-stool ; in  the  evening  the  same  quantity  of  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  in  as  in  the  morning.  On  the  seeond  and  third  days  two 
complete  rubbings,  each  of  two  ounces,  of  the  whole  body  are  to  be 
made,  as  well  where  the  pock  and  smarting  are,  as  where  they  are  not. 
On  the  fourth  day  or  after  the  sixth  rubbing,  the  friction  is  to  be  con- 
tinued morning  and  evening  but  only  on  those  parts  where  the  eruption 
and  smarting  exist ; the  same  also  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  ; and  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  no  more  than  four  ounces  are  to  be  used.  On 
the  seventh  day,  when  no  more  of  the  eruption  and  itching  are  observable, 
the  morning  rubbing  is  to  be  carefully  used,  but  in  the  afternoon  a general 
soap  bath  (of  smear  soap  and  warm  water)  is  to  be  resorted  to,  which 
concludes  the  cure  and  the  patient  is  to  be  provided  with  clean  linen  and 
clothes.  If  after  the  soap  baths  a few  pocks  of  itch  still  show  themselves 
here  and  there,  they  must  be  anointed  a day  or  two  longer  and  the  patient 
must  then  bathe  again.  In  summer  he  may  be  at  once  set  at  liberty,  but 
in  winter  requires  a day  or  two’s  rest.  During  the  cure  no  internal  treat- 
ment is  needed,  his  food  must  be  simple,  soup,  pulse  and  meat ; his 
drink  water ; the  temperature  of  his  room  at  all  times  of  the  year  should 
be  from  18°  to  21°  Re'aumur  [=about  72°  to  81°  Fahr.] 

810.  The  symptoms  which  occur  during  this  treatment  are  the  follow- 
ing. Some  hours  after  the  first  rubbing  there  is  tension  of  the  skin  with 
slight  burning ; gradually  the  burning  becomes  more  severe  and  at  the 
third  or  fourth  rubbing  so  great,  that  the  irritable  patient  declares  he 
feels  as  if  he  lay  in  the  fire.  The  third  day  is  usually  the  most  painful ; 
the  skin  is  then  not  merely  red  and  inflamed  but  elevated  into  little  close- 
set  watery  blisters  with  which  the  itch  pustules  become  confluent.  On 
the  fourth  the  redness  for  the  most  part  still  remains,  the  little  vesicles 
become  here  and  there  larger,  in  many  parts  crack  and  the  skin  turns  off 
in  plates  as  in  true  smooth  scarlet  fever.  The  patient  suffers  in  the  night 
only  a little  smarting.  Merely  on  those  parts  where  the  rubbing  has  been 
less  severe  and  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  together  with  the  watery 

(a)  Oeffentliche  Rechenschaft  Tiber  mcine  zwolf-  (i)GRAr;  in  Heidelbergcr  klinisch.  Aniuleii, 
jahrige  Dienstfuhrung,  u.  b.  w.  Berlin,  1818,  p.  164.  vol.  vii.  p.  554. 
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« blistere  not  completly  developed,  do  the  old  itch  pustules  partially  re- 
i,  main  or  re-appear.  From  tlie  fifth  to  the  sixth  day,  the  inflammation, 
il  redness,  and  burning  of  the  skin  diminish,  and  tlie  skin  peels  in  such 
q large  masses,  that  parts  of  the  body  an  inch  broad  and  long  become  visi- 
,!  ble,  covered  with  quite  new  and  perfectly  clean  epidermis.  The  sleep  is 
u quiet  and  tiie  patient  feels  himself  comfortable.  In  the  bath  the  cuticle 
X comes  off  completely ; tlie  new  skin  is  free  from  eruption  and  what  still 
11  remains  of  the  old  skin  is  already  destroyed  and  peels  off  the  next  day 
IJ. without  further  assistance. 

Graf  continues  rubbing  the  skin  with  tallow  made  fluid  every  evening,  for  eight 
9 : days,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  tension  which  sometimes  continues  _ in  the  deli- 

4 ■ cate  young  skin  and  to  facilitate  the  scaling  of  still  firmly  attached  old  pieces  of  epi- 
.d ; dermis.  In  eruptions  of  many  years  standing,  he  first  orders  a purifying  medicine  of 
d-tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  soda;  and  during  the  rubbing  gives  internally  two  doses 
01  of  sulphur  daily,  and  rubs  in  a day  or  two  longer.  In  cases  where,  after  some  years, 
ij  the  itch  still  remains  local,  the  soap  alone  is  sufficient ; but  when  the  above-described 
j|;  general  symptoms  are  present,  suitable  internal  remedies  must  be  employed.  In  seven 
I i days  Graf  (a)  cured  an  elephantiasis  spreading  over  the  whole  body. 

5 For  the  reasons  above  described  the  efficiency  of  this  mode  of  treatment  may  be 
judged  of,  and  to  it  may  be  added  some  methods  which  have  recently  been  recommended 
as  especially  efficient.  VEZiFfs  treatment,  a lukewarm  bath,  in  which  the  patient, 
standing,  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  whole  body  with  warm  water  and  black  soap  by 

if  means  of  a piece  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  with  which  care  should  be  taken  to  rub 
t,  .oft'  the  existing  itch-pustules  and  blisters.  The  patient  is  then,  without  further 
4 ■ clothing,  to  be  covered  up  in  thick  flannel  and  lie  for  twelve  hours  on  a mattress 
4:  provided  with  a pillow,  and  covered  up,  besides  the  cloak,  with  a woollen  cloth.  After 
B the  lapse  of  the  appointed  time  he  gives  up  his  cloak  and  lying  down,  for  the  purpose 
q of  rubbing  in,  near  the  fire,  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  following  salve,  sulph.  depur. 
H -subtillissivie  pidv.  J j.  rad.  helleb.  alb.  subl.  pulv.  3ij.  potass,  nitr.  subl.  pulv.  gr.  x.  sapon. 
,■1  inigr.  3j.  adip.  suill.  jiij.  M.,  over  the  whole  body  and  especially  on  those  parts  affected 
4 with  the  eruption,  after  which  he  puts  on  his  cloak  and  resumes  his  former  position. 
iS 'After  twelve  hours,  this  rubbing  is  to  be  repeated,  and  again  after  another  twelve  hours, 
ij  'When  the  fourth  twelve  hours  have  passed,  the  second  and  last  bath  is  to  be  used,  in 
i|  which  he  remains  as  long  as  in  the  first;  and  the  cure  is  completed.  During  the  cure 
9 care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  sick-chamber  should  be  kept  up  to 
r.28°-30°  Ebaumur  [=95°  to  100°  Fahr.]  The  patient  should  then  put  on  clean  linen 
I and  his  previously  disinfected  clothes.  Pentzlin  (6)  uses  tar  soap,  composed  of  one 
Fpart  of  good  fat  tar,  two  parts  of  old  salt  butter  melted  together  over  a charcoal  fire,  and 
jfone  part  of  finely  powdered  potash  shaken  into  it  whilst  being  stirred  ; this  the  patient 
d ' with  the  help  of  an  assistant  rubs  over  the  whole  body  without  overlooking  a spot.  After 
putting  on  a clean  shirt  the  patient  goes  to  bed  and  there  continues  at  the  second  rubbing, 

‘ which  is  to  be  done  twenty-four  hours  after  in  a similar  manner.  After  the  first  or  second 
rubbinff,  the  single  pustules  are  observed  to  shrivel  and  form  a flat  smooth  crust.  Neither 
fiirritation  nor  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  observed  ; the  patient,  however,  complains  of  a 
^ disagreeable  sensation  principally  depending  on  the  somewhat  sticky  nature  of  the  oint- 
18  ment  After  the  fourth,  and  at  latest  after  the  seventh  rubbing  all  the  pustules  are  seen 
» to  be  changed  into  thin,  smooth,  brownish  crusts  ; the  rest  of  the  skin  appears  smooth  and 
id.natural.  The  patient  must,  however,  have  a purifying  bath  of  28°  Ebaumur  [=95-’ 
a Fato.],  and  after  remaining  in  it  some  time  and  careful  rubbing,  the  whole  body  is,  on 
if  leaving  the  bath,  to  be  properly  rubbed  with  green  soap,  and  he  is  put  to  bed,  where,  by  care- 
i ful  rubbing  kept  up  with  woollen  cloths,  everything  attached  to  the  skin  is  removed  (c). 
il  [In  the  Belgian  army  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  is  used  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ac- 

< cording  to  the  following  order Each  patient  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  ounce  or  an 

y ounce  and  a half  of  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  in  a small  pot.  This  quantity  he  is  to 
> rub  mefully  and  slowly  with  his  hands  on  every  part  that  is  covered  with  papulae. 

i;.  papulae  on  the  back,  another  patient  is  to  rub  the  liquid  on  that  part, 

i The  operation  is  to  be  repeated  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  so  that  each  pa- 
li  tient  consumes  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  sulphuret  daily.  A bath  is  to  be  taken  every 
I'll  alternate  day  ; the  frictions  are  to  be  suspended  on  that  day.  Fifteen  frictions  (or  ten 

(6^  BehamUungsarten  der  Kriitze  nach  Vezin, 

(Cl  Dr  SEBnpD*  V 1 • I ,1  T7  1 "K  Fkicke,  und  I'feuffer;  in  Wurtemb.  Corre- 

(c;  Ur.  DEROER,  Vergloichende  Versuche  uber  spundenzblatt,  2839,  July  29. 
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days’  use)  are  usually  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  if  the  medical  officer  in 
^large  sees  that  the  remedy  is  properly  used.  Preparation  of  the  sulphuret  oflime.-^ 
lake  of  sublimed  sulphur  16  lbs.  and  of  quick  lime  32  lbs.  and  boil  in  80  lbs.  of 
water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Let  the  mixture  rest  for  some  time  until  it 
settle,  and  then  let  the  clear  fluid  be  decanted  off.  Boil  the  residue  afresh  in  about  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  treat  it  in  a similar  manner,  and  add  this  decoction  to  the  first 
Usually  140  lbs.  of  the  sulphuret,  at  12“  by  the  areometer  are  thus  obtained.  If  th^ 
liquid  be  more  dense,  it  should  be  lowered  to  this  standard  by  the  addition  of  rain 
water  (a).] 

811.  In  Complicated  Itch  the  local  treatment  must  be  preceded  by,  or 
accompanied  with  the  internal  remedies  in  part  already  mentioned,  sulphur 
alone,  or  with  antimony,  purgatives,  woody  drinks,  and  the  like.  If  the 
itch  by  its  long  continuance  have  very  much  weakened  the  patient,  or  if  a 
scrofulous,  syphilitic,  scorbutic,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  dyscrasy  exist,  the 
proper  remedies  for  them  must  be  employed. 

812.  Itch  ulcers  may  be  bathed  with  sublimate  water,  aqua  phage- 
denica,  in  addition  to  sulphur  ointment,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
salves.  If  these  ulcers  be  of  long  continuance,  it  is  advisable  to  establish 
issues  before  stopping  them  up,  which  in  a very  old  itch  is  especially  not 
to  be  neglected. 

813.  If  the  itch  be  quickly  suppressed,  we  must  endeavour  to  restore 
the  eruption  by  blisters,  by  rubbing  of  tartar  emetic  ointment,  w'ashing 
and  rubbing  the  skin  with  irritating  remedies,  and  even  by  inoculating 
the  itch  ; at  the  same  time  also  external  remedies  acting  on  the  skin, 
especially  sulphur  and  antimony,  must  be  used. 
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814.  Venereal  Ulcers,  Chancres,  (Ulcera  Venerea,  Syphilitica,  Lat.  ; 
Schanker,  Germ.  ; Chancres,  Fr.,)  are  distinguished  primary  and  se- 
I condary  ( 1 ) ; the  former  are  consequent  on  the  inoculation  of  venereal 
poison  and  occur  at  the  place  of  infection ; the  latter  are  symptoms  of 
general  infection  of  the  body  (2). 

[(1)  The  terms  venereal  ulcers,  chancres,  here  used  indiscriminately  by  Chelius  in 
reference  to  both  primary  and  secondary  sores,  are  incorrect.  All  the  sores  which  re- 
sult from  impure  connexion  are  venereal,  in  the  common  acceptation,  but  all  venereal 
sores  are  not  chancres ; therefore  to  name  them  chancres  produces  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  their  nature,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  employment  of  the  title,  chancre, 
to  sores  whether  primary  or  secondary  is  also  improper,  for  although  the  primary  sore, 
to  which  alone  English  Surgeons,  following  the  authority  of  John  Hunter  restrict  the 
name,  chancre,  may  infect  the  constitution  and  cause  secondary  sores  and  other  symp- 
toms,  which,  together,  are  by  him  designated  lues  venerea,  yet  the  matter  from  a 
secondary  sore  will  not  produce  chancre,  as  proved  by  Hunter’s  experiment  of  in- 
oculating a man  who  had  venereal  blotches  with  matter  from  his  own  sores,  and  also 
with  chancrous  matter,  in  which  case  the  former  wounds  healed  up,  but  the  latter  be- 
came chancres.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  give  the  name  si/philis  to  the  whole 
series  of  symptoms  resulting  from  the  communication  of  the  poison  of  the  Hunterian 
chancre,  which  is  the  primary  manifestation  of  the  disease,  as  the  ulcers  in  the  throat 
the  eruptions  and  sores  on  the  skin,  and  affections  of  the  bones  are  the  secondary  or 
constitutional  results.  ^ 

(2)  John  Hunter  says “ The  venereal  poison  is  capable  of  affecting  the  human  body 
■n  two  different  ways  ; localhj,  that  is  in  those  parts  only  to  which  it  is  first  applied" 
ind  constitutionally,  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  venereal  pus  which 
iffects  parts  while  ditlused  in  the  circulation.  * * * The  local  or  first  kind  is  what  I 
have  called  immediate,  arising  immediately  upon  the  application  of  venereal  pus  Of 
this  kind  there  are  two  sorts  seemingly  different  from  one  another.  In  the  first  there 
.8  a formation  of  matter  without  a breach  in  the  solids,  called  a,  qonorrhoea  In  the 
econd  there  is  a breach  in  the  solids  called  a chancre.  Neither  of  these  two  ways  in 
' VOL.  I.  2 T 
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which  the  disease  shows  itself  is  owing  to  anything  peculiar  in  the  kind  of  poison 
applied,  but  to  the  difference  in  the  parts  contaminated.”  (p.  24.) 

“ The  most  important  feature  in  the  natural  history  of  syphilis  is,”  says  Lawkesce,  ' 
“ the  progress  of  the  complaint  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another ; the  succession  of 
symptoms  it  shows  in  successive  organs  and  textures ; the  frequent  renewal  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  same  organs,  or  textures,  after  it  has  apparently  ceased.  Some  forms  of  the 
disease  are  attended  with  considerable  suffering,  great  local  suffering  and  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance.  When  we  find  that  these  symptoms  are  capable  of  showing 
themselves,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts ; when  we  find  the  disease  come  on 
again  and  again  in  the  same  part;  when  we  find  that  those  affections  require,  as  they 
frequently  do,  the  employment  of  vigorous  and  active  means  of  treatment,  which  exert 
powerful  influences  on  the  animal  economy,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  constitution  ig 
frequently  enfeebled  by  the  disease,  and  that  in  some  cases,  patients  ultimately  sink 
under  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  nature  of  syphilis  is  sufficiently  serious,  though  not 
so  serious  as  formerly  supposed.”  (p.  72.3-24.)] 

815.  The  operation  of  the  venereal  contagion  pre-supposes  a peculiar 
delicate  structure  of  the  part  or  a deprivation  of  its  cuticle.  Primary 
syphilitic  sores  therefore  usually  arise  on  the  glans,  and  on  the  prepuce,  on 
the  buttocks,  on  the  nipples,  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  according  as  the  in- 
fection has  occurred  from  connexion,  from  suckling  children,  from  kissing, 
and  the  like. 

816.  From  two  to  four  days,  sometimes  longer,  sometimes  shorter  (1), 
after  the  communication  of  the  venereal  poison  in  an  impure  connexion, 
there  appears  on  some  part  of  the  or  prepuce  in  men,  and  on  the  /aAia 
or  nymphee  in  women,  a red  inflamed  spot,  accompanied  w ith  a smarting  sen- 
sation, and  usually  in  men  with  frequent  erection  ; this  rises  to  a little 
vesicle  filled  with  pale  fluid,  which  after  sometime  breaks  and  leaves  behind  a 
superficial  excoriation  ; or  a hard  painful  lump  arises,  which  bursting  forms 
a painful  ulcer.  These  ulcerated  spots  enlarge,  have  more  or  less  hard 
everted  edges,  surrounded  with  an  inflamed  edge,  and  having  a foul  larda- 
ceous  bottom  ; or  they  are  often  covered  with  scurf,  are  often  very  eating,  or 
have  everted  but  not  hard  edges.  They  spread  more  quickly  or  more 
slowly  in  breadth  and  depth,  are  more  or  less  painful  and  inflamed,  become 
sometimes  even  sloughy,  cause  considerable  destruction,  and  often  even 
bleeding  (2). 

The  pus  secreted  by  venereal  ulcers,  is  sometimes  thin,  sometimes  of 
more  consistent  nature,  of  a yellowish-white  or  yellowish-green  colour, 
and  makes  on  white  linen,  spots  like  half-melted  tallow.  Its  quantity  is 
always  more  considerable  than  from  the  size  of  the  ulcer  might  be  ex- 
pected. After  healing,  scars  remain,  which  have  the  same  size  as  the  pre- 
vious ulcers. 

[(1)  John  Hunter  says : — “ I have  known  cases  where  the  chancres  have  appeared 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  application  of  the  matter,  and  I have  known  them  seven 
weeks.  ♦ * * An  officer  in  the  army  had  a chancre  break  out  upon  him  two  months 
after  he  had  had  any  connexion  with  a woman.”  (p.  232.)  _ 

Ricord,  in  addition  to  this,  observes  that  “ experience  has  shovvn  him  that  on  the 
third  day  of  inoculation  the  pus  of  chancre  became  contagious  and  sometimes  even  on 
the  second.”  (p.  540.) 

(2)  “ This  like  most  other  inflammations  which  terminate  in  ulcers,  ^gin.s 
John  Hunter,  “ first  with  an  itching  in  the  part ; if  it  is  the  glans  that  is  inflamed, 
generally  a small  pimple  appears  full  of  matter,  without  much  hardness,  or 
inflammation,  and  with  very  little  tumefaction,  the  glans  not  being  so  readily  fumificd 
from  inflammation  as  many  parts  are,  especially  the  prepuce ; nor  are  the  chaners 
attended  with  so  much  pain  or  inconvenience  as  those  on  the  prepuce ; but  if  upon  the 
franum,  and  more  especially  the  prepuce,  an  inflammation  more  considerable  than  the 
former  soon  follows,  or  at  least  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  more  extMSive  aM 
visible.  Those  parts  being  composed  of  very  loose  cellular  membrane,  afford  a ready 
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oa-=saee  for  the  cxtravasated  juices ; continued  sympatliy  also  more  readily  takes  place 
fnXiu  ThnSdng  is  gradually  changed  to  pain;  the  surface  of  the  prepuce  is  in 
some  cases  excoHatel  and  afterwards  ulcerates;  in  others  a smal  pimple  or  abscess 
appcam Xs  01^X11^,  which  forms  an  ulcer.  A thickening  of  the  part  comes  on, 
Xdi  at  first  and  >?hile’of  the  true  venereal  kind,  is  very 

itself  "Tadually  aud  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  parts  but  teiminatmg  lather 
abruptly.  Its^base  is  hard  Ld  the  edges  a little  prominent.  When  it  begins  on  the 
fnemnn  or  near  it,  that  part  is  very  commonly  wholly  destroyed,  or  a hole  ojten 
‘ulcerated  through  it.  * * * The  original  excoriation  or  wound  may  heal  although  con- 
taminated, and  afterwards  become  a chancre,  (p.  233.) 

Lawrence  observes,  that  “ generally  speaking,  the  process  of  ulceration  in  a syphilitic 
sore  is  not  very  rapid ; it  is  rather  a chronic  kind  of  ulceration,  though  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  sores  which  belong  to  this  disease.  Usually 
speakinff,  the  S3*phi]itic  sore  is  of  a circular  figure,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  sores 
which  are  produced  by  the  application  of  venereal  poison^  to  the  external  organs  or 
generation  are  various  in  their  appearance.  We  cannot  describe  one  particular  char^ter 
of  sore,  as  the  result  of  venereal  poison.  We  find  that  there  are  several,  all  of  theiu 
seeming  to  be  equally  produced  by  that  cause,  and  yet  dififering  materially  from  each, 
other  in  their  characters.”  He  divides  these  sores  into  five  kinds:  1 st,  the  simple  ve- 
nereal sore,  (venerea  vulgaris  of  Evans,)  a superficial  ulceration,  taking  place  very 
commonly  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce.  Usually  there  is  more  than  one ; 
generally  a sore  upon  the  corona  glandis,  frequently  two,  three,  or  four  of  them,  in  that 
situation  just  behind  the  prepuce ; or  such  a number  may  form  around  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce  itself.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a degree  of  excoriation  from  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption ; after  a certain  time  the  excoriation  thus  produced  is  filled  up,  so  that  the  sore 
becomes  again  level  with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  the  continuation  of  the  reproductive 
■ process  goes  on,  and  produces  an  excess  of  substance  in  that  particular  part,  so  that  it 
projects  above  the  surrounding  surface  and  then  the  part  cicatrizes.  These  are  the 
stages  this  sore  goes  through,  and  it  will  often  occupy  four,  five  or  six  weeks  in  pro- 
ceeding through  the  different  stages.  It  is  also  very  painful,  and  commonly  the  surface 
bleeds  when  the  dressings  are  changed  and  the  part  is  exposed.  * * * 2nd,  A venereal 
sore  in  which  the  margin  of  the  ulceration  is  elevated,  and  a little  indurated ; * * # 

: there  is  a roundish  kind  of  margin  ; the  surface  of  the  sore  itself  has  something  in  it  of 
; a peculiar  character,  and  the  discharge  from  it  is  scanty  in  quantity ; it  bursts  and 
( forms  a thin  scab.  3rd,  The  indurated  chancre,  that  is,  a venereal  ulceration  taking 
place  on  an  indurated  basis,  so  that  the  margins  of  the  sore  and  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
formed  present  an  unnatural  hardness.”  This  is  Hunter’s  chancre,  but  Lawrence 
does  not  agree  with  his  views  in  reference  to  the  hardened  base  and  edges  being  essential 
to  the  character  of  a true  syphilitic  sore.  “ 4th,  The  phagadenic  primary  sore,  pre- 
senting the  removal  of  a part  by  ulcerative  absorption;  the  part  has  a sharp  edge,  is 
sometimes  undermined,  aud  the  surface  is  irregular  and  ragged ; there  is  an  eating 
away,  as  the  term  implies,  of  the  textures  of  the  part ; there  is  no  formation  of  granula- 
tions ; there  is  nothing  like  an  attempt  at  the  reproductive  process,  and  there  is  a thin 
ichorous  and  very  offensive  discharge  from  the  sore.  Sometimes  this  phagedenic 
ulceration  extends  slowly  on  the  prepuce  or  glans,  and  greatly  destroying  those  parts  ; 
at  other  times  it  goes  on  with  much  more  rapidity ; the  surface  of  the  sore  assumes  a 
livid  appearance ; there  is  an  ichorous  discharge ; the  ulcerative  process  goes  on,  and  it 
frequently  destroys  the  whole  of  the  organ.  5th,  'I'he  sloughing  or  gangrenous  chancre, 
where  there  is  a loss  of  vitality,  and  the  surface  of  the  sore  assumes  a dark,  black,  and 
manifestly  a sloughy  appearance.  The  surrounding  parts  are  highly  inflamed  in  this 
caM ; there  is  considerable  redness,  swelling,  and  acute  pain ; there  is  also  loss  of  vi- 
tality, and  the  ulcerative  surface  of  the  part  that  has  sloughed  is  separated,  aud  a fresh 
slough  forms  over  the  part ; thus  the  sore  becomes  rapidly  larger  and  it  spreads  in  every 
;■  direction,  until  the  part  is  destroyed  by  that  kind  of  process  constituting  sloughing  pha- 
' gedena.  * * * This  sloughing  change  is  found  to  take  place  under  two  different  circum- 
stances. We  very  commonly  see  it  as  the  result  of  neglect  and  intemperance,  in  the  cases  of 
sores  that  may  not  have  been  sloughy’origiually,  and  where  persons  havingprimary  syphi- 
itic  sores  take  none  of  the  precautions  to  get  rid  of  them,but  continue  their  occupations  and 
go  on  with  their  intemperate  habits,  calling  a high  degree  of  inflammation  to  be  super- 
mdu^d  upon  a complaint  which  is  of  itself  originally  of  an  inflammatory  nature  • but 
n other  cases  the  sloughy  state  is  observed  from  the  very  first ; there  is  a high  degree 
I if  constitutional  disturbance  under  this  form  of  change ; there  is  a full  and  hard  pulse 
l-nore  particularly  when  it  occurs  in  young  robust  persons ; a white  tongue,  aud  in  fact 
J.he  general  symptoms  that  characterize  high  inflammatory  fever.”  (p.  765-66.)] 
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817.  The  pus  of  the  ulcer  is  the  special  veliicle  of  the  venereal  con- 
tagion, the  proximate  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  but  by  its  absorption 
the  general  Venereal  Disease  or  Pox  {Syphilis  universalis,  Lues  Venerea 
Lat. ; Lutseuche,  Germ.  ; V'erole,  Fr.)  is  produced,  which  is  manifested 
by  various  signs. 

f John  Hunter  s assertion  that  the  matter  produced  in  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  is  of  the 
same  kind,  and  that  the  only  difference  is  that  the  one  proceeds  from  a a secreting  and 
the  other  from  a non-secreting  surface,  having  been  already  discussed,  (pp.  1 G.37  G4,) 
and  clearly  refuted  by  the  observations  of  Benjamin  Bell,  Hernandez,  Ricord,  and 
others,  does  not  require  further  discussion,  as  it  is  now  universally  held  that  they  are 
two  distinct  and  independent  diseases. — J.  f.  s. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  effects  of  inoculating  matter  from  pa- 
tients labouring  under  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  from  sores  on  the  genitals,  supposed  to 
be  syphilitic,  and  from  secondary  sores  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  were 
instituted  by  Hunter  with  a view  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea 
and  chancre,  which  he  considered  he  proved,  though  this  opinion  is  now  generally  held 
to  be  erroneous ; and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  matter  from  primary  and  secondary 
sores  was  the  same.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Ricord  for  having  proposed  inoculation 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  syphilitic  sores,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  from 
doubtful  sores,  the  situation  and  character  of  which  might  at  first  lead  to  the  notion  of 
their  syphilitic  nature,  although  in  reality  quite  free  from  that  disorder.  The  following 
are  the  very  interesting  and  important  observations  he  has  made  on  this  subject : — 

“ All  the  natural  or  morbid  secretions  of  individuals  reputed  to  be  syphilitic  have 
been  examined  by  means  of  inoculation,  and  one  single  form  has  furnished  constant  re- 
sults, and  that  form  is,  the  primitive  ulcer,  otherwise  called  chancre.  The  chancre, 
which  is  to  the  constitutional  pox  what  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  is  to  hydrophobia,  does 
not  produce  always  a specific  pus,  but  at  one  certain  epoch  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly from  not  having  appreciated  this  so  simple  fact,  that  the  results  of  inoculation 
have  been  contested  or  appeared  doubtful.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  primitive  syplii- 
litic  ulcer  cannot  be  the  same  at  all  its  periods,  and  that  it  cannot  arrive  at  scarring,  if  it 
do  not  at  least  pass  to  the  state  of  a simple  ulcer,  by  the  destruction  of  the  cause  which 
tended  to  keep  it  up ; but  we  must  not  require  from  these  different  phases,  similar 
characters,  corresponding  results  ; it  is  in  the  period  of  progress  or  of  the  statu  quo  of 
the  ulceration,  whilst  there  is  no  attempt  to  scar,  that  the  chancre  secretes  the  venereal 
poison. 

“ The  specific  nature  of  the  chancre  is  neither  grounded  in  the  organ  actually  ailing, 
nor  in  the  vitality  or  functions  and  sympathetic  reactions  of  this  organ,  nor  yet  in  re- 
lation wilh  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation  which  may  accompany  the  ulcer- 
ation. Its  seat  has  so  little  influence  on  the  special  nature  of  the  chancre,  that  that 
disease  cannot  be  regarded,  without  error,  as  peculiar  to  the  generative  organs.  In  re- 
ality, there  is  no  part  of  the  skin  which  cannot  become  its  seat ; no  spot,  in  the  requisite 
condition,  and  can  be  voluntarily  fixed  on,  is  safe  from  it ; developed  on  other  regions, 
than  the  generative  organs,  it  still  preserves  all  its  characters  without  any  exception. 
Thus  the  chancre  of  the  tip  of  the  finger,  of  the  thigh,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  foot,  (if  it  be 
not  modified,)  furnishes  pus,  inoculable,  and  capable  of  producing  another  chancre 
without  the  participation  of  the  generative  organs;  whilst  no  other  alteration  of  these 
organs  is  capable  of  re-producing  a chancre,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  its  extent,  and  the 
deoiree  of  the  accompanying  inflammation.  * • * This  fact  then  is  established  by  experiment, 
aiid  may  the  mere  speculations  of  the  closet  dispute  it  ? The  chancre,  whatever  its  seat, 
is  the  consequence  of  a specific  pus,  which  it  alone  secretes,  and  which,  as  has  been  so 
well  named  trueleven,  peculiar  ferment,  (veritable  levain,  ferment  special,)  reproduces  an 
identical  disease  wherever  it  is  fitly  deposited. 

“ But  this  particular  leven,  which  has  no  specific  action  but  when  it  determines  an  ulce^ 
ation,  is  produced  only  during  that  period  of  the  chancre,  which  then  almost  makes,  if  the 
expression  be  permitted,  an  acoddental  virulent  organ.  In  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
chancre  has  two  very  distinct  phases ; the  first,  to  which  the  name  still  belongs,  is  that 
of  growing  or  stationary  ulceration,  it  is  that  which  furnishes  tlie  peculiar  pus ; the 
second  is,  that  of  reparation,  which  only  takes  place  by  its  passing  to  the  state  of  simple 
ulceration,  permitting  the  scarring  or  transfonnation  on  the  spot,  and  furnishing  no  more 
specific  virulent  secretion.  It  may  be  imagined  how  important  the  distinction  betwi'cn 
these  two  periods  of  chancre  is;  for  without  it  every  thing  is  confusion,  and  the  same 
ulceration  which  inoculated  a few  days  before  no  longer  giving  contagious  pus.  We  must 
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4 decide  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  experiments,  wliere  on  the  contrary  they  are  of  great 


swells  a little,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a little  papule  encircled  by  a red  areola  ; 
1 on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  epidermis,  raised  by  a liquid  more  or  less  turbid,  takes 
on  a form,  often  vesicular,  presenting  on  its  tip  a black  point,  resulting  from  the  dying 
j of  the  blood  of  the  little  puncture  ; on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  morbid  secretion  m- 
« creases,  becomes  purulent,  the  pustular  form  is  decided,  and  its  depressed  tone  gives  it 

^ the  navel-like  appearance  which  allies  it  to  the  pustule  of  sniall-pox.  ^ At  this  period 

« the  areola  of  which  the  extent  and  intensity  had  increased  begins  to  subside  or  diminish, 

S especially  if  the  disease  have  not  made  progress  ; but  after  tlie  fifth  day,  the  subjacent 
« tissues,  which  often  have  not  yet  been  afiected,  or  have  been  only  slightly  oedematous,  in- 
S filtrate  and  harden  by  the  pouring  out  of  a plastic  lymph  which  is  resistant  to  the  touch, 
j and  has  the  elastic  feel  of  certain  cartilages ; at  last,  usually  after  the  sixth  day,  the  pus 
S thickens,  the  pustule  wrinkles,  and  crusts  soon  begin  to  fonu.  If  these  be  not  detached, 
they  enlarge  at  their  base,  and  rising  by  stratified  layers,  assume  the  form  of  a truncated 
cone  with  depressed  top.  If  the  crusts  be  detached,  or  drop  off,  an  ulcer  is  found  below, 
seated  on  a hard  base,  presenting  a ground  of  which  the  depth  is  represented  by  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  of  which  the  surface,  white,  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  gray,  is  formed  by  a lardaceous,  sometimes  by  a pultaceous  matter,  or  even  by  a 
false  membrane  which  cannot  be  detached  by  wiping.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  at  this 
time  sharply  cut  as  by  a circular  punch,  are,  however,  undermined  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  and  present  under  a lens  slight  indentations  and  a surface  similar  to  that  of  the 
. ground  ; their  edge,  the  seat  of  a gorging  and  hardening  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
. base,  presents  a kind  of  ring  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  more  or  less  tinged  with  violet, 
and  which,  more  prominent  than  the  neighbouring  parts,  so  raises  the  edges  by  turning 
them  a little  out,  as  at  first  gives  a funnel-shaped  appearance  to  these  ulcerations.” 
(p.  85-90.)] 


818.  Sioellings  of  the  Glands  {JBuhones')  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
► zdeers,  are  in  many  cases  to  be  considered  as  the  first  symptoms  of  general 

■ syphilis.  They  are  caused  by  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison  (idio- 
, pathic  buboes)  ; but  they  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  a consensual 
■:  irritation  attacking  them  {sympathetic  buboes.)  They  appear  mostly  in 
..  the  glands  of  the  groins,  whilst  the  primary  ulcer  still  remains  on  the 
. generative  organs,  and  usually  when  the  inflammation  in  the  ulcers  is  not 
' veiy  great,  the  ulcer  not  making  progress  or  even  after  it  has  healed.  The 
! patient  first  feels  a tension  and  pressure  in  the  groin,  and  a hard  painful 

■ swelling  of  one  or  several  glands  appears  which  may  be  pushed  about  beneath 
the  skin,  or  is  attached  to  it.  The  swelling  increases,  the  skin  over  it 
reddens,  the  pain  becomes  constant,  and  febrile  symptoms  are  not  unfre- 
quently  set  up.  The  bubo  may  disperse,  but  if  the  pain  be  severe  and 

■ throbbing,  its  passage  to  suppuration  is  certain,  when  the  swelling 
• softens  at  its  top,  the  skin  bursts,  and  an  ulcer  is  produced,  with  hard 
: everted  edges,  and  its  foul  bottom  often  beset  with  granulations.  Burrow- 
1 ing  of  pus  and  considerable  destruction  frequently  take  place.  Buboes 
I may  even  in  a very  high  degree  of  inflammation  and  under  dangerous  in- 
ternal and  external  influences  run  into  gangrene. 


I 


[“  The  true  venereal  bubo,  in  consequence  of  a chancre,  is,”  says  John  Hunter 
“ most  commonly  confined  to  one  gland.  It  keeps  nearly  its  specific  distance  till  sun- 
puration  has  taken  place,  and  then  becomes  more  diffused.  It  is  rapid  in  its  proeress 
from  inflammation  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  suppuration  is  commonly  large 

thL  abscess.  The  pain  is  very  acute.  The  colour  of 

the  skin  where  the  inflammation  attacks  is  florid  red  ” (p  285  ) 

Ricobd  has  ascertained  by  inoculation  that  buboes  are  of  seven  kinds:— 1st  The 
bubo  may  be  simply  inflammatory;  a,  by  propagation  of  the  inflammation,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  primary  cause  of  its  production,  whether  a clap 
a chancre,  or  every  other  lesion;  b,  by  sympathetic  reflection.  2nd,  It  may  be  viru^^ 
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lent,  that  is,  dependent  on  the  direct  absorption  of  the  specific  matter  of  the  syphilis,  and 
then  it  is  tlie  strict  consequence  of  chancre,  the  pus  of  which  can  alone  produce  it.  i 

3rd,  It  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  or  may  appear  in  both  forms.  4th,  It  may  have  itg  • ' 
seat  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  ganglions,  separately  or  conjointly,  i 

5th,  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  6th,  It  may  be  preceded  by  the  other  symptoms  called  ' 

primary,  or  it  may  appear  at  once.  7th,  When  other  symptoms  have  ap|)eared  before  i 

it,  it  may  either  follow  them  immediately,  and  then  be  only  a successive  symptom,  or  it 
may  present  itself  at  the  period  of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  pox,  and  constitute 
secondary  bubo.  # * * « Whenever  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  or  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  inguino-crural  or  other  regions  has  been  consequent  on  any 
other  cause  than  chancre,  and  suppuration  has  been  the  consequence,  no  result  has  been 
obtained  by  inoculation,  whatever  have  been  the  period  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  pus  has  been  taken.  Thence,  for  instance,  when  a clap  has  preceded  the  bubo,  and 
suppuration  has  occurred,  no  inoculable  pus  is  obtained;  it  is  only  when  preceded  by  a 
chancre  that  a specific  pus  capable  of  inoculation  is  furnished.  But  it  is  not  suflBcient 
that  a chancre  should  have  preceded  the  bubo,  for  the  latter  of  necessity  to  furnish  a 
specific  pus ; for  that  purpose  the  bubo  must  be  neither  the  result  of  a simple  sympa- 
thetic or  successive  inflammation,  but  there  must  have  been  absorption ; but  absorption, 
when  it  occurs  after  a chancre  of  the  generative  organs,  affects  only  the  superjicial 
ganglions,  and  most  commonly  only  one  at  a time,  although  more  ganglions,  either 
superficial  or  deep,  may  be  inflamed  or  swollen  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  ganglion 
actually  presents  all  the  characters  of  a virulent  bubo,  whilst  the  neighbouring  ones,  in 
which  the  inflammation  has  reached  to  suppuration,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  present  simple  and  not  virulent  characters.  I was  some  time  before  1 could  well 
make  out  these  conditions  and  explain  why  all  the  buboes  would  not  inoculate,  as  those 
who  had  repeated  my  experiments  without  well  knowing  them,  had  asserted ; and  how 
it  happened  that  a bubo  of  which  the  pus  would  not  inoculate  one  day  would  do  so  on 
the  following ; or  why  in  a bubo  with  separate  centres,  and  which  might  be  called 
multilocular,  one  centre  furnished  inoculable  pus  and  the  other  did  not.  I then  set 
about  being  more  exact  in  my  experiments,  and  first  inoculated  all  buboes,  immediately 
on  opening  them,  with  the  first  pus  that  escaped,  and  the  result  was  negative,  which 
explained  M.  Culleriek’s  statement,  who  had  perhaps  only  experimented  under  these 
circumstances,  or  with  simple  buboes.  I then,  at  two,  three,  four,  five  days  and  more, 
after  opening,  took  some  pus  from  tliese  same  buboes,  and  then  the  pus  exhibited  in 
many  instances  positive  results,  and  in  others  the  inoculation  continued  to  produce 
nothing.  In  the  former  case  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  opening,  delayed 
not  to  take  on  the  characters  of  chancre,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  abscess  followed  the 
course  of  simple  phlegmonous  or  lymphatic  abscess  to  its  cure.  An  important  question 
tlien  remained  for  decision,  whether  in  the  case  where  the  pus  of  the  bubo  had  not 
inoculated  at  the  instant  of  the  opening,  it  had  not  acquired  its  inoculable  quality  by 
contact  with  the  air,  or  by  the  external  mixture,  after  opening  with  the  pus  of  a pre- 
existing chancre,  or  in  some  other  manner.  The  solution  appeared  very  diflicult,  when 
a patient  came  to  me  with  a bubo  following  a chancre,  and  with  large  suppuration. 

I opened  the  abscess,  but  after  having  discharged  the  pus  from  the  cellular  tissue,  I 
found  in  the  middle  of  its  centre  a very  large  lymphatic  gland  fluctuating  in  its  centre. 
This  I opened,  and  with  the  pus  it  contained  made  an  inoculation,  and  at  the  same  time 
a similar  one  with  pus  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  that  is,  from  the  cellular  tissue; 
and  whilst  the  pus  from  the  ganglion  produced  the  characteristic  pustule,  that  from  the 
cellular  tissue  produced  nothing.  * * * The  same  results  were  obtained  by  pus  from 
the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  ♦ * * But  as  to  the  deep  ganglionic  swellings 
called  deep  buboes,  when  they  suppurate,  which  is  much  more  rarely  than  the  super- 
ficial, the  pus  furnished  from  them  never  inoculates,  unless  iu  a purulent  _ > 

they  are  found  after  the  cut  bathed  in  the  pus  of  a neighbouring  chancre  or  by  an  in- 
fected superficial  ganglion ; but  never  in  this  case  are  the  deep  ganglions  infected  by 
absorption.”  (p.  62-6;  Fr.  edit,  p.  138-146.) 

Upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  syphilitic  buboes,  without  primary  sore,  Hes- 
ter speaks  with  caution.  He  says,  indeed,  “ the  first  and  most  simple  mode  (of  absorp- 
tion) is  where  the  matter  either  of  a gonorrhaa  or  chancre  has  only  been  applied  to  some 
sound  surface  without  having  produced  any  local  effect  on  the  part,  but  h.as  been 
absorbed  immediately  upon  its  application.”  But  almost  immediately  after  he  observes: — 

“ It  must  be  allowed  that  this  mode  of  absorption  is  very  rare ; and  if  we  were  to 
examine  the  parts  very  carefully,  or  inquire  of  the  patient  very  strictly,  probably  a 
small  chancre  might  be  discovered  to  have  been  the  cause,  which  1 have  more  than  once 
seen.”  Another  concludes,  “ there  is,  however,  no  great  reason  why  it  should  not 
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happen”  (p.  274.)  From  tliese  observations  it  is  quite  clear  that  Hunter’s  mind  was 

1‘uSS  i.t.  this  subject,  »nd  observes  If.  however,  it  be  .rue 
that  after  suspicious  sexual  connexion,  the  enlargements  of  tlie 
of  the  generative  organs  become  rarely  primarily  affected,  there  aie,  ^ 

stances  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  suspicious  antecedent  or  °^anL 

then  we  are  forced  to  admit  a primary  bubo  (bubo  demblee.)  When  these  enlargements 
are  carefully  examined  without  our  being  led  into  error  by  those  which  may  resemble 
them,  we  find  that  they  most  commonly  appear  in  the  deep  ganglions,  and  as  trequenfty, 
those  of  the  iliac/ossa,  or  at  least  in  the  sub-aponeurotic  ones  of  the  thigh ; that 

. . 1 Un'XTa  rltcrtncitmn  tn 
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their  course  is  often  chronic ; that  they  are  long  indolent,  and  have  little  disposition  to 
suppurate ; but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  they  do  suppurate,  the  pus  they  pro- 
duce will  not  inoculate : never  as  yet  have  I found  a bubo  embracing  all  the  positive 
signs  of  an  immediate  bubo  which  produced  iiioculable  pus.  If  to  this  important  obser- 
vation be  added,  that  after  the  exact  researches  which  I have  made,  I have  never  found 
that  immediate  buboes,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  have  been  followed  by  general 
symptoms  of  pox,  the  importance  of  inoculation  in  this  case  will  be  evident.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  “ a virulent  bubo,  or  that  from  the  absorption  of  the  pus  of  chancre, 
is  a symptom  in  every  respect  analogous  to  chancre  as  to  its  nature,  and  only^  differs  in 
its  seat ; that  virulent  bubo  is  the  only  one  which  will  inoculate ; that  the  signs  indi- 
cated by  authors  for  distinguishing  virulent  bubo  from  the  enlargements  with  which 
they  are  confounded,  without  exception,  in  the  greater  number  of  eases,  serve  only  to 
establish  a rational  or  probable  diagnosis,  and  that  inoculation  alone  can  be  consi- 
dered as  the  indisputable  and  pathognomic  sign ; and  that  if  in  a greater  number  of 
cases  the  precise  diagnosis  of  a bubo  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  direct  the  treatment 
and  to  form  a prognosis  of  the  coming  chances  to  the  patient,  when  there  is  question  of 
a bubo  being  immediate,  we  should  never  neglect  when  suppuration  has  taken  plaee,  to 
examine  it  at  every  stage  of  its  course,  carefiil  examination,  close  observation  having 
proved  that  buboes  which  do  not  inoculate  (when  the  experiments  are  properly  made) 
are  never  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  and  that  they  also  are  not  syphilitic ; whilst 
from  other  causes  which  often  escape  us,  and  without  needing  the  pox,  may  give  rise  to 
enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  one  region  of  the  body  as  well  as  another ; 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  a bubo  is  necessarily  syphilitic 
because  it  had  appeared  a short  time  after  connexion.”  (p.  67-9  ; Fr.  Edit.,  p.  148-51.)] 


819.  If  the  disease  be  general,  it  attacks  especially  either  the  skin, 
mucous  membranes,  or  hones.  The  length  of  time  from  the  origin  of  the 
local  syphilitic  symptoms  to  the  outbreak  of  the  general  venereal  dis- 
ease is  different.  Usually  it  occurs  six  weeks  after  the  primary  syphilitic 
affection  ; a longer  as  well  as  a shorter  space  of  time  may,  however,  be 
observed.  The  attack  of  the  masked  syphilis  (lues  larvata)  can  only  be 
properly  applied  to  this  period,  when,  with  a seeming  cure  of  the  primi- 
tive syphilitic  affection,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  general  disease,  no  de- 
cided symptoms  are  manifest.  The  appearance  of  the  general  syphilis  is 
mostly  accompanied  with  slight  fever  and  with  burning  heat  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands. 


[“  The  venereal  matter,”  observes  John  Hunter,  “ when  taken  into  the  constitution 
produces  an  irritation  which  is  capable  of  being  continued  independent  of  a continuance 
of  absorption ; and  the  constitution  has  no  power  of  relief ; therefore  a lues  venerea 
continues  to  increase.  This  circumstance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  lues  venerea ; for  in  its  ulcers  and  blotches,  it  is  often  imitated  by  other 
diseases  which,  not  having  this  property,  will  therefore  heal  and  break  out  again  in 
some  other  part ; diseases  in  which  this  happens  show  themselves  not  to  be  venereal  • 
however,  we  are  not  to  conclude  because  they  do  not  heal  of  themselves,  and  give  way 
only  to  mercury,  that  therefore  they  are  venereal,  although  this  circumstam^,  joined 
to  others,  gives  a strong  presumption  of  their  being  such.”  (p.  320.)] 

820.  An  Injlarnmation  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Throat  most 
commonly  shows  itself  as  a seeming  catarrhal  affection,  with  stoppage  in 
the  nose,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  hoarseness,  snuffling  speech,  and  tears 
in  the  eyes.  On  internal  examination  of  the  throat,  the  mucous  membrane 
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is  found  reddened,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  swollen  ; the  redness,  specially 
fixed  on  certain  spots,  is  on  otliers  pale  and  discoloured.  These  place* 
break  up  and  run  into  ulcers,  which  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  their 
peculiar  appearance.  Vesicles  often  arise  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  sometimes  run  into  ulcers.  These 
sores  spread  quickly,  destroy  the  pendulous  palate,  attack  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  produce  a stinking  secretion  from  it,  ( Ozcena  syphilitica,)  caries 
and  destruction  of  the  nose-bones. 

821.  On  the  external  skin  syphilis  appears  as  blotches,  {Maculce,  Lat. ; 
Flecken,  Germ.  ; Taches,  Fr.,)  vesicles,  ( Vesiculce,  Lat.  ; Blatterchen, 
Germ  ; Vesicules,  Fr.,)  or  pustules,  {Pustulce,  Lat.;  Pusteln,  Germ.; 
Pustules,  Fr.,)  which  are  especially  common  on  the  face  and  forehead,  (co- 
rona Veneris,)  and  at  first  have  a pale  but  subsequently  a copper-coloured 
redness.  The  pustules  are  surrounded  with  a reddish  brown  edge,  are  some- 
times single,  sometimes  collected  in  groups  ; they  often  produce  consi- 
derable  burning,  especially  at  night,  and  frequently  run  into  ulcers  which 
have  purple  edges,  and  secrete  an  ill-conditioned  ichor;  they  usually 
increase  only  in  breadth,  though  often  in  depth,  and  even  attack  the  bones. 
If  pustules  occur  on  hairy  parts,  the  hairs  fell  off;  if  beneath  the  nails, 
these  fall  off  also,  or  are  loosened  by  the  ulcers,  and  the  fresh  growing 
nail  is  misshapen.  These  pustules  often  appear  in  form  of  small  boils, 
which  do  not  suppurate,  but  merely  trickle. 

[Lawrence  describes  four  forms  of  cutaneous  syphilitic  eruptions ; “ 1st,  The  scaly  ■! 
eruption  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  skin  before  the  eruption  appears  exhibits  * 
a kind  of  mottled  or  marbled  appearance  all  over  the  body.  If  you  strip  the  patient 
though  the  skin  is  seen  in  the  natural  state,  yet  there  is  a streaked  or  mottled  appear- 
ance underneath ; there  are  little  patches  of  red  appearing  through  the  cuticle,  which 
give  it  that  appearance.  Very  soon  you  observe  spots  of  a reddish  brown,  or  what 
would  be  called  a coppery  colour  on  the  skin ; and  this  has  always  been  the  marked 
character  of  venereal  eruption.  These  reddish-brown  superficial  discolorations  of  the 
skin  soon  become  more  deeply  coloured.  The  cuticle  covering  them  desquamates  a 
little,  becomes  scaly,  and  the  cuticle  separates.  The  spots  increase  in  size ; they  often 
run  together,  so  that  you  have  considerable  patches  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  assuming  this  colour.  In  the  end  these  discolorations  generally  are  large  in  siie 
and  particularly  vivid.  ■ They  have  a bright  coppery-red  colour,  and  the  cuticle  over 
them  becomes  very  scaly.  They  are  very  strongly  marked  when  they  occur  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ; then  the  contrast  of  the  colour  of  the  diseased 
with  the  healthy  skin  is  very  strong ; and  the  cuticle  being  thick,  cracks  and  assumes  a 
whitish  appearance,  and  what  would  have  come  under  the  description  of  that  which 
WiLLAN  and  Bateman  call  syphilitic  lepra  or  syphilitic  psoriasis.  2nd.  Very  fre- 
quently syphilitic  eruption  exhibits  itself  in  the  tubercular  form.  In  the  scaly  fom 
just  mentioned,  the  discoloration  is  superficial,  and  the  coppery  red  spots  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sound  skin,  but  in  the  tubercular  eruption  you  have 
a small  kind  of  eruption  with  the  point  more  raised,  and  as  that  proceeds,  the  cuticle 
goes  into  the  scaly  state,  so  that  that  is  in  fact  a scaly  eruption,  although  there  is  a 
tubercular  elevation  of  the  cuticle  in  the  first  instance.  3rd.  In  other  cases  there  is  a 
more  acute  action  of  the  skin — active  inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  inflamed 
pimples,  or  of  papula,  as  they  are  technically  termed.  These  arise  in  clusters  and 
patches  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; after  remaining  for  a time,  they  vesicate  and  sup- 
purate, and  that  suppuration  dries  up,  and  they  go  into  a scaly  state,  and  you  have  * 
succession  of  those  pimples  forming  over  various  parts  of  the  body;  this  is  called 
papular  venereal  eruption.  4th.  There  is  another  form  in  which  you  see  it,  where 
pustules,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  skin,  takes  place,  effusion  occurs,  and  the  cuticle 
is  elevated  into  inflamed  pustules ; these  proceed  and  form  venereal  ulcers,  that  is,  the 
pustular  venereal  eruption.  These  are  the  principal  forms  of  eruption,  obseiwed  as 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis;  a scaly  eruption  wdiich  may  be  called  syphilitic  Irjy^ 
or  syphilitic  psoriasis,  a tubercular  eruption,  a papular  eruption,  and  a pustular  eruption 
proceeding  to  ulceration.  Now  you  do  not  find  these  eruptions  always  distinct;  ft** 


eruptions. 
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<,..en,ly  they  nr.  »,  but  somct^o,  ll«  Hffer.ut  ^ Tf  l^hTpSut,: 

?l,a.  is.  you  will  find  ...  on.pl.o,.  ,e  £'  SjoSji.t.d  by  lymplf  or  pus, 

eruption  spreads  into  iilcera  i , incrusts  upon  the  surface.  The  skin 

gives  M-ay,  and  the  fl‘»d  wh.^  ^ „.4aterdTscharg^  of  matter  takes  place,  and  the  in- 
iilcerates  under  that  incrustation , a gieaiei  uisuna  ^ r p^nosed 

eriistation  is  increased.  If  the  parts  be  kept  moist,  an  ulcer  is  seen , out  it  Jess  exposea 
trthe  air  he  n aUer  concretes,  and  the  part  is  covered  ^vlth  incrustations  more  or  less 
hiek  T1  e uirrations  thus  formed  are  superficial  sores,  generally  of  a circular  shape 
and  rapidl  Sing.  In  other  instances  they  degenemte  into  very  foul  and  intractohle 
ukerXns  o^a  phagedenic  character.  Very  general  y they  retain  the  circular  form 
S heal  up  in  the  ce^ntre  but  not  towards  the  edges  ; there  is  a healing  up  in  the  centre 
Ld  a very  foul  or  tawny  margin  by  which  the  ulceration  ex  ends  ^equently  the 
sores  are  of  a crescent  sh^e,  that  is,  they  have  a convex  edge  by  which  they  extend 
whilst  they  heal  up  at  the  concavity.  Sometimes  the  phagedenic  edge  is  simply  of  a 
tawny  colour : at  other  times  it  is  considerably  elevated  and  almost  sloughy,  with  a 
very  red,  angry,  and  fiery  state  of  the  neighbouring  skin.  There  is  a considerable 
varietj^  in  tlie  characters  of  these  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  all  of  which  origi- 
nate,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a vesicle  or  pustule.”  (pp.  773,  74.)] 


822.  Syphilis  often  produces  on  the  skin  a more  herpes-like  eruption, 
which  exfoliates  like  scales,  especially  in  the  hollows  of  the  hands,  {Rha- 
gacles,)  on  the  thighs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  generative  organs,  on 
tlie  buttocks.  The  skin  also  frequently  has  cracks,  with  copper-coloured, 
callous,  painful  edges,  from  which  an  ill-coloured  acrid  fluid  is  poured 
out.  Or  there  arise,  most  commonly  on  the  generative  organs  and  the 
rump,  Groivths,  which,  according  to  their  different  form  and  consistence, 
have  various  names,  as  \ VerruccB,')  Fig  Warts,  {Condylomata, 

Fid,  Mariscce,  &c.,)  with  which  are  frequently  connected  ulcers  on  the 
generative  organs,  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  vagina,  and  so 
on  (a). 


[John  Hunter  first  noticed  the  difference  between  the  pus  from  a primary  and  that 
from  a secondary  syphilitic  sore,  and  not  admitting  that  though  mercury  cure  both  kinds, 
both  were  necessarily  the  same  in  their  nature,  “ as  mercury  cures  many  diseases  besides 
the  venereal.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  tlie 
matter  is  not  venereal.  There  is  one  curious  fact  which  shows  it  is  either  not  venereal, 
or  if  it  be,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  acting  in  some  respects  on  the  same  body,  or  on  the 
same  state  of  constitution,  as  that  matter  does  which  is  produced  from  chancre  or 
gonorrhoea.  The  pus  from  these  latter,  when  absorbed  generally,  produces  a bubo,  but 
we  never  find  a bubo  from  the  absorption  of  matter  from  a pocky  sore  ; for  instance, 
where  there  is  a venereal  ulcer  in  the  throat,  we  have  not  buboes  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck ; when  there  are  venereal  sores  on  the  arms,  or  even  suppurating  nodes  on  the 
ulna,  there  are  no  swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  arm-pit ; although  such  will  take  place 
if  fresh  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  a common  sore  on  the  apm,  hand,  or  fingers.  No 
swelling  takes  place  in  the  glands  of  the  groin  from  either  nodes  or  blotches  on  the  legs 
and  thighs.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  absorption  going  on  from  such  sores  ; 
but  I think  we  have  no  grounds  for  such  supposition.  Its  mode  of  irritation,  or  the 
action  of  the  parts  affected,  is  very  different  from  what  happens  in  chancre,  gonorrhoea, 
or  bubo,  being  hardly  attended  with  inflammation,  which  in  them  is  generally  violent.” 
(p.  512.)  He  then  mentions  some  experiments  made  with  the  matter  of  secondary 
syphilitic  sores  on  the  skin,  and  on  the  tonsils,  but  from  neither  was  any  chancrous  sore 
produced. 

The  truth  of  Hunter’s  opinions  and  observations  on  this  interesting  question  has 
' been  of  late  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Ricord,  who  says  that  he  has  thus 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  “ that  all  reputed  secondary  phenomena  are  far  from  being 
specific;  that  infection  by  the  venereal  virus  may  excite  in  the  economy  disorders, 
lesions,  the  development  of  morbid  symptoms  analogous  to  those  produced  by  any  non- 
-specific cause  ; but  that  independent  of  these,  perhaps  most  common  symptoms,  and 
which  afford  a deceptive  support  to  the  doctrine  of  non-specificity  of  pox,  or  of  the 

(n)  Albers,  Uelxjr  die  Erkentniss  und  Ileiliing  Martins,  Meraoires  sur  les  causes  gcnerales  des 
Ucr  syphilitischcnllautkrankhciten.  Bonn,  1B32.  Syphilides  (extr.  de  la  Revue  Mcdicale,  vol.  i. 

HUMBERT,  Manuel  pratique  des  .Maladies  de  la  1838.)  Paris,  1838. 

Peau  appellees  Syphilides.  Paris,  1833. 
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non-existence  of  the  ■virus,  there  are  certain  regular  characteristic  symptoms  occurring 
as  necessary  and  sure  consequences  after  the  primary  infection,  and  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  chancre,  under  one  of  the  forms  already  mentioned,  or  the  product  of  inheri- 
tance,  which  military  Surgeons  can  only  deny  from  want  of  a proper  field  of  observa- 
tion. When  we  have  followed  the  pus  of  a chancre,  in  its  penetration  into  the  economy, 
if  1 may  be  so  allowed  to  express  it,  we  have  seen  that  whether  it  was  merely  by  im- 
bibition of  the  cellular  tissue,  to  whatever  depth  it  might  reach,  it  still  preserved  its 
characteristic  property,  the  capability  of  inoculating ; that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
afi'erent  lymphatics,  from  the  chancre  to  the  first  ganglion,  in  which  they  terminated, 
and  that  beyond  this  point,  where  first  began  the  mixture  with  the  circulation  and 
other  organic  matters  by  this  kind  of  ganglionary  digestion,  which  takes  place  in  the 
lymphatic  system,  the  pus  underwent  a transformation  which,  without  depriving  it  of 
its  specificity  as  regards  the  symptoms  it  produces  in  the  economy,  takes  from  it  the 
power  of  inoculating : that  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  this  modification  that  this  sypAt- 
iitic  temperament  could  be  established,  to  give  place  more  slowly  to  the  diathesis  for 
the  development  of  secondary  symptoms:  that  without  traversing  the  lympliatic 
system  this  result  was  the  strict  consequence  of  venous  absorption  ; the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  pox  not  requiring  for  their  manifestation,  the  passage  of  the  virus  by  the 
lymphatics  and  the  previous  production,  in  all  cases,  of  buboes.”  And  hence  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusions,  “ First,  That  though  one  symptom  does  not  inoculate,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  syphilitic,  because  the  virus  modified  by  venous 
absorption  and  susceptible  of  poisoning  the  economy,  loses  this  property  whilst  it  pre- 
serves alone  that  of  propagating  by  inheritance.  Secondly,  That  whenever  a symptom, 
whatever  its  seat  and  apparent  form,  inoculates,  it  is  necessarily  the  product  of  direct 
contagion  and  not  the  result  of  general  infection  depending  on  absorption  from  one  to 
another  part,  and  does  not  actually  indicate  the  venereal  temperament  or  in  common 
terms  constitutional  pox.”  (p.  74-7 ; Fr.  Edit.,  p.  162-67.)] 

823.  The  Syphilitic  Affection  of  the  Sony  System  is  manifested  by 
nightly  pains,  which  are  boring  and  gnawing,  and  situated,  especially  in 
tubular  bones,  and  in  such  bones  as  are  covered  with  least  soft  parts,  as 
tlie  shin-,  arm-,  breast-,  collar-,  and  skull-bones.  These  bones,  especially 
those  of  tlie  shin  and  skull,  swell  up,  in  which  latter  case  the  bony  swell- 
ings usually  precede  or  are  accompanied  with  severe  head-ache.  The  bony 
swellings  are  often  soft,  and  formed  by  a jelly-like  mass  poured  out  beneath 
the  periosteum,  ( Gummata^  often  hard  and  immovable,  {Nodi,  Tophi, 
Exostoses,)  and  frequently  contain  a chalky  substance.  Not  unfrequent ly 
the  bones  swell  very  considerably  ; inflammation  often  takes  place,  and 
expansion  of  the  medullaiy  cavity  of  the  tubular  bones,  ( Spina  ventosa.) 
If  these  bony  swellings  inflame  and  run  on  to  ulceration,  dangerous  eating 
away  of  the  bone  {Caries  syphilitica,  Lat.  ; K?iochenfrass,  Germ.)  occurs. 
But  commonly  by  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the  periosteum 
the  bones  are  laid  bare  to  a great  extent,  killed,  {Necrosis,)  and  thrown 
off  in  larger  or  smaller  pieces  {Exfoliates.)  Very  frequently  also  in 
general  Lues  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  its  consequences  take  place. 

824.  If  the  Lues  have  advanced  considerably,  hectic  fever,  complete 
disoi’der  of  the  digestion,  exhaustion,  and  death,  may  be  produced  by  the 
tormenting  pain,  and  by  the  great  loss  of  the  juices  from  the  suppurating 


parts.  _ . . 

825.  Syphilitic  symptoms  are  subject  to  various  modifications,  which 
do  not  depend  on  a variety  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  but  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  age  of  the  patient,  on  the  mode  of  its  reception  into  the  bod), 
on  climate  and  other  circumstances,  on  the  existence  of  other  diseases,  but 
perhaps  also  on  a qualitative  change  of  the  poison,  which  it  suffers  in  in- 
sufficient treatment.  The  stronger  and  more  powerful  the  person  is,  ^ 
much  the  more  speedy  in  its  course  and  destructive  is  the  syphilis.  " 
warm  climates  the  general  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  milder,  it  attac  s 
rather  the  skin  and  its  processes  and  the  cellular  tissue ; in  cold  climates, 
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on  tl.e  contmry,  it  attacks  ratlier  tl.e  bony  system  ; in  warm  climates, 
hmve  er  there  may  be  noticed  great  severity  of  the  primary  symptoms, 
caseseveie  inflammation  follows,  and  rnns  into  mortification 
This  disposition  to  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  moitiflcation  in  PJ™aiy 
svlilitic  ulcers  is  obselwed  frequently  in  bad,  tainted  and  marshy  air. 
The  scurvy,  or  a similar  affection,  after  too  frequent  use  of  mercury, 
scrofula,  gout,  and  rheumatic  affections,  may  produce  different  ^.^^af  ions 
of  svphilis  from  its  usual  course,  and  thereby  render  difficult. 

Primary  syphilitic  ulcers  have  especially  no  decided  external  character ; 
they  have  a very  varied  appearance,  and  cannot,  at  a mere  glance,  ^ dis- 
tino-uished  from  such  ulcers  as  are  of  a more  common  or  totally  different 


O 

nature, 


[“It  cannot,  I think,  on  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  be  denied,”  says  Aber- 
NETHY  (a),  “ that  many  sores  are  induced  on  the  genitals,  by  sexual  intercourse,  which  are 
not  the  effects  of  the  venereal  poison,  and  that  many  of  them  infect  the  constitution,  and 
produce  secondary  symptoms  resembling  those  of  that  disorder.  It  may  be  asked,  how- 
ever, if  these  diseases  be  not  venereal,  what  are  they  ? As  they  are  all  the  consequence  of 
sexual  intercourse,  they  may,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  be  said  to  be  venereal.  To 
avoid  ambiguity,  therefore,  I shall  denominate  that  disease  which  broke  out  at  the 
siege  at  Naples,  and  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  described  as  the  venereal  disease  by  the 
name  given  to  it  by  nosological  writers,  that  is,  syphilis ; and  I shall  call  those  diseases, 
which  differ  from  it  in  their  progress  and  mode  of  becoming  well,  though  they  strikingly 
resemble  it  in  appearance,  by  a name  importing  these  circumstances,  that  is,  pseudo- 
syphilitic diseases.”  (pp.  2,  3.)  He  then  proceeds  to  some  observations  on  the  probable 
origin  of  the  latter  complaints,  and  mentions  that  “ Ceesds  describes  eight  species  of 
sores  with  which  the  genitals  were  affected  in  consequence  of  sexual  intercourse  ; and 
as  this  was  long  before  syphilis  was  known,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  other  causes 
producing  them.  Some  of  the  sores  described  by  Celsus  are  not  unfrequently  met  with 
at  present,  and  they  are  not  syphilitic.  Sores  also  frequently  form  upon  the  genitals  of 
females,  in  consequence  of  that  irritation  which  accompanies  diseased  secretions  from 
the  vagina.  Sores,  for  instance,  very  frequently  succeed  to  gonorrhoea  in  the  lower  class 
of  females,  who  pay  little  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  do  not  abstain  from  sexual  inter- 
^res  frequently  break  out  on  the  prepuce  and  glans  of  the  male,  in  conse- 


course. 


queuce  of  the  irritation  which  gonorrhoea,  or  other  diseases  of  the  urethra  produce  in 
these  parts.  These  sores  generally  heal  without  mercury,  frequently  without  inducing 
any  constitutional  disease ; and  when  they  do  affect  the  constitution,  the  disease  oc- 
casioned by  them  is  not  syphilitic.  I mei’ely  mention  these  circumstances  at  present 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  ulcers  to  form  which  may  not  be  syphilitic,  and  yet  the 
discharges  from  them  may  prove  morbific,  and  produce  disease  in  others.  Even  dis- 
charges from  the  genitals  of  one  person,  where  no  ulcers  exist,  are  capable  of  exciting 
ulcers  in  another.”  (pp.  4,  5.)  He  further  observes,  that  “ the  primary  infected  sores, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  secondary  symptoms,  strikingly  resembling  those  of 
syphilis,  do  not  themselves  possess  any  uniform  characters”  (p.  40).  And  he  thinks 
“ it  is  probable  that  the  morbific  poisons  which  produce  pseudo-syphilis,  may  be  ab- 
sorbed without  any  evident  ulcer,  or  from  a trivial  ulcer,  which  may  heal  spontaneously, 
much  more  frequently  than  the  syphilitic  poison.”  (p.  41.) 

As  regards  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the  false  from  the  true  disease,  Abeunethy 
says “ I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  (appropriate  characters) ; the  fictitious  dis- 
sease,  in  appearance,  so  exactly  resembles  syphilis,  that  no  observation,  however  acute, 
seems  to  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  its  nature.  Although  the  ulcers  in  these  ambi- 
guous cases  generally  spread  more  extensively  along  the  surface  of  the  part  which  they 
affect,  yet  this  does  not  constantly  happen.  * * * Jt  must  also  be  remarked  that  true 
syphilitic  spots  and  ulcers  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  other  diseases,  and  do 
not  pos.sess  their  ordinary  characteristics.  Since  then  our  senses  fail  us  in  our  endeavours 
to  discriminate  between  these  two  diseases,  and  since  the  most  important  circumstance 
IS  to  distinguish  whether  the  disease  be  syphilis  or  not,  we  may  inquire  whether  there 
are  any  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  these  different  diseases  which  will  serve  us  in 
uistinguishing  one  from  the  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are.  * * » A very 
simple  fact  has  enabled  me  in  most  cases  to  distinguish  between  the  two  diseases  ; yet 
simple  as  it  is,  if  it  be  generally  true,  it  is  very  important;  and  if  it  were  universally 
xrue.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  consequence.  The  fact  alluded  to  is  that  the  constitu- 
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lional  si/mptoms  of  sjiphilis  are  proyrcssive,  and  never  disappear  unless  medicine  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  added  too,  they  are  as  generally  relieved  under  an  adequate  ell'eet 
of  mercury  on  the  constitution.”  (p.  45-7.) 

AmaiNETHY  further  remarks,  that  “ Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  syphilitic  poison  might 
produce  a sore  which  might  be  modified  by  the  diseased  propensities  of  the  constitutmu 
and  the  part,  and  thus  lose  its  distinctive  characters.”  And  further: — “ If,  according  to 
tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  action  of  a syphilitic  chancre  may  be  so  modified  by 
the  diseased  propensities  of  the  constitution  or  part,  as  to  form  an  ulcer  scarcely  eogni- 
pble  as  a syphilitic  one,  it  follows,  &c.”  (p.  59,  GO.)  Where  this  opinion  of  Hunter’s 
is  to  be  found,  1 know  not,  for  1 cannot  meet  with  it  in  his  work  on  the  Venereal  His- 
ease;  and  the  only  passage  at  all  like  it  is  the  following: — “ Chancres,  as  -well  as  the 
gonorrhoea,  are  perhaps  seldom  or  never  wholly  venereal,  but  are  varied  by  certain  j>e- 
culiarities  of  the  constitution  at  the  time.”  (p.  242).  It  must  not,  however,  be  omita-d, 
that  the  last  part  of  his  work  is  occupied  with  observations  “ of  diseases  resembling  the 
lues  venerea,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  it,”  and  that  he  closes  his  book  with  tlie 
observation  “ that  undescribed  diseases  resembling  the  venereal  are  very  numerous, 
and  that  what  I have  said  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  hints  for  others  to  prosecute  this 
inquiry  further,  than  as  a complete  account  of  the  subject  ” 

Carmichael  objects  to  the  use  of  “ those  common  but  arbitrary  terms  syphilitic,  syphi- 
loidal  and  pseudo-syphilitic  ” (p.  48)  diseases,  which  he  regards  as  “ an  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal our  ignorance  by  the  adoption  of  plausible  and  delusive  epithets  and  appellations.” 
(p.  47.)  And  remarks,  that  “ as  long  as  syphilis  is  the  name  attached  to  a certain  form 
of  venereal  complaints,  we  shall  never  escape  from  the  terms  pseudo-syphilis,  syphi- 
loidal  symptoms,  and  sequela  of  syphilis.  The  first  is  an  arbitrary  term  applied  to  a 
congeries  of  symptoms  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  scarcely  two  practitioners 
are  agreed ; and,  therefore,  when  one  person  calls  a complaint  syphilitic,  another  disease 
altogether  difterent  may  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  person  he  addresses.  Pseudo- 
syphilis  is  equally  objectionable,  as  it  is  too  general  a term  for  any  useful  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  it  embraces  not  only  all  those  venereal  complaints  which  do  not  correspond 
to  Hunter’s  description  of  syphilis,  but  all  those  spontaneous  disorders  which  have  no 
pretension  to  a venereal  origin,  and  are  solely  attributable  to  some  derangement  of  the 
constitution.  The  term  syphiloidal  symptoms  and  sequela  of  syphilis  imply  that  there 
is  but  one  venereal  poison,  an  opinion  which  I conceive  to  be  absolutely  refuted.” 

(p.  66.) 

Without,  as  seems  to  me,  any  very  satisfactory  reason,  Carmichael  founds  his  ar- 
rangement of  venereal  complaints  on  the  character  of  the  eruption.  He  says : — “ In 
arranging  under  distinct  heads  the  numerous  appearances  and  symptoms  produced  by 
venereal  complaints,  I would  follow  the  same  rule  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  judg- 
ment of  the  profession  in  arranging  and  classifying  all  other  morbid  poisons  attended 
with  eruptions.  In  other  words,  I would  regard  the  eruption  as  the  most  proper 
basis  of  the  arrangement ; and,  without  neglecting  such  auxiliary  evidence  as  other 
attending  symptoms  may  afford,  consider  them  as  of  minor  importance  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  By  following  this  method,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  how 
easily  the  numerous  symptoms,  both  primary  and  constitutional,  of  venereal  disease*!; 
which  are  so  various  as  seemingly  to  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  can 
be  disposed  of  in  their  appropriate  places  under  the  name  of  the  eruption  which  belong 
to  their  respective  species.  Next  to  the  eruption  the  symptom  most  to  be  regarded  is 
the  primai-y  ulcer,  whose  characteristics  are  in  general  found  sufficiently  distinct  to 
enable  us  to  foretel  with  tolerable  certainty  ivhat  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  will 
be.”  (pp.  62,  3.)  Now,  if  such  be  the  fact,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  tliere  does  not 
seem  good  cause  for  taking  the  eruption,  which  is  the  second,  and  indeed  not  unfre- 
quently  the  third  form  of  the  disease,  and  which  frequently  never  appears  at  all,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  arrangement  of  diseases  which  commonly  do  not,  if  properly'  tend^ 
proceed  beyond  the  primary  sore,  of  which  sore  Carmichael  says,  “ the  characteristics 
are  in  general  found  sufficiently  distinct,”  which  sore  must  always  have  occurred  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  is  the  condition  of  the  peculiar  eruption,  although 
not  necessarily  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  any  eruption,  as  indeed  Carmichakl 
admits : — “ On  a loose  computation,  it  may  be  regarded  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  primary 
ulcers  are  not  attended  by  constitutional  symptoms;  so  that  in  a great  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  has  never  arrived  at  the  stage  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  name  To 
this  objection  I reply,  that  the  primary  ulcers  afford  a less  decisive  means  of  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  disease  than  the  secondary ; yet  from  their  characters  when 
unaltered  by  irritation  or  mercury,  we  may  discriminate  their  nature  with  sufficjcm 
certainty  to  decide  on  the  precise  eruption  they  would  produce  in  their  secondary  state. 
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fp  G80  These  observations,  on  his  own  showing,  seem  to  prove  the  needlessness  of 

.o  .h.  r ;srr/«nrisci 

h SiaTd/^rol'lb  the  following  brief  description  of  the  several  ulcers  and 

lhe“r  Sseient  eruptions:-H«  the  uleer  without  callosity,  raised  edges,  or  phage- 
dena, in  fact  without  Ly  very  peculiar  characters,  and  which  may  theiefore  be  teimed  the 
sunple  venereal  primarl  a/ir!  produces  the  papular  eruption,  which 
tion;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a patchy  excoriation  of  the  glans  and  prepuce 
in  men  and  ot  the  labia  and  vagina  in  women,  and  also  by  a (/onon/iopa  virulenta. 
Second,  the  ulcer  with  raised  edges  produces  the  pustules  which  termmate  in  small 
ulcers  covered  witli  thin  crusts,  and  which  heal  from  their  margins.  Third,  the  phage- 
denic and  sloughing  ulcers  produce  the  spots  and  tubercles  which  terininate  in  ulcers 
covered  with  thick  crusts,  which  are  accompanied  with  phagedena,  and  /teat  in  general 
from  their  centre.  Fourth  and  lastly,  the  primary  callous  ulcer  or  chancre  is  attended 
with  tlie  well  known  seal u eruption — lepra  or  psoriasis,  (pp.  68,  9.)  Camiichael  thus 
sliows  the  grounds  on  wliich  he  had  founded  his  opinion,  that  “ tlie  difference  which 
was  found  to  exist  in  the  appearance  and  progress  of  certain  groups  of  symptoms  which 
usually  went  together,  compelled  him  to  presume  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  venereal 
poisonl”  (p.  48.)  But  subsequently  he  observes:— “ If  any  individual  object  to  the 
division  of  venereal  complaints  into  four  distinct  diseases,  the  difference  between  us  is 
easily  reconciled.  Instead  of  four  distinct  diseases,  let  any  one  that  pleases  consider 
them  as  so  many  forms  or  modifications  of  the  one  disease,  each  requiring  a peculiar 
mode  of  management,  and  under  this  view  every  practical  object  will  be  equally  well 
obtained.”  (p.  69.) 

The  following  excellent  observations  of  Ricokd,  whilst  explaining  the  causes  on 
which  the  varied  appearances  of  chancre  or  primary  syphilitic  sore  depend,  at  the 
same  time  negatives  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  plurality  of  venereal  poisons, 
of  which  Carmichael  is  the  great  supporter. 

“ Chancre,”  says  Kicord,  “ the  strict  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  application 
of  the  syphilitic  poison,  either  upon  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  in  the  condition 
requisite  for  inoculation,  often  presents  such  varieties,  in  its  material  aspect,  that  it  then 
I seems  to  constitute  different  diseases.  These  differences  of  chancre,  badly  understood 
or  ill-appreciated,  have  afforded  to  some  an  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  venereal 
poison  and  its  unity  of  action,  and  to  othere,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a plurality  of 
poison;  but,  if  well  studied  in  its  cause,  which  always  remains  the  same  in  its  mode  of 
development,  and  its  consequences,  in  the  ordinary  and  not  complicated  cases,  the  seem- 
ing differences  are  explained  with  ease,  and  all  contradictions  disappear ; for  whatever 
be  the  actual  form  of  the  chancre  from  whence  the  pus  has  been  taken,  provided  it  have 
reached  that  period  which  I have  pointed  out,  a regular  and  characteristic  pustule  is, 
as  I have  said  and  proved,  obtained,  when  the  virulent  pus  is  put  beneath  the  epidermis 
or  epithelium,  a direct  ulcer  (ulcere  d’embl^e),  when  it  is  applied  on  naked  tissues,  or 
an  abscess,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  into  a lymphatic  or  into  a 
{^nglion,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  diffei-euce  arising  from  the  seat  and  particular 
tissues  affected,  there  is  found  in  the  ulcer,  at  its  commencement,  a regular  and  peculiar 
physiognomy,  and  that  also  whether  it  be  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a pustule,  of 
!the  opening  of  a virulent  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  or  lymphatic  passages,  or  whe- 
ther it  have  been  produced  direct.  The  deviations  or  special  forms  neither  occur  nor 
are  developed,  but  after  and  under  the  influence  of  condition  foreign  to  the  specific  cause, 
such  as  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  previous  or  concomitant  ailments, 
his  health,  the  general  or  local  treatment  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  Thus  is  it 
that  persons  are  affected  with  phagedenic  chancres,  who  have  contracted  their  malady 
from  persons  who,  seemingly,  had  only  benignant  ulcers,  and  that  this  vulgar  notion, 
participated  in  by  some  physicians,  who  conceive  that  a severe  disease  had  been 
contracted  from  a very  foul  person,  is  found  absolutely  false.”  (pp.  60,  61;  Fr  Edit 
p.  134-36.)] 

Ingenious  as  are  these  distinctions,  yet  are  they  by  no  means  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience; besides  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  on  which  the  modifications  of 
'Syphilis  depend,  there  is  still  especially  the  proved  fact  against  the  admission  of  various 
syphilitic  contagions,  that  frequently  many  persons  are  infected  in  different  ways  by  one 
and  the  same  person.  But  the  principal  ground  of  this  (Abernethy’s  division)  that  the 
■syphilitic  affection  is  cured  only  with  mercury,  but  the  pseudo-syphilitic  without  it,  has, 
on  the  contrary,  lost  all  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  all  syphi- 
litic ulcers  may  be  healed  without  mercury. 

I If  it  may  also  to  this  be  added,  that  as  the  result  of  congress  of  the  sexes,  affections 
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may  occur  on  the  generative  organs,  wherein,  by  examination,  no  perceptil)le  disease  of 
tiie  generative  organs  is  observed  in  the  person  from  wiiom  the  disease  arises ; that, 
farther,  as^  consequences  of  constitutional  ailments,  ulcers  and  other  affections  may 
appear  which  resemble  syphilis,  so  this  does  not  disprove  the  above  stated  opinions, 
and  we  must  herewith  not  forget  how  frequently  the  patient  purposely  deceives  the 
medical  attendant,  and  that  especially  all  the  circumstances  which  come  into  play  in  con- 
tagion are  still  not  sufficiently  clear,  as  the  existence  of  primary  bubo,  without  previous 
affection  of  the  generative  organs,  which,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  proves  the  ex- 
planation of  syphilis  from  simple  irritation  without  contagion  (a)  is  a mere  crazy 
systematic  fancy  (6).  ^ 

826.  The  same  differences  observed  in  primary  are  noticed  aI.so  in  se- 
condary syphilis.  Experience  indeed  seems  to  show  that  after  venereal 
gonorrhoea  and  after  superficial  exfoliation  a vesicular  eruption,  inflam- 
mation and  wound  of  the  throat,  and  inflammation  of  the  .synovial  mem- 
branes take  place.  After  primary  ulcers  with  everted  edges  without 
hardness,  a pustular  eruption,  whitish  ulcers  on  different  parts  of  the 
palate,  pains  in  the  joints  and  gummatous  swellings ; afterwards  eating 
and  scurfy  ulcers,  tubercular  growths  on  the  skin,  pustules,  ulcers  in  the 
throat  extending  to  the  nose  and  destroying  its  bones,  pains  in  the  joints 
and  tophi.  After  ulcers  with  lardaceous  bottom  and  everted,  hard,  callous 
edges,  a vesicular  eruption  which  scales,  deep,  hollow  ulcers  in  the  tonsils, 
pains  in  and  swellings  of  the  bones.  These  relations  between  the  primary 
and  consecutive  affections  are  not  throughout  constant ; often  is  one  kind 
of  primary  affection  followed  in  the  same  patient  by  an  eruption  of  en- 
tirely different  kind,  which  may  occur  either  at  the  same  time  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  or  may  break  out  one  after  the  other. 

On  these  grounds  I consider  the  admission  of  a gonorrheeal  contagion,  as  proposed  by 
Bitter  (c),  to  be  untenable. 

827.  In  the  prognosis  of  syphilis  the  following  circumstances  are  to 
be  observed : — 

Primary  ulcers  are  more  easily  healed  than  secondary.  The  connexion 
of  syphilis  with  other  dyscrasies  renders  the  cure  difficult  and  may  even 
make  it  impossible.  The  more  recent  is  the  disease,  the  more  favourable 
is  the  prognosis.  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones  are  more  difficult  to 
be  subdued  than  those  of  the  skin : those  of  the  nose-bones  are  liable 
to  more  frequent  relapses  than  those  of  the  tubular  bones.  In  warm 
climates  and  in  summer  the  cure  is  more  easy  than  in  cold  climates  and  in 
winter.  Pregnant  women  in  an  advanced  state  of  syphilis  miscarry  or 
bring  forth  a weak,  ailing  child.  The  ulcers  in  the  throat  and  in  the  nose 
often  easily  produce  extremely  disfiguring  destruction.  All  syphilitic 
growths  are  obstinate  and  easily  recur.  If,  after  the  cure  of  primary 
syphilitic  ulcers,  hard  scabs  (^Tubercula  callosa)  remain,  a relapse  is  alwajs 
feared. 

[So  does  not  think  John  Hunter,  for  he  observes : — “ The  gonorrho!a  in  its  cure  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  the  three  (forms  of  disease,)  the  chancre  next,  and  the  lues  venerea 
the  most  certain,  although  cured  by  the  same  medicine  which  cures  the  chancre.  ♦ ♦ * 
A chancre  may  sometimes  be  cured  in  two  weelcs,  and  often  requires  as  many  months, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  The  lues  venerea  in  general  may  be  cured 
in  one  or  two  mouths,  which  is  only  two  to  one.”  (p.  353.) 

“ In  the  cure  of  chancres  I have  sometimes  seen,”  he  says  further,  “ when  the  original 

(a)  Richond;  in  Fbokikp’s  Annalen,  vol.  viii.  Syphilis  without  Mercury;  in  Meil.-Chir.  Tnnf. 
No.  17.  vol.  viii.  _ . 

(i)  UvANS,  Pathological  and  practical  Remarks  Wedimkykr,  Bemerkungen  nber  die  Sypoui* 
on  IRceralion  of  the  Genital  Organs.  London,  iind  ihrer  vcrschicdcnen  Formen  und  ujicr  oie 
1810.  8vo.  Wirkungen  und  den  Gebrauchdes  Quccksilucra  >“ 

Guthrie,  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Oerseiben ; in  Rust's  .Magazin,  vol.ix.  p.  Iw- 

(c)  Above  cited. 
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i  chancre  has  been  doing  well,  and  probably  nearly  cured  that  new  ones  have  broken 

1 out  upon  the  prepuce,  near  to  the  first,  and  have  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  a chancre ; 

1 but  such  I have  always  treated  as  not  venereal.  They  may  be  similar  to  some  conse- 

2 nueuces  of  chancre  ■which  will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter,  (p.  259.) 

K Chancres,**  Abernetuy  observes,  “ <lo  sometimes  heal  spontaneously,  generally, 

S however,  though  not  constantly,  leaving  a thickening  or  induration  of  the  part  affected. 

3 They  may  also  be  induced  to  heal  by  topical  means,  without  mercury,  with  similar 
events.  Some  enlargements  of  ghmds  in  the  groin  will  also,  in  like  manner,  subside.  It 
may  be  fairly  supposed  that  if  some  chancres  heal  spontaneously,  constitutional  diseases, 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  may,  in  like  manner,  sometimes  get  well  without  mercury. 
The  question  can  only  be  solved  by  experience.  Delay  will,  I am  sure,  frequently 
enable  a Surgeon  to  decide  that  the  disease  is  not  syphilis;  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
no  amendment  takes  place,  and  the  Surgeon  is,  as  it  were,  forced,  from  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  to  employ  mercury,  though  doubtful  of  its  nature.”  (pp.  48,  9.) 

“ It  often  happens,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ that  after  chancres  are  healed  and  all  the 
virus  is  gone,  the  cicatrices  ulcerate  again  and  break  out  in  the  form  of  chancres. 
Although  this  is  most  common  in  the  seat  of  the  former  chancres,  yet  it  is  not  always 
confined  to  them,  for  sores  often  break  out  in  other  parts  of  the  prepuce  ; but  still  they 
appear  to  be  a consequence  of  a venereal  complaint  having  been  there,  as  they  seldom 
attack  those  who  never  had  gonorrhiea  or  chancres.  They  often  have  so  much  the.ap- 
pearance  of  chancres  that  I am  persuaded  many  are  treated  as  venereal  that  are  really 
not  such  ; they  differ  from  a chancre  in  general  by  not  spreading  so  fast  nor  so  far  : 
they  are  not  so  painful  nor  so  much  inflamed,  and  have  not  those  hard  bases  that  the 
venereal  sores  have  nor  do  they  produce  buboes  ; yet  a malignant  kind  of  them,  when 
they  attack  a bad  constitution,  may  be  taken  for  a mild  kind  of  chancre,  or  a chancre 
in  a good  constitution.  I have  seen  several  that  have  puzzled  me  extremely.  Some 
■ stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  account  that  the  patient  gives  of  himself ; but  when  there  is 
any  doubt,  a little  time  will  clear  it  up.  I have  seen  the  same  appearances  after  a 
gonorrhcea,  but  that  more  rarely  happens.  It  would  appear  that  the  venereal  poison 
could  leave  a disposition  for  ulceration  of  a different  kind  from  what  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self I knew  one  case  where  they  broke  out  regularly  every  two  months,  exactly  to  a 
' day.”  (p.  265.)] 

828.  The  opinions  as  to  the  treatment  of  syphilis  are  very  much  divided 
I and  may  be  aiTanged  in  two  classes  : — 

1.  The  treatment  with  mercury. 

2.  The  treatment  without  mercury. 


1.— OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  WITH  MERCURY. 

829.  In  the  cure  of  the  primary  syphilitic  ulcer  the  most  especial  in- 
dication is  to  prevent  the  general  venereal  disease ; it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  connect  a general  treatment  to  that  effect  with  a suitable  local  treatment. 

830.  The  local  treatment  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  syphi- 
litic poison  in  the  ulcer,  the  cleansing  of  its  surface,  and  by  a continued  use 
of  proper  remedies  to  effect  a cure.  This  is  aimed  at  by  touching  the  ulcers 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  potash,  most  effectually  with  a saturated 
solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  or  with  a strong  solution  of  sublimate. 
IThe  ulcer  should  be  frequently  washed  during  the  day  with  a weak  solution 
of  sublimate,  or  with  phagedenic  water  and  charpie  moistened  in  either 
of  these  fluids  applied  over  the  ulcer  ; or  it  should  be  bound  up  with  red  or 
white  precipitate,  with  citron  ointment,  and  so  on,  and  carefully  kept  clean. 
J his  treatment  must  always  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  inflammation ; in 

•severe  inflammation  and  great  pain  soothing  remedies  must  be  applied. 

The  destruction  of  the  ulcer  with  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  of  late  found  in  Ri- 
coRD  a zealot  advocate,  is  only  of  use  when  the  disease  is  still  merely  local,  a period 
of  time  which  is  extremely  short  and  difficult  to  determine.  ^ ^ 

831.  At  the  same  time  should  be  given  internally  the  milder  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  the  mercurius  solubilis  of  Hahnemann,  or  calomel,  at 
a quarter  or  half  a grain,  and  in  increasing  doses  according  to  circiuii- 
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stances.  Tlie  patient  during  this  mercurial  cure  must  keep  himself  as  quiet 
as  possible  and  in  an  equal  temperature,  must  live  moderately,  take  neitlier 
heating  nor  acid  food  nor  drink,  and  further  perspiration  by  a decoction 
of  woods. 

[“  I should  state  decidedly”  says  Lawrence,  “ as  the  result  of  my  own  experience' 
that  there  are  very  few  instances  of  secondary  symptoms  occurring  where  the  primary 
sores  of  the  descriptions  I have  already  mentioned,  were  treated  with  mercury.  It  is 
my  plan  in  private  practice,  to  employ  mercury  moderately — not  extensively,  hut  mode- 
rately—in  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilitic  sores,  (excepting  in  the  cases  of  sloughine 
and  phagedenic  sores,)  and  certainly  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  secondary  symm 
toins  very  seldom  occurring  in  such  cases.  * * * f would  state  then  that  in  the  de- 
scription of  sores  I have  mentioned,  I should  generally  administer  mercury  in  a moderate 
way.  In  the  first  instance,  one  would  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  of  such  patients; 
one  would  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible,  put  them  on  a moderate  diet,  and  administer 
mercury  moderately;  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  the  blue  pill  two  or  three  times  a day, 
and  apply  the  black  wash,  calomel,  and  lime  water,  to  the  sores ; and  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  certainly,  on  the  average,  very  successful  in  the  cases  of  which  1 am  now  speak- 
ing. The  employment  of  mercury  is  more  particularly  necessary  in  the  cases  of  indu- 
rated chancre  ; and  whether  the  chancre  possesses  that  character  originally,  or  whether 
the  induration  comes  on  subsequently,  or  whether  the  induration  comes  in  a secondary 
way,  after  the  primary  sore  is  healed,  and  shows  itself  simply  as  induration  without 
sore,  I think  the  employment  of  mercury  is  equally  required.  We  cannot  consider  our 
patients  safe  so  long  as  such  induration  remains,  and  I think  it  is  desirable  to  use  mer- 
cury in  those  cases,  and  to  continue  the  employment  of  it  until  the  induration  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.”  (p.  770-71.) 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  mercury  should  be  pushed,  Lawrence 
proposes  two  very  pertinent  questions,  to  which  he  gives  equally  good  replies, — First, 
whether  a slight  degree  of  action  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  may  be  considered  a proof  that 
it  has  produced  all  the  effect  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  venereal  disease ; or, 
seconrfZy,whether  a more  considerable  effect  is  necessary  generally,  or  in  particular  cases  ? 
It  has  been  much  the  habit,  in  modern  times,  to  produce  a sensible  effect  on  the  mouth, 
and  then  to  discontinue  the  mercury,  under  a notion  that  when  the  mouth  is  affected  at 
all,  the  system  has  experienced  a sufficient  influence  for  the  removal  of  the  disease.  I 
cannot  coincide  with  this  opinion.  In  a great  number  of  instances  a slight  effect  of 
mercury  on  the  mouth  is  sufficient ; but  there  are  instances  in  which  that  slight  effect 
does  not  remove  the  symptoms,  and  which,  when  the  remedy  is  carried  further,  so  as 
to  produce  more  considerable  influence,  the  symptoms  give  way.  In  fact,  I think  we 
never  see  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  yield  so  rapidly,  and  so  favourably,  as  in  certain 
cases,  where  the  remedy,  perhaps,  without  our  wishing  it,  has  produced  a pretty  pro- 
fuse salivation.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  notice  a sudden  and  rapid  amelio- 
ration of  the  symptoms,  which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  when  the  mouth  is 
affected  in  a slighter  degree  only.  Another  question  immediately  connected  with  the 
same  point  is,  how  long  the  remedy  should  be  continued  ? Is  it  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
venereal  character  of  a sore  and  to  produce  the  healthy  process  of  restoration  ? Would 
you  leave  it  off  then  and  leave  the  cicatrization  to  form  of  itself?  May  you  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  mercury  the  moment  the  cicatrization  is  complete,  or  should  you 
try  to  secure  the  patient  from  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  by  proceeding 
with  the  employment  of  the  remedy  after  that  ? These  are  important  questions,  and 
we  have  no^  perhaps,  the  means  of  answering  them  satisfactorily.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  however,  it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mercury  before 
the  sore  is  cicatrized  all  over.  Then,  secondly,  is  any  good  produced  by  continuing  the 
use  of  the  mercury  after  the  cicatrization  is  complete,  with  a view  of  preventing  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  ? This  is  a very  important  question,  and  if  you  refer  to  the 
best  writers  on  the  subject  you  will  find  but  little  to  assist  you.  * * * General  expe- 
rience, however,  has  led  to  a belief  that  perseveranee  in  the  use  of  mercury  for  some 
time,  say  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight  after  cicatrization,  has  a beneficial  effect  in  pr<> 
tecting  the  constitution  ; so  that  persons  when  they  have  used  mercury  to  tlie  extent  I 
had  mentioned,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  discontinuing  it,  but  of  carrying  it  on 
for  a short  time  after  the  apparent  removal  of  the  disease,  under  belief  that  its  continu- 
ance tends  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  further  evil.”  (p.  732.) 

“ There  are  many  in  the  present  day,”  observes  Green  (a),  “ who  seem  to  have  » 
great  aversion  to  mercury,  and  certainly  if  our  opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  the  prac- 
(«)  Unpublished  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis. 
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.•  i.-  i.  ^ Vii7  comp  within  inv  recollection,  and  even  to  a degree  within 

Ihey’StriMhere^  no  doubt  very  sufficient  ground  for  not  following  the  practice 
of  our  nredecessors.  But  it  would  be  evidently  most  injudicious  to  reject  tho  aid  of 

of  .ho  ?,  t,' ' to' l‘^io”S 

Xa  bv  he  pS,  nor  So  we  see  them  iu  what  were  fitly  enough  from  their  stench  and 
m vendhitiour^^  the  ‘foul  wards’  of  the  hospital,  with  their  tongues  ulcerated, 

. swoS  and  protruded,  their  faces  tumified,  and  under  all  the  miseries  attendant  upon 
a thorough  salivation.  We  give  mercury  now  m moderate  quantities,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  from  this  improved  method  of  treatment  that  we  now  see  comparatively  few 
cases  of  horrible  mutilations  from  sloughing  of  the  penis,  from  losses  of  the  palate  and 
nose,  and  from  extensive  and  destructive  disease  of  the  bones.  Mercury  may  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  a specific  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  What  this  peculiar  action 
of  mercury  consists  in  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  it  is  equally  obscure  with  me  effects 
of  other  specific  remedies;  but  we  judge  of  its  operation  from  its  sensible  ettects,  and 
experience  guides  us  in  determining  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  which  inay  be  neces- 
sary,  and  tlic  degree  of  effect  wliicli  may  be  reej^uisite  for  tlie  cure  of  the  disease  ^ mer- 
cury,  in  short,  requires  the  same  caution  and  judgment  in  its  administration  as  any 
other  remedy.  And  although,  as  I said  before,  a much  milder  course  than  was  formerly 
exhibited  may  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  disease,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  it  in 
particular  cases,  and  to  vary  the  mode  of  using  it  in  different  stages  of  the  complaint, 
or  you  may  have  some  of  the  ill  effects  which  were  formerly  observed,  and  the  patient  s 
health  may  be  destroyed  without  curing  the  disease.  The  advantage  and  benefit  of 
mercury  are  not  then  derived  from  the  quantity  introduced  or  from  the  violence  of  its 
effects,  but  from  keeping  up  a regular  and  continued  action  for  a certain  period.  In 
general  the  action  of  mercury  should  be  kept  up  three  weeks  for  a chancre,  a month 
where  the  primary  sore  has  been  succeeded  by  bubo,  and  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
in  cases  of  secondary  symptoms ; and  if  the  symptoms  should  disappear  quickly,  still  it 
will  be  right  that  the  remedy  should  be  continued,  for  the  mercury  is  not  given  to  cure 
the  local  symptoms  only,  but  to  ensure  the  system  against  their  recurrence,  and  to  de- 
I stroy  the  disposition  to  disease  in  those  parts  which  have  been  contaminated  by  the 
S poison. 

i|  “ Something  may  be  said  too  with  respect  to  the  form  of  giving  mercury.  Where 
you  wish  to  continue  it  for  a length  of  time  you  should  give  the  mild  form  ; where  you 
wish  to  affect  the  system  quickly,  those  kinds  should  be  exhibited  which  are  calculated 
to  operate  more  rapidly.  Hence  it  is  not  an  unimportant  matter  whether  we  should  give 
?alomel,  blue  pill,  hjidrarg.  c.  cretd,  or  the  oxy-muriate  of  mercury.  What  we  ordinarily 
employ  in  private  practice  is  the  blue  pill ; but  in  the  hospital  we  commonly  use  mer- 
curial friction.  Mercurial  friction  can  be  very  thoroughly  effected  in  the  hospital ; but 
in  private  practice  it  is  seldom  effectually  accomplished,  as  it  is  troublesome,  dirty,  and 
.eads  to  the  exposure  of  the  complaint,  and,  therefore,  except  in  peculiar  irritability  of 
;he  bowels,  is  seldom  adopted.  Five  or  ten  grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a day,  wdth  the 
addition  of  opium  if  the  bowels  should  he  irritable,  will  very  commonly  be  sufficient  to 
cure  any  complaint  similar  to  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  in  short,  any  se- 
condary form  of  the  disease ; but  then  it  must  be  a sustained  course  of  mercury,  its  in- 
luence  must  be  kept  up  on  the  system  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  or  even  for  a longer 
ceriod  when  the  bones  have  been  effected.  It  is  necessary  not  so  much  to  be  guided  by 
ime  as  by  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  ; and  it  is  right  to  continue  the  efiect  of 
he  mercury  somewhat  longer,  a week,  ten  days,  or  a fortnight  after  the  symptoms  have 
ubsided. 

“ But  you  will  ask  me  what  proof  you  are  to  have  of  the  system  being  sufficiently 
nfluenced  by  the  mercury,  and  how  you  are  to  know  that  its  action  is  kept  up  without 
irejudice  to  the  patient?  During  the  mercurial  treatment  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that 
t has  a due  effect,  and  we  commonly  look  for  this  in  the  affection  of  the  gums,  which 
lecome  spongy,  swollen,  red,  and  tender.  An  increased  flow  of  saliva  is  the  usual  ac- 
mmpaniment  of  this  state  of  the  gums,  and  the  term  ptyalism  is  often  used  as  an  equiva- 
• ent  term  for  the  requisite  influence  of  the  mercury  on  the  system ; but  the  increase  of 
f he  saliva  is  not  at  all  a necessary  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  system,  and  is  no 
K iroof  in  itself  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy ; indeed,  in  some  persons  it  does  not  take 
p ilace  at  all,  although  there  is  abundant  proof  of  mercurial  action.  In  fact,  the  operation 
t It  mercury  is  that  of  producing  a febrile  action  in  some  respects  similar  to  hectic,  that 
^ s,  there  is  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  se- 
« irctions;  and  we  shall  find,  in  a person  who  is  the  subject  of  mercurial  action,  that  the 
-4  VOL.  I.  2 U ■ 
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pulse  is  quickened,  that  the  secretions  are  increased,  and  the  predominant  increase  may 
be  in  the  saliva,  in  the  urine,  in  the  perspiration,  or  in  the  secretion  from  the  bowels 
that  the  muscular  strength  is  diminished,  and  that  the  body  wastes.  We  may  be  therel  ' 
fore  satisfied  if  any  of  these  effects  are  produced,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  push  the 
operation  too  far.”] 

832.  If  the  ulcer  be  obstinate,  or  the  condition  of  the  patient  render 
the  observation  of  the  dietetic  treatment  already  mentioned  impos.sible, 
tlien  sublimate  must  be  used,  beginning  with  the  eighth  of  a grain  daily 
and  gradually  ascending.  In  chancres  whicli  spread  unusually  quickly 
even  during  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  sublimate,  in  which  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  extremely  hard,  and  their  surface  has  a carcino- 
matous  appearance,  the  quieting  and  cleansing  of  the  ulcer  is  effected 
merely  by  the  external  use  of  the  red  precipitate,  and  smart  touching  of  the 
Avhole  surface  ofthe  sore  with  lunar  caustic.  Thislocal  treatment  is  however, 
hurtful  if  there  be  general  irritation  present,  under  which  circumstances 
only  a soothing  treatment  to  diminish  the  irritation  should  be  employed. 

The  recommendation  that  in  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilitic  affections  nothing 
should  be  applied  locally,  so  that  the  changes  of  the  sore  may  indicate  more  certainly 
the  corresponding  destruction  of  the  disease  by  the  mercury  employed  only  internaUv, 
is  objectionable,  because  by  local  treatment  the  sore  is  often  easily  brought  to  a simple 
state,  and  the  longer  the  ulcer  exists,  the  more  is  the  general  infection  to  be  feared 
from  absorption  of  the  poison. 

Delpech  (a)  considers  that  in  primary  syphilitic  affections,  mercury  in  the  way  of 
friction  of  tmg.  hijdr.  cin.  maybe  most  efficiently  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
infected  part  for  the  prevention  of  general  infection. 

[When  a chancre  takes  on  a sloughing  character,  as  described  by  Lawrence,  it 
must  not  on  any  account  be  treated  with  mercury  in  any  form,  either  internally  or  ex-  | 
ternally,  for  its  employment  will  only  aggravate  the  mischief,  render  the  sore  still  more  / 
irritable  and  active,  and  hasten  and  extend  the  spread  of  the  sloughing  process.  When,  ^ 
therefore,  a chancre  begins  to  slough  under  the  use  of  mercury,  that  must  be  immediately  ^ 
suspended.  The  local  treatment  of  brushing  over  the  whole  surface  with  strong  nitric  > 
acid  as  recommended  by  Welbank  (6),  once  or  twice,  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  In  > 
the  course  of  a few  hours,  generally,  the  pain  subsides,  the  sloughing  process  is  arrested  ' 
the  angry  red  edges  around  the  slough  begin  to  grow  pale,  suppuration  is  set  up,  and  the  i 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  living  and  dead  parts  appears,  and  gradually  deepening,  ' 
the  slough  is  completely  defined,  and  slowly  separates  from  the  healthy  parts  beneath.  j 
After  the  application  of  the  acid,  a stimulating  poultice  of  yeast,  stale  beer,  or  treacle,  ‘ | 
should  be  applied,  either  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  sloughing  sore,  or  lint  dipped  in  I 

nitric  acid  wash,  or  in  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  may  be  interposed.  As  in  these  case*  , 

there  is  always  great  restlessness  as  well  as  depression  of  the  constitutional  powers,  opium, 
either  as  laudanum,  or  as  the  salts  of  morphia,  must  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  quiet  and  sleep.  The  patient’s  strength  must  be  supported  by  the  most  nourish- 
ing diet,  and  brandy,  or  gin,  or  porter,  or  both,  in  sufficient  quantity,  must  be  given; 
two,  four,  or  six  ounces  of  the  former,  with  one  or  two  pints  of  the  latter  daily,  are 
almost  always  requisite,  as  these  frightful  cases  usually  occur  in  persons,  especially 
women,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  spirits  and  can  take  little  food. 
Some  recommend  the  application  of  leeches  upon  the  inflamed  circumference  of  the  sore, 
but  they  should  never  be  used  as  they  only  assist  in  diminishing  the  patient’s  powers, 
already  too  much  depressed. 

The  recovery  from  this  complaint,  after  the  separation  of  the  slough,  is  vej7  slow, 
aud  the  discharge  very  profuse ; good  diet,  with  the  spirits,  or  porter,  in  diminishing 
quantity,  is,  therefore,  to  be  continued  ; and  the  wound  may  be  treated,  either  simply 
with  nitric  acid  wash  and  poultice,  with  the  latter  alone,  or  with  some  mild  greasy  ap- 
plication, to  which  the  medical  attendant  will  be  guided,  by  observing  what  fet  agree* 
with  the  sore,  and  which  will  not  be  the  same  with  all  patients. 

It  is  a very  interesting  fact,  that  secondary  symptoms,  after  sloughing  chancre,  at* 
extremely  rare,  the  disease  seeming  to  exhaust  itself  by  the  viruleucy  with  w-hich  it  has 
seized  on  the  part  attached.  Therefore,  mercury  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  a preventive  against  symptoms  which  probably  will  never  occur. — J . F. 

(ji)  Above  cited. 

(6)  In  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii. 
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833.  If  the  ulcer  heal  with  this  local  and  general  treatment,  the  internal 
use  of  the  mercury  must  not  at  once  be  given  up,  but  should  be  continued 

in  smaller  doses  for  some  time.  , .1  i e 

834.  The  treatment  of  Buboes  is  to  be  guided  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  inflammation.  If  they  be  painful,  the  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  cold 
poultices  of  bread  crumbs  with  lead  wash,  linen  dipped  in  lead  wash  ap- 
plied, and  leeches,  or  even  bleeding  employed  if  the  patient  be  strong  and 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  whole  body  be  present.  In  the  more  cold 
swellings  gray  mercurial  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  in,  and  mercurial  and 
hemlock  plaster  applied  over  it.  In  hard  swellings  softening  poultices 
are  especially  serviceable. 

Idiopathic  buboes  have  a decided  disposition  to  suppurate ; when, 
therefore,  the  dispersion  of  a bubo  does  not  easily  and  soon  follow,  it 
must  not  be  urged  by  violent  remedies,  but  suppuration  must  be  pro- 
moted b}'^  softening  poultices,  by  mercurial  and  hemlock  plasters  ; and 
this  treatment  must  be  continued  till  the  bubo  have  opened  itself  (1 ).  These 
remedies  serve  also,  after  the  opening  of  the  bubo,  to  resolve  the  surround- 
ino-  hardness.  The  still  remaining  ulcer  must  be  treated  as  a venereal  sore. 
To  prevent  burrowing  of  the  pus,  enlargement  of  the  opening  is  frequently 
necessary.  The  violent  dispersion  of  an  idiopathic  bubo  may  accelerate 
the  outbreak  of  the  general  venereal  disease.  If  the  bubo  run  on  to 
hardening,  then  besides  the  proper  mercurial  cure  must  be  employed  friction 
of  gray  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor,  hemlock  and  mercurial  plaster, 
or  friction  of  iodine  ointment. 

According  to  my  experience,  I assent  to  the  opening  of  buboes  in  the  same  manner  as 
abscesses,  by  a simple  puncture,  by  a transverse  cut,  by  the  introduction  of  seton  threads 
or  by  caustic,  as  advised  by  many  persons  (a). 

The  compression  of  buboes  recommended  by  Ferguson  is  especially  employed  by 
Fricke  in  connexion  with  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Any  hard  properly-shaped 
body,  for  instance,  according  to  Fricke,  a piece  of  wood  or  a stone  sown  up  in  linen 
will  answer  the  purpose  (2).  For  the  dispersion  of  buboes  without  distinction  of  their 
nature  and  duration,  Reynaud,  Ricord,  and  others  have  recommended  the  application 
of  blisters  of  the  size  of  a shilling  or  half-crown  upon  the  middle  of  the  swelling,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  to  touch  the  part  with  a feather 
moistened  in  a solution  of  sublimate,  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce : if,  after  two  hours, 
no  slough  has  been  produced,  the  touching  is  to  be  renewed  and  a bread  poultice  ap- 
plied (3).  The  suppurating  parts  heal  in  a few  days,  and  by  continued  use  of  the  poultice, 
the  bubo  either  entirely  subsides,  or  it  diminishes  and  disappears  at  the  second  or 
third  application. 

[(1)  A bubo  should  always  be  punctured,  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  felt  near  the 
surface,  with  a moderately  large  opening ; about  half  an  inch  in  length  is  generally  I 
think  sufiicient,  but  some  Surgeons  prefer  slitting  it  up  from  end  to  end,  and  believe  it 
heals  more  readily,  1 think,  however,  the  less  large  aperture  is  sufficient.  Occasionally 
it  happens,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  opening,  that  the  pus  will  burrow  and  sinuses 
will  form.  If  not  irritable  these  may  often  be  cured  by  gentle  and  well-applied  pres- 
sure from  the  extremities  of  the  sinuses  towards  the  wound,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
the  latter  free  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  This,  however,  will  not  always  be  eflfec- 
tual,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  lay  the  cavities  freely  open  and  keep  them  so  by 
inserting  lint  between  their  edges ; and  this  may  be  either  dipped  in  hlack  wash  or 
nitric  acid  wash,  or  smeared  with  red  precipitate  ointment.  Oftentimes  the  ulcera- 
tion continues  eating  beneath  the  skin  of  the  edges  of  an  indolent  open  bubo  ; which 
thus  undermined,  has  a bluish  appearance,  with  a white  irregular  and  insensible  edge 
and  hM  not  sufficient  power  to  take  on  the  adhesive  action  and  unite  with  the  parts 
teneath  It  must  then  be  removed,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  shaving  off  with 
the  knife.  I think,  however,  destroying  it  with  strong  nitric  acid  is  best,  as  it  produces 
a heal  hy  excitement,  and  the  skin  usually  soon  shoots  over  the  sore  surface.  The 
quantity  of  undermined  skin  will  show  the  medical  attendant  how  much  should  be 
(a)  Fricke,  clururgisclie  Aimalen  des  Ilamb.  Krankenhauses,  vol.  i. 
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destroyed  at  a time  ; if  there  be  little,  one  application  of  the  acid  is  sufficient ; but  if 
much,  it  will  be  advisable  to  destroy  portions  successively  till  the  whole  is  got  rid  of 
If  a bubo  take  to  sloughing,  as  it  will  do  occasionally,  it  must  be  soothed,  or  even 
treated  with  nitric  acid  as  directed  for  sloughing  chancre.  I have  known  it  destroy 
life  by  ulcerating  the  femoral  artery  and  producing  fatal  bleeding.  I doubt  not  muen 
benefit  would  be  derived  by  taking  up  the  artery  above  the  sore. 

(2)  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  pressure  for  dispersing  buboes,  but  I have  seen  it 
occasionally  beneficial. 

(3)  Of  the  employment  of  sublimate  after  blistering  to  produce  a slough  I have  no 
experience,  but  think  it  must  be  rather  sharp  practice.  The  application  of  blisters 
alone  to  indolent  buboes  is  often  very  advantageous ; sometimes  they  excite  the  alrsorb- 
ents,  and  the  swelling  is  removed  ; at  other  times  they  excite  increased  vascular  action, 
and  the  bubo  suppurates,  and  after  opening,  or  having  been  opened,  gets  well : so  that  in 
either  case  the  blister  does  good  service.  I have  occasionally  removed  the  skin  from 
the  blistered  surface  and  dressed  it  with  iodide  of  potash  ointment,  or  with  mercuriaL 
ointment,  and  with  beneficial  result. — J.  F.  S.] 


835.  The  treatment  of  the  general  venereal  disease  requires  a more 
powerful  use  of  mercury  than  in  primary  syphilitic  affections.  Mercury 
is  employed  internally  or  externally. 

836.  The  external  use  of  mercury  is  to  be  recommended  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  patient  cannot  bear  it  even  in  connexion  with  opium,  mu- 
cilaginous remedies  and  so  on,  in  consequence  of  habitual  purging;  in 
some  persons  also  especially  on  account  of  pains  in  the  bones.  This  mode  of 
treatment,  however,  usually  excites  little  salivation,  and  by  many  persons 
cannot  be  borne  on  account  of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  skin.  From 
half  a drachm  to  a drachm  and  still  more  of  the  gray  mercurial  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  on  different  parts  of  the  body  daily  or  at  longer  intervals. 
Sublimate  baths  have  also  been  recommended,  and  the  rubbing  in  of  half 
a drachm  of  sublimate  with  as  much  muriate  of  ammonia  every  evening 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  (after  they  have  been  softened  by  some  days’ 
previous  warm  foot-baths,)  together  with  the  simultaneous  use  of  a luke- 
warm bath  every  other  day,  of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  (a),  as  also  the 
rubbing  in  of  red  precipitate,  dry  or  mixed  with  spittle,  and  manj’^  other 
modes  of  treatment  (6).  The  last  two  modes  of  treatment  are,  however, 
much  less  efficient  than  rubbing  in  gray  ointment. 

837.  In  the  ordinary  and  not  very  old  cases  of  venereal  disease,  the  in- 
ternal use  of  mercury  is  preferable  to  the  external.  The  inercurius  so- 
lubilis  of  Hahnemann,  or  calomel,  are  given ; or  because  these  prepara- 
tions easily  excite  salivation,  which  prevents  their  continuance,  sublimate  is 
especially  used.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  must  closely  follow  the 
dietetic  rules  already  laid  down,  and  according  to  the  difierent  degrees  of 
irritation  they  must  alternate  witli  the  preparations  of  mercury. 

838.  Besides  this  general  treatment,  certain  appearances  of  Lues  require 
especial  attention. 

In  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  palate  the  pencilling  recom- 
mended by  Rust  (a)  is  especially  useful,  and  to  be  applied  once  or  twice 
a day  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  by  means  of  a pencil  of  charpie  (1). 

In  syphilitic  eruptions  washes  of  sublimate  water,  of  aqua  phagadcnica, 


(n)  CiniLLO,  Praktisphe  Bemerkungen  Tiber  die 
venerischen  Krankheiten,  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Da  HKE.  Leipzig,  ITOO.  There  is  also 
a French  translation  by  Aubkrt.  Paris,  1803. 

1 am  sorry  I have  not  been  able  to  see  either  tlie 
original  or  tlie  translations  of  this  work,  for  I cannot 
imagine  the  possibility  of  half  a drachm  of  subli- 
mate being  recommended  to  be  rubbed  in  nightly. 
— J.  F.  S. 


Hufki.and,  Journal  der  praktischen  Heilkunrf- 
1819,  March. 

SAnsiavx,  Cainique  chirurpcale. 

U Merc.  subl.  corros.  gr.vj. — xii. 

Extract,  cicutai, 

Ilor.  chamom.  aa  3>j- 

Tinct.  anodyn.  simp.  3J- 
Mell.rosar.  3j. 
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sublimate  baths,  various  kinds  of  mercurial  ointments,  and  drinks  operating 

on  tlie  skin,  are  employed  (2). 

If  the  granulations  do  not  diminish  under  tlie 
ment,  they  must  be  washed  with  a strong  soluti  . , 

with  savine  powder  touched  witli  caustics,  especially  ^vlth  liq.  hydr.  nitr., 
or  removed  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  places  where  they  were, 
touchetl  with  caustic.  Even  when  the  general  Lues  has  been  long  cured 

they  are  often  extremely  obstinate.  _ 

Syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones  require  a commensurate  mercurial  cure, 
according  to  some,  especially  Mcrcurius  nitrosus  and  wood  drinks.  In 
nodes  and  gummatous  swelling,  hemlock  poultices  and  rubbing  in  mercurial 
ointment  Avith  opium  are  used.  In  most  cases,  these  swellings,  which 
depend  on  exudation  beneath  the  periosteum,  become  softer,  less  painful, 
and  gradually  diminish,  and  a slight  depression  and  irre^larity  remains 
in  their  place.  In  tophus,  irritating  remedies,  as  mercurial  and  hemlock 
plasters  with  ammoniacum  or  blisters  are  to  be  used  ; and  the  same  applies 
to  exostosis.  But  if  these  swellings  be  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  and  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in.  In  pains  in 
the  bones  the  combination  of  mercury  with  opium  internally  and  exter- 
nally is  fitting,  and  the  use  of  wood  drinks  (3). 

[(1)  Mercurial  fumigation  of  the  throat  in  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and 
pharynx  is  a very  efficient  mode  of  treatment,  as  the  mercurial  fumes  get  at  all  those 
parts  of  the  sores  which  cannot  be  reached  by  pencilling.  Nitric  acid,  or  chloride  of 
soda  gargle,  are  also  very  useful  applications. 

(2)  When  secondary  syphilitic  sores  have  formed,  which,  as  Lawrence  has  ob- 
i served,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  pustules,  and  which  pustules,  it  might  have  been 
• added,  often  commence  in  vesicles,  the  scabs  generally  assume  a conical  form,  and 
. sometimes  attain  great  height  by  circular  rings  being  continually  produced  at  their 
base,  corresponding  with  the  enlargement  of  the  sores,  resulting  from  the  confined 
matter  producing  ulceration  by  its  pressure ; and,  as  at  this  part  the  scab  is  softest,  it 
bulges  around  the  sore,  and  thus  ring  below  ring  of  scab,  each  of  greater  circumference 
than  the  other,  is  produced,  and  thus  a graduated  or  step-like  conical  scab  is  formed 
. which  has  close  resemblance  to  the  scab  of  a rupial  sore.  If  this  scab  be  rubbed  off 
: the  edges  of  the  wound  are  very  painful  and  irritable,  and  soon  set  about  forming 
another,  but  imperfect  scab,  which  worries  the  patient  exceedingly.  So  long  as  such 
. scabs  reman  on  the  sores,  so  long  do  they  continue  increasing  and  the  sores  spreading; 
and,  as  theiy  are  thick  and  hard,  no  application  to  them  is  of  the  least  service.  They 
should  therefore  always  be  removed  by  poulticing,  after  which,  by  the  application  of 
red  precipitate  ointment,  together  with  constitutional  treatment,  they  generally  heal 
kindly.  The  same  internal  remedies  for  such  eruption  will  not  always  be  found  suited 
to  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  use  of  generous  and  strengthening  diet,  with  porter 
or  wine,  is  sufficient,  as  such  patients  are  usually  much  out  of  health  and  worn  down 
by  the  suppuration.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  always  to  commence  with  this  mode  of 
practice,  with  the  risk  of  a reappearance  of  secondary 'symptoms,  which  is  not  unfrequent. 
Rut  sometimes  this  treatment  is  utterly  useless,  and  it  is  requisite  to  use  mercury  to 
affect  the  constitution : this  must,  however,  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  with 
constant  watching.  If  the  sores  improve  and  the  patient’s  appearance  betters,  and  he 
begin  to  get  flesh,  it  is  a proof  that  this  is  the  proper  treatment ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sores  become  more  irritable  and  spread,  and  there  be  increased  general  disturbance,  the 
mercury  must  be  left  off,  and  the  general  irritation  quieted  if  possible  by  merely  sooth- 
ing treatment  with  sarsaparilla  or  gentle  tonics  and  sedatives— either  opium  or  hyos- 
cmmust.  Ilut  it  may  be  still  necessary  to  resume  the  mercury,  and  sometimes,  though 
the  constitution  will  not  bear  it  at  its  first  or  second  use,  it  will  at  last  seem  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  its  employment,  Avill  first  bear  with  it  without  seeming  benefit, 
then  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  at  last  improve  under  it,  and  be  freed 
from  the  disease.  I have  seen  this  result  again  and  again,  and  I am  convinced  of  the 
ocrasional  absolute  newssity  for  the  employment  of  mercury  in  this  form  of  syphi- 
htic  eraption,  although  it  may  at  first  seem  to  be  impossible  to  persist  in  its  use. 
1 he  other  forms  of  syphilitic  eruption  are  more  quickly  and  effectually  cured  by  the 


general  mercurial  treat- 
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use  of  mercury,  but  they  may  also  be  cured  by  iodide  of  potash,  -which  is  a nio«t 
valuable  remedy  for  persons,  who,  as  occasionally  happens,  cannot  l:>ear  the  use  of 
cury;  which,  however,  I believe'much  less  frequent  than  supposed,  and  that  rather  the 
failure  is  in  want  of  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  in  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  than  in  the  action  of  the  medicine  itself.  In  the  employment  of  iodide 
of  potash  in  these  eruptions  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  disease  is  at  once  cured- 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  eruption  not  unfrequently  recurs  two  or  three  times,  as 
if  a contest  were  going  on  between  it  and  the  medicine,  but  it  is  at  Ia.st  worn  out  and 
appears  no  more.  I must  confess,  however,  that  if  the  patient’s  constitutional  appeaii 
ance  do  not  oppose  it,  I prefer  treating  these  eruptions  with  mercury,  as  the  cure  is 
more  speedy  and  most  certain. 

(3)  The  best  and  most  certain  treatment  for  nodes  is  that  by  mercury  which  must 
be  continued  for  six  or  seven  weeks  ; and  under  its  use  these  swellings,  whether  from 
fluid  or  from  the  actual  diseased  growth  of  the  bones,  slowly  but  steadily  subsides  so 
soon  as  the  constitution  becomes  affected.  The  same  effect  takes  place  even  mom 
rapidly  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potash,  which  may  be  taken  internally  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  five  grains,  -with  a dram  of  syrup  of  poppies,  and  in  either  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla, or  compound  infusion  of  gentian  with  some  warm  tincture.  The  quick  absorp- 
tion under  this  treatment  is  often  very  surprising,  but  the  cure  is  not  permanent,  and  t£e 
nodes  reappearing  again  and  again,  call  for  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  till  the  di*. 
position  to  their  production  is  overcome,  just  as  in  the  eruptions  already  mentioned.  It 
is  rarely  necessary  in  these  cases  to  cut  down  through  the  skin  and  periosteum,  as  was 
formerly  almost  always  practised  when  there  was  much  fluctuation  ; and  its  ab^rption 
may  be  hastened  by  blistering,  and  either  dressing  the  sore  with  simple  ointment  or 
with  iodide  of  potash  ointment.  But  when  fluctuation  is  accompanied  with  much  pain 
and  tenderness,  and  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  the  swelling  increases  instead  of  di- 
minishing, then  it  may  be  expected  that  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  best  to 
make  a free  incision  for  the  escape  of  the  matter.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  pus  gradually 
separates  the  periosteum  more  extensively  from  the  bone,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
it  being  destroyed.  This  death  of  bone  from  syphilitic  suppuration  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum, is  more  common  on  the  skull,  than  elsewhere  and  more  serious,  as  not  unfre- 
quently both  tables  of  the  bone  are  destroyed.  It  rarely  however  happens  except  in 
persons  of  irritable  habit  and  broken  up  constitution.  Such  fluctuating  nodes  should 
therefore  be  emptied  by  incision,  if  they  do  not  early  yield  to  the  local  and  constitutional 
treatment. — J.  F.  S.] 

839.  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  various  preparations  of  mer- 
cury according  to  their  special  and  ascertained  operation  on  the  several 
conditions  of  the  disease  ; it  must,  however,  be  premised  on  this  point,  tliat 
there  are  indefinable  peculiarities  in  certain  constitutions.  There  must 
therefore  be  a variation  of  these  preparations,  when  one  preparation  has 
at  first  produced  improvement,  but  on  long  continuance  and  more  powerful 
application  no  further  benefit  results  ; or  if  from  one  preparation  even  in  an 
increased  dose  scarce  any  advantage  is  gained,  in  sucli  cases  the  prepa- 
ration selected  is  not  suited  to  the  constitution.  In  syphilitic  ulcers  with 
severe  inflammatory  symptoms,  every  employment  of  mercury  is  at  the 
onset  improper  ; baths,  softening  and  purgative  remedies  are  alone  to  be 
employed,  and  in  strong  persons  blood-lettings. 

Besides  the  mercurial  preparations  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  of  late  brought 
into  use  Hydrarg.  phosphor,  to  grain  doses,  (Starke,)  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  mercury 
Jth  of  a grain  three  times  a day,  (von  Gbaefe,)  and  the  Hydr.  cyanic,  to  jrd  and  j^th  « 
a grain  dose  (Mendaga,  Parent.) 

840.  The  Flow  of  Spittle  (Salivation)  is  not  necessary  for  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease,  and  is  ratlier  to  be  avoided,  as  thereby  the  further 
use  of  the  mercury  is  interfered  with,  and  often  no  trifling  destruction  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth  produced.  When,  therefore,  the  precursors  of  sah- 
vation,  as  swelling  of  the  gums,  metallic  taste,  and  offensive  breath  have 
set  in,  the  dose  of  mercury  must  be  diminished,  the  preparation  changed, 
or  it  must  be  entirely  given  up.  The  patient  must  be  kept  warm,  and 
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uhen  these  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  mercury  must  be  resumed.  When 
salivation  has  commenced,  many  remedies  are  advised ; as  purgatives 
sulphur,  camphor,  opium,  blisters,  and  so  on  but  experience  does  not 
confirm  their  particular  effect.  The  most  suitable,  however,  are  keeping 
warm,  change  of  linen,  warm  bed,  attention  to  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
the  use  of  astringent  gargles  for  the  mouth  ; internally,  bark,  acids,  espe- 
ciallv  the  phosphoric.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  m 
confirmed  Lues  it  is  necessary  for  its  fundamental  cure,  th^  the  mercury 
should  be  continued  to  incipient  salivation,  which  should  be  kept  up  tor 
several  weeks,  as  frequently  that  alone  proves  the  sufficient  operation  ot  the 
mercury  upon  the  constitution. 

841.  In  cases  of  very  old  venereal  disease,  in  which  often  the  modes 
of  treatment  prescribed  are  insufficient,  several  very  active  modes  of  cure 
have  been  proposed,  among  which  may  be  especially  reckoned,  1,  the 
Friction  and  Hunger  Cure;  2,  the  Mercurial  Cure,  after  Weinhoud’s 


plan  ; and,  3,  Zittmann’s  Decoction. 

842.  The  Friction-Cure,  long  since  (a)  highly  esteemed,  has  recently 
been  brought  into  great  repute  by  Louvrier  (6)  and  Rost  (c).  The 
latter  has  also  extended  its  employment  to  diseases  not  syphilitic,  of 
which,  however,  a complete  destruction  is  the  foundation  of  the  reproduc- 
tive processes.  The  mercury  does  not,  in  this  treatment,  operate  as  a 
specific  against  scrofulous,  gouty,  syphilitic  and  other  diseases,  but  simply 
.as  exciting  the  activity  of  the  lymphatic  system,  by  which  the  absorption 
imay  go  on  to  completion,  the  previous  degeneracy  return  to  the  natural 
condition,  the  entirely  useless  deposits  be  got  rid  of,  and  so  a perfect  consent 
:of  the  organism  produced. 

843.  This  cure  is  indicated  in  syphilitic  disease  where  disordered  diges- 
tive organs  forbid  the  internal  use  of  mercury ; when  from  the  mercury 
a too  little  or  too  great  affection  of  the  bowels  or  of  the  whole  system  occurs  ; 

iwhen  the  syphilis,  having  become  a general  affection,  attacks  the  bones 
and  tendons ; when  caries,  exudation  into  the  joints,  hardening  or  disor- 
ganization of  the  different  tissues  are  present ; and  when  the  syphilis  will 
I not  yield  to  the  internal  use  of  mercury : in  diseases  not  syphilitic,  in 
f which  from  mere  gouty,  scrofulous,  or  rickety  causes,  swellings  in  the 
I skin,  glands,  and  bones,  growth  or  other  diseased  affections  are  produced 
4 as  the  result  of  an  anomalous  vegetation,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  other 

S'  means,  for  instance,  swellings  of  the  joints,  dropsy  of  the  joints,  spina 
ventosa,  and  wide-spreading  ulcers  : also  in  herpetic,  leproid  eruptions,  har- 
(|  dening  of  the  testicles,  of  the  breasts,  and  so  on.  Even  in  those  cases 
a where  diseases  arise  from  simply  local  causes,  hardening  and  degeneration  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  callous  changes,  carious  destructions,  fistulous  ulcers 
I and  the  like,  which  on  account  of  their  unnatural  condition  and  situation 
t often  for  years  withstand  every  kind  of  treatment,  even  the  repeated  appli- 
« cation  of  the  knife,  or  even  render  the  latter  impossible. 


4 844.  The  friction  cure  is  always  a very  severe  mode  of  treatment,  and 

fl  for  the  patient,  accompanied  with  much  trouble  (1).  It  must  therefore  not 
tt  be  employed  on  those  patients  who  are  very  weakly,  who  have  very  irritable 
s nerves,  in  hysterical,  hypochondriacal  patients,  in  those  who  are  much 
-K  disposed  to  agitation  or  are  affected  with  other  diseases,  as  complaints  of 


n)  Faber,  above  cited. 

,6)  Above  cited. 

.c)  UeberdieHeilkraftdermcthodischen  Queck- 


silbereinreibungen  in  sypliilitischen  und  nicht 
syphilitischen  Krankheiten  ; in  his  Magazin  fiir 
die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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the  chest,  coughing  up  of  blood,  hectic  fever,  dropsy,  scurvy,  and  the  like. 
When,  however,  these  diseases  are  tlie  consequence  of  syphilis,  the  fric. 
tiou-cure  is  indicated.  The  skin  of  many  persons  has  also  a too  great  or 
too  little  receptivity  for  mercury,  which  at  first  cannot  be  determined.  In 
tlie  former  case  generally  the  cure  is  not  completed  ; in  the  second  no  cure 
ensues. 

[(1)  I cannot  at  all  agree  with  Chelius’s  opinion  on  this  point ; for,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  employment  of  mercury  by  friction  is  the  mildest  mode  in  which  it  can  lie  used, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  should  be  used,  if  imperatively  called  for,  in  the  very 
cases  where  Chelius  forbids  it.  One  very  important  point  must  not,  however,  be  lost 

sight  of,  to  wit,  the  support  of  the  constitution  by  generous  diet,  with  porter  or  wine. 

J.  F.  S-] 

845.  The  cure  itself  primarily  consists  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
patient  by  bathing,  purging,  and  a strict  diet,  by  which  the  susceptibility 
for  tlie  operation  of  the  mercury  is  increased  and  the  absorbing  procesff 
promoted,  so  that  even  a smaller  quantity  of  mercury  may  produce  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution.  The  patient  should  first  take  a purge,  then 
every  other  day  a bath  not  warmer  than  29°  R.  [=  about  97“  Fahb.] 
Without  any  contrary  indication  twelve  baths  should  be  taken,  but  where 
the  destruction  of  an  important  part  is  to  be  feared,  then  less  may  be  used. 
In  robust  full-blooded  persons  the  effect  of  the  cure  is  always  rendered 
more  powerful  by  one  or  two  blood-lettings.  Phlegmatic  puffy  persons 
often  derive  no  benefit  from  bathing,  and  therefore  must  not  bathe  beyond 
three  days.  During  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  subsequently  during  the 
rubbing  in,  the  patient  should  take  thrice  a day  a lightly  boiled  porridge 
of  a pint  of  meat  broth  with  some  grits,  barley,  rice ; or  instead  of  the 
porridge  a cup  of  coffee  on  the  first  day,  also  some  boiled  ripe  fruit  or 
pears ; and  for  drink  a decoction  of  rad.  bardan(s,  liguiritia,  and  althea, 
not  exceeding  three  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  But  frequently  it  is 
necessary  with  old  weakly  persons  to  give  more  strengthening  diet,  wine, 
meat  broth,  with  eggs  and  the  like.  In  women  the  preparatory  treat- 
ment must  be  complete  before  the  commencement  of  the  menses  ; and  when 
tliey  are  over,  then  the  rubbing  in  may  be  begun.  If  the  menses  recur  at 
every  fourteen  days,  the  treatment  must  be  so  arranged,  tliat  they  should 
have  ceased  before  the  critical  days,  and  not  interfere  either  with  the  me- 
dical treatment  or  with  the  evening  frictions.  If  it  should  come  on  une.x- 
pectedly  during  the  cure,  the  friction  must  be  put  aside.  After  the  bathing  is 
finished  a second  purge  is  to  be  ordered,  and  then  the  rubbing  in  proceeded 
with. 

[Of  all  the  preparations  here  recommended  English  Surgeons  take  no  heed,  excepting 
the  clearance  of  the  bowels  at  the  onset,  and  a light  unstimulating  diet  during  the  treat- 
ment. Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  suspend  the  rubbing,  in  women  during  their  monthly 
-courses. — J.  F.  S.] 

846.  Twelve  rubbings  are  nearly  always  sufficient  to  cure  the  inveterate 
venereal  disease  ; frequently  from  five  to  six,  most  commonly  nine ; mostly 
no  syphilitic  disease  requires  more.  Nothing  definite  can,  however,  here 
be  fixed  ; the  number  of  rubbings  must  depend  on  circumstances.  For 
rubbing  in,  at  first  one  drachm,  and  afterwards  one  and  a half  or  two 
drachms  of  well-prepared  gray  mercurial  ointment  is  to  be  used.  Tl^ 
hand  with  which  the  rubbing  is  to  be  done  should  be  previously  warmed 
before  the  fire,  and  the  rubbing  should  be  continued  five  minutes. 

According  to  Wedemeyer  (a),  in  old  and  stubborn  cases  from  eighteen  to  twenty 

(o')  Uemerkungen  fiber  die  Syphilis  und  ihre  Quecksilbers  in  derselben ; in  Rust’s  MagsnU" 
verschiedenen  Formen  und  den  Gebrauch  des  vol.  ix.  pt.  ii.  p.  297. 
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rubbings  of  a drachm  and  a half  each  are  necessary;  in  very  old  and  very  stubborn 
cases,  e^ecially  if  the  salivation  be  backward  and  sparing,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
rubbings  of  a drachm  and  a half  each,  but  seldom  more  are  required.  On  the  contrary. 
Rust  (a)  thinks  he  has  never  found  this  necessary  ; but  when  it  was  practicable,  he  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  the  ointment  to  be  rubbed  in  commonly  to  two,  two  and  a half, 
and  even  to  three  drachms,  which  agrees  with  my  own  experience. 

[Our  common  hospital  practice  is  to  rub  in  a drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  every 
other  night  till  the  gums  begin  to  swell,  become  spongy  and  sore,  and  the  flow  of  spittle 
be  increased ; which  effected,  the  rubbing  is  continued  either  as  frequently  or  less  fre- 
quently according  as  the  soreness  of  the  gums  and  the  salivation  continue  the  same  or 
increase.  The  state  of  the  gums  and  the  flow  of  spittle  are  not,  however,  always 
cative  of  the  eflect  of  tlie  mercurial  rubbing  on  the  constitution ; often  is  there  neither 
soreness  of  gums  nor  salivation,  but  other  excretions  are  increased,  as  the_  perspiration, 
or  urine,  or  both,  or  there  may  be  neither  even  of  these,  but  the  constitutional  affection 
is  shown  by  the  wasting  of  the  body  and  of  the  strength.  The  best  guide,  however,  is 
the  condition  of  the  sore,  which  improves  as  the  rubbing  lays  hold  on  the  constitution. 
— J.  F.  S.] 

847.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  rubbings-in  are  to  be  con- 


ducted : 

On  the  first  day,  in  the  morning,  the  patient  rubs  in  the  prescribed 
) quantity  divided  on  the  two  legs,  on  the  third  day  on  the  thighs,  on  the 
sixth  day  on  the  two  arms,  from  the  wrists  to  the  shoulders,  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  on  the  back,  from  the  hips  to  the  neck.  From  the  seventh 
to  the  fifteenth  day,  according  to  circumstances,  two,  three,  or  four  rub- 
bings on  these  parts  may  be  made  in  the  way  mentioned.  Between  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  day  a more  or  less  remarkable  change  occurs  in 
the  patient.  He  becomes  restless,  anxious,  his  breathing  is  oppressed,  the 
: pulse  quickened,  tongue  loaded,  and  the  belly  puffed  up.  At  the  same 
time  come  on  colicky  pains,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  crying  out  in  his 
sleep,  troublesome  dreams,  rumblings  in  the  belly,  and  so  on  ; from  which 
. discomforts  the  patient  is  relieved  by  a perspiration  often  continuing  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  by  increased  secretion  fi-om  the  bowels 
. and  kidneys.  On  the  sixteenth  day  another  rubbing  is  to  be  made  at 
evening,  then  on  the  next  morning  a purge,  and  so  continuing  to  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  when,  if  there  be  not  convulsions,  severe  oppression,  great 
' weakness,  and  so  on,  an  early  termination  of  the  cure  may  be  expected. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  patient  is  to  be  put  into  a warm  bath,  and 
after  half  an  hour  washed  quite  clean  with  soap-spirit  and  a sponge,  and 
dried.  He  is  then  to  have  fresh  linen  and  to  be  carried  into  another  room. 

; The  patient  must  during  the  whole  cure  be  kept  in  a regularly  warm  room, 
and  should  neither  get  up,  change  his  linen,  nor  cleanse  the  parts  smeared 
■ with  the  ointment. 


848.  The  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  to  be  observed  during 
this  cure.  The  salivation  usually  appears  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rubbing  in,  and  is  only  to  be  checked  when  severe.  The  inconveniences 
attendant  upon  it  may  be  best  diminished  by  syringing  the  mouth  with 
mild  or  slightly  astringent  decoctions.  If  the  tongue  swell  so  that  it 
squeeze  itself  between  the  teeth,  a piece  of  cork  must  be  introduced  between 
the  grinding-teeth.  But  if  from  its  swelling  there  be  danger  of  stifling, 
the  cure  must  be  suspended  and  the  tongue  scarified.  Ulcers  on  the  ton°-ue 
and  gums  are  to  be  touched  with  a mixture  of  a drachm  of  camphor  to\n 
ounce  of  oil  of  almonds.  The  patient  must  frequently  move  his  tongue 
to  prevent  its  growing  together. 

if  the  salivation  appear  before  the  third  rubbing-in,  a smaller  quantity 

(o)  Above  cited. 
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of  the  ointment  must  be  used,  and  at  more  distant  intervals.  But  the 
salivation  frequently  dimini.slies  when  the  rubbing  in  is  continued,  and 
nearly  always  if  it  be  restricted  to  the  evening.  The  salivation  oftentimes  * 
continues  after  the  cure  is  completed  and  ceases  of  itself.  If  during  the 
whole  cure  there  be  no  effect  upon  the  salivary  glands,  it  must  not  be  forced ; 
the  hope  of  a happy  result  is  then,  however,  always  .slight.  In  this  ca.s® 
there  often  occur  frequent  intestinal  and  urinary  evacuations,  increa.se(fi 
perspiration,  and  critical  symptoms.  Spa.sms,  faintings,  high  fever,  weaken- 
ing  perspirations,  if  occurring  previous  to  the  third  rubbing  in,  and  cannot 
be  removed  by  chamomile  and  peppermint  tea,  by  old  wine,  coffee,  Hoff- 
mann’s spirit,  and  require  the  suspension  of  the  cure. 

From  my  own  experience  I cannot  recommend  the  modification  of  the  friction-cure 
adopted  by  some,  and  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Montpellier  treatment,  or 
steam-cure,  in  which  the  diet  is  neither  so  strict,  nor  the  rubbing-in  made  so  regu- 
larly, or  in  such  quantity  as  directed  by  Louvrier  and  Rust  to  produce  salivation ; but 
it  is  rather  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  suspending  the  rubbing-in,  by  purging,  and  so 
on ; and  then  the  friction  is  recommenced,  and  subsequently  wood  drinks  are  em- 
ployed. 

849.  If  the  salivation  or  critical  sweating  be  checked  by  cold  and  so 
on,  in  consequence  of  which  severe  spasmodic  symptoms  and  even  sudden 
death  may  ensue,  the  patient  must  be  cleansed  in  a warm  bath,  put  into 
a clean  warm  bed,  the  whole  body  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  and  with 
these  also  may  be  employed,  mustard  poultices,  diaphoretics,  and  even 
emetics. 

850.  During  the  time  of  the  evening  frictions  spasmodic  sj’mptoms, 
oppression,  fainting,  convulsions,  nausea,  and  small  contracted  pulse,  which 
often  arise,  are  either  forerunners  of  a second  crisis,  especially  if  tlie 
fifteenth  day  be  not  completed  ; or  they  are  consequent  on  the  use  of 
purgatives.  In  the  former  case,  stimulating  remedies  must  be  given ; in 
the  latter,  the  operation  of  the  purgative  must  be  stopped,  and  the  next 
time  a less  powerful  one  given.  But  if  under  this  treatment  the  symp- 
toms do  not  subside,  the  treatment  must  be  suspended. 

851.  When  the  cure  is  perfected,  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  nourishing 
food,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  overloading  the  stomach,  soon  acquires 
a healthj  blooming  appearance : but  if  this  do  not  follow,  there  is  great 
probability  of  an  imperfect  cure.  Should  it  be  necessaiy  still  to  repeat 
the  cure  once  more,  the  patient  must  be  first  recovered  from  the  pre- 
vious treatment. 

852.  Weinhold  (a)  employs  a grand  Mercurial  Cure  with  calomel, 
which,  as  well  as  the  friction  cure,  may  be  of  greater  service,  and  not 
only  in  old  syphilitic,  but  also  in  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  and  gouty  dis- 
eases, as  well  also  as  in  those  cases  in  which  often  we  are  unaware  on 
what  the  diseased  action  depends.  Its  object  is,  that  a sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  calomel  should,  at  long  intervals,  so  operate  on  the  organism, 
that  no  salivation  should  be  produced,  because  it  would  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  calomel,  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  mercury  on  the 
unnatural  reproduction. 

853.  In  this  cure  the  patient  takes  every  evening,  two  hours  before 
bed-time,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a powder  of  ten  grains  of  calomel  and 
fifteen  of  sugar,  and  drinks  two  cups  of  warm  beef  tea ; half  an  hour  after, 

Von  den  Kranklieiten  der  Gesichtsknochen  dem  Verhuten  des  Einsinkens  der 

und  ihrer  Schleimhaute  der  Ausrottung  eines  vencrischen  Nasc  und  der  Einjetxung  kunsui 

grossen  Polypen  in  der  linken  Oberkieferhohle,  Choanen.  Halle,  ISIS.  4to.  p.  36. 
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he  takes  a second  like  dose,  and  if  he  be  a strong  person  at  the  third 
half-hour  he  takes  half  a dose,  so  that  together  twenty-five  grains  of 
calomel  and  si.v  cnps  of  beef  tea  are  taken.  lie  then  goes  to  bed,  and 
drinks  in  the  morning  a couple  of  cups  of  moderately  strong  coffee,  which 
usually  produces  tliree  or  four  thin  motions.  If  this  do  not  happen  at 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  hour  after  having  taken  the  medicine,  a powder  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  jalap,  and  as  much  tartrate  of  potash,  must  be 
given  in  order  to  produce  at  least  one  evacuation.  After  two  days  rest, 
the  patient  must,  according  to  circumstances,  take  the  same  dose  oi 
calomel  in  two  or  three  portions  ; on  the  seventh  day,  the  third  ; on  the 
tenth,  the  fourth  ; on  the  thirteenth,  the  fifth  ; on  the  sixteenth,  the  sixth  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  made  on  the  nineteenth  or  twenty-first  day,  with  the 
seventh  or  eighth  dose.  As  at  the  third  and  fourth  dose  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  irritation  of  the  mercury,  from  five  to  six 
: grains  of  jalap  must  he  added  to  each  dose.  At  the  same  time,  a weak 
decoction  of  bark  must  be  taken  to  support  the  reproductive  powers, 

' whilst  the  mercury  destroys  the  dyscrasic.  During  this  cure  the  patient 
must  keep  in-doors  at  least  two  or  three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  to  promote 
’ perspiration  ; in  not  very  bad  weather  he  may,  without  harm,  go  about 
his  business.  The  principal  object  of  this  treatment  is,  to  produce  stools, 
because  they  more  certainly  prevent  salivation ; but  if  that  come  on, 

. whicli  frequently  happens  in  persons  who  have  already  used  much  mercury, 
the  cure  must  be  suspended. 


854.  Zittmann’s  decoction  (a)  is  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner : 
on  the  first  morning  the  patient  takes  sixteen  portions  of  pil.  mere. 

. laxant ; on  the  four  following  days  he  drinks  in  the  morning  a bottle  of 
• warm  strong,  and  at  noon  a bottle  of  not  warmed  weak  decoction  ; on  the 
sixth  day,  again  he  takes  the  purging  pills,  as  at  first ; and  on  the  four 
following  days,  the  decoction  in  like  manner.  Herewith  the  patient 
should  eat  only  two  ounces  of  roast  meat,  and  as  much  white  bread  daily  ; 

. and  soup  three  times  on  those  days  when  the  purge  is  taken.  The  patient 
. keeps  in  bed  during  the  whole  time,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  producing 
the  perspiration.  After  the  use  of  the  decoction,  he  should  keep  his 
room  for  some  time,  drink  infusion  of  spec,  lignorum,  or  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
observe  a weak  diet.  If  the  patient  be  not  restored,  the  whole  cure  must 
be  repeated  a second  time.  In  very  robust  persons,  the  purging  pills 
must  be  once  given  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  ulcers  during  the  cure  are 
merely  to  be  cleansed  with  lukewarm  water,  and  covered  with  charpie, 
either  dry  or  spread  with  mild  ointment.  On  an  average,  the  use  of  the 
decoction  is  followed  by  five  or  six,  and  more,  thin  watery  motions,  and 
more  or  less,  great  perspiration.  I have  never  noticed  any  accident  which 
rendered  breaking  off  this  cure  necessary.  In  largely  spreading  erup- 
tions and  very  weak  persons,  it  may  be  advantageous  that  only  one  bottle 
of  the  decoction  should  be  drunk  daily  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  the 


(a)  H Rad.  sarseR  et  coque  cum 

Aq.  font.  Ibxxiv.  pro  ijior.,  et  adde 
Alum,  sacchar.  3jss. 

Merc.  dulc. 

Cinnab.  antim.  in  nodul.  ligat.  sub 
fine  coct.  admisce 
Fol.  senn.  Jiij. 

Rad.  liquirit.  ^ss. 

Sem.  anis.  vulg. 

— fsDnicul.  ak  3iv. 

Colat.  lib.  xvi.  D.  ad  lagen.  viii.  S.  Decoct,  forte. 


B Resid.  decoct,  fort. 

Rad.  sarsap.  3vi.  coq.  cum 
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cardamom,  aa  3>ii. 

Rad.  liquirit.  3U. 

Colat.  lib.  xvi.  D.  ad  lag.  vii.  S.  Decoctuin 
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cure  by  tlie  prescribed  diet.  Frequently  tlie  pills  are  thrown  up  and  then 
they  must  be  again  taken  in  divided  doses.  Nausea,  disposition  to 
vomit,  and  even  actual  vomiting,  during  the  use  of  the  decoction  sub.side, 
if  a smaller  quantity  of  the  decoction  be  drunk  at  one  time.  I have  ob- 
served, in  one  instance,  severe  pain  in  the  belly  every  time  after  taking 
the  weak  decoction,  and  frequently  a gentle,  not  very  lengthened  sali. 
vation,  has  been  noticed  (a). 

The  Arabian  treatment  and  dry  diet  resembles  that  with  Zittbiann’s  decoction  (i). 

Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  plan  of  treatment  proposed  by  Dzondi  (c),  in 
■which  the  patient  commences  witli  one-fifth  of  a grain  of  sublimate  in  four  pills,  taken 
immediately  after  dinner ; from  day  to  day  the  medicine  is  increased  by  two  additional 
pills,  so  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  cure,  which  occupies  twenty-seven  days,  thirty 
pills,  or  Ij  grain  of  the  sublimate,  is  taken  at  a dose.  All  this  time  the  patient  live* 
moderately,  keeps  himself  warm,  and  drinks  sarsaparilla  tea.  If  the  cure  be  disturbed 
by  salivation,  after  that  has  been  relieved,  the  number  of  pills  still  remaining  must 
be  continued.  If  mercury  have  been  previously  immoderately  or  irregularly  used,  sul- 
phur should  be  first  employed  internally  or  in  baths. 

According  to  Kluge  (rf),  Dzondi’s  treatment  is  not  to  he  depended  on ; in  certain' 
cases,  however,  especially  in  ulcers  of  the  bones  and  nose,  it  is  very  eflBcacious. 


855.  In  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  the  friction-cure,  of  Zittman.n’s 
decoction  and  of  Weinhold’s  treatment,  I must  undoubtedly  give  the 
preference  to  the  former  over  the  latter,  which,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, more  frequently  checks  than  actually  cure  the  disease  ; often  in- 
deed it  cannot  be  borne,  and  may  often  continue  injurious  and  scarcely 
to  be  gotten  rid  of  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  depend  on  an  usual  and  peculiar  treatment.  The  friction  cure  and 
Zittmann’s  decoction,  in  general,  act  more  surely  ; but  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  by  far  less  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  on  which  account, 
according  to  my  present  experience,  I prefer  Zittmann’s  decoction  to 
the  friction  cure,  and  only  employ  the  latter  when  the  former  has  been  in- 
efficient. The  effect  of  this  decoction  I have  proved,  not  merely  in  all 
forms  of  syphilis,  but  also  in  other  inveterate  disease. 

Compare  my  above-mentioned  statement,  in  which  I have  endeavoured  to  contradict 
the  opinions  put  forward  by  Neumann  (e)  against  the  friction-cure,  and  in  favour  of 
"Weinhold’s  mode  of  treatment. 

What  is  the  result  oIWeinhold’s  treatment,  when,  from  the  coming  on  of  salivation, 
it  be  not  determined  to  interrupt  the  cure,  (which  Weinhold  and  Neubiann  expressly 
enjoin,)  I cannot  from  my  own  experience  determine. 


(a)  Chelius,  tJeber  die  Anwendung  des  Dccoct. 
ZiTTM.  im  Vergleiche  mit  anderen  gegen  inver- 
terirte  Lustseuclie  und  andere  Krankheiten 
empfohlenen  Beliandlungsweisen ; in  Heidelb. 
klinisch.  Annal.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  116. 

Hacker;  in Heidelberger  klinischen  Annalen ; 
in  IIust's  Magazin,  vol.  xxxix.  pt.  i.  p.  1.— vol. 
Ixvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  203. 

Habel,  Ueber  die  Heilkraft  des  Zitt.mann  De- 
coctes  in  seciindarer  Syphilis ; in  Med.  Jahrbncliern 
des  osten  Staates.  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ix.  1835. 

Martios,  Einige  Uemerkungen  Tiber  das  De- 
coctum  ZiTTMANNi ; in  Heidelberg  med.  Annalen, 
vol.  ix.  pt.  iii.  p.  418. 

(fc)  S.  Gandy,  Apercu  sur  I’efficacite  du  Traite- 
ment  dit  arabique  dans  les  Maladies  Sypliilitiques 
on  anciennes  on  degenerees.  Montpellier,  11^7. 

Kbaatsch  ; in  Rust’s  Magazin,  vol.  xvii.  p. 
177. 

Schaeffer,  Dissert,  sur  I’emploi  du  Mercure 
Sublime  et  leTraitemcnt  arabique  dans  les  Maladies 
Sypliilitiques.  Strasbourg,  1825. 

Co)  Dzondi,  Neue  zuverlSssige  Heilart  dcr 
Lustseuclie.  Halle,  1832.  Second  Edit.— F.  .\.  Si- 
mon, jun.,  Ueber  den  sublimat.  und  die  Inunctions- 


kur,  mit  besonderer  Beziehnng  auf  Dzondi’s  neM 
zuverlassige  Heilart  von  Lustseuche,  und  die 
LouvRiER-UuST’sclie  Inunctionskur.  Hamburg, 
1826. 

Bartels  einige  Bemurkungen  Tiber  Pioxw* 
neue  Heilart  der Lustseuche  ; in  voNGRAKFEund 
VON  Wai.ther's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  513. 

(d)  Bericht  Tiber  die,  auf  hoheren  Befehl  nut 
der  DzoNDi’schen  Heilmethod  gegen  die  Ian*" 
seuclie  in  dem  Berl.  (lharite-Krankenhause 
steilten  Kurversuche  und  deren  RcsulUte,  new 
Gutachten  Tiber  die  Methode  selbst;  in  Rust* 
Magazin,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  211. 

(e)  Verglcichung  der  LouvRiER'schen  unu 
WEiNiiOLD’schen  Methode,  das  Quecksilber  anxn* 
wenden  ; in  von  Graefe  und  von  Waltbez* 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

WiTTCKE,  Dissert.de  Weinholdii  Hydrargyrom 
adhibendi  methodo.  Berol.  1821. 

Neu.m ANN,  Tiber  die  Lu.stscuchc ; in  vox  GbaEF 
und  VON  Walther's  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  L 

Heinze,  Ueber  die  Hekarapfung  der  Lustseu 
diircli  eine  modillcirte  Inunctionskur,  u.  »• 
Wien,  1836. 
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^ 2.— TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  WITHOUT  MERCURY. 

i 856.  The  various  fliseased  conditions  which  have  been  considered  in- 
1 compatible  with  the  use  of  mercury,  as  great  debility,  with  a disposition  of 
J tlie  juices  to  deficient  mixture,  suppuration  of  internal  organs,  aneurisms, 
il  scorbutic  diathesis,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  as  also  the  evils  ascribe  to 
4 the  use  of  mercury,  have  on  the  other,  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  various 
^ modes  of  treatment  without  mercury.  To  these  belong,  the  sudorific  de- 

Sjj  coctions  of  tlie  radix  sarsce,  carieis  arenarice,  chince,  astragali  ex  scapi, 
1 a/id  barda/ice,  of  tlie  ligniwi  guiaiaci,  cortex  mezerei,  stipites  dulcarnarcB 
.xnd  green  walnut  shells.  Pollini’s  decoction,  the  rob  anti- syphilitique 
of  L.vffbcteor,  tlie  sarsaparilla  cure  of  St.  Marie,  (drank  like  mineral 
water,)  Vigoroux’s  drink,  the  hunger  cure  of  Osborn  and  Strove, 
the  volatile  alkalies,  (Bernard’s  Tinctura  anti-syphilitica,)  various  an- 
timonial  preparations,  the  acids,  especially  muriatic  acid,  gold,  especially 
its  muriate  (1)  ; hydriodate  of  potash,  and  various  other  remedies.  These 
modes  of  treatment  were,  for  the  most  part,  less  destined  for  the  primary, 
than  for  the  secondary  and  older  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  espe- 
cially for  those  where  much  mercury  had  been  already  used  without 
effect ; or  where,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  constitution,  its  use  could 
not  be  borne.  The  greater  number  of  these  remedies  had  merely  ephe- 
meral reputation,  and  could  not  supplant  mercury. 

See  my  opinion  already  given  upon  Zittmann’s  decoction,  in  whicli  the  greater 
■jumber  of  these  modes  of  treatment  have  been  more  fully  mentioned,  and  their  effects 
compared. 

Gold,  first  substituted  for  mercury  by  Pitcairn,  but  especially  introduced  by  Chres- 
riEN,  was  as  gold  filings,  gold  powder,  oxide  of  gold,  and  muriate  of  gold,  (Chres- 
tien’s  salt  of  gold,)  recommended  in  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic  affections ; 
t increased  the  appetite,  raised  the  pulse  and  heat,  produced  thirst,  burning  of  the  gums, 
salivation,  (of  a milder  character  without  smell,  without  ulcers,  and  not  exhausting 
IS  when  mercury  is  used,)  febrile  re-action,  sweating,  increased  secretion  of  urine.  It 
:alled  forth  the  syphilitic  symptoms  previously  suppressed,  and  the  recovery  when  it 
look  place  was  permanent.  The  effect  is  greater  in  using  the  salt,  less  in  the  use  of 
ihe  oxide,  and  weakest  with  the  powder.  In  an  irritable  state  it  could  not  be  employed. 
3f  the  gold  powder,  the  first  grain  was  divided  into  twelve,  the  second  into  eleven,  the 
ihird  into  ten,  and  the  fourth  into  nine  parts  ; it  was  used  so  many  days  as  there  were 
larts  into  which  the  medicine  had  been  divided,  and  it  was  rubbed  into  the  tongue, 
ihe  ^ms,  or  the  sensible  parts  of  the  face.  In  buboes  and  very  painful  ulcers, 
."ubbing  in  the  powder  or  salts  of  gold  was  effected  with  cerate.  Very  numerous  ohser- 
eations  show  that  the  effect  of  the  gold  against  syphilis  was  much  less  and  more  uncer- 
lain  than  Chrbstien  and  NiELhad  held:  in  our  climate,  large  doses  (according  to  my 
jxperience)  are  required  to  bring  about  the  before-mentioned  results.  In  irritable  con- 
stitutions gold  is  a dangerous  remedy  (a). 

Ricord  (6)  treated  in  1824  of  the  use  of  iodine  in  gonorrhoea  and  bubo ; Eusrbe  de 
Salle  is  fond  of  it  in  hard  swellings  of  the  testicles,  and  also  Lallemand,  Biett, 
ind  Pailland;  but  especially  Wallace  (c),  Robert  Williauis,  M.  D.,  Judd  {d), 
Tyrrell  (e),  Ebers  (/),  Von  Hasselberg  and  others  {g)  have  used  the  hydriodide 

(a)  CiiRK»TiF.N,  Methode  iatraleptique  Paris, 

18l4.  Second  Edit. 

Gozzt,  Sopral’  usodialcuniremedii  auriflcinelle 
Malattie  Veneree  annotation!  teoretico-praticUe. 
dologna,  1817. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales, — Art., 
fatrnleptujue. 

Percy  ; in  Journal  Complementaire  du  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Medicales.  Oct.,  1818. 

Oduelius;  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  vol.  xliv. 

Deppecii,  above  cited. 

(i)  Journal  Complement,,  vol.  xix. 


(o)  Wallace,  above  cited, 

(dl  Judd,  A practical  Treatise  on  Urethritis  and 
Syphilis.  London,  1836, 
y:)  Tyrhell,  On  the  u.se  of  Iodine  in  Syphilis, 
lodin,  gr.  4i  potass,  iod.  gr.  syr.  papav. 
3iv.  aq.  destill,  ^viij.  Ft.  mist, ; cocli.  duo  ter  die 
sumend. 

CP)  EaERs,  Ueber  Anwendung  des  Kali  hydrojod. 
gegensecundare  Lustseuclie ; in  med.  Veriarzeit- 
ung  in  Preussen,  1836,  5 October. 

Casper’s  Wochenschrift, 
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of  potash  in  the  different  forms  of  the  general  venereal  disease,  and  in  doubtful  case*, 
with  remarkable  success.  The  iodine  tincture,  the  hydriodic  acid  and  iodine  strong 
have  been  used ; the  hydriodide  of  potash,  however,  with  especial  success.  According 
to  Wallace,  two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  and  according  to  HACKEn(a)  eight  or 
nine  spoonfuls  daily  are  given,  of  a mixture  composed  of  hydriodide  of  potash  two 
drams,  and  distilled  water  eight  ounces.  Its  operations  generally  are  increase  of  the 
vital  activity,  cheerfulness,  increased  appetite,  increase  of  flesh,  brighter  colour  of  the 
skin,  return  of  sleep,  greater  activity  of  the  excreting  organs  ; sometimes  diarrhoea  and 
colic;  ill  one  case  salivation  occurred  {b).  The  hydriodide  of  potash  is  especially 
efficient  in  secondary  syphilis,  with  increase  of  substance  particularly  in  the  bones  and 
skin.  Hacker  observed  in  eleven  cases  that  there  was  always  remarkably  quick  im. 
provement,  but  not  proportionately  quick  cure.  The  treatment  must  often  be  continued 
for  more  than  two  months.  According  to  Evers,  the  urine  is  to  be  tested  during  the 
cure  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  solution  of  starch  or  of  chlorate  of  lime. 

[(1 ) Forster  gives  some  cases  (c)  of  syphilis  cured  by  the  conjoined  use  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  soda,  and  observes,  “ in  all  these  cases  and  in  some  which  have  since  oc- 
curred, the  only  evident  etfect  of  this  remedy  was,  the  perspiration,  which  gradually 
diminished  in  quantity  as  the  system  became  accustomed  to  the  stimulus.  In  only  one 
case  was  any  dressing  but  dry  lint  applied,  and  this  difference  did  not  seem  to  be  influ- 
ential.” The  form  of  preparation  of  this  remedy  was  the  following : — “ Dissolve  ninety- 
six  grains  of  pure  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ; evaporate  and  crystallize  ; dissolve  the 
crystals  of  the  chloride  of  gold  obtained,  in  pure  water ; add  thirty  grains  of  decrepi- 
tated chloride  of  soda.  Evaporate  the  solution  and  crystallize.  The  salt  is  slightly 
deliquescent,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in  a stopped  phial.” 

857.  Ill  England,  however,  the  treatment  without  mercury,  formerly  re- 
stricted to  the  so-called  pseudo-.syphilitic  diseases,  has  been  extended  to  all 
syphilitic  affections,  and  this  has  been  continued  and  mercury  discarded  for 
more  than  eighteen  years  in  the  greater  number  of  the  military  hospitals, 
and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  civil  practitioners  (1).  The  mode 
of  treatment  is  the  following  : 

In  primary  syphilitic  sores,  as  long  as  their  inflammatory^  character  con- 
tinues local,  and  in  severe  inflammation  general  blood-letting  must  be  em- 
ployed, especially  in  phimosis  and  paraphimosis  ; the  patient  must  preserve 
the  strictest  quiet,  and  be  continually  in  the  horizontal  posture  ; he  must 
use  purging  neutral  salts  and  strict  antiphlogistic  diet.  The  local  treat- 
ment of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  guided  only  according  to  its  special  condition 
and  not  with  reference  to  a specific  contagion.  In  painful  sores  with 
everted,  hard,  irregular  edges,  and  scabs,  softening  anodyne  fomentations 
and  applications  must  be  used  two  or  three  times  a day  ; and  after  these 
symptoms  have  subsided,  solutions  of  lead,  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper, 
lime  water,  and  so  on.  In  phagedenic  and  gangrenous  sores,  whilst  inflam- 
mation exists,  bleeding  must  be  employed  with  strict  antiphlogistic  diet, 
softening  anodyne  applications,  afterwards  solutions  of  lunar  caustic,  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  tincture  of  myrrh,  turpentine  and  similar  remedies, 
in  which  the  frequent  change  of  the  remedies  specially  promotes  the 
healing,  and  very  much  seems  to  depend  on  keeping  the  dressings  moisU 
In  indolent  ulcers  more  stimulating  remedies  must  be  employed.  By  this 
treatment  all  ulcers  of  the  generative  parts  may,  without  exception,  be 
healed  in  a short  time.  The  dispersion  of  buboes  is  to  be  promoted  by  a 
compressing  bandage,  and  in  their  painful  state  they  must  be  treated  by  the 
frequent  application  of  leeches.  If  suppuration  occur,  the  abscess  must  be 
opened  with  caustic,  and  the  wound  afterwards  treated  as  a primary  sore. 
Secondary  symptoms,  when  occurring  after  the  just-mentioned  treatment, 

(a)  IIackeb;  in  Summarium,  u.  s.  w.,  vol.  viii.  (6)  Hultock  ; in  Edinb.  Mcd.andSurg.  Joa™-* 
part  vii.  1S36.  ISd,. 

(c)  Lancet,  1829-30.  vol.  ii.  p.  o90. 
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appear  as  inflammation  and  ulcers  of  the  throat,  eruptions  of  various  kind, 
iifemmation  of  the  eyes,  periostitis,  and  swellings  of  the  bones.  If  these 
symptoms  be  very  mild  tliey  may  be  cured  by  sudorific  woody  drinks,  an- 
tinionials,  strict  diet,  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  agreeable  to  circum- 
stances. Severe  and  dangerous  symptoms,  as  great  and  continued  pain  m 
the  bones,  caries,  destructive  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  other  parts,  will 
never  be  seen  after  this  treatment. 


FAs  reiiards  the  continuance  of  this  treatment,  the  frequency  of  buboes  following 
upon  primary  ulcers,  and  subsequently  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  the 
opinions  of  English  practitioners  differ  from  each  other.  According  to  Hill,  ulcers 
with  the  proper  syphilitic  character  heal  in  from  eight  to  twenty-five  days  ; according 
to  llK.NSEX,  the  primary  in  fifty-five  and  the  secondary  in  from  fifty-five  to  eighty-five 
duys.  Previous  rnGrcuritil  trcJitiTicnt  rmcl  scrofulous  constitution  nuvc  spcciul  innucncG 
on  the  difficulty  of  the  cure.  The  proportion  of  the  secondary  to  the  primary  symptoms 
is,  according  to  Rose,  1 : 3 ; to  Guthkie,  1 : 10 ; to  Thomson,  1 : 12 ; to  Hennen, 


1:5;  and  to  Hill,  1 : 10.  . „ . .. 

(1)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  treating  syphilis  without  mercury 
is  at  all  the  general  practice  throughout  England ; for  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  decidedly 
the  reverse,  as  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  civil  hospitals, 
and  by  the  greater  number  of  Surgeons  proves.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
mercury  is  used  in  the  profuse  and  improper  manner  in  which  in  former  times,  and 
even  within  my  own  recollection,  it  was  employed  for  true  syphilitic  symptoms,  either 
primary  or  seeoudary.  Nor  indeed  is  it  used  for  all  or  for  a large  proportion  of  sores 
on  the  genitals,  in  which  heretofore  it  was  indiscriminately  prescribed.  The  Surgeon 
now  first  takes  care  to  discriminate  between  the  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic  sore,  and 
adapts  his  treatment  accordingly,  with  mercury,  under  careful  regulations,  for  the 
former  as  a specific,  but  for  the  latter,  as  either  an  alterative,  or  simply  as  an  occa- 
sional purge,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  general  health  by  diet,  medi- 
cine, and  good  air. 

Far  from  employing  mercury  too  frequently  or  too  freely,  the  fault  is  now  rather  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  an  imperfect  cure  is  the  result  of  leaving  off  that  medicine 
too  quickly,  and  not  continuing  it  a week  or  ten  days  or  more  after  the  symptoms  have 
■apparently  subsided,  whilst  in  reality  the  syphilitic  poison  has  not  been  entirely  cast 
out  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  secondary  symptoms,  especially  eruptions,  are.  so 
■ far  as  I have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  much  more  frequent  than  formerly.  The 
Surgeon  therefore  should  be  especially  cautious,  that  whilst  he  avoids  overdosing  with 
mercury,  in  whatever  form  it  be  used,  that  a sufficient  quantity  should  be  administered 
to  affect  the  constitution  fully,  and  this  should  be  steadily,  though  moderately,  kept  up 
till  some  days  after  all  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Chelius’s  own  observations  in  the 
following  paragraph  fully  bear  out  all  here  mentioned. — J.  P.  S.] 


858.  Many  of  the  objections  formerly  made  against  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment when  the  here  mentioned  observations  had  not  been  sufficiently 
numerous  nor  sufficiently  long  continued,  though  the  pseudo-syphilitic 
affections  were  cured  by  it,  but  not  the  true  syphilis,  have  on  the  contrary 
lost  all  weight,  if  it  be  remembered  how  long  this  treatment  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  best  instructed  English 
practitioners.  The  frequency  of  the  secondary  symptoms  always  remains 
as  the  mo.st  important  objection ; but  seeing  that  we  are  still  in  want  of 
careful  and  sufficiently  numerous  statements  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury,  so  must,  after  the  impressive  testimony  of  the  English 
practitioners,  the  mild  and  by  far  less  destructive  character  of  the  second- 
ary symptoms  outweigh  tliis  objection.  Certain  as  it  may  be  on  the  other 
hand,  that  by  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury,  syphilis  assumes  a peculiar 
destructive  character,  so  little  can  I,  however,  agree  with  the  banishment 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disea.ses,  that  I am  convinced  bv 
e.xperience,  that  a moderate  use  of  mercury,  with  a strict  and  correspondino- 
dietetic  treatment,  effects  more  quickly  and  constantly  the  cure  of  syphili^ 
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Tlie  reproach,  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  first  imparts  to  it  a 
direct  destructive  character,  applies  only  to  the  negligent,  common  use  of  I 
this  remedy  without  reference  to  the  constitution,  and  without  correspon-  ' i 
dent  mode  of  living.  It  is  satisfactory  in  other  respects  to  know,  that  in  ■;  i 
those  conditions  which  especially  contraindicate  the  use  of  mercury,  this 
treatment  may  be  employed  with  confidence. 

For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see — 

Fergosson,  Observations  on  the  Venereal  Disease  in  Portugal,  as  affecting  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  British  Soldiers  and  Natives  ; in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iv. 

Rose,  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  account  of  several  cases 
of  that  disease  in  which  a cure  was  effected  without  the  use  of  Mercury ; in  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  349. 

Gdthrie,  Ou  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease  without  Mercury. 

Hennen  John,  Observations  on  the  cure  of  Syphilis  without  Mercury,  &c. ; in  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  201,  1818. 

Hill,  Saml.,  M.D.,  On  the  Simple  Treatment  of  Syphilis  without  Mercury  ; in  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  567.  1822. 

Thomson,  John,  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis  without  Mercury;  in 
Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xivi  p.  84. 

Alcock,  Observations  on  the  successful  Treatment  of  Syphilis  in  its  primary  stage 
without  Mercury ; in  London  Med.  Repos.,  vol.  ix.  p.  489. 

Rousseau,  J.  B.  C.,  M.D.,  On  Venereal  Complaints ; in  American  Med.  Recorder, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

Phiney  ; in  New  England  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  235. 

Ware,  ibid. 

Stevens  ; in  Med.  and  Surg.  Register  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  part  ii.  1820. 

Todd;  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  1810,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

Kruger,  Darstellung  der  jezt  in  England,  iiblichen  Behandlung  venerischer  und 
Syphilitischer  Krankheiten  ohne  Mercur  ; in  Horn’s  Archiv.,  1822,  Jan.  Feb.,  p.  99. 

Hufeland,  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  neue  Englische  Methode,  die  Syphilis  ohne 
Mercur  zu  behandeln  ; in  his  Journal,  1822,  Sept.,  p.  20. 

Wedemeyer;  above  cited. 

Huber,  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  und  Behandlung  der  venerischen  Krank- 
heiten. Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1 825. 

Otto,  C.,  M.D.,  Ueber  die  Behandlung  der  Syphilis  ohne  Merkur,  und  die  Aus- 
breitung  dieser  Heil-methode  in  Grossbritannien ; in  Von  Graefe  und  Walthek’s 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  46. 

Becker,  Ueber  die  Behandlung  der  Syphilis  ohne  Quecksilber,  mit  Beriichsichtigung 
der  in  Grossbritannien  angestellten  Beobactungen ; in  Horn’s  Archiv.  fiir  Med.  Er- 
fahrung. 

Oppenheim,  die  Behandlung  der  Lustseuche  ohne  Quecksilber  oder  die  nicht  Mer- 
curiellen  Mittel  und  Methoden  zur  Heilung  der  Lustseuche.  Hamburg,  1827. 

Fricke,  Annalen  der  Chirurgischen  Abtheilung  des  allgemeinen  Krankenhauses  in 
Hamburg,  vol.  i.  Hamburgh,  1828. 

Wilhelm,  Clinische  Chirurgie ; mit.  Kupf.  Miinchen,  1830.  8vo.  vol.  i. 
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SYPHILIS  IN  INFANTS. 

[Infant  children  are  occasionally  affected  with  either  whilst  sti^ 

womb,  during  birth,  or  from  sucking  a diseased  nurse.  1 he  latter  two  modes  of  infec- 
tion are  those  generally  admitted,  but  Evanson  and  Maunsei.l  state  that  the  first 
mentioned  has  been  in  their  experience  by  far  the  most  usual,  and  that  they  have  not 
in  their  own  recollection  any  cases  decidedly  proving  the  occurrence  of  the  tmr  . 
do  not,  however,  see  any  sufladent  reason  why  infection  during  delivery  should  be 
infrequent,  as  it  is  far  from  uncommon  that  the  medical  attendant  of  a woman  with 
primary  sores,  and  whose  hands  are  not  long  in  contact  with  the  sores,  becomes  subject 
of  chancre.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  state  that  the  communication  of  si/p/nlis  to  the 
f(etus  in  the  womb  “happpeus  commonly  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  one  or  both 
parents  may  have  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  child,  or  they 
have  had  it  previously,  and  perhaps,  at  the  period  in  question,  present  no  sign  of  ill 
health  whatsoever.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances  a child  may  be  born  appa- 
rently healthy,  and  continue  so  for  an  uncertain  period,  (varying  from  a fortnight  to 
five  or  six  months,)  when  marks  of  syphilis  may  show  themselves ; the  most  usual 
period  for  the  disease  to  appear,  is,  according  to  our  experience,  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  week.”  (Hcgciek  (a)  says  that  syphilis  shows  itself  in  an  infant  in  from  three  to 
thirty  days  after  birth.)  “ In  this  way  the  symptoms  may  be  developed  in  several  succes- 
sive children  of  the  same  parents,  but  usually  such  cases  are  alternated  with  miscar- 
riages or  premature  births  of  children,  dead  and  covered  with  syphilitic  eruption ; or 
all  these  occurrences  may  take  place  in  the  same  family  : for  example,  a woman  may 
miscarry  once  or  twice ; may  then  produce  a dead  syphilitic  child,  and  subsequently 
give  birth  to  one  apparently  healthy,  but  showing  disease  when  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  four  or  five  weeks.  There  is  no  regular  succession  in  the  occurrence  of  these  diflPerent 
events,  as  they  indifferently  precede  or  follow  each  other.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  production  of  these  diseased  children,  both  parents  may  appear  perfectly  healthy, 
md  one  of  them  may  never  have  had  any  sign  of  the  disease.”  The  child  may  also  be 
infected  from  a syphilitic  nurse,  but  whether  simply  from  the  infected  milk,  or  whether 
only  from  sore  nipples,  I am  not  prepared  to  state  ; for  though  Dyckman  (b)  maintains 
that  a child  may  become  diseased  simply  by  the  milk  of  an  infected  nurse,  Lawrence’s 
case  presently  mentioned,  however,  seems  to  disprove  this  statement.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  child  can  infect  the  nurse,  of  which  the  case  related  by  John  Hunter 
]p.  413)  as  one  instance  of  disease  resembling  syphilis,  is  a most  excellent  example,  for 
the  history  of  the  case  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  disease  was  genuine  syphilis, 
md  the  child  successively  infected  three  wet-nurses,  by  the  first  two  of  whom  their 
own  children  were  consequently  infected.  Lawrence  also  mentions  a case  in  which  a 
syphilitic  child  gave  the  disease  to  a healthy  woman  who  nursed  it,  but  at  the  same 
time,  her  own  child  having  been  kept  at  the  other  breast,  did  not  receive  it.  “The 
woman  that  so  nursed  this  child  had  a primary  sore  on  the  breast,  an  affection  of  the 
ibsorbent  glands,  and  an  eruption  over  certain  parts  of  the  body  similar  to  what  we 
would  regard  in  other  cases  as  secondary  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  child 
then  appearing  to  be  well,  was  put  to  a second  nurse,  who  had  also  a primary  sore  on 
the  breast,  and  eruptions  on  the  body ; she  became  pregnant,  and  five  weeks  after  deli- 
very her  infant  was  covered  over  from  top  to  toe  with  syphilitic  eruptions.”  (p.  783.) 
Whether  in  these  cases  the  nurse  be  infected  through  a sore  on  her  nipple,  or  merely 
by  the  application  of  the  poison  to  the  skin,  is  disputed.  Colles  doubts  whether  the 
child  can  infect  the  nurse  unless  she  have  ulceration  of  the  nipple.  Todd  mentions  (c) 
a very  remarkable  case  of  an  old  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age  who  spoon-fed  her 
grandchild,  which  was  infected  with  syphilis,  and  died  a fortnight  after  birth.  Three 
days  after  the  woman  had  a rash  on  the  arms  like  itch,  and  in  three  or  four  days  more 
ihe  had  excrescences  on  the  labia,  a few  elevated  blotches  on  her  breast  and  back,  and 
i deep  ulcer  in  each  tonsil.  This  woman  was  speedily  cured  by  the  mercui-ial  treatment. 

When  a child  is  born  dead,  and  has  been  so  for  some  time  previous,  its  putridity  pre- 
vents determination  from  its  appearance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  ; but  when  born 
ilive,  “the  child  appears  healthy  for  an  uncertain  period  (from  a fortnight  to  five  or 
ux  months)  after  birth.  The  first  distinct  symptom  usually  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
^cuhar  mode  of  breathing  through  the  nose,  known  by  nurses  as  the  smiMes,  (and 
lepending  on  tlie  nostrils  being  inflamed  and  stuffed  with  a thick  viscid  yellow  secre- 

(rt)  ArcliivesGrtifralesde  Mcdecine.  Ani:.,1840.  those  Affpctinro  nf  H...  • ,, 

( 6 On  the  Pathology  of  ihe.Human  pfuids*!  corsMted  i pri°l‘  “ sTph1u"“  & 

(r)  Surgical  Report,  containing  an  account  of  in  Dublin  Hospital  UepLts.voT.i”  p.^fjo  ’ ’ 
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tion)  ; at  the  commencement  this  is  attributed  to  cold,  and  seldom  attended  to  until  the  1 
eruption  appears.  In  the  interim,  however,  the  child’s  health  is  much  affected,  and  li 
Avithout  any  obvious  reason.  It  has  no  bowel  complaint,  and  is  not  undergoing  denti- 
tion,  hut  yet  Avastes  away,  and  is  feverish,  fretful,  and  pallid.  In  about  a fortnight  an  iii 
eruption  comes  out  rather  suddenly,  at  first  upon  the  lower  extremities  and  buttocks,  e! 
and  subsequently  upon  the  face  and  body  ; * * • first  in  the  form  of  copper-coloured  d: 
blotches,  about  the  size  of  a split  pea,  and  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  i. 
These  are,  in  a slight  degree,  moist  upon  the  surface,  and  in  situations  exposed  to  the  e I 
air  they  soon  become  scaly,  and  subsequently  are  converted  into  dark-yellowish  scabs. 
Where  portions  of  skin  are  naturally  in  contact,  as  between  the  buttocks,  in  the  wrinkles  » 
of  the  neck,  &c.,  scales  are  not  formed,  but  raised  condylomatous  sores.  As  the  disease  » i 
advances,  the  skin  in  the  intervals  of  the  scabs  becomes  throughout  of  a copper  colour,  . 
and  perpendicular  fissures  are  formed  in  the  lips,  giving  the  mouth  a very  peculiar  and  J 
characteristic  appearance,  which  cannot  be  verbally  described,  but  to  those  familiar  with  u 
the  disease,  is  in  itself  diagnostic  of  its  real  nature.  The  voice  at  this  period  becomes  » 
feeble  and  stridulous ; the  inside  of  the  mouth  often  covered  with  aphtha ; extreme  ■ 
emaciation  attends,  and,  if  medical  aid  be  not  afforded,  the  child  is  reduced  to  a state  of  f 
excessive  debility,  and  lies  covered  with  disgusting  scabs  and  ulcerations.”  (Ea'axson  \ 
and  Maunsell.)  In  addition  to  these,  Laavrence  mentions  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  » 
of  iritis  as  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  infants  ; and  that  sometimes  there  are  ulcers  pretty  . 
much  indurated,  that  is,  with  a superficial  edge,  and  rather  indurated  base,  about  the  • 
anus.  “ The  diaynosis  is  to  be  derived  partly  from  its  history,  but  in  investigating  this  • 
the  greatest  caution  is  required,  as  a hint  of  any  suspicion  upon  the  subject  might,  in  >. 
many  instances,  be  productive  of  the  most  unhappy  domestic  results.’*  ’*  ’*  The  snuffles  of  f 
syphilis  having  nothing  at  first  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  common  catarrh,  the 
disease  with  which  the  eruption  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  common  itch,  which  . 
in  the  delicate  skin  of  the  child  may  assume  a frightfully  severe  form.  It  is  to  be 
known  from  syphilis  by  its  pustular  character,  by  the  itchiness  Avhich  it  occasions,  and  1 
by  the  absence  of  the  copper  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  peculiar  fissured  appearance  of  ' 
the  mouth.  Itch  is  also  commonly  communicated  to  the  attendants.  * * * The  pTog-  • 
nosis  is  always  favourable  when  the  case  is  seen  early  and  properly  treated,  few  diseases  ^ 
being  more  under  the  influenee  of  medicine.  If  left  to  itself,  however.  Syphilis  infantum  i 
is  certainly  fatal. 

“ The  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple — mercury  being  always  required,  and,  when  i 
judiciously  exhibited,  seldom  failing  to  produce  a beneficial  effect.  * * * Administer  • ■ 
from  one  to  two  grains  of  hydragyrum  cum  cretd  two  or  three  times  a day  (according  to  ' 
the  age)  until  the  eruption  and  snuffles  disappear.  The  child  usually  fattens  under  ■ 
this  treatment ; and  salivation  is  never  produced,  at  least  we  have  never  seen  it,  in  a i 
child  under  three  years  of  age.  Should  the  mercury  affect  the  bowels,  which  some- 
times happens,  we  must  combine  with  each  dose  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  Dover’s  ■ 
powder,  or  of  the  powder  of  chalk  and  opium.  The  time  required  for  treatment  is  • 
from  six  weeks  to  two  or  three  months,  and  the  medicine  should  always  be  continued 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  every  symptom  has  disappeared ; even  when  this  precau- 
tion has  been  observed,  the  disease  may  return  and  the  mercurial  treatment  must  be 
again  and  again  resumed.”  Black  wash  or  dilute  citrine  ointment  may  be  applied  to 
the  sores,  and  when  they  become  indolent  they  may  be  stimulated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  Giving  mercury  to  the  nurse  so  as  indirectly  to  affect  the  child 
is  insufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  the  latter.  “ When  the  mother  is  suckling 
her  own  child  it  will  be  well  to  treat  her  with  alteratives,  as  for  example,  sarsaparilla; 
but  unless  she  labours  under  actual  syphilitic  symptoms  the  giAung  of  mercury  to  her 
.should  not  be  thought  of  until  the  child  is  weaned,  as  by  affecting  her  general  health 
it  would  be  likely  to  deteriorate  her  qualities  as  a nurse.”  (Ea'anson  and  Macnseu.) 
Some  practitioners  make  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  treating  syphilitic  infants  ; bat 
it  is  objected  to  both  by  Savediaub  and  Bacot  as  likely  to  disagree  and  produce  violent 
griping. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  one  very  important  question  may  be  here  adverted  to, 
namely,  whether  syphilis  can  be  communicated  by  co-habitation,  if  the  husband  la- 
bour only  under  secondary  symptoms.  Hey  is  of  opinion  that  the  wife  may  be  so 
infected,  although  he  is  not  able  to  state  any  positive  facts  supporting  it.  Lawrknck 
also  says  that  the  same  is  the  impression  on  his  mind  from  circumstances  that  have 
come  under  his  own  observation  ; and  Todd’s  case  of  the  grandmother  already  men- 
tioned might  be  brought  in  support  of  these  views,  as  in  her  case  as  well  as  in  ffi<^ 
of  married  people,  the  only  conceivable  way  of  the  infection  being  communicated  is, 
the  application  of  the  secretion  of  the  secondary  sores  to  the  surface  of  the  healthy 
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arty.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Hontek,  from  experiment,  asserted  that 
le  secretion  of  secondary  sores  is  not  infectious,  and  Ricobd  says  that  own  experi- 
lents  on  the  same  point  have  confirmed  Honter  s statement.  The  possibility  of  in- 
Mition  from  secondary  syphilis  would  therefore  seem  more  than  doubtful ; and  I am 
ither  disposed  to  believe,  that  in  cases  where  it  is  said  to  take  place,  that  the  male  patient 
urposely  deceives  his  medical  attendant  with  a false  history  of  his  ailment  or  of  the 
orrectness  of  his  moral  conduct  after  marriage,  than  that  two  so_  able  and  attentive  ob- 
?rvers  as  John  Hunter  and  Ricord  should  be  in  error.  ^ Be  this  however  as  it  may, 
le  consequences  to  the  female  and  her  children  are  so  distressing  and  so  serious,  that 
i ray  opinion  an  infected  person  ought  not  to  be  allowed  intercourse  with  his  wife  ; 
r should  at  least  be  warned  of  the  results  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some  able 
id  experienced  Surgeons,  might  by  possibility  accrue  from  such  intercourse. — J . F.  S.] 
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859.  The  immoderate  and  too  long  continued  use  of  mercury,  especially 
ith  improper  dietetic  treatment,  and  catching  cold,  produces  a peculiar 
chexy,  which  has  been  first  well  described  within  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
e Morbus  Mercurialis  (1),  Erethismus  Mercurialis  (2),  Erythema,  and 
'xanthema  Mercuriale,  &c. 

This  disease  has  various  stages,  and  appears, 

1.  As  an  eruption  which  generally  occurs  on  suddenly  catching  cold, 
firing  the  use  of  mercury  ; it  is  preceded  by  a feeling  of  great  debility, 
hpressive  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  horripilations, 
jllowed  by  increased  heat,  quick  pulse,  head-ache,  nausea,  and  thirst; 
jen  pale,  or  dusky-red  vesicles,  rarely  a purple-red  eruption  without 
#«icles,  or  similar  to  nettle-rash,  appear  most  commonly  first  on  the 
I 2x2 
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purse,  on  the  insides  of  the  thighs  or  fore-arms,  and  gra<iually  spread  over  ^ 
the  whole  body.  After  a shorter  or  longer  time,  the  cuticle  is  shed  in  thin  t 
whitish  scales ; but  if  tlie  ailment  be  left  to  itself,  a large  quantity  of  ve-'.*' 
sides  or  pustules  arise  which  contain  an  acrid,  stinking,  very  irritating*:' 
fluid,  and  on  their  bursting  more  or  loss  thick  crusts  are  formed  by  tlie  > 
drying  of  the  fluid  (3). 

2.  As  ulcers  in  the  throat  and  mouth  which  are  characterized,  not  merely  \ 
by  their  grayish-white  and  flabby  appearance,  but  also  by  their  whole  ex- 
ternal form,  which  is  more  easily  distinguishable  by  the  eye  than  to  be- 
described  by  words.  Pain  and  tension  arise  in  the  soft  palate,  and  in  the  •< 
tonsils,  with  heat  and  a peculiar  sensation  of  dragging  of  the  palate  towardgis 
the  hinder  part  of  the  nostrils ; much  excoriation  on  the  soft  palate,  the  '< 
uvula,  and  tonsils,  and  actual  ulcers,  having  the  appearance  of  whitish  dis-- ; 
coloured  spots,  especially  on  the  hinder  wall  of  the  pharynx  (4).  A peculiar  ■ 
characteristic  is  the  disposition  the  ulcer  shows  to  change  its  place.  Even  t 
true  syphilitic  sores  may,  by  the  too  long  continued  use  of  mercurj",  dege-? 
nerate  into  mercurial  sores.  As  the  disease  proceeds  the  pendulous  palate  is  n 
destroyed,  and  ozcena,  caries  of  the  nose-bones,  pains  in  the  bones,  (wanting, .. 
however,  the  nightly  exacerbation,)  enlargement  of  the  bones,  and  caries  t 
occur. 

Upon  the  varied  appearances  and  degrees  of  the  mercurial  cachexy,  see  the  before-,  . 
mentioned  excellent  Paper  of  Dietrich. 

[( 1 ) Carmichael  does  not  hold  with  the  notion  of  a mercurial  disease.  He  says - 
“ In  ascribing  those  symptoms  (mercurial  chancres,  ulcers,  pains,  &c.)  to  mercury,  we  . 
have  entirely  overlooked  this  obvious  circumstance,  that  that  medicine,  when  exhibited  . 
even  to  profusion  for  liver,  or  any  disease  which  is  not  venereal,  has  never  in  any  one  ^ 
instance  produced  those  results.  With  respect  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  mer-  i 
cury,  1 am  perfectly  willing  to  allow,  that  when  it  does  not  altogether  supersede  the 
actions  of  a morbid  poison,  it  may  so  far  alter  or  modify  its  symptoms,  as  to  change^  j 
in  a great  measure  the  appearance  and  natural  progress  of  the  disease;  but  this  is  >: 
essentially  different  from  an  admission,  that  the  remedy  will  produce  symptoms  which  •; 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  poison  itself.”  (p.  46.)  j | 

Lawrence  observes  : — “ Among  the  prejudicial  effects  of  mercury,  are  enumerateusli 
by  those  who  are  unfavourable  to  its  use,  eruptions,  iritis,  affections  of  the  nose,  affec-  5;; 
tions  of  the  bones,  and  affections  of  the  joints,  that  is,  a considerable  portion  of  those 
symptoms  which  we  know  are  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis.  It  has  been  contendedl  ''i 
by  those  who  in  modern  times  have  been  the  great  advocates  for  the  treatment  of  '5 
syphilis  without  mercury,  that  a great  portion  of  those  symptoms  ordinarily  described 
as  secondary,  are  really  owing  to  the  action  of  the  remedies  employed  to  counteract  the  1 
syphilis.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  all  these  symptoms  may  be  " 
produced  without  the  employment  of  mercury ; we  know  perfectly  well  that  each  of  t 
them  is  seen  in  individuals  who  have  taken  no  mercury  at  all.  We  have,  therefore, 
clear  evidence  that  all  these  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  disease.  We  have  not  the 
same  evidence  that  they  may  be  produced  on  the  contrary,  by  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury. Mercury  is  given  in  many  cases  besides  those  of  syphilis ; it  is  given  to  a very  ' 
considerable  extent  in  other  cases,  but  in  no  instance  where  it  is  given  in  other  dise**^ 
do  we  find  it  produce  eruptions  like  syphilitic  eruptions ; in  no  such  instance,  do  we  find  it 
produce  iritis,  swelling  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  bones,  or  of  the  periosteum.  The  effects  then, 
in  question  can  be  produced  by  pox  without  mercury,  but  we  have  not  the  same  evidence  | 
that  they  can  be  produced  by  mercury  without  pox ; now,  it  is  true,  that  mercury  and  pox 
acting  together  may  produce  a something  that  neither  would  produce  singly.  I 
readily  admit  that  tlie  injudicious  use  of  mercury ; that  the  employment  of  it  in  case*  « 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  used ; that  persevering  in  the  employment  of  it  in  cases  wfaw 
it  exerts  one  or  other  of  its  noxious  effects,  may  aggravate  the  symptoms,  may  tend  to 
produce  their  return  more,  readily  make  them  more  difficult  of  cure ; and  thu^ 
think,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  employment  of  mercury, 
such  circumstance.',  may  add  to  the  difficulties  which  may  attach  to  the  disease  its<*‘- 
I cannot,  however,  for  my  own  part,  see  any  evidence  that  mercury  is  capable  of  pt®" 
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ducing  those  effects  \rhieh  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  from  syphilitic  poisons  in 

cases  where  no  mercury  has  been  used.”  (pp.  731,  732.)  , . 

To  the  simie  etfect,  also,  Travers  (ft)  observes,  m speaking  of  syphilitic  cachexia 
“ Mercury,  it  may  be  said,  has  mucli  to  do  "with  the  production  of  this  cachexia ; as  an 
.aggravant,  I do  not  deny  this  to  be  frequently  the  case,  but  not  as  an  element,  (p.  87.) 

(2)  The  Erethismits  mercurialis,  as  it  was  named  by  John  Pearson,  dmers  irom 
either  of  the  two  forms  of  mercurial  affections  mentioned  by  Chethus,  as  from  it  results 
no  local  manifestations,  but  merely  disturbance,  severe  enough  indeed,  of  the  constitu- 
itional  powers.  Pearson’s  attention  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  this  formidable 
(Complaint,  by  having  “observed  tliat  in  almost  every  year  one,  and  sometimes  two 
; instances  of  sudden  death  occurred  among  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hospital ; 
that  these  accidents  could  not  be  traced  to  any  evident  cause,  and  that  the  subjects  were 
I commonly  men  who  had  nearly,  and  sometimes  entirely,  completed  their  mercurial 
i course.”  (p.  l.O-t.)  He  obtained  no  satisfactory  information  by  inquiring  of  his  col- 
, leagues  as  to  the  cause  of  these  fatal  cases ; but  after  having  given  “ a constant  and 
miuute  attention  to  the  operation  of  mercury  on  the  constitution  in  general,  as  well  as 
to  its  effects  on  the  disease  for  which  it  was  administered,  and  after  some  time  had 
fclapsed,  I ascertained,”  says  he,  “ that  these  sinister  events  were  to  be  ascribed  to  mer- 
cury acting  as  a poison  on  tlie  system,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a remedy, 
i and  that  its  deleterious  qualities  were  neither  in  proportion  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  nor  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  absorbed  into  the  body.  The  morbid 
■condition  of  the  system  which  supervenes  on  these  occasions  during  a mercurial  course, 
and  which  tends  to  a fatal  issue,  is  a state  which  I have  denominated  JErethismus  (b)  ; 
and  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of  strength,  a sense  of  anxiety  about  the 
■pracordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling  partial  or  uni- 
versal, a small,  quick,  and  sometimes  an  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a pale 
■contracted  countenance,  a sense  of  coldness,  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  nor  are  the 
vital  or  natural  functions  much  disordered.  [What  then  are  to  be  considered  the 

[Symptoms  just  mentioned j.  f.  s.]  When  these,  or  the  greater  part  of  these  symptoms 

are  present,  a sudden  and  violent  exertion  of  the  animal  power  will  sometimes  prove 
fatal ; for  instance,  walking  hastily  across  the  ward ; rising  up  suddenly  in  the  bed  to 
take  food  or  drink ; or  slightly  struggling  with  some  of  their  fellow  patients,  are  among 
(the  circumstances  which  have  commonly  preceded  the  sudden  death  of  those  alflicted 
■with  the  mercurial  erethismus.”  (p.  15.5-57.)  Bcrder  says(c): — “This  peculiar 
lirritation  may  arise  from  the  administration  of  mercury  in  any  form,  and  may  occur 
during  any  period  of  a mercurial  course,  though  most  commonly  at  its  commencement. 
-The  exact  circumstances  which  favour  its  occurrence  in  the  particular  individuals 
attacked  have  not  hitherto  been  ascertained.  While  resident  medical  oflBcer  of  the 
Lock  Hospital  he  has  seen  it  produced  by  the  inunction  of  a single  drachm  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  reproduced  in  the  same  individual  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  medi- 
cine for  a whole  mouth,  by  three  frictions,  each  consisting  of  only  one  drachm  of  the 
ointment.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  a full 
and  adequate  course  of  mercury  has  been  afterwards  borne  without  any  recurrence  of 
erethismus,  hy  the  very  persons  who  had  suffered  from  it  during  the  commencement  of 
Ithe  course.”  (p.  105.) 

The  seeming  rarity  of  this  disease,  even  “ in  public  institutions  where  the  atmosphere 
of  the  wards  was  actually  loaded  with  the  remedy,”  (mercury,)  “ would,”  as  Bacot  has 
very  justly  observed,  “be  a very  imperfect  mode  of  estimating  the  frequency  of  the 
•occurrence  of^  erethismus ; because  although  few  die,  very  many  persons  have  been 
affected  by  it  in  an  inferior  degree,  without,  in  fact,  being  at  all  aware  of  the  cause  of 
their  sufferings.”  (p.  272.)  To  this  I would,  however,  add,  that  this  violent  degree  of 
constitutional  disturbance  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen  even  in  hospitals,  not  only  because 
Itheir  syphilitic  wards  are  no  longer  polluted  by  a mercurial  atmosphere,  but  because 
Spgeons,  using  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  take  especial  care  to  suspend  or 
give  up  its  use,  when  the  constitutional  symptoms  show  that  the  mercury  is  beginning 
to  do  mischief,  and  if  persisted  in  would  excite  the  irritable  condition  above  described 

'The  relation  of  Dr.  Bateman’s  own  case  by  himself  (tf)  is  probably  the  best  account 
i ot  this  disease.  Being  the  subject  of  amaurosis,  he  rubbed  in  a drachm  of  strong  mer- 
I curial  ointment  nightly  ; on  the  seventh  day  his  gums  were  a little  tender,  and  he  had 
I -slight  lever  at  night ; on  the  eighth  he  was  languid  and  feverish,  and  the  gums  reddish 


(n)  A further  Inquiry  concerning  Constitutional 
Irritation,  &c.  London,  1835.  Hvo. 

S Principles  of  Surgery.  London,  1788.  8vo. 
Forbss,  Tweedie,  and  Conolly's  Cyclo- 


pa;dia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  ii. — article, 
ErethsmusMercuriatis. 

(d)  Notes  of  a Case  of  Mercurial  Erethism  : in 
Med.-Chir. Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  220. 
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aiul  spongy;  on  the  following  day  he  had  violent  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,!  | 
which  did  not  yield  to  laudanum  or  stimulants,  but  went  off  suddenly  in  the  afternoon-  « 
on  the  next  two  days  he  was  severely  griped  and  purged ; on  the  tenth  day,  the  mouth  i 4 
being  sore,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  circulation  continuing,  the  mercury  was  omitted,  1.  t 
hut  as  he  was  more  comfortable  on  the  following  day,  it  was  resumed,  but  the  palpita-  i 
tiou  returned,  and  continuing  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  mercury  was  abandoned.  During  i i 
the  whole  of  the  following  month  the  symptoms  of  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  of  i 
extreme  debility,  and  a strong  tendency  to  si/ncope,  accompanied  with  cough,  evidently  \ ] 
proceeding  from  a deranged  stomach,  and  attended  with  violent  retchings,  continued  to  ■. 
increase  in  severity,  and  his  condition  became  very  precarious.  No  solid  food  could  be  • 
taken  without  an  alarming  increase  of  the  feelings  of  oppression  and  faintness;  and  i t 
stimulants,  as  brandy  in  small  quantities,  ammonia,  and  ather,  were  principally  bene-  • 1 
ficial.  Among  the  most  curious  circumstances  of  this  case,  was  the  impossibility  of  f 
attaining  sleep  even  for  a very  short  period,  without  bringing  on  the  most  painful  seme  t j 
of  suffocation  and  distress,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  immediately  into  a > 
current  of  fresh  air.  These  attacks  were  so  violent,  and  recurred  so  frequently,  as  to 
entirely  banish  sleep.  He  recovered,  but  for  more  than  a twelvemonth  after,  complained  1 1 
of  a hurried  circulation,  want  of  strength,  and  lassitude.” 

Peauson  speaks  of  a Cachexia  si/philoidea,  of  which  he  says,  he  has  “ not  yet  attained  ; 
to  that  complete  and  satisfactory  knowledge  which  would  authorize  him  to  obtrude  a > 
publication  on  the  subject ; but,”  observes,  “ the  experience  I have  already  had  in  the  . 
treatment  of  that  multiform  disease,  has  taught  me  that  it  may  appear  under  the  follow- 
ing different  circumstances: — 1.  Where  the  syphilitic  virus  has  lately  existed  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  patient  has  employed  the  accustomed  course  of  mercury ; 2.  Where 
the  patient  has  been  repeatedly  diseased  with  si/philis,  and  has  used  several  courses  of  • 
mercury ; 3.  Where  a great  length  of  time,  from  three  to  twelve,  and  sometimes  twenty 
years,  has  elapsed  since  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  the  agency  of  the  disease  and 
its  remedy  ! ! 4.  After  the  gonorrhoea,  where  small  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  . 
used ; 5.  Where  no  venereal  complaints,  general  nor  local,  have  preceded  the  appear-  ■ 
ance  of  the  Cachexia  syphiloidea,  and  where  the  patient  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  ■ 
hazard  of  contracting  that  disease,  nor  has  laboured  under  complaints  requiring  the  aid 
of  mercury.”  (pp.  liv.,  v.)  This  is  all  he  says  upon  the  subject,  and  why  he  should 
prefer  applying  the  term  Cachexia  syphiloidea  to  Cachexia  mercurialis,  which  the  disorder  • 
undoubtedly  is,  does  not  appear  very  satisfactory.  No  more  reasonable  is  Bacot’s  per- 
sistance  in  using  the  same  title,  under  which  he  well  enumerates  the  symptoms  which 
occur  in  this  affection,  to  wit,  “ emaciation,  long-continued,  and  severe  nocturnal 
pains  and  enlargement  of  the  bones ; severe  and  extensive  ulcerations,  fever,  profuse 
perspiration,  followed  not  unfrequently  by  hectic  fever  and  death.  The  most  usual 
history  which  a case  of  this  kind  affords,  is  that  of  a patient,  who,  perhaps  for  some  » 
common  sore  of  no  great  extent  or  severity,  has  employed  mercury  until  his  health  has 
given  way,  and  until  symptoms  have  arisen  of  so  equivocal  a nature  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  original  disease  is  making  inroads  into  the  constitution ; it  is  under  this 
conviction  that  the  patient  either  devotes  himself  to  a fresh  course  of  mercury,  or  his 
Surgeon,  if  a decided  mercurialist,  advocates  the  same  plan ; from  that  moment  the 
disease  becomes  complicated ; bone  generally  becomes  affected,  fresh  attacks  of  noctumsl 
pains,  new  and  unobserved  forms  of  eruption  make  their  appearance,  and  are  all  referred 
to  the  original  poison,  until  perhaps  a severe  form  of  fever  is  excited,  or  some  local 
mischief  obliges  a discontinuance  of  the  treatment.  Then  it  is  that  the  patient  relies, 
the  constitution  appears  daily  to  acquire  strength ; but,  as  in  this  condition  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  osteopic  pains  to  be  renewed,  and  partial  relapses  to  take  place,  the 
fatal  misapprehension  is  again  renewed,  until  another  exhibition  of  mercui^  effectually 
overpowers  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  exhausting  influence 
of  the  remedy.”  (pp.  276,  77.)  . . . 

“ The  mercurial  cachexia,”  says  Traveks,  “ is  characterized  by  irritable  circula- 
tion, extreme  pallor  and  emaciation,  an  acute  and  rapid  hectic,  and  an  almost  invariable 
termination  in  phthisis,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  palate,  extensive  cicatrices,  erup- 
tions, or  ulcers  of  an  anomalous  character  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  large  cranial 
exfoliations  are  seen  in  combination  with  it.”  (p.  87.) 

(3)  This  disease  is  called  Eczema  rubrum  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  who  state  tMt 
it  “ is  not  exclusively  occasioned  by  mercury,  either  in  its  general  or  more  p®jb*“ 
attacks;  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  recur  in  the  '”^7 
vidual  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  without  any  obvious  or  adequate  cause.”  (p  2.>4d 
“ The  quantity  of  this  ichorous  discharge,”  say  these  distinguished  writers, 
considerable,  and  it  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  more  adhesive,  stiffening  the  hnt 
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which  absorbs  it,  and  which  thus  becomes  a new  source  of  irritation  ; it  emits  also  a 
Sy  feS  Xir  This  process  takes  place  in  the  successive  patches  of  the  eruption 
S the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  some toes  - a stote  of  painful 
excoriation,  with  deep  fissures  in  the  bends  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of 
the  trunk;  and  with  partial  scaly  incrustations  of  a yellowish  hue,  produced  by  the 
drying  of  die  humour,  by  which  also  the  irritation  is  augmented.  The  extreme  pain 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  die  body  upon  an  extensive  portion  of  such 
a raw  surface,  is  suflScient  to  give  rise  to  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  white  tonme, 
but  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  sensoriurn  commune  are  not  evidently  dis- 
turbed by  this  disease.  The  duration  of  this  excoriation  and  discharge  is  uncertain 
and  irregular ; when  only  a small  part  of  the  body  is  affected  it  may  terminate  in  ten 
lays,  but  when  the  disorder  has  been  universal,  the  patient  seldom  completely  recovers 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  is  often  afflicted  to  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks.  By  so 
severe  an  inflammation  the  whole  epidermis  is  destroyed  in  its  organization  ; and  when 
the  discharge  ceases  it  lies  loose,  assuming  a pale  brown  colour,  which  changes  almost 
to  black  before  it  falls  off  in  large  flakes.  As  in  other  superficial  inflammations,  how- 
ever, the  new  red  cuticle  that  is  left  is  liable  to  desquamate  again,  even  to  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  but  in  smaller  branny  scales  of  a white  colour,  and  a roughness  sometimes 
remains  for  a considerable  period,  like  a slight  degree  of  psoriasis.  In  some  instances, 
:«ot  only  the  cuticle  but  the  hair  and  nails  are  also  observed  to  fall  off;  and  the  latter, 
when  renewed,  are  incurvated,  thickened,  and  furrowed,  as  in  lepra.”  (pp.  255,  56.) 

Carmichael  mentions  that  he  “ knew  a gentleman  who  was  always  attacked  by 
this  eruption  when  he  took  but  a single  grain  of  calomel,  and  also  an  instance  of  the 
disease  being  produced  by  the  application  of  the  black  mercurial  wash  to  a venereal 


I ulcer.”  fp.  326.) 

“ Although  the  Eczema  mercuriale  is  produced  by  the  action  of  mercury,  yet  the  dis- 
ease is  not  always  exasperated  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  it ; for  in  some  particular 
cases,  ‘ where,’  says  Pearson,  ‘ I judged  it  to  be  of  great  moment  to  continue  the 
: mercurial  frictions,  the  eruption  neither  spread  universally,  nor  was  it  materially 
increased,  although  the  patients  were  not  relieved  from  it  till  mercury  was  discon- 
tinued.’” (p.  173) 

(4)  Bacot  says : — “ The  character  of  the  mercurial  ulceration  of  the  throat  is  that  of 
an  aphthous  superficial  sore,  surrounded  with  a general  blush  of  inflammation.  The 
tonsils  are  the  usual  seats  of  the  ulceration,  and  they  are  sometimes  also  met  with  on 
the  velum  pendulum  palati.  Occasionally  there  is  much  stiffness  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  without  the  appearance  of  any  breach  of  surface  at  all.  Now,  independ- 
ently of  the  mere  appearance  of  the  sore,  these  symptoms  will  always  be  found  in 
connexion  with,  or  almost  immediately  following  the  use  of  the  remedy — that  is  to 

Isay,  that  when  towards  the  termination  of  a mercurial  course,  whether  the  effects  of 
the  mineral  have  been  such  as  might  have  been  wished  for  and  expected  or  not,  if  the 
patient  begins  to  complain  of  pain  or  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  upon  examination 
the  tonsils  are  found  either  studded  with  small  ulcers  or  affected  with  only  one  larger 
superficial  sore,  the  patient  being  himself  not  quite  free  from  fever,  with  disturbed  rest 
and  feelings  of  general  discomfort,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  this 
disease  is  the  result  of  mercurial  action.  The  same  symptoms  making  their  approach 
within  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  mercury  has  been  discontinued,  will  also  admit  of 
the  same  explanation,  and  more  especially  if  our  patient,  after  having  been  confined  to 
the  house,  or  nearly  so,  during  his  cure,  has  been  exposed  to  sudden  or  severe  transitions 
of  temperature.”  (pp.  265,  66.)] 

860.  The  character  of  the  mercurial  disease  is  diminished  cohesion 
and  atony  ; it  is  a cachexy  similar  to  the  scorbutic.  The  means  recom- 
mended  for  it  are,  leaving  off  the  mercury,  the  employment  of  warm  and 
i strengthening  dietetic  treatment,  sarsaparilla,  saponaria,  smilax  china:, 
^ dulcamara,  hardana,  guiaiacum,  mineral  acids  in  connexion  with  wood- 
I drinks,  the  tinct.  arom.  acida, — sulphurico-acida  in  decoction  of  fine  buds 
i or  malt;  mild,  strengthening,  and  astringent  remedies,  bark,  cascarilla, 

Ifolza  aurantiorum  and^yh/.  ilicts  aguijclii  m decoction  or  infusion  ; subse- 
cpiently,  steel.  In  the  mercurial  disease,  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  liver  usually  occurs,  against  which  the  laxative  extracts,  and  es- 
pecially the  extract,  chelid.  mgj.,  recommended  by  the  English  practitioners, 
in  connexion  with  soda  and  the  like,  are  of  considerable  service  (1). 
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For  the  local  treatment,  penciling  the  ulcers  with  muriatic  acid,  and  il| 
gargles  of  hemlock  and  honey  ; in  the  eruptions  on  the  skin,  sometimes  anti- 
monial,  sometimes  guiaicum  preparations,  liq.  sapon.  stihiati,  tinct.  guiuic. I 
ammon. ; in  pains  of  tlie  bones,  bark,  opium,  and  aromatic  baths.  Struve’s  ' j 
hunger-cure  has  been  recommended  as  a most  important  remedy,  as  also  the  - 4 
use  of  sulphur  and  ferruginous  baths.  If  after  the  removal  of  tliis  cachexy  i 
syphilis  still  exist,  the  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  witli  wood-drinks,  is  . j 
very  efficient.  Although  it  is  characteristic  of  tlie  mercurial  disease,  tliat  : j 
it  becomes  worse  under  the  use  of  mercury,  and  altliough  this  disease-  i 
arises  by  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury,  without  syphilis  being  present,  . * 
for  instance,  from  the  operation  of  mercurial  vapour,  and  so  on  ; yet,  how-  j 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  it  frequently  is  only  the  con-  : 

sequence  of  immoderate  and  improper  mercurial  treatment,  of  a repeated  ( 

suppression  of  the  syphilitic  disease,  which  Iiowever  continues  only  under  . • 
an  altered  form  ; a methodical  suitable  mercurial  treatment  is  therefore  ■ 
capable  of  curing  both  the  mercurial  disease  and  the  syphilis.  From  my 
own  experience,  I must  give  the  preference  to  Zittmann’s  decoction  be-  ; 
fore  all  other  treatment  (a). 

ScHMAXz  has,  in  electrifying  patients,  in  whom  it  could  not  be  made  out,  which  was  to  ; 
be  considered  the  consequence  of  s_i/philis,  or  which  of  the  immoderate  and  improper  use 
of  mercury,  observed  salivation  occur  without  further  employment  of  mercury,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  severe  mercurial  fever  and  profuse  sweating  came  on  at  the  fifteenth 
day.  He  administered  the  electric  aura  to  the  patient  either  by  a dome  placed  on  his 
head,  or  put  the  chain  into  his  hand,  and  continued  the  electric  stream  at  first  only  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Therewith  also  he  gave  water-gruel,  with  medicine  twice  a day ; 
took  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  to  preserve  the  warm  temperature  of  the 
chamber,  which  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  leave  (6). 

[(1)  “ To  prevent  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  diseased  state  ( Erethismus  mer- 
curialis)  the  patient  ought  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mercury,”  says  John  Peabson; 

“ nor  is  this  rule  to  be  deviated  from,  whatever  may  be  the  stage,  or  extent,  or  violence 
of  the  venereal  symptoms ; the  impending  destruction  of  the  patient  forms  an  argument 
paramount  to  all  others.  * * * The  patient  must  be  expressly  directed  to  expose 
himself  freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a manner  as  shall  be  attended  with  the 
least  fatigue.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sit  in  a room  with  the  windows  open  ; he  must 
be  taken  into  a garden  or  a field,  and  live  as  mnch  as  possible  in  the  open  air  until  the 
befo rementioned  symptoms  be  considerably  abated.  The  good  efiect  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  conjoined  with  a generous  course  of  diet,  will  be  soon  manifested ; and  I 
have  frequently  seen  patients  so  far  recovered  in  the  space  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
that  they  could  safely  resume  the  use  of  mercury,  and,  what  may  appear  remarkable, 
they  can  very  often  employ  that  specific  efficiently  afterwards  without  suffering  any  in- 
convenience. * * * In  the  early  stage  the  farther  progress  of  mercurial  erethismus 
may  be  frequently  prevented  by  giving  the  camphor  mixture,  with  large  doses  of 
volatile  alkali,  at  the  same  time  suspending  the  use  of  mercury.”  (p.  157-159.) 

“ As  a general  rule,”  in  Eczema  mercuriale,  says  Peabson,  “ I would  premise  that  the 
administration  of  mercury  must  be  discontinued  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion. The  Eczema  mercuriale  certainly  admits  of  a natural  cure,  not  only  when  it  affects 
the  body  partially,  but  when  it  is  universal ; yet,  although  the  troublesome  symptoms 
which  arise  may  be  relieved  by  their  proper  remedies,  I am  doubtful  whether  any  plan 
of  treatment  has  the  power  of  interrupting  its  regular  course,  or  abridging  its  duration. 

I have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  of  the  inefficiency  of  any  medical  aid  in  cunng 
the  disease,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  by  observing  that  under  all  the  vanous 
modes  of  treatment  which  I employed,  this  disease,  like  some  of  the  exanthemata,  pur- 
sued its  usual  mode  of  progress,  without  undergoing  any  apparent  change,  either  in 
the  number  of  its  essential  symptoms,  or  in  the  comparative  mildness  and  continuance 

of  them.”  (pp.  176,  177.)  Peabson,  however,  thinks  the  patient  m^  derive  advantage 

from  medical  treatment,  so  that  his  general  health  should  not  suffer  materia,l  or  p^ 
manent  injury ; and  recommends  antimonial  powder  aud  saline  draughts,  or  liquor 


(o)  Wedkmeieb,  above  cited. 

(5)  Fkobiep's  Notizen,  1826,  Oct.,  p.  207.— Hecken’s  lit.  Annalen,  Mai,  1827,  p.  10/. 
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acetated  ammonia  at  the  onset,  ..-ith  gentle  purging,  and  opium  to  allay  irritation 
either  with  camphor  or  Hoffman’s  anodyne  (spir.  ceih.  sulph.  comp.) ; and  when  the 
discharge  is  no  longer  ichorous,  and  the  tumefaction  is  subsiding,  sarsaparilla  with 

P-=e»ding  fl-om  constitutional  irritation  or  »ld  taKon 
upon  mercury  must,”  says  Bacot,  “be  effected  by  purging,  by  antimonials^by  ^ab- 
stinent diet,  is  far  as  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  are  concerned.  * When 
all  febrile  heat  is  removed,  the  bark  or  sarsaparilla  will  be  found  of  great  efficacy  in 

restoring  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  and  expediting  the  healing  of  the  sore.  (p.  2 6.}J 

The  subjects  gumniata  and  nodes  are  considered  under  Exostoses. 
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A.— OF  CARIES. 

( Caries,  Lab  ; Knochenfrass,  Beinfaule,  Germ. ; Carie,  Fr.) 

861.  Caries  consist  in  a diseased  change  of  the  substance  of  bone,  ana- 
lagous  to  ulcers  in  soft  parts  (1).  If  the  diseased  bone  be  bared  of  the  soft 
parts  covering  it,  it  is  found  to  be  brownish,  often  blackish,  its  surface 
rough  and  uneven,  yielding,  worm-eaten  and  destroyed  to  a considerable 
extent ; the  bony  layers  are  fragile,  may  be  easily  penetrated  with  a silver 
probe,  and  a grayish  brownish  or  blackish  ichor  escapes,  which  gives  out 
a filthy  and  peculiar  smell ; the  bony  layers  are  frequently  loosened,  and 
spongy  or  fleshy  growths  {^Caries  fungosa^  spring  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  (2). 
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[(1)  “ Tlie  term  caries,”  says  Lawuknce,  “ docs  not  apply  to  all  the  circumstance* 
under  which  ulceration  of  a bone  takes  place.  When  a portion  of  a bone  dies,  tliat  part  b 
separated  from  the  sound  portion  by  a process  of  ulceration  ; but  that  ulceration  doe* 
not  come  under  the  denomination  of  caries.  Ulceration  of  bone,  in'  fact,  like  tliat 
of  the  soft  parts,  is  various  in  its  nature.  There  is  a healthy  ulceration  in  soft 
parts,  enabling  them  to  repair  injuries;  and  there  is  a similar  ulceration  in  bone. 
Now  to  that  healing  kind  of  ulceration  we  do  not  give  the  term  caries;  but  we  apply 
the  term  caries  of  the  bone  to  an  unhealthy  species  of  ulceration,  an  ulceration  which 
is  not  of  a salutary  but  of  a destructive  nature.  This  kind  of  ulceration,  like  the 
morbid  ulceration  of  soft  parts,  is  preceded  by  inflammation;  the  bone  first  inflames 
and  then  ulcerates,  just  as  you  observe  in  the  case  of  a sore  leg,  where  the  skin  inflames 
first  and  then  proceeds  into  a state  of  ulceration.  This  state,  too,  is  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  matter,  in  which  respect  caries,  or  the  ulceration  of  a bone,  b analo- 
gous to  the  same  process  in  the  soft  structures  of  the  body.  Such,  then,  b the  sense  in 
which  we  employ  the  term  caries ; it  is  a morbid  ulceration  of  the  bone,  preceded  by 
inflammation,  and  attended  with  some  kind  of  suppuration  or  formation  of  matter.” 
(p.  356.) 

(2)  As  Miescher  states,  “ Granulations  are  not  entirely  deficient,  inasmuch  as  every 
bony  surface,  affected  with  caries,  is  covered  with  a certain  soft  substance,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growing  granulations  in  healthy  suppuration  ; but  they  are  of  a bad  kind, 
of  livid  colour,  and  when  touched  bleed  easily  ; mostly  they  are  scanty,  but  sometimes 
so  luxuriate  in  a kind  of  fungus,  that  the  roughness  of  the  bone  itself  can  be  scarcely,  or 
not  at  all,  examined.  Of  whatever  kind  they  be,  they  never  go  on  to  scar,  but  having 
been  produced  by  humours,  the  commixture  of  which  has  been  corrupted  by  general 
disease,  and  acquiring  their  life  from  that  part  of  the  body  of  which  ib  own  life  has 
been  altered  by  disease,  they  have  an  organic  structure  but  little  perfect,  and  only  enjoy  a 
short  existence,  in  consequence  of  which  they  soon  die,  and  together  with  them  also 
larger  or  smaller  particles  of  the  bone  itself.  Under  them  new  granulations  sprout  up, 
but  unless  the  existing  disease  be  got  rid  of,  are  not  better  than  the  former,  and  die  also 
in  a short  time  ; and  thus,  with  the  caries  always  creeping  further,  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation elsewhere  of  its  own  nature  producing  new  substance,  here  seems  to  run  on 
to  nothing  but  a sort  of  destructive  process.  But  nevertheless  even  in  caries  it  appears 
nature  provides,  that  new  organic  substance  should  be  produced  from  the  growing  gra- 
nulations, which  although  of  scanty  and  of  bad  character,  are  never  entirely  deficient 
Indeed  this  is  often  proved  even  by  the  formation  of  new  bony  substance ; for  dyscrasic 
inflammations  as  they  are  called,  and  especially  the  syphilitic,  not  unfrequently,  from  the 
very  first,  produce  new  formations,  from  which  we  know  that  exostoses  are  mostly  first 
produced ; but  the  very  carious  surface  is  sometimes  studded  with  new  bony,  spiny, 
spongy  formations,  which  as  Clocquet  observes,  ‘ are  analagous  to  the  fungous  flesh 
springing  up  in  soft  parts.’  The  surrounding  periosteum  is  swollen,  and  between  it 
and  the  bone  itself  new  bony  matter  is  poured  out,  and  often  forms  large  exostoses.” 
(p.  209-10.) 

“ The  distinguishing  character  of  caries,”  observes  Syme,  “ is  the  same  as  that  of  can- 
cerous ulcers  in  the  soft  parts,  viz.,  obstinacy  of  action.  * * * The  disease  has,  for  the 
most  part,  remissions  more  or  less  complete,  and  of  considerable  duration,  in  which  the 
pain  and  discharge  nearly  or  altogether  cease  and  the  ulcer  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of 
healing,  or  actually  becomes  covered  with  a thin  soft  cicatrix.  But  these  amendments 
are  only  partially  and  temporary,  being  always  followed  by  relapse,  and  there  is  no 
natural  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  except  the  life  of  the  jwtient,  who,  after 
months,  or  even  many  years  of  suffering,  becomes  finally  exhausted,  either  by  the 
itself  or  some  other  disorder  which  the  irritation  produced  by  the  caries  has  excited. 

u w. 

“ The  diseased  part,”  observes  Mayo,  “ often  neither  can  recover  itself,  nor  be  ab- 
sorbed ; neither  does  it  become  necrosed.  Left  to  itself,  the  caries  would  continue  year 
after  year,  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  gradually  invading  the  adjawnt 
sound  bone  and  finally  threatening  with  destruction  the  neighbouring  joint  It  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  tell  whether  an  inflammatory  enlargement  of  bone  is  abscess,  or 
caries,  or  necrosis.”  (p.  38.)] 

862.  These  clianges  of  the  bone  are  always  dependent  on  previous  in- 
flammation, which  lias  its  seat  either  in  tlie  periosteum  and  outer  layers  of 
the  bone,  or  in  tlie  medullary  membrane,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bone. 
The  formation  of  a bony  ulcer  is  therefore  always  preceded  by  dull, 
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deep-seated,  frequently  very  severe,  wide-spreading  pain,  with  swelling, 
not  very  great  bit  sloiv,  over  which  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  no  changed 
After  a shorter  or  longer  time  a swelling  dependent  on  the  collection  of 
iiuriform  fluid  takes  place,  sometimes  on  tlie  very  seat  of  the  diseased  bone, 
sometimes  at  a distance  from  it,  which,  if  the  bone  be  covered  with  few 
soft  parts,  seems  conneeted  with  it,  and  is  surrounded  at  its  base  with  a 
hard  edge.  If  this  swelling  be  opened,  an  ill-conditioned  vanously-co- 
loured  ichor  is  discharged,  which  sometimes  has  a very  bad  smell.  It  the 
destruction  be  great,  hectic  fever  sometimes  occurs.  If  the  inflammation 
liave  begun  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  it  is  often  thereby  changed  par- 
tially, or  throughout  its  whole  extent,  into  a spongy,  wide-spreading  mass 
accompanied  with  severe  pains  which  increase  especially  as  the  patient  warms 
in  bed  ; the  neighbouring  soft  parts  are  also  much  expanded,  and  finally 
fistulous  sores  arise  (^Spina  ventosa,  Caries  centralis,  PcBdarthroce,  Lat. ; 
Winddorn,  Germ.). 

Besides  these  appearances  the  diagnosis  is  specially  determined  by  exami- 
nation with  the  probe,  in  which  the  bone  is  found  rough  and  variously 
changed  ; further,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ulcerated  openings  in  the 
soft  parts,  which  have  a shrivelled  appearanee,  are  contracted,  and  callous, 
or  have  their  circumference  surrounded  with  fungous  excrescences.  The 
silver  probes  employed  in  examining  carious  ulcers  are  frequently  black- 
ened ; this,  however,  is  no  very  definite  sign,  as  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
impure  and  ill-conditioned  pus.  The  patient  usually  feels  deep-seated  pain. 

[“  In  considering  the  primary  attack  of  bone  by  caries,  the  question,”  says  Miescher, 
“ arises,  in  what  way  is  the  bony  substance  in  this  disease  destroyed  ? how  is  it  that  sup- 
puration, naturally  producing  a new  substance,  should  in  this  case  deviate  into  a destruc- 
tive process  ? Comparison  of  caries  with  ulcers  in  soft  parts  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject,  nor  is  it  more  set  forth  in  them,  how  organic  subtance  is  destroyed  by  ulceration. 
* * * Doubtless  ulceration  of  bones  or  caries,  is  most  suitable  for  clearing  up  this 
ambiguous  question,  because  this  tissue,  abounding  in  earthy  parts,  even  when  deprived 
of  life,  for  a long  while  resists  chemical  decomposition,  and  then  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  pus  or  adhering  to  the  very  surface  of  the  ulcer.  We  see  it  asserted  in  the  works  of  not 
few  writers,  that  in  a carious  ulcer  the  pus  may  be  perceived  to  be  as  it  were  sandy  to 
the  touch,  and  containing  bony  particles  oftentimes  pretty  apparent,  and  that  if  a probe 
cannot  be  used  to  the  affected  bone,  that  this  alone  certainly  indicates  caries.  But 
nothing  final  can  be  obtained  on  this  very  point,  as  no  one  speaks  distinctly  upon  the 
question.  For  what  Hisily  (a)  contends  for,  that  the  surface  of  the  bone  always  dies,  is 
not  sufficiently  confirmed  by  argument.  And  the  same  may  be  observed  as  to  Bell’s 
statement,  that  in  caries  there  is  often  no  exfoliation  ; and  who  has  even  described  that 
peculiar  form  of  it  which  he  calls  phagedenic,  which  spreads  most  rapidly  on  every 
side,  without  any  exfoliation,  and  merely  by  the  violently  excited  action  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.”  (p.  210-12.)  In  the  instances  of  caries  in  different  bones  examined  by 
Miescher,  he  says : — “ In  all  these,  minute  bony  plates  were  discovered  dead,  and  more 
or  less  separated ; some  entirely  separated  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  beneath 
them  was  a soft  substance,  consisting  of  numerous  vessels,  overspread  with  bone,  as  is 
constantly  observed  in  a separated  necrotic  bone ; some  still  adhered  to  this  soft  sub- 
stance by  some  tougher  filaments ; in  others  the  separation  had  proceeded  less  far,  so 
that  more  or  less  still  adhered  to  the  bone  itself.  These  dead  plates  were  not  only  found 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  but  more  frequently  at  that  part  where  the  ulcer 
penetrated  more  deeply,  and  their  irregular  surface  appeared  here  and  there  covered 
with  mucous  dirty  matter,  which  probably  was  produced  by  the  decomposed  soft  sub- 
stance. Elsewhere,  this  soft  substance  only  was  observed ; in  which  places  the  dead 
parte  seem  to  have  flowed  off  with  the  pus.  The  whole  surface  therefore  attacked  with 
canes  presented  various  stages  of  separation  of  the  dead  plates,  by  which  the  roughness 
felt  a probe,  was  easily  explained  as  well  as  the  corroded  appearance  of  the 
softened  bone,  which  although  less  wnspicuous,  is  discovered  after  ihe  separation  of 
large  pieces  of  bone.  From  the  review  of  these  circumstances  and  of  those  connected 

(a)  Uber  den  Brand  der  liarten  und  weichen  Thoile.  Goett.,  1800,  p.  96. 
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with  simple  suppuration  of  bone,  Miksciikk  concludes,  that  “ the  organic  matter  in  caries 
is  destroyed  by  iiecrosis,  and  that  caries  might  very  properly  be  named  ‘ necrosis  in 
particles,’  as  the  very  able  and  experienced  Rust  had  called  it  in  his  Lectures.  It  ap- 
pears that  dead  and  separated  bony  particles  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  carious  ulcer ; 
for  when  that  destructive  process  exists,  ulceration  proceeds  no  further,  but  it  is  only  oc- 
cupied in  secreting  sanious  pus  and  producing  granulations  of  a bad  character,  the  |)re- 
viously  dead  particles  having  separated,  and  been  thrown  out  with  the  pus,  and  no  more 
make  their  appearance.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
dead  parts  are  separated  and  what  destroyed  by  caries,  but  that  in  the  destruction  of  the 
organic  tissue  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  more  active  absorption  as  fitted  for  sepa- 
rating the  dead  parts.”  (212-13.) 

“ When  a carious  bone  has  been  macerated,  the  diseased  part,”  remarks  Svme,  “ ig 
found  excavated  and  rough,  the  cancellated  structure  being  remarkably  spicular,  white 
and  brittle,  so  as  to  resemble  a spongy  bone  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  surface  thus  affected,  is  often  of  considerable  extent,  though  frequently  very 
small,  even  in  cases  of  old  standing ; but  the  disease  seldom  reaches  to  a considerable 
depth.  The  field  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  primary  inflammation, 
and  after  being  thus  established,  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become  larger.  Around 
the  carious  part  there  is  always  an  effusion  of  new  osseous  matter,  in  the  form  of  warts 
or  tubercles,  extending  to  a considerable  distance,  and  greatly  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  bone.  This  new  mass,  which  is  no  doubt  produced  in  consequence  of  the  irri- 
tation of  the  disease,  like  that  formed  to  re-unite  fractures,  and  supply  the  place  of  ex- 
foliations, is  characterized  by  compactness  and  smoothness  when  minutely  examined, 
though  on  superficial  inspection  it  appears  rough  and  porous.  The  pores  are  apertures 
for  the  transmission  of  blood  vessels,  but  their  form  is  circular,  and  their  edges  rounded 
off,  so  that  sharp  edges  cannot  anywhere  be  perceived.  The  newly  effused  bone  may 
thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  diseased  part,  to  the  irritation  of  which  it  owes 
its  origin.”  (p.  170-71.)] 

863.  All  injuries,  producing  inflammation  of  bone  which  ends  in  ulcera- 
tion may  be  considered  as  causes  of  caries  ( 1 ).  They  are  either  external  or 
internal ; to  the  former  belong  external  hurts,  kicks,  blows,  wounds,  tearing 
of  the  periosteum,  fractured  bones,  continued  pressure,  suppuration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bone  ; exposure  of  the  latter,  especially  if  the  air 
be  freely  admitted  or  the  treatment  have  been  improper.  The  internal 
causes  are  especially,  scrofula,  syphilis,  scurvy,  rickets,  gout,  rheumatism, 
suppression  of  customary  discharges,  metastasis  after  previous  active  or 
chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin  (2).  Ordinarily  from  the  external  causes 
rather  the  superficial,  and  from  the  internal  rather  parenchyma  or 
internal  substance  of  the  bone  is  affected.  Caries  most  commonly  occurs 
in  the  soft  spongy  bones. 

As  regards  the  distinction  of  bony  ulcers  from  suppurating  wounds  of  Iwne,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  bone,  what  has  been  already  said  {par.  74G)  of  the  distinction  of  ulcers, 
especially  from  abscesses,  here  applies. 

Delpech  (a)  believes  that  the  diseased  changes  which  syphilis  produces  in  bones 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  caries,  as  therein  the  bones  sufier  little  from  change  in 
their  structure,  but  rather  become  necrotic.  Although  this  is  commonly  the  case,  as 
already  mentioned,  {par.  823,)  yet  is  it,  however  an  opinion,  which  cannot  in  general 

be  assented  to.  • . i.-  i. 

[(1)  “ In  caries,”  says  Mayo,  “ absorption  is  preceded  by  a change  in  the  bone,  which 
(with  very  few  and  doubtful  exceptions)  has  a well-marked  inflammatory  character. 
The  same  condition  exists  during  the  process  of  the  absorption.  There  is  further 
present  an  imperfect  restorative  action,  which  is  shown  in  the  more  or  less  partial 
growth  of  unwholesome  granulations  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  Of  these  change 
the  inflamed  condition  of  the  bone  is  the  primary  and  most  important ; the  absorption  is 
secondary  and  accidental.”  (p.  36.) 

(2)  Miescher  points  out  the  seat  of  the  various  kinds  of  caries  from  internal  cau^ 
as  follows “ Scrofulous  caries,  for  the  most  part,  attacks  the  spongy  texture,  as  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra:,  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  and  the  joint-ends  of  tlie  long  bon« ; 
beginning  in  the  previously  formed  internal  tubercles  of  which,  it  excites  in  them  in- 
fo) Chirurgie  Clinique  de  Montpellier.  Paris  et  Montpellier,  1823,  p.  4o4. 
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flammation  and  swelling,  and  afterwards  attacks  the  soft  parts  whWi^ 
inent  of  the  disease,  were  almost,  or  entirely  free  from  it.  The  scrofulous  differs  espe- 
cially from  rheumatic  caries,  which  is  also  situated  in  the  joint  ends,  but  arises  from 
iuflamniatiou  of  the  soft  parts,  the  ligaments  and  synovial  niembrane,  and  thence  some- 
times seizes  on  the  artiLlar  surface  itself.  'Hie  arthritic  no  less  prefers  the  region 
of  the  joints,  but  attacks  the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  having  been  mostly  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  exostoses.  In  general,  arthritic  concretions  are  observed  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  syphilitic  caries  seems  to  he,  next  to  the  scrofulous,  most 
frequent,  but  contrariwise,  almost  only  resides  in  the  compact  s^stance  of  the  bone ; 
and  then  the  scorbutic.  These  are  especially  distinguished,  in  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  former  is  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  exostoses,  and  that  these  exostoses  are 
the  seat  of  ulceration ; whilst  in  the  latter,  but  very  rarely  do  exostoses  appear, 
(p.  21(5.)] 


864.  Tlie  progtiosis  deperuis  on  the  constitution,  age,  and  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  on  tlie  causes  which  have  produced  the  caries,  and  on  its 
seat.  The  prognosis  is  most  unsatisfactory  in  ve^  great  general  and  es- 

I pecially  in  scrofulous  ailment,  and  if  the  caries  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a joint.  If  the  hectic  fever  have  exhausted  the  powers  of  the  patient, 
i the  removal  of  the  limb  is  often  the  only  remedy.  But  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  young  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  nature 
effects  the  cure  by  her  own  powers,  and  in  the  following  manner: — the 
air  being  kept  from  the  diseased  bone  by  the  contraction  of  the  fungous 
edges  of  the  aperture  of  the  ulcer,  it  either  dies  completely  and  is  thrown 
off  with  suppuration  as  a granular  powder,  or  in  flakes,  or  in  its  whole 
tlilckness  {Exfolialio  sensibilis)  ; or  it  is  removed  by  absorption,  {Exfo- 
liatio  insensibilis,')  whilst  at  the  same  time  granulations  arise  from  the 
bone,  the  suppuration  improves  and  diminishes,  and  the  external  ulcer 
gradually  closes. 

865.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  caries,  its  causes  must  be  first  coun- 
teracted ; the  suitable  mode  of  cure  must  be  directed  against  scrofula, 

' syphilis,  rickets,  gout,  and  so  on,  and  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  patient’s  powers,  which  are  to  be  supported  by  proper  remedies, 
and  especially  by  good  nourishing  diet,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  good  air. 

866.  The  local  treatment  of  the  ulcers  requires  great  cleanliness  in 
dressing  ; the  carious  part  must  be  defended  from  the  approach  of  the  air, 
and  the  free  escape  of  the  ichor  must  be  provided  for.  To  this  end,  if  the 
situation  of  the  ulcer  in  the  soft  parts  do  not  permit  the  ready  escape  of 
the  ichor,  enlargement  of  the  ulcerated  opening  is  frequently  needed. 
In  other  respects  the  local  treatment  agrees  entirely  with  that  generally 
applied  to  ulcers.  The  openings  of  the  sores  are  to  be  covered  super- 
ficially with  lint,  all  stuffing  and  introduction  of  tents  are  to  be  avoided, 
moist  warm  applications  of  chamomile  or  other  aromatic  vegetables  are  to 
be  used,  rubbing  in  of  volatile  salves  or  spirituous  fluids  on  the  neigh- 
qouring  parts,  and  the  use  of  general  or  local  aromatic  baths.  In  inflamma- 
tory affections,  leeches  should  be  applied  around  ; gray  mercurial  ointment 

I rubbed  in,  and  softening  applications  made.  By  this  treatment  it  is  ex- 

H pected  that  the  vitality  of  the  diseased  bone  may  be  changed,  and  that 

. it  should  exfoliate  imperceptibly  or  perceptibly ; and  in  the  latter  case,  pro- 
J vision  must  be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  separated  portion  of  bone 

I Tliis  mode  of  treatment  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  injections  of  warni 

t water,  of  slightly  astringent  decoctions,  or  aromatic  vegetables,  as  chamo- 
j miles,  oak,  chestnut,  or  Peruvian  bark,  or  green  walnut  shells:  of  dilute 
i phcisphonc  acid  of  a weak  solution  of  sublimate,  of  lime  water,  kreosote 
J and  so  on  ; or  if  the  secretion  of  the  ichor  be  copious  and  stinking,  some 
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sliglit  aromatic  remedy  must  l)e  strewed  in  powder  on  the  ulcers.  But  if 
the  treatment  mentioned  be  inefficient,  the  ulcers  not  being  kept  up  by  a 
general  diseased  cause,  and  the  position  of  the  carious  bone  permitting,  * 
the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  the  removal  of  the  carious  part  and  the  ' 
simple  treatment  of  an  exposed  sound  bone,  by  cutting  into  the  caries  of 
a rib,  of  the  breast  and  collar  bones,  the  skull  and  face  bones,  the  bones 
of  the  meta-carpus  and  -tarsus,  of  the  articular  surfaces,  if  the  caries  be 
not  very  extensive.  If  the  latter  be  the  case  with  the  bones  of  the  limbs, 
and  especially  in  the  joints,  and  destruction  is  to  be  feared  from  hectic 
fever,  amputation  or  exarticulation  of  the  limb  is  the  only  remedy. 

^ The  numerous  remedies  proposed  for  caries,  as  assafcetida,  phosphoric  acid,  ruhia 
tinctoruvi,  semina  phellandrii  aquatici,  muriate  of  barytes  and  so  on,  are  not  sus- 
tained by  experience.  Rust  (a)  recommends  pills  of  equal  parts  of  assafcetida,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  rad.  calam.  arom.,  from  six  to  ten  portions,  three  times  a day,  as 
especially  effective,  particularly  if  scrofula  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  use  of 
acrid  remedies,  as  tinct.  euphorhii,  aloes,  myrrhce,  the  acrid  mtherial  oils,  and  the  like 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a more  complete  death  of  the  diseased  bone,  for 
which  purpose  also  the  actual  cautery  has  been  employed,  are  to  be  entirely  discarded,  as 
their  effect  is  not  restricted  merely  to  the  diseased  bone,  but  may  also  extend  to  the 
underlying  healthy  bone  : only  in  caries  fungosa,  has  the  actual  cautery  often  appeared 
to  me  advantageous.  Fricke  (i)  considers  the  complete  exposure  of  the  diseased  bone 
as  the  best  mode  of  producing  its  quick  exfoliation. 

[“  The  absorption  may  be  prevented,”  says  Mayo,  “ by  subduing  the  inflammation ; 
or  may,  having  begun,  be  arrested,  and  the  crop  of  unwholesome  granulations  converted 
into  a healthy  restorative  growth,  if  the  case  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  allow  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  inflammatory  or  specific  action.”  (p.  36.) 

“ The  treatment  must,  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  caries,  be  antiphlogistic,”  says 
Lawrence  ; “ take  blood  from  the  part  locally,  and  adopt  other  antiphlogistic  measures, 
and  after  this,  counter-irritation,  by  the  application  of  tartar  emetic  ointment,  moxa, 
and  so  on,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  bone.  When  we  come  to  the  ulcerative 
stage  of  the  affection,  we  must  employ  the  counter-irritant  plan.  So  far  as  local 
means  go,  perhaps,  we  have  no  more  effective  methods  of  producing  it,  than  by  counter- 
irritation, issues,  and  moxse.  Further,  as  a local  means  of  treatment,  we  are  recom- 
mended, when  the  carious  affection  occupies  a small  portion  of  bone  within  our  reach, 
to  denude  the  bone,  and  remove  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  Key’s  saw,  or  a stout 
pair  of  scissors,  or  pliers,  or  by  any  other  mechanical  means,  to  cut  away  that  which  is 
the  seat  of  disease.”  (p.  359.) 

“ The  treatment  of  caries,"  says  Syme,  “ is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  cancer,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  means  which  have  the  effect  either  of  destroy- 
ing the  life  of  the  morbid  part,  or  of  removing  it  at  once  from  the  system.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  that  there  being  no  malignant  tendency  to  take  on  the  same 
diseased  action  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  any  of  them, 
except  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  seat  of  the  evil.  Notwithstanding  this  favourable 
circumstance,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  depriving  the 
part  affected  of  its  vitality.  * * * The  effect  of  all  these  applications,  to  wit,  the  con- 
centrated mineral  acids,  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  the 
actual  cautery,  (with  the  view  of  killing  the  morbid  part,)  however  carefully  employed, 
is  very  superficial,  and  it  is  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ensure  their  ope- 
ration on  the  whole  surface  of  the  diseased  part.  They  therefore  always  require  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  generally  prove  quite  inadequate  to  destroy  the  disease,  unless 
it  is  very  limited  and  accessible  ; and  it  is  even  not  improbable  that  some  of  tliem,  as 
the  actual  cautery,  may  occasionally  make  the  matter  worse,  and  extend  the  disease  to 
the  neighbouring  bone,  by  exciting  inflammation  in  it.  For  these  reasons,  excision 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  caustics  for  removing  the  carious  bone ; and  if  the  part  affected 
be  within  reach,  which  can  always  be  ascertained  previous  to  commencing  the  opera- 
tion, it  may,  by  this  method,  be  surely  and  thoroughly  eradicated  at  once.  If  the 
disease  is  superficial,  and  of  small  extent,  it  is  easily  scooped  out  witli  a gouge,  the 
toughness  and  compactness  of  the  sound  bone  distinguishing  it  from  the  morbid  portion. 

(tt)  Handbuch  der  Chiriirgic,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.  allcemeincn  Krankcnliauses  lu  Hamburg,  1832, 

(i)  Fiinfter  Ucricht  iiber  die  Verwaltung  des  p.237. 
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If  extensive  and  deep-seated,  it  is  best  removed  by  taking  away  the  whole  of  the  arti- 
culating extremities.  When  the  situation  of  the  canes  prevents  it  from  being  cut  out, 
^SiiUUiou  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  performed;  if  this  be  impracticable,  the  disease 

will,  sooner  or  later,  prove  inevitably  fetal,  (p. 

867.  If  from  examination  with  tlie  probe  it  appear,  that  the  diseased 
bone  is  partially  or  completely  loose,  it  most  be  seized  with  the  forceps, 
and  drawn  out,  for  wliich  purpose  the  ulcer  in  the  soft  parts  oftentimes 
must  be  enlarged.  Commonly  after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  part 
upon  wliich  it  was  situated  is  covered  with  granulations,  which  must  be 
very  carefully  destroyed  with  stimulating  remedies.  In  cases  where  a 
large  piece  of  bone  has  been  completely  destroyed,  but  will  not  separate, 
its  removal  must  be  eifected  by  taking  hold  with  the  forceps,  and  moving 
it  backwards  and  forwards  ; or  if  this  be  insufficient,  it  must  be  assisted 
even  with  the  trepan,  or  with  the  scraper,  if  the  position  of  the  diseased 
part  permit. 


B.— OF  NECROSIS. 

868.  Its  low  degree  of  vitality,  is  the  cause  of  bone  easily  dying,  and 
I necrosis,  w'hich  is  analogous  to  the  gangrene  of  soft  parts,  occurs  as  a con- 

1 sequence  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  of  a considerable  tearing  of 
periosteum.  According  as  the  necrosis  occurs  from  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  or  from  destruction  of  the  connexion  of  the  nourishing  ves- 
I sels  of  the  bone,  it  may  be  distinguished  into  consecutive  and  primary. 

869.  Necrosis  takes  place  at  every  age,  in  every  condition  of  life  and 
in  both  sexes,  although  usually  in  childhood  and  at  the  period  of  manhood  ; 

: it  is  most  frequent  in  the  compact  part  of  tubular  bones,  in  the  shin-bone, 
thigh,  lower  jaw,  collar-bone,  upper-arm-bone,  splint-bone,  spoke-bone, 
and  cubit ; rarely  in  their  spongy  extremities.  It  also  frequently  attacks 
the  flat  bones.  Necrosis  is  situated  sometimes  in  the  external,  sometimes 
in  the  internal  layer  of  the  bone,  or  attacks  it  throughout  its  whole  bulk. 

All  ailments  which  destroy  the  nourishment  of  the  bone  by  the  perios- 
teum, or  by  the  medullary  membrane  are  to  be  considered  as  causes  of 
necrosis.  They  may  be  either  external,  as  mechanical  violence,  tearing  of 
the  periosteum,  exposure  of  the  bone,  particularly  if  it  be  long  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  or  be  treated  with  acrid  irritating  remedies, 

' contusions,  and  so  on  ; or  internal,  in  which  may  be  included  all  the  dys- 
crasic  diseases  already  mentioned  (^par.  863)  from  whence  inflammation 
and  death  of  bone  arise.  The  external  causes  rather  produce  necrosis  of 
the  external  layers  of  the  bone,  as  the  internal  causes  do  internal  necrosis. 
Oftentimes  both  causes  operate  together. 

[“If  the  periosteum,  which,  by  its  own  vessels  is  in  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
vessels  of  the  bone,  be  destroyed  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  external  layer  of  the 
I bone  (not  its  whole  thickness)  dies,”  says  Muller  (a),  “ because  the  vessels  of  the  outer 
■ layer  are  rendered  useless  by  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum.  If  the  medullary  tissue 
I alone  he  destroyed  by  inflammation,  or  artificially  in  an  animal’s  bone  which  has  been 
S sawn  through,  the  inner  layer  (not  the  whole  thickness)  of  the  bone  dies,  because  the 
b vessels  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  bone  are  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  medullary 
b vessels.  Now  the  process  which  ensues,  in  internal  necrosis,  in  the  still  living  external 
part  of  the  bone,  and  in  external  necrosis  in  the  still  living  internal  part  of  the  bone,  is 
! remarkable : it  becomes  inflamed  to  the  extent  of  exudative  effusion,  as  in  an  inflamed 
1 fractured  l»ne,  and  subsequently  the  effused  matter,  as  in  that  case,  becomes  organized 
land  ossified.  If  the  bone  be  injured  externally  and  there  be  an  outer  necro^s,  the 
(exudation  takes  place  within  the  cavity  of  a tubular  bone,  and  the  medullary  cavity  is 
'.thereby  diminished.  This  callus  on  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of  a tubular  bone 

(«)  Physiologie  cles  Mensclien,  vol.  i. 
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strengthens  its  walls,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  dead.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mediUla  of  a sawn-through  tubular  bone  be  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
inner  layer  dies,  the  exudation  takes  place  on  the  outer  surface,  from  the  external  still 
living  layer  of  the  bone.  Most  writers  have  not  distinguished  the  swelling  of  an  in-  ' 
flamed  bone,  called  by  Scarpa  its  expansion  from  the  deposition  of  bone  following  the 
exudative  condition,  in  the  former  case  into  the  medullary  cavity,  and  in  the  latter  oa 
the  external  surface  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone.  The  exudation  is  a process 
continuing  only  for  a certain  time,  but  the  swelling  continues  during  the  whole  peritxl 
of  the  inflammation,  and  first  appears  distinct  when  the  bone  softens  and  becomes  very 
vascular  opposite  the  necrosed  piece.  This  expansion  of  the  inflamed  and  softeii(4 
bone,  in  the  mammalia,  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  necrosed 
piece  of  bone.  At  the  part  where  the  healthy  external  layer  touches  the  internal 
necrotic,  or  where  the  sound  internal  layer  touches  the  dead  external,  the  still  living 
inflamed  bony  layer  is  quite  soft,  red,  and  granulating,  and  in  internal  necrosis  increase# 
externally,  whence,  however,  no  new  tube  is  formed  around  the  internal  necrotic  layer, 
(sequester,)  but  a strengthening  of  the  outer  layer,  or  beneath  the  external  separated 
necrotic  layer,  a strengthening  of  the  internal  layer  ensues,  both  externally  as  well  as 
towards  the  medullary  cavity.  This  swelling  proceeds  whilst  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
and  softened  bone  begins  to  suppurate,  either  internally  opposite  the  internal  necrosis, 
or  externally  opposite  the  external  necrosis.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  a bone  be  dead) 
no  bone  is  regenerated ; the  periosteum  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; on  the  contrary, 
regeneration  ordinarily  takes  place  when  merely  the  outer  or  inner  layer  is  destroyed ; 
here,  however,  no  new  bone  is  formed,  but  the  dead  portion  of  the  tube  in  internai 
necrosis  is  only  the  inner  layer  of  the  tubular  bone,  and  the  new  tube  around  the  dead 
is  only  the  strengthened  and  swollen  outer  layer  of  the  tubular  bone.”  (p.  40.3,  404.) 

Of  necrosis  produced  by  irritation,  two  very  remarkable  instances  may  be  here 
mentioned.  Bromfield’s  (a)  case,  in  which  the  pea  of  an  issue  slipping  frequently  out 
of  its  bed,  was  confined  by  “a  compress  with  a shilling  in  it  bound  very  tightly;  this, 
by  its  pressure,  soon  destroyed  the  periosteum,  and  not  long  after  made  its  way  through 
the  surface  of  the  bone  into  its  spongy  parts.  Though  a deep  bed  was  thus  obtained 
for  the  pea,  yet  violent  pain  and  great  swelling  of  the  knee  ensued  ; by  throwing  out 
the  pea  and  dressing  the  bone  properly  a large  piece  of  the  spongy  substance  came  away 
and  the  sore  healed.”  (p.  10.)  In  the  case  referred  to  by  Lawrence,  “ the  patient  had 
received  a slight  injury  over  the  tibia,  the  sore  put  on  the  appearance  of  sloughing 
phagedeena  or  gangrene,  and  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  was  applied  to  it.  It  appears 
that  the  acid  affected  the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  at  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
inflammation  and  necrosis  of  the  tibia  were  the  consequence.”  (p.  36 1 .)] 

870.  The  inflammation  preceding  weerosts  has  either  an  acute  or  chronic 
course,  and  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  severe  symptoms.  If  the 
inflammation  be  seated  within  the  bone,  there  is  first  produced  violent  deej)- 
seated  pain,  not  increased  by  motion  nor  pressure,  and  frequently  accom- 
panied with  severe  fever,  and  exhausting  perspiration ; a hard  swelling 
appears,  which  gradually  spreads,  and  over  which  the  skin  is  neitlier  tense 
nor  red.  After  a longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation,  abscesses  form  in  different  parts,  which  burst  and  disciiarge 
pits,  without  the  swelling  being  diminished.  These  openings  often  cor- 
respond to  the  position  of  the  diseased  bone,  often  they  form,  especially  if 
the  bone  be  covered  with  much  soft  parts,  fistulous  passages,  of  wliich  the 
external  openings  are  surrounded  witli  a wall  of  flesh,  a line  thick;  some 
of  them  close  and  others  again  break  out. 

[“  When  the  ossific  inflammation  is  not  cured,”  says  John  Hunter,  “ suppuration 
takes  place,  first,  on  the  surface  of  bones  or  on  the  periosteum ; secondly,  in  the  substance ; 
thirdly,  (p.  508,)  in  the  medullary  parts.  * * * The  Jirst  species. — When  inflammation 
attacks  the  surface  of  a bone,  the  first  effects  are  adhesive ; and  when  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  periosteum  is  separated  as  far  as  the  suppuration  extends,  making  undenieath  a 
cavity  for  the  matter.  As  the  adhesive  states  take  place  some  way  round  the  abscess; 
there  is  in  many  cases  a circle  of  adventitious  bone  formed  in  the  periosteum  round  the 
abscess.  * * ♦ Often,  from  the  separation  of  the  periosteum,  part  of  the  bone  dies,  and 
must  exfoliate.  The  second  species  is  of  greater  consequence,  as  more  of  the  bone 

(a)  Cliirurgical  Observations  and  Cases,  vol.  ii.  London,  1773. 
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becomes  diseased.  When  inflammation  attacks  the  substance  of  the  is  seldom  that 

the  whole  diameter  of  the  bone  swells,  generally  only  one  side,  where  the  suppuration 
is.  This  must  at  first  be  much  confined,  from  the  solid  parts  around,  and  ulcerative 
inflammation  is  obliged  to  take  place  early ; and  accordingly,  as  in  common  abscesses, 
tlie  ulceration  goes  on  towards  the  soft  parts,  and  until  it  amves  there  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  tliere  is  abscess  in  the  bone  or  not.  * * * The  third  species.— Imzm- 
mation  in  the  medullary  part  is  still  more  serious  in  its  consequence  than  the  last,  the 
body  of  the  bone  thickens  from  the  adhesive  disposition,  and  also  the  ossific  disposition 
takes  place  in  some  degree  in  the  periosteum  all  round,  so  that  the  external^  parts  are 
much  increased  in  bulk : this  only  takes  place  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  where 
strong  this  necessary,  and  never  in  the  scalp,  &c.  The  ossific  disposition  in  the  me- 
dullary parts  takes  place  at  all  points  of  the  abscess,  and  by  this  the  other  part  of  the 
marrow  is  saved.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  there  being  no  vent  obliges  the 
ulcerative  inflammation  to  take  place.  * * * In  the  two  last  mentioned  we  have  often 
exfoliations,  as  well  as  in  the  first  (species) ; but  they  are  less  favourable  from  their 
situation  being  different,  and  are  called  internal  exfoliations.”  (p.  513-15.)] 

871.  The  diagnosis  is  more  certain,  if  the  piece  of  bone  be  apparent  in 
the  aperture  of  the  ulcer  and  be  black ; but  if  it  be  white  and  dry,  the 
previous  symptoms  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  must  decide  whether  it 
be  e.xposure  or  actual  death  of  the  bone.  In  all  cases,  examination  with  the 
probe  or  witli  the  finger,  if  the  size  of  the  aperture  will  allow  its  introduc- 
tion, with  which  the  dead  bone  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  movable,  affords  suffi- 
cient information.  If  the  previous  symptoms  have  been  slight,  it  is  probable 
that  the  necrosis  is  superficial.  This  may  be  presumed  with  more  cer- 
tainty, if  the  earlier  swelling  have  not  spread  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bone,  and  the  pain  be  more  superficial.  The  size  of  the  dead  piece  of  bone 
is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  the  distance  of  the  orifices 
of  the  fistulous  openings  from  each  other.  If  there  be  several  dead  pieces 
Df  bone  at  the  same  time,  they  are  felt  on  examination  by  the  several 
ipertures  at  different  places,  and  a swelling  answering  to  each  of  them  is 
observed.  The  corresponding  fistulous  apertures  also  do  not  heal,  although 
iome  pieces  of  bone  have  been  removed ; they  often,  however,  do  not 
leal  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  dead  pieces  of  bone,  because  they 
ro  very  deeply,  and  considerable  suppuration  occurs.  Ill-conditioned, 
stinking,  blackish  pus  is  no  certain  sign  of  necrosis ; on  the  contrary,  the 
suppuration  is  mostly  good,  and  only  degenerates  when  the  general  health 
s disturbed. 

Although  caries  and  necrosis  are  alike  in  many  symptoms,  as  in  the  two  diseases 
milar  causes  give  rise  to  both,  as  the  bones  are  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  soft 
larts,  and  less  or  greater  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  bone  is  lost  and  suppuration  is 
iresent,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances : — Cones  occurs 
specially  in  bones  of  a spongy  texture,  necrosis,  on  the  contrary,  in  bones  of  a closer 
iharacter ; in  superficial  caries  the  swelling  has  not  at  first  so  great,  extent  as  in  bony 
;angrene ; the  swelling  in  caries  mostly  opens  itself  to  a greater  extent,  fistulous  pas- 
ages  often  occur  which  become  callous ; in  necrosis  these  openings  have  ordinarily  a 
Ij.^liy  wall  ; in  caries  stinking  ichor  flows,  but  in  necrosis  true  pus,  which  is  only  bad 
^fhen  retained  too  long  by  improper  treatment,  or  when  the  neighbourhood  is  much 
irritated,  or  when  caries  also  exists;  in  caries  there  are  vital  appearances,  injection  of 
■ossels,  loosening  up,  suppuration  and  successive  destruction,  therefore  is  the  touch  of 
he  probe  painful,  whilst  the  necrosed  bone  is  insensible  and  pain  is  only  produced  by 
arsh  touching,  and  which  spreads  to  the  sound  parts  ; the  softening  which  accompanies 
► r precedes  canes  extends  further  and  loses  itself  imperceptibly,  and  above  all  where  it 
>xists  the  bony  cells  are  filled  with  reddish  fluid;  in  necrosis  it  is  developed  in  sound 
^arts,  IS  less  extensive,  and  produces  only  one  layer  of  granulations,  which  are  formed 
between  the  healthy  and  dead  parts ; the  fungosities  of  a carious  bone  are  softer,  grayer 
B lore  discoloured  than  those  above  and  below  a piece  of  the  necrosed  boTe  ond  the 
fitter  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  granulLons  of  a suppurating^ 

) iries  the  bone  is  rough,  uneven,  soft,  broken  up,  fungous,  and  tfe  probe®  elsny  pen^ 
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trates  it ; in  necrosis  the  bone  is  even  and  hard,  and  though  rough,  not,  liowever,  yieldinc.i 
and  soft ; tlie  bony  splinters  thrown  off  are  in  caries  small,  dust-like,  and  destructible : | 
in  superficial  necrosis  they  are  layer-like,  in  deep  necrosis  large,  firm,  and  of  the  naturabj 
condition  of  bone  ; the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane  is  in  caries  usually  mucb'^ 
changed  or  destroyed,  whilst  the  one  or  the  other  or  even  both  in  necrosis  preserve  theii  4 
integrity,  therefore  nature  does  little  in  caries ; in  favourable  cases  the  openings  becoma* 
callous,  and  similar  changes  are  produced  in  the  bony  substance,  or  granulations  arii^ 
from  the  bonew'hich  become  connected  with  those  from  the  soft  parts  but  are  rarely  con-  » 
verted  into  bone  and  form  only  misshapen  masses,  whilst  in  necrosis  a more  or  less  coms»i 
plete  reproduction  of  the  destroyed  bone  is  effected.  The  course  of  necrosis  is  mostlyj 
tedious,  but  often  also  quick  and  connected  with  active  inflammation,  which  is  rarely  i 
the  case  in  caries.  After  opening  the  abscess,  the  pain  in  necrosis  usually  subsidet'^ 
whilst  in  caries  it  mostly  increases  (a). 

The  notion  that  in  caries  the  organic  principle  (bony  gelatine)  has  entirely  disap^^ 
peared,  and  instead  of  it  a peculiar  fatty  matter  produced  which  fills  the  cells  of  the 4 
carious  bone,  whilst  in  necrosis  the  formative  principle  remains  unchanged  and  itsi 
respective  relations,  that  is,  as  they  are  found  in  health,  remain,  (Delpech,  Bkrabd^^ 
PouGET  and  others,)  is  not  confirmed  by  Mouket’s  experiments  (6),  as,  according  to  him,  i, 
the  fatty  matter  in  which  every  writer  believed,  is  always  found  in  recent  caries,  well  di«-M 
tiuguished  from  rancid  fat  by  its  smell,  which  may  serve  as  its  characteristic ; but  all  then 
bones  he  examined  have  a fibrous  jelly-like  substance,  and  contain  a proportionatri 
quantity  of  saline  substances,  as  in  heaMy  bone  ; it  is  therefore  impossible  by  the  che-^j 
mical  characters  indicated  to  distinguish  caries  from  necrosis. 

872.  Nature  endeavours  to  separate  a piece  of  dead  bone,  usually  called'JI 
a sequester,  from  a healthy  bone,  by  the  process  of  absorption,  which  k 
at  the  line  of  connexion  between  the  dead  and  the  healthy  bone,  produces-^ 
a loss  of  substance  (1).  As  long  as  the  exfoliation  goes  on  by  absorption  and  J , 
granulation,  the  small  fleshy  wall  surrounding  the  fistulous  opening  reraain8,N 
according  to  Dzondi’s  observations,  unchanged ; but  it  shrivels  as  soon  * 
as  that  process  is  completed,  and  the  separated  piece  is  thrown  off  externally, 
at  the  same  time  the  previously  very  small  round  hole  becomes  irregularly  \j 
enlarged.  After  this  separation  of  the  sequester,  its  expulsion  is  possible,'-! 
and  usually  happens  without  hindrance,  excepting  such  as  the  soft  jiartsti 
offer,  if  the  dead  piece  belong  to  the  external  surface  of  a flat  or  tubularu 
bone.  Compensation  for  the  lost  piece  of  bone  is  effected  by  nature  in  r 
various  ways.  If  the  necrosis  extend  only  to  the  external  layer  of  the*  I 
bone,  whilst  the  internal  remains  alive,  which  happens  only  in  slight  liU 
injuries  from  mechanical  influence,  abscess  and  the  like,  the  piece  of  bone,?  I 
if  the  periosteum  and  soft  parts  remain  uninjured,  is  enclosed  in  bone  newly  > i 
formed  by  the  periosteum  and  is  separated  within  by  the  granulations  formed'  j 
from  the  living  layer.  The  piece  of  bone  exhibits  a rough  surface,  pro-  ■ i 
duced  by  absorption.  If  the  periosteum  and  the  soft  parts  be  destroyed-  { 
on  the  affected  parts  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  bared  of  soft  parts,  or  entirely ) t 
separated  from  them  by  blood,  suppuration,  and  the  like,  the  granulations  r 1 
arising  from  the  compact  bony  mass  can  only  effect  imperfect  compensa-  < | 
tion,  so  that  a depression  or  deficiency  remains  at  the  place  of  loss.  Herer>  > 
the  piece  of  dead  bone  keeps  its  smooth  surface  and  its  whole  thicknes.<.  - » 
In  every  severe  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  there  ~ 1 
occurs  a corresponding  plastic  activity  in  the  medullary  canal,  and  new  bone  > > 
is  produced,  which,  opposite  the  point  of  greatest  irritation,  fills  up  thes 
medullary  cavity.  In  internal  necrosis,  if  the  layer  of  bone  concealed  - i 
within  the  medullary  canal  die,  the  compensating  substance  is  fonned  fmni 
the  periosteum,  and  becomes  one  with  the  external  layer  of  the  cortical  ,■ 
substance,  which  remains  healthy,  excepting  that  the  latter  swells  ami  t 

(a)  Richter,  above  cited,  vol  viii.  pt.  i.  p.  128. — Dictionnaire  de  MMecine  et  Chirurj;ie  Prit.,  .Vrtkle. 
OstitUe.  (i)  Revue  M^icale,  1835. 
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softens,  and  thus  assists  in  repairing  tlie  loss.  If  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bone  die,  new  bone  is  formed  by  the  'periosteum  around  the  old,  and 
the  latter  is  diminished  by  absorption,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
vascular  action  and  sympathy  with  the  periosteum,  and  thereby  its  bulk 
is  lessened,  in  proportion  as  the  formation  of  the  new  bone  fiom  the  pert- 
osteum  proceeds.  If  a portion  of  a tubular  bone  with  the  investing 
periosteum  be  destroyed  and  separated,  the  compensation  results  less  from 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  bone  than  from  the  soft  parts.  ^ The  granulations 
filling  up  the  interspace  gradually  thicken  to  a cartilage-like  mass,  in 
which  subsequentlj'^  ossification  follows.  In  the  capsule  which  surrounds 
the  sequester,  openings  (^cloacce^  are  produced,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  made  out,  of  various  form,  size  and  number,  which  com- 
municate with  the  fistulous  passages  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  reproductiou  of  bone  does  not  depend  on  the  periosteum,  but  only  on  the  softened 
and  outstretched  tissue,  which  naturally  close  set,  forms  the  diick  texture  of  the  bony 
walls. 

[(1)  “Necrosis  vmA.  exfoliation  are  not,”  justly  observes  Lawkence,  “synonymous 
expressions.  When  a portion  of  bone  has  perished,  has  become  mortified  or  gangre- 
nous, it  is  separated  by  a natural  process  from  the  healthy  portion  of  the  bone ; and 
that  separation,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  called  exfoliation ; so  that  exfoliation  is 
consequent  on  the  necrosis ; that  is,  the  necrosed  or  mortified  or  dead  portion  of  bone 
exfoliates  or  separates.  Exfoliation  is,  therefore,  a subsequent  process,  consequent  on 
the  previous  death  or  necrosis  of  the  bone.”  (p.  3C0.) 

The  term  exfoliation  commonly  applied  to  the  separating  sloughs  of  bone,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  occasional  leaf-like  form,  is  not  improperly  objected  to  by  Weinhoed, 
who  observes,  that  “as  much  more  frequently  the  sloughs  assume  other  and  very 
diflerent  forms,  it  is  evident  that  this  designation  is  not  quite  fitting,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  separation,  by  which  would  be  more  correctly  expressed  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  said.”  (p.  22.) 

At  least  as  early  as  1786-7  (a)  John  Hunter  observed: — “We  have  many  opinions 
of  this  process  (exfoliation)  from  different  authors,  but  all  are  very  imperfect.  The 
bone  that  separates  cannot  come  away  by  rotting,  for  it  is  only  dead,  and  not  in  the  least 
putrefied.  * * * When  a piece  of  bone  becomes  absolutely  dead  it  is  then  to  the  animal 
machine  as  any  other  exti’aneous  body,  and  adheres  only  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
to  the  machine.  The  first  business  of  the  machine,  therefore,  is  to  get  rid  of  this  cohe- 
sion and  discharge  it.  For  effecting  this  separation  there  are  several  natural  and  suc- 
cessive operations.  The  first  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  on  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  which 
becomes  inflamed ; whether  new  vessels  are  formed,  or  the  old  ones  become  larger,  is  im- 
determined ; but  by  injecting  the  surface  of  the  part  it  appears  evidently  much  more  vascu- 
larthan  the  other  parts.  The  surrounding  parts  also  inflame,  as  the  periosteum  and  cellular 
membrane  often  take  on  ossific  inflammation.  This  produces  another  process ; first, 
absorption  of  the  earthy  matter,  and  all  the  surface  between  the  living  and  dead  parts  of 
the  bone  become  as  soft  as  if  steeped  in  acid,  while  the  dead  part  remains  as  hard  as 
ever.  To  complete  the  separation  the  absorbents  continue  their  ofiice  and  absorb  the 
living  parte  also,  and  the  first  process  is  in  a small  degree  attended  with  the  second. 
The  operation  of  separation  does  not  take  place  equally ; it  begins  at  the  circumference, 
and  continues  on  to  the  centre,  and  before  the  centre  has  begun  the  absorption  of  the 
earth  the  circumference  has  begun  the  second.  This  progressive  process  in  the  suppu- 
ration causes  the  exfoliation  to  be  tedious,  so  that  the  centre  is  the  last  place  that 
separates.  In  pretty  broad  exfoliations,  long  before  the  centre  has  gone  through  the 
operation,  the  living  parts  perform  their  oflice  in  producing  granulations  from  the  sur- 
face, and  continue,  in  proportion  to  the  waste,  to  fill  up  the  space.”  Shortly  after,  in 
speaking  of  the  spicula  which  remains  on  the  exfoliating  ring  of  a trephine-hole  in'the 
skull.  Hunter  also  observes  “ It  appears  from  this  last  supposed  case  that  it  is  mv 
opinion  that  the  absorption  is  of  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  but  I by  no  means  wish 
I to  be  underetood  that  no  absorption  of  the  dead  piece  can  take  place : for,  on  the  con- 
‘trary,  1 believe  that  nature  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  the  completion  of  her  pro- 
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cess ; it  generally  takes  place  when  the  separation  is  slow  and  the  granulating  procegm, ; 
is  quick.  This  absorption  of  the  dead  bone  takes  place  in  the  fangs  of  the  shedding «; 
teeth.”  (p.  525-27.)  This  extract  proves  that  John  Hunter  had  taught  the  true  natureoU  ■ 
the  exfoliating  process  at  least  six  or  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  WEiDMASs’f  j ' , 
work  on  Necrosis.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  how  nearly  the  expression  of  Weid-  -, 
m.ann’s  opinion  on  this  subject  corresponds  with  Hunter’s.  “ The  actual  cause,”  sayg  | 
he,  “ of  that  separation  consists  in  the  removal  of  those  adjacent  and  cohering  particl»t  ' 
between  the  living  and  dead  part,  in  such  way,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  is  re- 
moved from  the  living  and  some  from  the  dead  part.”  (p.  25.) 

“The  first  appearance  of  separation,”  says  Hunter,  “is  an  alteration  in  the  fiartrt 
round  the  exfoliating  pieee.  This  alteration  is  first  a sponginess;  next,  its  becomingt 
fuller  of  little  holes ; then  a small  grove  is  produced,  a kind  of  worm-eaten  canal  abouti 
the  thickness  of  a shilling,  becoming  gradually  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  depth  ii  i j 
irregular,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  original  cause.  The  small  holes  appear  at  firew 
in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  these  appear  more  vascular  the  more  so  the  nearer  the  < 
diseased  bone.  Sometimes  parts  become  dead  without  any  change  of  colour,  dyingig 
almost  suddenly,  perhaps  by  exposure  or  a blow,  and  the  surrounding  parts  become  « 
spongy  ; the  dead  portion  then  looks  the  soundest,  but  when  kilted  by  previous  disease« 
it  is  black.  After  exfoliation  the  living  surface  still  continues  soft  until  bone  is  formed.  ! 
If  it  be  a cylindrical  bone  it  has  the  appearance  of  a foetus’s  bone  deprived  of  itsi 
epiphysis ; it  is  hollow,  but  fills  like  a growing  bone,  in  every  respect,  by  bony  matter  i 
deposited.”  (p.  527.) 

The  subject  of  exfoliation  has  been  well  gone  into  by  Miescher,  and  it  is  inter-n 
esting  to  observe  how  completely  his  experiments  and  observations  confirm  Hunter’s  i 
statements. 


“ For  the  first  few  days,”  says  Miescher,  “ it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  far  thea 
necrosis  extends ; although  the  colour  appears  changed  on  the  external  surface,  yet  it  a 
so  gradually  subsides  into  the  healthy  colour  of  the  bone,  that  it  is  impossible  certainly  » 
to  define  the  boundaiy  between  them.  Gradually,  however,  there  appears  a certain  a 
thinning  of  the  bony  tissue,  the  medullary  canalicules  seem  here  and  there  enlarged,  so-< 
that  a sort  of  diploe,  as  it  were,  is  produced,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  a kind  of  v 7 
soft  reddish  substance.  The  walls  of  the  cells  become  daily  thinner  and  thinner,  till  atti 
length  they  entirely  disappear,  so  that  the  living  and  dead  bone  are  no  longer  connected  n 
by  bony  substance ; the  necrotic  part  now  alone  adheres  by  a few  very  delicate  fibres  to  c 
the  soft  substance  I have  mentioned,  and  is  movable,  but  at  length  these  fibres  either  ■: 
subside  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  easily  separated ; which  done,  the  exfoliation  is  com-:.- 
pleted,  and  the  bone  appears  covered  with  a layer  of  that  soft  substance,  or  with  grann-  .• 
lations.  These  changes  do  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  necrotic  piece,  but  u 
first  at  its  external  edge  forming  the  so-called  groove,  and  thence  by  little  and  little  pass  a 
on  towards  the  centre.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  part  where  the  dead  and  living  i 
hone  touch,  absorption  of  the  bony  substance  is  taking  place,  proceeding  as  it  would  seem  » 
from  the  medullary  canalicules  and  thence  gradually  breaking  up  the  cohesion  between  t 
the  dead  and  living  bone,  till  at  last  it  is  completely  destroyed.  The  gaps,  moreover,  r 
as  they  are  gradually  formed,  we  perceive  to  be  filled  with  soft  substance,  which,  when  i 
the  separation  is  perfected,  covers  the  bone  sometimes  with  a thicker,  sometimes  with  a > 
thinner  layer,  secretes  pus,  and  rises  into  granulations.  Many  have  considered  this  to  be  « 
softened  bone ; but  this  doctrine  agrees  neither  with  the  production  nor  structure  of  that  i 
substance,  for  following  it  out  from  its  beginning,  we  find,  as  already  noticed  by  that  very  ■■ 
able  and  diligent  observer  Troja,  first,  a reddish  matter,  little  tenacious,  almost  gelati- 
nous ; subsequently  when  it  has  become  somewhat  firmer,  we  perceive,  by  the  aid  of  the  *■ 
microscope,  a structure  similar  to  granulations,  such  as  are  on  soft  parts ; not,  indeed,  . 
like  the  cartilage  of  bones,  which  ought  to  be  found,  if  this  matter  be  taken  for  softened  ' 
bony  tissue,  that  is,  deprived  of  its  earthy  parts.  Therefore  is  it  believed  to  be  recently  ' 
formed,  precisely  as  every  kind  of  granulation ; which  opinion,  its  very  nature,  aftei^  • 
wards,  especially  favours.*  * * What  has  been  here  said  in  regard  to  superficial  necrotit  ■ 
and  the  external  powers,  applies  to  every  kind  of  necrosis ; which  from  whatever  cause  - 
arising,  whether  it  attack  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  bone,  or  its  whole  • 
mass  or  only  part,  always  presents  in  its  exfoliation  the  same  phenomena,  and  always  ■ 
when  separated,  leaves  the  surface  of  the  bone  covered  with  granulations  and  secreting  - 
pus.  (pp-  200,  201.) 

Upon  the  disputed  question  whether  in  the  separation  of  a necrotic  piece  of  bone  there  ' 
be  any  absorption  of  the  dead  portion,  or  whether  the  absorption  be  confined  only  to  the 
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ivinjr  bone,  Miescher  declares  himself  a supporter  of  the  latter  opinion.  I have 
xlrendv  obser4d,”  says  he^  “ that  at  the  same  time  the  groove  began  to  form  around 
•lie  the  ^hin  idge  of  the  bent  plate  vras  somewhat  bent  down  ^he  Jnst 

>■  granulations  and  that  it  wasted  away  m minute  scales.  I was  able  to  follow  this  out, 
iMvere,  step  by  step,  by  observation  in  necroses  produced  by  baring  the  surface  of 
oones  in  mbbhs,  Lts,Ld^n  the  calf,  in  which  throughout  the  wMe  proc^  he 

wound  remained  dry;  the  little  scales,  separated  in  the  ctus  ° S P 
3xtemal  wound,  could  be  most  distinctly  demonstrated ; which  crust  having  been  cau- 
dously  removed,  tlie  very  thin  edge  of  the  dead  plate  appeared  M itwere  coiro  e , an 
i lancet  being  introduced  beneath  it,  very  readily  fell  into  minute  particles,  pma 
aarticles,  tlierefore,  having  separated,  it  seems,  like  scales,  the  wecrottc  plate  gradually 
liminished  to  sometimes  more  than  half  its  size;  nor  was  it  doubtful,  that  in  the  cases 
Mentioned  by  Ruysch,  La  Peyronie,  and  Rouhadlt,  the  dead  piece  of  bone  thus 
ly  degrees  entirely  disappeared.  This  e:^/ia<iow  in  particles  might  be  moredim- 
lult  to  demonstrate  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wound  is  constantly  moist  with  pus  and 
poultices,  and  the  thin  plate  is  as  yet  perhaps  dead  ; but,  when  the  other  phenomena  do 
iot  at  all  differ,  and  absorption  by  a solid  lifeless  body  seems  opposed  to  the  very  laws 
if  physiology,  and  when  there  is  no  fluid,  by  the  solvent  power  of  which  it  can  happen 
Jiat  the  dissolved  dead  bone  should  be  absorbed, — we  cannot,  even  in  these  cases,  though 
more  doubtful,  but  think  that  the  exfoliation  by  particles,  or  insensible  exfoliation  is  per- 
formed. In  addition  to  this,  the  acute  Tenon  says,  that  in  the  experiments  he  per- 
formed on  dogs,  he  always  observed,  that  the  granulations  which  sprung  up  frona  the 
jared  surface  of  the  bone,  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  were  covered  with  a 
minute  crust,  which  might  justly  be  considered  as  bony  scales  separated  and  thrown  off 
ay  the  granulations.  Every  support  is,  therefore,  torn  away  from  the  opinion  of 
:hose  who,  in  the  separation  of  necrosis  by  absorption,  consider  that  something  is  taken 
iway  even  from  the  dead  bone ; and  we  can  now  certainly  contend,  that  the  necrosis 
is  separated  by  absorption  occurring  in  the  living  parts  alone;  which  is  of  no  little 
moment  for  rightly  understanding  the  reparation  of  bones  destroyed  by  necrosis.” 
j).  207-8.) 

I cannot  agree  with  Miescheb  that  absorption  takes  place  only  in  the  living  parts 
during  the  process  of  separating  a sequester.  Hunter’s  opinion  is  certainly  correct, 

that  nature  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  the  completion  of  her  process,”  that  there 
should  be  some  absorption  of  the  dead  bone  and  that  “ it  generally  takes  place  when 
:he  separation  is  slow,  and  the  granulating  process  is  quick.”  I think  that  absorption 
if  botii  dead  and  living  part  of  the  bone  occurs  most  commonly  in  all  external  exfolia- 
dons ; but  of  its  almost  invariable  occurrence  in  exfoliations  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
irhere  can  be  no  dispute ; for  not  merely  is  the  under  surface  of  the  exfoliated  piece 
hollowed  in  correspondence  with  the  granulations  beneath,  but  it  rarely  happens  that 
;here  are  not  two  or  three  regular  holes  eaten  completely  through  both  tables  of  the 
Done,  with  fungous  growths  from  the  dura  mater  protruding  in  the  latter  case,  or  the 
granulations  alone  in  the  former. — j.  F.  s. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Troja  of  the  incipient  production  of  new  bone 
seven  days  after  the  shell  of  the  shank-bone  of  a pigeon  had  been  killed  by  sawing  the 
3one  through  and  breaking  up  its  medullary  structure  with  a probe.  “ Having  killed 
die  pigeon  on  the  seventh  day,  I was  astonished,  on  removing  the  muscles,  to  observe 
she  very  great  thickness  of  the  shank-bone,  which  in  comparison  with  the  opposite 
healthy  bone  was  enormously  thickened.  On  examination  I found  fresh  bone^  newly 
iroduced  around  the  shank-bone.  On  separating  the  periosteum,  which  was  every 
ivhere  a little  swollen,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where  it  was  swelled  up  with  a dense 
Sir  semi-cartilaginous  jelly,  blood-vessels  were  evidently  perceived  entering  into  the 
tiubstance  of  the  new  bone.  When  I divided  this  bone  lengthways  into  two  parts,  the 
hew  bone,  now  divided,  dropped,  almost  of  its  own  accord,  into  two  equal  portions,  from 
fxith  sides  of  the  old  shank-bone.  Surprised  at  the  speedy  separation  of  the  new  from 
che  old  bone,  I endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Therefore  carefully  viewing  the 
internal  surface,  I perceived  a certain  softer  substance,  and  by  bringing  the  point  of  my 
mife  to  the  side  of  the  bone,  the  membrane  seemed  to  me  to  be  lifted  up.  Struck  with  the 
•lovelty,  I gave  my  attention  to  it ; I inverted  a true,  entire,  very  juicy  and  thickish  mem- 
orane.  Whilst  this  was  separated  from  the  bone,  which  was  very  easily  done,  an  almost 
nfinite  number  of  very  delicate  membranous  threads  were  seen  to  draw  out,  which 
Proceeding  from  the  little  apertures  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  were 
s n^rted  into  the  membrane  itself.  Its  ground  colour  was  white,  and  transparent  when 
j/ aised  against  the  light,  but  it  was  tinged  and  almost  covered  with  very  numerous  red 
p treaks,  or,  if  you  please,  with  an  almost  infinite  number  of  spots  collected  together,  but 
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much  less  numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  which  was  also  white.  It  well  resisted 
pulling,  nor  did  it  dissolve,  nor  lose  the  characters  of  membrane  when  strongly  rubbed  (t 
with  the  fingers;  but  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  strong  as  periosteum ; for  as  yetit'j 
had  less  cohesion.  The  substance  of  the  new  lx>ne  seemed  spongy,  and  tinged  every 
where  with  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  except  the  lower  end,  which,  as  already  said,  1. 
was  rather  whitish  and  softer.  When  this  substance  was  cut  out  and  its  thickness.^ 
pressed  with  the  fingers,  a few  drops  of  blood  and  lymph,  like  a scanty  dew,  exuded,  i. 
(p.  21-24.)  Its  internal  surface  was  furnished  with  an  infinity  of  little  holes,  as  well  as« 
the  external ; nor  was  the  hole  in  the  middle  and  outer  side  of  the  shank-bone  for  the  « 
passage  of  the  vessels  deficient.  There  were  also  some  very  large  holes,  which  ])ene-.-^ 
trating  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone,  were  covered  without  by  y 
the  external  periosteum,  and  within  with  the  internal  membrane ; they  contained  a '« 
dusky  whitish  and  dry  crust ; whence  it  was  very  clear  that  they  originated  in  a defect  ^ 
of  the  ossification.  1 shaWnavae  them  foramina,  or  graiuiia  foramina."  (pp.  27,8.)  Wein-W: 
HOLD  says,  that  these  holes,  “ as  they  give  passage  to  the  escaping  pus  and  the  loose  «* 
pieces  of  bone,  would  be  better  called  cloacae.”  (p.  .35.)  “ Beginning  from  the  sixth  k(i 

hour  and  going  on  to  the  seventh  day,”  says  Troja,  “ I did  not  perceive  in  the  newm 
bone,  these  spaces  and  grandia  foramina,  except  when  the  legs  were  swollen,  and  then  w 
they  were  constant.  In  the  twice  that  I proceeded  to  the  seventh  day,  1 did  not  make  « 
out  whence  were  these  spaces  and^ommtHo.  At  first  I thought  they  were  the  insertions  « 
of  muscles ; but  their  irregular  situation  and  uncertain  number,  one,  two,  and  even  to  n 
eight,  and  more  careful  examination,  proved  to  me  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Their  x, 
absence  in  legs  which  had  not  swelled,  and  the  periosteum  raised  from  the  bone  in  vesi-  h 
cles,  assured  me  that  no  jelly  could  be  collected  in  the  spaces,  and  that  the  foramina  in  a 
the  bone  must  be  produced  by  want  of  substance  or  of  ossification.  But  it  might  be  e I 
conjectured  that  the  dry  crust  in  them  originated  in  the  juice  which  the  broken  vessels  to  I 
poured  out,  drying  on  the  surface  of  the  torn  periosteum,  and  perhaps  from  some  layer  r t 
of  it  which  was  dead.”  (pp.  58,  9.)  Weinhold  says  he  has  “ seen  a small  portion  of  < 
dead  diploe  of  the  os  hmominatum  contained  in  a bony  cavity  without  any  cloaca.  If  f 
there  be  many  cavities  in  the  same  bone  containing  sequestres,  each  has  at  least  its  own  n , 
cloaca.  * * * Their  form  is  round  or  oval,  or  somewhat  like ; their  size  is  commonly  ) 
sufficient  to  admit  a quill ; there  are  however  some  larger,  though  rarely  so.  Inwardly  r 
their  edges  are  converging,  and  as  it  were  contracted  like  a funnel,  but  outwardly  their  r 
lips  spread  downwards,  and  the  intermediate  passage  is  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  t, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  existing.”  (p.  35.) 

Upon  the  disputed  point,  whether  the  newly  formed  bone  inclosing  the  sequester,  ■. 
in  internal  necrosis  be  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  bone,  or  from  a 
the  investing  peiiosteum.  Moller  observes : — “ It  is  not  in  itself  conceivable,  that  a a 
membrane  like  the  periosteum,  which  is  merely  the  vehicle  for  the  vessels  entering  into  a 
the  bone,  and  also  its  covering,  should  form  an  organized  mass  of  bone.  (p.  405.)  It  is  t 
a most  entire  misconception,  to  suppose  that  one  organic  part  can  be  frie  nourishing  ^ 
organ  of  another  organized  part,  for  instance,  that  bony  substance  should  be  produced  o 
by  periosteum,  and  that  bone  should  be  nourished  by  that  membrane.  * * * Bone  i 
is  nourished  by  vessels  from  the  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane ; it  therefore  dies  s 
if  either  of  these  be  destroyed  to  some  extent,  the  external  layer  on  the  destruction  of  t 
the  periosteum,  and  the  internal  on  that  of  the  medullay  membrane.  But  it  dc^  not  ■. 
follow  that  these  membranes  deposit  the  lime  in  bone.  The  periosteum  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  vessels  penetrating  the  bone,  which  therefore  dies  when  they  are  torn  through  at 
that  part.  The  nourishment  and  growth  of  bone  depends  on  the  sympathy  of  foe  bony  ? 
particles  between  the  capillary  vessels  and  the  blood,  (p.  361.)  But  it  can  be  distinctly  ' 
shown  by  experiments  on  beasts,  (which  for  this  purpose  are  better  than  birds,)  that  the  ^ 
formation  of  the  new  tube  is  partly  effected  by  the  exudation,  during  foe  exudative  ^ 
stage,  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  exudation  from  the  in- 
flamed bone,  and  not  from  the  periosteum,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  foe  bony  mass  « ^ 
alone  formed  (in  internal  necrosis)  by  foe  spongy  swelling  of  foe  external  layer  which  t 
continues  during  the  whole  period  of  suppuration.”  (p.  405.) 

Lawrie  of  Glasgow  (a)  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  necrosis,  asks ; — “ hat 

does  the  dead  bone  play  in  this  process  ? does  it  act  as  a stimulant  to  the  deposit  of  ossific  ^ i 
matter  ? does  it  serve  as  a mould  for  the  new  bone  ? if  it  were  removed,  would  the  pre- 
cess  be  arrested  ? To  all  of  these  questions  I would  replj^  in  the  negative.  I do  not  th^ 
that  the  presence  of  dead  bone  is  more  required  to  assist  in  any  of  the  processes  involvea 
in  the  above  queries  than  the  presence  of  a slough  of  foe  soft  parts  in  the  generation  o 

(a)  Cases  of  Necrosis,  witli  Uemurks  ; in  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scie»w< 
vol.  Hi.  1843. 
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new  flexible  tissues.  When  the  entire  tliickness  of  a cylindrical  bone  dies,  the  fiist 
step  towards  regeneration  consists  in  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  tlie  dead  pait,  by  the  ab- 
sorbents forming  a groove  around  the  dead  portion,  gradually  cutting  it  through  an 
isolating  it  froni  the  living.  The  next  step,  to  a certain  extent  contemporaneous  with 
the  first,  is  the  deposit  of  new  osseous  matter  all  around  this  groove,  sprinpng  from  the 
bone ; the  last,  is  the  surrounding  of  the  old  bone  with  new,  which  bepns  to  form  before 
the  old  has  separated,  and  continues  after  the  connexion  of  the  two  has  been  quite  dis- 
solved. Currie’s  case  (one  he  relates;  appears  to  me  to  entitle  us  to  imswephe  second 
and  third  queries  in  the  negative ; the  old  bone  was  removed  long  before  the  new  was 
deposited  ; the  process  so  far  from  being  therefore  arrested,  "was  greatly  accelerated,  and 
the  form  of  the  new  bone  was  much  more  symmetrical  than  if  it  had  been  deposited 
slowly  around  the  old  as  a mould.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct, 
why  is  it  not  thrown  off  as  is  a slough  of  the  cellular  tissue  ? I believe  that  the  impedi- 
ments to  its  escape  are  mechanical  and  not  physiological  (physical?);  the  soft  parts 
which  cover  it,  the  irregular  line  in  which  it  dies,  and  the  vitality  of  the  cancellous 
structure  next  to  the  epiphysis  extending  for  some  distance  within  the  dead  outer  case, 
render  its  escape  impossible  long  after  its  presence  has  become  a source  of  retarding,  it 
may  be,  of  fatal  iritation.”  (p.  684.^ 

“ So  soon  as  any  bony  part,  in  which  there  has  been  previous  sensible  or  insensible  ex- 
foliation, is  covered  with  granulations,  the  process,”  says  Miescher,  “ is  the  same_  as 
with  another  suppurating  wound  : the  same  pas,  the  same  granulations.  These  having 
attained  the  height  of  the  granulations  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  coalesce  with  them 
and  as  it  were  become  one ; after  which  the  scar  is  covered  in  the  ordinary  way.  That  part 
of  the  granulatibns  imme^ately  next  the  bone,  is  converted  into  bony  substance  ; but  the 
exterior  layer  is  not  so  changed,  but  like  the  granulations  of  soft  parts  has  a cellular 
structure,  and  thus  as  it  were  forms  a new  periosteum.”  (p.  208.) 

John  Hunter  observes : — “ There  can  only  be  two  species  of  exfoliation,  viz.  external 
and  internal,  but  they  are  often  mixed,  and  then  admit  of  a third  kind,  which  I call  the 
inclosed  exfoliation.  The  external  arises  from  internal  causes,  and  is  in  many  parts  a 
simple  operation,  meeting  with  no  obstructions,  as  in  the  head,  ribs,  &c. ; but  in  the 
extremities  it  is  often  complicated,  and  becomes  inclosed,  and  then  appears  as  an  in- 
ternal exfoliation.  Internal  Exfoliation. — These  less  frequently  arise  from  accidents 
than  the  former ; but  may  arise  from  the  two  last  suppurations  of  bones  (of  which,  the 
one  is  where  only  one  side  of  the  bone  suppurates,  and  the  other  where  the  suppuration 
is  in  the  medullary  cavity.)  The  part  which  is  to  be  exfoliated  loses  its  life,  and  ulcera- 
tion goes  on  in  the  internal  surface  of  the  surrounding  living  bone  to  make  room  for 
the  exfoliation.  In  internal  exfoliations  a part  of  the  centre  of  the  bone  becomes  dead, 
while  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  lessens  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  part,  and 
consequently  weakens  that  part.  But  nature  wishes  to  furnish  a substitute ; for  the 
stimulus  of  weakness  being  felt,  the  surrounding  parts  become  affected,  and  undergo 
the  ossific  inflammation  by  which  the  bone  is  thickened ; and  this  continues  in  propor- 
tion, and  as  long  as  the  internal  part  is  unremoved  or  not  cast  off.  Mixed  Cases  of  Ex- 
foliation.— The  first  is  when  an  external  one  appears  to  be  internal ; the  second  is  an 
exfoliation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  in  one  part ; the  third,  of  the  whole 
bone.  These  I call  inclosed  or  incased  exfoliations,  generally  occurring  in  the  lower 
extremities.  These  three  being  very  different,  at  first  are  not  very  easily  conceived. 
First  species  of  inclosed.  Sometimes  when  the  surface  of  a bone  becomes  dead,  before 
the  separation  of  the  piece  of  bone  takes  place,  the  ossific  inflammation  comes  on,  and 
entirely  covers  the  exfoliating  piece,  leaving  only  a little  hole  for  the  discharge  of 
matter.  This  takes  place,  first,  when  the  periosteum  is  inflamed,  and  the  granulations 
it  from  the  edges  of  the  exfoliated  pieces  also  ossily ; but  the  process  for  fi-eeing  the  por- 
li  tion  of  bone  has  been  already  described.  The  second  species  is  when  a piece  of  any 
p.  given  length  becomes  dead  throughout ; the  appearance  of  internal  exfoliation  is  here 
still  stronger  than  in  the  last  case.  Exfoliation  or  separation  begins  on  the  living 
It  surfaces  of  contact,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  dead  bone  or  piece,  and  ossific  inflamm^ 
i'  tion  comes  on  in  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  it  becomes  incased.  This  rarely  hap- 
r pens ; but  when  it  does,  the  separation  of  the  exfoliated  piece  is  very  tedious,  as  the 
j stimulus  IS  given  to  all  surrounding  parts.  The  third  species  is  where  the  ossific  dis- 
position hikes  place  in  the  soft  parts,  from  end  to  end,  and  the  whole  becomes  inclosed 
in  a case  ot  bone.  The  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving  how  it  becomes  inclosed  at  the  ends 
^ ' where  the  joints  are  constituted ; but  probably  it  is  from  these  ends  being  alive,  and  ex- 
uding  coagulable  lymph  from  their  surfaces,  or  else  from  lymph  being  exuded  from  the 
(ppT^g^’so  becoming  a basis,  so  as  to  keep  the  joint  complete.” 
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Upon  the  reproduction  of  bone,  the  following  notices  are  to  be  especially  com-  ^ i 
pared; — l ’ 

Troja,  M.,  De  novorum  ossium,  in  integris  aut  maximis  ob  morbos  deperditionibug  v i 
regeneratione  experimenta,  &c.  12mo.  Lut.  Par.,  1775. 

Blumenbach  ; in  Richter’s  Chirurgischer  Bibliothek,vol.  iv.  p.  107. 

Kohler,  Experimenta  circa  regenerationem  ossium.  Gottingse,  1786. 

Weidmann,  Above  cited. 

. Boyer,  Traitd  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  Paris,  1822-26. 

Medino,  Dissert,  de  regeneratione  ossium  per  experimenta  illustrata ; cum  tab.  seneii. ; t 
Lipsise,  1823. 

Koktum,  Dissert.  pr<monens  experimenta  et  observationes  circa  regenerationem « » 
ossium;  cum  tab.  am.  Berol.,  1824. 

Richter,  Above  cited. 

Scarpa,  De  anatome  et  pathologia  ossium.  Ticini,  1827. 

Miescher,  Above  cited. 


873.  Necrosis  is  always  a serious  disease,  of  which  the  duration  is  in-  - ; 
definite.  The  prognosis  is,  however,  various,  according  to  its  cause  and  i i 
its  .seat.  Its  cure  may  be  hoped  for  by  the  natural  powers  alone,  or  by  ; | 
simultaneous  artificial  assistance,  if  the  necrosis  be  superficial,  of  no  ) i 
great  extent,  in  no  bone  of  important  function,  not  in  the  neighbourhood  i ) 
of  important  parts,  produced  by  external  causes,  and  when  the  patient’s  i l 
general  health  is  good.  On  the  contrary,  the  cure  is  difficult,  and  the  * 1 
prognosis  is  doubtful,  if  the  necrosis  be  of  great  extent,  connected  with  i 
other  affections  of  the  same,  or  of  other  bones,  if  the  diseased  bone  be  of  f 
great  importance,  if  the  necrosis  be  internal  or  exist  in  several  places ; , : 
further,  if  it  be  produced  by  internal  causes,  especially  those  dyscrasic  ■ * 
diseases,  against  which  we  have  not  any  decidedly  efficient  remedy,  and  if  f 
the  patient  be  old  and  very  weak.  Necrosis  rarely  extends  into  joints,  but 
then  always  require  amputation  (1).  The  circumstances  which  especially  ■ 
produce  sequestres  are  different ; the  granulations  arising  from  the  interior  ■ • 
of  the  capsule  enclose  the  sequester,  which  is  gradually  but  completely  ' • 
removed  by  absorption  ; or  it  acts  upon  the  walls  of  its  cavity  like  a foreign  ; ; 
body,  and  keeps  up  in  it  and  in  the  neighbouring  soft  parts  a copious  sup-  • 
puration,  which  debilitates  the  patient ; or  the  sequester  lies  in  a very 
spacious  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  have  already  become  callous,  and  1 f 
produces  no  neighbouring  irritation,  but  only  a scanty  pouring  out  of  a i ' 
thin  purulent  fluid  (2). 

[(1)  Of  necrosis  indirectly  affecting  joints,  and  in  which  from  the  symptoms  it  was  ‘ > 
presumed  that  the  joint  was  diseased,  and  the  limb  consequently  removed,  I have  known  : 
two  instances,  both  of  which  are  in  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  In  the  one,  . i 
a boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the  necrosed  piece,  about  the  size  of  a marble,  was  • i 
contained  in  the  epiphysal  head  of  the  shin-bone ; in  the  other  the  dead  bone  was  nearly 
similarly  placed,  and  the  cloaca  from  it,  had  opened  into  the  knee-joint. 

(2)  Other,  and  very  dangerous  consequences  may  attend  necrosis,  as  the  very  remark- 
able case  mentioned  by  Porter  (a),  which  he  calls  “ Aneurism  in  a case  of  necrosu,”  bnt  . 
which  was  doubtless  no  other,  than  a wound  of  the  popliteal  artery,  by  the  accidental  . 
movement  of  the  point  of  a sequester.  The  patient  had,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  p^ 
viously,  violent  pain  in  the  left  knee,  which,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  thi A 
shortly  after  swelled  to  a great  size,  but  without  redness.  A year  after,  a small  swell- 
ing appeared  four  or  five  inches  above  the  inside  of  the  knee,  which  he  himself 
and  voided  some  matter,  and  the  aperture  remained  fistulous.  In  August  1832 
an  alarming  haemorrhage  from  this  fistulous  opening,  but  no  recurrence  of  it  till  the 
night  of  Jan.  1,  1833,  when  he  bled  with  great  violence,  the  blood  at  intervals  spirting 

fa)  Surgical  Report  of  Cases  treated  in  the  Meath  Hospital ; in  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che®l 
cal  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  190.  1834. 
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A forth  to  a considerable  distance,  at  others  trickling  down  the  limb,  but  in  neither  case 
A restraiiiable.  He  lost  great  quantities  of  blood,  and  fainted  seven  or  eight  times.  Wlien 
,1  admitted  on  the  following  day  his  face  was  quite  blanched  and  very  anxious ; he  was 
S extremely  exhausted;  pulse  small,  thrilling,  and  150.  On  pressing  the  small  livid 
2 fistulous  opening  in  the  thigh,  thin  serous  blood  slowly  discharged,  and  the  finger 
2 seemed  to  sink  into  a deep  cavity ; pulsation  was  quite  cUhtinct  in  the  swelling ; the 
^ lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone  was  enlarged,  and  the  popliteal  space  filled  up,  but  the 
'§!  artery  was  felt  pulsating  below.  Amputation  was  proposed,  but  he  would  not  consent. 
The  thigh  continued  swelling  above  the  bandage,  became  gangrenous  nearly  up  to  the 
buttock,  and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January.  On  examination  the  pop- 
liteal space  was  found  filled  with  thick  grumous  clots ; on  the  artery,  just  below  its 
entrance  into  the  space,  was  an  opening.  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone  was  consi- 
I derably  enlarged,  rough,  and  a large  portion  of  its  posterior  or  popliteal  aspect  de- 
stroyed, so  as  to  admit  the  fingers  into  a large  cavity  within.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
I cavity  was  discovered  the  sharp  point  of  a sequester,  movable,  and  accurately  corre- 
: spending  to  the  aperture  in  the  artery,  which  it  evidently  seemed  to  have  occasioned.] 

874.  In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  nature  must  be  assisted  in  throwing 
: off  the  sequester , which  is  then  to  be  removed.  If  at  the  first  there  be 
« severe  pain,  inflammation  and  fever,  it  must  be  attempted  to  lessen  them 
• by  general  and  local  blood-letting,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
' patient,  by  softening  poultices  and  the  like.  If  syphilis,  gout,  or  other 
I dyscrasic  dieases  be  connected  with  necrosis,  the  contraindicated  remedies 
; must  be  made  use  of.  Where  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  good, 
and  the  necrosis  originating  from  external  causes,  the  separation  of  the 
. sequester  usually  occurs  soon,  provided  nature  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
: improper  treatment.  If  the  patient  be  well,  his  powers  must  be  supported 
' by  good  nourishing  diet  and  strengthening  remedies.  The  local  treatment 
m^t  be  quite  mild  ; moist,  warm,  slightly  aromatic  applications  should  be 

us^,  as  in  canes,  and  the  fistulous  openings  covered  with  charpie,  soaked  in 
j mud  ointments,  ^ 


! throwing  off  of  the  sequester,  as  the  enlarge- 

ment of  the  fistulous  apertures,  the  application  of  sharp  spirituous  remedies  the  actual 
1 ^utery  the  repeated  boring  of  the  dead  piece  of  boL,  are  hu^ul  SsmucCf  Tv 

■ S ifaU  destruction,  but  on  the  dead  bone  have  no 

■ 875.  When  the  sequester  has  separated,  which  is  known,  on  exami- 

j nation,  by  its  mobility,  it  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  out  by  nature  or 
r ^ually  removed  by  absorption.  But  if,  on  account  of  ks  peculiar 
»■  position,  on  account  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  of  the  bony  capsule 
I For  ^^^h^b^’  "^5  possible,  the  sequester  must  be  removed  by  art 

ll/  f °ft«"times  a simple  incision  of  the  soft  pari  of 

."^oded ; if  the  sequester  be  enclosed  ini  bony 
I enfar  ^ longitudinal  incision,  the  apertures  must  be 

I enlarged  with  a bistoury,  if  the  bone  be  soft  enough  ; boring  treiansule 

aideLSroVentgTs'reTuM  ft 

to  pieces  Witli  thi  forceps  so  ® break  it 

■After  its  removal,  the  iound  is  to  be  liehtfv  vi  ^ opening, 

thing  removed  which  can  disturb  the  deveSlmentif  the 
care  taken  for  the  sufficient  outlet  of  the  pus  granulations,  and 

(o)  WErDMANN.P.,  above  cited. 
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876.  If  the  necrosis  liave  been  of  long  continuance,  if  the  outflow  from 
the  fistulous  openings  be  slight,  if  the  se<juesler  cannot  be  felt,  if  already 
several  pieces  of  bone  have  been  separated,  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful, 
whether  there  still  exists  a sequester,  or  whether  it  be  not  already 
removed  by  absorption.  In  this  case  the  laying  bare  or  boring  through 
the  bone  is  useless,  and  it  is  advisable  to  watch  the  state  of  things  for  some 
time,  Avith  simple  treatment,  in  order  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  the 
diagnosis. 

677.  Amputation  is  only  indicated  in  necrosis,  when  the  cavity  in  which 
the  sequester  lies  communicates  with  a neighbouring  joint  when  there 
are  several  sequestres,  of  which  each  has  its  proper  cavity,  when  the 
sequester  lies  so  deep  that  its  removal  is  not  possible,  and  when  the 
patient  s powers  are  so  sunk  that  throwing  ott  the  sequester  cannot 
be  expected,  or  its  removal  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  probable 
danger  of  exhausting  the  patient. 


A.— OP  CARIES  OF  THE  SKULL-BONES. 

878.  Caries  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  skull,  though  it  is  most  j 
commonly  observed  in  the  mastoid  process  and  in  the  occipital  bone.  It 
occurs  either  on  the  external  or  internal  table  of  the  skull ; in  the  former  i 
case  it  arises  either  from  external  violence,  exposure  of  bone,  and  so 
on ; or  as  consequence  of  a tophus,  or  of  an  exostosis  which  has  run  into  I 
suppuration.  The  caries  may  be  also  distinguished  by  examination.  In  ; 
the  second  case  severe  symptoms  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  collection 
of  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  tire  skull.  The  patient  complains  of 
a constant  pain,  always  confined  to  the  same  spot,  though  externally 
nothing  is  apparent.  Frequently  giddiness,  convulsions  and  coma;  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  come  on.  At  last  there 
appears  externally,  at  the  part  where  the  patient  has  complained  of  pain, 
a slightly  painful,  and  from  the  first,  fluctuating  swelling.  If  this  break 
of  itself  or  be  opened,  an  aperture  is  found  in  the  skull,  of  which  the  edge 
is  thin  and  irregular,  because  the  destruction  of  the  internal  extends 
further  than  that  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull,  out  of  Avhich  by  the 
motions  of  the  brain,  a more  considerable  quantity  of  pus  is  driven  up 
than  from  the  external  extent  of  the  ulceration  w'ould  be  thought  possible. 
The  dura  mater  is  covered  with  discoloured  granulations,  often  depressed, 
and  separated  to  a greater  or  less  extent  from  the  skull,  often  even  ulcer- 
ated. If  the  caries  be  in  the  mastoid  process,  hearing  is  almost  always 
destroyed ; in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  the  cells  of  this 
process  with  the  ear-drum,  the  pus  sinks  into  it,  and  produces  suppuration 
and  destruction  of  the  drum-membrane. 

[The  consequences  of  caries  or  necrosis  in  the  mastoid  process  are  very  often  fatal,  and 
therefore  the  disease  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to.  Most  commonly  it  seems  to 
begin  with  common  ear-ache  ; abscess  of  the  drum  ensues;  its  lining  is  destroyed,  and 
the  bone  either  ulcerates  and  is  gradually  destroyed,  towards  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
or  dies  outright  and  attempts  are  made  to  throw  it  off.  I do  not  know  any  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  simple  chronic  suppuration  of  the  ear-drum  which  is  occasionally 
accompanied  Avith  pain,  and  the  suppuration  accompanying  caries  or  exfoliation ; nor 
is  there  any  distinction  between  the  latter  two,  from  either  of  Avhich,  hoAvever,  the  ini- 
tation  set  up  on  the  dura  mater  may  produce  inflammation,  ulceration  and  suppuration 
of  that  membrane,  which  consequently  attack  the  brain,  and  either  ulcerates  its  surface 
or  produce,  by  remote  sympathy,  abscess  in  its  substance,  of  which  1 have  seen  instances ; 
and  in  the  last  case  1 had  of  this  kind,  the  abscess  was  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg,  but  the 
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portions  of  bone  die,  as  does  also  the  scalp  cove  ts  ' ^ folded  in  When 

of  the  dead  bone,  which  the  skin  still  overlaps  and 

both  tables  of  the  bone  die,  which,  as  far  as  I have  had 

most  common,  though  not  to  equal  extent,  as  in  general  the  external  table  is  more  lai^ 
destroyed  than  tlie  internal,  suppuration  begins  between  the  bone  and  the  rfum  niatcr 
and  if  near  a suture,  the  pus  makes  way  between  its  teeth  and  is  seen  welling  up 
at  every  pulsation  of  the  brain.  By  degrees  the  granulations  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  dura  mater  eat  away  holes  of  various  size  through  the  dead  bone,  and  funguses  appear, 
which,  however,  rarely  exceed  externally  the  size  of  the  aperture.  But  on  removmg 
the  dead  bone,  very  large  funguses  are  found  on  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  course  ot  a 
few  hours,  when  freed  from  the  pressure,  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  sometimes 
to  the  size  of  half  a split  egg.  These  funguses  are  generally  very  foul,  sloughy,  blackish, 
green-coloured  and  horribly  offensive ; and  when  of  large  size  the  patient  generally 
sinks  with  symptoms  of  inflamedbrain.  Instances  do,  however,  happen  in  which  enormous 
portions  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  do  separate,  and  the  patient  recover ; I have  at  this 
time  under  my  care  a woman,  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  has  lost 
by  exfoliation,  the  greater  part  of  both  parietal  bones,  and  some  portions  of  the  temporal 
and  occipital.  All  one  side  of  her  face  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  (porti'o  dura,)  has 
been  paralysed  for  many  years,  though  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  this  is  connected  with 
the  necrosis  during  the  course  of  which  it  has  arisen.  Other  portions  of  the  skull  have 
from  time  to  time  exfoliated,  but  after  the  principal  exfoliations,  the  deficient  parts  of  the 
skull  have  filled,  as  usual,  with  tough  fibrous  membrane,  and  she  has  been  able  for  four 
or  five  years  to  follow  her  ordinary  occupation  as  one  of  the  hospital  servants.  If  the 
external  table  only  have  been  destroyed,  the  bony  granulations  beneath  as  frequently 
make  holes  through  it  as  those  from  the  dura  mater  do  through  both  tables. 

Caries  occurs  also  in  the  bones  of  the  face  as  well  as  of  the  skull,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  nose-hones,  where  it  is  very-  frequently  consequent  on  lupoid  ulceration  of 
the  soft  parts.  I have  also  at  present  under  my  care  a boy  in  whom  the  upper  jaw-bone 
has  been  destroying  slowly  for  the  last  four  years  from  this  same  cause,  and  who  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  the  front  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  of  the  bony  plate,  nor  has  any 
remedy  arrested  the  diseased  process  but  for  a very  short  time,  after  which  it  has  burst 
out  again  with  greater  activity. 

The  disease  which  results  from  mercury  is  necrosis,  rather  than  caries,  whether  hap- 
pening either  on  the  skull  or  face  ; and  even  in  syphilis  except  when  the  bone  is  affected 
secondly  by  the  extension  of  the  ulcerative  process  from  a sore  in  the  soft  parts,  7ie- 
crosis  is  more  frequent  than  caries.  Syme  (a)  relates  the  case  of  a woman  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  had  a sore  on  her  nose,  for  which  she  took  large  quantities  of 
mercury.  The  sore  rapidly  extended,  the  bones  became  affected,  and  a rapid  exfolia- 
tion commenced,  which  soon  deprived  her  of  all  the  face  except  the  lower  jaw  and  part 
of  the  ossa  malar um.  Five  years  after  her  eyes  were  divested  of  their  coverings,  the 
pharynx  completely  exposed  to  view,  the  tongue  lay  exposed  from  root  to  apex  sur- 
rounded by  the  foul  and  vacillating  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  whole  surface  had  a 
most  unhealthy  ulcerated  appearance.  In  the  course  of  the  following  four  years  the 
whole  ulcerated  surface  had  healed,  and  the  eyes  were  covered  with  a thick  skin.  She 
was  very  weak  and  for  a long  period  had  existed  on  little  else  than  laudanum,  of 
which  she  took  half  an  ounce  daily.  She  died  shortly  after,  and  on  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  remaining  bone  was  everywhere  perfectly  sound,  (p.  238.) — J.  P.  S.j 

879.  What  relates  to  the  causes  of  caries  of  the  skull-bones  has  been 
|i  already  said  on  the  general  subject ; it  is,  however,  most  frequently  conse- 

Squent  on  syphilis.  The  prognosis  is  determined  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  causes  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  caries.  If  it  occur  on  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull,  or  if  the  skull  be  eaten  through  from  without  to  within, 
pressure  on  the  brain  or  ulceration  of  its  membranes,  which  often  extends 
to  the  brain  itself,  is  to  be  feared. 

880.  The  treatment  of  this  caries  is  guided  by  the  general  rules.  Only 
uhen  both  plates  of  the  skull  are  destroyed,  especially  if  the  caries  have 

(n)  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxii  , 1829. 
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been  developed  on  the  internal,  trepanning  is  often  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  the  collection  of  beneath  the  skull,  or  even  to  remove  the  , 
whole  diseased  part  of  the  bone.  In  caries  of  the  mastoid  j)rocess  espe-  i 
cial  care  must  be  taken  for  the  proper  escape  of  the  pits,  so  that  it  should 
not  collect  in  the  drum.  If  the  dura  mater  itself  be  ulcerated  or  covered  I 
with  unhealthy  granulations,  it  must  be  bound  up  with  slightly  stimu- 
lating remedies,  with  decoction  of  bark  and  lime  water,  with  digestive 
ointments  and  the  like,  and  the  vital  activity  assisted  by  aromatic  appli- 
cations. 


B.— OF  CARIES  OF  THE  TEETH. 
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881.  The  teeth  belong  to  the  bony  system,  and  therefore  analogous  dis- 
eased appearances  are  observed  in  them.  Caries  occurs  in  all  the  teeth, 
though  more  frequently  in  the  molar  than  in  the  incisive  teeth.  Most 
commonly  it  begins  in  the  crown,  but  not  unfrequently  also  at  the  root  of 
the  tooth. 

882.  Caries  is  developed  at  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  either  from  iciihout  I 
inwards,  or  from  within  outwards.  In  the  former,  the  enamel  of  the  tooth 

is  observed  to  lose  its  natural  white  colour  and  polish  at  one  or  more  jiarts, 
either  on  the  sides,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  crown ; clefts  and  hollows  are 
seen  which  have  a brown  or  blackish  appearance,  and  gradually  enlarge. 

The  affected  tooth  gives  out  a nasty  smell,  and  if  the  destruction  penetrate 
to  the  inner  substance  so  that  the  nerve  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
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air  and  food,  pain  of  varjdng  severitj’’  and  duration  occurs,  frequently  also 
inflammation  of  the  gums  and  the  like.  In  the  second  c^e,  no  change  is 
in  the  beo-inning,  observable  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  but  pain  first 
occurs,  is°more  or  less  severe  and  of  indefinite  continuance,  though 
always  soon  returning,  as  often  as  it  is  suddenly  excited  by  cold  air,  cold 
drinks,  and  the  like.  At  last,  on  examining  the  tooth,  a brovvnish  or 
blackish  spot,  more  or  less  deep,  is  observed  in  the  enamel,  which  gra- 
dually enlarges,  becomes  darker,  and  destroys  the  enamel,  when  the  in- 
ternal substance  of  the  tooth  is  found  to  be  decayed,  so  that  the  enamel 
is  often  merely  a thin  shell  wliich  is  easily  broken. 

When  the  crown  is  destroyed  by  caries,  it  spreads  also  to  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  which  is  likewise  destroyed,  and  then  commonly  the  gums  and 
alveolar  process  suffer.  The  gum  surrounding  the  diseased  root,  puffs 
up  and  inflames,  {Parttlis,')  and  not  unfrequently  an  abscess  is  formed. 
Oftentimes  the  membrane  lining  the  tooth-socket  also  inflames,  pus  wells 
up  between  tlie  gum  and  the  tooth-fang,  frequently  very  severe  pain  occurs 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  half  of  the  face,  and  is  accompanied  with 
swelling  of  the  cheek. 

[Occasionally  it  happens,  that  without  any  caries  of  the  tooth,  irritation  is  set  up 
in  its  socket,  and  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  into  the 
particular  socket  causes  severe  pain.  In  a very  few  hours  the  lining  of  the  socket  be- 
gins to  swell  and  inflame,  lifts  the  tooth  much  above  its  proper  level,  and  consequently 
renders  the  closing  of  the  jaws  still  more  painful,  and  chewing  the  food  almost  agonizing. 
This  continues  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  when  suppuration  com- 
mences, the  pain  and  swelling  subside,  and  the  tooth  again  descends  to  its  natural 
r place.  This  unpleasant  process  is  of  very  frequent  recurrence,  gradually  separates  the 
- gum  from  the  fang  till  the  two  are  quite  apart,  and  the  tooth  seems  held  merely  by  the 
; vascular  and  nervous  connexion  of  the  ends  of  its  fangs,  when  its  looseness  and  the  con- 
( slant  source  of  irritation  it  becomes,  leads  to  the  tooth  being  pulled  out.  Under  these 
circumstances  I have  unfortunately  had  personal  experience,  that  the  fang  is  encrusted 
with  a granular  deposit  seemingly  bony.  Leeching  the  neighbouring  gum  is  all  that 
: can  be  done ; but  when  the  process  has  been  once  set  up,  it  recurs  again  and  again,  till 
■ the  connexions  of  the  tooth  and  gum  are  entirely  destroyed,  although  the  tooth  itself 
! remains  entirely  free  from  caries. — J.  F.  S.] 


883.  Caries  at  the  root  of  the  tooth  is  often  announced,  for  a long 
while,  by  very  equivocal  symptoms.  Pain  occurs  in  the  tooth,  but  rarely 
of  long  continuance,  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  gums  about  the 
diseased  tooth,  which  frequently  becomes  very  severe,  abscesses  in  the 
gums,  outside  the  mouth,  upon  the  cheek,  at  the  part  corresponding  to 

: the  root  of  the  affected  tooth  ( Tooth-fistula.)  The  crown  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  often  still  completely  healthy,  and  the  diagnosis  can  only 
be  properly  determined  by  particular  observation  of  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tooth  smarting  when  touched  with  a 
metal  probe. 

884.  Besides  these  symptoms  caused  by  carious  teeth,  there  occur  not  un- 
frequently, caries  of  the  alveolar  proce.sses,  diseased  changes  of  the  Hio-h- 
morean  cavern,  if  the  tooth  be  in  the  upper  jaw  (1),  as  well  as  swellincrg 
and  excrescences  upon  the  gums,  {Epulis,)  which  are  of  different  kind's 
sometimes  soft  and  spongy,  sometimes  firm  and  hard,  sometimes  slio-htlv 
or  not  at  all,  but  at  others  severely  painful ; sometimes  they  have  a broad^ 
sometimes  a pedicled  base,  and  various  size,  but  always  red,  and  they  are 
situated  more  commonly  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  jaw  (2). 

inflammation  extends  from  the  sockets  of  the  upper  molar  teeth 
into  the  Highmorean  cavern,  the  lining  of  which  becomes  iuflamedS  ruppurates 
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This  is  accompanied  with  much  deep-seated  acliing  pain,  and  dusk^  redness,  with  : 
tenderness  of  the  cheek.  Wlien  these  symptoms  are  present,  the  condition  of  the  cavern 
may  be  suspected ; and  the  mouth  must  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  i 
stumps  of  teeth  in  the  neighbourhood  exciting  the  irritation.  If  there  be  any  such, 
they  should  be  removed,  and  a probe,  or  iron  wire,  or  a small  trocar  must  be  thrust  up 
the  tooth-socket,  to  open  a way  into  the  cavern,  by  which  the  pus  may  escape.  This 
aperture  will  require  for  its  establishment,  the  insertion  of  a little  wooden  plug,  which 
should  be  removed  three  or  four  times  a day,  so  that  the  pus  may  flow  out.  It  is  also  • 
a good  plan  to  syringe  the  cavern  with  warm  water  through  this  hole,  especially  if  the  ■ 
discharge  be  offensive;  and  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  any  ulceration  of  its  lining 
membrane  exist,  injections  of  weak  solutions  of  nitric  acid  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

(2)  “ The  tumour  of  the  gum,  epulis,  is  often,”  observes  Liston  (a),  “ a simple  growth  of  ' 
the  consistence  of  the  structure  from  wdiich  it  proceeds,  and  not  likely  to  be  reproduce^ 
if  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  and  the  entire  disease  extirpated ; the  cause  is  decay 
of  some  part  of  one  or  more  teeth,  of  the  crown,  neck  or  fang,  or  it  may  arise  from  their 
being  crowded  and  displaced.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  most  common  situation  of  epulis;  it 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  occasionally  at  the  root  of  the  molares,  and  iJie  upper 
jaw  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  it.  Some  of  the  large  tumours  in  my  collection,  removed 
along  -with  this  bone,  appear  originally  to  have  commenced  in  the  alveolar  ridge.  The 
size  and  extent  of  epulis  is  various  ; it  may  be  confined  to  the  gum  betwixt  two  teeth,  or  it 
may  have  been  neglected  long,  have  taken  in  several,  and  may  be  attended  with  altera- 
tion in  structure  of  the  alveolar  processes  and  their  covering.  The  disease  is  generally 
connected  with  affections  of  the  permanent  teeth,  but  it  is  met  with  as  a disease  of  in- 
fancy. * * * * The  tumour  is  of  slow  growth  ; it  remains  generally  of  the  same  firm 
consistence,  and  its  attachments  are  broad  and  firm ; its  surface,  even  when  large,  is 
covered  by  membrane,  is  unbroken,  it  becomes  lobulated,  unless  it  projects  from  the 
mouth,  and  is  exposed  to  injury  ; the  teeth  are  loosened,  and  present  in  various  parts 
of  the  tumour ; around  their  base  some  excitement  may  be  kept  up,  and  even  some 
ulceration  and  discharge.  The  tumour  is  not  of  a malignant  nature  in  general,  and  even 
in  its  advanced  stages  is  not  inclined  to  contaminate  the  parts  in  its  neighbourhood ; if 
thoroughly  removed,  it  does  not  return.  A soft  tumour  of  the  gum,  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, broken  on  its  surface,  and  furnishing  fetid  and  bloody  discharge,  is  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  met  with;  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  one  kind  for  the  other,  the 
remediable  for  the  malignant;  fortunately  the  latter  is  rare.”  (pp.  255,  56.) 

I have  occasionally,  though  not  often,  seen  epulis  of  both  kinds  mentioned  by 
Liston  ; that  which  seems  merely  a luxuriant  growth  of  one  particular  part  of  the 
gum,  is  most  frequent,  but  that  directly  connected  with  the  teeth  is  more  rare.  Of  the 
latter  kind  I operated  some  time  since,  on  a boy  of  twelve  years  old;  the  tumour  was 
about  the  size  of  a bean,  on  the  outside  of  the  left  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  first 
observed,  but  in  the  course  of  two  years  it  spread  slowly,  as  far  back  as  the  last  molar, 
and  forward  to  the  outer  incisive  tooth  ; it  had  risen  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  but  had 
not  descended  quite  so  low  as  the  base  of  the  jaw ; in  front,  its  lower  edge  had  elthCT 
absorbed  and  imbedded  itself  in  the  jaw,  or  bony  matter  had  sprung  up  around  it,  as  it 
had  there  a distinct  though  irregular  edge,  but  behind  the  ridge  was  less  marked ; its 
size  was  that  of  half  a walnut ; it  was  elastic,  fluctuating,  and  seemed  enclosed  in  a 
tough  cyst,  thinnest  above ; the  membrane  of  the  mouth  moved  freely  over  it.  At  the 
operation,  the  cyst  was  found  to  have  a cartilaginous  feel,  and  the  shell  of  the  jaw-bone 
evidently  involved  in  it.  When  opened  by  a crucial  cut,  about  a drachm  of  glary  fluid 
was  discharged,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  against  the  side  of  the  jaw,  was  the 
second  permanent  bicuspid  tooth,  like  the  so-called  lady  (the  grinding  teeth)  in  the 
lobster’s  stomach.  The  tooth  was  drawn,  the  whole  sac  removed  with  scissors  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  the  remaining  capsule  sliced  off.  The  case  did  well  at  the 
time,  but  eighteen  months  after  he  came  again  with  a return  of  the  swelling  in  the  same 
place,  but  of  a firmer  texture.  Having  lost  sight  of  him  since,  I do  not  know  what  has 
ensued. — J.  F.  S.] 

885.  The  causes  of  carter  of  the  teeth  are  either  external  or  viirnial. 
To  the  former  belong  the  improper  use  of  acrid  acid  substances,  negligent 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  alternate  use  of  cold  and  hot  food,  tobacco  chew- 
ing, and  mechanical  injury  of  the  teeth,  by  which  the  enamel  is  destroyed, 
and  its  internal  substance  is  exposed  to  the  air.  In  most  cases,  liowever, 
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‘ caries  of  the  teeth  depends  on  an  internal  cause,  namely,  on  that  kind  of 
caries  which  is  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth.  Ihis  opinion  is 
especially  grounded  on  the  circumstance,  that  rottenness  of  the  teeth  fre- 
quently appears  in  every  member  of  the  same  family,  that  the  correspond- 
;ino- teeth  on  both  sides  are  attacked  together,  and  the  is  accom- 

paTiied  witli  general  disease,  as  rickets,  scurvy,  mercurial  cachexy,  bad 
constitution,  weak  chest,  and  the  like.  The  spreading  of  the  to 

< the  neighbouring  teeth  seems  rather  grounded  on  the  collection  of  part  oi 
the  food,  which  putrefies,  or  on  the  general  causes,  as  in  a peculiar  parti- 
cipation, from  the  first,  of  the  atfected  teeth. 

CoFFiNiteE  imagines  that  in  persons  with  weak  chests,  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ache 
should  not  be  effected  by  drawing  the  tooth,  as  by  retaining  the  diseased  tooth  a good 
derivation  may  be  kept  up  (a). 

886.  As  to  the  treatment  of  carious  teeth  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  caries  than  removing  the  causes  and 
improving  the  constitution,  which  in  many  instances  is  indeed  im230ssible, 
as  often  no  actual  cause  can  be  discovered. 

887.  For  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  further  destruction  of  carious 
teeth  many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  which  either  destroy  the  carious 
part,  or  protect  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air  or  food.  To  these  belong 
spirituous  aromatic  tinctures,  aetherial  oils,  kreosote,  and  even  the  actual 
cautery.  In  superficial  caries,  the  carious  part  may  be  removed,  by  filing  or 
scraping,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  effect  upon  the  neighbouring 
teeth.  As  to  the  former  remedies,  they  diminish  the  sensibility  by  their  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  therefore  the  pain  is  lessened,  and  even  the 
offensive  smell  of  the  tooth  improved,  but  the  progress  of  the  caries  is  not  in 
tlie  least  arrested.  Filing  the  carious  tooth,  only  for  the  time,  suspends  the 
evil ; usually  it  soon  reappears,  and  makes  quicker  progress  than  before, 
especially  in  old  persons.  Filling  up  the  carious  tooth  with  thin  lead, 
tinfoil,  or  with  tooth-cement,  and  the  like,  (stopping,)  after  the  sensibility 
has  been  put  an  end  to  by  acrid  remedies,  keeps  the  air  and  the  food  from 
the  carious  part,  but  the  caries  is  not  thereby  removed.  The  cavity  of 
the  tooth  always  increases,  and  the  metal  at  last  falls  out. 

In  order  to  avoid  drawing  the  teeth,  and  whilst  keeping  them  in,  to  get  rid  of  the 
pain,  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  with  hot  platina  thread  or  with  hot  iron,  as  well  as, 
if  the  crown  be  tolerably  healthy,  the  trepanning  of  the  tooth  in  the  direction  of  its 
root,  by  which  the  nerve  is  destroyed  and  then  the  tooth  stopped,  as  also  the  introduc- 
tion of  a drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed  (Ryan.) 

rCuELFUS  s observations  as  to  the  falling  out  of  the  stopping  are  very  correct,  and  it 
is  frequently  on  this  account  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation,  however  skilfully  per- 
formed. Before  stopping,  however,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  carious  cavity 
be  tender  on  touching  with  a probe,  for  if  it  be,  the  pressure  of  the  stopping,  whatever  it 
may  be,  cannot  be  borne,  and  often  excites  such  violent  pain,  that  the  tooth  at  once  requires 
removal.  I much  prefer  filling  the  hollow,  once  or  twice  a day,  with  a bit  of  cotton 
steeped  in  camphorated  spirit,  as  it  gradually  diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve 
and  sometimes  entirely  destroys  it,  so  that  it  either  renders  the  stopping  bearable  or 
sometimes  even  unneeded.  All  severe  escharotics  should  be  avoided,  for  thev  often 
increase  the  mischief,  and  compel  the  removal  of  the  tooth. — J.  P.  S.]  ^ 

888.  It  IS  most  proper  to  recommend  especial  care  of  their  teeth  to  per- 
sons affected  with  carious  teeth,  consisting  in  frequently  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  water  not  cold,  e.specially  after  every  meal,  and  in  removing  with  a 
quil  toothpick  everything  between  and  in  the  teeth.  For  cleaning  the 
teetli,  winch  should  be  done  every  morning,  a fine  powder  of  linden  wood 


(n)  Ondet,  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  vol. 
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cliarcoal  and  bark,  with  a not  too  stiff  tooth-brush  is  best ; the  mouth 
should  also  be  frequently  rinsed  with  sage  water,  and  some  tincture  of 
myrrh  or  catechu,  partly  to  improve  the  smell  and  partly  to  harden  the  ' 
gums. 

889.  If  the  tootli  be  painful,  the  treatment  must  be,  in  reference  to  the 
causes  which  produce  tlie  pain.  The  toothache  is  often  of  the  rheumatic 
kind,  in  whieh  it  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  affected  tooth,  but  the  pain 
extends,  more  or  less,  over  all  the  teetli  of  the  same  row,  and  over  half  the 
face.  Warmth  is  here  serviceable,  covering  the  affected  side  of  the  face 
with  flannel,  a blister  behind  the  ear,  and  if  inflammatory  irritation  be 
also  present,  leeches  applied  to  the  affected  side.  The  toothache  often 
arises  from  bits  of  food  remaining  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  which 
must  therefore  always  be  examined  and  freed  from  such  impurities.  If, 
however,  the  pain  continue,  its  diminution  must  be  attempted  by  remedies, 
which  either  subdue  the  excited  irritability,  as  rinsing  the  mouth  with 
warm  water  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  opium,  the  application  of  cot- 
ton soaked  in  the  same  tincture,  an  opium  pill  in  the  hollow  tooth,  and 
the  like  ; or,  to  destroy  the  sensibility,  acrid  remedies,  the  aetherial  oils, 
kreosote  on  wool  in  the  tooth,  have  been  used,  to  which  also  belong  most 
of  the  empyreumatie  remedies  recommended  against  the  toothache. 

[Tooth-ache  commonly  so  called  is  much  more  frequently  arising  from  inflammaticm 
of  the  lining  of  the  socket  than  from  affection  of  the  tooth  itself.  It  is  therefore  highly 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  as  otherwise  a good  and  useful  tooth  may  be 
drawn  which  might  be  saved,  simply  by  repeatedly  leeching  the  gum  ; and  even  when  the 
gum  is  affected  secondarily  after  caries,  the  tooth  may  even  then  he  often  preserved  by 
this  practice,  and  the  exposed  nerve  becoming  gradually  destroyed,  the  tooth-ache  aftw 
a time  subsides,  and  the  pain  of  drawing  the  tooth  is  spared. — J.  F.  S. 

I Among  the  various  remedies  proposed,  Bedingfield  (a)  advises,  as  an  improvement 
on  smoking  tobacco,  often  used  for  the  tooth-ache,  the  application  of  the  fumes  of  hen- 
bane seed,  in  the  following  way  : — “ Put  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  seed  upon  a 
red-hot  iron,  or  some  lighted  cinders,  and  immediately  cover  them  over  with  a basin.  As 
soon  as  you  suppose  the  seed  to  be  consumed  and  the  vessel  impregnated  with  the  fumes, 
place  it  upon  its  bottom  and  fill  it  with  boiling  water.  The  person  affected  with  the 
tooth-ache  is  then  to  inhale  the  vapour  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  a blanket  or 
some  other  covering  being  previously  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  prevent  its 
escape.”  (p.  492.)] 

890.  If  the  pain  cannot  be  in  any  way  removed,  or  if  the  diseased  tooth 
produce  any  ailment  of  the  jaws,  lips,  or  maxillary  cavities,  and  so  on,  it 
must  be  drawn.  This  is  also  necessary  if  a tooth  of  the  first  set  prevent 
the  development  of  the  second. 

If  with  carious  crown  the  root  be  sound,  the  crown  may  be  removed  with  a pair  of 
sharp  nippers  or  with  a fine  saw,  and  the  exposed  medullary  cavity  cauterized,  which 
however,  is  usually  only  employed  in  the  introduction  of  a tooth. 

891.  The  proceeding  in  drawing  a tooth  varies  according  as  the  forcej^ 
the  key,  the  pelican,  the  punch,  or  the  pyramidal  lever  be  employed.  1 he 
preference  of  one  or  other  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  tooth  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  individual  dexterity  of  the  operator  with  one  or  other  in- 
strument. In  general,  the  drawing  of  a tooth  with  forceps,  is  the  least 
painful ; it  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  the  front,  or  to  loose  back 
teeth.  The  key  is  best,  for  drawing  the  hind  teeth,  as  it  permits  the  use  of 
greater  force,  without  injuiy  to  the  other  teeth,  and  has  not  any  rest  upon 
the  neighbouring  teeth  ; the  gums  are,  however,  thereby  frequently  crushed, 
and  the  tooth  not  rarely  broken.  The  pelican  acts  more  safely ; it  is 

(a)  EdiiiburgU  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumali  vol.  &ii>  IS16. 
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applicable  to  all  the  bind  teeth  and  their  stumps  the  gums  are  not  crushed 
ami  the  tooth  not  easily  broken  ; but  the  neighbouring  teeth  must  afford 
it  support  and  are  liable  to  be  thereby  depressed  ; the  tooth  can  also  be 
drawn  with  it  only  outwards.  The  punch  and  the  pyramidal  lever  are 
only  in  the  removal  of  stumps. 

892.  In  drawing  the  front  teeth  of  the  loiver  jaw,  the  operator  must 
place  himself  before  the  patient,  who  sits  upon  a sloping  chair ; he  de- 
presses the  lip  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  puts  the  thumb  on  the 
next  tooth,  and  the  other  fingers  beneath  the  jaw,  and  with  the  curved 
forceps  seizes  the  neck  of  the  tooth  as  low  as  possible,  makes  a little 
movement  inwards  and  outwards,  and  then  gives  the  forceps  a 
wartls,  by  which  the  tooth  is  drawn.  In  drawing  the  front  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  operator  stands  behind  the  patient,  who  sits  on  a low  stool, 
separates  the  lip  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  seizes  the  tooth  with  the 
straight  forceps,  moves  it  a little  in  and  out,  and  draws  it  with  a pull 
directly  downwards. 


893.  The  hind  teeth  are  drawn,  either  with  the  key  or  with  the  pelican. 
In  the  former  case,  the  operator  envelops  the  bolster  of  the  key  with  soft 
linen,  after  he  has  fitted  it  with  a claw,  of  corresponding  size  to  the  diameter 
3f  the  tooth,  and  places  himself  before  the  patient  sitting  on  a common 
chair.  He  then  fixes  the  claw  of  the  key  with  the  right  hand,  if  the  dis- 
eased tooth  be  in  the  left  side  of  the  jaw,  but  on  the  opposite  side  with 
the  left  hand,  extends  the  forefinger  on  the  stem  of  the  key,  fixes  the 
point  of  the  claw,  by  means  of  the  guiding  forefinger  of  the  unoccupied 
hand,  as  deeply  as  possible,  on  the  inside  of  the  tooth,  and  keeps  it  fixed  with 
diat  finger.  He  then  turns  the  handle  in  a half  circle  downwards  on  the  teeth 
Df  the  lower,  and  upwards  on  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  by  which  the  tooth, 
is  either  at  once  drawn,  or  remains  still  connected  with  the  gum,  from 
which  it  may  be  completely  separated  with  the  fingers  or  forceps.  If  on 
account  of  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth  being  destroyed,  it  must  be  drawn 
nwards,  the  point  of  the  claw  should  be  fixed  externally,  and  the  turn 
made  with  the  handle  of  the  key  inwards. 

I In  using  the  pelican,  after  having  chosen  a claw  proportionate  with  the 
ihickness  of  the  tooth,  and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  support  from 
:he  diseased  tooth,  and  having  covered  the  crown  of  the  instrument  with 
soft  linen,  the  operator  places  himself  behind  the  patient  sitting  on  a low 
stool,  fixes  the  pelican  with  the  right  hand  in  drawing  a right  side  tooth, 
ind  the  contrary,  with  the  left  hand,  puts  the  point  of  the  claw  as  deeply 
IS  possible,  on  the  inside  of  the  tooth,  fixes  the  crown  against  the  two  nelgh- 
jouring  teeth  in  front,  and  the  tliumb  of  the  unoccupied  hand  against  the 
nside,  and  with  tlie  other  fingers  of  the  same  hand  grasps  the  jaw  out- 
.vardly  and  beneath.  The  handle  of  the  pelican  is  then  moved  from 
jehind,  forwards  and  laterally,  by  which  its  crown  is  pressed  against  the 
eeth,  serving  as  the  pressure  point,  and  the  tooth  is  somewhat  raised. 
|[f  there  be  no  adjoining  teeth  to  support  the  pelican,  a piece  of  cork  must 
jierve  the  purpose. 


894.  In  the  use  of  the  punch,  which  is  advisable  only  in  teeth  not  very 
firmly  fixed,  the  operator  stands  in  front  of  the  patient  sitting  on  the 
'.loping  chair,  if  the  teeth  be  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  behind  the  patient,  who 
is  to  sit  low,  if  the  teeth  are  of  the  upper  jaw ; he  fixes  the  claw  of  the  in- 
;trument  against  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
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against  its  inside,  and  tlien  lifts  tlie  tootli  inwards  and  upwards  in  the  lower 
and  the  contrary  in  the  upper  jaw.  ’ 

895.  The  stumps  and  roots  of  teeth  may  be  removed  by  one  or  other  of 
tliese  means.  If  tliey  be  loose,  they  are  especially  fitted  for  the  forceps,  or 
punch  ; those  wliich  are  firmly  fixed  for  tlie  key,  or  if  there  be  still  neigli- 
bouring  teeth  left,  for  the  pelican.  Only  when  by  these  methods  the  stump 
cannot  be  removed,  must  ihelever  be  used.  The  head  of  the  patient  is  to 
be  supported,  the  point  of  the  lever  fixed  sufficiently  deep,  between  the 
edge  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  root  of  the  tooth,  a lever-like  motion 
is  to  be  made  to  either  side,  where  there  is  least  opposition,  and  the 
root  lifted  out.  In  very  firmly  fixed  roots,  two  levers  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  way,  on  the  two  sides. 

896.  The  awkward  circumstances  which  may  occur  from  drawing 
teeth  are,  breaking  off  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  breaking  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, bruising,  tearing,  or  complete  stripping  off  the  gums,  loosening  the 
neighbouring  sound  teeth,  partial  dislocation  of  the  teeth,  fracture  of 
the  jaw,  slipping  of  the  claw  from  the  diseased  to  a sound  tooth  and  its 
extraction,  severe  bleeding,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  gums,  and 
caries  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

If  the  crown  of  the  tooth  break  off,  the  removal  of  its  stump  is  to  be 
attempted  as  already  mentioned.  In  splintering  the  alveolar  process,  the 
loose  pieces  must  be  removed,  and  those  which  are  fixed  pressed  into  place. 
Bruising  of  the  gums  must  be  treated  with  slightly  astringent  gargles.  If 
part  of  the  gum  remain  only  slightly  connected,  it  must  be  cut  off  with 
scissors.  Teeth  which  have  become  loose  must  be  fastened  to  those  adjoin- 
ing with  threads,  and  hard  food  should  be  avoided.  If  a tooth  be  partially 
dislocated,  the  pain  is  often  thereby  completely  got  rid  of,  and  it  remains 
firm  in  the  socket,  although  caries  go  on ; but  the  dislocated  tooth  may 
operate  in  its  socket  as  a foreign  body  and  cause  pain,  the  gum  and  the 
lining  of  the  socket  may  become  affected,  and  thereby  the  removal  of  the 
tooth  be  rendered  necessary.  Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  requires  its 
proper  treatment.  A sound  tooth  which  has  been  pulled  out  may  be  put 
in  again,  and  fixed  by  threads  to  its  neighbours. 

A slight  bleeding  occurs  after  the  drawing  of  every  tooth ; this  is  to  be 
permitted  for  a little  while,  because  thereby  is  the  inflammation  of  the 
gum  best  prevented  ; washing  of  the  mouth  with  water  and  vinegar,  and 
compression  of  the  tooth-socket  are  usually  sufficient  to  stop  it.  Frequently 
the  bleeding  is  very  severe,  because  perhaps  the  artery  going  to  the  tooth 
is  torn,  where  it  is  in  the  bone  and  cannot  retract,  or  on  account  of  scor- 
butic diathesis.  In  this  case  firm  compression  must  be  employed,  the 
socket  filled  with  lint  soaked  in  a solution  of  alum,  in  Theden’s  arque- 
busade,  and  the  like,  or  with  oak  agaric  strewed  with  styptic  powder, 
or  with  a ball  of  wax;  small  compresses  are  to  be  put  upon  these,  and 
the  patient  made  to  bite  the  jaws  firmly  together.  In  doubtful  cases,  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  has  been  recommended.  In  the  scorbutic 
diathesis  the  simultaneous  internal  use  of  acids  is  not  to  be  neglected  (1). 

The  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  gums  requires  a soothing  treatment, 
bathing  with  warm  milk,  figs  boiled  in  milk,  and  so  on.  In  general  it  runs 
on  readily  to  suppuration,  and  if  the  abscess  do  not  soon  burst  of  itself,  R 
must  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  aperture  usually  closes  under  the 
continued  use  of  soothing  gargles.  Partdis  requires  the  same  treatment 
if  caused  by  a decayed  tooth,  and  if  that  be  the  reason  of  the  aperture 
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not  closing,  the  tooth  must  be  drawn.  If  there  be  curies  of  the  alveolar 
process,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  tlie  general  rules. 

rCl')  The  bleediiiff  which  ensues  occasionally  in  consequence  of  drawing  a tooth  of  a 
person  who  has  Innmorrhagic  is  a matter  of  very  serious  consequence  and  has 

sometimes  destroyed  life.  I have  seen  several  severe,  though  not  fatal  cases,  of  this  kind, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  blood  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  one  or  other  of  the  fang- 
sockets,  when  the  tooth  had  more  than  one,  I presume  that  the  bleeding  vessel  was  the 
proper  artery  of  the  tooth,  and  that  the  difficulty  in  arresting  the  hemorrhage  depended 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  vessel  itself ; for  unless  it  can  be  immediately  acted 
upon,  whatever  be  the  local  application,  it  is  sure  to  fail.  Various  remedies  have  been 
proposed ; I have  tried  most  of  them  without  success,  but  have  never  failed  with  the 
actual  cautery,  when  I have  properly  applied  it,  that  is,  when  its  point  has  been  sufficiently 
small  to  descend  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  fang-socket.  When  I first  had  recourse  to 
tliis  practice  I failed  from  not  thrusting  the  hot  wire  (which  makes  the  best  cautery  for 
this  purpose,  and  should  not  be  more  than  a line  thick)  down  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  the 
socket ; bnt  having  corrected  this  error,  I have  never  failed  since,  in  at  least  half-a-dozen 
cases ; and,  therefore,  believe  that  its  inefficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  has  arisen  from 
the  same  cause  which  at  first  foiled  me.  There  is  nothing  very  frightful  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy,  nor  does  it  produce  more  than  momentary  and  slight  pain,  and  I 
think  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  resort  to  it  at  once  without  wasting  time,  and  allowing  the 
patient  to  lose  blood  to  such  extent  as  to  disturb  the  constitutional  powers,  and  excite 
any  latent  phthisical  tendency,  of  which  I have  known  an  instance. 

Blagden  mentions  (a)  the  case  of  a person,  who,  whilst  a boy,  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  bled  from  the  socket  for  twenty-one  days.  Whenever  he  cut  himself,  or  received  a 
slight  wound,  there  was  always  great  difficulty  in  stopping  the  bleeding.  At  twenty-six 
Vears  of  age  he  had  a trifling  wound  on  the  forehead,  which  bled  profiisely,  and  could  not 
oe  stopped  by  pressure  or  styptics,  or  even  by  tying  both  ends  of  the  artery,  but  was  finally 
:hecked  with  caustic  potash,  which  caused  a large  slough.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
aiuch  troubled  with  caries  of  the  second  upper  molar  tooth,  which,  remembering  what 
aad  previously  happened,  he  bore  with  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  pain  became  so 
severe  that  he  had  the  tooth  drawn  June  30,  1816,  and  at  its  bottom  was  an  abscess ; 
ree  bleeding  immediately  ensued,  and  this  continuing  on  the  next  evening,  Blagden 
leing  called  to  him,  applied  lunar  caustic  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket  without  effect ; 
;hen  introduced  a sponge  tent  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  checked 
;he  bleeding  for  a few  hours,  but  it  recurred,  and  continued  profuse,  notwithstanding 
;hat  the  socket  was  carefully  plugged.  On  the  morning  of  July  Uh,  Brodie  applied 
:he  actual  cautery,  and  stopped  the  bleeding  for  six  hours,  but  in  the  evening  it  broke 
3ut  afresh,  as  violent  as  before,  notwithstanding  the  socket  was  again  carefully  plugged, 
md  the  cautery  twice  applied ; in  doing  the  latter,  a large  quantity  of  matter  apparently 
Tom  the  maxillary  sinus,  escaped.  The  bleeding  still  continued,  and  next  day  the 
latient  being  very  low  and  depressed,  although  he  had  never  fainted,  it  was  determined 
;o  tie  the  common  epotid  artery,  which  was  done  by  Brodie  at  10  a.m.,  hut  “ the 
immorrhage  still  continued.  The  wound  made  in  the  operation  bled  very  little  at  first, 
lut  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  after  the  operation  it  began  to  bleed  profusely.  No’ 
angle  vessel  could  be  observed  bleeding,  but  there  was  a general  oozing  from  its  sur- 
ace.  Ice  was  applied^  to  the  wound,  and  while  this  was  continued  the  bleeding  from 
t wp  suppressed,  bp  it  returned  immediately  on  the  ice  being  removed.  Ice  was  also 
iplied  to  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  stopped  the 
deeding  for  a few  hours;  however,  the  hsemorrhage  afterwards  returned,  and  the 
latient  ped  at  5 a.m.  on  the  Ith  July,  a week  from  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
ootn.  (p.  224-2/,) 

The  following  case  was  under  my  own  care : — 

J years,  a leather-dyer,  of  delicate  frame  and  not  very  temperate  habits 

Bias  admitted  into  George’s  Ward  ^ uuoiis, 

lSrda’^%-  r raffifSp!  which  lfntSd\Ye?ding‘fort^^^^^ 

Sr  1)  r 

ialr  ^ frequently  washing  his  mouth  witlf  cold 

rater.  On  the  morning  of  the  Ulh  he  went  to  his  medical  attendanrwlm  applSd 

Cfl)  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol,  viii.  1817. 
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nitrate  of  silver  to 'the  fuiig-socket ; the  bleeding  ceased  for  a couple  of  hours,  hut 
recurring,  he  introduced  some  nitric  acid,  which,  however,  only  checked  it  for  a short 
time,  and  the  patient  was  content  with  washing  his  mouth  with  cold  water  till  1 p.m.  of 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  and  the  dresser  plugged  the  socket 
with  sponge  dipped  in  tincture  of  myrrh  and  alum;  after  which  the  bleeding  ccaa-d 
for  eight  hours,  but  then  came  on  again,  and  continued  through  the  night  till  1 1 o’clx:k 
this  morning,  when  he  came  again  to  the  hospital,  and  the  dresser  applied  a hot  wire 
to  the  socket,  which  checked  but  did  not  stop  the  bleeding  entirely.  It  soon,  however 
burst  out  afresh,  and  at  7 p.m.  he  returned  to  the  hospital,  and  having  been  admitted 
the  dresser  applied  muriatic  acid,  but  without  effect.  I saw  him  soon  after,  and  having 
cleared  away  the  clot,  found  two  bleeding  points,  one  by  the  alveolar  partition  of  the 
third  molar  tooth,  and  the  other  deeper  in  the  socket.  To  these  I applied  the  actual 
cautery  at  a black  heat,  and  the  bleeding  ceased,  but  soon  recurred ; and  when  I saw  him 
again  four  hours  after,  I found  a clot  about  the  socket  as  big  as  a nut,  with  a free  arterial 
stream  flowing  from  beneath  it ; tliis  1 removed,  plugged  the  socket  with  cotton  steeped 
in  tinct.  benz.  comp.,  and  directed  pressure  should  be  kept  up  so  long  as  there  was  any 
bleeding.  After  four  hours  it  seemed  to  have  stopped,  but  in  half  an  hour  burst  out 
again,  and  continued  through  the  night.  At  8 a.m.  June  18,  a pencil  of  lunar  caustic 
was  introduced,  and  the  surface  of  the  socket  being  freely  cauterized,  the  bleeding  was 
checked  for  a short  time,  but  the  oozing  soon  recurred,  and  when  I saw  him  three  hours 
after,  a fresh  clot  had  formed  and  the  bleeding  continued  as  before.  I tried  to  make 
pressure  upon  a pad  of  cotton  thrust  into  the  socket,  with  a bell-spring  carried  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  but  could  not  effect  it.  I then  made  a paste  of  tannin  and  cotton 
mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  thrust  it  into  the  socket  with  a probe,  and  pressed  it  down 
with  the  finger  till  it  had  become  converted  into  a concrete,  by  which  the  bleeding  was 
completely  stopped,  and  so  continued  for  six  hours,  when  it  broke  out  afresh  and  con- 
tinued streaming  till  8 p.m.,  at  which  time  I saw  him  again,  found  the  plug  thrust  out 
completely  and  the  socket  filled  with  clot.  This  I removed  entirely,  and  after  squeezing 
for  a few  minutes  the  soft  parts  about  the  socket,  which  were  swollen,  with  my  finger 
and  the  lint,  which  gave  him  gi-eat  pain,  but  stopped  the  bleeding,  1 left  the  socket 
alone,  and  applied  linen  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  as  an  evaporating  lotion  on  the  cheek. 
His  bowels  not  having  been  relieved  for  the  last  tsvo  or  three  days,  three  grains  of  cal- 
omel, with  some  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  was  ordered  forthwith.  No 
bleeding  for  five  hours,  after  which  it  came  on  again,  but  pressure  being  made  for  a 
little  time,  it  ceased  for  an  hour,  and  then  returning,  continued  through  the  night  till  I 
saw  him  at  11  a.m  of  the  19<A  June,  when  I removed  a clot  as  big  as  a walnut,  and 
plugged  the  socket  with  cotton  steeped  in  kreosote,  and  ordered  one  grain  of  acetate  of 
lead  three  times  a day.  There  was  no  bleeding  for  twelve  houi-s,  but  it  then  returned 
and  continued  through  the  night  till  next  morning,  when  I saw  him,  and  having  cleared 
out  all  the  clot  and  made  a little  pressure,  it  ceased.  As  he  complained  of  pain  in  his 
belly,  the  lead  was  omitted  after  he  had  taken  four  doses.  In  the  evening  the  bleeding 
returned,  but  was  stopped  during  the  whole  night  by  plug^ng  with  cotton  and  kreosote. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  June  the  bleeding  returned,  a fresh  clot  formed  and  the 
oozing  from  beneath  it  as  before.  On  the  \%th  he  had  not  appeared  to  have  suffered 
much,  his  countenance  was  not  particulary  pallid,  and  his  pulse,  though  rather  quick- 
ened, was  firm  and  free  from  hoemorrhagic  jerk  ; but  now  he  is  pallid,  complains  of  faint- 
ness, the  pulse  is  quick  and  has  the  jerk  which  has  not  been  previously  noticed.  On 
consultation  with  my  colleague  Green,  it  was  determined  to  apply  the  actual  cauteiy 
again ; and  having  made  a careful  examination,  I w^as  only  able  to  discover  one  fang- 
socket,  through  which  however  the  probe  readily  passed  into  the  maxillary  cavern.  I then 
passed  a conical  iron  at  a black  heat  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  socket,  which  caused 
great  pain,  as  I expected,  from  the  already  irritable  and  inflamed  state  of  the  parts 
after  so  much  handling ; and  I also  seared  the  sides  of  the  cavity  and  the  gum,  frean 
which  there  was  some  oozing.  The  bleeding  then  ceased.  He  was  ordered  to  take  eveiy 
eight  hours  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  half  a grain  of  opium.  There  was  no 
recurrence  of  the  bleeding  after  this ; the  lead  was  continued  for  two  days  and  then  left 
off,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  he  was  quite  well  and  left  tlie  house. 

On  the  Uli  March,  1841,  he  had  the  second  left  lower  molar  tooth  drawn  at  the  hos- 
pital, from  which,  excepting  a very  few  hours,  bleeding  continued  till  his  readmission, 

March  6th.  The  socket  was  then  filled  with  putty  by  the  Surgeon  in  attendance,  and 
over  it  a pad  of  lint,  by  which  it  was  stopped  for  al)out  twelve  hours,  when  it  burst  forth 
again,  and  continued  through  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  two  irons  of 
ent  size  were  introduced  into  the  cavity  at  a red  heat,  but  the  bleeding  was  not  checked 
till  the  socket  had  been  plugged  wdth  lint  steeped  in  tincture  of  myrrh.  After  twelve 
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hours  the  bleeding  returned, 


morpliia,  which  was  continued  for  a few  days.  On  the  I8th  the  bleeding  was  again  free, 
but  finally  stopped  on  the  21s< ; and  he  left  the  house  well  on  the  29th. 

How  Ion"'  the  lead  was  continued  in  the  second  part  of  this  case,  the  notes  1 ha've 
quoted,  which  were  not  my  own,  do  not  distinctly  state,  and  I think  it  doubtful  whether 
the  cure  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it  or  simply  to  the  loss  of  blood,  by  which  in  a case  related 
by  Davunport  (a),  the  bleeding  had  certainly  been  put  a stop  to  after  thirty  hours  con- 
tinuauce,  and  depressing  tlie  patient  very  considerably.  I cannot  help,  however,  thinking 
that  in  the  second  part  of  this  case  the  actual  cautery  was  never  effectually  applied  ; for 
as  1 have  said  before,  Ihave  never  failed  when  using  it,  neither  has  my  colleague  Green, 
who  also  employs  it. 

From  the  above  cases  it  will  be  perceived  how  various  have  been  the  remedies  made 
use  of  to  stop  these  violent  bleedings  after  drawing  a tooth,  but  many  other  plans  have 
been  advised  and  strongly  urged  as  most  efficient.  Some  persons  reinsert  the  extracted 
tooth  in  the  socket  as  the  best  plug  which  can  be  used.  Cortez  (b)  recommends  the 
introduction  of  a wax  model  into  the  socket,  which  he  has  found  effectual  in  three  or 
fom-  instances.  Peter  Cullen  (c)  prefers  a very  fine  soft  phial-cork  gently  squeezed 
into  the  socket,  and  upon  the  point  of  the  cork,  a hit  of  lint  with  some  styptic  may  be 
put.  Kendrick  (d)  advises  a pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  the  sti-ongest  alcohol  as  very 
efficacious.  And  among  the  cases  of  hmmorrhage  effectually  treated  with  the  internal 
use  of  ergot  of  rye,  one  of  bleeding  after  drawing  a molar  tooth  is  given  by  Dr.  Ryan  (e). 

An  interesting  circumstance  in  reference  to  these  cases  is,  that  not  unfrequently  other 
individuals  of  the  family  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  are  subject  to  this  bleeding  dis- 
position. It  was  so  in  my  own  patient’s  family,  and  with  that  of  Kennedy’s  patient,  and 
I have  known  it  in  many  other  instances. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe,  that  if  the  practitioner  he  aware  of  the  patient  or  his 
family  being  subject  to  this  disposition  to  bleed,  he  should  he  extremely  cautious  in  un- 
dertaking the  removal  of  a tooth,  or  indeed  of  any  operation  ; and  if  compelled  to  resort 
to  it,  should  at  once  be  prepared  to  attempt  arresting  its  bleeding  at  the  onset,  and  not 
permit  its  continuance  for  hours,  much  less  for  days,  before  employing  any  efficient 
remedy.— J.  F.  S.] 

897.  Tooth-fistulas  {par.  883)  require  the  speedy  drawing-  of  the  de- 
cayed tootli,  and  the  use  of  astringent  gargles.  If  the  fistula  do  not  then 
close,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  still  another  decayed  tooth,  which  must 
be  drawn  ; or  caries  of  tlie  alveolar  process  may  exist,  which  must  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Carcinomatous  excrescences  on  the  gums  {jpar.  884)  are  mostly  conse- 
quences of  a decayed  tooth  or  of  a carious  part  of  the  alveolar  process. 
They  must  be  removed  from  their  base  with  the  knife,  and  the  great 
bleeding  which  generally  ensues  must  be  stopped  with  astringent  remedies 
and  prepure,  or  with  the  actual  cautery,  which  last  is  also  serviceable  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  excrescence.  If  after  the  removal  of 
epulis  a decayed  tootli  or  caries  of  the  alveolar  edge  be  discovered,  the 
former  must  be  drawn,  and  the  latter  treated  according  to  the  general  rule. 

^ Cancerous  sores  and  schirrus  will  be  eonsidered  with  degenei-ation  of  the  organic 
tissues. 

(ii)  Medical  Gazette,  vol.il.  1842.  New  Series, 
p.  58. 

(6)  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  490.  1829. 


fc)  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  v.  p.  5G4.  1830. 
(d)  Ibid.,  p.  788. 

(c)  Ibid.,  vol.xiii.  p.  368.  183J. 
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II.— OF  FISTULAS. 

{Fistula,  Lat. ; Fistdn,  Germ.  ■,  Fistules,Fr.') 

898.  Unnatural,  old  apertures,  l)y  whicli  fluids  are  emptied  from  anyj  j 
cavity  or  duct  externally,  or  into  anotlier  cavity,  are  called  Fistulcu.' 

By  this  definition  fistulas  are  distinguislied  from  fistulous  sores. 

[“  '1  he  term  ‘ fistula’  gives  a very  inadequate  notion  of  tlie  disease,”  observes  John  \ | 
Hunter,  “ the  fistulous  canal  being  only  the  sign  of  the  disease, — the  means  of  con-  f 
veying  a fluid  or  extraneous  matter  to  the  surface.  A fistula  is  the  consequence  of  the  [ 
powers  of  a part  not  being  able  to  remove  the  original  cause,  so  that  the  original  cause  ■ | 
and  some  of  its  effects  remain.”  (p.  577.)]  j 

899.  The  causes  of  fistulas,  are  either  injuries,  by  external  violence,  of  f f 

the  cavities  in  which  the  fluids  are  collected,  or  of  the  ducts  by  which  , ^ 
they  are  discharged,  if  they  be  not  cured  by  quick  union,  or  stopping  ; ^ 
up  of  the  ducts,  by  which  the  fluids  collected  in  large  quantities  produce  r t 
tearing,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  mortification,  causing  extrava.sa-  ■ | 
tion  of  the  fluid,  and  the  cellular  tissue,  and  an  unnatural  opening  for  its  ' { 
escape ; or  inflammation  and  ulceration  on  or  in  the  walls  of  the  cavities  - ‘ 
and  ducts,  by  which  the  latter  are  destroyed.  Fistulas,  if  not  consequent  : t 
on  injury,  usually  commence  with  abscess,  which,  on  bursting,  discharges  - \ 
pus  of  different  kinds,  by  one  or  several  apertures,  communicating  either  r.  j 
directly  with  the  cavities,  or  running  in  various  turns  and  windings.  . j 
If  the  fistulous  passage  be  very  short,  it  diminishes  in  size,  as  the  inflam-  - t 
mation  lessens,  the  external  opening  contracts,  and  its  edges  scar,  but  : t 
without  closing.  If  the  fistulous  canal  be  longer,  the  external  opening  ; ; 
contracts,  is  surrounded  by  a little  fungous  wall,  Avhich  presents  in  its  • j 
middle  a narrow  and  often  scarcely  observable  opening.  By  the  conti-  ■ | 
nuance  of  the  inflammation,  to  a certain  degree,  in  the  whole  canal,  and  ! t 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  whole  internal  lining  of  the  canal  is  gra-  • i 
dually  converted  into  a mucous  tissue,  distinguished  only  from  true  • j 
mucous  membrane,  by  the  absence  of  mucous  glands,  and  of  the  epider-  f 
moidal  covering,  and  itself  prevents  the  healing  of  the  canal.  But,  for  ' 
the  most  part,  in  long  continued  fistulas,  the  neighbouring  parts  become 
hardened,  and  form,  more  or  less,  grayish  white,  thick  hard  masses,  ^.(^1 
{callosities,)  between  which  the  fistulas  run.  The  same  changes  also  ?i  j 
occur  in  fistulous  passages  {par.  65.)  | 

[“  The  causes  of  fistula,”  says  Hunter,  “ are  various,  but  may  be  divided  into  two  • | 
classes first,  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  some  natural  secretion,  as  fistula  of  the  I 
parotid  gland ; or  of  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  extraneous  matter,  as  the  intestines  i 
being  strangulated,  so  as  to  mortify,  or  being  wounded;  but  all  obliterations  of  the  1 
ducts,  where  the  fluids  make  a new  passage,  will  not  be  termed  secondli/,  the  i 

formation  of  pus  or  extraneous  matter  in  a part  requiring  a passage,  as  in  fistula  in  on«i  't 
fistula  in  the  joints,  and  fistula  from  diseased  bone.”  [It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  this  U 
second  class  of  fistulas  has  not  been  enumerated  by  Chelius,  although,  however,  he  .[ 
subsequently  treats  of  them. — j.  f.  s.]  “ We  shall  consider  the  causes  of  fistulas, — ls<. 

The  obliteration  of  ducts,  or  canals,  is  the  first  cause.  This  arises  from  obstruction  of 
the  natural  passages,  in  consequence  of  which  a new  one  is  formed  for  the  passage  of 
the  natural  secretion.  These  obliterations  often  arise  from  a thickening  of  the  sides  of  ■ 
the  ducts,  as  in  tlie  urethra,  nasal  duct,  &c.,  from  inflammation ; sometimes  from  the  1 1 
venereal  disease,  or  scrofula ; and  sometimes  from  accident,  as  in  the  parotid  duct  These  j ■. 
obliterations  are  often  very  troublesome,  obstructing  the  evacuation  of  the  natural  secretions,  1 1 

which  is  very  teasing  to  the  part,,and  when  complete  is  very  serious  in  its  consequences.  ; 

In  most  there  is  a new  passage  when  complete,  which  is  made  by  inflammation  and  ul-  : 

ceration ; these  new  passages  are  called  fistulous ; the  discharge  is  tlie  natural  secretion,  ( 

mixed  with  the  pus  from  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  sides  of  the  passage.  If  this  new  ’ 

passage  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  original  one,  it  cannot  well  be  called  fistulous;  • 

when  from  a mortified  or  wounded  intestine,  it  is  called  an  artificial  anus ; when  in  t^  > 

pennaum,  it  is  for  the  passage  of  the  urine.  There  are  often  accumulations  of  secreted  i 
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preveutetl  healinc  at  the  bottom  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  matter.  The  second  has  two 
the  fi«t  the  part  being  natin-ally  indolent,  as  tendons;  the  second,  from  a 
dfisease’  in  parts^ naturally  rLdy  to  hf  al,  but  the  disease  being  deep  seated,  the  skin  is  more 
ready  to  liLl  than  the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  and  thus  obstructs  the  necessary  fiee  dis- 
charge.” (p.  579.)]  _ _ . 

900.  The  prognosis  in  fistula  depends  on  the  possibility  of  conducting 
the  fluid  through  the  natural  ducts ; farther,  on  the  condition  of  the  fis- 
tulous openings,  whether  they  be  accompanied  with  or  without  loss  of  sub- 
stance, whether  they  communicate  immediately,  or  by  a more  or  less 
long  canal  with  the  cavity,  or  with  the  duct,  and  whether  their  walls  be 
converted  into  a mucous  tissue,  or  callosities.  In  fistulas  of  long  standing 
that  part  of  the  duct  in  front  of  the  fistulous  opening,  and  through  which 
fluid  no  longer  escapes,  loses  its  natural  area,  shrivels  up,  and  the  cure  is 
only  possible  by  making  an  artificial  aperture  in  the  cavity,  into  which 
the  fluid  should  be  conveyed  by  the  natural  duct,  as  for  instance,  in  Sali- 
vary Fistula. 

901.  The  indications  for  the  cure  of  fistulas  are,  therefore, — 1.  The 
restoration  of  the  natural  ducts  and  the  conduct  of  the  fluids  from  the 
flstidas.  This  is  usually  sufficient,  and  the  fistula  closes  of  itself,  if  the 
mucous  lining,  or  the  callosities,  have  not  formed.  In  this  case  the  canal 
of  the  fistula  must  be  either  divided,  or  a sufficient  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion and  adhesion  produced  by  stimulating  remedies  and  suitable  com- 
pression. The  callosities  usually  subside,  if  the  flow  through  the  fistula 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  soothing  applications.  2.  The  estahlishment 
of  an  artificial  duct,  if  the  restoration  of  the  natural  passage  be  not  pos- 
sible, which  effected,  the  fistula  closes,  either  of  itself  or  under  the  above- 
mentioned  treatment.  If  the  fistula  be  an  immediate  opening  to  a duct, 
without  narrowing  of  the  latter,  cauterization  about  the  fistulous  opening  is 
the  best  remedy  to  produce  gradual  lessening  and  ultimate  closing  of  the 
fistula.  The  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  their  union,  has  rarely 
had  satisfactory  results.  This  treatment  by  cauterization  (with  caustic 
remedies,  or  with  the  actual  cautery)  is  founded  on  the  central  contrac- 
tion occurring  in  burns  (a).  If  with  such  fistula  there  be  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  the  opening  can  often  be  only  closed  by  implanting  or 
drawing  forward  skin  from  the  neighbourhood. 

[“The  cure  of  fistula,”  observes  John  Hunter,  “consists  in  first  removing  the 
immediate  cause ; for  frequently  they  get  well  by  simply  removing  the  obstruction. 
* * * The  cause  of  our  first  division  of  fistula,  arising  from  confined  matter,  is  some- 
times easily  removed,  but  not  always,  by  opening  the  suppurated  part  in  the  most 
depending  situation,  when,  if  the  parts  are  readily  disposed  to  heal,  a cure  takes  place. 
The  second,  from  a diseased  state,  must  have  the  disease  removed  or  extirpated  if 
possible ; but  this  is  often  impracticable.  A perfect  exposure  is  the  next  object ; but 
the  case  will  not  often  admit  of  it,  and  then  becoming  incurable,  it  sometimes  produces 
hectic,  as  in  lumbar  abscesses  and  abscesses  of  the  liver  which  open  externally,  but 
<annot  be  exposed.  The  constitution  in  such  cases  is  to  he  most  attended  to,  and  every 
thing  done  to  lessen  the  irritation  ; but  in  most  cases  life  is  miserable,  and  we  only  pro- 
tract It  a little  longer  by  our  best  efforts.”  (p.  581.)] 

Fisteln,  weldie  duroli  Cauterisation  im  Urafange  der  Fistel- 
pt  i.  p j“.**®**®"  Archiv.  fur  I'liysiologische  Medicin,  von  Uoser  und  Wanderliou,  1842, 
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A.— OF  SALIVARY  FISTULA. 


(Fistula  Salivalis,  Lat. ; Speicheljisteln,  Germ. ; Fistule  Salivaire,  Fr.)  . , 

Din'HENi.'c,  Morand,  Louis,  Observations  sur  les  Fistules  du  Canal  Salivaire  de« 
Stenon;  in  Mdm.  de  I’Acad.  de  Chir.,  vol.  iii.  p.  431. 

Desault,  (Luvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

ViBORG,  Vorschlag  zu  einer  verbesserten  Behandlung  der  Speichelfistel ; inSamm-i.  i 
lung  von  Abhandlmigen  fiir  Thierarzte,  Copenhagen,  1797,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

JoBERT,  Observations  des  Fistules  Salivaires,  suivies  de  quelques  reflexions  surces.» 
Maladies  ; in  Arch.  Gdndr.  de  Mc'decine,  1838,  Sept.,  p.  58.  i 

902.  Salivary  Fistula  is  characterized  by  an  opening  surrounded  withb  j 
callous  edges  most  commonly  very  narrow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Steno’s  s ) 
duct,  or  of  the  salivary  glands,  out  of  which  the  spittle  flows,  espe-^  t 
daily  during  talking  and  chewing.  The  flow  of  spittle  is  often  so  great,  , ji 
that  loss  of  appetite,  disturbed  digestion,  and  wasting  result  from  it. 

903.  Salivary  fistula  is  produced  either  by  accidental  injury  of  the  i-  ♦ 
salivary  glands,  or  their  ducts,  if  the  first  union  do  not  take  place ; or  by » ( 
ulceration  of  this  tissue,  or  by  the  salivary  duct  being  stopped  up  by  means  s ) 
of  stony  concretions  ; and  in  the  latter  case,  a fluctuating  swelling  arises  o'  ^ 
in  the  course  of  the  duct,  which  gradually  enlarges,  bursts,  and  discharges  o { 
the  spittle. 

904.  The  treatment  of  salivary  fistula  varies  according  as  it  is  situated  i i 

on  the  duct  itself,  or  on  one  of  the  small  ducts  from  the  gland.  I 

905.  The  salivary  fistula,  which  can  be  distinguished,  partly  by  its  seat,  . i 

and  partly  by  a probe  introduced  from  the  mouth  into  Steno’s  duct,  is  > j 
usually  cured  by  continued  pressure,  which  diminishes  the  secretive  ac-  - il 
tivity  of  the  gland.  A compress  an  inch  and  a half  thick  is  to  be  put  i i 
on  it,  and  fastened  with  the  halter  bandage.  At  every  renewal  of  the  ! 
bandage,  camphorated  oil  is  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  region  of  the  gland,  ,t  j 
and  the  fistulous  opening  touched  with  lunar  caustic.  The  mere  repeated  if  \ 
application  of  caustic,  especially  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  commonly  sufficient  if  i 
for  the  cure.  ' 

906.  The  treatment  of  fistula  of  the  Stenonian  duct,  consists  either  in  the  J 
restoration  of  the  natural  passage  for  the  spittle,  or  in  the  formation  of  an  i i 
artificial  passage  by  which  the  spittle  may  flow  into  the  mouth. 

907.  The  restoration  of  the  natural  salivary  duct,  is  only  possible  when  i!  fj 

its  division  has  not  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  lower  end  is  still  per-  • Ii 
vious,  which  may  be  ascertained,  with  a fine  probe,  from  the  mouth,  or  by  ' I 
injection  into  the  fistulous  opening.  The  modes  of  treatment  proposed  for  r 1 
this  purpose  are, — 1.  The  union  of  the  edges  of  a recent  division  by  the  ,i 
twisted  suture,  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  stitches,  according  to  the  size  P |j 
of  the  division,  are  put  in.  2.  The  introduction  of  a silken  thread,  by  ? | 
means  of  a delicate  eyed  probe,  through  the  lower  end  of  the  duct  into  ■ ; 
the  fistula,  and  its  removal  when  the  duct  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  * | 
widened  ; after  which  the  fistula  closes,  either  of  itself,  or  by  the  applica-  - f 
tion  of  caustic  (a).  3.  Compression  of  the  duct  from  the  fistula  up  to  the  f , 

gland,  in  consequence  of  which  cedematous  swelling  of  the  gland  and  the  ^j; 
neighbouring  parts  ensues,  which  soon  destroys  the  use  of  tlie  divided  i 
parts  (Ii).  4.  The  efficient  touching  of  the  fistulous  opening  with  nitrate 

of  silver,  or  the  application  of  a paste  of  sublimate  and  bread  crumbs  < i 


(a)  Louis  and  Morano,  above  cited. 

(ti)  Masseneuve  ; m Memoires  do  I’Acad.  de  Chirurg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
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moistened  with  decoction  of  marslimallows,  which  should  be  covered  with 
HoiuLss  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  supported  with  a sui  able  compress, 
for  t e mirpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  spittle  by  the  slough  pro- 
.to  an  abo  to  Lluce  italiow  into  the  lower  end  of  the  duct  By  tin, 
Ulan,  L well  a,  by  eompiessiou  of  the  d.ict,  n,  most  eases  elosure  and 
Ltractiou  is  efieeted,  which  Desault  and  Ricutee  aim  a,t  m referenee 
to  the  salivary  gland,  by  endeavouring  to  destroy  its  function  with  con- 
tinued pressure.  - i.  j v i 

SCHKEGER  (a)  also  notices  a fistula  which  closed  by  compression  of  the  duct  behind 
it,  with  a steel  neck  circlet  descending  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  by  touching  it  with 
lunar  caustic.  Here  also  belongs  Viborg’s  pro^sition  in  cases  of  salivary  fistula, 
where  the  usual  modes  of  treatment  have  been  inefficient,  to  lay  bare  the  hinder  end  oi 
the  duct  by  a cut  directly  down  from  the  cheek-bone,  and  to  bind  and  unite  the  wound 
with  sticking  plaster.  In  this  way,  from  Viborg’s  experiments  on  brutes,  it  results, 
that  after  tying  the  Stenonian  duct,  the  parotid  gland  swells,  gradually  subsides,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  gland  is  effected. 


908.  The  production  of  an  artificial  duct  is  the  usual  mode  of  treating 
a salivary  fistula,  and  is  always  indicated,  if  the  division  of  the  duct  have 
been  of  long  standing,  the  fistulous  opening  callous,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  duct  have  become  impervious.  It  is  effected  in  different  ways  : 

1.  The  callous  edges  of  the  fistula  having  been  pared  with  the  knife,  a 
tube  -witli  a small  trocar  is  thrust  through  the  cheek,  near  the  hinder 
opening  of  the  salivary  duct,  somewhat  downwards,  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  in  doing  which  the  tongue  is  to  be  defended  from  injury  by  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  or  by  a piece  of  cork.  The  trocar  is  now 
withdrawn  and  a thread  of  silk-worm  gut  introduced  through  the  tube, 
which  is  also  then  to  be  removed.  The  patient  should  now  chew,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  aperture  of  the  salivary  duct  by  the  flow  of 
the  spittle,  and  the  gut  in  the  wound  is  then  to  be  thrust  into  this  opening 
for  about  six  lines  ; the  patient  then  chews  again  to  see  whether  the 
.spittle  flows  out  between  the  gut  and  the  wall  of  the  duct,  on  failure  of 
which,  a thinner  gut  must  be  introduced.  The  end  of  the  gut  hanging  in 
the  mouth  is  to  be  brought  out  to  its  corner,  and  fastened  with  sticking 
plaster  on  the  cheek.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought,  by 
properly  applied  sticking  plaster,  into  the  closest  union,  covered  with 
lint,  which  should  be  fastened  with  sticking  plaster,  and  a cloth  placed 
beneath  the  chin  and  bound  together  on  the  head.  The  bandage  must  not 
be  renewed  till  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  united,  which  happens  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  hours,  if  the  operation  succeed ; and  some  hours  after, 
the  gut  also  may  be  removed. 


De  Roy  was,  according  to  Boyer  (6),  tfie  first  who  employed  an  artificial  opening  by 
means  of  perforating  the  cheek,  for  which  purpose  he  used  the  actual  cautery  which  he 
thrust  directly  from  without  inwards. 

Percy  (c),  after  penetrating  the  cheek,  introduced  a leaden  thread  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  Stenonian  duct,  and  the  other  end  of  the  thread  through  the  artificial  opening 
in  the  mouth,  where  he  bent  it  round,  and  fixed  it  by  slight  pressure  of  the  cheek 
against  the  teeth.  This  treatment  renders  the  suture  and  cauterization  unnecessary. 


2.  The  cheek  being  penetrated,  as  in  the  former  case,  a leaden  thread 
or  string  is  introduced  through  the  tube,  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  bent 
round  like  a hook  after  the  removal  of  the  tube,  and  left  for  four  or  six 
weeks ; the  external  fistulous  opening,  after  having  been  pared,  is  to  be 


(a)  Grundrias  der  chirurgischen  Operationen  (b)  Traite  dea 
Tol.  i.  p.  84.  Third  Edit.  p.  276. 

(c)  Boyer,  above  cited,  p.  280. 


Maladies Chirurgicales,  vol.  xxvii. 
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closed  with  sticking  plaster  For  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  tlie  openinjrsj^^  i ? 
callous,  after  perforating  the  cheek,  the  introduction  of  a sufficiently  y | 
thick  thread,  first  smeared  with  dig&stive  salve,  and  subsequently  with'.  | c 
drying  remedies,  and  to  be  moved  daily  till  suppuration  have  ceased,  Iias.N  ^ 
been  recommended  ; in  that  case,  the  closing  of  the  external  fistulous  s 
opening  first  takes  place,  which,  if  small,  may  be  effected  by  frequent!’, 
touching  with  lunar  caustic;  or,  if  larger  and  very  callous,  by  paring i,.  ] 

with  the  knife,  and  drawing  together  with  sticking  plaster.  The  apertures  i 
is  also  sometimes  attempted  to  be  kept  open,  by  the  introduction  of  a»  * 
golden  or  leaden  tube,  over  which  the  external  wound  heals.  | 


Duphcenix  penetrates  the  cheek  with  the  bistoury,  and  puts  a canula  into  the  inner  lialf  If  | 
of  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  t I 
the  spittle  into  the  mouth,  till  the  external  wound,  the  edges  of  which  are  brought  ;i  | 
together  with  sutures,  has  healed.  | 

Atti  (a)  introduces,  into  the  opening  made  with  the  trocar,  a leaden  canula,  the  end  d | 
of  which  in  the  mouth  he  splits  into  three,  and  bends  back  on  the  membrane  lining  the  r i 
cheek ; the  outer  end  must  not  reach  the  skin,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a thread  carried  d ! 
round  the  ear.  After  a sufficient  time  the  thread  should  be  divided,  the  canula  removed  d | 
from  the  mouth  by  the  nail  of  the  forefinger,  and  the  internal  opening  remains  per-  ■■  | 
manent  ; 

' 3.  The  membrane  of  the  cheek  is  to  be  penetrated  twice,  obliquely  at  i ; 
the  bottom  of  the  fistula,with  a trocar,  and  through  these  openings  a le^en  t 
thread  is  introduced,  the  middle  of  which  should  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  e | 
wound,  and  the  ends  projecting  tvithin  the  mouth,  are  to  be  brought  t | 
together  and  cut  off  near  the  inside  of  the  cheek.  The  external  wound  is  > | 
to  be  closed  by  the  twisted  suture.  The  spittle  flows  along  the  leaden ::  | 
thread  into  the  mouth,  the  external  wound  closes,  and  the  thread  drops  into  . 1 
the  mouth.  This  treatment  is  preferable  to  the  others,  as  no  repeated  i | 
bandaging  of  the  wound  is  necessary.  I have  proved  this  plan  in  several  ' | 
cases  where  other  modes  of  treatment  have  been  employed  without  : i 
benefit  {b).  1 

Croserio  (c)  proposes,  instead  of  perforating  the  cheek  from  without  to  within,  accord-  ;•  jl 
ing  to  the  plan  of  Deguise  and  Beclard,  to  thrust  the  trocar  from  within  outwards,  < ' 
also  to  make  the  second  perforation  with  a trocar  from  without  inwards,  the  canula  of  i 
which  has  no  shoulder,  and  therefore  after  the  introduction  of  the  leaden  thread  may  ‘ i 
be  withdrawn  through  the  mouth. 


4.  In  simple  fistula,  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  should  be  pierced  with  : i 
the  bistoury,  and  the  external  edges  of  the  fistula  brought  together.  But  i ) 
complicated  fistulas  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  wound  3 i 
brought  together  (c?).  ■ 

Bonafont  (e)  exposes  the  Stenonian  duct  to  the  extent  of  a centimetre,  isolates  the  c I 
corresponding  ends  of  the  fistula  for  some  millimetres,  perforates  the  cheek  with  a » j 
trocar,  draws  the  end  of  the  Stenonian  duct,  with  a thread  into  the  canula,  which  is  left  i I 
behind,  and  fastens  the  thread  in  a cleft  of  the  eanula.  The  union  of  the  external  wound  : 1 
is  effected  by  suture.  - 

[The  fistulous  orifice  into  the  parotid  duct,  resulting  either  from  abscess  of  the  .'  ! 
gland  or  any  other  cause,  is  not  so  easy  of  union  as  Cuelids  would  wish  to  infer,  but  on  •• 
the  contrary  often  very  tiresome  to  treat.  Desault  pimctured  the  cheek  with  a trocar  : 
and  canula,  through  the  fistulous  opening,  and  introduced  a seton  into  the  mouth.  The  - 
seton  was  removed  daily,  and  gradually  increased  in  size  till  a permanent  passage  into  3 


(nlUEOiN  ; ill  Diot.de  Mcdec.  etChirurg.  Prat., 
vol.  viii.  p.  225. 

(5)  Deouise;  in  Journal  de  Mcdecine,  etc.,  par 
CottvisART,  etc.,  vol.  xxi. 

llEcr.ARD;  in  Archives  Gcnerales  de  Mcdecine, 
Octobre,  1824,  p.  285  ; in  Rioherand,  Histoire  des 
Progrcs  recens  de  la  Chirurgie,  p.  28. 


Vernes  ; in  Journal  General  de  Mcdecine,  Nor. 
1828,  p.  270. — Docs  he  use  a golden  tliread  in  the  '■ 
same  treatment  ? 

(c)  Archives  Gimerales  do  Mcdecine,  Mai,  182S,  - 
p.  137. 

(d)  JoBEHT,  alwve  cited. 

(e)  Annalcs  de  Chirurgie,  .Aout,  1S41. 
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cm  I'eain  stj  k,  one  end  of  whiel.  he  passed  into  the  mouth  and  the 

ntwri  duct,  and  completed  the  operation  by  brm^ng  together  the 

o^ifkteJnal  Ltulous  orifice,  .vhich  had  been  previously  pared,  with  a twisted 
TSe  A Uch  more  simple  and  equally  effectual  plan  is  to  pass,  through  the  fistula  in 

Scheek,  into  the  mouth  a^needle  and  thread,  the  latter  f f ™ 

on  its  end,  only  of  sufficient  size  to  be  received  when  drawn  fiom  the  mouth  into  the 
bottom  of  the  Ltulous  aperture.  The  end  in  the  mouth  is  to  be 
stick  close  to  the  inside  of  the  cheek.  In  the  course  of  two  or  days  the 
ulcerates  into  the  mouth  and  a new  way  is  formed,  by  which  the  f 
passes,  and  if  the  case  turn  out  well,  the  fistulous  orifice  soon  contracts  and  heals,  care 
being  taken  by  a compress  to  prevent  the  saliva  finding  its  way  out  externally,  borne- 
times  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  the  external  wound  to  unite,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a new  surface,  either  by  paring  the  edges  or  touching  with  caustic,  and  keeping 
them  in  apposition  is  necessary. — J.  F.  S.] 

909.  It  is  always  necessary  that  the  patient,  when  the  external  fistulous 
orifice  is  to  be  closed,  should  keep  the  lower  jaw  as  quiet  as  possible  till 
tlie  cure  is  completed ; and  only  take  fluid  food  through  a tube.  A 
carious  tooth  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  operation  for  salivary 
fistula,  and  must  therefore  be  removed  before  the  operation  is  repeated. 

910.  The  swelling  up  of  the  Stenonian  duct  into  a fluctuating  tumour, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  an  encysted  tumour,  may,  if  the  duct 
only  be  stopped  up,  be  perhaps  removed  by  the  introduction  of  a fine 
probe.  If  this  be  not  possible,  the  swelling  should  be  opened  with  a 
lancet  from  the  mouth. 


If  a stony  concretion  have  formed  in  the  salivary  duct,  it  must  be 
cut  upon  within  the  cheek,  and  taken  out.  The  continued  flow  of  the 


spittle  prevents  the  closing  of  this  opening. 


[“  The  ducts  both  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,”  says  Syme  (a),  “ are 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions,  which  are  named  salivary  calculi. 
Their  composition  is  phosphate  of  lime,  agglutinated  by  a small  quantity  of  animal 
matter.  They  have  usually  a yellowish- white  colour,  oval  figm-e,  and  finely  tuberculated 
surface.  They  vaiy  in  size  from  that  of  a millet-seed  to  that  of  an  almond  with  tlie 
shell.  In  the  parotid  duct,  they  are  very  rai'ely  met  with,  but  in  the  submaxillary  duct, 
not  unfrequently.  [I  doubt  their  frequency  even  in  the  submaxillary  duct;  Astley 
Cooper  in  his  Lectures  used  to  mention  having  removed  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  elder 
Clixe,  and  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures  (b)  speaks  of  having  taken  out  one  “ which  was 
about  the  size  of  a small  bean.”  (p.  765.)  In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  there  are  only  six  specimens,  either  from  the  duct  or  substance  of 
the  submaxillary  gland ; but  one  from  the  parotid  gland ; and  some  small  concretions 
from  the  tonsils.  Besides  these  I do  not  know  of  any  other  instances,  and  have  never  seen 
one.— j.  F.  s.]  “ They  occasion  pain,  swelling,  and  hardness,”  continues  Syme,  “and 

sometimes  impede  the  flow  of  the  saliva  or  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  In 
the  parotid  duct  the  symptoms  thus  produced  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
rheumatism,  tooth-ache,  gumboil,  or  suppuration  of  the  maxillary  antrum ; while  under 
the  tongue,  they  may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  those  of  encysted  tumours.  In  all 
cases  of  doubt,  it  is  right  to  search  the  duct  with  a probe,  and  to  feel  for  the  calculus,  by 
pressing  on  the  plaee  where  it  is  suspected  to  be.  So  soon  as  a free  incision  is  made,  the 
concretion  escapes,  together  with  the  fluid  accumulated  about  it.  The  original  situation 
of  these  concretions  is  immediately  within  the  orifice  of  the  ducts ; but  they  have  also 
been  found  iml>edded  in  the  substance  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  where  they  excited  an 
increased  and  unhealthy  secretion,  Avith  general  swelling  and  hardness  of  tlie  gland.  In 
such  cases  the  calculus,  if  distinctly  recognised,  may  be  extracted  by  cutting  down  upon 
It,  from  the  mouth.”  (p.  427.) 

Among  the  specimens  at  the  College  (c)  there  is  one  large  submaxillary  calculus  an 
inch  and  a half  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  taken  from  a very  old  man,  who 


(n)  Lancet,  vol  ii.  1S30. 

(M  Principles  of  Surgery. 

(c)  A descriptive  and  illustrated  Catalogue  of 


the  Calculi,  &c.,  &c.,  contained  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  1845. 
4to. 
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“ was  conceived  to  be  dying,  being  nearly  clicked  by  the  tumour,  when  in  consequeno  . i 
of  an  effort,  the  calculus  was  thrown  out  and  he  recovered.”  In  another  the  stone  i- 1 | 
stated  “ to  have  occasioned  a quinsy.”  One  specimen  was  removed  after  it  “ had  lieei-i  i 
twelve  years  breeding,”  and  another  “formed  in  twelve  days.”  (p.  191.) — J.  F.  S.]  ' I 


B.— OF  BILIARY  FISTULA.  ; 

{Fistula  biliosa,  Lat.;  Gallenfistel,  Germ. ; Fistule  biliaire,  Fr.)  ' 

911.  Biliary  Fistula  originates  in  a division  of  the  gall-bladder,  oi . ; 
ducts,  after  they  have  become  adherent  to  the  j}eritoneum.  The  bile  ii  ( i 
poured  from  the  fistulous  opening,  and  although  its  lo.ss  be  often  verj^con*  } 
siderable,  it  is  rarely  that  important  symptoms  are  produced.  Not  unfre-  i 
quently  the  fistulous  opening  closes  of  itself,  in  general  after  the  escape  of  a 1 1 
gall-stone  ; often  it  breaks  again,  and  the  patient  then  usually  finds  him-u  j 
self  better.  The  fistula  is  mostly  situated  in  the  region  of  the  liver  ; fre^  i 
quently,  however,  at  a tolerable  distance  from  it.  ' 

I have  observed  the  case  of  a woman  in  which,  after  severe  symptoms,  a fistulous  | 
opening  formed  near  the  navel,  and  out  of  it  a considerable  quantity  of  gall-stones,,  oi ; ) 
the  size  of  peas,  escaped  from  time  to  time. 


912.  The  cause  of  biliary  fistula  is  usually  a collection  of  bile  in  tlie«  ( 
gall-bladder,  {Hydrops  vesiculce  fellis,)  by  which  is  formed  beneath  the>  t 


? 


short  ribs  a swelling,  at  first  defined,  regular,  and  fluctuating,  wliich  slowh-i 
increases,  and  is  accompanied  with  pain,  that  had  existed  previous  to  the- 
swelling,  and  at  first  not  severe.  It  often  is  diminished  by  pressure,  or  spon-n 
taneously,  when  tlie  gall-bladder  is  much  distended,  in  which  case  part  of.' 
the  bile  is  forced  into  the  intestine,  and  is  followed  by  bilious  stools,  with 
colicky  pain.  These  symptoms  distinguish  the  filling  of  the  gall-bladder, 
from  abscess  of  the  liver.  If  the  swelling  of  the  gall-bladder  be  consi-:  il 
derable,  it  adheres,  by  means  of  the  inflammation  set  up  in  it,  w ith  the  ■ 
peritoneum^  and  forms  an  opening  by  ulceration,  through  which  the  bile  ■ 
escapes.  Gall-stones  are  usually  the  cause  of  this  collection  of  bile.  Tlie< 
gall-bladder  or  the  bile-ducts  may  also  be  ulcerated  by  abscess  ; in  which  • 


case,  after  it  has  opened,  pus  is  discharged,  mixed  with  bile. 


[Biliary  fistulas,  from  whatever  cause,  are  very  rare.  I have  never  seen  a single  .■  ^ 
example  of  this  disease ; but  I much  doubt  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  its  precises  i 
origin.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  if,  when  the  bile-duct  is  stopped,  the  gall-bladder  be  ■ j 
over  distended,  it  may  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  belly,  and  that  ulceration  may  ensne^i  » 
by  which  its  contents  are  discharged  externally,  and  the  aperture  may  continue  fistn-»  t 
lous.  But  there  is  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  an  enlarged  gall-bladder,  r | 
from  stoppage  of  the  common  biliary  duct,  capable  of  holding  at  least  three,  if  not  four  a I 
pints  of  fluid,  which  did  not  ulcerate,  but  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  « I 
tapped  once  or  twice,  and  also  another,  in  which  the  duct  being  stopped,  the  gall-  { 
bladder  had  become  adherent  to  the  duodenum,  ulceration  between  them  had  taken  • i 
place,  and  the  bile  thus  finding  an  immediate  passage  into  the  bowel,  the  gall-bladder  1 
ceased  to  serve  as  a receptacle,  and  shrivelled  to  the  size  of  an  almond.  And  it  is  in  ; 1 
this  way  probably  that  the  gall-bladder  more  frequently  empties  itself  than  externally.  * i 
The  aperture  by  which  abscess  in  the  liver  discharges  itself,  may  become  fistulous,  > ) 
and  have  the  bile  flowing  from  it,  at  first  mixed  with  pus,  but  afterwards  almost,  if  not 
quite  pure.  My  friend  Dr.  Roots  informs  me  he  has  seen  one  case  in  which,  after  an  . \ 
abscess  of  the  liver,  bile  was  discharged;  and  my  dresser.  Guest,  tells  me,  that  he  saw  • I 
in  the  Manchester  Infirmary  a man  who,  two  montlis  after  falling  on  his  loins,  had  an  I 
abscess  burst  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  from  which  pus  and  bile  at  first  ' 1 
escaped,  subsequently  only  bile ; and  that  he  had  seen  this  person  alive,  and  in  tolor^l*  ■ I 
condition  as  to  health,  eighteen  months  after  the  accident,  although  his  motions  l>eing  * ! 
very  white,  it  is  probable  that  little  bile  could  have  assisted  in  the  process  of  digestion.  1 
— J.  F.  S.] 
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of  biliary  fistula  requires  first,  the  removal  of  its 
mill-stones  (the  existence  of  which  is  shown  by  the 

o ^ \ A /V flv/a  -fiefiiln  cnnn  of 


rawn  ; in  doins  this,  care  must  be  taken,  in  moving  the  forceps  about  that 
o part  of  the  gall-bladder  itself  be  caught  hold  of.  The  opening  of  the 
stula  should  not  be  closed,  so  long  as  gall-stones  are  believed  to  be  still 
liere  ; otherwise  the  fistula  will  break  out  afresh.  When  all  the  stones 
re  removed,  tlie  fistula  usually  soon  closes  with  a simple  coveidng  band- 
ge ; and  the  scarring  may  be  promoted  by  careful  touching  with  lunar 
austic,  and  suitable  pressure.  At  the  same  time  such  remedies  must  be 
mployed  as  will  diminish  the  disposition  of  the  bile  to  concrete,  and  will 
ssist  nutrition. 
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914.  Foicular  Fistula  ^ is  an  old  opening  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine,  which,  according  to  its  size,  discharges  either  only 
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a part  of  the  faecal  matter,  wliilst  the  rest  passes  by  tlie  natural  liassag^i^i 
or  by  which  all  the  excrement  passes,  and  tlien  the  disease  is  called  an  i j 
unnatural  or  artificial  anus  (^Anus  preetcrnaturalis,  artijicialis.')  Tlie  ex-  ■ ■ 
ternal  opening  is  mostly  round,  contracted,  and  surrounded  with  radiatfid  I 
creases  of  skin;  its  edges  are  red  and  irritable;  frequently  there  are- 
several  external  openings  leading  to  one  canal : for  the  most  part,  the  skin  ! 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  muscles,  it  is  rarely  degenerated,  raised  from  the  ■ • 
muscles,  and  forming  a canal ; the  ends  of  tlie  bowel  are  frequently  con- 
nected directly  with  the  peritoneum  ; frequently  they  are  retracted,  and  the  ■ 
peritoneum  forms  a funnel-like  elongation. 

915.  The  effect  of  the  fiecular  fistula,  and  in  a more  advanced  degree 
of  the  artificial  anus,  upon  the  whole  organism,  is  very  decided.  By  the 
escape  of  the  chyle,  which  passes  only  through  a part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  the  nourishment  lessened,  though  the  appetite  be  great,  and  the 
patient  quickly  wastes,  especially  at  first.  The  nearer  the  artificial  anus  I 
is  to  the  stomach,  the  more  severe  are  these  symptoms.  If  it  be  fur- 
ther down,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  or  in  the  colon,  more  decided 
stools  are  passed,  and  the  nourishment  is  not  so  much  affected.  By  the 
continuance  of  the  out-flow,  the  parts  excoriate  and  become  very  painfuL 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  redder, 
and  less  villous,  but  does  not  cease  to  secrete  a large  quantity  of  mucus.  In  I 
artificial  anus  merely  mucous  fluid  of  a white  colour,  and  varying  consist-  i 
ence,  which  is  secreted  from  the  large  intestines,  passes  through  the  rectunt.  i 
The  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  gradually  contracts  together,  but 
retains  its  permeability.  Begin  (g)  has,  however,  observed  an  almost  j 
complete  closing  and  wasting  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine. 

[Asteev  Cooper (6)  mentions  the  case  of  a man  “with  a strangulated  umbilical 
hernia,  which  sloughed,  and  occasioned  an  artificial  anus.  As  he  was  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  strangulation  and  sloughing,  and  was  allowed  to  take  food  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  it  was  observed  that  part  of  what  solids  he  ate  passed  out  at  the 
artificial  anus  within  half  an  hour  after  he  had  swallowed  them,  and  that  fluids  passed 
out  in  ten  minutes  after  they  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Although  he  took 
sufficient  food  to  support  a healthy  person,  he  wasted  rapidly,  and  died  in  three  weeks;. 

On  examining  his  body  after  death,  and  tracing  the  jejunum,  the  lower  part  of  that 
intestine  was  found  entering  the  hernial  sac,  and  in  it  the  opening  was  situated.” 

(p.  52.)] 

916.  Not  unfrequently  a prolapse  of  the  intestine  is  produced  sud- 
denly in  artificial  antes,  as  a consequence  of  sti-aiuing,  or  gradually  by 
ensheathing,  which  often  attains  considerable  size  (nine  inches  and  more.) 

It  occurs  mostly  only  at  one  end  of  the  intestine,  has  usually  a more  or 
less  conical  form,  is  contracted  at  the  base,  and  its  point  has  an  opening 
through  which  the  stools  escape.  The  protruded  part  has  a red  colour,  is 
well  moistened  witli  mucus,  and  usually  is  not  very  sensitive ; frequently  a 
peristaltic  motion  is  observed,  as  in  the  intestines,  and  at  first  it  is  so 
contractile  that  tlie  slightest  touch  causes  retraction ; it  increases  with 
straining,  and  diminishes  or  entirely  recedes  in  the  horizontal  posture,  or 
with  sufficient  pressure.  The  constant  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
thickens  and  renders  it  like  the  external  tegument ; it  even  becomes 
blackish.  The  protrusion  may  form  adhesions  witli  the  opening  from 
which  it  projects,  and  may  even  become  strangulated.  If  the  protrusion  be 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  there  escapes  from  it  only  a white,  mucus- 
like fluid  ; but  the  stools  pass  out  from  tlie  side  of  its  base.  If  both  upiier 

(«)  Doi-uytben,  Lecons  Orales,  p.  211.  (6)  U>ctures  on  Surgery,  vol.  Hi.  Tvbrei.'s  Edit. 
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id  lower  part  of  the  intestine  protrude  at  once  tliere  are  two  pro- 
Sions,  and  tl.e  stools  are  discharged  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  end  of 
fh destine  From  this  protrusion  often  arise  very  painful  draggings  in 
le  beUy,  which  prevent  the  patient  keeping  himself  upright,  and  compel 
m to  bend  the  upper  part  of  his  body  almost  horizontally  forwards.  In 
US  complication  of  artificial  amcs,  the  symptoms  are  always  more  severe, 
o-estion  is  highly  affected,  wasting  makes  quick  progress,  and  leads  to 
^irasmiis,  if  the  local  relations  of  the  parts  be  not  changed. 

917.  Ffficular  fistula  and  artificial  anus  may  be  consequence  of  pene- 
•atino-  wounds  of  tlie  belly,  accompanied  with  injury  of  the  intestine  or 
ith  a protrusion  which  runs  on  to  gangrene,  also  of  gangrenous  ruptures, 
f abscesses,  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  so  on,  by  which 
ther  only  one  part  of  the  wall  of  an  intestine,  or  an  entire  coil  of  intes- 
ne  is  destroyed,  in  which  case  adhesion  with  the  peritoneum  takes  place, 

; the  circumference  of  the  destroyed  gut,  and  the  effusion  of  stools  into 
le  cavity  of  the  belly  is  prevented. 


[Teale  gives  in  his  essay  a very  good  tabular  account  of  cases  of  artificial  anus 
.‘suiting  from  these  various  causes.] 

918.  Upon  the  different  position  and  state  of  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
ous of  the  intestine  in  artificial  anus  depends,  whether  the  cure  can  be 
ffected  merely  by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  the  simultaneous  assistance  of 
rt,  or  only  by  the  intervention  of  an  operation.  The  destroyed  intestine, 
jgether  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  peritoneum,  to  which  it 
dheres,  retracts  into  the  belly,  where  it  forms  a funnel-like  cavity,  which, 
1 proportion  as  it  enlarges,  directs  the  passage  of  the  stools  from  the 
pper  end  of  the  intestine  into  the  lower.  This,  however,  cannot  happen 
1 artificial  anus,  which  forms  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly,  after 
Id  umbilical  and  ventral  ruptures,  when  either  the  injured  gut  heals  up 
dth  the  edges  of  the  outer  wound,  or  the  hernial  sac  becomes  firmly 
dherent  with  the  aponeurosis  and  abdominal  coverings,  and  the  extensible 
ellular  tissue,  which  surrounds  it  in  other  ruptures,  is  deficient,  conse- 
uently  the  adherent  piece  of  intestine  cannot  retract  into  the  belly 
ufRciently  to  form  the  funnel-like  cavity  by  which  the  communication  of 
he  two  ends  of  the  intestine  is  produced.  The  cure  of  artificial  anus  in 
his  way  most  readily  occurs,  when  only  part  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is 
estroyed ; but  when  both  ends  of  the  gut,  between  which  a coil  has 
een  destroyed,  are  so  connected  and  held  by  the  mesentery,  that  they  lie 
lore  or  less  parallel,  and  form  an  acute  angle,  a projecting  partition  is 
hereby  formed  which  prevents  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
3wer  ends  of  the  intestine.  If  the  projection  of  this  partition  cannot  be 
emoved  by  the  retraction  of  the  pieces  of  the  bowel,  the  restoration  of 
he  natural  passage  of  the  stools  is  possible  by  destroying  this  partition. 

The  retraction  of  the  piece  of  intestine  specially  depends  on  the  movements  of 
le  bowel  and  the  drag^ng  of  the  mesentery,  which,  stretched  like  a cord  from  the 
ack  of  the  partition  projecting  between  the  openings  of  both  portions  of  intestine  to 
le  spine,  is  always  striving  to  retract  the  piece  of  adherent  bowel.  Thus  is  easily  seen 
le  effect  which  the  recumbent  posture  and  motion  have  upon  the  cure  of  artificial  anus 
)irpuYTBEN  Qa)  had  two  cases  in  which,  by  this  dragging,  the  adhesions  of  the  intestinai 
ortions  were  tom  through,  and  effusion  of  faeculent  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
aused.  Examination  after  death  of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases  many 
ears  after  the  cure  of  artificial  anus  either  by  nature  or  art,  shows  the  intestine  either 
onnected  by  a fibro-cellular  band  with  the  place  of  the  artificial  anus,  or  these 


(a)  Lerons  Orales. 
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connexions  destroyed  and  the  intestine  floating  freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  a i 
case  of  artificial  anus  at  the  femoral  ring,  in  a woman,  which  withstood  the  usual  I ) 
remedies,  a spontaneous  cure  took  place  during  pregnancy,  (Wedemeyer,)  which  I)u-« . j 
puvTREN  attributes  to  the  gradual  retraction  of  the  intestine  from  the  external  openinif  i I 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  funnel-like  cavity.  ° ^ , 

[Lali.emand  (a)  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  an  intestine  seven  years  after  per-  --  « 
forming  Dupuytren’s  operation  for  artificial  anus  upon  it ; and  of  which  the  external  f 
scar  in  the  skin  had  twice  given  way  after  violent  exertion,  diseharging  fetid  pus  mingled  I ' 
with  gas  and  faical  matter,  but  subsequently  closed.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  i } 
the  appearances  he  met  with  : — “ There  was  found  in  the  left  inguinal  region  an  oblique  ■ j 
fistulous  opening  leading  into  the  canal,  of  the  size  of  a crow-quill.  Round  this,  to  the  • 
extent  of  five  or  six  lines,  was  a thin  shining  cicatrix,  in  which  wrinkled  folds  of  the 
surrounding  integuments  terminated.  A portion  of  ileum,  not  differing  from  the  usual  i.. 
appearance  of  the  intestines,  was  adherent  to  the  left  inguinal  region  by  two  slender  ■ i i 
eolumns.  One  of  these,  four  lines  long  by  two  in  width,  contained  the  canal  of  com-i-  t 
munication  between  the  fistula  and  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Tliis  canal  passed  j 
through  the  inguinal  ring,  which  was  short  and  nearly  direct.  The  other  was  an  ordi- 
nary slender  fibrous  adhesion.  There  were  several  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  • i 
towards  the  ileo-ca:cal  valve.  As’  soon  as  the  fistulous  communication  had  passed  through  •;  i 
the  ring,  it  began  to  enlarge  and  assume  the  funnel-shape,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  e 
cavity  of  the  intestine.  When  the  latter,  which  presented  the  usual  circular  figure  -was  4 S 
laid  open,  a slight  prominence  marked  the  situation  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
edge : the  mucous  membrane  was  just  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.” 

Dupuytren  (b)  himself  also  states  that  on  examining  the  bodies  of  many  persons  > 
who  had  been  subject  to  artificial  anus,  but  died  years  after  of  other  diseases,  instead .. 
of  finding  the  intestine  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  belly,  he  saw  it  free  and  floating  in  the 
cavity.  “ I should,”  says  he,  “ have  fancied  I had  been  mistaken,  had  not  the  patienfs  - ; 
identity  been  indisputable,  and  had  I not  discovered  a fibrous  cord  stretched  from  the  point ;; 
of  the  abdominal  wall  corresponding  with  the  accidental  anus  up  to  the  intestine.  This  • 
cord,  some  lines  in  diameter  and  some  inches  in  length,  larger  at  its  extremities  than  in  ■ 
its  middle,  covered  with  peritoneum  and  entirely  formed  of  cellular  and  fibrous  tissue, 
without  any  cavity,  was  evidently  the  progressive  elongation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  ' 

had  united  the  intestine  to  the  wall  of  the  belly,  and  the  cause  of  this  lengthening  could  . ■ 
only  be  the  constant  dragging  of  the  intestine  by  the  mesentery,  in  the  different  motions  - 
of  the  body  during  life.”  (p.  208.) 

The  following  account  of  the  dissection  of  a case  of  artificial  anus,  after  morti- 
fied strangulated  rupture,  given  by  Scarpa (c),  explains  the  formation  of  the  funnel: 

“ I found,”  says  he,  “ that  the  great  sac  of  the  peritoneum  had  not  only  become  firmly  ' 
adherent  to  the  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  had  been  unaffected  by  the  gan- 
grene behind  the  inguinal  ring,  and,  properly  speaking,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
but  likewise  that  this  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  like  a membranous  funnel,  (imbuto  membra- 
fioso,)  extended  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  into  the 
fistulous  tube  communicating  externally  by  a narrow  hole  in  the  groin.  * * * Ha^-ing  . 
divided  longitudinally  the  narrow  fistulous  canal,  and  the  membranous  funnel,  I saw  ■ • 
distinctly  that  the  two  orifices  of  the  intestine  had  remained  parallel,  without  being  at 
all  turned  towards  each  other ; and  a ridge  {promontorio)  projected  between  them,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  the  direct  passage  of  the  faces  from  the 
superior  to  the  inferior  orifice.  The  alimentary  matters  must  therefore  have  lieen 
poured  from  the  upper  end  into  the  membranous  funnel,  and  have  pas^d  thence,  by  a 
half  circle,  into  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine.”  Upon  the  same  point  Dupitytrm  ■ 
observes: — “ In  examining  the  opening  of  the  skin  and  the  bottom  of  the  artificial 
anus,  a sort  of  funnel  is  discovered,  the  dispositions  of  which  have  been  best  observed 
and  described  by  the  celebrated  Scarpa.  It  is  formed  of  parts,  which  inflammation 
and  contact  have  reduced  to  the  same  nature,  to  wit,  that  of  mucous  membrane.  Its  ^ 
point  is  at  the  skin,  its  base  at  the  intestine  ; its  length,  direction,  form,  and  dimensions  ■ 
vary  to  infinity,  and  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  cure  of  the  complaint  The 
greater  its  extent  and  capacity,  the  greater  disposition,  in  general,  has  nature  to  cure 
this  ailment,  or  to  second  the  efforts  of  art  for  that  purpose.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  are  found  the  most  remarkable  and  imporUnit  circumstances  relating  to  the  arti- 
ficial anus.  There  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  ends  of  tlie  intestinal  canal,  and  there 
the  partition  by  which  they  are  separated.  Of  these  two  orifices,  the  one  belongs  to  the 


(rt)  Repertoire  general  d’Anat.  et  de  Physiol. 
Patholog.)  vol.  vii.  p.  133. 
liCrons  Orales. 

(c)  Suir  Ernie,  Mem.  iv.  sect,  iv.— 1 have  to 


acknowledge  making  use  of  L.kwrenck’s 
tion  (from  his  work  on  Ruptures)  of  this 
of  Scarpa  as  well  as  that  from  Lallkmand*— 
J.  F.S. 
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Mirallel,  but  most  commonly  separating  from  each  other  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute  ; 
.ud  they  are  lost  by  curving  more  and  more  in  the  circumvolutions^  of  the  intestinal 
anal.  On  examining  the  space  between  the  two  orifices,  a projection,  more  or  less 
listinctly  angular  is  perceived,  and  more  or  less  near  the  entrance  of  the  funnel^ 
neutioned.  This  projection,  the  so-called  spur  (eperon)  already  perceived  and  pointed 
■lit  by  SAvi.\RDand  Morand,  results  from  the  application  and  union,  at  an  acute  angle, 
f the  corresponding  walls  of  the  two  parts  of  the  intestine  which  abut  in  artificial 
nus.  * * * After  a time  this  spur  does  not  divide  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  into  which 
be  two  ends  of  the  intestine  open,  into  two  equal  parts.  Continually  pressed  on  by 
le  matters  which  the  upper  end  brings  down,  this  fold  yields  to  their  pressure,  and  is 
radually  carried  towards  the  lower  end,  upon  which  it. advances  more  and  more,  till  at 
1st  it  covere  its  orifice  with  a sort  of  valve,  which  hermetically  closes  its  entrance,  and 
enders  its  discovery  very  difficult.  Towards  the  intestinal  cavity  the  spur  has  con- 
cantly  a crescentic  form,  of  which  the  angles  directed  from  the  concavity  towards  the 
onvexity  of  the  new  curve  of  the  intestine,  are  confounded  with  it,  and  gradually  lost 
ither  in  the  walls  of  the  organ  or  on  the  edges  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound  of  the 
elly.  On  the  abdominal  surface  it  is  seen  doubled,  and  the  two  equal  halves  of  which 
consists  separate  and  receive  the  mesenterij  in  their  interval.”  (p.  202—5.)  “ Thus,”  says 
iAWKENCE,  “ the  two  portions  of  the  bowel  lie  near  together,  but  are  not  adherent ; 
ley  are  separated  by  the  ridge  called  by  Scarpa  promontorio,  and  by  the  French 
oeron.  If  we  introduce  a finger  into  each  orifice,  and  bring  the  fingers  together,  they 
re  separated  merely  by  the  sides  of  the  two  portions  of  intestine.  When  it  is  de- 
jribed  that  they  are  kept  apart  by  an  intervening  partition,  we  must  remember  that 
lere  is  nothing  but  the  intervening  tunics.  We  might  pass  an  instrument  from  one 
ad  of  the  bowel  into  the  other,  and  thus  cause  a direct  communication  between  them 
y perforating  their  coats  ; but  as  the  bowels  are  simply  contiguous  without  adhering, 
e should  make  a double  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.”  (p.  383.)] 

1919.  The  treatment  of  fascular  fistula  or  artificial  anus,  consists  at 
rst  merely  in  attention  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  stools,  in  cover- 
ig  the  opening  with  a wad  of  lint,  and  the  removal  of  all  pressure 
•om  it ; good  nourishing  food,  and  easy  of  digestion,  should  be  given,  and 
•equent  clysters  and  gentle  purgatives.  If  there  be  externally  several 
stulous  passages,  they  nmst  be  slit  up,  the  irritation  and  callosity  re- 
lOved  by  poulticing  and  cleanliness  of  the  dressings,  and  hard,  tough, 
ry  callosities,  which  will  not  disperse,  are  to  be  removed  with  the  knife! 
f the  opening  contract  too  quickly,  or  the  stools  cannot  escape  sufficiently, 
le  opening  must  be  enlarged  with  sponge-tent  or  the  knife,  which, 
owever,  is  less  safe,  as  the  adhesions  of  the  intestine  may  be  easily 
ivided.  A sufficiently  large  pad  should  be  put  into  the  opening  to 
revent  it  narrowing;  and  its  introduction  is  also  the  only  mode  of  pre- 
enting  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel.  If  this  occur,  attemnts  rmisf  ha 


I ucu,  aiiu  avuiu  an  exertion,  jin  Strangulated  protrusion,  the  stricture  must 
; carefully  divided  at  tlie  root  of  the  protruded  part.  If  under  this  treat- 
ent  the  excrements  be  gradually  discharged  by  the  natural  passage,  and 
continue  for  some  time,  the  opening  mav  be  allowed  fn  clnsp  o-T-nfinoii,r 
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tion  of  both  ends  of  the  intestine,  severe  pain  occur  at  tlie  region  of  the,)  * 
artificial  a?ius,  painful  distension  of  the  belly,  vomiting,  and  even  bursting^^  j 
of  the  distended  bowel,  and  effusion  of  faecal  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the.<  I 
belly.  In  this  case,  if  the  opening  be  not  yet  entirely  closed,  an  elastic  tube<  | 
must  be  introduced,  througli  it,  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine,  on  1 
escape  must  be  afforded  to  the  collected  excrement  by  a sponge-tent  or  by  v ? 
incision.  i 


[I  have  had  but  one  case  of  artificial  anus,  and  that  in  a boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  J 
and  at  the  navel,  the  middle  of  the  scar  in  which  projected  a little  beyond  the  surfaeei* 
and  was  perforated  by  a small  hole  of  sufficient  size  only  to  admit  a probe.  Throu^^ ; 
this  hole  a very  small  quantity  of  dark-coloured  fieculent  matter  daily  escaped,  and 
acridity  kept  the  edge  of  the  aperture  constantly  sore.  Neither  how  this  had  originated  i,' 
(though  probably  from  abscess  in  the  navel)  nor  how  long  it  had  existed  can  I state, 
having  mislaid  my  notes ; but  the  child  was  in  tolerable  health,  though  not  very  stont.ii( 
Various  means  were  tried  without  success  to  induce  the  hole  to  heal,  among  which  i| 
attempting  to  form  a scab  with  chalk  and  calamine  powder,  and  the  use  of  a pad  andfli" 
pressure.  It  was,  however,  finally  cured  by  tying  a ligature  around  it  as  low  into  the;<  : j 
hollow  of  the  navel  as  it  could  be  depressed.  This  separated  without  any  inconvenienctj-  fii 
the  wound  healed  and  the  fistula  was  cured. 


King  (a)  considers  that  similar  cases  (of  which  he  gives  two)  with  that  I have  just  ^ 1 


mentioned,  depend  on  a communication  with  the  diverticulum  ilei,  and  founds  his.i 
opinion  on  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the  human  subject  ' j 
and  the  yolk  sac  of  the  chick  in  ovo ; in  the  latter  of  which  “ omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  n ; f 
communicate  between  the  yolk  sac  and  mesentery ; and  there  is  also  a trace  of  a tube,>r  1 1 
on  the  plan  of  a diverticulum,  opening  into  the  intestine.”  (p.  467.)  The  correctnes^’of  • it 
this  view  was  fully  confirmed  by  examination  after  death  of  the  first  case  he  relates,  of  ■ ii 
this  umbilical  fistula  which  had  been  cured  by  making  the  edges  raw  and  pinning  thema  1 1 
together.  On  examination,  “ a diverticulum,  about  three  inches  long,  was  found  adherai|||^ 
to  the  umbilicus ; and  an  adventitious  cord  appears  to  have  compressed  the  ileum,  just  > 
below  its  connexion  with  the  diverticulum.’’  (p.  472.) 

I have  also  seen  another  case  of  aperture,  in  the  navel  of  a woman  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  from  which  there  was  a constant  flow  of  colourless  fluid,  and  free  from  smell,  ■ 
in  such  quantity  as  to  wet  a napkin  through  once  or  twice  a day.  Whence  this  fluid  v 
came  I cannot  determine,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  from  an  intestine ; I once  thoughtb 
it  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  bladder  by  passing  through  an  urachus,  but  it  had., 
not  any  urinary  character.  She  had  been  subject  to  it  for  years,  but  her  health  was  not; 
at  all  affected  and  she  was  only  inconvenienced  by  it. — j.  f.  s. 

In  concluding  his  review  of  Dupuytren’s  operation  for  artificial  anus,  Lawrence  ■ 
observes: — “Cases  of  artificial  anus  must  be  much  more  numerous  in  Paris  than  in: 
London.  Dupuytren  employed  his  method  in  between  twenty  and  thirty  instances 
within  a short  time.  No  opportunity  has  occurred  to  me  of  putting  it  into  practice,' 
either  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  or  elsewhere  for  several  years ; and  I believe  that* 
it  has  hardly  been  employed  at  all  in  this  country.”  (p.  415.)] 


\ 


k 


920.  If  with  this  treatment  the  cure  of  the  artificial  amis  be  not  possible,-  I 
because  the  partition  between  the  two  openings  of  the  intestine  projects  too*  | 
much,  the  partition  must  be  cut  off  with  the  intestinal  scissors  {enterotome).  j 
invented  by  Dupuytren.  For  this  purpose  the  position  of  both  ends  of  j 
the  gut  are  to  be  most  carefully  ascertained  with  a thick  sound  oiled,  or  - j 
with  the  finger;  to  do  which,  previous  enlargement  of  the  external  wound  * * 
with  sponge-tent  is  often  necessary.  The  fleshy  growths,  which,  however,’:  ' 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  intestinal  protrusion,  are  to  be  * ( 
removed  with  caustic,  ligature,  or  scissors.  Finding  the  two  openings  of-  ; 
the  intestine  is  often  attended  with  much  difficulty,  because  the  partition'  ( 
is  always  pressed  against  the  opening  of  the  lower  part  by  the  stools  flowing  > | 
down  from  the  upper,  and  the  former  is  at  last  completely  closed.  The-  ; 
more  readily  tlie  openings  of  both  portions  of  intestine  are  found  at  the  ; 

(n)  On  a Fajculent  Discharge  at  tlie  Umbilicus  in  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  Second  Scries,  toU  I*  t 
from  communication  with  the  diverticulum  ilei;  1843. 
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jottom  of  the  artificial  the  more  favourable  is  the  prog7iosis  If 

hick  probes  (female  catheters)  be  used  for  examination,  they  must  be 
mnuectetl  externally  together  after  their  introduction  into  the  upper  and 
ower  end  of  the  intestine,  and  turned  upon  their  axes,  which  movement  is 
mposed  by  the  partition.  When  the  ends  of  the  intestine  are  disco- 
vered, the  arms  of  the  intestinal  scissors  should  be  so  introduced  into  both 
jnds  of  the  gut  upon  the  finger,  or  on  the  hollow  sound,  that  when 
closed  at  least  two  and  a half  inches  of  the  partition  shall  be  taken  hold 
cf.  The  same  turn  is  to  be  made  with  the  introduced  arms  of  the  scissors 
is  with  the  sounds,  to  ascertain  that  they  have  entered  completely.  By  the 
screw  on  the  handle  of  the  scissors,  they  are  to  be  closed  only  sufficiently 

0 produce  a little  pain ; the  handle  of  the  forceps  is  to  be  wrapped  in 
inen  and  fastened  to  a T bandage.  Every  day,  or  every  two  days,  the 
rbrceps  are  to  be  screwed  a little  tighter.  If  little  pain  follow  it  is  well, 
jut  if  severe  the  forceps  must  be  loosened.  The  patient  must  take  light 
lourishment,  and  soothing  clysters  may  be  given.  Against  pain  in  the 
lelly,  oily  mixtures,  soothing  clysters,  and  applications  are  to  be  used,  and 
n inflammatory  sjTnptoms,  the  proper  antiphlogistic  remedies.  According 
:o  Dopuytren’s  observations,  however,  these  symptoms  rarely  occur. 

Dcpuytrex’s  first  intestinal  scissors  crossed  each  other  with  a disjoinable  lock  ; but 
Seiler  has  modified  them  by  making  the  arms  parallel  (a). 

Liordat’s  eviporte-piece,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a larger  piece  of  the  par- 
ition  (6). 

Reybard  (c)  seizes  the  partition  between  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  intestine 
ffith  forceps,  and  divides  it  by  pushing  forward  his  enterotome.  The  forceps  are  left 
ittached  to  produce  the  union  of  the  corresponding  wounds  of  the  intestine. 

Delpech’s  enterotome  (d)  differs  from  that  of  Duputtren  in  each  of  its  branches, 
leing  a little  curved,  and  ending  in  an  oval  plate  an  inch  in  length.  When  introduced 
und  brought  together  by  the  screw,  in  consequence  of  the  curved  form  of  the  branches, 
inch  portion  only  of  the  intestinal  partition  is  compressed  as  is  enclosed  between  the 
rwo  plates.  The  object  is  to  destroy  a smaller  portion  of  the  partition  at  one  time,  and 
io  repeat  the  process  until  a sufiicient  opening  shall  be  made  in  it.  The  form  of  the 
opening,  Delpech  also  holds  to  be  preferable  to  the  lengthened  slit  made  by  Dupur- 
xren’s  instrument. 

Desault  was  aware  of  the  partition  between  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  preventing 
die  passage  of  the  excrement,  and  endeavoured  to  retract  and  diminish  the  protrusion, 
partly  by  closing  the  external  opening  with  a plug,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  long 
rolls  of  charpie  into  the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  which  he  gradually  brought  straight, 
pressed  back,  and  diminished.  With  the  same  object  Schmalkalden  (e)  made  an  opening 
into  the  projecting  partition,  which  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  by  introducing  tents,  and 
by  careful  notching,  to  increase  and  establish  the  natural  passage  for  the  excrement. 

[Our  American  brethren  seem  disconcerted  at  the  invention  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment being  generally  assigned  to  Dupuytben.  After  referring  to  Desault’s  prac- 
:ice  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Gibson  (y)  observes  : — “ A more  expeditious  and  less  trouble- 
some operation  was  proposed  and  successfully  executed  by  Dr.  Physick  between  the 
years  1808  and  1809.  * ’"  * An  operation  similar  to  that  of  Dr,  Physick  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Dupuytben  in  Paris,  and  to  him  the  merit  of  the  proposal  is 
awarded  by  European  writers  without  the  slightest  foundation.”  (p.  316.)  Now  cer- 
tainly, though  our  French  neighbours  are  occasionally  not  particular  in  claiming  that  to 
which  they  are  not  strictly  entitled,  yet  in  the  present  instance,  whatever  may  have  been 
awarded  to  Dupuytben,  he  himself  mentions  in  a note  to  his  Memoir,  Schmalkalden’s 
dissertation,  though  without  giving  particulars,  and  also  specially  quotes  Dr.  Physick’s 
plan  of  treatment  from  Dorsey’s  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  He  is  therefore 
30  far  at  least  as  Dr.  Physick  is  concerned,  entirely  free  from  misappropriation.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Physick’s  account  is  merely  the  recital  of  a case  and  of 

1 novel  operation  for  its  relief,  without  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 

fn)  Seiler,  above  cited,  pi.  vi.  f.  14.  (e)  Above  cited. 

(,f)  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Sureerv.  vol.  11 
Philadelphia,  1827. 


. , ,.1.  vi.  r.  14. 

{tn  Above  cited.  (c)  Above  cited, 
(a)  Fboriep’s  Notizen,  No.  583.  p.  1C9.- 
inrgische  Kupfertafeln, pi.  cclxviii. 
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ARTIFICIAL  ANUS. 


circumstances  of  artificial  anus,  to  whicli  first  Scarpa  and  suijsequently  DcpurTBEBi 
have  paid  especial  attention,  and  of  which  they  have  given  very  excellent  accoutK 
Physick’s  operation  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  being  better  known,  and  it  is  therefore  i 
here  given  from  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates’s  report  (a) : — ^ 

“ The  two  ends  of  the  intestines,”  says  Coates,  “ were  found,  by  careful  exaruiua<a 
tion,  to  adhere  to  each  other  for  some  distance,  and  the  form  thus  presented  has  beta  < 
compared  in  this  case  to  that  of  a double-barelled  gun.  The  next  method  proposed  by  4 
Dr.  Physick,  was  to  cut  a lateral  opening  through  the  sides  of  the  intestines  when  they] 
were  adherent.  But  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  adhesion  inwards,  he  thought  ii  | 
necessary  to  adopt  some  preliminary  measures  for  ensuring  its  existence  to  such  a deptbi 
as  might  admit  of  the  contemplated  lateral  opening,  without  penetrating  the  cavity  o| ) 
the  peritoneum.  By  introducing  his  finger  into  the  intestine  through  one  orifice,  and  j 
his  thumb  through  the  other,  he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  intervened* 
between  them  but  the  sides  of  the  bowels.  He  was  thus  enabled,  without  risk,  to  pasM 
a needle,  covered  with  a ligature,  from  one  portion  of  the  intestine  into  the  other,  througkj 
the  sides  which  were  in  contact,  about  an  inch  within  the  orifices,  which  ligature  wai*  ■ 
then  secured  with  a slip  knot.  This  operation  was  performed  on  the  28th  January, -yii 
1809.  The  ligature  was  nearly  drawn  sufiiciently  tight  to  ensure  the  contact  of  those^i 
parts  of  the  peritoneal  tunic,  which  were  within  the  noose.  When  drawn  tighter, hi i 
produced  so  much  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  of  a kind  resembling  colic,* 
that  it  became  necessaiy  immediately  to  loosen  it.  The  ligature  in  this  situation,  gradiHi 
ally  made  its  way  by  ulceration  through  the  parts  which  it  embraced,  and  thus  loosened  ^ 
itself.  It  was  at  several  periods  again  drawn  to  its  original  tightness.  After  aboutd 
three  weeks  had  elapsed,  concluding  that  the  required  union  between  the  two  folds  ol  i 
peritoneum  was  sufficiently  insured.  Dr.  Physick  divided  with  a bistoury  all  the  parts* 
which  now  remained  included  within  the  noose  of  the  ligature.  No  unfavourable! 
symptom  occurred  in  consequence.  On  the  28th  February,  the  patient  complained  of  i 
an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  he  ei-s 
tracted  with  his  own  fingers  some  portions  of  hardened /aces  from  his  rectum.  On  the* 
2nd  March  two  or  three  evacuations  were  produced  in  this  manner.  On  the  3rd  an.* 
enema,  consisting  of  a solution  of  common  salt,  was  directed  to  be  given  twice  every.’ 
day.  The  first  of  these  occasioned  a natural  stool,  about  two  hours  after  its  admini»« 
tration.  The  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  4th,  .5th,  and  Gth,  and  the  discharges  i 
from  the  orifices  in  the  groin  now  became  inconsiderable.  Adhesive  plasters,  aided  by.j 
compresses,  were  employed,  not  only  to  prevent  the  discharge  of faces  from  the  artificiadi 
opening,  but  with  the  additional  object  of  procuring  the  adhesion  of  the  sides.  Thisii 
last  effort  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  24th  June,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  them  by  * 
the  twisted  suture.  Pins  were  left  in  for  three  days,  and  adhesion  was  in  fact  effected?! 
but  owing  to  the  induration  of  the  adjacent  parts,  the  wound  again  opened.  On  the  * ) 
27th  July,  a truss  of  the  common  construction,  furnished  with  a very  large  pad,  andu  ! 
surmounted  by  a large  compress,  was  applied  to  the  wound.  By  these  means  the  dis-  ■ - 
charge  oi  faces  from  the  groin  was  completely  prevented,  and  the  patient  had  regular*  a 
evacuations  per  anum,  except  when  from  improper  diet  or  cold,  he  became  affected  with#  j 
diarrhaa.  At  such  times,  a small  portion  of  the  mere  fluid  matter  escaped  by  the  sides  t 
of  the  compress.  Not  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  Dr.  Physick  made  several  i ? 
attempts  to  improve  the  patient’s  condition.  On  the  2nd  August,  a mould  of  the  parts'  : 
was  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  being  covered  with  bucltskin,  was  employed  as  a pad 
for  the  truss.  This  expedient  answered  extremely  well,  as  long  as  the  patient  continued 
in  the  same  posture  in  which  the  mould  was  made ; but  as  soon  as  the  form  of  the  parts ' ^ 
was  altered  by  a change  of  position,/eEces  escaped  from  the  orifice.  A bandage  was  j ^ 
then  applied  to  the  body,  furnished  with  a thick  compress,  and  having  that  part  of  it  t 
which  crossed  the  patient’s  back  formed  of  elastic  extensible  wire-springs,  such  as  are  i 
used  in  braces.  This  also,  however,  proved  ineffectual.  The  truss,  with  a compress  - ; 
and  a large  pad  stuffed  in  the  common  way,  was  then  reapplied,  and  found  to  answer ; i 
completely  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  discharge  of  faces,  the  hope  of  an  * 

closure  of  the  orifice  being  abandoned.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  was  discharged.  !; 
from  the  hospital  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  applied  himself,  with  very  good  suc- 
cess, to  acquire  the  profession  of  an  engraver.”  (p.  271-72.)] 

921.  When  the  intestinal  scissors  have  divided  the  partition,  which 
happens  usually  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  tlie  separated  part  j 
of  the  bowel  is  found  betiveen  its  arms,  soothing  clysters  must  be  con-  : 

Ca)  Account  of  a Case  in  which  a new  and  pccu-  Professor  of  Surgerj'  in  the  University  of  1 ; ; 
liar  operation  for  Artificial  Anus  was  performed  sylvania.  Drawn  up  for  publication  in  * ' 

In  1809  by  Philip  Svno  Physick,  M.D.,  then  American  Med.  and  burg.  Journal,  vol.  »•  p* 
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inuetl,  and  closing  of  the  fistula  only  attempted,  when  the  relief  of 
•he  bowels  lias  been  effected  for  some  time  in  the  natural  way,  even 
without  injections.  The  closing  of  the  fistula  (often  the  most  difficult 
lart  of  the  whole  treatment)  may  be  effected  by  quiet  by  a rmderate 
compressing'  appamtus  with  variously-formed  pads  and  elastic  belly-band, 
)y  toucliing*  with  lunar  caustic,  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
ogether  with  a peculiar  compresser  (a)  invented  by  Dupuytren,  by 
sticking  plaster,  by  suture,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  circle  of 
nucous  membrane  preventing  adhesion  at  the  mouth  of  the  fistula,  and 
wen  by  detaching  part  of  the  external  coverings  above  the  opening,  and 
aying  it  before  it.  In  general  a small  fistulous  opening  remains  for 
^ears,  then  only  occasionally  do  a few  drops  of  intestinal  dirt  escape,  and 
iterwards  it  closes  of  itself.  In  tiiose  cases  where  artificial  anus  cannot 
>e  cured,  various  proposals  have  been  made  to  catch  the  excrement.  The 
nost  simple,  and  in  most  cases  most  suitable,  is  a belly-band,  which,  in- 
tead  of  a pad,  is  furnished  with  an  ivory  plate  having  an  opening  in  its 
uiddle,  and  connected  by  means  of  a cylinder  of  elastic  rosin,  with  a silver 
vessel,  out  of  which  the  escape  of  the  stools  is  prevented  by  a valve  (6). 

Dieffexbach  (c)  at  last  cured  an  artificial  anus  arising  from  a lance  -vround,  -which 
.ad  withstood  every  plan  of  treatment,  in  the  following  manner : — He  destroyed  with 
he  hot  iron  not  only  the  edge  of  the  intestine  adhering  to  the  opening,  but  also  a con- 
iderable  portion  of  the  intestine  within  the  belly,  and  in  every  cauterization  the  ■peri- 
oneum  participated.  This  burning  was  free  from  pain.  He  first  burned  the  edges 
f the  intestine ; some  days  after,  he  introduced  a curved  hot  iron,  of  the  thickness  of 
feather-stem,  through  the  hole,  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  and  carried  it  round. 
!'he  opening  gradually  became  smaller  ; granulations  sprung  from  within,  and  by  re- 
eated  burnings  with  smaller  hooks,  which  he  introduced  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  about 
le  inner  edge  of  the  opening,  it  diminished  to  the  size  of  a small  fistula.  This  also 
losed  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  a heated  fine  silver  probe.  The  patient  was 
erfectly  restored  after  nine  months. 

922.  If  an  unnatural  anus  communicate  with  the  ccBCum,  and  arises 
rora  ulceration,  neither  funnel-shaped  lengthening  of  the  peritoneum,  nor 
rejecting  partition  are  produced,  as  after  gangrene  of  a coil  of  intestine  ; 
nd  it  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  cure.  Suture  is  useless.  The  skin  has 
■een  detached  about  the  opening,  and  brought  together  with  some  stitches, 
ut  equally  without  avail.  Autoplasty  has  been  attempted,  but  the  laps 
ave  sloughed.  The  skin  about  the  opening  may  be  pared  off,  without 
he  inner  parts  being  touched,  so  that  the  escape  of  faeculent  matter  may 
e prevented,  and  that  the  dragging  of  the  threads  may  be  better  borne ; 
therwise,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  tearing  and  dragging  less, 
emicircular  cuts  maybe  made  in  the  skin,  of  which  the  concavities  should 
e directed  towards  the  unnatural  anal  opening,  upon  which,  when  the 
peration  is  finished,  slight  pressure  may  be  made  by  graduated  compresses, 
^ELPEAU  {d)  also  proposes  the  introduction  of  a tube  of  gum  elastic,  pro- 
ided  with  several  holes,  through  which  waxed  threads  are  to  be  carried 
rom  within  outwards,  through  the  previously  pared  edges  of  the  opening! 
Vhen  the  aperture  has  scarred,  the  threads  are  to  be  cut  through,  and 
hen  the  tube  being  set  free,  passes  by  stool ; a mode  of  treatment  similar 
'o  - N Reybard  for  the  union  of  wounds  of  intestines  ( par. 

2o.)  Perhaps  Dieffenbach’s  above-mentioned  burnings  may  be  appli- 
able  to  such  cases  of  artificial  anus. 


■ r,  (“)Bresch£t,  above  cited,  pi.  iii.  fig.  2. 

ivS'Sir,,G,  ai. ,MH„  Ss""' 

.&ff  p,  <£o5.  ^ 
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D.— OF  RECTAL  FISTULA.  ’ 

(Fistula  Ani,  Lat. ; Mastdarnifistel,  Germ. ; Fiatule  a VAnus,  Fr.)] 

* 4 

Pott,  Treatise  on  Fistula  in  Ano ; in  his  Works  by  Earle,  vol. 

Desault,  CEuvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

Detzmann,  Dissert,  de  fistula  ani.  Jeiise,  1812.  4to. ; with  plates. 

Reisinger,  F.,  Darstellung  eines  Verfahrens,  die  Mastdarmfistel  zu  unterbindm  5 I 
Augsburg,  1816.  8vo.  ‘ ' 

Kothe,  Darstellung  und  WUrdijung  der  Kurmethoden  der  Afterfisteln  ; in  Rust’s  i t 
Magazin,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  259, 

ScHREOER,  Ueber  die  Unterbindung  der  Mastdarmfisteln  ; in  his  chirurgische  Ver-  r-  ’ 
suchen.  Nurnberg,  1818.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 

Copeland,  Thomas,  Observations  on  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Amu.  i,  t 
London,  1814.  8vo. 

Bell,  Charles,  A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  Vesica  Urinaria,  Pro*- 1>.  i 
tate,  and  Rectum.  Third  Edition;  with  Notes  by  Shaw.  London,  1822.  8vo. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum ; in  Medical  Gazette,  e,  ' 
vol.  xviii.  1836. 

923.  Under  the  term  Rectal  Fistula  is  comprehended  every  fistulous  a ; 
suppurating  passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum,  in  which  either  % | 
merely  the  tissue  surrounding  the  outer  walls  of  that  gut  is  destroyed.  I.  » 
or  the  fistulous  passage  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  « i 
Rectal  fistulas  are  therefore  distinguished  into  the  perfect,  (F.  ani  com-  >-  « 
pletce,)  and  imperfect,  (F.  ani  incompletce,^  according  as  they  have  an  ex- i 
ternal  and  internal  opening  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  rectum ; ; i 
or  they  have  an  internal  or  external  opening  alone,  imperfect  internal  h i 
( external  blind)  and  imperfect  external  (internal  blind)  rectal  fstulat. ».  I 
They  also  present  numerous  other  differences;  the  fistulous  canal  rnaysii 
extend  far  up  into  tlie  cavity,  may  be  accompanied  with  many  external' il  f 
openings,  may  extend  far  beneath  the  external  skin,  and  be  accompanied  d 1 
with  callosities  and  hardening,  with  foreign  bodies,  with  disease  of  the  « | 
neighbouring  parts,  the  bladder,  urethra,  vagina,  and  so  on,  or  even  with  I ; 
caries  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

924.  The  causes  of  rectal  fistulas,  are  injuries  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  * ; 
rectum  by  foreign  bodies  which  pass  with  the  stools,  producing  inflam-  ^ ( 
mation  and,  suppuration,  suppurating  bunches  of  haemorrhoids,  by  which  i ) 
the  internal-anembrane  of  the  rectum  is  destroyed.  These  fistulas  generally  x t 
form  slowly ; the  patient  has  for  a long  time  itching  at  the  anus,  and  a % j 
knobby  swelling  forms  about  it,  which  often  merely  empties  itself  by  a j j 
small  opening,  or  the  fistula  has  little  disposition  to  break  externally,  but  n . 
rather  spreads  upwards,  and  may  be  connected  above  by  a second  opening  x j 
with  the  rectum  (a)  ; or  an  abscess  may  form  about  the  anus  from  * } 
hardening,  from  injury,  from  burrowing  of  pus  from  another  part,  which  1 | 
deprives  the  exterior  wall  of  the  rectum  more  or  less  completely  of  its  e 
cellular  tissue.  These  abscesses  are  often  critical,  and  the  patient  is  » I 
thereby  freed  from  other  complaints,  from  affections  of  the  chest  and  so  * i 
on ; often  they  are  merely  consequent  on  gorging  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  i i 
vessels,  from  diseases  of  the  breast  and  liver. 

925.  The  condition  of  the  fistula  is  in  part  shown  by  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  the  faecal  or  merely  purulent  discharge,  and  the  passage  of  intes-  • i 
tinal  gas  from  it,  especially  after  examination  with  the  probe. 

926.  According  to  the  observations  of  S.4.b.4Tier,  Larkey  (b),  an®  * ) 

(a)SoiiB*OEB,  Annalen  des  ehirurgisclien  Clini-  (i)  Mcmolres  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  vol.  * I 

cam’s  Buf  der  Universitat  zu  Erlangen,  1817,  p.  92.  p.  415. 
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Jibes  (a),  Hie  intemal  openiiis  of  rectal  fetiila  is  most  commonly  found 
inmoliate  y above  the  part  wi.ere  the  internal  membrane  of  the  rectum 
oins  the  external  skin,  rarely  about,  but  never  higher  than  five  or  six  lines ; 

,t  least  siieli  was  the  ease  in  seventy-live  eorpses  in  which  Ribes  examined 

■ectal  fistulas.  . 

TAstlev  Coovek  mentions  a case  of  fistula  ^vliicli  liad  a very  remarkable  course  A 
nan  died  of  a discharge  from  a sinus  in  the  groin,  having  also  a ^siula  inano ; and  upon 
racing  the  sinus  in  thf  groin,  it  passed  under  Poupaut  s ligament,  and  taking  the  course 
)f  the  vas  deferens,  descended  into  the ^’stiua  in  ano.  (p.  3-b.jj 

927.  These  observations,  which  agree  with  my  own  experience,  must 
issist  the  Surgeon  in  the  examination  of  rectal  fistulas.  A thickish  probe 
ihould  be  introduced  liorizontally  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  perincBum,  at 
east  in  women,  because  in  them  the  opening  of  the  rectum  is  less  drawn 
n,  than  in  the  male,  in  whom  the  probe  must  be  directed  rather  more 
jpwards.  The  probe  should  be  introduced  into  the  canal  of  the  fistula, 
ind  without  leaving  it,  carried,  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  where 
sometimes  the  opening  is  found,  and  the  probe  may  be  felt  penetrating 
into  the  gut  by  the  forefinger  therein  introduced.  In  many  cases  when 
the  patient  protrudes  the  rectum,  and  the  edges  are  drawn  aside  with  the 
angers,  the  internal  opening  of  the  fistula  may  be  seen.  If  the  examina- 
tion be  not  thus  proceeded  with,  the  internal  opening  must  be  sought  at 
(the  bottom  of  the  fistula  ; the  wall  of  the  rectum  may  be  easily  penetrated. 
If  several  external  fistulous  orifices  be  present,  they  all  must  be  examined 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  be  connected  with  each  other.  The 
isxamination  must  be  repeatedly  made  whilst  the  patient  is  on  his  side, 
with  the  trunk  bent  forwards,  upon  his  back  with  the  thighs  drawn  up,  and 

liilst  standing.  Catgut  bougies  and  injections  may  also  be  employed  for 
the  close  examination  of  the  state  of  the  fistula.  In  the  examination  of 
incomplete  internal  fistula,  those  parts  at  which  the  patient  has  always 
specially  felt  pain,  or  which  are  indicated  by  softness,  hardness,  or  laxness, 
must  be  carefully  examined,  partly  with  the  finger  and  partly  with  the  probe, 
which  should  not  be  hook-like  and  curved,  but  straight,  as  the  canal  of  the 
fistula  often  stretches  upwards  (6)  {par.  924.)  The  part,  which  about  the 
anus  is  harder  and  painful  to  the  touch,  shows  the  bottom  of  the  external 
blind  fistula.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  here  usually  changed,  and  on 
pressure  pus  flows  into  the  rectum.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  often 
wanting,  and  the  patient  merely  feels  pain. 

928.  The  cure  of  the  rectal  fistula  which  has  an  internal  opening,  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  the  partition 
between  the  fistulous  passage  and  the  gut.  If  the  canal  of  the  fistula 
extend  far  up,  a relapse  is  more  certainly  prevented  by  beginning  the  di- 
vision from  the  external  opening.  Many  observations  support  this,  and 
there  is  the  proof  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  operation  for  rectal 
fistula  consists  in  the  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  whereby  the  col- 
lection of  fajcal  matter  in  the  rectum  is  prevented,  and  the  union  of  the 
walls  of  the  fistula  possible.  An  imperfect  external  rectal  fistula  does  not 
always  require  this  division  of  the  partition,  because  if  in  such  case  due  care 
be  taken  for  the  proper  escape  of  ihepus,  the  stripping  of  the  rectum  is  not 
so  considerable  as  to  render  doubtful  the  connexion  of  the  walls  of  the  fistula 
with  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  operation  for  rectal  fistula  must  be 


(n)  Recherclies  sur  1st  situation  de  I’Orifice  in- 
terne dela  Fistule  a I’Anus  et  sur,  les  parties  dans 
1 epaisseur  desquelles  ccs  ukcres  ont  Icur  siege; 


in  Revue  Medioale,  Historique  et  Philosophique." 
Paris,  1820,  livr.  i.  p.  174. 

(6)  SoHKEOEii,  above  cited,  p.  98. 
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considered  to  be  contra-indicated,  when  it  seems  to  be  a vicariously  .secreting  i 
organ,  by  whicli  otlier  ailments  are  lessened  or  removed,  (here  the  aimov-  < 
ance  of  the  patient  may  be  relieved  by  enlarging  tlie  external  opening  of  *■' 
the  fistula,  and  by  cleanliness,  and  the  cure  must  be  proceeded  in  at  : 
least  not  without  careful  preparation,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  ; i 
tiie  patient,)  and  if  it  be  connected  with  other  diseases  of  the  pelvic  bones,  » 
of  the  bladder,  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  the  vagina  and  so  on,  or  with  > t. 
phthisis,  or  incurable  disease  of  the  liver,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  I 
operation  for  fistula.  Those  rectal  fistulas  are  to  be  considered  incurable  r » 
which  are  very  old,  have  many  openings,  are  connected  with  ruptures  • f 
and  callosities,  where  too  much  must  be  done  to  destroy  them,  and  where 
the  internal  opening  is  out  of  reach.  If  the  fistula  have  existed  a long  • f 
while,  the  operation  must  not  be  undertaken  without  the  introduction  of  f » 
issues ; and  also  if  the  fistula  and  the  neighbouring  parts  be  much  swollen  i i 
and  inflamed,  the  operation  must  be  withheld  till  these  symptoms  are  put  t 
aside. 

[The  following  observations  of  Brodie  should  always  be  home  in  mind  when  con-  - c 
sidering  the  propriety  of  operating  for  fistula : — “ In  those  cases  in  which  a.  fistula  in  ana  i 
occurs  in  connexion  with  some  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  liver,  I advise  yon  never  '?•  > 
to  imdertake  the  cure  of  the  fistula.  No  good  can  arise  from  an  operation  under  these  ^ * 
circumstances ; but  if  you  perform  it,  one  of  two  things  will  happen;  either  the  sinm,  . i 
although  laid  open,  will  never  heal,  or,  otherwise,  it  will  heal  as  usual,  and  the  visceral  i i 
disease  will  make  more  rapid  progress  afterwards,  and  the  patient  will  die  sooner  than  ; w 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  never  fallen  into  your  hands.”  (p.  186.)  And  Astley  t 
Cooper  also  observes : — “ The  Surgeon  often  brings  discredit  upon  himself  by  operating  : , i 
in  these  cases,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  when  no  operation  ought  to  be  performed,  and  ; i 
when  it  is  impossible  that  the  disease  can  be  cured : therefore  that  death  which  is  the  ■ . 
result  of  pulmonary  disease,  is  falsely  attributed  to  the  fistula  in  ano.”  (p.  328.)] 

929.  The  abscesses  which  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  are  ■ ; 
either  phlegmonous,  defined  and  accompanied  with  throbbing  pain,  or  they  ) 
arise  gradually  in  form  of  little  not  very  painful  knobs,  or  they  occur  i 

after  the  protrusion  of  the  rectum,  with  simultaneous  collection  of  fiecal  ^ 

matter  and  pus,  are  of  great  extent,  and  commonly  produce,  especially  with  | 
persons  of  bad  constitutions,  wasting  suppuration  and  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion. In  the  former  case  leeches  and  soothing  applications  are  to  be  em-  ( 
ployed,  and  the  abscess  should  be  opened  early  with  the  lancet,  to  prevent  ; 
the  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gut ; ' 

and  if  the  canal  do  not  communicate  with  the  gut,  it  may  be  hoped  that  i 
simply  by  the  covering  bandage  and  the  use  of  soothing  applications,  or  i 
in  old  fistulas  of  this  kind,  by  injections  exciting  inflammation,  the  cure  ; 
may  be  effected.  In  hard  and  little  painful  swellings,  soothing  poultices  and 
dissolving  plasters  may  be  used  ; they  should  be  opened  when  soft  and  the  I 
further  treatment  be  such  as  in  the  former  case.  But  if  in  internal  blind 
fistula  the  outer  wall  of  the  rectum  be  exposed  to  some  extent,  the  division 
of  the  partition  between  the  fistulous  passage  and  the  gut  is  requisite. 
When  a large  abscess  has  formed  about  the  anus,  if  it  have  arisen  from 
tearing  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  a sufficiently  large  opening  (but  not  a i 

transverse  cut,  which  would  at  the  same  time  divide  the  wall  of  the  gut) 
must  be  made,  attention  paid  to  the  free  escape  of  the  pus,  to  the  necessary 
means  for  supporting  the  powers,  and  afterwards  when  the  fistulous  passage 
has  become  more  contracted,  the  division  of  the  partition  between  the  j 
fistula  and  rectum  must  be  proceeded  with.  (Sabatier)  (a).  | 

(/i)  Mcdedno  Opi'ratoiro.  Nouv.  Edit.,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  ‘ 
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« In  speakiiv^  of  large  abscesses  which  sometimes  form  high  up  by  the  side  of  the 
ectum  and  above  tlie  sphincter  muscle,  Brodie  makes  the  following  excellent  obserya- 
ions— “ When  the  existence  of  such  an  abscess  is  ascertained,  you  ought  without  delay 

0 puncture  it;  oUierwise  not  only  will  the  patient  have  to  undergo  a great  deal  of 
inuecessary  pain,  but  the  abscess  will  extend  itself  in  the  pelvis  until  it  attains  an 
•normous  sv/e.  You  must  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  abscess,  by  observing  to  what 
lart  the  pain  is  referred,  and  by  examining  the  rectum  with  the  finger.  1 hen  introduce 

1 lancet  through  the  external  skin  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  in  the  direction  of  the  abscess, 
intil  the  matter  flows.  Frequently  the  abscess  is  at  such  a depth  that  the  lancet  does 
lot  reach  it  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blade  has  penetrated  the  soft  parts ; and  some- 
inies  an  ordinary  lancet  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  length  to  accomplish  what  is  wanted, 
fou  are  then  to  introduce  a probe-pointed  bistoury  through  the  opening  thus  made, 
jid  divide  the  rectum  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abscess,  carrying  the  incision  downwards, 
o as  to  include  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  as  you  would  in  an  ordinary  case  of  fistula. 
These  incisions  make  a free  opening  into  the  abscess,  which  is  immediately  emptied  of 
ts  contents.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  nothing  more 
■5  wanted.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  these  cases,  to  lay  the  whole  abscess  open  into  the 
ectum ; the  free  division  of  it  at  the  lower  part  is  suflBcient ; and  if  the  incision  were  to 
xtend  further,  it  might  give  rise  to  a dangerous  haimorrhage  from  large  blood-vessels 
■eyond  the  reach  of  the  finger.  I have  met  with  abscesses,  such  as  I have  now  described, 
ontaining  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  matter.  I have  had  no  opportunities  of  dissec- 
ion  so  as  to  ascertain  their  exact  locality ; but  from  examinations  made  with  the  finger, 
fter  they  have  been  opened,  I am  led  to  suspect  that  their  usual  situation  is  betweeu 
he  levator  ani  muscle  and  the  pelvis,  and  that  the  division  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
Quscle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  sphincter  ani,  is  necessary  to  the  cure. 

“ These  large  pelvic  abscesses  occur  in  some  instances  as  the  original  and  only  malady, 
n other  cases,  as  I explained  in  my  last  lecture,  they  are  the  result  of  an  abscess  lower 
.own,  or  a common  fistula.  I have  met  with  several  cases  such  as  I am  about  to 
escribe.  I have  been  consulted  concerning  a fistula  near  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
^hich  I have  layed  open  in  the  usual  manner.  But,  after  some  time,  I have  found  that 
tie  parts  showed  no  disposition  to  heal,  or  that  they  healed  imperfectly,  and  that  there 
^as  a discharge  of  pus  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  from  the  apparent 
xtent  of  the  sore  surface.  I have  thus  been  led  to  make  a further  examination ; and 
t the  upper  part  of  the  sinus  which  had  been  previously  laid  open,  I have  discovered  a 
mall  orifice,  through  which  a long  probe  might  be  passed  to  a great  depth.  I have 
lid  open  the  lower  part  of  this  upper  abscess  into  the  rectum,  and  could  then  introduce 
ly  finger  so  as  to  feel  the  broad  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis  on  one  side,  and  what 
eemed  to  be  the  levator  ani,  on  the  other.  After  this  second  operation,  the  purulent 
lischarge  has  immediately  become  much  reduced  in  quantity,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
hort  time  the  patient’s  cure  has  been  completed.”  (p.  186.)] 


930.  The  usual  modes  of  operating  on  rectal  fistulas  are  incision  and 
igature,  as  the  early  mode  of  treatment  with  the  hot  iron  or  caustic  is 
■ow  put  ^ide,  and  cutting  out  the  fistula  must  be  confined  to  those  cases 
n which  it  is  connected  with  scirrhous  or  carcinomatous  degeneration. 

931.  For  the  operation  on  the  rectal  fistula  by  cutting  a quantity  of 
instruments  have  been  invented,  as  the  syringctome,  the  curved  bistoury, 
he  special  apparatus  of  Drummond,  Rettuer  and  Brambilla,  the 
istula-knife  of  Pott,  Savigni,  Remm,  Dzondi,  and  others.  But  the 
oost  simple  and  certain  proceeding  is,  when,  for  cutting  the  wall  of  the 
stula  only  a common  straight  bistoury,  a grooved  probe  without  a blind 
■omt,  and  a wooden  gorget  are  used.  After  having  emptied  the  rectum 
nth  a clyster  and  removed  the  hair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fistula 
he  patient  IS  to  be  laid  in  his  bed,  or  on  a couch  upon  the  side  of  the 

I stula,  with  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side  stretched  out  straight,  and  the 
ther  bent  towards  the  pelvis.  The  grooved  probe  is  to  be  introduced 
hrough  the  canal  of  the  fistula  and  its  internal  opening  into  the  rectum 
i^.here  it  is  found  by  the  finger  which  has  been  therein  introduced  S 

directed  to- 

arcls  the  side  of  the  fistula,  and  the  probe  pressed  against  it.  The  probe 
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and  gorget  being  felt  to  touch  distinctly,  are  to  be  held  with  either  hand  i 
and  both  moved  togetlier.  The  probe  is  given  to  an  assistant,  wlio  at  the  • i 
same  time  separates  the  buttocks,  and  the  gorget  being  pressed  against  it^  ' i, 
a straight  bistoury  is  to  be  introduced  along  its  groove,  till  it  reaches  the  i i 
gorget,  and  in  drawing  out  the  bistoury  all  the  parts  between  the  probe  ^ 1 
and  the  gorget  are  divided,  which  is  shown  by  the  probe  and  gorget  being  ^ i 
drawn  out  through  the  wound  without  disturbing  their  contact  after  the  ' 
incision  is  completed.  If  the  canal  extend  higher  than  the  internal  fistu- 
lous  opening,  a pair  of  blunt  scissors  should,  according  to  the  advice  of  i 
some,  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  upon  the  forefinger,  and  the  remaining  • i 
partition  divided.  This,  however,  is  according  to  foreign  and  home  ex-  • 
perience  not  indispensable  {par.  928.)  If  the  internal  fistulous  opening  . i 
be  very  deep,  a fine  flexible,  silver,  hollow  sound  may  be  introduced  by  ■>  I 
the  fistula  into  the  rectum,  its  end  brought  down  out  of  the  gut  with  the  - I 
forefinger,  and  the  parts  lying  upon  it  divided  with  a bistoury  pushed  ; • 
along  the  groove. 

Further  observations  on  the  seat  of  the  internal  opening  in  rectal  fistula  must  decide,  > 
whether  this  be  not  always  connected  as  above  said,  (par.  928,)  and  whether  the  division  i 
of  the  wall  of  the  fistula  from  the  inner  opening  be  suflScient  for  the  cure  although  the  ,<  | 
fistulous  canal  extend  higher. 

[My  common  practice  in  operating  on  rectal  fistula,  has  been  for  years,  to  use  a soft  ■ o 
silver  director  which  will  bend.  Having  introduced  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  into  . r 
the  rectum,  I pass  the  director  through  the  fistulous  passage,  and  if,  as  is  generally  the  « I 
case,  there  be  a hole  in  the  gut,  into  the  rectum  ; but  if  there  be  not  an  opening,  or  if  it  •.  t 
cannot  be  readily  found,  I bore  the  end  of  the  director  against  the  wall  of  the  gut,  upon  i < 
the  finger  introduced,  and  thus  speedily  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  rectum.  Having  c ; 
thrust  the  end  of  the  director  well  through,  I bend  it  round  with  the  top  of  my  finger,  • •. 
till  I have  brought  it  through  the  anus  externally,  and  then  thrust  it  a little  further,  till  <1. 
its  point  rests  upon  the  opposite  buttock.  Having  both  ends  of  the  director,  and  both  ^ pi 
apertures  of  the  fistula  well  in  sight,  I divide  the  sphincter  and  its  tegument,  by  ruimii^>  i 
a pointed  curved  bistoury  along  the  groove  of  the  director.  I think  this  mode  of  pro—;^  t 
ceeding  is  best,  because  it  shows  to  what  extent  the  parts  are  divided ; and  also  that  ; I 
thereby  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fistula  tears,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  i ; 
unite  by  adhesion,  then  when  clean  cut,  as  quick  union  is  not  desirable.  Brodie  also  e i 
recommends  the  practice  of  bringing  the  end  of  the  director  through  the  anus,  and  i i 
dividing  upon  it. 

If  I do  not  bring  the  probe  out,  I prefer  the  old  practice  of  cutting  on  the  finger,  ■ *, 
which  must  be  first  introduced  into  the  gut,  then  the  fistula  should  be  examined  widi  a » 1 
probe,  and  its  direction  and  extent  being  ascertained,  the  probe  is  withdrawn,  and  a » i 
button-ended  curved  bistoury  passed  in  its  room,  through  the  opening  in  the  gut,  if  there  y i 
be  one,  but  if  not,  the  bowel  is  to  be  rubbed  between  it  and  the  finger  till  it  make  one;  i 
the  end  of  the  finger  is  then  carried  over  the  end  of  the  knife,  which  being  thus  - i 
defended,  the  hand  that  holds  the  handle  of  the  knife  grasps  the  other,  and  the  finger  j 
and  knife  are  together  drawn  down,  cutting  through  the  sphincter  as  they  are  brou^  '•  ) 
out.  There  are,  however,  two  inconveniences  as  regards  this  operation,  the  Surged^  r [ 
may  cut  his  finger  severely,  or  break  the  knife  in  the  fistula,  which  I have  seen  when  t 1 
the  patient  has  been  unsteady. — J.  F.  S.] 

932.  In  an  internal  blind  fistula,  the  director  should  be  carried  to  its  - 
bottom,  pressed  against  the  gorget,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  i I 
partition  divided  with  the  straight  Ijistoury,  as  in  the  former  case. 

933.  After  the  completion  of  the  operation  and  after  the  wound  has  - i 
been  properly  cleaned,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  introduced  ; 
into  the  rectum,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  wound,  and  then  by  means  of  a I 
probe  or  pair  of  forceps  well  oiled,  a tent  of  lint  should  be  jmssed  up  : 
and  put  lengthways  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  i 
them  touching ; a wad  of  charpie  is  tlien  to  be  put  on,  to  be  fixed  with 
sticking  plaster,  then  a compress,  and  the  wdiole  held  together  with  a T 1 • 
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t,andao-o.  After  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  in  a convenient  position  upon 
. is  sid°e,  an  opiate  should  be  given,  and  the  bandage  is  to  be  removed  every 
ime  tlm  bowels  are  relieved,  (which  should  be  every  twenty-four  hour  ,) 
ifter  that  the  rectum  has  been  cleared  with  lukewarm  water ; ^ifti  the 
remark  that  in  tlie  following  dressings  the  tent  is  no  longer  to  be  oiled,  is 
to  be  thinner  and  thrust  in  less  deeply  as  the  wound 

tion.  Tlie  scarring  is  promoted  by  the  careful  application  of  lunar  caustic. 

The  opinion  of  Podteac  and  others,  that  after  the  operation  of  cutting  a rectal  fistula 
my  dreeing  is  unnecessary  and  injurious,  which  of  late  has  found 
Waltheu,  Jaeger,  and  others,  I cannot  accede  to,  inasmuch  as  experience  h^  y 
shown  that  without  dressing,  the  edges  of  the  divided  partition  readily  in  part  ^ 
md  the  fistulous  passage  does  not  close.  That  kind  of  dressing  in  which  the  wound  is 
completely  filled  with  several  tents,  and  one  thick  tent  is  introduced  into  the  rectitwi,  as 
Botek,  Sanson,  Textor,  I myself,  and  others  have  recommended,  I consider  as  un- 
suitable, and  have  given  it  up  for  the  above-mentioned  more  simple  treatment.  A. 
Hooper  (a)  put  after  the  operation  a dry  tent  in  the  wound,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing applied  a soothing  poultice  ; in  two  or  three  days  the  tent  comes  out,  and  a probe 
should  be  frequently  introduced  into  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ad- 
hesion. Poultices  are  to  be  continued,  and  when  granulations  spring  up  the  tent  must 
be  again  introduced,  and  by  this  treatment  much  pain  and  severe  inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  prevented. 


934.  The  accidents  which  may  occur  during  and  after  the  operation  by 
putting  are  severe  bleeding,  too  much  or  too  little  inflammation,  copious 
suppuration,  colic,  diarrhoea,  retention  of  urine,  and  costiveness. 

A severe  bleeding,  if  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  tied,  or  if  the 
bleeding  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  application  of  styptics,  requires  plug- 
ging, in  which  a firm  wad  of  lint  bound  crossways  with  two  strong  threads 
must  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  up  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  be- 
tween them,  as  they  hang  down  from  the  gut,  sufficient  lint  is  to  be 
introduced  to  fill  the  rectum,  and  then  the  threads  are  to  be  tied  upon  it. 
In  females  the  vagina  must  also  be  plugged  (1). 

Severe  inflammation  requires  besides  loosening  or  removing  the  ban- 
dages, cold  applications,  leeches,  soothing  applications,  clysters,  oily  mix- 
tures, and  the  like ; copious  suppuration  needs  a corresponding  strengthen- 
ing treatment ; spasmodic  colic,  oily  mixtures  with  opium,  soothing  clys- 
ters and  warm  applications  ; for  retention  of  urine,  the  use  of  the  catheter, 
warm  applications  to  the  region  of  the  bladder,  soothing  remedies  and 
clysters,  which  are  also  equally  indicated  in  costiveness  (2). 


[(1)  Instances,  though  rare,  have  occurred  of  death  from  bleeding  after  the  division 
bf  a rectal  fistula,  and  I recollect  seeing  such  a case  very  soon  after  I became  a student, 
in'which  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  operation.  Copeland  objects 
very  properly  to  the  practice  here  advised  of  stuffing  the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  bleeding.  “ I have,”  says  he,  “ so  frequently  seen  the  haemorrhage  kept  up  as 
long  as  this  method  of  plugging  the  intestine  was  persevered  in,  and  cease  spontaneously 
when  every  kind  of  application  was  omitted,  and  the  parts  left  for  a short  time  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  together  with  a cool  room,  and  avoiding  all  drink  that  hurries  on  the 
•circulation,  that  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  irritation  of  the  compresses  keeps  up 
the  bleeding,  and  that  the  most  eligible  rdode  of  treating  it,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  vessel  with  a ligature,  is  to  take  off  every  kind  of  dressing,  and  to  suffer  the 
part,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  exposed  to  the  external  air.  * * * I am  persuaded, 
from  repeated  experience,  that  by  being  too  busy  with  compresses,  and'styptics,  and  as- 
tringents, and  such  like  applications,  we  most  frequently  only  hide  the  bleeding  and 
rather  prolong  its  continuance,  than  otherwise.  **  * After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
secure  a bleeding  vessel  under  such  circumstances,  I once  accomplished  it  by  intro- 
ducing a blunt  gorget  into  the  rectum  ; and  by  keeping  the  gut  thus  dilated,  I was  enabled 
to  see  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  artery  and  to  secure  it.”  (pp.  90-91.) 


(a)  Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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(2)  Brodie  observos,  that  “ in  a very  few  cases  erysipelas  appears’  to  extend  no 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  into  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine  ; and  this  isg  ' 
most  formidable  disease  indeed.  Thesymptomsare  very  peculiar,  and  as  far  as  1 know  • 
are  not  described  by  writers.  The  pulse  becomes  very  rapid  and  at  the  same  time  weak'  ■ i 
then  it  is  irregular  and  intermitting ; the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  in  consequence  of  the  • i 
intestines  being  distended  with  air ; hiccough  takes  place ; there  is  a great  prostratioilii  i 
of  strength,  and  the  patient  often  dies  in  the  course  of  tliree  or  four  days,  sometimei  i i 
sooner.  * * * This  internal  erysipelas,  however,  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Iliaveknown  ' 
more  than  one  case  in  which  it  manifestly  occurred,  but  without  the  usual  prostration  f 
of  strength,  and  the  patient  recovered.  When  I have  met  with  a case  of  this  kind,  I I 
could  never  entertain  a doubt  as  to  the  medical  treatment  which  should  be  emploj^. : , 
It  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  symptoms;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  great  failure  of  ' 
the  vital  powers  demands  the  free  exhibition  of  cordials  and  stimulants.”  (p.  185-86.)] 

935.  The  ligature  of  a rectal  fistula  {Ligatura  Fistulce  Am)  consists  in  t E 
tying  togetlier  the  whole  wall,  separating  the  rectum  from  the  fistula,  with  . ^ 
a thread  which,  by  gradual  tightening,  cuts  it  tlirough  ; in  this  case  as  the  t 
fistulous  wall  is  divided,  the  part  cut  through,  heals  from  above  down-  s 
wards.  The  proceeding  in  tying  the  rectal  fistula  varies  according  to  its  - i 
seat  and  condition.  The  best  materials  for  the  ligature  are  several  hem-  - ; 
pen  or  silken  threads  put  together,  or  a silken  loop-shaped  thread,  and  the  I 
silver  or  leaden  thread  recommended  by  many  persons.  : I 

[Luke,  of  the  London  Hospital  (n),  during  the  course  of  the  present  year  has  advised^ ; ? 
the  treatment  ijf  fistula  in  ano,  by  tying  it  with  a thread,  and  says  : — ‘‘  The  advantagt*  » I 
of  this  method  over  that  by  the  knife,  are ; first,  the  shorter  period  which  usually  elapses  » I 
before  the  final  cure;  second,  the  less  pain  which  is  felt  during  the  treatment;  third,  | 
the  absence  of  the  dread  which  the  knife  generally  inspires,  and  the  consequent  in-  I 
ducement  which  it  offers  to  the  patient  to  submit  to  effective  curative  treatment ; and  t)i  i 
lastly,  the  avoidance  of  all  haemorrhage.  '■  | 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — an  eyed-probe,  armed  I | 
with  dentist’s  silk,  is  introduced  through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum,  from  whence  the  t I 
silk  is  withdrawn  through  the  anus,  by  means  of  a catch-spring,  introduced  into  the  • | 
rectum  upon  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  parts  to  be  divided  are  then  inclosed  S i B 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  ligature,  to  which  a small  fisttila-tourniquet  is  sub-  « i I 
sequently  attached,  by  passing  them  through  holes  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  rf!  ^ 
requisite  amount  of  tension  is  maintained  by  a screw.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  > ' i 
ligature  be  not  so  tight,  as  to  cause  more  than  slight  uneasiness.  After  the  lapse  of  two  t i 
or  three  days,  ulceration  of  the  inclosed  part  commences  and  the  tourniquet  becomes  ; 
loosened,  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  ligature  being  made  tighter.”  (p.  221.) 

Dr.  Nelken  (b)  has  proposed  for  this  operation  “ an  instrument  composed,  first,  of  ' 
a rod  about  eleven  and  a half  inches  in  length,  the  upper  third  of  which  is  divided  " i 
into  four  equal  parts,  united  to  each  other  by  hinges  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  closed  i 
only  in  one  direction,  the  last  being  furnished  with  a knot  and  a hole  to  pass  the  lig*-  : 
ture,  and  second,  of  a tube,  through  which  the  former  is  passed  when  threaded.  The 
finger  being  placed  in  the  rectum,  the  apparatus  thus  prepared,  is  passed  upwards  into 
the  fistula  until  the  extremity  reaches  the  finger,  the  tube  is  then  withdrawn  to  an 
extent  equal  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  rod ; the  whole  is  next  pushed  forward^ 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  causing  the  rod  to  bend  downwards  as  it  penetrates  into  the 
intestine  ; the  same  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  the  ligature  appears  at  the  anus,  when 
the  Surgeon  seizes  it,  and  terminates  the  operation.”  (p.  403.) 

Although  Luke  mentions  nine  cases  in  which  he  had  in  this  way  successfully  tied  | 
anal  fistula,  I must  confess  I should  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  it  unless  the  patient  would  | 

not  submit  to  the  knife,  which  I am  quite  sure  produces  a cure  quite  as  quickly  and  f 

with  less  inconvenience;  for  after  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  fresh  cut  suicides, 
there  is  scarcely  any  pain  during  the  two  or  three  weeks,  usually  necessary  for  healing 
the  wound. — J.  F.  S.] 

936.  In  complete  rectal  fistula,  of  which  the  internal  opening  is  not 
very  high,  a flexible  leaden  probe  should  be  introduced  through  the  canal  of 
the  fistula  into  the  rectum,  which  is  tlien  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  already  in  the  gut  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  anus  and  a thread  passed 

(a)  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1815,  New  Scries.  (!>)  Medical  Times,  vol.  xi.  1S45. 
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nto  its  eye.  In  the  same  way,  in  complete  fistula,  silkworm  gut  may  be 
ntrodnced  into  the  rectum,  and  by  it  the  thread  carried  in. 

937.  For  tying  complete  or  inwardly  blind  fistulas  which  extend  very 
lio-h  up,  Desault,  Reisingeb,  as  well  as  Weidmann,  Schbeger,  and 
dLmme  have  proposed  particular  apparatus,  of  which  that  of  Reisingeb  is 

preferable.  It  consists  of  a blunt  silver  tube  and  a probe  providedwith  a 
.:rocar  point,  whicli  fits  the  tube,  of  a watch-spring,  which  in  front  has  a 
putton  and  behind  an  eve,  and  of  a pair  of  forceps  with  a movable  gorget. 

938.  In  a complete  rectal  fistula,  Reisinger’s  apparatus  is  to  be  used  in 
lie  following  manner  The  patient  being  put  in  the  same  position  as  for 
nittino',  the  silver  tube  with  its  ensheathed  probe  is  to  be  passed  through 
he  fistula  into  the  rectum  for  about  three  lines’  length,  which  is  ascer- 

i.ained  by  the  finger  already  there.  The  forceps  having  been  oiled  are 
;hen  introduced  into  the  rectum  without  the  gorget,  opened,  and  passed 
somewhat  deeper  in,  that  the  tube  may  project  between  the  arms  of  the 
:brceps  and  be  held  fast  by  them.  An  assistant  then  removes  the  probe  from 
he  tube  and  passes  in  the  watch-spring,  which  is  provided  with  the  liga- 
ure,  through  the  tube  into  the  rectum.  As  the  watch-spring  projects 
:roni  the  tube,  it  must  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  which,  being  closed,  are 
Irawn  back,  so  that  the  watch-spring  is  drawn  out  of  the  anus,  after  it  the 
igature,  and  then  the  tube  is  to  be  removed. 


In  a fistula  of  the  rectal  sheath  the  tube  must  he  brought  through  the  sheath  and  the 
fistulous  opening  into  the  rectum,  and  then  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Accord- 
r.ng  to  Mott  (a)  a seton  should  be  first  introduced  into  this  kind  of  fistula,  and  left 
here  for  some  days ; a thread  is  then  to  be  drawn  through  the  fistulous  opening,  and 
oy  means  of  an  eyed  needle  the  ends  found  in  the  sheath  are  to  be  drawn  through  the 
oeiinaeum  and  the  two  ends  tied  together,  as  in  rectal  fistula. 


939.  In  an  inwardly  blind  fistula,  the  tube  with  its  probe  is  to  be 
carried  by  the  fistulous  canal  to  its  very  bottom,  the  blunt  probe  re- 
moved, and  the  trocar-pointed  one  introduced,  without  projecting  it  from 
:he  tube.  The  forceps,  opened,  are  then  passed  with  the  gorget  into  the 
•rectum  about  an  inch  above  the  tube,  and  both  instruments  inclined  towards 
jach  other  so  that  the  tube  becomes  situated  between  the  arms  of  the 
forceps.  The  assistant  now  thrusts  the  trocar-point  out  of  the  tube,  by 
which  the  rectum  is  perforated  and  the  trocar-point  between  the  forceps’ 
irms  pressed  against  the  gorget,  so  that  the  latter  may  recede  from  the 
forceps.  The  tube  being  then  kept  pressed  against  the  gorget,  an  assistant 
Iraws  out  the  trocar,  and  by  means  of  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  holding 
;he  forceps,  the  gorget  is  withdrawn,  and  removed  from  the  forceps,  which 
ire  then  closed  and  the  tube  held  by  them.  The  watch-spring  is  then 
ntroduced  through  the  tube,  and  proceeded  with  as  already  described. 

940.  The  two  ends  of  the  thread  introduced,  are  passed  into  the  two 
ipenings  of  a small  silver  tube,  and  tied  with  a simple  knot  and  loop,  so 
:ight  that  the  patient  may  feel  a degree  of  pressure  but  no  pain.  For  the 
irst  day  he  must  keep  quiet,  but  afterwards  may  go  about  his  usual 
ousiness.  Every  three  or  four  days  the  knot  should  be  tightened  as  already 
lirected ; and  care  must  be  taken  for  the  daily  passage  of  soft  motions. 
If  much  pain  arise,  the  ligature  must  be  tied  more  loosely,  but  in  other 
'•espects  the  treatment  is  to  be,  as  after  the  operation  of  cutting.  The 
?ame  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  continued  till  the  partition  of  the  fistula 
s divided.  In  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  ligature,  at  the 


(a)  Gazette  Mcdicale  de  Paris,  1841.  No.  18. 
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end  of  tlie  tliird  or  fourth  week,  if  the  cure  be  long  protracted,  a newt  J 
ligature  nuist  be  tied  to  the  old  one  and  drawn  through.  Usually,  afteM  I 
the  partition  is  cut  througli  by  the  thread,  there  remains  a little\-left  ■,  i 
wliich  still  suppurates  for  some  time,  and  heals  by  the  application  of  soidm  » 
dry  lint  to  the  suppurating  part.  ■ 

941.  As  to  the  preference  of  cutting  or  tymg,  the  latter  mode  is  usually  , i 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain;  the  one  indeed  is  longer,  but  the<  » 
patient  may  go  about  his  business,  no  bleeding  is  to  be  feared,  and  it  may , i: 
be  employed  when  the  fistula  is  very  high.  The  operation  on  rectal  j { 
fistula  by  ligature  has,  therefore,  considerable  preference  and  is  especially , ) 
indicated  in  cases,  where  the  fistulous  orifice  is  high  up,  where  the<  | 
haemorrhoidal  vessels  are  very  large,  and  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  a , | 
habitual  diarrhcea.  Many  Surgeons,  indeed,  dispute  the  necessity  of«(  ! 
dressing  after  cutting ; but  experience  contradicts  this  opinion,  and  dress-K.  t 
ing  is  necessary  throughout,  if  there  be  bleeding.  On  the  contrary,  in  i ; 
rectal  fistula  the  preference  is  given  to  the  operation  by  cutting,  when  * | 
the  internal  opening  is  not  very  high,  when  several  neighbouring  passaged  |j 
exist,  a considerable  exposure  of  the  rectum  is  present  and  the  exter^i]  | 
openings  are  distant  from  the  anus. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  propositions  for  compressing  rectal  fistulas  by  the  intro-  > 
duction  of  tubes  into  the  rectum  (a),  or  by  a cylinder  of  linen  stuffed  with  charpie  (A). 

942.  In  the  externally  blind  fistulas,  if  the  bottom  of  the  fistula  can  t 
be  ascertained  by  the  appearances  already  mentioned,  {par.  927,)  it  raay.j 
be  cut  into  externally,  and  then  treated  as  complete  fistula. 


[SPASMODIC  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  ANUS,  AND  ANAL  FISSURE& 


This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  treat  of  this  subject,  which  was  m t 
first  clearly  described  by  Boyer  (c),  and  afterwards  by  Dupuytren  (rf),  and  subse-*-  I 
quently  by  Brodie  (e). 

Boyer  does  not  consider  the  “ rhagades  on  fissures  ” mentioned  by  Lemonnizr  as  k i 
the  fissures  of  which  he  treats,  as  they  neither  originate  in  the  same  causes,  nor  are  s i 
cured  by  the  same  treatment.  According  to  Boyer,  “ Adults  seem  to  be  almost  excln-  > > 
sively  subject  to  this  disease.  I have  never  seen  it,”  says  he,  “ in  children  nor  in  young  r 
persons.  The  greater  number  of  those  attacked  with  it  have  been  between  twenty-five  and  rf  i 
forty  years  of  age  ; some  even  above  it,  and  a single  person  was  sixty  years  old.  No  *■ 
class  of  society  is  exempt  from  it;  both  sexes  are  alike  liable  to  it;  but  females  perhaps  a i 
more  frequently  than  men.  The  characteristic  of  fissure  is  a fixed  pain  at  one  spot  of  < i 
the  circu^erence  of  the  anus.  This  is  always  worse  whilst  passing  the  stools,  but  it  i 
gradually  subsides  afterwards.  The  m.  sphincter  ani  is  so  contracted  that  the  introdne-  r I 
tion  of  the  finger,  of  a bougie,  or  canula  is  very  difficult  and  extremely  painful.  The  k | 
causes  of  this  affection  are  very  obscure.  1 have  only  observed  that  in  many  persopila  j 
it  has  been  preceded  by  haemorrhoidal  swelling,  and  that  in  some  persons  piles  had  < i 
been  previously  cut  off.  The  disease  commences  insensibly  ; the  voidance  of  the  stools  o i 
is  attended  with  heat  and  smarting ; some  hours  after  the  evacuation  the  troublesome  • i 
pain  ceases  ; the  patient  is  believed  to  have  piles  or  to  have  chafed.  Sometimes  after  * > \ 
few  days  these  symptoms  subside.  * * ♦ But  soon  the  heat  and  smarting  returns,  the  " 
evacuations  become  more  painful,  and  the  distress  continues  longer.  The  dejections  are  > 
sometimes  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  pain  increases.  * * ♦ When  the  pain  is  felt  lh<  « 
slightest  things  exasperate  it ; coughing,  urining,  leaping,  are  sometimes  sufficient ; one  t. 
patient  cannot  stand  upright  and  at  rest,  and  another  cannot  remain  sitting.  ♦ • • 


(а)  Bebmont,  Tliesc,  Paris,  1827,  p.  33. — Co- 
I.OMBE,  Biblioth^que  Mcdicale,  1828,  vol.  ii. 

(б)  PiEDAONEL,  Velpeau,  Diet,  do  Medccine, 
vol.  iii.  p.  328. 

(c)  Do  la  Fissure  ou  Gercure  do  I’Anus,  accom- 
pagnee  du  reserrement  spasm  odique  du  Sphincter ; 


in  his  Traitc  dcs  Maladies  Cliirurgicales,  vol.  x.  ■. 
Paris,  1825. 

(d)  De  la  Fissure  a I'Anus ; in  Lerons  IwOi  • 
vol.  lii.  liWl.  , 

(«)  I,ectureson  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ; in  Men- 
Gazette,  voh  xvi.  1835.  vol.  xviii.  1835. 
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he  disease  has  continued  some  time,  in  addition  to  these  local  symptoms  there  is  wasting, 
nd  extreme  nervous  sensibility,  sometimes  hypochondriasis,  sometimes  even  retention 

not  the  same  danger  in  regard  to  Fissure^t  the  ^?iks,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  part,  yet,”  says  Dupuytren,  “ they 


ome  other  diseases  in  me  — — - r - ■ ^ - Ap'imnnrtanee  to  relieve 

re  in  ffeneral  accompanied  with  such  violent  pains,  that  it  is  ot  importance  m relieve 

hem  £ soon  as  poss^ible.  Tlie  pains  have  a character  in  some  degree  peculiar ; they 
ncrease  cradually.and  continue  long  after  passing  stool;  sometimes  lancinating  ; they 
rriiowlver,  most  frequently  burning;  and  patients  abound  in  extreme  terms  to 
ies’eribe  them.  Usually  they  compare  them  to  the  sensation  of  a hot  iron  penetrating 
he  rectum;  they  so  dread  passing  their  motions,  on  account  of  the  horrible  pain  which 
ccompanies  and  follows  Uiat  function,  that  they  are  often  observed  to  strive  for  a long 
ime  against  this  imperious  need,  and  even  to  deprive  themselves  of  food  to  restrain  it. 
7hese  peculiarities  are  sutficient  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease.  ’ 1 tie  disease 

onsists  iu  a lengthy  and  superficial  ulceration,  about  the  margin  of  the  amis,  in  the 
•adiating  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part.  On  separating  the  orifice,  and 
lirecting  the  patient  to  strain,  a narrow  cleft  is  observed,  with  its  bottom  red,  and  its 
dges  slightly  swollen  and  callous.  But  to  ascertain  its  extent  upwards,  it  is  often  ne- 
eSary  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  at  the  sides 
•r  back  of  the  anus,  than  at  its  fore  part  * * * It  very  rarely  extends  through  the 
vhole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  importance  of  this  affection  depends 
irincipally  on  the  painful  spasm  of  the  constrictors  of  the  anus.  The  fissure  is  but 
ccidental,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  painful  constriction,  without  any  cracking, 
rhich,  according  to  celebrated  Surgeons,  is  as  1 to  4.  This  spasm  is  so  great,  that  the 
ntroduc.tion  of  the  mildest  bodies  is  intolerable ; the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  pipe  of  a 
yringe,  excites  the  most  violent  pains ; and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  anus  to  every 
ittempt  at  introduction,  is  a new  characteristic  sign  of  the  affection.  The  causes  of 
.nal  fissures  are  numerous ; constipation,  and  the  spasm  it  produces,  specially  dispose  to 
he  disease ; very  hard  substances  which  scrape  the  mucous  membrane,  and  distend  it 
.‘xceedingly,  may  give  rise  to  it ; the  administration  of  clysters  by  awkward  persons, 
specially  when  metallic  tubes,  pointed  or  rough  are  used,  are  often  the  immediate 
ause ; they  are  met  with  in  persons  affected  with  haemorrhoids,  and  venereal  poison 
lowing  from  the  generative  organs,  which  happens  with  many  women,  is  a very 
rommon  cause  of  this  affection.”  (p.  282-85.) 

Brodie  (a)  says  that  “ the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  at  first  appears  to  be  merely 
pasmodic,  without  any  other  change  of  its  condition  ; but  in  proportion  as  muscles  are 
ailed  into  greater  action,  so  they  become  increased  in  bulk ; and  in  conformity  with 
;his  general  rule,  when  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle  has  existed  for  a 
ong  time,  the  muscle  becomes  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in  its  natural  state 
iiefore  the  disease  existed.  This  disease  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence ; it  is  met 
vith  chiefly  iu  women,  especially  those  disposed  to  hysteria.  It  is,  however,  met  with 
n other  women,  and  sometimes  in  the  male  sex.  The  patient  under  these  circumstances 
s forced  to  strain  very  much  in  passing  her  evacuations ; and  this  is  especially  the  case 
vhen  the  faces  are  hard,  or  even  solid.  There  is  pain  not  only  when  the  faces  are  being 
■lassed.  but  for  a very  considerable  length  of  time  afterwards ; and  in  some  cases  the 
lain  will  remain  from  the  period  of  one  alvine  evacuation  to  that  of  another,  so  that  it 
s constant,  or  nearly  so.”  (p.  26.) 

The  fissures  present  various  differences  according  to  their  situation,  “ those  helow  the 
1.  sphincter  ani,  affecting  almost  entirely  the  cutaneous  tissue,  and  not  the  anal  mucous 
nrface,  produce,”  says  Dupuytren,  “ a more  or  less  severe  pruritus,  but  they  interfere 
ittle  with  going  to  stool,  occasion  no  constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  consequently 
'.re  little  painful.  They  most  commonly  result  from  venereal  affection.  The  fissures 
ihove  the  sphincter,  attack  the  mucous  membrane,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
ise  of  the  speculum.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  there  is  felt  at  the  part 
There  they  are  situated,  a cord  knotty  and  hard,  pressure  upon  which  excites  severe 
lain.  They  pcite,  when  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  an  indescribable  pain,  but  which 
le^s  immediately  after  the  motion.  The  faces  are  covered  with  puriform  mucous, 
md  of  a bloody  appearance  next  the  fissure.  Usually  they  result  from  ulceration  of 
nternal  piles,  during  the  passage  of  hardened  substances.  Finally  the  fissures  at  the 
op  m the  sphincter  are  more  serious  than  the  former;  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  so 
i^nful  constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  other  symptoms  already  mentioned,  are 
lOserved.  (p.  284.)  It  is  doubtless  to  this  form  that  Brodie  refers,  when  he  says,  “ in 
■onnexion  with  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  you  will  frequently 
(n)  Lectures  on  Diseases  ot  tiie  Rectum ; in  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvi. 
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find  a small  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  which  is  always  in  a parti- 
cular  spot  at  the  posterior  part,  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  oa  coccygis,  (p.  20.)  But  he 
also  observes,  that  “in  some  instances  the  ulcer  exists  independently  of  the  contracted' , , 
sphincter  muscle.  * * * It  is  very  dilBcnlt  to  heal,  and  very  frequently  it  goes  on  I 
spreading  till  it  becomes  of  considerable  size.  It  is  a superficial  ulcer  of  exquisite  sen-  . ^ 
sibility,  and  great  pain  is  always  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  faces  over  it,  lasting  ! 
for  a considerable  time  after  each  evacuation.  In  some  instances,  considerable  < 
ha;morrhage  takes  place  from  an  ulcer  of  this  kind,”  (p.  27.) 

Treatment : — “ The  spasmodic  construction,”  says  Dupuythen,  “ is  the  true  ailment  • 
the  lengthy  ulceration,  named  fissure  or  crack,  is  merely  a secondary  symptom.  If  the  i 
constriction  be  removed,  the  complaint  is  cured.  The  application  of  belladonna  under  ■ 
these  circumstances  is  naturally  indicated,  and  has  been  used  very  frequently  with  great  a 
advantage,  when  combined  with  acetate  of  lead  in  the  following  form ; of  lard  C gra*,  . ' 
of  extract  of  belladonna  and  acetate  of  lead,  of  each  one  gros.  With  this  a bougie  of 
moderate  size  is  to  be  greased,  and  its  size  gradually  increased  to  that  of  the  little  finger. 
Its  continued  use  for  a few  days  often  completely  removes  the  pain.”  (p.  286.)  Brodie, 
however  observes,  that  though  he  “ formerly  used  a suppository  with  extract  of  bella- 
donna with  manifest  advantage,  yet  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  frequently  employing 
it.  Even  used  in  the  form  of  a suppository,  the  belladonna  sometimes  produces  very 
serious  symptoms,  by  its  influence  on  the  brain.”  (p.  26.)  He,  therefore,  only  gives  pnr-  ■ 
gative  medicine  to  prevent  hard  stools,  directs  the  introduction  of  a bougie  before  going 
to  the  water-closet,  and  lets  an  opium  suppository  be  introduced  at  night. 

“ The  fissures  below  and  above  the  sphincter  most  commonly  heal,”  according  to 
Dupuytren,  “ without  any  operation ; the  former,  with  linen  or  lint  spread  with  simple 
cerate,  opiate  cerate,  cucumber  pommade,  poplar  ointment,  mercurial  preparations,  &c., 
and  the  latter,  by  soothing  and  narcotic  lotions  of  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  poppy 
heads,  nightshade,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  other  remedies,  tlirown  up  into  the  rectum. 

* * * But  in  very  painful  fissures  accompanied  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  amu, 
and  situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  the  most  prompt  and  certain  method 
is  that  introduced  by  Professor  Boyer,  which  requires  only  a common  and  a button- 
ended  bistoury,”  (p.  290,)  and  which  is  thus  described : — “ I place  the  patient,”  says 
Boyer,  “ upon  his  side,  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fistula  ; I then  introduce  the  fore- 
finger of  my  left  hand,  smeared  with  cerate,  into  the  rectum,  and  upon  it  slip  up  s 
bistoury  laid  flat,  of  which  the  very  narrow  blade  is  square,  and  with  a rounded  tip. 
The  cutting  edge  is  directed  right  or  left,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  fissure,  and 
I divide,  at  a single  stroke,  the  intestinal  membrane,  the  sphincter,  cellular  tissue,  and 
tegument.  I thus  form  a triangular  wound,  of  which  the  top  corresponds  to  the  gnt 
and  the  bottom  to  the  skin  ; it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lengthen  the  wound,  and  I 
then  make  a second  cut.  Sometimes  the  intestine  slips  from  the  cutting  instrument, 
and  the  wound  of  the  cellular  tissue  extends  higher  than  that  in  the  gut ; the  bistonry 
must  then  be  again  introduced  into  the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  the 
incision  of  the  gut.  If  the  constriction  be  very  great,  I make  two  cuts,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  and  when  the  fissure  is  before  or  behind,  I do  not  include  it  in 
the  wound.  A large  bougie  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound  or  into  the  two 
wounds,  to  prevent  their  edges  uniting  irregularly.  A slight  plugging  with  lint  is  then 
made,  some  pads  applied,  and  the  whole  supported  by  a bandage.”  (p.  137.)  A very  im- 
portant caution,  in  reference  to  operating  on  women,  is  given  by  Brodie.  “ In  a femsle 
subject,  whether  you  divide  the  sphincter  in  a case  of  fistula,  or  in  one  of  any  other  disease, 

I caution  you.  that  you  should  never  make  your  incision  exactly  in  front,  towards  the 
vagina.  The  wound  made  in  this  direction  does  not  heal  in  a proper  manner ; the  muscle, 
if  divided  at  this  point,  is  never  a perfect  sphincter  afterwards,  and  the  patient  labouR 
under  an  incontinence  of  faces,  from  which  she  never  completely  recovers,  and  which 
makes  her  miserable  for  life.  Then,  it  is  not  advisable,  in  either  sex,  that  you  should 
divide  the  sp^mcter  directly  backwards  towards  the  os  coccygis.  If  you  do,  you  will  nM 
that  the  wound  does  not  very  readily  close,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  crack  and  be  reopeiw 
afterwards.  There  is  a sufficient  anatomical  explanation  of  what  I have  now  menuonea. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  sphincter  ani  consists  of  two  parts  or  layers.  The  inner  lay^ 
is  circular,  embracing  the  anus  like  a ring;  the  external  layer  on  each  side  is  attach 
posteriorly  to  the  apex  of  the  os  coccygis,  by  elastic  ligament,  and  anteriorly  to  tw 
central  portion  of  the  perinaum.  If  you  cut  in  the  direction  backwards  towards  the  « 
coccygis,  you  divide,  it  is  true,  the  inner  or  circular  layer  of  fibres,  but  not  of  the  on  e 
layer.  The  knife  passes  between  the  two  lateral  portions  of  this  outwara  lajer  an 
simply  splits  or  separates  them;  and  the  contractive  power  of  this  part  of  the  . 
remains  and  interferes  with  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound.”  (p.  186.)  “ The  operation 
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dividinff  the  sphincter,”  he  elsewhere  observes  (a),  “ is  not  very  painful,  except  in  those 
tcases  where  the  disease  is  complicated  with  ulcer  at  the  back  of  the  reciwm;  neither  is 
there  ever  anj’’  hromorrhage  of  consequence,  as  the  pressure  of  the  nngei  or  a plug  of 
lint  will  command  it.  The  relief  is  immediate,  and  the  very  next  tirne  that  the  patient 
has  an  evacuation,  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  pain  and  difficulty  which  she  suiierea 
before.  It  is  better,  however,  that  she  should  not  have  an  evacuation  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and,  therefore,  I generally  give  her  an  active  purgative  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  some  opium  afterwards,  to  keep  the  bowels  constipated.  After  two  or  three 
days,  castor  oil  may  be  exhibited  and  the  bowels  opened.  The  wound  requires  very 
simple  treatment;  a little  dressing  of  lint  may  be  applied  to  it  till  it  is  cicatrized,  and 
ncatrization  is  generally  completed  in  about  three  weeks.  No  inconvenience  whatever 
.‘ollows  the  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  except  it  be  made,  as  I have  mentioned,  in 
he  female,  in  the  direction  forwards.  The  patient  retains  her  fceces  as  well  as  ever,  and 
ret  the  difficulty  of  voiding  them  is  relieved.”  (p.  27.)] 


E.— OF  URINARY  FISTULA. 


{Fistula  Urinaria,  Lat. ; Urinjistel,  Germ. ; Fistule  Urinaire,  Fr.) 

I Desaui-t,  Oeuvres  Chirurgicales,  vol.  iii.  p.  287. 

I Howship,  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  symptoms,  causes,  &c.  of  the  most  important 
Complaints  that  affect  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  Urine.  London,  1823.  8vo. 

. Chopart,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Voies  Urinaires.  Nouv.  Edit,  par  Felix  Pascal, 
I ’aris,  1824,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

[!  Bell,  Charles,  above  cited. 

i Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  Clinical  Lecture  on  Perimeal  Fistula ; in  Medical  Gazette, 
I’ol.  xvii.  1836. 


; 943.  Under  the  term  Urinary  Fistulas,  strictly,  are  understood,  long- 
«.nd  narrow  ulcers  opening  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  passages ; fistulous 
ores,  however,  in  their  neighbourhood  are  included  under  the  same  head. 
iJrinary,  like  rectal,  fistulas  are  therefore  distinguished  into  complete  and 
\ncomplete,  according  as  they  have  an  internal  aperture  communicating 
vith  the  urinary  passage,  and  an  external  opening,  or  the  latter  only. 
The  incomplete  urinary  fistulas  are  either  incomplete  internal,  or  incom- 
plete external. 

944.  The  external  opening  of  urinary  fistula  may  be  situated  either  in 
\\&perinceum,  so'otum, penis,  buttocks,  thighs,  loins,  belly,  in  the  vagina  or 
1 the  rectum  ; as  the  internal  opening  may  be  connected  with  the  kidney, 
reter,  bladder,  or  urethra.  The  direction  of  fistulous  passage  is  mostly 
urved,  several  passages  often  run  into  one  and  the  same  opening ; but 
irely  do  several  external  apertures  lead  to  as  many  internal.  Usually  the 
'alls  of  the  fistulous  passages  are  very  hard  and  the  callosities  wide-spread. 

945.  The  incomplete  external  ov  false  urinary  fistula  {Fistula  ziri- 
aria  incompleta  externa,  seu  spuria)  occurs  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood 
f the  urethra,  after  abscess  or  ulcer,  in  which  pus  has  collected  and  bur- 
owing  in  different  directions,  has  destroyed  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ig  the  urethra  or  bladder,  and  produced  a sinuous  ulcer  which  resists 
le  healing  powers  of  nature.  They  may  be  connected  with  hardenino-, 
ith  caries  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  like.  Besides  the  precedino-  ap- 
earances,  they  are  characterized  by  no  urine  escaping  from  them  nor  aiiy 
us  from  the  urethra,  and  by  the  probe  used  in  examinino"  them  pene- 
•ating  neither  into  the  urethra  nor  bladder,  nor  touching  a catheter  intro- 
jced  into  the  latter. 

946.  The  incomplete  internal  urinary  fistula  {Fistula  urinaria  incom- 

(a)  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvi. 
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pleta  interna)  usually  occurs  in  tlie  urethra,  rarely  in  the  ureters  or  • 
bladder,  and  depends  on  tearing  by  external  violence,  retention  of  urine  « 
neighbouring  abscesses,  ulcers,  rough  catheterism,  or  an  imprisoned  stone!  ! 
The  diagnosis  depends  on  tlie  previous  symptoms,  on  tlie  sensation  of  pain  ji 
during  or  after  passing  water,  on  the  bloody  purulent  discharge  from  tlieiJ 
urethra,  but  especially  on  a swelling,  which  increases  during  micturition 
diminishes  or  disappears  entirely  by  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  i 
urine  mixed  with  pus.  Hows  from  the  urethra,  or  on  the  appearance  of  an  j 
undefined  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue. 


In  persons  wlio  have  lost  flesh  by  sweating  or  in  any  other  way,  there  often  oochts,*.  i ■ 
without  any  previous  contagion,  a flow  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  and  a swelling  at ■ 
some  part  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  runs  into  suppuration,  bursts,  and  gives  escape  . ■ 
to  the  urine,  in  which  the  flow  of  mucus  from  the  bladder  continues,  but  without  any  i 
stricture  existing.  The  destruction  of  the  urethra  depends  on  ulceration  of  the  mucous  -t  ■ 
membrane  or  abscesses  in  the  lacuna:  (a). 

[This  incomplete  fistula  I have  seen  though  not  very  frequently,  and  have  more  com-  . 
monly  observed  it  in  front  of  the  perinaum,  and  involved  in  the  scrotum,  sometimes  at  its  j i 
hind  and  at  other  times  in  its  front  part.  It  has  been  exceedingly  well  described  by  i 1 
Brodie  in  the  following  terms  : — “ 1 shall  next  describe  a case  which  used  to  perplex  i ■ 
me  very  much  when  I first  met  with  it.  A patient  may  come  to  you  who  has,  perha|i6,^  i 
had  gonorrhoea  formerly,  which  has  been  followed  by  a stricture,  perhaps  a very  sligbtj  1 
one,  of  the  urethra,  or  at  any  rate  there  has  been  a discharge  from  the  urethra,  which -t  ; 
he  calls  an  obstinate  gleet,  telling  you  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  will  cure  it.  You  ' 
examine  the  perina:um,  and  you  find  in  it  a little  tumour,  not  bigger  apparently  than  a t [ 
horse-bean  or  filbert.  You  can  just  feel  it,  at  some  distance  below  the  skin,  and  the  patieut  u i 
tells  you  that  he  has  had  it  ever  since  he  has  been  the  subject  of  this  obstinate  gleet,  and  k : 
that  sometimes  there  is  a little  pain  in  it.  Now  such  a little  hard  tumour  is  nothingq  i 
more  nor  less  than  a blind  fistula.  There  is  a small  orifice  in  the  urethra,  and  a narrow  < - 
channel  communicating  with  it,  which  leads  into  a cavity  in  the  centre  of  this  hard  i i 
lump,  and  every  time  the  patieut  makes  water  a very  small  portion  of  urine  finds  its  s t 
way  into  this  cavity.  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  central  cavity  and  the  » 
great  deposit  of  solid  matter  on  its  outside,  the  fluctuation  of  fluid  in  it  is  not  perceptible,  t i 
Such  a case  as  this  is  not  a very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  I have  known  a patient  :■  j 
labour  under  this  sort  of  hard  lump  in  the  perinceum  for  many  successive  years,  saffering  ^ | 
a good  deal  of  inconvenience  from  it,  but  not  suffering  excessively.  I have  cared  t 
several  cases  of  this  kind  by  a very  simple  process.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  makei>  ( 
an  opening  into  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  But  the  cavity  is  very  smattd  t 
and  how  are  you  to  find  it?  You  may  run  a lancet  into  it;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  a j 
it  may  pass  on  one  side  of  the  cavity,  and  therefore  some  management  is  necessaiy  in  ii  j 
performing  the  operation.  You  are  to  introduce  the  lancet  a little  obliquely,  so  that*  | 
you  may,  as  it  were,  almost  cut  the  tumour  in  half.  When  you  have  done  this  the  blood  a | 
aud  the  deep-seated  situation  of  the  tumour  prevent  you  seeing  whether  you  have  made  a f 
the  opening  into  the  central  cavity  or  not.  Introduce  a piece  of  lint,  so  as  to  prevents  j 
the  wound  uniting  by  the  first  intention.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  you  take  out  j 
the  lint,  and  then  you  ascertain  whether,  when  the  patient  makes  water,  any  comes  by  ■‘  ij 
the  opening  made  with  the  lancet.  If  this  be  the  case  you  may  be  certain  that  you  have  ^ 
penetrated  into  the  cavity,  and  then  you  have  only  to  dilate  the  urethra  with  a proper*  !j 
instrument  and  the  patient  will  get  well.  But  if  you  find  that  the  urine  does  not  flow  ■'  j 
thi’ough  the  artificial  opening,  you  may  thus  proceed ; — Introduce  a piece  of  caustic  y [ 
potash  through  the  opening  you  have  made  dowm  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  t t 
the  tumour,  so  as  to  make  a slough  there.  A portion  of  the  tumour  will  slough  out, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  cavity  in  the  centre  will  be  exposed,  and  then  a cure  t i 
follows.  You  should  apply  the  caustic  potiish  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  act  on  tl*  i. 
part  on  which  you  wish  to  act,  defending  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  tc-xtufe^i^  | 
the  skin  especially,  by  washing  it  with  vinegar.”  (p.  489.)]  : 

947.  Complete  urinary  Fistula  (^Fistula  urhiaria  completa)  is  the  most  > ^ 
common.  Its  internal  opening  arises  either  from  the  kidneys,  ureters.'! 
bladder  or  urethra,  and  its  external  aperture,  often  very  far  distant  front /j 
the  internal,  is  found  in  the  loins,  in  the  groin,  above  the  share-bone,  in 

(a)  CooPKK,  Astley. 
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the  peri/Kcum,  and  so  on ; or  it  communicates  with  the  rectum,  with  the 
colon,  with  the  vagina  in  women,  or  witli  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  in  which 
case  there  is  always  a fatal  effusion  of  urine  into  it  Complete  urinary 
fistulas  are  mostly  consequent  on  retention  of  urine,  tearing,  injury  o le 
bladder,  or  an  incomplete  internal  or  external  fistula.  These,  which  in 
men  open  into  the  rectum,  frequently  occur  after  the  operation  for  the 
stone,  as  those  connected  witli  the  vagina  take  place  after  difficult  deliveiy, 
or  after  ulceration  of  tlie  vagina.  Cancer  of  the  rectum  and  oi  the 
agina  may  also  produce  urinary  fistula. 

Complete  urinary  fistula  is  cliaracterized  by  the  escape  of  urine,  which 
is  constant,  if  the  fistula  be  from  the  bladder,  but  only  whilst  making  water, 
if  from  the  urethra ; this  escape,  however,  is  not  always  present  in  complete 
fistula,  as  if  the  fistulous  passage  be  very  narrow,  and  the  urethra  not 
[obstructed,  the  urine  often  passes  by  the  latter  alone,  and  in  fistula  of  the 
bladder,  if  the  canal  be  very  narrow  and  curved,  often  only  by  straining, 
whilst  emptying  the  bladder.  It  also  depends  on  the  condition  of  tlie 
fistulous  canal,  whether  the  probe  introduced  into  it  can  be  made  to  touch 
i catheter  in  the  urethra  or  bladder.  If  the  fistula  communicate  with  the 
vagina  or  rectum,  the  urine  escapes  by  these  canals ; or  the  opening  of  the 
fistula  is  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into  it,  or  merely  by  the  sound  passed 
into  the  bladder.  If  the  fistula  be  connected  with  the  rectum  the  urine 
fiows  through  it  or  is  mixed  with  stool.  Less  constant  are  these  symptoms, 
viz.,  hardening  of  the  course  of  the  fistulous  canal,  or  in  the  whole  extent 
jf  the  perincetim,  inflammation,  unhealthy  suppuration,  proud  flesh  about 
;he  fistulous  opening,  loss  of  power,  wasting,  hectic  fever,  and  the  like. 

948.  The  prognosis  in  urinary  fistula  depends  on  its  situation  and 
3xtent,  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  on  other  diseases  connected 
with  it.  Complete  fistulas,  of  which  the  internal  opening  is  connected 
with  little  loss  of  substance,  heal  more  easily  than  those  which  have  it  with 
greater  loss  of  substance ; fistulas  of  the  urethra,  under  similar  circumstances, 
leal  more  readily  than  those  of  the  bladder.  When  the  canal  of  the 
■irethra  is  considerably  changed,  greatly  narrowed,  or  entirely  obstructed, 
ind  cannot  be  reopened,  the  cure  is  impossible.  Urinary  fistulas  communi- 
cating with  the  vagina  or  rectum  are  extremely  difficult,  and  frequently 
lot  to  be  healed.  A bad  state  of  the  patient’s  powers  renders  the  prognosis 
•'ery  doubtful. 

949.  The  cure  of  incomplete  external  fistula  requires  the  general 
reatment  of  fistulous  sores.  Suitable  pressure  often  assists  the  healing ; 
)ften  must  the  fistulous  orifice  be  enlarged  by  a conical  cut,  of  which  the 
loint  is  directed  towards  the  urethra  or  the  bladder,  the  source  of  the  pus 
aid  bare,  every  neighbouring  passage  opened,  and  care  taken  for  the  free 
low  of  the  pus.  If  there  be  callosities,  dispersing  bran  poultices  and 
iroper  digestive  remedies  must  be  employed.  If  caries  be  connected  with 
his  fistula  or  any  general  affection  be  connected  with  it,  the  treatment 
oust  be  modified  according  to  general  rules. 

950.  Incomplete  internal  urinary  fistula  requires  the  introduction  of  a 
atheter,  which  often,  if  the  urethra  be  narrow,  must  be  preceded  by  the 
i.se  of  the  bougie.  The  catheter  must  be  of  moderate  size ; otherwise  it  fills 
ip  the  urethra  too  much,  or  the  urine  escapes  by  its  side.  If  the  fistula  be 
'Id  and  the  cure  do  not  in  this  way  take  place,  the  incomplete  must  be 
hanged  into  a complete  fistula  by  a suitable  cut,  which  is  also  necessary  in 
xtensive  urinary  infiltration,  where  several  incisions  often  must  be  made, 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  gangrenous  destruction  caused  by  the  escape  of  I 
the  urine. 


I Stones  frequently  lie  in  the  sac  of  a blind  fistula,  in  which  case  cutting  into  it  and  the  ^ 

I the  removal  of  the  stone  is  necessary,  and  afterwards  the  treatment  is  to  be  as  in  com. 

f plete  fistula.  Compare  also  what  is  hereafter  said  about  urinary  stones  exterior  to  ’ i 

* the  urinary  passages. 

t 951.  Complete  urinary  fistulas  communicating  with  the  kidneys,  or  • 

* ureters,  require  no  assistance,  unless  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  a fortdgn  i 

^ body  or  by  prevention  of  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  in  which 

t perhaps  the  restoration  of  the  natural  area  of  tlie  urethra,  or  the  removal  .. 

1 of  the  foreign  body,  may  contribute  to  the  cure. 

^ 952.  Complete  urinary  fistula  is  situated  either  between  the  scrotum  ^ 

: and  the  glans  penis,  or  between  it  and  the  anus  in  the  perinceum.  The  • 

’ difference  of  the  seat  of  the  fistula  depends  on  its  course,  and  require. 

^ different  treatment. 

‘ 953.  In  the  first  case,  (^Fistula  urinaria  penis,')  the  fistulous  opening  is  . 

most  commonly  on  the  under  side  of  the  penis,  varying  in  size,  so  tliat .. 

^ either  all  the  urine  and  semen,  or  only  part  of  it,  escapes  thereby.  It  { 

’ presents  different  conditions,  according  to  its  cause  and  duration ; it  is 

often  connected  with  surrounding  hardness  and  copious  suppuration,  .. 

; especially  if  it  arise  from  stricture ; often  it  forms  an  extremely  minute  ■.  | 

and  obliquely  running  aperture ; often  the  skin  and  the  neighbouring  i;  • 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  skin  over,  and  do  not  suppurate ; often  i ! 
' is  a large  portion  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra  destroyed,  and  the  ; 

opening  varying  in  size,  surrounded  with  a hard  scar,  as  in  destroying  c • 
' ulcers  or  wounds  with  loss  of  substance.  In  narrow  and  obliquely  running 

fistulas,  the  introduction  of  a probe,  through  the  fistula,  and  of  a catheter  r j 
through  the  urethra,  sliows  the  seat  of  the  internal  opening. 

954.  If  the  fistula  be  accompanied  with  narrowing  of  the  urethra,  this  - 1 
must  be  first  got  rid  of  by  bougies,  and  then  by  the  continual  wearing  an  i. 

I elastic  catheter,  which  .should  be  properly  fastened,  the  urine  must  be  t 

conveyed  from  the  fistula.  At  the  same  time,  any  disease,  standing  in  i • 
causal  relation  to  the  fistula  must  be  attended  to,  and  care  taken  for  the  - J 
cleanliness  and  diminution  of  the  irritated  condition  of  the  parts  surround*'  :i 
ing  the  fistula,  by  warm  hip-baths,  leeches,  poultices,  and  so  on  ; and  the  : .' 
patient’s  constitutional  powers  must  be  improved  by  attention  to  diet  and  ^ 
tonic  remedies.  The  cure  usually  takes  place  without  further  assistance,  ! 
if  the  fistulous  orifice  be  not  too  large,  and  its  walls  not  too  much  . 
changed. 

955.  If,  when  the  urethra  have  attained  its  proper  size,  the  cure  of  the  * 
fistula  do  not  take  jilace,  or  if  there  be  scarcely  any  diminution  in  the  size  ■ 
of  the  stream  of  urine,  the  cause  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  fistula  is  its  callous  ■ 
or  some  other  condition.  Then,  if  the  fistula  form  a canal,  it  must  be  divided 
and  filled  with  lint  to  promote  tlie  development  of  granulations;  or  the  • 
edges  of  the  fistula,  especially  if  they  be  callous,  must  be  touched  with 
caustics,  as  lunar  caustic,  nitric  acid,  (A.  Cooper,)  a solution  of  caustic 
potasli,  or  vvith  tmct.  canth.,  (Dieffenbach,)  because  this  is  less  destruc- 
tive than  irritative.  In  the  application  of  the  caustics,  a moderately  thick  • 
bougie  should  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  the  cauterization  repeated 
after  the  separation  of  the  slough  till  good  granulations  are  produced,  the 
.scarring  of  which  may  be  assisted  with  lunar  caustic.  After  tlie  narrow  or 
oblique  fistula  has  been  dilated,  Dieffenbach  recommends  the  cauten- 
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II  zation  of  tlie  whole  fistulous  canal,  by  means  of  a pencil,  three  times  within 
I si.x  or  eight  hours,  a wax  bougie  being  in  the  urethra,  after  which  an 
p elastic  catlieter  is  to  be  introduced  and  fastened  ; next  morning  the  slough 
is  to  be  removed  by  introducing  a fine  piece  of  sponge  into  the  fistula,  and 
I the  cauterization  repeated  after  suppuration  has  been  set  up,  till  good  gra- 
s nulations  are  developed.  The  catheter  should  always  be  changed  twice  a 
..day.  In  two  or  three  months  the  cure  of  a tolerably  large  fistula  may  be 
3'effected,  rarely  however  is  the  healing  thus  produced,  and  although  the 
^ external  opening  be  closed,  it  may  be  again  burst  open  by  a large  stream 
of  urine  or  during  connexion  (Dieffenbach.) 

'1  If  the  cauterization  of  such  fistulas  do  well,  it  may  not  merely  be  confined  to  the  cal- 
i lous  edges,  but  may  be  extended  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  Eoseb  especially 
l.has  done,  and  my  own  practice  has  assured  me. 

^ 956.  For  closing  these  urethral  fistulas,  the  suture  of  various  kind,  has 

jpbeenused,  the  interrupted  stitch,  (A.  Cooper,  Dieffenbach  and  others,) 
L the  glover’s  stitch,  (Zang,)  the  twisted  stitch  with  five  insect-pins, 
I (Dieffenbach  and  others,)  the  quill  stitch,  (Friemann,)  and  the  splint 
:stitch,  (Dieffenbach,)  which  resembles  it.  The  result  has  been,  how- 
ever, rarely  satisfactory,  because  the  thin  edges  of  the  skin  afford  in- 
sufficient points  of  union,  and  are  little  disposed  to  adhesion,  which  is 
; also  easily  destro3'^ed  by  the  trickling  urine,  in  spite  of  the  catheter  which 
■has  been  introduced.  The  patient  should  be  placed,  as  in  the  operation 
of  cutting  for  the  stone,  and  after  a catheter  has  been  introduced,  the 
(edges  of  the  wound  should  be  made  raw,  in  small  fistulas  with  caustic,  or 
by  shaving  oflP  the  skin  with  a thin  knife,  and  in  larger  openings  a thin 
islice  must  be  removed.  According  to  the  different  size  of  the  fistulas  are 
a sufficient  number  of  threads  to  be  introduced  with  a fine  needle,  or  suffi- 
i cient  insect-pins  to  be  passed  into  the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  and  the  union 
reffected  by  tying  together  the  threads,  or  twisting  the  silk  around  the 
: pins.  If  much  tension  of  the  skin  arise  in  consequence,  a longitudinal 
I cut  must  be  made  into  the  skin,  half  an  inch  from  the  wound  and  stretch- 
ing beyond  it,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension,  and  to  prevent  the  pins 
tearing  out. 

957.  In  fistulas  not  of  large  size,  if  surrounded  with  healthy  skin  and 
not  immediately  behind  the  glans,  Dieffenbach  has  proposed  and  proved 
the  running  stitch  as  the  most  efficient.  A catheter  is  to  be  introduced 
land  the  fistula  frequently  pencilled  with  tinct.  canthar.  On  alternate 
idays  the  blisters  which  have  been  produced  are  to  be  removed,  and  a short 
i tolerably  thick  elastic  bougie  introduced  into  the  urethra.  A thick, 
■double-waxed  silken  thread  is  now  to  be  passed,  with  a curved  needle, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  fistula,  so  that  the  threads  may 
lie  deep,  without  injuring  the  urethra.  As  the  needle  cannot  be  at  once 
I thrust  through  the  whole  extent,  it  must  be  thrice  passed  through,  and 
■introduced  again  through  the  same  punctures,  till  in  the  end  it  comes  out 
through  the  first  puncture  and  the  threads  are  drawn  after  it.  Both  ends 
of  the  thread  are  now  to  be  tied  with  the  double  knot,  so  that  the  threads 
lie  deep  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  bougie  is  then  removed,  and  no  catheter 
introduced.  A slight  swelling  of  the  penis  occurs  ; towards  the  seventh 
threads  become  loose  and  can  be  somewhat  drawn  out ; they  may 
then  be  cut  through  and  the  part  covered  with  sticking  plaster.  If  a 
slight  fistulous  orifice  remain,  it  may  be  touched  with  tinct.  lyttce,  or  the 
1 operation  repeated. 
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958.  In  those  fistulas  which  have  much  loss  of  substance,  various  expe- 
riments have  been  made  to  close  them  by  grafting  skin  (Urethroplasty.y  i 
A.  Cooper,  Earle,  Alliot,  Delpech,  Kicord  have  formed  the  cover- 
ing Haps  from  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  groin  twisted  round ; but  • 
Cooper  and  Alliot  alone  have  obtained  any  satisfactory  result.  The  •• 
ground  of  this  frequent  disappointment  is  easily  perceived,  and  Dieffen. 
BACH  has  proposed  for  such  cases  a corresponding  operation  by  transplant-  • 
ing  by  means  of  removing  the  skin. 

959.  In  fistula  near  the  scrotum,  after  the  catheter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  the  edges  of  the  fistula  are  to  be  seized  with  a pair  of 
hook  forceps,  and  so  drawn  out  that  a transverse  wound  with  two  sharp 
points  stretching  on  each  side  of  the  penis  is  formed.  A longitudinal 
fold  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  to  be  then  raised  and  cut  through  to  the  - 
extent  of  two  inches,  so  that  a transverse  wound,  parallel  to  the  former,  is  - 
produced,  and  the  bridge  of  skin  which  has  lieen  formed  by  it  is  de-  - 
tached  from  its  base  by  cutting  horizontally,  then  drawn  forwards  and  ■ 
fastened  with  five  or  six  twisted  stitches  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  > 
penis.  Beneath  the  hinder  edge  of  this  bridge  of  skin,  an  elastic  bougie  !■ 
two  inches  long  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  aperture  in  the  urethra,  in  order  r 
to  divert  the  urine  pressing  out  by  the  side  of  the  catheter.  After  some  : 
days  the  threads  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  union  to  be  sustained  with 
sticking  plaster. 

960.  In  large  fistulas  in  the  middle  or  fore  part  of  the  penis,  the  trans-  • 
planting  of  the  skin  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  In  great  deficiency  . 
of  the  urethra  in  the  middle  of  the  penis,  with  destruction  of  the  skin,  so 
that  the  edges  of  the  latter  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  opening  by  lateral  ! 
incision  and  setting  free  the  bridge,  the  edges  of  the  skin  about  the  aper-  ■ 
ture  must  be  set  free,  without  separation,  so  far  as  may  be  easily  done, 
then  a longitudinal  incision  must  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
penis,  so  that  the  wound  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  the  pe7iis.  The 
outer  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  then  to  be  drawn  somewhat  back,  the  skin  of  i 
the  first  incision  raised  on  the  opposite  side  of  the pe?iis,  behind  the  corona  • 
ghmdis,  in  a large  longitudinal  fold,  and  here  also  two-thirds  of  the  skin 
of  the  penis  cut  through.  The  covering  of  the  penis  included  between 
the  two  incisions  and  usually  forming  a bridge  of  skin  two  inches  broad,  , 
is  now  to  be  separated,  the  edge  raised  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  divided  with  a pair  of  sharp  eye-scissors.  The  skin  is  now 
to  be  drawn  completely  down,  so  that  the  sound  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
penis  descends  and  completely  covers  the  hole  in  the  urethra.  Any  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  is  relieved  by  lengthening  the  incision.  To  prevent  the 
collection  of  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  pe)iis,  the  bleeding  must  be 
carefully  stanched,  and  then  the  retraction  of  the  skin  to  its  old  situation 
prevented,  and  its  union  promoted  by  some  stitches  and  by  some  narrow 
strips  of  well  sticking  adhesive  plaster.  From  tlie  hinder  edge  of  the 
wound,  on  the  under  side  of  the  penis,  a piece  of  elastic  bougie  is  pu.^Iied 
beneath  the  skin,  towards  the  hole  in  the  urethra,  in  order  to  conduct  exter- 
nally the  urine  dribbling  by  the  catheter.  Erections  must  be  especially 
prevented,  and  on  their  occurrence  the  strips  of  plaster  must  be 


cut 


through 


After  four  or  five  days,  if  the  skin  be  grown  together, 


threads  may  be  cut,  but  the  application  of  the  sticking  plaster  must  oe 
continued.  The  bougie  is  only  to  be  left  off  after  the  most  complete 
healing. 
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961  According  to  Dieffenhacii,  if  tliere  be  a hole  close  behind  the 
jrepnce  tlie  external  layer  of  the  prepuce  should  be  transplanted  back- 
,vanls  an  entire  ring,  the  outer  layer  of  the  prepuce  being  raised  up 
jefore  the  fistula  and  cut  through,  so  that  the  wound  may  occupy  more 
•han  two-tliirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  pe7iis.  Behind  the  fistula  a 
Corresponding  incision  is  formed  by  the  oblique  division  of  a longitudinal 
ibid,  so  that  flie  two  cuts  join  at  their  extremities,  and  thus  an  oval  island 
s formed,  having  in  tlie  ' middle  tlie  fistula  which  has  been  prepared  by 
some  strokes  of  the  knife  laid  flat.  The  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  prepuce 
is  now  raised  with  a pair  of  hook  forceps,  the  cellular  tissue  connecting 
the  outer  and  inner  folds  of  the  prepuce,  divided  with  eye-scissors,  the 
frcenuluni  cut  through,  as  well  as  the  outer  fold  of  the  prepuce,  where  con- 
nected with  the  glans,  and  tlius  an  opening  is  formed  of  half  an  inch  for 
I tlie  introduction  of  a small  bougie,  for  the  escape  of  the  secretion  of  the 
t wound  and  the  prevention  of  urinary  eflPusion.  The  hinder  edge  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  prepuce  is  to  be  drawn  back  and  united  to  the  cor- 
responding wounded  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  by  seven  or  eight 
stitches  and  the  connexion  supported  by  narrow  strips  of  plaster  crossing 
in  the  back  of  the  penis.  In  very  narrow  prepuce  both  its  layers  must 
be  divided  to  the  corona. 

962.  In  large  openings  immediately  behind  the  glans,  if  the  prepuce  be 
deficient,  Dieffenbach  recommends  the  removal  of  the  callous  edges,  so 
as  to  form  a transverse  cleft,  and  then  by  depressing  the  glans  the  edges  of 
i|the  wound  are  brought  together  and  united  by  two  interrupted  stitches,  the 
^one  end  of  which  is  to  be  cut  off  and  the  other  carried  by  a blunt  needle 
ijthrough  the  fistula  to  the  mouth  of  the  urethra.  The  neighbourhood  of 
4the  fistula  and  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  glans  is  then  to  be  set  free, 
(jto  the  extent  of  a line  with  a pair  of  hook  forceps  and  a small  scalpel.  The 
liextent  of  the  cut  must  be  bounded  by  penetrating  perpendicular  incisions, 
land  the  wound  have  the  shape  of  a half  oval,  of  which  the  rounded  part 
( is  to  be  directed  towards  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  its  straight  part  back- 
' wards  and  its  two  angles  reaching  up  to  the  back  of  the  penis.  The  skin 
; is  now  raised  in  a longitudinal  fold,  at  the  hinder  and  under  part  of  the 
penis,  and  cut  through  obliquely,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cut  are  directed 
upwards  and  forwards.  This  bridge  of  skin,  so  entirely  separated  that  it 
remains  connected  only  on  the  back  of  the  penis,  is  drawn  forwards  over 
the  surface  of  the  wound  and  over  the  fistula,  and  connected  with  the 
edges  of  the  wound  of  the  glans  by  fine  interrupted  stitches.  The  hinder 
surface  of  the  wound  is  covered  with  soft  lint  and  sticking  plaster,  and 
beneath  the  hind  edge  of  the  ring  of  skin,  a piece  of  bougie  is  introduced  in 
order  to  carry  off  the  urine  somewhat  escaping  by  the  side  of  the  catheter. 
Inflammation  is  to  be  prevented  by  cold  applications  and  subsequently 
» lukewarm  lead  wash,  and  the  threads  projecting  from  the  urethra,  as  well 
'■as  the  catheter,  are  to  be  drawn  out  when  they  have  cut  through  the 
t edges.  In  one  case  Dieffenbach  had  a favourable  result ; in  another 
the  cure  was  frustrated  by  erection  and  discharge  of  the  semen. 

Upon  Urethroplasty  compare — 

CooPKR,  A.,  above  cited. 

Delpecu,  Chirurgie  Clinique  de  Montpellier,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

Beaxdin,  Autoplastic,  p.  180. 

Heilung  widematurlichen  Oefinungen  in  den  oorderen 
neiie  der  miinnlichen  Harnrohre ; in  Hamburger  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 

Zeis,  Handbuch  der  plastischen  Chirurgie,  p.  506. 
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In  one  case  in  wliicli.  -by  a deeply-eating  ulcer,  the  urethra  was  completely  destroyed  i 
a considerable  extent,  Ciiaulks  Bkll  undertook  the  formation  of  a new  passage  for  1 1 


the  urine.  A hollow  sound  was  introduced  through  the  fistulous  opening,  and  tlirongj^jl 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  a silver  tube  six  inches  in  length,  into  which  a metal  sou^^  I 
and  a pointed  stilette  could  be  passed,  was  passed  by  the  urethra  to  the  beginning  of  the  « 1 
fistula.  He  then  thrust  the  stilette  through  the  body  of  the  penis,  near  the  original  »1 
canal  of  the  urethra,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  its  point  on  one  side  of  the  fistula  into  < I 
the  groove  of  the  hollow  sound,  following  the  proper  canal  of  the  urethra.  This  canaKl 
was  then  rendered  callous  by  continuing  the  tube  in  it.  During  the  course  of  this  ope-- 1 
ration  no  blood  was  lost,  the  symptoms  were  not  severe,  but  there  remained  a smalh; 
lateral  opening  at  tlie  previous  seat  of  the  fistula  (a). 


963.  Complete  urinary  fistula  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  urethra,  ofiii 
tvliich  the  inner  opening  corresponds  to  the  bulb,  the  membranous  on 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  {Fistula  urethro-perincealis^  ari.ses  either  1 1 
from  a previous  incomplete  fistula,  {par.  946,)  or  after  infiltration  of  urine, 
most  commonly  depending  on  stricture,  bruising,  tearing,  or  wound  of  the  >< 
urethra,  or  stone,  severe  inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  external  d 
opening  is  either  in  the  perinceum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum,  on  a 
the  penis,  or  in  the  groin  ; often  there  are  several  openings  existing  at  once  v 
on  these  several  places,  which,  however,  are  connected  only  with  one  in-h 
ternal  opening.  These  fistulas  are  generally  accompanied  with  coirsider-  •- 
able  hardening  of  their  neighbourhood,  with  hardness  of  the  whole  peri- 
nceum,  and  even  of  the  scrotum.  The  urine,  whilst  being  passed,  escapes  >i 
through  them  only  in  part,  or  it  flows  entirely  through  the  fistula ; in  a 
which  case,  if  long  continued,  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra  contracts  and  d I 
shrivels  up.  If  in  old  strictures  there  be  a paralytic  condition  of  the  neck  L | 
of  the  bladder,  the  urine  will  constantly  and  unwittingly  flow  by  the  fi.stuk.  l 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  irritability  of  the  fistula,  and  its  neigh-  - 1 
boiirhood,  of  the  suppuration  and  so  on,  the  genei’al  health  gradually  i 
suffers  much,  the  patient  wastes,  the  digestion  becomes  bad,  and  on  the  f 
least  occasion,  severe  though  generally  slight  consecutive  fever  ensues. 

[Brodie  observes,  that  “ a fistula  in  perinceo  occurs  in  some  cases,  as  a consequence 
of  gonorrhoea ; in  other  cases  as  the  consequence  of  stricture,  either  independently  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  long  after  it  has  subsided.  These  two  kinds  of  fistula  in  perinao  require 
each  a separate  notice.  A man  has  a severe  gonorrhaa ; the  urine  comes  away  in  a 
very  small  stream,  because  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  swollen,  and  contracted.  At  last 
he  complains  of  pain  in  the  perinanvm  ; a tumour  is  found  there,  and  this  state  of  things 
is  frequently  attended  with  a complete  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder ; at  other  times, 
however,  it  is  attended  only  with  an  increased  difficulty  of  making  water.  By-and-by 
the  tumour  bursts,  or  perhaps  the  Surgeon  feels  fluctuation  in  it,  and  opens  it  with  a 
lancet,  pus  is  discharged,  then  the  difficulty  of  making  water  subsides,  and  a day  or  two 
afterwards  the  patient  finds  that  whenever  he  voids  his  urine,  a portion  of  it  comes  by 
the  opening  in  the  perinaum.  In  another  case,  the  patient  has,  perhaps,  never  had 
gonorrhaa ; or  if  he  has  had  one,  it  has  subsided  and  left  a contraction  or  stricture  of 
the  urethra.  On  some  occasion  he  has  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  making  water,  but 
not  amounting  to  a complete  retention  of  urine.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  dis- 
covers a swelling  in  the  perinaum,  which  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  painful  and 
tender.  The  tumour  bursts,  or  the  Surgeon  opens  it ; matter  escapes  also  in  this  case, 
and  afterwards  a portion  of  the  urine  comes  away  through  the  opening  VI  here  this 
disease  is  connected  with  gonorrhaa,  there  is  generally  only  a single  abscess;  but 
it  is  connected  with  a stricture  of  the  urethra,  there  may  be  many  abscesses  formed  in 
succession ; so  that  a patient  having  a stricture  of  the  urethra  of  long  standing,  may  ha^e 
fistula  formed  in  various  directions,  opening  into  the  perinaum,  in  the  middle  of  the 
scrotum,  nay,  even  in  the  groin,  or  on  the  nates,  or  one  of  them  may,  perhaps,  open  into 
the  rectum.”  (p.  486.) 

As  regards  the  immediate  cause  of  these  kinds  of  perintcal  abscess,  as  “ in 
cases  the  contents  of  the  abscess  bear  manifest  indications  of  urine  having  been  niixen 


(n)  System  der  operativen  Chirurgie,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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with  them  and  that  in  all  cases,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after  the  abscess  has 
burst,  urine  begins  to  flow  through  it;  1 think  you  will  be  inclined  to  believe  with  me, 
that  an  aperture  must  have  formed  by  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra 
in  the  first  instance.  Such  ulceration  would  allow  a little  urine  to  dribble  in  to  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess  would  be  the  necessary  consequence. 
This  is  the  simplest  way  of  explaining  the  formation  of  these  Jistulce,  and  it  explains 
everv  tiiiiK'  about  them.  The  escape  of  even  a single  drop  of  urine  into  the  cellular 
membrane  would  be  sufficient  to  do  all  this  mischief.”  (p.  487.)] 


964.  As  these  urethral  fistulas  are  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
narrowing  of  the  urethra,  the  first  indication  consists  in  the  proper  widen- 
iiio-  of  this  canal,  with  wax  or  elastic  bougies,  to  its  proper  size.  For  the 
du'e  carrying  off  the  urine  from  the  fistula,  the  introduction  of  the  elastic 
catheter  occasionally,  through  which  the  urine  may  pass,  is  necessary.  If 
in  this  treatment,  any  disease  having  causal  relations  to  the  fistula  be 
attendetl  to,  if  care  be  taken  for  cleanliness  and  the  diminution  of  the 
irritation  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  fistula,  by  poultices,  warm  hip- 
baths, leeches,  and  the  like,  the  patient’s  condition  is  improved ; if  any 
foreign  body  in  the  fistula  be  removed,  it  generally  heals  without  further 
assistance. 


Opinions  vary  as  regards  the  introduction  of  a catheter,  in  the  cure  of  urethral  fis- 
tulas. The  objections  made  by  Hunter,  B.  Bell  (a),  Richter  (6),  and  otliers  (c),  to 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  in  the  cure  of  urethral  fistulas  are,  that  the  catheter,  if 
suitable  for  its  purpose,  must  completely  fill  the  urethra,  by  which  the  edges  of  the 
fistula  are  separated,  and  the  cure  prevented ; if  the  catheter  be  too  small,  the  urine 
3scapes  by  its  side  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  fistula.  The  continuance  of  the  catheter 
in  the  urethra  is  extremely  painful  to  many  patients,  and  does  harm  by  keeping  up 
die  irritation ; experience  also  shows  that  fistula  of  the  urethra,  when  the  latter  has 
ittained  its  natural  size,  heals  without  the  in-lying  of  the  catheter.  As,  however,  ex- 
oerience  declares  as  well  for  the  contrary,  so  if  the  internal  fistulous  opening  be  a small 
line,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  be  very  painful  for  the  patient,  and  therefore  it  is 
mpossible  that  the  whole  canal  of  the  urethra  can  be  filled  by  it  and  the  urine  com- 
jletely  withdrawn  from  the  fistula,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  must  be  given  up. 
i)n  the  other  hand,  under  opposite  circumstances,  and  if  it  be  observed  that  the  cure  of 
he  internal  fistulous  orifice  give  rise  to  a narrowing  of  the  urethra,  the  introduction  of 
m elastic  catheter  may  and  should  be  attempted.  Only  in  fistula  arising  from  ulcera- 
cion  of  the  urethra  without  stricture,  {par.  946,)  is  the  use  of  the  bougie  and  catheter 
loubtful,  as  they  only  increase  the  disposition  to  ulceration,  and  the  local  as  well  as  the 
general  irritation.  Corresponding  remedies  must  be  employed  internally  to  the  con- 
ititutional  powers. 

[As  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  perinmal  fistula  is  the  dribbling  of  the  urine  through 
t n consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  urethra,  in  front  of  the  aperture  by  which  it 
•scapes  by  that  canal,  “ to  cure  the  fistula,  you  must,”  as  Brodie  observes,  “ remove 
he  contraction,  restoring  the  urethra  to  its  natural  diameter.  In  a case  of  fistula  after 
ronorrhaa,  this  is  easily  accomplished.  A few  introductions  of  a bougie  will  probably 
>e  efficient  to  dilate  the  urethra,  and  make  the  fistula  heal.  In  cases  of  Jistula  in 
'erinceo,  connected  with  chronic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  treatment  is  just  the  same, 
yil  you  have  to  do,  is  to  cure  the  stricture,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  by  the 
ime  that  is  fully  dilated,  the  fistula  is  healed.  It  is  more  easy  for  the  urine  to  pass 
Ilong  the  natural  passage,  if  it  be  of  its  proper  diameter,  than  it  is  for  it  to  pass  through 
qtie  oblique  passage  of  the  fistula.  The  fistula  has  generally  a kind  of  valvular  opening 
^n  the  urethra,  into  which  the  urine  does  not  easily  flow ; and  when  you  have  dilated 
she  stricture  in  front  of  the  fistula,  the  urine  having  a free  passage  in  that  direction, 
.peases  to  flow  in  the  other.”  (p.  487.)] 

965.  When,  although  the  urethra  has  acquired  its  usual  size,  the  heal- 
Icng  of  the  fistula  does  not  take  place,  and  this  depends  on  the  callous  or 
ther  condition  of  the  fistula,  together  with  the  pus  and  urine  escaping  by 

S t^ENJAMiN,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 


S (h)  Richter,  Anfangsgrtinde,  vol.  vi.  p.  338. 
^-Zako,  Darstellung  blutigcr,  heilkunstlerischer 


Operationen,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  327. — Cooper,  A., 
above  cited. 

(c)  Desault,  CEuvros  Chirurgicales,  vol.  iii. 
p.  291. 
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the  sides  of  tlie  catheter,  and  collecting  in  it,  the  fistula  must  be  opened'!  > 
with  a bistoury  upon  a director  introduced  into  it  and  conncKited  with  then 
groove  of  a staff  passed  into  the  bladder,  so  that  the  wound  has  a funnel-  ^ , 
like  shape,  and  its  point  corresponding  with  the  internal  opening  of  the  ; 
fistula.  If  there  be  several  fistulous  passages,  each  must  be  divided  with  < 
the  director  and  bistoury.  If  the  internal  fistulous  opening  be  very  v , 
callous,  it  may  be  scarified,  or  touched  with  tinct.  lytta;.  The  wound  ! ' 
may  be  either  gently  filled  witli  lint,  fastened  with  sticking-plaster,*! 
and  a T bandage,  or  merely  covered  with  a sponge  soaked  in  wann  u 
water.  The  wound  fills  from  the  bottom  by  granulations,  the  scarrino'  of  I 
■which  may  be  promoted  by  touching  with  lunar  caustic. 

[The  continued  in-lying  of  a gum  elastic  or  silver  catheter  in  the  urethra,  after  the  ;• 
complete  dilatation  of  the  stricture  has  been  effected,  does  not  always  lead  to  the  healing  * 
perinceal  fistula,  for  however  completely  emptied  the  bladder  may  be  kept,  a little  urine  ■*.  / 
will  always  flow  by  the  side  of  the  catheter,  and  dribbling  through  the  fistulous  passage,  i i ' 
keep  it  open.  But  another  circumstance  also  takes  place,  more  especially  1 tliifiE  f i ■ 
have  remarked  it,  wheu  a silver  catheter  has  been  kept  in,  and  which,  as  Brodie  has  w 
well  observed,  depends  on  “ the  catheter  acting  like  a seton,  inducing  inflammation  and  4i  i 
suppuration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ; and  some  of  the  pus  which  is  4 j 
secreted  passes  through  the  fistula  and  keeps  it  open  just  as  much  as  it  would  keep  open  i f 
by  the  urine  itself  In  some  cases,”  he  continues,  “ I have  adopted  the  following  method:  I v 
I have  made  the  patient  draw  off  the  water  with  a catheter  three  times  a day,  so  that  be  « .) 
should  never  make  water  except  through  the  catheter,  and  thus  that  the  urine  should  be  <<.i 
altogether  prevented  from  finding  its  way  into  the  fistula.  This  is  a better  mode  of  J.-. 
treatment  tliau  the  constant  retention  of  a gum  catheter  in  the  bladder ; and  yet  it  will  J.t 
sometimes  fail.”  (p.  488.) 

In  cases  where  a perinteal  fistula  is  slow  in  healing,  Brodie  says,  he  has  ■with  some  k . 
success,  “ endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  so  as  to  make  that  heal,  - 1 
whilst  he  took  measures  to  prevent  the  orifice  from  healing  prematurely.  This  was  u ■ 
effected  in  the  following  manner : he  melted  a little  nitrate  of  silver  in  a spoon  of  plafia^-  ^ . 
and  dipped  the  end  of  a probe  in  it;  which  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  tlie  end  : 1 
of  the  probe  became  covered  with  a varnish  of  caustic.  Thus  prepared,  he  introduced  the  ^ ! 
probe  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  fistula;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  just  touched  the  i<] 
orifice  of  the  fistula  very  slightly  with  the  caustic  potash.  The  effect  of  nitrate  of  y 
silver  upon  a sore  surface  is  not  so  much  to  make  a slough  as  to  stimulate  it  to  contract,  ^ . 
granulate,  and  heal,  whereas  the  effect  of  caustic  potash  is,  to  make  a slough  and  prevent 
healing.”  (p.  488.) 

Upon  the  question,  if  a fistula  exist  in  the  perinaum,  attended  with  some  little  con-  j : 
traction  of  the  urethra,  not  giving  the  patient  much  inconvenience,  so  that  it  may  not  y 
much  attract  his  attention,  “ Are  you  to  allow  him  to  remain  thus  because  the  fistuU  is  . 
not  very  troublesome  ?”  Brodie  gives  for  answer,  “ Certainly  not ; for  you  do  not  know  >■  j 
to  what  mischief  it  may  ultimately  lead.  The  matter  on  some  occasions  may  not  ^ 
readily  escape  ; it  may  burrow  and  cause  sinuses  in  other  directions,  and  may  even  do  y 
still  greater  mischief.  Mr.  Vincent  and  myself  attended  a gentleman  -who  had  suffered 
under  tx  fistula  in  perinceo,  and  which  he  had  neglected  for  a great  many  years.  At  last  ? 
he  observed  the  callosity  around  it  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  so  that  it  ultimately  «-  ■ , 
tended  to  the  scrotum  and  penis.  When  we  were  called  to  see  him  we  found  him  with  ]«. 
a malignant  disease,  either  carcinoma  or  Jtingus  hamatodes,  which  had  clearly  had  its  ' 
origin  in  the  fistula,  and  had  extended  from  that  to  the  neighbouring  organs.  The 
patient  ultimately  died  in  great  distress  and  misery.”  (p.  489.)]  , 

966.  If  the  narrowing  of  the  urethra  be  such,  that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  1 
of  in  a space  of  time  in  which,  by  the  reaction  of  the  fistula  upon  the  J ■ 
whole  constitution,  life  is  to  be  feared  for,  there  remains  nothing  else  than 
to  introduce  a staff  into  the  urethra.,  dowm  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  which 
is  to  be  held  by  an  assistant.  A director  is  then  passed  through  the  fistula  1 • 
into  the  internal  opening,  and  the  fistulous  passage  divided  on  it  to  the  1 
stricture,  and  this  tow'ards  the  staff  But  if  the  fistula  do  not  lead  to  the  i 
stricture,  all  the  soft  parts  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  the  staff  must  1 ; 
be  cut  into,  and  the  staff  thrust  forwards  into  the  bladder,  info  which  an  1 
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astic  catheter  may  then  be  passed.  If  the  urethra  at  the  seat  of  stricture 
3 completely  closed  and  degeneratetl,  a staff  must  be,  as  in  the  former 
ise  introduced  down  to  the  stricture,  and  laid  bare  by  a proper  cut 
irou^h  all  the  covering  parts,  the  liardened  part  of  tlie  urethra  must  be 
iken°hold  of  M'itli  the  forceps,  and  cut  out  with  the  knife  or  scissors, 
4er  which  an  elastic  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  urethra 
ito  the  bladder,  and  properly  fastened.  The  wound  is  either  to  be  lightly 
(led  witli  lint,  or  covered  with  a wet  sponge.  This  operation  is  always 
itticult  and  dangerous  ; considerable  bleeding,  violent  inflammation,  and 
asting  suppuration  and  the  like,  may  be  its  consequences.  But  it  is 
?rtaiiily  very  rarely  necessary,  as  with  proper  attention  and  perseve- 
mce,  the  most  cofisiderable  stricture  may  be  overcome,  and  by  proper 
vision  of  the  fistulous  passages,  the  obstacles  preventing  the  cure  may 
; removed. 

[The  operation  of  dividing  the  stricture,  when  it  has  become  so  tight  that  the  urine 
ill  not  pass  by  it,  but  only  by  the  fistulous  opening,  is  not,  or  onght  not,  to  be  attended 
ith  either  difficulty  or  danger,  but  should  never  be  nndertaken  without  the  Surgeon 
well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  It  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
eration  in  the  perinceum  performed  constantly,  for  cases  of  retention  of  urine  from 
•icture,  and  which  if  there  be  either  no  extravasation  of  urine  or  but  little,  rarely  do 
herwise  than  well,  and  both  retention  and  stricture  are  at  once  relieved.  When 
■ere  is  perinaal  fistula,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  the  operation  than  in  simple  stricture, 
icause  the  neighbouring  parts  are  always  thickened,  and  their  natural  character  greatly 
tered ; and  also  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided,  and  a large  catheter  introduced 
to  the  bladder,  the  sides  of  the  fistula  having  acquired  a mucous-membranous-like 
laracter,  are  little  disposed  to  heal  unless  their  surface  be  destroyed  and  new  granula- 
ms  encouraged. 

The  operation  is  best  performed  by  introducing  the  catheter  down  to  the  stricture,  and 
en  finding  its  point  by  cutting  straight  through  the  raphe,  till  the  catheter  point  is 
I posed,  which  is  to  be  the  guide  for  the  subsequent  part  of  the  operation.  It  is  very 
ivisable  that  the  external  wound  should  be  free  ; a large  clean  cut  wound  heals  almost 
' readily  as  a small  one,  and  it  is  preferable,  not  only  as  giving  the  operator  more 
am  to  act  upon  the  part  specially  to  be  acted  on,  but  also  is  less  likely  to  slough,  he- 
■use  the  tearing  and  pulling  commonly  necessary  with  a small  wound  to  make  room, 
lich  cannot  even  then  be  obtained,  almost  invariably  produces  sloughing.  When  the 
lint  of  the  catheter  has  been  found,  the  dissection  is  to  be  prosecuted  backwards  in  the 
ick  of  the  urethra,  and  from  time  to  time  the  wound  must  be  examined  with  a director 
a female  catheter,  of  which  the  point  should  be  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  the 
itient  being  at  the  same  time  desired  to  force,  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  may  direct  to 
3 aperture  in  the  urethra.  It  is  also  very  good  practice  to  introduce  the  finger  into 
3 rectum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  director  or  catheter  being  thrust  into  the  rectum  or  be- 
een  the  bladder  and  pubes,  which  I have  known  done,  and  produce  very  serious 
osequences.  With  patience  and  tenderness  the  under  end  of  the  urethra  may  be 
nerally  found,  and  the  catheter  from  the  upper  part  of  the  urethra  must  be  pushed 
rough  it  into  the  bladder,  and  there  left.  I do  not  approve  of  cutting  away  the 
rdened  part  of  the  urethra,  as  recommended  by  Chelius,  as  it  is  quite  needless,  for 
p inflammation  and  suppuration,  if  not  even  the  slight  sloughing  which  may  ensue, 
B 11  remove  this  without  further  trouble,  whilst  cutting  away  the  urethra  is  more  liliely 
■do  harm  than  good,  by  increasing  the  cavity  to  be  filled  up,  and  consequently  affording 
p)re  opportunity  for  burrowing  of  pus.  If  the  fistula  have  been  of  long  standing,  it 
i ly  be  necessary  to  brush  its  surface  over  with  caustic,  to  destroy  its  mucous  character, 
i J . F . S.] 

j'967.  In  a,  fistula  of  the  urethra  or  bladder,  communicating  with  the 
\ ctum,  (Fistula  recto-urethralis  et  vesicalis,)  and  consequent  on  wound, 

I in  cutting  for  the  stone,  puncturing  tlie  bladder  through  the  rectum, 

I rough  catheterism,  or  long  continued  in-lying  of  a catheter  in  tlie 
I adder,  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum,  or  from  suppuration,  especially 
I old  persons,  and  the  like,  the  urine  mostly  escapes  by  the  rectum. 
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wliicli  causes  inflanimation  and  excoriation,  and  an  evil  reaction  upon  thi  i i 
general  constitution  ; or  on  going  to  stool,  some  thin  faical  matter,  oftei.,  i 
only  wind  or  apple  or  grape-stones,  even  cherry-stones,  which  I lav,, 
noticed  in  one  case,  pass  through  the  urethra.  If  the  fistidous  opening Ijo 
neither  large,  nor  of  long  standing,  and  tlie  constitution  of  the  patient  rio.< 
bad,  nor  liimself  old,  it  may  be  hoped  that  by  tlie  continued  in-lying  of  an 
elastic  catheter  unstopjded  and  properly  fastened,  by  placing  the  patient  m j 
his  side  with  his  buttocks  raised,  by  constantly  emptying  and  cleansing  th(( 
rectum  with  clysters,  by  observation  of  great  quiet  and  a strengthening 
regimen,  the  closure  of  the  fistula  may  be  effected.  This,  howeveri 
rarely  happens,  specially  in  old  persons.  If  tliis  fistula  result  from  wound  oi< 
the  rectum  in  cutting  for  the  stone,  so  is  its  division  from  the  point  of  injurjr 
to  the  end  of  the  rectum.,  its  most  proper  treatment  (1).  Dupuytren  (a'* 
has  in  recto-vesical  fistula  effected  complete  cure,  or  at  least  considerablt  I 
improvement,  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  and  caustic  remedies ; it  i 
which  he  introduces  his  speculum  ani  (a  metallic  ring)  well  oiled  intol 
the  rectum,  seeks  for  the  seat  of  fistula,  and  then  introduces  the  cautery? 
into  the  fistula,  even  to  the  bladder.  The  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  used  ici 
tlie  same  way.  After  forty-eight  hours,  the  cauterization  is  to  be  repeated.-* 
In  the  interim,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  urine  anda 
faecal  matter  by  cooling  diet,  by  the  careful  use  of  soothing  clj'sters,  andi 
by  tlie  introduction  of  an  elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Five  or  six-:  5 
cauterizations  are  often  sufficient  to  improve  the  ailment,  so  that  the  in 
escape  of  tlie  urine  is  much  diminished.  The  application  of  caustic  may  be  ’ r 
avoided  by  cutting  the  sphincter  muscles  on  one  or  both  sides  (Jaeger.) 

(1)  Desault  and  Dupuytren  have  employed  this  mode  of  treatment  with  good  resulU: 
Zang  (6)  considers  it  preferable  to  the  division  of  the  gut ; I have  not  however,  seen,  i 
any  cure  result  from  it.  I have  seen  a case  in  which,  after  the  operation  for  the  stone  by ! i 
another  Surgeon,  the  fistula  withstood  this  treatment  with  the  in-lying  of  the  catheter, v- ; 
but  after  a year  and  a-half,  healed  of  itself. 

In  a recto-urethral  fistula  Astley  Cooper  (c)  made  a cut  upon  a staff  introduced  into ' 
the  bladder  on  the  left  side  of  the  raphe  till  he  felt  the  bulb,  then  thrust  a double-edged,* 
knife  into  the  perincetim,  between  the  prostate  and  rectum,  so  as  to  divide  the  fistnlons  i li 
opening,  between  it  and  the  urethra. 

il  have  once  operated  for  recto-vesical  fistula  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  patient, i 
I think,  had  he  allowed  the  treatment  to  have  been  persisted  in,  that  he  would  have,'  ( 
been  perfectly  cured.  The  object  of  my  operation  was,  by  dividing  the  m.  sphincter  an  i 
from  the  fistula  into  the  periiwum  to  produce  perinmal  fistula,  which  would  be  much 
more  easily  managed;  and  I had  hoped  that  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum  above  the  1 1 
divided  sphincter  would  assume  the  function  of  a sphincter,  and  thus  retain  the  stools.  - 
How  far  I succeeded  the  following  recital  will  show  ; and  I have  been  induced  to  give  - 
it  at  length,  as  it  well  shows  the  distressing  circumstances  attendant  on  cases  of  this  i 
kind. 

Case. — S.  B.,  aged  32  years,  a labourer,  of  temperate  habits  and  healthy,  but  very : 
excitable,  and  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  was  admitted  into  Isaac’s  Ward  • 
Oct.  3,  1837.  Seventeen  years  before  he  was  cut  for  the  stone  by  tlie  lateral  operation  f 
and  the  rectum  wounded  in  cutting  into  the  staff.  This  did  not  seem  to  interfere  muM  • ’S 
with  his  recovery,  as  a fortnight  after  the  operation  he  was  sitting  up  in  a chair 
able  to  help  himself  at  a pump,  but  in  doing  this  he  found  his  trowsers  wetted  ^ | 
flow  of  urine  through  the  rectum.  W'^hen  he  got  sufficiently  well  to  move  about,  he  : 
could  never  pass  his  water,  whilst  in  the  upright  posture,  without  wetting  himself,  « 
the  urine  passed  more  freely  by  the  rectum  tlian  by  the  urethra.  Since  the  operation  be 
has  never  been  capable  of  retaining  his  urine  beyond  two  hours,  more  commonly  for 
not  more  than  one,  and  occasionally  for  a still  shorter  period.  At  times  all  the  water 
is  voided  by  the  anus,  and  not  more  than  a drop  or  two  by  the  urethra.  Retween  five 


(a)  Ammon  Parallele  dcr  frnnzosischen  und 
deutschen  Chirurgie.  Leipz.,  1S23,  p.  111. 


g Above  cited,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii-  p-  230. 
Above  cited. 
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md  six  months  after  the  operation  he  first  observed  ficculent  matter  in  small  quantities 
o pass  from  the  urethra,  whilst  attempting  to  make  water  in  the  erect  posture,  and  at 
ie^ue  time  pressing  on  the  anus  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  urine  through  it.  Ordi- 
larilv  when  he  is  costive,  the  motions  pass  in  small  bits  from  the  anus,  and  small 
lieces’  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  occasionally  longer,  on  an  average,  about  a tea- 
ipoonful,  are  daily  voided  by  the  urethra ; but  this  rarely  continues  for  more  than  a day 
)ra  dav’and  a-half  at  a time.  Ever  since  the  operation  he  has  been  much  troubled  with 
vind,  of  which  night  and  morning  he  passes  considerable  quantity,  which,  collecting  in 
he  bulb,  produces  great  pain  till  voided  by  the  urethra.  He  always  passes  much 
nucus  by  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  penis.  Occasionally  after  connexion, 
le  has  observed  a little  moisture  about  the  anus,  with  the  usual  sensation  of  water  pass- 
n"  by  it.  The  fistulous  opening  is  sometimes  sore,  especially  when  the  bowels  are 
nuch  relaxed,  and  then  stools  and  urine  mixed  pass  like  pease  soup  from  the  urethra. 
\bout  four  times  within  the  last  eleven  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a gathering  for 
ibout  a fortnight,  during  which  no  wind  passed  by  the  urethra,  and  he  suffered  great 
lain  till  the  wind  again  escaped.  This  was  soon  followed  by  blood  and  pus,  after  which 
le  got  better,  and  went  about  as  usual.  He  now  never  leaves  his  bed  without  it  being 
■vet  the  urine  having  flowed  unwittingly  through  the  anus,  as  he  supposes ; and,  in 
uaking  water,  he  is  obliged  to  sit  on  a chamber-pot,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the 
vater  streaming  down  upon  him.  Occasionally  he  has  heat  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
■ectum,  hardly  amounting  to  scalding,  and  he  thinks  that  in  the  last  four  years  the 
juantity  of  stool  passed  by  the  urethra  has  increased.  When  a catheter  is  introduced 
ihrough  the  penis,  the  point  passes  directly  into  the  rectum  by  a narrow  slit,  about  an 
nch  and  a-half  long,  immediately  above  the  m.  sphincter  ani,  unless  by  the  finger  pre- 
'iously  placed  in  the  gut,  the  tip  of  the  instrument  be  lifted  up  and  prevented  entering. 
Jn  consulting  with  my  friend  Green,  whose  patient  he  was,  it  was  determined  that  I 
hould  perform  the  following  operation,  on 

Nov.  18.  Having  bound  him  and  placed  him  on  the  table,  in  the  same  posture  as 
I hat  for  the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  the  forefinger  was  introduced  by  the  rectum  into 
he  fistulous  orifice  above  the  sphincter,  but  its  tip  only  could  penetrate  into  the  cavity 
if  the  bladder,  after  passing  for  about  an  inch  seemingly  along  the  opened  imder-surface 
if  the  prostate  part  of  the  urethra.  A staff  was  then  passed  by  the  penis,  and  its  tip 
laving  been  tilted  by  the  finger  into  the  bladder,  was  held  as  in  the  operation  for  the 
'tone.  A curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury  was  next  passed  on  the  finger  into  the  rectum, 
i.nd  thence  into  the  fistulous  opening  till  its  extremity  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
owards  which  having  turned  its  edge  I cut  through  the  sphincter  by  drawing  the  knife 
0 the  perincRum,  and  then  removing  the  staff,  the  finger  readily  entered  the  bladder, 
''’or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a complete  view  of  the  fistulous  opening,  Weiss’s  speculum 
tayinte  was  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  the  aperture  was  then  found  to  be  an  inch  long, 
'.nd  half  an  inch  wide,  with  a rounded  and  very  thin  edge ; but  it  was  requisite  to 
jontiiiue  the  opening  of  the  urethra  still  more  forward  into  the  perinceum,  before  the 
jistulous  opening  was  sufSciently  exposed  to  permit  the  paring  of  its  edge.  I first, 
lowever,  separated  each  side  of  the  wound  in  the  rectum,  from  its  connexions  with  the 
leighbouring  parts,  which  on  the  left  side,  where  the  cut  in  the  former  operation  had 
iten  made,  was  of  a gristly  hardness.  The  bleeding  from  these  edges  was  free,  a vessel 
r two  required  tying,  but  they  continued  oozing  freely,  and  were  only  checked  by 
epeated  bathing  with  cold  water.  The  upper  part  of  the  fistulous  aperture  was  then 
eized  with  Lisfranc’s  tentacles,  drawn  down,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  it  cut  off, 
vhich  was  followed  by  free  bleeding,  probably  from  the  veins  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
t'he  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  this  wound  were  then  brought  together  with  a single 
aterriipted  suture,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  communication  between  the  bladder  and  rectum; 
mt  the  lower  part  was  left  alone,  the  object  being  to  endeavour  to  establish  a fistulous 
Ipening  in  the  perinaum  as  the  most  likely  mode  of  closing  that  between  the  rectum 
ud  bladder,  and  to  render  this  more  likely,  the  wound  in  the  perinceum  was  continued 
nrward  till  the  urethra  was  opened  as  far  as  its  passage  through  the  triangular  ligament 
f the  puhes.  A female  catheter  was  then  passed  by  this  opening  into  the  bladder,  but 
s bleeding  continued  after  he  was  put  to  bed,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  having  a collar  of 
ponge  wrapped  round,  it  was  replaced,  in  hope  that  the  swelling  of  the  sponge  would 
T empress  the  bleeding  vessels. 

> About  six  hours  after  the  operation,  he  voided  by  the  catheter  some  very  bloody 

I nne,  soon  after  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  almost  immediately  had  two  gushes  of  clotted 
tl  lood,  (about  half-a-pint,)  accompanied  with  air  from  the  rectum.  He  complained  of 

I I inch  pain  in  the  loins,  and  of  being  distended  with  wind.  As  1 thought  the  swollen 
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sponge  might  liaye  prevented  the  escape  of  the  air  as  well  also  of  the  blood,  and  miel 
perhaps  be  exciting  the  disposition  to  bleed,  I removed  it,  and  directed  that  the  plu'  ' 
should  be  removed  from  the  catheter  hourly  and  the  water  drawn  off. 

lie  went  on  tolerably  well  except  being  teased  with  flatulence  and  a tiresome  coucl 
On  the  Lhird  day  the  wound  began  to  discharge;  he  has  been  passing  plenty  of  clca 
urine  by  the  catheter,  often  accompanied  with  air ; but  on  the  day  following  some  y 
noticed  to  pass  by  its  side,  especially  whenever  he  coughed.  On  the  Jifth  day  a sma)  ■ 
portion  of  hard  stool  was  passed,  whilst  he  was  emptying  his  bladder,  and  a considerabl 
quantity  of  fluid  motion  was  on  the  sheet.  This  was  tlie  first  relief  after  the  operatiot 
for  although  he  had  taken  a little  confection  of  senna  with  the  view  of  expelling  th  i 
wind,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  as  quiet  as  possible.  On  the  netxnl 
day  he  was  going  on  well,  still  passed  air  with  his  urine,  but  in  less  quantity.  An  in 
jection  was  given  this  evening  to  clear  the  lower  bowel,  but  it  had  not  any  result.  On' 
ligature  came  away.  On  the  following  evening  he  had  a plentiful  solid  motion  wbicl 
gave  him  much  pain ; his  cough  having  become  very  troublesome,  syrup  of  i>oppje 
and  mucilage  were  ordered.  On  the  ninth  day  the  catheter  was  removed,  and  havinj 
been  replaced  with  a shorter  one,  four  ounces  of  urine  were  evacuated  without  any  ait 
but  afterwards  both  were  again  passed  as  usual.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  felt  muci 
forcing  pain  as  if  the  bowels  were  loaded,  though  he  had  a good  motion  last  night,  aa.  ; : 
he  has  twice  this  morning  passed  some  stool  as  well  as  air  by  the  catheter.  In  the  1 
afternoon  the  bowels  were  freely  moved,  after  which  no  more  motion  passed  by  the  in  . ■ 
strument.  On  the  seventeenth  day  a fresh  catheter  was  introduced ; and  on  the  twentitU  - 4 
he  complained  of  much  irritation  in  the  perinaum,  which  when  examined  appeared  ti  4 
depend  on  the  shoulder  of  the  catheter  having  caused  a little  ulceration  in  the  cleft  o 3 
the  buttocks.  As  regards  the  parts  operated  on,  the  external  wound  is  healing  fast,  bn-  4 
the  fistulous  opening  does  not  seem  much  altered.  The  catheter  was  removed,  and  ai  ll 
elastic  male  catheter  passed  by  the  penis  to  encourage  the  healing  of  the  perina»  i 
wound.  This  did  not  answer  the  purpose  so  far  as  the  relief  of  the  bladder  - 
concerned ; for  the  urine  did  not  pass  through  it,  but  some  by  its  side,  through  the  i 
urethra,  the  greater  quantity  however  escaped  by  the  rectum.  On  the  evening  o.  r 
the  twenty-second  day,  not  a drop  of  urine  having  passed  through  the  catheter,  thf  , 
dresser  thinking  it  might  be  stopped  up,  and  that  there  might  be  retention,  withdrew  h t 
and  introduced  a silver  catheter ; but  very  little  water  having  been  obtained,  he  replacet  li 
the  elastic  catheter,  through  which,  since  the  urine  flowed  freely,  and  on  the  twerdf-  K 
fourth  only  passed  into  the  rectum  whilst  he  evacuated  his  bowels.  On  the  twentf  * 
ninth  day  his  bowels  having  become  loose,  the  catheter  began  to  slip  into  the  reclum,».m  ,4 
have  stool  pass  by  it.  This  continuing  for  several  days,  the  catheter  was  entirely  re--  >1 
moved,  after  which  he  began  to  pass  about  a table-spoonful  of  urine,  at  each  watering,  bj  i 
the  penis,  but  the  greater  part  escaped  by  the  rectum.  For  the  first  two  hours  after  i 
taking  drink,  he  was  making  water  every  two  hours,  but  after  that  time  much  1^  ' 
frequently.  After  two  months  he  began  to  get  up ; he  now  retains  his  water  for  an  hoot 
and  a half  or  two  hours,  but  voids  it  both  ways.  Four  days  after  the  water  was  held 
for  a longer  time,  did  not  pass  off  as  he  w-alked  about,  but  after  sitting  it  oozed  from  i 
the  anus  when  he  got  up.  He  still  continued  slowly  and  steadily  mending,  the  quantity  Ji 
passed  by  the  urethra  being  equal  to  that  from  the  rectum.  In  tlie  thirteenth  week  I * 
examined  the  parts  with  a speculum ; the  fistulous  opening  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  j 
inch  in  extent,  its  edges  perfectly  scarred  and  puckered.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  a 
contraction,  Umar  caustic  was  freely  applied.  During  the  following  week  more  urine  a 
passed  by  the  urethra,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  again  touched  with  the  rustic,  a 
Subsequently,  at  inteiwals  of  about  a week,  the  edge  of  the  aperture  was  continnalff  t 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  when  I again  examined  < 
the  rectum,  the  fistulous  orifice  had  diminished  to  the  size  of  a large  goose- quill,  but  he  ‘ 
still  passed  water  by  it,  though  varying  in  quantity.  Soon  after  he  left  the  house  mu»  : 
relieved,  but  not  cured  by  the  operation,  and  I have  since  lost  sight  of  him. — J.  F.  S.J 

968.  Vesico-vaginal  Fistula  (Fistula  vesico-vaginalis)  is  almost  always 
tlie  consequence  of  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  tlie  vagina  in  difficult 
labour  witli  the  head  long  wedged,  or  of  instrumental  delivery,  in  which 
the  fistula  may  be  produced  in  from  twelve  hours  to  fourteen  days  after 
the  separation  of  the  slougli ; more  rarely  it  occurs  from  injury  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  bladder,  by  instruments  or  sliarp  bon^ 
in  opening  the  head  ; from  operations,  as  lithotomy  and  puncture  of  the 
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)la(lder  by  the  vagina,  from  ulceration  of  the  bladder  by  the  continual 
iressure  of  a catheter,  or  of  a rough  angular  stone,  from  ulceration  of 
I mucous  bag,  (Dieffenbach,)  and  the  like.  The  fistulous  opening  there- 
bre  mostly  depends  on  loss  of  substance.  The  inconveniences  are  very 
rreat ; the  vagina,  nymphce,  labia,  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  are  con- 
’idera'bly  inflamed,  excoriated,  studded  with  pustular  eruption,  burn  and 
auart  from  the  urine  escaping  by  the  fistula  and  the  vagina.  Often  a stony 
nass  collects  between  the  luhia  and  nymphce,  and  excites  much  pain  ; on 
tccount  of  the  patient’s  continual  welting  and  the  soaking  of  her  clothes, 
ler  position  and  so  on,  a very  offensive  smell  spreads  about,  which  cannot 
)e  avoided  by  any  precaution,  or  by  the  most  exceeding  cleanliness,  renders 
ler  neighbourhood,  in  the  highest  degree  troublesome  and  unbearable,  and 
xanishes  her  to  the  most  painful  isolation.  The  bladder  gradually  loses 
ts  capacity,  and  the  urethra  becomes  narrow. 

969.  The  diagnosis  of  the  fistula  is  always  easy,  on  account  of  the 
node  of  its  origin  and  the  symptoms  mentioned,  and  is  most  distinctly 
letenuined  by  examination.  If  the  forefinger  be  introduced  into  the 
•agina,  a very  large  opening  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  middle  of  its 
ront  wall,  from  the  size  of  a bean  to  two  inches  and  more,  the  direction 
)f  which  is  mostly  transverse,  rarely  vertical ; but  of  the  latter  at  least  I 
lave  never  seen  an  instance.  According  to  the  different  size  of  this  o^jen- 
,ng  it  may  be  felt  merely  with  the  finger,  or  seen  on  examination  with  the 
tpeculum  vagince,  or  it  may  be  penetrated  by  the  forefinger,  or  by  several 
lingers  into  the  bladder.  With  so  large  an  opening  it  is  usual  for  the  fore 
»,)art  of  the  bladder  to  protrude  as  a reddish  bladder-like  swelling  into 
Ihe  vagina  or  between  the  labia.  The  aperture  is  situated  for  the  most 
)art  an  inch  above  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  but  it  may  be  higher  or 
ower ; it  may  correspond  to  the  urethra,  in  which  case  the  urine  will  be 
Kissed  voluntarily,  and  escape  only  in  part  by  the  fistula.  Stones  may 
«cape  by  the  fistula,  and  incrustations  form  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
he  bladder,  (.Jaeger,)  as  well  also  as  in  the  vagina.  The  canal  of  the 
vagina  above  the  fistula  may  be  natural,  or,  as  I have  often  found  it,  nar- 
I'owed  by  adhesions  in  various  ways,  and  even  entirely  closed  ; the  neck 

|)f  the  womb  is  often  drawn  awry,  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
vomb  itself  grown  together. 

970.  The  prognosis  in  vagino-vesical  fistula  is  always  very  unfavour- 
ible,  inasmuch  as  the  continual  wetting  of  the  fistulous  edges  with  urine 
irevent  it  closing ; this,  however,  must  always  be  attempted,  especially 
vhen  the  opening  depends  on  considerable  loss  of  substance.  Although 
)f  late  the  numerous  attempts  to  cure  these  fistulas  have  presented  only 
•ome  successful  cases,  yet  in  the  very  sad  condition  in  which  the  patient  is 
)laced  by  this  fistula,  and  in  tlie  inadequacy  of  palliative  remedies  l)y  means 
)f  receptacles  for  the  urine,  and  so  on,  the  further  perfection  of  this  treat- 
i'nent  is  to  be  considered  as  most  highly  important  and  to  be  desired. 
if  The  various  urinary  receptacles  which  have  been  proposed  by  Dzondt,  as  well  as  the 
r ->bturators  of  B.^rnes,  Schmitt,  Burch ard,  Earle,  and  Duges,  by  means  of  sponge 
k.nd  el^tic  flasks,  by  cylindrical  or  other  shaped  pessaries,  or  by  means  of  a piece  of 
t*;ut  filled  with  air,  are  either  of  no  effect  or  improve  the  condition  of  the  patient  very 
. ittle.  I have  only  once  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  an  elastic  bottle,  upon  which  a sponge 
rva.s  fastened  to  retain  the  urine,  so  that  in  standing  or  walking  it  did  not  escape,  and 
if  euld  be  voluntarily  discharged. 

T 971.  The  cure  of  vagino-vesical  fistulas  has  been  attempted  in  various 
jivays  1st,  By  drawing  off  the  urine,  and  compression  of  the  fistula-. 
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2nd,  by  cauterization  i 3rd,  by  stitching ; 4th,  by  the  uniting  apparatus-  j 
and  5th,  by  transplantmg  shin.  \ ■ 

972,  For  drawing  off’tlie  urine,  a sufficiently  large  elastic  catheter  should 
according  to  Desault  (a),  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  fixed  to  an  i 
apparatus  resembling  a truss  by  means  of  a movable  silver  plate,  provided  t 
with  an  aperture  for  the  removal  of  the  catheter ; and  to  bring  together  ? i 
the  edges  of  the  fistula,  a tent  of  linen,  or  a sort  of  glove-finger  stuffed  -i  ' 
with  lint  and  smeared  over  with  resin  or  wax  ; or  a bottle  of  elastic  - 
resin,  on  the  front  of  whicli  a thin  piece  of  sponge  is  sown,  dipped  in  oil 
and  the  sponge  smeared  with  cerat.  calam.  (Baines)  (Z»)  ; or  a sponge* 
(Guthrie,)  or  an  elastic  oval  pessary,  (Rognetta,)  or  a hollow  resinous  » 
cylinder,  (Coxe,)  introduced  into  the  vagina,  which  it  fills  up,  but  does  t i 
not  stretch.  During  this  treatment  the  patient  must  avoid  lying  on  »P 
her  back  ; and  the  cure  is  rarely  effected  before  six  or  twelve  months,  v I 
Although  by  this  method  several  successful  results  have  been  obtained  (c), 

in  most  cases  it  does  not  succeed,  especially  if  the  fistula  be  old,  callous, . i 
and  round  ; by  the  frequent  removal  of  the  plugs  from  the  vagina  the  e i 
cure  is  always  disturbed,  and  the  length  of  time  it  requires,  in  many  cases  i 
cannot  be  borne.  Jaeger  doubts  the  cures  of  old  fistulas  by  this  treat-  ■ i 
ment,  as  mentioned  by  Desault. 

973,  On  the  failure  of  this  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ; 
cure  most  effectually,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  the  cauterization  of  the  <e  '■ 
edges  of  the  fistula  with  caustic  or  Avith  the  actual  cautery  has  been  practised, 

in  order  by  the  inflammatory  swelling,  suppuration,  and  granulation,  to  wi* 
effect  its  diminution  and  gradual  closing.  Dupuytren  (d)  introduces  his 
speculum,  open  above,  into  the  vagina,  with  its  aperture  upwards,  and  then  ; . 
with  a hot  iron,  or  with  a piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  attached  i 
to  a thin  rod,  touches  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  for  a minute,  after  which  : . 
lukewarm  water  is  to  be  injected.  Often  a similar  application  is  necessary  ' i 
in  from  five  to  eight  days.  The  position  of  the  fistula  may  be  illuminated  - ' 
by  a candle  held  before  it  (e).  Lallemand  (/)  first  takes  an  impression  c yj 
of  the  fistula  Avith  modelling-Avax,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  understanding  . " 
the  extent  of  the  opening,  and  its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina.  AfterAvards  he  carefully  touches  the  edges  of  the  fistula  Avith  i 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  a caustic-bearer  fixed  on  a ring,  and  thus  - ' 
produces  a sufficient  degree  of  inflammation.  When  the  slough  is  thrown  off, 
and  the  edges  of  the  fistula  have  become  red,  SAVollen,  and  suppurating,  he 
introduces  his  connecting  catheter,  (sonde-airigne,')  Avhich  draAVS  off’  the 
urine  from  the  bladder,  and  at  the  same  time  holds  hooks,  Avhich  are  fixed 
in  the  hind  edge  of  the  fistula,  whereby  the  two  fistulous  edges  are  i 
brought  together  and  kept  in  contact.  If  one  application  of  the  instru- 
ment be  not  sufficient,  it  must  be  repeated.  The  changed  condition  of  the 
fistulous  opening,  and  its  progressive  scarring,  is  ascertained  by  the  re- 
peated application  of  the  modelling- Avax.  Cauterization  can  specially 
have  only  a satisfactory  result  Avhen  the  fistula  is  small  and  surrounded 


(o)  Above  cited. 

(6)  Case  of  the  successful  treatment  of  Incon* 
tinence  of  Urine,  consequent  to  sloughing  or  ulce- 
ration of  the  bladder  from  injury  during  labour; 
in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.vi.  p.  582. 

(c)  Desault,  Barnes,  Youno,  Guthrie,  (Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1824,  April,) 
Bretsculer  and  others. 

(d)  Ammon,  above  cited,  p.  114. 


(ff)  Sabatier,  Mcdecine  Operatoire.  Nout. 
Edit.jVol.  i.  p.  49. 

(/)  Hi’ilexion  sur  le  Traitement  d« 

Vcsico  vaginales,  nouveaux  moyens  d’union 
plicablcs  H celles  dans  lesquelles  la 
stance  est  considerable;  in  Arclii\’cs  gencrales 
Mcdecine,  April,  1825,  p.  481,  *’”^*?** 

Notixen,  No.  232,  p.  18C>.— Chirurgische 
tafeln,  pi.  civ. 
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.itli  mudi  hardness,  and  especially,  according  to  Dieffenbach,  if  it  be 

10- h  up  in  the  vagina,  where  the  suture  is  inapplicable,  and  the  neck  of 
he  womb  participating  in  the  burning,  and  thereby  swelling,  assists  the 
nion. 

Sanson  describes  a peculiar  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  vagina  after  the  introduc- 

on  of  the  specH/wK.  _ 

DoPUVTREN  has  also  a connecting  catheter,  projecting  wings  on  both  sides  instead  of 
ooks.  Naegele’s  and  Laugier’s  connecting  forceps. 

974.  Sewing  up  the  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  after  having  previously 
jfreshed  its  edges  according  to  the  proposal  of  Roonhuysen  (a),  as 

11- actised  by  Fatio  (5)  and  Voelter  (c),  but  not  since  thought  of,  and  in 
hich  Naegele  (c?)  proposed  different  modes  of  proceeding,  Schreger  (e) 
illowed  out  successfully,  has  been  frequently  of  late,  and  with  various 
lodifications,  performed,  but  rarely  with  success.  Wutzer(/)  has  had 
le  greatest  success,  (of  eighteen  operated  on,  three  were  radically  cured 
ad  the  rest  improved,)  who,  by  the  careful  and  precise  detail  of  his 
oservations  and  trouble,  accompanied  with  rare  perseverance,  has  import- 
ntly  contributed  to  perfecting  the  operation,  and,  by  the  addition  of  para- 
entesis  vesiccs,  in  order  more  completely  to  draw  off  the  urine,  has 
Ivanced  considerably  farther  than  his  predecessors.  The  performance 
F the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  is  always  difficult,  and  may  be 
ven  dangerous,  from  severe  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum. 
'he  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  increased  by  the  high  situation  of  the 
stula  and  by  the  narrowness  of  the  vagina ; so  also  the  improbability  of 
s success  is  in  large  openings  Avith  thin  edges,  with  the  whites,  with  the 
rine  not  properly  draAvn  off,  and  in  a bad  constitutioned  patient.  If 
lere  be  adhesions  of  the  vagina  these  must  be  first  divided,  and  any 
icrustations  in  the  vagina  or  bladder  removed.  If  the  patient  still  men- 
iruate,  the  operation  must  be  undertaken  two  days  after  it  has  ceased, 
'he  intestinal  canal  must  be  cleansed  by  purging  or  clysters.  According 
')  WuTZER,  the  opei’ation  is  only  to  be  undertaken  in  fine  Aveather. 

• 975.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  belly  upon  a table  covered  Avith 
mattress,  so  that  she  may  kneel  near  its  edge,  Avith  her  head  and  chest 
ent  forAvards,  and  supported  with  small  bolsters.  The  operator  sits  betAveen 
le  patient’s  thighs,  upon  a seat  of  proper  height,  so  that  his  arms  should 
ot  soon  tire.  To  Aviden  the  vagina  and  render  it  sufficiently  open,  a 
find  hook  should  be  introduced  into  it,  and  the  perinceum  raised  Avith  it,  by 
\ assistant.  The  lahia,  together  Avith  the  sides  of  the  vagina,  are  to  be 
raAvn  outwards  by  other  assistants,  standing  on  either  side,  either  with  the 
ngers  alone  properly  applied,  or  Avith  slightly  bent  hooks. 

The  position  of  the  patient  on  her  belly  is  much  preferable  to  that  on  the  back,  (as  in 
e operation  for  the  stone,)  which  has  been  recommended  by  most  persons,  as  the  per- 
Traance  of  the  operation  is  rendered  considerably  easier,  although  for  the  patient  it  is 
ore  irksome  than  on  the  back.  The  widening  of  the  vagina  with  a speculum  in  the 
fiy  proposed,  is  also  preferable.  (Wutzer.) 


976.  According  to  Wutzer’s  method  for  refreshing  the  edges  of  the 
xtula,  the  most  conveniently  situated  part  should  be  seized  Avith  a long- 
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stemmed  sliglitly  curved  sliarp  hook,  and  brought  into  a suitable  position 
a line  is  then  to  be  drawn  with  the  point  of  a fine  pointed  scalpel  aroutf.| 
the  fistulous  opening,  and  from  three  to  four  lin&s  distant  everywhei<4 
from  it.  The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  between 
the  line  and  the  fistulous  opening  is  tlien  to  be  seized  with  the  hoo^ 
somewhat  raised,  and  gradually  removed  about  the  whole  extent  of  tlL| 
opening  as  thinly  as  possible,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  lines,  b t 
a saw-like  motion  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  bleeding  which  ensues  is  to  U 
checked  by  the  injection  of  cold  water. 

By  Dieffenbach,  the  patient  is  put  in  the  same  position  as  in  cuttirrt 
for  the  stone,  a silver  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  held  by  a j 
assistant,  and  a two-armed  speculum  vagince  passed,  in  order  to  see  tbl 
fistula  distinctly.  If  the  fistula  be  not  high  up,  one  of  its  edges  may  I ( 
seized  after  another,  with  a hook,  or  with  a pair  of  hooke<I  forceps,  geiith 
drawn  down,  and  removed  with  a proper  bistoury  or  pair  of  scissors.  ; 
the  fistula  be  high  up,  Dieffenbach,  after  introducing  Ricoud’s 
culum,  passes  one  pair  of  hooked  forceps  into  the  wall  of  the  vagincm 
above  the  fistula,  and  a second  pair  of  hooked  forceps  beneath  it;  tlrj 
speculum  is  then  removed,  and  the  vagina  gently  drawn  with  doublm 
hooks,  if  there  be  considerable  tension,  by  an  assistant,  to  one  side,  till  tlrt 
edges  of  the  fistula  are  apparent  between  the  nymphee.  About  the  edgy 
little  hooks  are  to  be  introduced,  and  both  double  hooks  and  one  pair  r i 
forceps  removed  ; the  other  pair  is  held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  little  hook  ^ 
by  another  person.  A small  scalpel  is  now  thrust  through  the  mucoi  j> 
membrane  of  the  vagina  and  bladder,  distant  a line  from  the  fiistulou4 
aperture,  and  a strip,  a line  broad,  is  to  be  removed  around  the  openinji 
and  the  hooks  again  introduced  into  the  bleeding  edges.  The  edge  c 
the  bladder  is  now  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a fine  pair  of  hooked  forcepr;; 
and  a portion,  two  lines  wide,  removed  with  the  knife,  so  that  the  wounde.'< 
surface,  which  was  only  one  line  wide,  is  now  four  lines.  In  small  fan 
tulas,  where  the  separation  of  the  two  walls  is  not  possible,  a funnel-lilc; 
piece  should  be  removed. 

Hobert  (a)  refreshed  the  edges  by  touching  with  lunar  caustic. 

Peculiar  instruments  for  refreshing  the  edges  (Naegele’s  bistoury  with  a coveret 
edge,  Lallemand’s  hook-shaped  knife  , and  so  on)  are  unsuitable  and  unnecessary. 

977.  For  uniting  the  refreshed  edges,  the  twisted,  the  glover’s,  the  inter, 
rupted  and  the  running  stitch  have  been  proposed,  and  with  differea- 
modifications  employed  ; the  twisted  and  the  interrupted  are  most  con  ■ 
venient.  The  latter  is  easier  of  application  ; soft  threads  only  and  not  hai»/ 
metallic  threads  being  employed,  the  threads  are  easily  withdrawn  ; onth 
other  hand  the  twisted  suture  renders  the  union  much  closer  and  does  no 
allow  the  urine  to  percolate  so  easily  ; therefore  Wutzer  prefers  it,  in  ; 
quiet  intelligent  patient,  for  a narrow  vagina  and  soft  fistulous  edges.  Ii 
using  the  twisted  suture,  the  insect-needles  should  be  fresh  sharpened  anc 
pointed,  just  before  the  operation,  but  they  must  not  be  too  fine.  Tli 
needle  in  the  needle-holder  should  be  introduced  at  such  an  angle  as  suit 
generally  the  position  of  the  fistula ; its  point  should  not  project  furthe  v 
than  necessary.  It  may  be  requisite,  in  order  that  the  movements  of  tk' 
needle  be  not  prevented,  to  grip  it  with  the  needle-holder  close  to  I 
head.  The  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  placed  ne^  | 
the  edge  of  the  fistula,  and  so  directed  that  the  entrance  of  the  need!*  | 
(a)  London  Medical  Journal,  1825,  Dec.  p.  439. 
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.liould  be  as  advantageous  as  possible.  In  transverse  fistula  it  is  best  to 
,)ierce  the  liinder  (upper)  lip  of  the  wound  first,  but  in  longitudinal  fistula 
.hat  next  the  left  side  of  the  ]Ms.  The  left  forefinger  then  presses 
he  corresponding  lip  of  the  wound  against  the  point  of  the  needle,  till  it 
wetty  well  holds  it.  Tlie  other  needles  are  to  be  introduced  in  a similar 
vay,  and  the  disiance  between  the  several  needles  should  be  no  more 
hail  two  and  at  farthest  three  lines  asunder.  The  tying  of  the  threads 
s to  be  effected  with  the  two  forefingers,  but  if  they  cannot  reach,  with 
he  forceps.  In  the  application  of  the  interrupted  suture,  the  curved  needle, 
troperly  fastened  in  the  needle-holder,  and  supported  by  the  left  fore- 
ino^r  is  to  be  thrust  through  both  lips  of  the  wound  at  proper  points  ; for 
vluch  purpose,  frequently  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  fixed  with  a 
harp  hook,  as  otherwise  they  easily  give  way.  As  soon  as  the  needle  is 
ntroduced  through  both  lips  up  to  its  eye,  an  assistant  frees  it  by  turning 
•ack  the  screw  of  the  needle-holder  ; the  eye  and  the  thread  are  then  to 
le  oiletl,  tiie  holder  withdrawn,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  seized  with  the 
orceps,  and  about  eight  inches  length  of  thread  introduced.  Both  ends  of 
he  thread  may  be  advantageously  used  for  arranging  the  edges  of  the  wound 
diilst  applying  the  other  stitches.  If  several  threads  have  to  be  intro- 
uced,  it  is  convenient  that  they  should  be  of  different  colour,  so  that  they 
jay  be  more  easily  arranged.  The  needle  threads  must  be  first  tied  and 
rawn  together  with  the  fingers,  or  if  deep,  with  the  forceps.  If  the  first 
ie  loosen  before  the  second  is  drawn  together,  it  must  be  kept  tight  with 
orceps  by  an  assistant.  The  threads  must  be  cut  off  an  inch  from  the 
not.  In  introducing  the  needle  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  edges  of 
he  wound  are  to  be  taken  hold  of  so  far  from  the  needle,  that  they  may 
e penetrated  without  ever  piercing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
5y  this  treatment  the  two  wounded  surfaces  are  applied  to  the  height  of 
hree  or  four  lines,  and  their  free  edges  at  the  same  time  turned  inwards 
Dwards  the  bladder,  permit  the  urine  to  come  in  contact  with  the  seam 
nly  in  the  most  untoward  cases.  In  this  way,  according  to  Wutzeb,  the 
ery  difficult  separation  of  the  bladder  from  the  wall  of  the  vagina^  wliich 
ere  and  there,  from  the  great  thinness  of  the  tissue,  must  be  quite  imprac- 
cable,  is  superfluous.  Diefpenbach  draws  with  curved  needles  seven 
ireads  from  the  hinder  to  the  front  end  of  the  fistula  when  drawn  down, 
f which  only  one  holds  the  edges  of  the  vagina  and  the  other,  those 
f the  bladder.  The  threads  which  have  been  passed  are  to  be  propei-ly 
ed  with  the  fingers,  their  ends  brought  out  and  fastened  in  the  mons 
^eneris  with  sticking-plaster. 

The  twisted  suture  is  proposed  by  Naegele  to  be  made  with  curved  needles ; Roux 
pploys  the  common  hare-lip  needles ; Schbeger  uses  the  glover’s  needles  and  suture. 
URMANN  (a)  first  introduces  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fistula  some  cross  threads,  then 
arifies,  and  brings  it  together  by  tying  the  threads.  Kilian  so  introduces  the  needle 
iar  the  front  angle,  three  lines  from  the  edge,  that  its  convex  surface  is  directed 
wards  the  operator,  pushes  it  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fistula, 
1(1  a^in  passes  it  out  at  the  same  place,  draws  it  out  with  the  forceps,  and  brings 
ick  the  threads  to  this  side.  In  this  way  the  threads  are  introduced  on  the  other  side, 
which  the  first  thread  may  be  employed  for  drawing  down  the  fistula.  The  several 
iposite  corresponding  threads  may  then  be  tied. 

I "f  h®  conveyance  of  the  needle  with  the  fingers,  or,  where  necessary,  with  a needle- 
iKler,  IS  preferable  to  the  long  stemmed  trocar-like  needle,  from  the  eye  of  which  the 
;ature  is  drawn  out  with  a pair  of  forceps.  (Naegele,  Lallemand,  Deuber,  and 

Physiologic  Pathologiques,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.  p.  172.  Fbokiep’s 
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others.)  The  drawing  together  of  tlie  tlireads,  by  pa.ssing  them  throtigli  several  rosary  i 
beads,  and  tying  upon  them,  (Schuegku,)  or  with  the  ligature  tyer,  is  improper. 

For  the  cases  in  which,  on  acconnt  of  the  thinness  of  the  fistulous  edges  above  t 
described,  the  separation  of  the  vac/ina  from  the  bladder  is  not  possible,  DiHFrEsiuca  % 
recommends  the  running  stitch,  in  which  without  previously  refreshing  the  edges,  a very ' 
thick  thread  is  carried  by  a curved  needle  circularly  around  the  fistula,  some  lines  dit  t 
taut  from  its  edge,  through  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  vagina  with  the  bladder  t 
in  which  the  needle  must  be  passed  in  and  out  three  or  four  times  through  the 
opening  ; the  thread  is  then  to  be  firmly  tied.  (Compare  par.  957.) 

978.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  urine  witli  greater  certainty  fronu 

the  wound  thus  brought  together,  puncture  of  tlie  bladder  above  the  pubett: 
should,  according  to  W utzer,  be  performed.  The  patient  must  be  removedi 
from  the  position  upon  her  belly  to  that  on  her  back,  and  should  be  allowed^ 
some  rest.  She  is  then  to  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  thigb , 
raised  towards  the  belly,  and  after  the  still  remaining  urine  is  drawn  ofl  t 
with  an  elastic  catheter,  the  curved  tube  of  the  trocar  furnished  with  a ; 
fishbone-plug,  and  oiled,  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  thei 
bladder  ; the  round  head  of  the  plug  is  then  placed  against  the  front  walll 
in  the  direction  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  pressed  pretty  firmly  on  the* 
hind  surface  of  the  lower  notch  of  the  syiichrondrosis,  and  there  kepi  i 
some  time  constantly  close  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  raised  along  it  froini 
below  upwards,  till  at  last  it  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  covering?,* 
immediately  above  the  and  directly  in  its  middle.  The  operator' 

then  firmly  retains  the  tube  in  his  right  hand,  in  the  position  just  men- . 
tioned,  places  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand  on  either 
side  of  the  projection  artificially  made  above  the  pubic  symphysis,  and, 
endeavours  so  to  assist  in  fixing  the  extremity  of  the  tube  there  pressedf 
up  ; an  assistant  then  withdraws  the  plug,  and  in  its  stead  introduces  a 
curved  stilette  into  the  tube,  so  far  upwards  till  the  two  handles  completely’ 
meet  to  each  other,  and  the  point  of  the  stilette  at  the  same  time  pro- 
trudes through  the  upper  opening  of  the  tube.  At  this  important  moinenl 
the  operator  with  his  right  hand  takes  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  tube  wilt  : 
that  of  the  stilette,  and  with  strong  pressure  thrusts  the  stilette  in  a cor-: 
responding  direction  upwards  and  forwards,  through  the  front  of  the 
bladder  and  the  wall  of  the  belly.  The  accompanying  tube  he  takes  hold 
of  at  the  same  time,  with  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  conveniently 
disposed,  keeps  it  steady,  and  then  allows  the  stilette  to  be  withdrawn  by' 
an  assistant,  who  also  immediately  carefully  removes  the  handle  of  the 
tube,  by  gently  drawing  them  apart.  The  operator  now  changes  both' 
hands,  draws  the  tube  with  his  right  hand  out  of  the  belly  till  the  hind®' 
extremity  directed  by  the  left  hand  enters  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  be-*; 
tween  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  which  can  be  ascertained  bj'  the  careful 
introduction  of  the  oiled  tip  of  the  finger  into  the  vagina.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  tube  in  this  position,  it  must  be  fixed  immovably  by 
means  of  wing  screws,  in  the  cleft  of  a previously  well-fitted  belly -girdle.' 
after  which  the  patient  should  be  carefully  conveyed  to  a bed  previously 
prepared,  placed  on  her  belly,  upon  suitably*  cut  out  leather  cushions,  and 
properly  buckled  in  it  with  suitable  straps.  In  the  gap  of  the  bolster  and 
beneath  the  point  of  the  tube  a basin  should  be  placed  to  receive  the  urine 
fiowing  from  it. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  trocar  and  bed,  see  'Wltzer,  above  cited,  pi.  iv.  and  v. 

979.  The  after-treatment  must  have  special  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  inflammation.  According  to  Dieffenbach,  besides  rest  and  antiphlo- 
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ristic  diet,  injections  of  cold  water  every  half-lionr,  witli  a large  syringe, 
dirono-h  the  catheter  lying  in  the  bladder  slionld  be  made,  and  by  an 
■xsophcKjas  tube  into  the  vagina ; cold  applications  on  the  region  of  the 
oitbes,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  blood-letting  ; if  pain 
eoine  on,  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  even  in  the  vagina; 
3inulsions  with  aqua  lauro-cemsi  and  castor  oil,  with  mucilaginous  drinks. 
About  the  sixth  day  the  ligatures  are  to  be  carefully  removed  with  forceps 
ind  long  scissors,  and  injections  made  with  lukewarm  chamomile  tea.  If 
tlie  union  succeed  and  there  remain  only  a little  opening  in  jolace  of  the 
early  cleft,  or  one  of  the  needle-holes,  we  must  endeavour  to  close  it, 
ay  touching  with  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  like,  or  by  the  loop 
juture.  According  to  Wutzer,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  coming  on 
moderately,  may  be  opposed  by  frequently  drinking  cold  water,  and  careful 
injections.  In  more  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  together  with  the 
application  of  leeches,  some  doses  of  calomel,  rubbing  in  gray  mercurial 
aintment  on  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of 
miall  pieces  of  ice  into  the  vagina  may  be  sufficient  against  severe  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  The  latter  remedy  employed  with  a cautious  hand, 
tvill  be  especially  advantageous  and  diminish  the  still  burning  pain.  In 
increased  inflammatory  symptoms,  blood-letting,  calomel  followed  with 
infusion  of  senna,  and  injections  of  luke-warm  oil  into  the  rectum  are  to 
ae  employed.  When,  however,  there  is  no  danger  of  threatening  symp- 
toms, constipation  for  four  or  five  days  is  rather  desirable,  and  if  there  be 
lisposition  to  diarrhoea,  it  must  be  checked  with  opium.  If  the  puncture 
)f  the  bladder  have  not  been  made,  or  if  the  tube  have  again  slipped  from 
;he  bladder,  a thin  elastic  catheter  must  be  introduced  tlirough  the  urethra 
ivery  hour  or  two,  or  even  oftener,  with  frequent  pre^ure  to  discharge 
[he  urine;  Wutzer  considers  it  most  advantageous  when  the  patient  her- 
telf  can  do  this ; but  if  not,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  must  be  care- 
ully  performed  by  an  assistant ; and  only  when  neither  is  possible,  should 
;he  catheter  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently.  When,  however,  not 
nerely  the  disposition  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  much  increased, 
)ut  also,  by  the  continued  irritation,  the  mucous  secretion  in  the  bladder 
s so  great,  that  particularly  after  the  third  day,  the  catheter  is  frequently 
itopped,  against  which  injections  are  not  sufficient,  this  instrument  must 
)ften  be  changed.  The  sutures  should  be  first  examined  three  days  after 
•he  operation ; if  about  this  time  a needle  or  a thread  be  near  cutting 
hrough  it,  must  be  removed.  After  the  third  day,  the  examination  must 
aemade  daily,  that  according  as  suppuration  comes  on,  the  several  threads 
>r  needles  may  be  removed.  In  successful  cases  the  scar  acquires  the 
lesired  strength  in  four  days.  After  the  removal  of  the  threads  or  needls 
njections  only  of  lukewarm  water  or  of  weak  lead  wash  should  be  used. 

980.  Ihe  cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula  by  transplantation,  was  first 
ittempted  by  Jobert,  in  a case  where  previously  two  attempts  with  suture 
^lad  failed.  By  means  of  Museux’s  forceps  or  a hook,  he  drew  down  the 
under  edge  of  the  transverse  fistulous  opening,  pared  it,  and  then  did  the 
fame  with  the  front  edge.  He  next  separated  an  oval  piece  of  skin  from  the 
fcnucous  membrane  of  tlie  right  labium,  so  that  the  flap  at  the  edge  of  the 
paginal  aperture  formed,  by  closing  the  cut,  a neck  of  four  lines  broad, 
rt  ith  a feniale  catheter,  he  introduced  a loop  of  thread  through  the  urethra, 
up  to  tlie  fistulous  orifice  in  tlie  vagina,  and  drew  tlie  one  end  of  the  loop 
)'ut  ot  the  vagina,  and  the  other  by  the  catheter,  out  of  the  urethra.  The 
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turned  back  flap  was  so  folded,  that  its  mucous  surface  touched  itself,  and  ij  i 
tlirough  its  double  edge  the  end  of  tlie  thread  hanging  out  of  the 
was  passed  spirally  witli  a needle  twice,  and  so  a plug  of  flesh  formed  with  , 
a raw  surface.  By  drawing  the  end  of  tlie  tliread  hanging  from  the  urethra  \ • 
tlie  fleshy  plug  was  pulled  between  the  fistulous  edges  and  properly  pressedSit  ‘ 
up  with  the  finger.  An  assistant  continued  to  draw  the  urethral  end  of.(' 
the  loop,  whilst  the  operator,  after  refreshing,  drew  a thread  forwards  wliich  J 
had  been  introduced  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  fistula,  for  the  purposewi 
of  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  flap  of  flesh.  An  elastic  catheter-fi 
was  then  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  ends  of  the  thread  fastened  to  a 
T bandage,  (or  with  sticking  plaster  on  the  thigh,)  and  the  wound  covereddr 
with  agaric.  The  patient  was  benefited,  but  not  cured. 


In  another  case,  in  which  the  transplantation  was  made  from  the  labium,  hair  subae^^i ' 
quently  grew  upon  it,  which  excited  inflation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vayina  ’ 
and  obstnicted  coitus.  ’ ^ 

Subsequently  Jobert  made  the  flap  from  the  fold  between  the  thigh  and  buttock-.;  - 
after  ten  or  eleven  days  the  patient  could  pass  her  wafer  without  the  catheter,  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  four  or  five  weeks  the  flap  was  cut  through,  an  inch  from  it* 
base,  whereupon  it  became  black,  which  however  it  ceased  to  be,  after  throwing  off  a i 
small  slough.  After  two  months  the  successful  result  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted.  For  « 
similar  experiments  on  transplantation  see  W dtzer,  above  cited. 


981.  Dieffenbach  endeavoured  to  close  large  fistulas  by  drawing  thei<  , 
mucous  membrane  togetlier.  Without  introducing  a speculum,  and  after*j  - 
having  returned  the  wall  of  the  bladder  through  the  fistula,  and  having-j 
introduced  a sponge  into  the  cleft,  to  prevent  its  reprotrusion,  he  seized  one^i 
edge  of  the  opening  with  the  hook-forceps,  drew  it  towards  him,  and  sup- 4 
porting  it  with  another  hook,  cut  off'  a narrow  slip  from  the  edge,  and  alw«<  .-j 
cut  off  the  edge  of  the  bladder,  some  lines  distant  from  the  edge  of  then  > 
vagina.  He  then,  by  means  of  his  own  palate-needles,  carried  two  leadent  - 
threads  through  the  edges  of  the  vagina,  without  including  the  bladder, r 
and  drew  them  together  till  there  was  considerable  tension,  upon  which  he«  : 
thrust  the  knife  in  upon  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  vagina,  and«| 


drew  it  down  in  a straight  line  to  the  nympha,  and  then  treated  the  opjx)- 
same  way,  so  that  the  breadth  of  tlie  thus  isolated  part  of 


I- 


site  side  in  the 

the  vagina  was  about  a fourth  of  its  whole  M'idth.  In  making  this  cutij 
the  finger  was  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  prevent  injuring  it,  and  to  ^ 
make  the  cut  sufficiently  long  and  deep.  The  leaden  thread  being  then^ 
drawn  tighter  till  great  tension  was  again  produced ; the  edge  was  drawn  ^ 
forward  with  a hook,  or  with  hook-forceps,  and  the  cellular  tissue  con-ij 
necting  the  vagina  to  the  pelvis  cut  through  with  scissors  or  a knife,  firsts  > 
on  one  and  then  on  the  other  side,  but  without  coming  too  near  to  the^ 
bladder.  By  continuously  drawing  the  leaden  threads,  the  edges  were-' 
loosely  brought  together,  so  that  no  further  tearing  apart  was  to  be  fearedj ! 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  united  with  the  interrupted  suture,  niadeii 
with  a curved  needle,  and  when  the  hindmost  stitch  could  not  be  niadft 
with  the  hand  alone,  it  was  made  witli  a needle-holder.  When  the  whole) 
cleft  was  closed  the  leaden  threads  were  drawn  close  together,  and  cut  off 
so  that  only  two  turns  remained.  A catheter  with  large  openings  on 
the  sides  was  introduced,  and  the  after-treatment  conducted  as  above 
described. 


In  moderately  large  fistulas,  when  a small  neighbouring  fold  of  the  bladder  liesia^ 
the  opening,  and  has  already  become  adherent,  Dieffenbach  recommends  that  tJiei| 
edges  should  be  inflamed,  by  frequently  touching  with  tinci.  lyttoc,  and  tliat  the  menr*  i.  ‘ 
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•rane  of  tlie  bladder  should  be  drawn  with  a fine  hook  into  the  opening.  If  at  last  it 
uite  to  the  edge,  its  surface  should  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  to  render  it  more 

ough  aud  hard.  . „ 

There  is  still  to  be  mentioned  Vidal’s  proposal  of,  in  complete  destruction  of  the 
agina  aud  wall  of  the  bladder,  bringing  together  the  labia,  having  first  pared  them  ; 
fter  which  care  must  be  taken,  by  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter,  and,  in  men- 
truation,  by  injection,  for  clearing  the  urine  and  blood  from  the  vagina.  To  the  same 
urpose  is  Houner’s  proposal  (a)  of  drawing  down  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  and  so 
■>  fasten  its  front  that  it  may  supply  the  loss  of  the  bladder  or  its  neck. 

[ Among  the  various  plans  of  treating  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  may  be  mentioned  that 
f introducing  a small  Indian  rubber  bag  into  the  bladder  proposed  by  Dr.  Keith  of 
iberdeen  (6),  in  consequenceof  the  following  very  remarkable  case  which  came  under 
is  care. 

Case. — J.  S.,  aged  thirty  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  com- 
laining  of  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  constant  distillation  of 
riue  from  the  vagina.  She  was  delivered  in  1831  by  the  forceps,  and  fourteen  days 
fterwards  the  urine  came  away  through  an  artificial  opening  in  the  vagina.  This  con- 
nued  for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  she  plugged  the  opening  with  a pint-bottle  cork, 
ud  for  a time  succeeded,  and  she  enjoyed  comparative  comfort  till  the  cork  slipped  into 
le  bladder,  aud  was  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  stone.  For  a time  the  urine 
owed  again  through  the  fistulous  opening,  but  as  the  spmptoms  of  stone  became  aggra- 
ited  she  regained  the  power  of  retaining  her  water,  and  this  so  entirely  before  the 
lose  of  the  year  that  she  then  passed  the  whole  of  her  urine  by  the  urethra.  The  irri- 
itiou  of  tlie  stone,  however,  became  so  intolerable  that  it  was  resolved  to  crush  it  by 
le  screw  lithotrite.  The  fistulous  opening  was  then  large  enough  to  admit  a No.  16- 
atheter,  having  once  been  large  enough  to  admit  a pint-bottle  cork;  When  the  stone 
nd  cork  had  been  crushed,  and  the  particles  evacuated  the  urine  again  passed  freely 
irough  the  fistulous  opening,  which,  however,  had  become  sufficiently  small  to  allow  a 
utton-headed  cautery  at  a white  heat  to  be  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  touch  at  once  the 
dge  all  around.  This  was  repeated  in  six  days,  again  in  sixteen  days,  and  lastly  in 
venty-two  days,  after  which  she  continued  quite  cured.  “ Several  points  of  interest 
ttach  to  this  case,”  says  Keith  ; ''first.  It  afibrds  convincing  evidence,  from  the  effect 
reduced  on  the  fistula  by  the  presence  of  her  calculus  that  were  a foreign  body  of  a 
mooth  and  uuirritating  character,  of  sufficient  weight,  introduced  into  the  bladder 

cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  the  body  would  act  as  a bullet  valve,  and  not[only  keep 
le  patient  dry,  but  actually  favour  the  contraction  of  the  false  opening.  After  seven 
ears,  in  the  above  case,  the  opening  admitted  a pint-cork,  with  so  much  ease  that  it 
ipped  through  but  after  a foreign  body  was  lodged  in  the  bladder,  nine  months  sufficed 
) reduce  the  opening  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  previous  size,  and  it  could  only  have 
een  during  the  latter  six  months  of  that  period  that  the  cork  could  have  acquired 
ensity  and  weight  enough  to  operate  as  a valve-plug.  I would  suggest  a small  thin 
ulb  or  bag  of  Indian.rubber  filled  with  mercury.  Should  incrustation  happen  in  the 
rogress  of  the  cure,  a squeeze  with  a screw-lithotrite,  or  percussor,  or  a long  cesophagits- 
>rceps  would  throw  it  off,  and  at  last  when  the  opening  had  contracted  to  such  a size 
3 to  admit  of  its  ready  cure  by  the  cautery,  the  thin  bag  could  be  easily  burst  or  punc- 
ired,  and  then  withdrawn  by  the  urethra.  Secondly,  If  asked  why  I deprived  myself 
f the  bullet-valve,  while  cauterizing  in  the  above  case  ? I reply,  that  the  constant 
Taining  kept  up  by  the  rough  stone,  arising  from  the  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous 
icmbrane  of  the  bladder,  kindled  and  kept  up  by  its  presence,  obliged  me  to  remove 
source  of  irritation,  sufficient  to  defeat,  in  more  ways  than  one,  any  effort  of  mature 
dhesion.  Thirdly,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
iside  the  vagina  occasions  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  pain,  and  this  observation  I 
ave  had  repeatedly  corroborated.  The  heat  of  the  reflected  rays  may  be  felt ; but  I 
ave  never  found  patients  say  that  they  really  felt  pain.  Fourthly,  It  is  advised  by  high 
uthority  to  allow  long  intervals  between  each  application  of  the  cautery,  that  time  may 
e afforded  for  the  eonsequent  contraction  of  the  parts  : the  advice  is  judicious  ; but  it 
pplies  chiefly  to  cases  where  the  orifice  is  large,  aud  where  there  is  much  to  accom- 
lish  in  the  way  of  closing  in.  My  bullet-valve  will,  in  future,  aid  the  process  much 
1 such  cases ; but  I beg  to  remark  that  where  we  have  a fistulous  opening  of  the  size  of 
female  eatheter,  for  instance,  and  where,  as  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  cases,  we 

(a)  American  Journal,  1839.  No.  7. 

(6)  UemMks  on  the  Treatment  of  Vesico-vaginal  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  12 ; also  in 

tstula;  in  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Hhaitiiwaite’s  lletrospect,  vol.  ix.  p.  164. 
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are  able  at  once  to  make  the  edges  approximate,  then  I would  urgently  advise  the 
frequent  use  of  the  liot  iron,  so  as  to  keep  up  a raw  edge,  as  well  as  a complete  closuit, 
thereby  to  ensure  adhesion  and  complete  obliteration  at  once.”  (p.  13.)  ^ ' 


[RECTO-VAGINAL  FISTULA. 

981.*  Still  more  serious  and  distres.sing  to  the  patient  tlian  the  vesico.' 
vaginal,  is  the  Recto-vaginal  Fistula,  (Fistula  reclo-vaginalis,)  in  which^ 
the  stools  incontinently  passing  from  the  rectum,  through  an  unnatural 
passage  in  the  vagina,  convert  it  into  a cloaca,  from  whence  they  coo- 
timially  escape  by  the  vulva.  When  from  the  discharge  of  stool  by  this 
aperture,  it  is  suspected  that  a fistula  exists  between  the  rectum  and  vagina 
its  situation  and  extent  may  be  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  a blunt  gorget  into  the  vagina; 
but  if  the  fistula  be  very  high  up,  a sound  must  be  introduced  in.stead  of 
tlie  finger  ; in  the  latter  case,  however,  Duparcque  prefers  the  speculum 
vagincB,  as  by  it,  every  part,  even  the  most  minute  fold  of  the  vagina,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined.  He  also  observes,  that  “ injections  are  not  to 
be  despised,  as  they  point  out  in  the  fistula,  indications  which  cannot  be 
so  exactly  determined  by  any  other  means.  Thus  the  injection,  which 
does  not  return  by  the  vagina  in  stercoral  fistula,  otherwise  very  evident, 
shows  that  it  is  neither  with  the  rectum,  nor  with  the  large  intestines  tliat 
there  is  a communication,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  small  intestines,  'fhe 
nature  of  the  matter  escaping  from  the  fistula,  furuislies  also  a sign  more 
or  less  positive  of  the  region  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. Thus  the  matter  is  liquid  aud  yellowish  from  the  small  intes- 
tines ; thicker  and  containing  portions  of  formed  motions  when  the  fistula 
is  in  the  large  bowels,  and  more  especially  when  in  the  rectum.  * • • 
If  the  gas  formed  in  the  small  intestines  differ  materially  from  that  in  the 
large,  it  may  also  afford  some  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  fistula  ; the  patient 
should  therefore  be  put  in  a bath,  and  the  gas  collected  and  analysed” 
(p.  315.)  “ The  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure  which  exists  in  accidental 

openings,  is  especially  remarkable  in  tearings  of  the  vagina.  As  the 
neighbouring  parts  converge  concentrically  towards  the  solution,  so  doa 
it  diminish,  narrow,  and  at  last  the  opening  entirely  disappears.  The 
development  of  the  cellular  granulations,  which  is  a sort  of  lengthening^of 
the  tissue,  contributes  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  especially  to  form  the  scar. 
Thus  fistulous  openings,  of  which  the  size  is  so  great  as  to  do  away  with 
all  hope  of  occlusion,  are  notwithstanding,  more  or  less  immediately  closed, 
either  spontaneously  after  all  treatment  has  been  given  up  as  unavaihng, 
or  when  it  has  been  perhaps  more  injurious  than  beneficial.”  (p.  327.) 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Ddpakcque,  in  wliich 
there  was  one  aperture  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  an  inch  and  a lialf 
above  the  anus,  through  which  the  finger  readily  passed  ; and  a second 
between  the  vagina  and  urethra,  about  an  inch  from  the  orifice  of  the 
latter,  of  an  oblong  shape,  from  seven  to  eight  lines  long  and  two  wide. 
In  four  months  from  the  delivery,  the  apertures  had  diminished  to  lialf  the 
size  they  were  of,  at  the  preceding  month,  when  first  examined ; and  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  “ nothing  escaped  into  the  vagina,  and  there  was 
merely  a slight  depression  indicating  the  scar  of  the  wounds.”  (p.  331-) 
The  only  treatment  in  this  case  was  great  cleanliness,  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  quiet,  and  generous  living. 

Dufaiicque  observes,  that  “ the  passage  of  the  fiEculeut  matter  o' ft 
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^ these  accidental  fistulas,  does  not  actually  prevent  their  healing,  but 
t because  the  parts  on  which  they  are  found  are  not  favourably  disposed  to 
t stretch  by  their  distension,  or  displacement,  to  the  concentric  closing  of  the 
I opening.  Thus  tlie  use  of  sounds,  pessaries,  and  obturators,  produce  no 
:•  satisfactory  results;  but  on  the  contraiy,  by  keeping  the  walls  of  the 
i fistulous  organs  asunder,  they  prevent  the  narrowing  of  the  opening. 
|(  (p.  331.)  The  passage  of  the  stools  over  the  fistula,  is  rather  advantageous 
I than  detrimental  to  the  scai’ring'.  In  reality,  their  continual  contact  with 
I the  edges  of  the  opening,  excites  an  inflammation  which  prevents  their 
|F  scarring  simply  of  themselves  ; it  causes  the  development  of  cellular  granu- 
lations necessary  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  produce  consecutive  union.  * * * 

I But  I repeat,  the  principal  and  most  important  indication  consists  in  putting 
I the  perforated  parts  in  a condition  most  suitable  for  the  approximation  of 
I the  edges  of  the  opening.”  (p.  132-33.) 

Tlie  principle  here  recommended  was,  however,  carried  out  much  more 
I correctly  in  an  operation  for  recto-vaginal  fistula,  first  proposed  and  per- 
il formed  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Copeland,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
p that  he  has  not  given  to  the  public  any  account  of  it ; for  though  he  is 
|i  well  known  as  having  been  the  original  proposer,  yet  there  have  been  only 
:a  few  scattered  notices  of  this  operation  in  the  works  of  other  writers  (a). 
IHe  has,  however,  kindly  informed  me,  that  his  first  operation  was  for  a 
j recto- vaginal  fistula  consequent  on  delivery,  and  that  it  consisted  in  divi- 
»sion  of  the  whole  m.  sphincter  ani,  on  one  side  of  the  anus,  so  as  to  pro- 
1 duce  incontinence  of  the  stools,  and  quite  away  from  the  fistulous  opening. 
'The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  being  de- 
sstroyed,  the  parts  surrounding  the  fistula  were  no  longer  acted  upon  by  it, 
land  the  tendency  of  the  fistulous  opening  to  concentric  contraction  being 
mot  opposed,  it  gradually  drew  together  till  it  had  completely  closed, 
’whilst  the  divided  sphincter  uniting  more  slowly,  at  last  recovered  the 
q power  of  retaining  the  motions,  and  thus  a perfect  cure  was  effected.  He 
Ifurtlier  informs  me,  that  he  has  operated  successfully  five  or  six  times, 
1,1  cutting  one  or  other  side  of  the  anus,  as  might  be  convenient,  but  never 
i dividing  forwards  towards  the  vagina,  nor  cutting  through  the  fistula  and 
^perbuBum,  as  the  result  would  inevitably  be  permanent  incapability  of 
8 retaining  the  stools. — j.  f.  s.] 

Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned  on  Vesico-vaginal  and  Recto-vaginal  Fistula, 
4 there  may  be  also  compared 

j Dieffenbach  ; in  Med.  Vereinszeitung  fiir  Preussen.  1836,  June, 
j JoBERT ; in  Gazette  Medicale.  1836,  March. 

Kilian,  Die  rein  chirurgischen  Operationen  des  Geburtshelfers.  Bonn,  183.5. 

; Duparcque,  Histoire  Complilte  des  Ruptures  et  Dechirures  de  I’Uterus,  du  Vagine 
I et  du  Perinee.  Paris,  1836.  8vo. 

Bendz,  H.  Ch.,  De  Fistula  Urethrae  et  Vesico-vaginali.  Hafnia;,  1836;  with  two 
\ plates. 

Zeis,  Handbuch  der  plastichen  Chirurgie.  Berlin,  1818. 

Jakger;  in  Handworterbuche  der  Chirurgie,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

Michon,  L.,  Des  Operations  que  ne'cessitent  les  Fistules  vaginales.  Paris,  1841. 

Le  Roy  d’Etiolles  ; in  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1842,  September. 


(«)  Mayo  IIebbebt,  Observations  on  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  tlie  Rectum.  London,  1833.  8vo 
1 p.  23. 
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OF  PARTS. 

A.— OF  DISLOCATIONS. 


F1B8T  Chapter.— OF  DISLOCATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

Duverney,  G.  J.,  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Os.  Paris,  1751,  vol.  ii. 

Pott,  P.,  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  373.  Edit.  1783. 

Kirkland,  Thos.,  M.D.,  Observations  on  Mr.  Pott’s  general  Remarks  on  Frac- 
tures. London,  1770.  8vo.  Also  an  Appendix  to  the  former  concerning  the  cure  of 
Compound  Fractures.  London,  1771.  8vo. 

Aitken,  John,  M.D.,  Essay  on  Fractures  and  Luxations.  London,  1790.  8vo. 

Bottcher,  J.  F.,  Abhandlung  von  den  Krankheiten  der  Knochen.  Berlin,  1790, 
vol.  ii. 

Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  vol.  iv. 

Bernstein,  Ueber  Verrenkungen  imd  Beinbriiche.  Jena,  1819.  8vo. 

Cooper,  Astley,  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures  in  the  Joints.  London»i 
1822.  4to. 

Caspari,  K.,  Anatomisch-chirurgische  Darstellung  der  Verrenkungen,  nebst  einem 
Auhange  iiber  die  complicirten  Verrenkungen.  Leipzig,  1821.  8vo. 

Cunningham,  J.  M.,  Synoptical  Chart  of  the  various  Dislocations  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subjected,  comprising  their  diagnostic  symptoms  and  modes  of  reduc- 
tion. London,  1827.  fol. 

Richter,  A.  L.,  Theoretisch-praktisches  Handbuch  der  Lehre,  von  den  Briichen 
imd  VeiTcnkungen  der  Knocken.  Berlin,  1828.  8vo. ; with  40  folio  plates. 

Hager,  Die  Verrenkungen  uud  die  Verkriimmungen.  Wien,  1836. 

982.  A Dislocation  (^Luxatio,  Exarthrema,  Lat. ; Verrenkung,  Germ. ; 
Luxation,  Fr.)  is  the  slipping  of  a movable  bone  from  its  natural  articular 
connexion  ; and  is  distinguished  from  the  separation  of  bones  immovably 
connected  with  each  other  {^Diastasis.') 

983.  The  dislocation  is  either  complete  {Ltixatio  completa)  when  the 
corresponding  joint-surfaces  not  at  all  touch,  or  incomplete,  (^Luxatio  in- 
completa,  Subluxatio,)  when  they  are  not  entirely  separated  from  each 
other,  with  which  last  must  be  reckoned  Wrenching  or  Distortion,  {^Dis- 
tortio,  Lat. ; Verstauchung,  Verdrehung,  Germ.  ; Etitorse,  Fr.,)  in  which 
the  joint-surfaces  are  partially  separated,  but  their  natural  condition  is 
again  restored  by  the  strength  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  (1).  Dis- 
locations are  further  divided  into  simple,  (^Luxationes  simplices,)  when 
unaccompanied  by  peculiar  symptoms,  and  compound  {Luxationes  com- 
plicatce,)  which  are  attended  with  wounds,  bruises,  fractured  bones,  severe 
inflammation,  suppuration  and  other  dangerous  symptoms ; into  recent 
(Luxationes  recentes)  and  old  {Luxationes  inveteratce)  ; into  primary, 
(^Luxationes  primitivce^  when  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone  remains  on 
the  spot  whereon  it  had  been  first  thrown,  and  secondary,  {Luxationet- 
consecutiva;,)  when  it  is  dragged  up  to  some  other  position  by  the  muscles ; 
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f into  congenital,  (^Luxatio?ies  congenitcB^  and  acquired  (JLdUxationes  ac- 
a qiiisitce.) 

1 (1)  Distortion  has  various  degrees,  according  as  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  synovial  mem- 

u braiies,  the  vessels  and  nerves  severally,  or  altogether,  are  severely  stretched  or  torn 
r,  through:— 1st  degree.  Slight  pain  and  gradual  swelling  of  the  soft  parts;  2nd  degree. 
Sudden  and  severe  pain,  swelling,  and  eftusion  of  blood ; and  therewith,  in  3rd  degree 
■X  Unnatural  motion  of  the  joint  in  all  directions. 

'(  984.  Tlie  diag?iosis  of  dislocations  depends  on  the  disturbed  function 

|j  of  the  dislocated  limb,  and  on  the  appearances  produced  by  the  bone  when 
ji  removed  out  of  its  socket.  The  most  remarkable  signs  are,  entire  or 
partial  loss  of  motion  of  the  limb,  with  altered  form  and  position ; it  may 
(t  be  shortened  or  lengtliened  according  as  the  liead  of  the  bone  is  displaced 
j in  this  or  that  direction,  or  it  may  be  distorted,  which  depends  on  the 
fi  contraction  of  the  muscles,  that,  by  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
: are  most  commonly  torn  and  extended,  hence  rotation  of  the  limb  occurs 
t on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dislocated  ; 
j tlie  natural  form  of  the  joint  is  changed,  the  socket  is  empty,  and  the  dis- 
ci located  head  forms  an  unnatural  projection  ; the  limb  is  fixed  in  its  position 
t;  by  the  stretched  muscles,  and  can  only  with  the  greatest  pain  be  moved, 
I and  often  not  at  all.  To  these  symptoms  are  added  severe  inflammation, 
I pain,  swelling,  and  effusion  of  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint, 
a [The  determination  of  the  dislocation  is  therefore  more  or  less  difficult, 
K according  to  the  superficial  or  deep  situation  of  the  joint,  according  to  the 
® nature  of  the  dislocation  and  the  degree  of  the  accompanying  swelling. 
i ‘A  more  remote  effect  of  dislocation  is  a kind  of  crackling  which  depends 
t;  on  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  into  the  joint  and  into  the  mucous  bags, 
J and  may  easily  mislead  to  the  presumption  of  fracture. 

?[The  limb  is  not  always  at  once  immovably  fixed  after  dislocation,  even  when  at  the 
hip-joint.  I had  a case  of  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch  several  years  since,  and 
|S'When  I saw  the  man  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  accident,  there  was  so  considerable 
X motion  of  the  thigh,  which  could  be  bent  quite  up  to  the  belly,  that  I doubted  the  nature 
i of  the  accident.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  the  limb  could  not  be  bent  upon 
the  belly,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  dislocation  being  present,  I made  use  of  the  neces- 
isary  means  and  replaced  the  bone.  I have  also  seen  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

Sometimes  if  a patient  be  not  seen  for  some  hours  after  a dislocation,  it  is  impossible 
f to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  accident,  on  account  of  the  great  swelling.  The  Surgeon 
4 khould  therefore  be  especially  cautious  to  make  further  examination  on  the  subsidence 
If  of  the  swelling,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  suffer  from  his  negligence. — J.  F.  S.] 

I 985.  The  occasional  causes  of  dislocation  are  external  violence  or  vio- 
I lent  contraction  of  muscles:  The  former  either  acts  directly  on  the  joint 

I’  or  on  the  end  of  the  bone  opposite,  in  which  case  the  dislocation  is  effected 
more  easily  ; and  generally  the  bone  is  obliquely  situated  in  reference 
to  its  socket,  at  the  moment  when  the  external  violence  acts.  Dislocation 

I specially  occurs  the  more  readily,  as  the  parts  about  the  joint  and  the 
mascles  are  lax  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  not  confined  (1).  For  the  latter 
reason  dislocation  of  the  upper  arm  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  thigh  ; 
ind  dislocations  of  the  hinge  joints  and  of  such  as  have  broad  opposing 
surfaces  to  their  bones,  in  which  the  motion  is  restricted,  are  mostly 
ncomplete.  Old  persons  are  more  rarely  subject  to  dislocation,  because 
II  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  brittle  and  easily  break  ; young  persons  also 
I ire  rarely  subject  to  dislocation,  because  their  epijohyses  easily  break  (2)  ; 

' in  persons  of  middle  age  dislocation  is  most  common  (3). 

[(1)  Dislocations  sometimes  happen  by  mere  muscular  exertion,  some  accidental  dis- 
oosition  of  the  bone  occurring,  by  which  the  ordinary  antagonism  of  the  muscles  is 
I disturbed,  and  the  efforts  of  one  set  become  too  great  for  the  other.  It  is  in  this  way 
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that  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  produced,  most  commonly  in  yawning  ; the  jaw  i» 
excessively  depressed,  tlie  temporal  muscle  is  so  twisted  over  the  pulley  tliat  it  has  little 
power,  and  then  the  external  jiterygoirl  muscles  pull  the  necks  of  the  jaw  forward,  and 
throw  the  condyles  on  the  articular  eminences.  Lawrence  (a)  mentions  a dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  having  occurred  from  muscular  action,  the  patient  “ had  been  sitting 
up  in  bed  to  take  a dose  of  medicine,  when  stretching  out  the  arm  to  take  hold  of  the 
cup,  without  making  any  exertion,  or  taking  up  any  particular  weight,  the  humerut 
became  dislocated.  Now  although  the  bone  came  out  so  easily,  yet  it  did  not  go  Ijack 
into  its  proper  situation  witli  facility  ; for  it  required  a pretty  strong  pull  to  return  it” 
(p.477.) 

Dislocations  may  also  result  from  the  laxity  of  the  ligamentous  capsules  of  jointc 
Astley  Cooper  mentions  one  of  a dancing-girl  capable  of  throwing  the  knee-cap  from 
the  articular  surfaces  flat  upon  the  side  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  thigh- bone,  in  whom 
this  had  been  produced  by  violent  exertion  when  a child,  (p.  11.)  And  another  case 
in  which  a young  lad  had  had,  whilst  on  board  ship,  his  foot  placed  on  a small  projec- 
tion on  deck  and  his  arm  lashed  tightly  towards  the  ship’s  yard,  and  so  kept  for  an 
hour,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  had  the  power  of  readily  throwing  his  arm  out  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  merely  by  raising  it  to  his  head  ; but  it  was  reduced  by  very  slight 
e.xtension.  (p.  13.)  He  also  gives  another  case,  on  the  authority  of  Brindley,  in  which 
a man  of  fifty  years  had  a dislocation  of  the  thigh  which  he  was  capable  of  producing 
and  reducing  at  pleasure. 

(2)  My  friend,  the  younger  Travers,  has  informed  me  that  he  had  in  February 
1843,  a case  of  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  in  a boy  of  five  years  old,  wlio, 
whilst  at  play  in  a paved  yard,  slipped  down  and  was  unable  to  rise.  He  could  neitlier 
walk  nor  maintain  the  erect  posture.  All  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  were  present; 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  resting  upon  or  next  to  the  margin  of  the  ischiatic  opening, 
not  having  as  yet  sunk  into  the  cavity  of  the  notch,  which  Travers  considers,  is  always 
a secondary  result  of  this  accident.  There  was  some  mobility  of  the  limb.  The  hc4d 
of  the  bone  was  almost  immediately  reduced,  by  confining  the  pelvis  with  a strap  upon 
a firm  deal  table,  turning  the  child  upon  his  sound  (the  left)  side  and  making  the  usual 
extension,  with  slight  rotation  outwards  and  raising  the  knee.  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  accidental  dislocation  with  which  I am  acquainted.—  J.  f.  s. 

(3)  Malgaigne  has  made  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  frequency  of  dislocation  in 
the  different  joints,  and  from  this  it  appears,  that  of  491  cases  there  were  of — 
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And  also  that  from  the  age  of  two  to  fifteen  years,  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  occurred 
only  once  out  of  four  dislocations,  but  after  sixty  years  about  once  out  of  one  and  a 
half  (6)]. 

986.  In  every  complete  dislocation,  the  capsular  and  other  ligaments, 
as  also  frequently  the  tendons  and  muscles  surrounding  the  joint  are  torn ; 
only  in  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  large  collections  of 
sy?iovia,  is  dislocation  without  tearing  possible.  If  the  head  of  the  bone 
be  soon  returned  to  its  natural  position,  in  general  there  are  iiot  any 
decided  symptoms  ; but  if  it  remain  any  length  of  time  out,  of  the  joint,  it 
acts  as  a foreign  body  on  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  socket  is  gradually 
filled  up.  If  it  be  in  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue,  it  so  compresses  and 
thickens  it,  that  it,  as  it  were,  forms  a capsule  around  the  head  of  the 
bone,  whilst  the  torn  ligaments  are  still  attached  to  the  surrounding  jmrts; 
the  muscles  lose  by  pressure,  their  structure,  their  power  of  contraction, 
and  becomes  almost  fibrous.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  lie  upon  a bone,  it 
forms  a hollow  in  it,  around  the  edge  of  which  bony  growths  take  place, 
by  which  the  head  is  more  or  less  perfectly  inclosed.  In  .such  old  dislo- 
cations the  motions  of  the  joint  are  always  more  or  less  interfered  with, 
the  nourishment  of  the  joint  suffers,  it  wastes,  and  the  muscles  become  lax. 

(a)  Luctiires  in  Uncet,  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  W Oaxette  Mcdicalc. 
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987.  The  prognosis  of  dislocation  depends  on  its  complication,  seat 
duration  and  cause.  Simple  dislocation  may  usually,  by  early  assistance, 
be  reduced,  and  in  general  is  not  dangerous  ; compound  dislocation  is, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  accompanied  with  very  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  and  tearing  of  the  soft 
parts,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  like,  it  is  often 
as  necessary,  as  in  compound  fracture  of  bones,  to  determine  at  once  on 
tlie  necessity  for  amputation,  or  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  limb.  Dis- 
locations in  ball-  and  socket-joints  are  commonly  less  dangerous  than  in 
hinge-joints,  although  they  are  more  difficult  to  reduce.  In  joints  sur- 
rounded with  strong  muscles  and  ligaments,  severe  symptoms  mostly  occur. 

The  earlier  the  reduction  of  a dislocation  is  attempted,  the  more  easily 
is  it  effected  (1)  ; this,  however,  must  often  be  delayed,  on  account  of  the 
already  existing  great  inflammation  and  swelling,  though  not  too  long,  as 
tlie  dislocated  bone  is  always  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of 
these  symptoms  (2).  In  dislocations  depending  on  palsy  of  the  muscles  and 
axity  of  the  ligaments,  the  reduction  is  easy,  but  its  recurrence  on  the 
slightest  violence  is  to  be  feared.  In  powerful  or  in  old  persons  the  re- 
tduction  is  more  difficult  than  in  young  and  weakly  persons.  From  pres- 
sure of  the  head  of  the  bone  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  severe  symptoms 
ften  occur  ; there  may  be  either  partial  or  complete  palsy,  or  stiffness  of 
the  joint,  and  anchylosis  may  remain  as  consequence  of  inflammation. 

[(1)  My  friend,  Liston,  tells  me,  that  he  once  reduced,  without  assistance,  a dislo- 
t cation  on  the  hack  of  the  hip-bone,  two  or  three  minutes  after  it  had  occurred,  by  the 
person  having  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  simply  by  putting  his  hand  on  the  pelvis 
and  pulling  and  rotating  the  thigh  with  the  other.  This  is  probably  an  unexampled 
:case,  but  it  proves,  that  the  earlier  the  reduction  is  attempted  the  less  power  have  the 
muscles  to  offer  resistance. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  delay  in  the  reduction  of  dislocation  on  account  of  the  accom- 
panying inflammation  must  be  extremely  rare,  unless  violent  and  unwarrantable  efforts 
ihave  been  previously  made  without  success.  One  such  instance  I have  known,  in  which 
Kuppuration  of  the  shoulder-joint  ensued  and  the  patient  died,  without  the  dislocation 
■being  reduced.  But  as  a general  rule,  dislocations  should  be  always  reduced,  and  with 
the  employment  of  moderate  force  there  is  little  if  any  attendant  danger. — J.  F.  S.] 

988.  The  cure  of  dislocation  requires,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  bone,  the  fixing  it  in  its  socket,  and  the  removal  of  the  symptoms. 

989.  The  reduction  of  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket 
(Repositio,  Lat. ; Einrichtung,  Germ. ; Reduction,  Fr.)  is  to  be  attempted 
'by  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  by  pressure  on  the  head  of  the 
bone  itself,  which  thrusts  it  into  its  socket. 

iThe  object  of  the  extension  and  counter-extension  is  to  counteract  and 
lengthen  the  contracted  muscles  ; therefore  many  recommend  that  the 
extension  and  counter-extension  should  not  be  made  at  the  extremities  of 
‘the  dislocated  bones,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  circular  compression  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  by  which  they  may  be  excited  to  more  violent  con- 
traction. This  notion,  however,  is  rejected  by  Callisen,  A.  Cooper, 
and  other  Surgeons.  In  certain  dislocations,  for  instance  those  of  the 
elbow-joint,  the  extension  and  counter-extension  can  only  be  effected  on 
ithe  dislocated  bones  themselves.  The  extension  must  always  be  made  in 
ithe  .same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  liead  of  the  bone  was  displaced, 
and  with  gradually  increasing  force,  so  as  to  tire  the  muscles  ; the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb  must  specially  be  such  as  renders  the  muscles  as  lax  as 
possible  (a). 


(a)  Lodeii's  Journal,  vof.  iii.  pi,  lx.  f.  i. 
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VoELCiCKR  (a)  effects  tlie  same  by  pressure  of  the  air  according  to  Webkr’s  experi- 
ments. (Compare  par.  2.34.)  . 

990.  Extension  and  counter-extension  are  performed  either  merely  with 
the  hands,  or  by  assistants  witli  twisted  clotlis,  properly  applied  upon  the  ■ 
limb,  above  and  below  the  dislocation,  or  with  proper  machines,  among 
whicli  the  pulleys  and  Schneider’s  extending  apparatus  are  the  l)est 
If  the  head  of  the  bone  become  more  movable  by  gradual  extension,  and 
approach  the  socket,  it  often  slips  in  of  its  own  accord,  and  with  a distinct  • 
noise ; or  it  must  be  drawn  towards  the  socket  witli  the  hands,  or  with  . 
cloths,  in  doing  which  the  limb  is  brought  into  a position  contrary  to  that  of  f 
the  dislocation.  It  must,  however,  be  liere  remembered,  that  the  parts  of  !' 
the  joint  be  not  injured  by  too  violent  motion,  when  the  extension  is  not  ■ 
sufficiently  made.  The  perfect  reduction  is  indicated  by  the  natural  form  . 
and  direction  of  the  limb,  the  cessation  of  pain,  and  the  freedom  of  motion. 

[Dislocations  which  have  existed  for  some  time,  although  they  may  not  be  reduced 
by  ordinary  extension  for  an  hour  or  two,  may  sometimes  be  reduced  simply  by  tirii^  . 
the  opposing  muscles,  by  attaching  a trifling  weight  for  some  hours.  The  younger  • 
Cline  in  this  way  succeeded  in  reducing  a dislocation  of  the  shoulder  which  had  l>een 
out  for  several  weeks  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  the  common  method,  by  fixing  the  ■ 
shoulder  and  suspending  a brick,  attached  to  the  hand,  over  the  end  of  the  bed.  On  i 
visiting  the  patient  next  day,  the  bone  had  returned  to  the  socket. 

In  making  extension,  caution  must  be  employed,  and  no  more  violence  used  than  : 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  ought  the  Surgeon  to  handle  the  displaced  bone  too  roughly, 
as  unfortunately  is  much  more  frequently  done  than  should  be.  I have  known  a disl^  - 
cated  bone  broken  by  coarse  and  unjustifiable  attempts  at  its  reduction,  and  cases  are  • 
mentioned  in  which  an  artery  has  been  torn  through,  all  the  soft  parts  lacerated,  and 
palsy  of  the  limb  produced.  And  even  when  the  extension  has  been  very  long  conti- 
nued, without  great  violence,  but  in  a broken  constitution,  1 have  seen  abscess  in  the 
joint  and  hectic  fever  destroy  the  patient.  Caution,  therefore,  in  making  and  conti- 
nuing the  extension  is  most  important. — J.  F.  S.] 

991.  The  obstacles  which  render  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  are,  great  inflammation  and  swelling,  too  small  opening  ; 
in  the  cajisule,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  joint,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  ■- 
dislocation.  In  the  former  case  suitable  extension  cannot  be  employed 
without  occasioning  dangerous  symptoms ; the  inflammation,  as  in  fractured 
bones,  (par.  587,)  must  be  first  got  rid  of  by  general  and  local  antiphlogistic  rf 
treatment  before  proceeding  to  reduction. 

A too  small  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament,  is  mentioned  by  many 
as  hindering  the  reduction,  and  it  is  advised  that  by  moving  the  limb 
in  different  directions,  the  cleft  in  the  ligament  should  be  increased  (i). 
A.  Cooper,  however,  entirely  opposes  this  proposition,  and  believes  only  > 
that  some  of  the  untorn  ligaments  prevent  the  reduction. 

The  form  of  the  joint  may  render  the  reduction  difficult  when  the  edge 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  pushed  behind  the  edge  of  the  socket,  as,  for  ’ 
instance,  at  the  hip-  and  shoulder-joint. 

Old  dislocations  always  require  previous  blood-letting,  baths,  movement  ' 
of  the  limb  in  various  direction,  a considerable  and  continued  extension. 
Dislocations  of  ball-  and  socket-joints  often  after  a month  are  unreducible ; 
reduction  has,  however,  been  effected  by  great  force  after  four  and  even  six  ' 
months.  In  hinge  joints,  after  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  reduction  is  oftw 
no  longer  possible.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  on  this  point,  that  in 
old  dislocations,  if  a very  violent  extension  be  employed,  except  in  veiy 

(a)  Worin  licgt  <ler  Gninrt  der  gerlngen  Bcwe-  (i)  Callisen,  SystcmaChirurg.  hodicm.  vol- ii- 

glichki'it  iind  der  scliweren  Kinriclitung  dcr  lux-  p.  6SI. 
irten  Uliedcr;  in  llamb.  Zeits.,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
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onmciatecl,  flabby,  and  old  persons,  the  consequences  of  the  extension  are 
more  severe  than  the  advantage  of  the  reduction.  In  young  muscular  per- 
sons, tliree  months  may  be  considered  as  the  longest  space  of  time,  at  whicli 
the  retluction  of  a dislocation  should  be  attempted.  If  the  patient  be  urgent 
for  an  attempt  at  reduction,  he  must  be  made  aware  of  the  circumstances 
alreadv  mentioned,  and  the  attempt  must  be  made  with  caution,  so  that 
tlie  muscles  and  nerves  be  not  damaged.  In  old  dislocations,  a threefold 
obstruction  may  render  it  impossible  : — 1,  union  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
witli  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  even  after  death,  when  the  muscles 
are  cut  through,  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  returned  ; 2,  the  socket 
may  be  filled  up,  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  bone,  even  though  reduced, 
cannot  remain  in  its  place ; 3,  if  a new  socket  be  formed  in  the  bone 
upon  which  tlie  head  lies,  so  that  without  fracture  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  (A.  Cooper.)  (a). 

[The  length  of  time  after  the  accident,  at  which  a bone  may  be  reduced,  varies  con- 
siderably, and  depends  on  the  form  of  the  joint  and  the  patient’s  muscular  power.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  they  may  sometimes  be  reduced  at  a longer  period 
than  two  or  three  months,  and  that  it  is  right  to  make  the  attempt,  but  the  Surgeon 
should  be  pressed  to  the  trial  rather  than  press  the  patient.  Of  course  the  more  simple 
the  form  of  the  joint,  and  the  more  shallow  the  socket,  the  easier  is  the  reduction,  hence 
ball-  and  socket-joints  are  more  readily  replaced  than  hinge-joints,  and  the  shoulder 
than  the  hip.  Professor  Sbiith,  of  New  Haven,  U.S.,  reduced  one  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  at  seven  months,  and  another  at  ten  and  a half  months.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent statistical  account  (6)  of  the  practice  of  Ddpuytren  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  in 
which  the  twenty-three  cases  successfully  treated  by  him  varied  from  between  fifteen 
and  eighty-two  after  the  accident.  Breschet  (c)  mentions  a reduction  of  dislocated  hip 
at  seventy-eight  days,  and  three  of  the  shoulder  at  the  eighty-second,  ninetieth  and 
ninety-eighth  day  respectively ; and  in  the  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie 
ide  Paris,  vol.  v.  p.  529,  is  related  a dislocation  of  the  hip  reduced  after  two  years. 
— J.  F.  S.J 


992.  As  the  muscles  mostly  render  difficult  the  reduction  of  dislocation, 
in  many  cases  it  can  only  be  facilitated  or  rendered  possible  by  diminish- 
ing their  contractile  power.  This  is  effected  by  those  remedies  which 
have  a disposition  to  produce  faintness,  or  even  fainting,  as  a smart  blood- 
letting, (according  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  constitution,)  a warm  bath, 
nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  antimonial  wine,  tobacco  clysters,  drunken- 
ness, perhaps  also  opium  {d),  and  by  frightening  (e),  or  diverting  the 
patient’s  attention. 


993.  After  complete  reduction  the  head  of  the  bone  has  usually  no  par- 
ticular disposition  to  slip  out  again ; this  occurs  only  in  violent  motions 
of  the  joint,  or  when  the  dislocation  depends  on  great  weakness  of  the  liga- 
ments or  muscles.  The  limb  should  be  brought  into  a position,  in  which  the 
muscles  are  relaxed,  and  such  bandages  applied  will  prevent  its  motions, 
and  it  should  be  kept  quiet.  Cold  applications  are  employed  to  prevent  or 
get  rid  of  inflammation.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  passed  by, 
careful  movement  of  the  limb  is  to  be  made,  for  the  prevention  of  stiffness 
of  the  joint,  by  the  long-continued  rest. 

[^metimes  after  the  reduction  has  occupied  much  time,  the  muscles  are  so  completely 
tired  out  and  deprived  of  their  tone,  especially  in  persons  of  lax  fibre,  that  they  will  not 
retain  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  place,  and  consequently  the  mere  weight  of  the  limb 
wi  reproduce  the  dislocation.  For  this  reason,  not  merely  are  bandages  applied 
immediately  after  the  reduction,  but  the  joint  should  be  carefully  examined  without 

digkcit,  veraltote  Luxationen  einzurichten ; in 
' V^v  V 1 ? Paf’S.  1829-  Hamburger  Zeitsclirift,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 

m.nkJl  Luxationen  vom  Stand-  (M  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medicine. 

>«;trachtet.  f cj  Repertofre  Generale . 

eimar,  ly34.— Nkv£rmann,  Uel)er  die  Nothwen-  (d)  Cooper,  A.,  above  cited. 

(e)  Dupvytren  ; in  Ammon’s  I’arallcle,  p.  170. 
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disturbing  tliem,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  to  ascertain  that  the  parts  are  in  their  tl 
proper  place.  I have  known  an  instance  in  which  a dislocated  upper  ann  after  having  J 
been  reduced  and  carefully  bandaged  up,  was  left  undisturbed  for  some  weeks,  and  on  ^ 
the  removal  of  the  bandages  was  found  to  have  slipped  out,  and  could  not  be  reduceilii 
again. — J.  F.  S.] 

994.  Tlie  treatment  in  sprains  is  to  be  the  same  as  for  brui.ses.  Cold  1 
applications  are  to  be  employed,  with  careful  rest  of  the  joint,  freneral  and  ! 
local  blood-letting,  proportionate  to  the  bruising  and  inflammation,  and  .sub-  - 
sequently,  for  the  complete  dispersion  of  tlie  extravasated  fluids,  spirituous  ^ 
and  aromatic  applications  used.  There  often  remains  for  a long  while  •* 
swelling,  weakness  of  the  joint,  and,  in  old  persons,  a crackling  in  the  r 
joint,  which  is  removed  by  volatile  rubbing,  douche  bath,  and  the  like.  i 

[The  two  great  auxiliaries  in  reducing  dislocations,  are  bleeding  and  nauseating  ^ 
doses  of  tartar  emetic.  The  bleeding  should  always  be  made  in  a large  stream  from  ■: 
one  or  both  arms,  according  to  his  apparent  strength,  and  whilst  the  patient  stands  ' 
upright,  till  he  feels  faint,  which  is  best  determined  by  his  bursting  out  into  a cold, 
clammy,  sweat,  and  unless  carefully  noticed  he  drops  on  the  floor  before  the  Surgeoffis  v; 
aware.  Immediately  on  the  faintness  occurring  the  extension  should  be  made,  the  r 
bandages  and  pulleys  having  been  previously  adjusted,  if  thought  necessaiy ; and  it 
should  be  made  steadily  and  not  by  jerks.  Frequently  the  excitement  or  the  pain  n* 
revives  him,  and  it  is  then  advisable  to  give  him  a grain  of  tartar  emetic  every  ten  n. 
minutes,  so  as  to  keep  him  in  a state  of  nausea  till  the  reduction  is  effected.  If  the  r 
dislocation  be  of  long  standing  it  is  well  to  reduee  the  patient’s  strength  by  spare  diet  i- 
and  purging  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  operation ; and  on  the  same  morning 
to  give  him  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  for  some  hours  prior  to  the  extension,  so  ■, 
as  to  put  him  in  the  most  favourable  condition.  And  the  French  Surgeons  are  in  the  ■■ 
habit  of  applying  poultices  and  other  relaxing  applications  to  a dislocated  joint,  for  the  ■■ 
purpose  of  rendering  the  parts  more  yielding  some  days  before  attempts  at  the  reduction 
are  made. — J.  F.  S.] 

995.  Dislocations  accompanied  with  tearing  of  the  soft  parts  covering 
the  joint  and  thrusting  out  of  the  head  of  the  hone,  belong  to  those  rare  « 
but  most  dangerous  cases,  in  which  severe  inflammations,  weakening  sup- 
puration,  slough  and  nervous  symptoms  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  dang^rj 
is  greater  as  the  bruising  and  tearing  of  the  parts  of  tlie  joint  are  more  t' 
severe,  the  older  the  patient,  and  the  more  out  of  condition  his  constitution,  i. 
According  to  these  circumstances  the  necessity  for  amputation,  or  the  t 
possibility  of  preserving  the  limb,  must  be  determined.  Amputation,  liow-  - 
ever,  may  subsequently  become  necessary  from  wasting  suppuration,  from  i. 
sloughing,  and  the  like.  If  the  immediate  removal  of  tlie  limb  be  not  - 
indicated,  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  » 
with  the  least  injury  of  the  parts  of  the  joint ; the  wound  must  be  com-  - 
pletely  closed  with  sticking  plaster ; the  limb  surrounded  with  com-  - 
presses  and  with  Scultetos’s  bandage,  kept  in  proper  position  by  the  : 
application  of  splints,  and  the  patient  must  be  treated  strictly  antiphlogis-- 
tically,  according  to  the  state  of  his  constitution.  The  wound  often  a 
heals  by  quick  union  and  without  any  particular  symptoms.  If  suppura- 
tion  ensue,  the  cure  often  takes  place  with  an  emollient  treatment ; but  i* 
generally,  if  it  be  copious,  it  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain  and  ner\ou3,' 
symptoms,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  forf 
wounded  joints  (jjar.  559.)  If  gangrene  come  on,  it  requires  the  pro}ier  . 
treatment. 

996.  If  the  reduction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  protrndeil  through  the 
soft  parts,  be  in  no  way  possible,  even  after  proper  enlargement  of  the 
wound  in  the  skin,  nothing  remains,  but  to  saw  oft’  the  protruding  bone,  by  ' 
which  the  stretching  and  tearing  of  the  muscles  are  relieved,  and  t e . 
joint  can  be  brought  to  its  natural  position  ; after  which  the  symptoms,  - 
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n general,  soon  nnd  considerably  diminish.  When  the  reduction  of 
I bone  protruding  through  the  soft  parts  is  not  immediately  possible,  it  is 
still  less  so,  when  inflammation  runs  into  suppuration  ; the  symptoms 
>ontinue  increasing,  and  amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  gan- 
rrene,  and  by  progressive  destruction,  if  the  head  of  the  bone  have  not 
)een  removed  at  the  proper  time. 

997.  When  dislocation  is  connected  with  fracture  of  a bone,  the  latter 
mist  be  always  attempted  to  be  set,  if  it  can  be  done,  without  extension  of 
he  limb.  If  this  be  not  possible,  the  fracture  must  be  treated  first,  and  on 
he  length  of  time  requisite  for  that  purpose,  depends,  wliether  after  union 
las  occurred,  putting  to  rights  the  old  dislocation  can  be  undertaken. 

998.  Congenital  Dislocations,  {^Luxationes  congenita;,)  noticed  by  Hip- 
•OCRATES,  Avicenna,  Pare',  Paeletta,  Sandefobt,  and  Schreger, 
t the  Inp-joint,  where  they  most  commonly  occur,  more  carefully  described 
>y  Dupuvtren,  and  more  recently  the  subject  of  numerous  observa- 
ions,  have  been  since  noticed  in  almost  all  the  joints  of  the  extremities. 
7ery  different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  causes  and  origins  of  these 
islocations,  principally  however  with  reference  to  the  congenital  disloca- 
ion  of  the  thigh.  Most  persons  have  considered  them  as  defaults  of 
ormation,  as  the  consequence  of  arrested  development  of  the  bones  and 
heir  sockets  (Schreger,  Dupuvtren,  Breschet,  and  others.)  Some  have 
onsidered  them  as  consequent  on  distension  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
f misproportion  between  the  bone  and  its  socket  thereon  depending 
E.  Stromeyer)  (a).  Others  ascribe  them  to  the  position  of  ihe  foetus  in 
he  womb,  or  to  violence  operating  on  them  during  birth  (the  Author, 
I’OuTREPONT,  Cruvelhier.)  Von  Ammon  (b)  grounds  them  on  default 
f development ; he  does  not  however  deny,  that  therewith  in  many  cases 
t connected  an  original  deficient  condition,  or  a diseased  formative  process  ; 
nd  in  like  manner,  may  the  ailment  have  a purely  diseased  origin,  in 
srtain,  though  very  rare  cases,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  fmtal 
evelopment  of  the  hip-joint.  Guerin  (c)  considers  it  as  the  product  of 
n active  or  primary  retraction  of  the  muscles,  the  remote  cause  of  which 

to  be  sought  in  the  affection  of  some  central  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
•n  the  degree  and  form  of  the  muscular  affection,  depends  the  degree  of 
islocation,  as  does  its  development  and  course  upon  many  secondary  cir- 
umstances,  to  w it,  prevention  of  the  development  of  the  muscles  following 
n their  retraction,  physiological  contraction  and  vertical  operation  of  the 
mdons. 

999.  The  examination  of  the  joint  after  death,  has  explained  various 
lianges,  in  the  several  tissues  constituting  the  apparatus  of  the  joint,  as 
Lstension,  tearing  of  the  capsular,  and  other  ligaments ; diminution,  ffat- 
ming,  distortion  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ; diminution  of  the  socket,  its 
Iling  up  w'ith  a quantity  of  fat,  flattening  or  entire  disappearance ; a more 
r l^s  deep  new  cavity  for  the  dislocated  head ; the  muscles  surrounding 
le  joint  contracted,  shortened,  and  variously  altered  in  their  substance  ; 
jnsiderable  wasting  in  the  affected  limb.  On  examination  soon  after 
irth,  tearing  of  the  ligaments  is  found,  but  otherwise  the  natural  form  of 
le  socket  and  head,  and  the  joint  especially,  is  as  in  acquired  dislocation. 
Pali.etta.) 

(c)  Gazette  Mpdicale,  1841.  No.  7.  10.  Re- 
JViirzb.,  1840.  cherchos  sur  los  Luxations  Congonitales.  Paris 

uie  angeborenen  chirurgischen  Krankheiten  1841. 
a Menschen.  Herlin,  184’.:,  p.  118. 
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1000.  If  tlie  result  of  these  examinations  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  the  way  in  which  these  dislocations  originate,  it  must  only  be', 
permitted  us  to  draw  conclusions  from  those  observations  which  have  Ijeen  i 
made  soon  after  birth,  as  in  old  dislocations  of  this  kind,  still  more  decidedi-i 
changes  must  arise  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  body,  as  well 
in  tlie  empty  socket,  as  in  the  dislocated  head,  than  in  old  dislocations;, 
which  have  occurred  at  a later  period  of  life.  But  in  the  examination  of 
such  congenital  dislocations  at  an  early  period  of  life,  there  are  only  such  • 
conditions  of  the  parts  of  the  joint  as  can  be  ascribed  to  the  position  of  < 
the  foetus  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  violence  which  has  operated  during  birth. 
An  observation  of  Cruveliiieu’s  (a)  favours  the  first  cause  as  regards'; 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  an  observation  of  PALLETTA’s(6)ft 
the  second.  This  is  still  more  decided  as  regards  congenital  dislocationsti 
in  other  joints,  as  resulting  from,several  observations.  The  position  of  the.- 
foetus  in  the  womb,  I consider,  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  dislocation,  i. 
and  I believe,  that  the  dislocation  is  effected  by  it,  either  directly,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  or  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  prevention  of  the  developmenhi 
of  the  parts  of  the  joint,  and  therefore  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  considered^ 
as  a primary  cause,  but  only  as  a consequence.  The  observations  of 
D’Outrepont  on  the  origin  of  this  dislocation,  from  violence  during, 
birth,  correspond  with  mine,  and  I find  no  contradiction  to  my  long  pub-r 
lished  opinion,  in  that  which  Von  Ammon  (c)  has  objected  to  it. 

1001.  The  possibility  of  reducing  congenital  dislocation  depends  on  the, 
changes  which  the  muscles  have  undergone  in  their  dimensions,  direction,*, 
structure,  and  texture,  on  the  change  in  the  ligaments  and  capsules,  the  i 
head  and  surfaces  of  the  joints,  on  the  clianges  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,^ 
of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin,  and  on  the  changes  of  the  bones  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dislocation.  Reduction  is  to  be  effected  by  long; 
continued  and  gradually  increased  extension  by  means  of  proper  apparatus,, 
and  by  properly  fixing  the  head  of  the  bone,  in  the  socket,  after  it  has  been*' 
brought  into  it.  If  the  several  shortened  muscles  do  not  lengthen,  andii 
project  considerably,  extension  should  be  assisted  by  cutting  them  tiirou^ 
beneath  the  skin. 


Second  Chapter.— OF  PARTICULAR  DISLOCATIONS. 


I.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

(^Luxatio  Maxilla  Inferioris,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  der  unteren  Kinnlade,  Germ. ; LuxoMt 

de  la  Mdchoire  inferieure,  Fr.) 

Binken,  Dissert,  de  maxillae  inferioris  luxatioue.  Gottingse,  1794. 

Zertamino,  Ueber  den  wahren  Mechamismns  der  Luxation  der  Unterkinulade;  m 
VON  Siebold’s  Chiron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

Boyer,  Above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 

1002.  The  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  dislocated  only  in  od€ 
direction,  viz.,  forwards ; the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  pre- 
vents it  inwards,  the  front  wall  of  the  bony  auditorj'  passage  backward-s 
the  impossibility  of  inward  movement  of  tlie  opposite  side  without  frac-; 

^a)  Exfircitationes  Pathologies,  p 88.  (t)  Anatomie  Pathologique,  vol.  U.  *■ 

( c)  Above  cited. 
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>iture  outwards,  and  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  upwards. 
uMost  commonly  both  condyles  are  dislocated  together,  but  frequently  only 
0 3iie  or  other.  At  the  moment  when  the  dislocation  occurs,  the  separation 

Ijf  the  two  jaws  is  very  great,  but  gradually  it  diminishes  to  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a half;  the  incisive  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  project  more  than 
chose  of  the  upper,  the  lips  cannot  be  closed,  the  spittle  pours  out  in  large 
^quantity,  the  pronunciation  of  the  tones,  especially  of  the  lip  tones  is  pre- 
^rented  ; a depression  is  observed  in  front  of  the  ear-passage  ; on  the  inner 
oidde  of  the  cheek  a pi  ojection  caused  by  the  coronoid  process  ; the  natural 
uA^jrominence  of  the  m.  masseter  is  flattened.  If  the  dislocation  be  only  on 

i)ne  side,  the  chin  is  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  ; on  one  side  only,  is 
:he  depression  before  the  ear-passage  observed,  and  the  lips  may  be  more 
dosed  ; the  speech,  however,  is  faltering.  If  the  dislocation  be  not 
•educed,  the  jaws  often  remain  fixed  in  the  separation  already  mentioned, 
)ut  the  patient  gradually  acquires  the  capability  of  speaking  more  dis- 
inctly,  and  of  retaining  the  spittle,  and  swallowing  with  less  difficulty. 
Shewing  remains  impossible,  and  the  patient  must  be  fed  with  fluid 
bod ; but  in  some  cases  the  capability  of  chewing  hard  food  has  returned 
r<BoYER.) 

H)  1003.  Dislocation  of  the  jaw  takes  place  in  some  persons  very  easily, 
a »ut  never  in  children,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  and  direction  of  the 
jaws.  Its  cause  is  either  external  violence,  which  thrusts  the  chin  down- 
sfrards  and  backwards,  when,  at  the  same  moment  the  muscles  raising 
he  jaw,  especially  m.  masseter  and  pterygoideus  internus  contract ; or 
Violent  straining  in  vomiting  or  yawning,  by  which  the  chin  is  violently 
rawn  down,  and  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  m.  pterygoidei  externi 
rojected  forwards. 

1004.  Reduction  when  effected  early  is  easy.  The  patient  should  be 
ted  on  a low  seat  and  his  head  pressed  by  an  assistant  against  his  breast. 
Lhe  two  thumbs,  wrapped  in  linen,  are  then  to  be  carried  as  far  back  as 
ossible,  between  the  hind  teeth,  and  put  upon  their  crowns,  whilst  the 
ngers  placed  beneath  the  chin  bring  it  forwards  and  raise  it  at  the  same 
ime.  If  the  dislocation  be  only  on  one  side,  the  reduction  is  to  be  per- 
»rmed  only  with  one  hand,  in  the  way  described,  but  is  more  diflficult  than 
'hen  both  condyles  are  dislocated.  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  great 
lower  in  this  proceeding,  the  patient  may  be  seated  on  the  floor  (Le  Cat.) 
If  the  reduction  cannot  be  thus  effected,  a piece  of  cork  may  be  intro- 
liuced  between  the  hinder  teeth  and  the  lower  jaw  pressed  forward  against 
ne  upper.  If  the  dislocation  be  only  one-sided,  the  cork  is  to  be  applied 
[nly  on  that  side. 

[The  readiest  mode  of  reducing  a dislocated  jaw  is,  to  set  the  patient  on  the  floor  and 
IX  the  back  of  his  head  between  your  knees.  Then  the  handles  of  a couple  of  forks, 
|r  two  round  pieces  of  hard  wood  of  similar  size,  are  to  be  thrust  in,  one  at  each  corner 
Vthe  mouth,  between  the  hind  teeth,  as  far  as  they  can  be  got.  You  then  place  both 
^ands  beneath  the  chin,  and  drawing  it  directly  and  steadily  up,  the  sides  of  the  jaw 
^Hrming  a pair  of  levers,  the  contraction  of  the  temporal  muscles,  which  fix  the  condyles 
I their  unnatural  place,  is  overcome,  and  the  reduction  is  easily  effected.  A little  knack 
[ requisite  to  raise  the  chin  evenly,  and  keep  the  fork-handles  well  fixed,  otherwise  one 
ifjndyle  only  will  slip  in,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  other,  will  often  displace  that 
hrst  returned.  With  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  this  will  occur  again  and  again 
■ the  annoyance  of  both  patient  and  Surgeon. 

If  only  one  condyle  be  dislocated,  it  is  still  best  to  introduce  the  fork-handles  on  both 
t-des.— J.  F.  S.] 

® 1005.  After  the  reduction  is  effected,  the  lower  jaw  should  be  fixed  by  the 
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lialter  bandage  or  by  a clotli  folded  together  passed  beneath  it  and  tied  on  • 
the  head.  The  patient  must  for  .some  days  refrain  from  talking  or  chew-!, 
ing,  must  only  take  fluid  food,  and  for  a long  time  use  it  cautiously,  axid.^ 
in  gaping  support  the  chin  with  his  hand. 

1006.  The  case  may  be  considered  as  suhluxation  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  r 
from  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  the  condyles  escape  over  the  edge  of  . 
the  inter-articular  cartilages  in  the  sockets  of  the  temporal  bones,  and  fix  i 
the  jaw  with  the  mouth  somewhat  open.  Generally  this  accident  ig  . 
relieved  by  the  natural  efforts  ; it  may,  however,  continue  a longer  time  » 
and  yet  the  capability  of  moving  the  jaw  and  closing  the  mouth  may  be» 
recovered.  At  the  moment  when  this  subluxation  takes  place  the  patient 
feels  himself  incapable  of  completely  closing  his  mouth  ; he  feels  some  t 
pain,  and  the  mouth  on  the  affected  side  is  least  closed.  Great  depression  i 
of  the  jaw  directly  downwards  is  required  to  restore  the  natural  position  i 
of  the  joint. 

In  great  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  a snapping  and  some  pain  is  felt  in  the  joint  d(  > 
the  jaw,  immediately  before  the  ear,  when  the  jaw  suddenly  returns  into  its  socket,  outu 
of  which,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  ligaments,  it  had  escaped  forward  upon  tbeu 
articular  eminences.  Young  ladies  are  most  subject  to  this  accident ; it  is  best  relieved  t 
by  ammonia  and  steel,  together  with  shower-bath  and  blistering,  if  the  disease  hate'i 
existed  some  time  (A.  Cooper.) 

1007.  Congenital  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  tvas  first  noticed  by  > 
Guerin  (a),  in  a.  foetus  v/\ih.  deficient  formation  of  the  brain.  The  stretch" 
ing  and  shortening  of  the  depressing  muscles,  and  of  the  m.  pterygoideii 
extemi  are  remarkably  opposed  to  the  lengthening  and  thinning  of  the 
m.  masseteres.  Smith  (b)  observed  a congenital  dislocation  of  the  jatv  on 
the  left  side,  in  an  idiot  from  birth,  and  considered  it  as  consequent  on  i 
arrested  development  in  the  transverse  root  of  the  cheek-bone  or  of  tlie  . 
articular  eminence,  so  that  neither  socket  nor  articular  process  being., 
present,  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  was  not  formed,  but 
that  process  of  the  cheek-bone  was  lengthened,  the  condyles  of  the  lower- 
jaw  were  deficient,  atrophy  of  the  articular  processes  of  both  upper  jaw  and  < 
cheek-bones,  and  the  forward  position  of  the  orbits  were  changed.  The  case:- 
differed  from  dislocation  by  accident,  in  the  mouth  opening  and  shutting’: 
without  hindrance,  the  lower  jaw  being  movable  to  a great  degree,'  as. 
naturally,  the  upper  jaw  overhanging  it,  the  coronoid  process  forming  no 
prominence,  and  the  speech  not  interfered  with. 


II.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  VERTEBRAE.* 

(Luxatio  Vertebrarum,  Lat. ; Verrenkmg  der  Wirbelbeine,  Germ. ; Luxation  de  la 

Colonne  Vertebrate,  Fr.) 

1008.  The  connexion  of  the  first  vertebra  with  the  occipital  hone  is  so- 
firm,  partly  from  the  ligaments,  partly  from  the  muscles,  partly  from  the 
condition  of  the  joint-surfaces,  that  a dislocation  at  the  junction  of  the  first' 
vertebra  with  the  head  {Luxatio  capitis,  nucha)  cannot  well  be  produced,  > 
and  if  it  be  so  by  extraordinarily  great  violence,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  from  ■ 
the  simultaneous  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

(a)  Recherches  sur  les  Luxations  Congpnitalcs.  (6)  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  > 
Paris,  1841.  ' 1842. 

• The  subjects  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Fericbrer  are  so  closely  connected,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them ; and  1 have  therefore  already  preferred  considering  tliem  togeiher 
the  former  title  (^p.  531,  and  following.) — J.  F.  S. 
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1009.  The  turning  and  movement  of  the  Iiead  is,  for  the  most  part, 
eftectal  by  tlie  connexion  of  the  second  witii  tlie  first  vertebra,  by  which 
tlie  latter,  with  the  head,  moves  round  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  former, 

upon  a pivot.  In  forcible  bending  of  the  head  forwards,  the  ligament 
astening  it  to  the  tooth-like  process  may  be  torn,  so  that  that  process  drives 
lirectly°into  the  spinal  canal.  This  dislocation  always  requires  very  con- 
siderable violence,  and  is  not  very  possible  in  adults,  in  which  case  there  is 
previous  fracture  of  the  tooth-like  process.  In  rotation  of  the  head,  the 
ateral  ligaments  of  this  process  are  stretched,  and  if  this  motion  be  carried 
to  a dangerous  extent,  they  may  be  torn,  and  the  process  carried  beneath 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first  vertebra  into  the  spinal  canal.  In 
hildren  in  whom  the  tooth-like  process  is  still  low,  and  the  ligaments  less 
firm,  they  may  be  torn  by  violence  when  the  head  is  drawn  directly 
pwards.  The  violent  circumstances  which  can  produce  dislocation  of  the 
econd  vertebra  are,  a fall  from  a great  height  upon  the  head,  a violent 
low,  or  the  fall  of  a heavy  body  on  the  nape,  standing  and  turning  about 
he  head,  and  lifting  up  children  by  the  head.  By  the  intrusion  of 
he  tooth-like  process  into  the  spinal  canal,  pressure  and  tearing  of  the 
.pinal  marrow  are  produced,  and  help  is  impossible  Cases,  however, 
eem  to  be  known,  in  which  only  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  tooth-like 
Tocess  liave  been  torn  by  violence  and  tlie  patient  has  lived  in  this  state 
dthough  the  process  was  still  held  but  by  the  transverse  ligament  (a). 

1010.  The  connexion  of  the  last  Jive  neck  vertebrae  allows  the  inclina- 
ion  of  the  neck  forwards,  to  the  side,  and  a rotatory  motion,  by  which, 
f carried  to  a violent  extent,  the  joint-surfaces  of  the  oblique  processes 
••et  free  from  contact,  are  pushed  against  each  other,  and  cannot  be 
eturned  to  their  natural  position.  Hitherto,  this  dislocation  has  been 
nly  known  on  one  side,  as  a consequence  of  external  violence  or  of  strong 

isting  of  the  muscles.  If  at  the  same  time  there  be  severe  pain  at  the 
at  of  dislocation,  the  head  turned  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  fixed  in 
his  position,  the  muscles  which  move  the  head  are  not  spasmodically  con- 
acted,  the  spinous  processes  deviate  from  their  natural  position,  from  the 
at  of  dislocation  up  to  the  head.  Walther  (Z>)  has  observed  the  simul- 
neous  dislocation  of  both  inferior  oblique  processess  of  one  of  the  middle 
eck  vertebrae,  and  from  this  case  has  given  the  symptoms  of  such  disloca- 
ions.  The  head  is  turned  back,  and  the  neck  so  bent,  that  the  original  line 
nns  a curve,  of  which  the  convexity  is  forwards  and  the  concavity  back- 
wards, the  front  parts  of  the  vertebra  are  more  separated,  but  the  spinous 
recesses  at  the  same  time  are  pushed  one  upon  another.  Such  dislocation 
lay,  as  Walther’s  case  proves,  happen  without  any  dangerous  effect  on 
le  spinal  marrow  ; but  there  may  occur  with  it,  as  well  as  with  every  other 
jury  of  the  vertebral  column,  eflPects  on  the  spinal  marrow  dangerous  to 
fe,  as  pressure,  tearing,  inflammation,  and  the  like,  and  death  may  be 
nmediate  or  soon  consequent. 

i Dopuytren  (c)  guards  against  the  possibility  of  confusing  such  dislocation  with 
leumatic  affection  of  the  neck,  which,  from  some  straining  or  violent  motion  of  the 
ead,  often  comes  on  with  severe  pain,  impossibility  of  motion,  and  the  head  directed 
■ one  side,  just  as  it  may  occur,  under  similar  circumstances,  at  any  part  of  the  spine  (as 
the  so-called  crick  in  the  neck.) 


(а)  I)Et,PECH, Precis  cleraentaire,&c.vol.iii.p.47. 

(б)  ticber  die  Verrenkung  der  Ilalswirbel  nach 
enen  Beobactungen  ; in  his  Journal  fur  Chi- 
rgie  iind  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  197. 


Lawrence,  W.,  On  Dislocations  of  the  Ver- 
tebrse  ; in  Med.-Chir. Trans,  vol.xiii.  p.  387. 

(c)  De la  Luxation  de.s  Vertebres  et  des  Maladies 
qul  la  simulent  j in  Lecons  Orales,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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1011.  If  the  dislocation  of  an  oblique  process  be  left  alone,  the  pain 
gradually  subsides,  and  the  patient  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 
unnatural  position  of  the  neck  and  restricted  motion  of  the  head.  It  is 
therefore,  held  most  advisable  by  some  (Desault,  Boyer,  Richehand, 
and  Dupuytren)  to  leave  this  dislocation  alone,  because  in  attempting  .• 
to  reduce  it,  the  spinal  marrow  may  ea.sily  be  so  torn  as  to  cause  sudden 
death  (a).  This  opinion  is,  however,  grounded  especially  upon  an  imperfect,', 
reason,  and  various  cases  are  known,  in  which  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation  i 
has  been  followed  with  happy  result.  Seifert  (i)  has  refuted  the  reasons  » 
against  undertaking  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  and  has  frequently  v 
performed  it  successfully.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a low  seat,  or  r 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  his  shoulders  firmly  held  back  by  an  assistant. 
The  Surgeon  tlien  grasps  the  head,  with  one  hand  beneath  the  chin  and  i: 
the  other  beneath  the  occiput,  makes  extension  first  in  the  direction  of  f 
the  dislocation,  then  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck,  and  when  this  > 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  made,  he  twists  the  head  strongly  towards  » | 
the  dislocated  side.  Still  the  more  pressing  is  the  necessity  for  reduction  f 
in  dislocation  of  both  oblique  processes  of  the  neck  vertebrce,  and  that 
this  may  be  effected,  with  care,  the  observation  of  Walther  proves.. 
The  patient  is  to  be  put  in  a horizontal  position,  held  up  by  three  assist- 
ants,  one  of  whom  makes  counter -extension  on  the  pelvis,  a second  draws  < 
the  shoulders  back,  and  when  the  trunk  is  thus  properly  fixed,  a third  f 
assistant  grasps  the  head  and  makes  extension,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  e 
dislocation,  afterwards  in  the  natural  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck,  that  is,  v 
he  first  pulls  the  head  pretty  forcibly  back  by  gradually  lengthening  the  e 
neck,  and  then  turns  it  backwards.  But  when  the  extension  in  this  direc- 
tion has  attained  a certain  extent,  the  head  must  be  brought  into  its  natu-  ■ 
rally  straight  position,  by  undiminished  and  still  successively  increasing  r. 
extension. 


Guerin  (c)  reduced  a seventh  mouths’  dislocation  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  k 
upon  the  third. 

1012.  Dislocation  of  the  oblique  processes  of  the  back  vertebrce  cannot  t 
happen,  nor  dislocation  of  the  bodies  of  neck-vertebrce,  on  account  of  the  e 
breadth  of  their  joint-surfaces,  the  quantity  and  thickness  of  their  liga- 
ments,  the  strength  of  the  muscles  surrounding  them,  and  the  slight  motion  ol 
with  which  each  vertebra  is  endowed.  Only  when  the  bodies  of  the  cer-  ^ 
tebrcB  are  broken  can  they  be  dislocated  ; but  then  so  great  violence  e 
operates  that  symptoms  of  pressure  and  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  i 
accompany  it.  All  the  cases  described  as  dislocations  of  the  back  and  loin  r. 
vertebrce,  are  fractures  of  those  bones,  or  simple  concussion,  or  some  other  i 
injury  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  consequence  of  the  form  and  connexions  s 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce,  every  dislocation  must  cause  death. 

Dupuytren  has  collected  several  cases  in  which  dislocation  was  accompanied  with  ^ 
fracture;  in  one  case  separation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce  occurred  from  tearing  of  '» 
the  intervertebral  substance,  without  any  fracture.  In  all  these  cases  death  followed  • 
the  simultaneous  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow.  . 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  collected,  how  those  cases  are  to  be  thought  ^ ' 
in  which,  with  some  projection  observable  after  the  operation  of  violence  uj»n  the  * 
spine,  the  patient  cannot  sit  upright,  and  so  on,  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  laying  the 
body  over  a tub  or  any  round  body,  the  common  dislocation  could  be  reduced.  BovCT  ^ 
has  also  observed  on  this  point,  that  in  violent  bending  of  the  spine,  the  upper  and  : 


(n)  Petit-Radel,  Dictionnaire  de  CUirurgie ; 
In  Encyclopedie  Metliodique. 

(A)  Ueher  die  prognoatische  Bedentiing  thera- 


peutiaclie  Behan  Jlung  der  Halswirbel  verrenkaa-  ^ 
gen  ; in  Rost’s  .Magazin,  vol.  ixxiv.  p.  419. 

(<;}  Revue  Mcdicale,  August,  1840,  p.  276. 
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literspinous  ligaments  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  the  hinder  so-called  yellow  liga- 
ments may  be  torn.  If  the  tearing  be  confined  to  the  interspiuous  and  to  the  upper 
[itraraeuts,  the  patient  may  recover  after  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest;  but  tearing 
{ the  yellow  ligaments  causes  palsy  and  death  (a). 

1013.  The  ligaments  of  single  vertehrce  may  be  partially  or  completely 
orn  through,  without  dislocation,  but  the  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow 
[herewith  connected  may  cause  death  suddenly  or  subsequently ; and  to 
uch  cases  all  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  spine  applies. 
In  every  case  of  distortion  and  tearing  of  the  ligaments  of  the  spine,  only 
[ strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  with  continual  rest,  and  subsequently,  fre- 
Luent  purgatives  to  prevent  the  destructive  subsequent  diseases,  may  be 
Employed. 


III.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  PELVIC  BONES. 

{Luxatio  Ossium  Pelvis,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  der  Beckenknochen,  Germ. ; Luxation 

des  Os  du  Bassin,  Fr.) 

Creve,  Von  den  Krankheiten  des  weiblichen  Beckens.  Berlin,  1795.  4to.  p.  137. 

1014.  The  broad  surfaces  of  the  articulations  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and 
Ihe  great  strength  of  their  ligaments,  render  their  separation  impossible 
under  natural  circumstances,  except  when  acted  upon  by  extraordinarily 
^eat  violence.  The  rump-bone  may  be  dislocated  inwards,  and  the  hip- 
bone, upwards.  These  dislocations  are  never  complete ; the  effects  of 
violence,  however,  usually  act  upon  the  intestines  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and 
upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  inflammation  and  tearing  of  these  intestines 
and  effusion  of  blood,  and  so  on,  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  ensue;  also,  palsy  of 
the  lower  limbs,  of  the  bladder,  and  rectum ; and  not  unfrequently  is  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvic  bones  present. 

The  treatment  of  these  dangerous  injuries  must  be  precisely  the  same  as 
nas  been  mentioned  (par.  615)  for  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

One  case  shows  that  a dislocation  of  the  hip-bone  upwards  may  be  produced  by  a fall 
[:rom  a great  height,  without  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  injury  of 
pe  pelvic  intestines.  The  share-bone  and  the  spine  of  the  hip-bone  of  the  left  side 
[were  higher;  the  left  limb  was  shorter  than  the  other,  but  the  distance  from  the  tro- 
hhanter  to  the  spine  of  the  hip-bone  and  to  the  knee,  was  the  same  as  on  the  other  side ; 
mexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh  were  accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  the  symphysis 
[pu6ts  and  sacro-iliaca,  with  which  frequently  the  whole  hip-bone  moved.  The  exten- 
Ision  caused  only  severe  pain,  without  bringing  the  limb  to  its  natural  length.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  consisted  in  strict  quiet,  and  the  employment  of  proper  antiphlo- 
pstic  remedies.  When  the  patient  began  to  walk,  he  gradually,  by  the  weight  of  his 
body,  recovered  the  proper  position  of  the  hip-bone  (6). 


1015  Great  as  must  be  the  violence  to  produce  a separation  of  the  hip- 
^ bone,  if  its  articular  connexions  have  their  natural  degree  of  strength,  just 
•as  easily  can  it  be  produced  if  these  connexions  be  lax  and  yielding.  Such 
^is  the  case  in  loosening  and  swelling  of  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  during 
pregnancy.  Wherefore  also  frequently  from  the  extension  which  these 
P'bones  suffer  during  delivery,  or  if  the  woman  get  about  soon  after  her 
Nownlying,  a pretty  smart  pain  is  suffered  in  one  or  both  joints  of  the 
r-pelvic  bones,  which  recurs  at  every  movement,  and  is  accompanied  at  first 
*i‘with  the  sensation  of  a tearing,  and  subsequently,  distinct  crepitation  is 
'felt  in  the  pelvic  joints.  The  gait  of  the  patient  is  then  difficult,  and  on 


(a)  Botew,  p.  121. 


(6)  Ibid,  p.  135. 
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examination,  the  position  of  the  two  hip-bones  is  not  found  alike,  the  one  i< 
being  more  or  less  high  than  the  other.  ■ 

A similar  swelling,  loosening  and  laxity  of  the  joint  ligaments  of  tbe^ 
pelvic  bones  often  arises  from  an  internal  diseased  condition,  in  wliich 
sliglit  violence  is  sufficient  to  produce  a separation  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

1016.  The  principal  indication  in  these  cases  is,  to  fix  the  pelvis  as  ^ 
steadily  as  possible  and  prevent  every  movement ; for  which  purpose,  a « 
belly  bandage,  or  a leathern  girdle,  is  to  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  around  ■! 
the  hips ; by  this  the  pain  is  often  instantaneou.sly  got  rid  of,  and  the « 
patient’s  movements  much  improved.  How  far  the  laxity  of  the  ligaments, 
depending  on  general  causes,  may  be  relieved  by  friction,  purging,  and  the  *• 
like,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

1017.  The  coccyx  may  by  violence  be  driven  inwards,  or  by  difficult  t 
labour  be  thru-st  outwards,  giving  rise  to  fixed  pain,  increased  by  motion 
of  the  lower  limbs,  but  especially  in  going  to  stool ; frequently  it  become^>- 
severe  and  pulsating,  when  suppuration  takes  place.  The  ligaments  are  t. 
not  torn  in  this  so-called  dislocation  of  the  coccyx,  it  therefore  recovers  > 
its  natural  position ; the  employment  of  the  hand  for  its  replacement,  by  ,• 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  or  by  its  application  ex-  - 
ternally  is  therefore  superfluous.  The  treatment  consists  merely  in  rest,  . 
antiplilogistic  treatment,  and  the  local  application  of  remedies  to  effect  dis-  - ; 
persion  and  get  rid  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  suppuration  take  -ii 
place,  a speedy  outlet  must  be  afforded  to  the  pus,  or  otherwise  consider-  - 
able  destruction  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  is  produced. 


IV.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  THEIR  CARTILAGES. 

ILuxatio  Costarum,  earumque  Cartilaginum,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  der  JRippen  und  Hirer  ■ 
Knorpel,  Germ. ; Luxation  des  Cotes  et  de  leurs  cartilages,  Fr.) 

1018.  Dislocations  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  ribs  have  been  totally  denied 
by  many  writers,  but  admitted  by  others,  who  have  mentioned  a threefold 
kind  of  separation,  inwards,  upioards,  and  downwards,  and  complete  and 
incomplete  dislocation.  So  long  as  the  examination  of  corpses  had  not 
shown  the  existence  of  these  dislocations,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
common  dislocation  were  not  fracture  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  ribs  ; exami- 
nation, how'ever,  has  proved  the  possibility  of  the  dislocation  of  the  ribs. 

B.  Cooper  (a)  mentions  a ease  of  Webster’s,  in  which  a man  who  had  died  of  fever, 
was,  on  dissection,  found  to  have  the  head  of  the  seventh  rib  drawn  upon  the  front  of  the 
corresponding  dorsal  vertebra  and  anchylosed  to  it.  Some  years  previously  he  liad 
had  a sudden  and  violent  fall  from  his  horse,  for  which  the  ordinary  treatment  of  frac- 
tured ribs  had  been  had  recourse  to.  Donne  (i)  showed  from  the  examination  of  the 
body  of  a child  of  eleven  years  old,  a complete  dislocation  of  tlie  tenth,  and  a par- 
tial one  of  the  eleventh  rib ; Fimicane  one  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rib ; ll.vji- 
KEL  (c)  a dislocation  of  the  eleventh  rib. 

1019.  Dislocation  of  the  ribs  is  only  produced  by  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  external  violence.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  tlie  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs,  because  their  front  end  lias  no  point  of  support,  the  trans- 
verse process  is  less  projecting,  and  the  costo-transverse  joint,  together 
with  the  interosseous  costo-transverse  ligament  are  deficient.  Dislocation 
of  the  rib  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  mobility,  when  the  finger 
is  run  along  it,  and  whicli  is  still  more  perceptible  the  nearer  it  approaches 

falHia  Edition  of  A.  Coopku’s  DUlocalions,  Gaiette  Medicate  de  Paris,  1841,  No.  26. 

p.  Vo.  (o)  lb.,  1881,  p 187. 
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g the  hinder  end  ; by  a particular  rustling,  (which  is  not  to  be  confused 
witli  tliat  from  fractured  rib  or  from  emphysema,)  which  is  perceived  on 
!the  movements  of  tlie  body  and  ribs  by  the  practitioner,  or  by  the  patient 
himself;  by  a yielding  of  the  parts  covering  tlie  hinder  end  of  the  rib; 
by  a depression  where  the  head  of  the  rib  should  be  found,  and  by  motion 
of  the  hind  end  on  pressure  of  the  front  end.  It  is  accompanied  with 
cougli,  difficult  respiration,  severe  pain,  and  other  symptoms,  as  in  frac- 
turai  ribs  {par.  627.) 

1020.  To  effect  reduction,  the  patient  should  be  placed  with  his  chest 
upon  a firm  pillow,  so  that  the  front  end  of  the  dislocated  rib  may  be 
pressed  backwards,  and  then  the  vertebra  above  and  below  the  dislocation 
is  to  be  pressed  down.  The  rib  must  be  kept  in  place,  by  a thick  com- 
press placed  at  the  front  end  and  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  properly 
fastened  with  a chest  bandage.  If  the  object  cannot  be  thus  attained,  it 
has  even  been  advised  to  open  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  with  the  finger 
or  with  a hook  to  bring  the  rib  into  its  place.  No  one  should  be  seduced 
to  such  a practice.  It  is  most  proper  in  every  case  to  proceed,  as  in  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs,  to  prevent  the  motions  of  the  chest,  with  a broad  bandage, 
and  to  countei'act  the  other  symptoms  by  proper  means. 

1021.  The  cartilages  of  the  upper  false  and  lower  true  ribs  may  be 
separated  in  violent  bending  backwards  of  the  body,  in  which  the  liga- 
ments are  torn  where  the  under  cartilage  overlaps  the  upper.  At  this 
part  projection  and  depression  are  observed,  the  patient  feels  pain,  and 
the  breathing  is  somewhat  disturbed.  The  natural  position  of  the  carti- 
lage can  be  restored,  if  the  patient  inspire  deeply  and  bends  backwards, 
whilst  some  pressure  is  made  on  the  projecting  cartilage.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  this  cartilage  {par.  629.) 

Astley  Cooper  (a)  has  noticed  dislocation  of  the  cartilage  most  frequently  at  the 
iixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  rib,  from  the  breast-bone  and  the  end  of  the  rib,  not  unfre- 
juently  in  children,  as  consequent  on  general  weakness. 


V.-OF  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  COLLAR-BONE. 

{Luxatio  ClaviculcE,  Lat. ; Verrenhmg  des  Schlusselheines,  Germ. ; Luxation  de  la 

Clavicule,  Fr.) 

1022.  Dislocatio?i  of  the  Collar-bone  is  much  more  rare  than  fracture, 
ind  may  be  of  the  sternal  end  or  the  scapular  end  of  the  bone. 

1023.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  may  be 
lislocated backwards,  and  upwards.  In  this  dislocation,  if  the 
leparation  of  the  joint-surfaces  be  only  rather  considerable,  the  tendinous 
■trengthening  fibres,  the  interclavicular  ligament,  and  perhaps  frequently 
■he  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  seem  to  be  torn. 

In  dislocation /orwarrfs,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  depends  on 
■iolent  pressing  backwards  or  inwards  of  the  shoulders,  a projection  is 
)bserved  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  breast-bone,  which  subsides 

• vhen  the  shoulder  is  pressed  outwards ; the  shoulder  stands  deeper  and 
ftnore  inwards ; the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  ailing  side ; the  movement 
'■)f  the  ai'm  is  interfered  with  and  painful ; if  the  shoulder  be  raised,  the 
Jtrominence  subsides  ; if  the  shoulder  be  depressed,  the  prominence  rises  up 

• owards  ihe  neck.  The  dislocation  is  frequently  incomplete,  the  front  only 
^•f  the  capsule  being  torn,  and  the  bone  but  little  projecting.  In  disloca- 

• (a)  Above  cited,  p.  537. 
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tion  upicards,  the  distance  between  the  two  sternal  ends  of  the  collar-bones 
is  diminished,  and  tlie  dislocated  end  is  higlier  than  that  of  tlie  opposite  side.  ‘ 
Dislocation  backwards,  the  possibility  of  whicli  is  admitted  by  most 
persons,  tliough  by  others  in  a manner  doubted,  but  which  has  been  proved 
by  a case  of  Pellieux’s  (a),  may  be  caused  by  violence  which  thrust* 
the  shoulder  forwards,  or  acts  immediately  upon  tlie  sternal  end  of  the 
collar-bone  from  before  backwards.  Its  symptoms  are  a depression  in 
place  of  a projection,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  collar-bone,  only  at  the 
opposite  end  there  is  decided  position  and  direction  of  the  bone  from 
within  outwards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  .severe  pain  in  the  region  of  ‘ 
the  collar-bone,  and  upon  the  whole  side  of  the  neck  to  the  very  base  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  mastoid  process  and  occipital  protuberance,  on  sudden 
movement  of  the  arm,  especially  in  certain  opposition  to  overcome  it,  a* 
well  as  with  pressure  of  the  hand  ; on  motion,  a dull  rustling  is  percep- 
tible to  the  patient,  as  of  rubbing  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bone  together ; 
some  pain  on  rotating  the  head,  hence  a degree  of  stiff  neck,  so  that  the 
head,  neck,  and  chest  move  together  if  the  patient  look  sideways ; incapa- 
bility of  the  patient  raising  himself  from  the  bed,  except  by  putting  an 
object  before  him  to  serve  as  a point  of  resistance  ; lastly,  slight  pain  in 
swallowing. 

As  the  greater  number  of  writers  on  this  dislocation  state  that,  in  it,  the  wind-pipe  and 
gullet,  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  compressed,  and  severe  symptoms  are  thereby  pro- 
duced, neither  of  which  was  observed  by  Pellteux  in  his  case,  and  the  assumption  of  ' 
which  depends  only  on  a short  notice  of  Dcverney’s  (6),  and  a case  related  by  Astlet 
Cooper,  in  which  dislocation  in  the  second  way  occurred,  therefore  Pellieux  gives  a 
superficial  and  a deep  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone,  taking  for  the 
former,  the  symptoms  above  described,  but  for  the  latter,  which  can  scarcely  occur  but  . 
from  direct  severe  violence  upon  the  collar-bone,  and  with  complete  tearing  away  of  the  ■ 
m.  sterno  mastoideus,  the  more  important  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe  and 
gullet,  and  on  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  But  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
any  reason ; for  in  the  case  related  by  A.  Cooper,  (p.  401,')  there  occurred,  during  great  : 
curvature  of  the  spine,  a gradual  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  back- 
wards, in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  severe  symptoms  of  impeded  swallow-  - 
ing,  the  dislocated  end  of  the  collar-bone  was  removed. 

[In  September  183.5,  there  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  under  Tvrreu,  . 
a case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone,  backwards,  which  I saw.  It  had  been 
caused  by  an  earth  slip  of  twelve  feet  in  height,  burying  him,  whilst  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  Southampton  railroad,  and  driving  the  sharp  end  of  a pickaxe,  with 
which  he  was  working,  into  his  chest.  He  reached  the  hospital  three  hours  after  the 
accident;  and  on  examination,  the  cellular  tissue  below  the  right  collar  bone  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast-bone  was  found  emphysematous.  The  collar-bone  was 
distinctly  dislocated  backwards  at  its  sternal  end,  and  there  was  a wound  in  the  skin 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  second  rib  with  its  cartilage.  When  the  finger  was  in- 
troduced into  this  aperture,  the  great  pectoral  muscle  was  found  completely  scrap^ 
from  its  clavicular  attachment,  and  the  finger  could  pass  as  far  outwards  as  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  blade-bone,  and  inwards,  it  followed  the  collar-bone  to  the  windpipe,  on 
the  right  and  fore-part  of  which  it  rested,  slightly  sunk  behind  the  upper  piece  of  the 
breast-bone,  so  that  it  somewhat  interfered  with  respiration  and  deglutition.  The 
interarticular  cartilage  seemed  to  remain  in  its  proper  place,  except  a small  portion  which 
had  been  torn  off  with  the  bone ; the  extreme  inner  end  of  the  collar-bone  could  not, 
however,  be  distinctly  felt ; no  wound  of  the  intercostal  muscles  could  be  ascertained- 
The  pickaxe  had  probably  first  passed  upwards  and  outwards,  then  turned  inwards,  tom 
off  the  pectoral  muscle  from  its  origin,  and  having  dislocated  the  bone,  passed  inward* 
above  the  breast-bone  in  those  directions  in  which  the  finger  could  move;  probably  it 
had  wounded  the  pleura  and  right  lung,  which  appeared  the  only  way  of  .accounting  for 
the  emphysema.  According  to  his  own  account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  handle  of  t^ 
ool  had  penetrated,  for  he  says,  the  handle  was  standing  upright  and  he  fell  forward 

(a)  Memoire  «ur  U Luxation  do  I'extremite  sternale  de  la  Clavicula  en  airiere ; in  Revue  MMicale. 
18a4,  August,  p.  161.  (i>)  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Os,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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ipon  it.  But  I doubt  the  correctness  of  this,  as  the  skin  wound  was  not  more  tlian  two 
.nchcs  ioug.  and  beneath  it  my  little  finger  would  just  enter,  and  no  room  to  spare.  lie 
;omplains°of  a little  pain  opposite  the  middle  of  the  second  piece  of  the  breast-bone ; 
,)ut  he  has  not  any  other  pain  in  his  chest,  and  no  fracture  can  be  discovered.  He  seems 
o breathe  easily,  although  he  complains  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  accornpanied  with 
’■reat  desire  to  cough,  and  a sensation  of  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  which  is  much 
ncreased  on  raising  the  skin  of  the  neck  when  he  throws  his  head  back. 

The  shoulder  having  been  brought  back  with  straps  attached  to  a back-board,  the 
jone  readily  resumed  its  place.  The  elbow  was  brought  forward  and  bound  to  the 
:ide.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  sticking  plaster,  and  he  was  put  to  bed  with 
he  shoulders  much  raised.  He  went  on  without  the  least  unfavourable  symptom  ; in 
.hree  weeks  left  his  bed,  and  three  weeks  after  went  out  of  the  house.  The  stei-nal 
1 end  of  the  collar-bone  still  fell  a little  backwards,  and  was  a little  more  movable  than 
aatural.  He  was  warned  not  to  use  his  arm  violently. 

In  September,  1839,  Velpeau  (a)  had  under  his  care  a case  of  simple  dislocation  of 
he  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  inwards  and  backwards.  The  man  had  been  violently 
'queezed  between  the  wall  and  a cart,  “ in  such  a manner  as  to  thrust  the  left  shoulder 
brcibly  inwards,  and  break  up  the  ligaments  which  connected  the  clavicle  of  the  same 
side  to  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum ; in  this  way  the  sternal  end  of  the  left  clavicle  lay 
jpon  the  superior  edge  of  the  sternum,  behind  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
nastoid  muscle.  The  articulating  surface  of  the  bone  lay  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
iternum  with  the  clavicle  of  the  opposite  side.  Velpeau  considered  that  in  the  first 
nstance  the  force  producing  the  dislocation  had  operated,  so  as  to  displace  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  upwards  and  backwards,  inasmuch  as  the  bone  lay  behind  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  that  it  was  after  this  had  been  effected, 
that  the  displacement  inwards  and  across  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  occurred.  He 
tonsidered  this  was  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  of  displacement  of  the  sternal 
ixtremity  of  the  clavicle  which  had  been  observed  ; in  which  opinion,  however,  he  was 

Ivrong,  as  the  case  just  mentioned  proves. — J.  F.  S.] 

1024.  The  reduction  of  the  dislocated  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  is 
asy ; with  one  hand  the  elbow  is  fixed,  and  with  the  other  placed  on  the 
ipper  part  of  the  humerus,  the  shoulder  is  drawn  outwards  and  backwards, 
is  in  treating  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  (jaar.  639.)  In  dislocation 
brwards,  the  shoulder  should  be  pressed  forwards,  in  that  backwards, 
oackwards,  and  in  the  upward  dislocation  upwards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dipping  out  again  of  the  end  of  the  bone ; and  the  arm  is  to  be  kept  in 
oroper  position  with  the  apparatus  already  mentioned  for  fractured  collar- 
oone.  According  as  this  apparatus  is  more  or  less  relaxed,  there  com- 
monly remains  greater  or  less  deformity  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone, 
which,  however,  has  no  effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  arm. 


_ Melier’s  apparatus,  in  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone  forwards,  in  which  a compress 
fimilar  to  a truss,  and  pressing  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  bone,  is  connected  with 
Desault’s  apparatus  (b). 


[It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  the  operation  performed  by  Davie,  of 
Bungay,  on  the  case  of  backwardly  dislocated  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  referred  to 
ay  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  the  bone  pressed  so  upon  the  (esophagus  as  to  occasion 
extreme  difficulty  in  swallowing.  “ An  incision  was  made  of  from  two  to  three  inches 
n extent  on  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  in  a line  with  the  axis  of  that  bone; 
Vind  its  surrounding  ligamentous  connexions,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  them,  were  divided 
'ji^bh  the  saw  of  Scultetus^  (often  called  Hey’s);  he  then  sawed  through  the  emkof  the 
iwne,  one  inch  from  its  articular  surface  from  the  sternum,  and  fearful  of  doing  unne- 
••Jessary  injury  with  the  saw,  he  introduced  a piece  of  well-beaten  sole-leather  under  the 
'II  wne  whilst  he  divided  it.  When  the  sawing  was  completed  he  tried  to  detach  the  bone, 
• out  It  still  remained  connected  by  its  interclavicular  ligament,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
lf:ear  through  that  ligament  by  using  the  handle  of  the  knife  as  an  elevator,  and  after 
Isome  time  succeeded  in  removing  the  portion  of  bone  which  he  had  separated.”  The 
»;  case  did  well  (c).] 


M Uncet,  1839-40.  vol. 
(6)  Archives  generales  de 


i-p.422.  p.  53. — Feobikp's 

Medecine,  Jan.  1829,  ccxxvii. 

(c)  A.  CooPXR,  above  cited,  p.  402. 
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1025.  'J'lie  scapular  end  of  tlie  collar-bone  can  only  be  dislocated  t/p. 
wards,  (extremely  seldom  downwards  beneath  the  acromion,')  and  the  ■ 
separation  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  is  not  great.  The  cause  is  gene-  • 
rally  a severe  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  by  which  it  is  violently  turned  back-  - 
wards.  The  signs  of  this  di.slocation  arc  pain  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
depression  of  the  shoulder,  a great  space  between  the  acromion  and 
scapular  end  of  the  collar-bone,  or  a projection  of  the  latter ; unaccustomed  i 
motion  of  these  two  parts,  impeded  motion  of  the  arm,  especially  in  ele-  ■ j 
ration,  diminished  distance  of  the  shoulder  from  the  chest,  disappearance  : 
of  the  prominence  when  the  shoulders  are  drawn  backwards,  but  which  > 
reappears  when  it  is  let  go ; and  if  the  finger  be  carried  forward  upon  the 
spine  of  the  blade  bone  it  is  stopped  by  the  projecting  end  of  the  collar-  ! 
bone. 

It  has  been  hitherto  assumed  that  the  acromial  end  of  the  collar-bone  can  only  be 
dislocated  upwards  ; at  least,  experience  knew  no  other  kind.  Tournel  (a),  however,  . 
saw  a case  in  which  the  weight  of  a horse,  in  a sudden  fall,  caused  separation  and  driving  • ; 
back  of  the  blade-bone,  the  collar-bone  still  remaining  fixed  at  its  sternal  end,  but  its  • 
outer  end,  from  which  the  inferior  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  were  tom,  wassepa-  ] 
rated  from  both  articular  surfaces,  and  slipped  beneath  the  acromion.  The  pivot  : i 
motions  of  the  arm  could  be  made  in  the  usual  directions ; the  left  arm  was  somewhat  f 
longer  than  the  right,  the  elbow  and  upper  part  of  the  arm  lay  against  the  side  of  the  ij 
trunk;  the  voluntary  motions,  especially  those  upwards,  were  impossible,  the  patient  (i 
could  not  bring  his  hand  to  his  head ; the  communicated  motions  were  free  and  painless;  I' 
the  shoulder  had  lost  its  rounded  form,  and  below  the  acromion  externally  was  a deep  ) 
hollow.  The  shoulder  had  also  two  prominences,  an  internal  and  upper,  formed  by  the  ; 
acromion,  and  an  external  under  by  the  lower  end  of  the  collar-bone.  Neither  numb-  i 
ness  of  the  fingers  nor  pain  were  present ; the  point  of  the  left  shoulder  was  much  j 
nearer  the  breast-bone  than  the  right ; when  the  finger  was  carried  along  the  spine  of  ' | 
the  blade-bone  from  behind  forwards  to  the  acromion  it  was  stopped  by  the  projection  I 
of  the  collar-bone.  This  was  perfectly  discernible,  and  disappeared,  as  well  also  as  j 
the  hollow  beneath  the  acromion,  when  the  shoulders  were  drawn  back,  the  knee  being  f ^ 
placed  between  them ; but  so  soon  as  this  was  left  off,  the  projection  formed  by  the  end  ^ j 
of  the  collar-bones  and  the  depression  beneath  the  acromion  reappeared.  With  ; j 
Desault’s  apparatus,  and  subsequently  with  that  of  Flammant,  a cure  was  effected  ' | 
without  deformity,  and  without  restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  Melle(6)  S 
examined  after  death,  and  described, such  a dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-  i 
bone  downwards. 

1026.  This  dislocation  is  always  easily  reduced  ; the  arm  is  to  be  I 
raised  up  against  the  collar-bone,  the  scapular  end  of  which  is  to  Ite  I 
depressed.  Desault’s  apparatus  for  fractured  collar-bone  is  applicable,  i 
with  the  alteration  of  putting  a thick  compress  upon  the  scapular  end  of  : 
the  collar-bone,  and  the  turns  of  the  bandage  which  are  carried  over  the  I 
injured  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  to  be  sufficiently  tightened,  and  further,  t 
the  arm  to  be  also  fixed  to  the  breast  with  a bandage.  The  first  days  the  i 
injured  parts  are  to  be  moistened  with  cold  dispersing  applications.  As  1 
often  as  the  bandage  becomes  loose  it  must  be  tightened.  In  from  four  ' 
to  six  weeks  it  may  be  removed ; most  commonly  tliere  remains  greater  ; 
or  leSs  displacement,  which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions 
of  the  shoulder. 

[The  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone  upon  the  spine  of  the  blade-bone  is  one  of  the 
most  tiresome  accidents  we  have  to  do  with  ; at  least  in  all  the  cases  I have  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  injury  is  not  unfrequent,  I have  never  been  able  by  any  contrivance 
to  keep  it  in  place,  and  have  therefore  given  up  attempting  to  keep  it  reduced,  and 
only  endeavour  to  keep  it  at  rest,  so  tliat  it  may  form  new  connexions  on  the  scapular 
spine. — J.  F.  S.] 

(n)  Archives  generales  de  Mcdccine,  1837,  Ue-  {b)  Nova  Acta  physico-medica,  1773,  vol.  v. 
eember.  P- 
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VI.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  UPPEE-ARM. 

(^Luxalio  Humeri,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  des  Oberarmes,  Germ.;  Luxation  du  Bras,  Fr.) 
Bon.v,  Abhandlung  von  Verrenknngen  des  Oberarmes.  Leipzig,  1783. 

Desault,  above  cited. 


Warnecke,  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Verrenkung  des  Oberarmes  aus  dem  Schulterge- 
lenke  und  deren  Heilart.  Nurenberg,  1810;  with  plates. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  p.  174. 

Mothe,  Melanges  de  Chirurgie  et  de  Medecine.  Paris,  1812. 

Boscn,  Dissert,  de  Luxatione  Humeri.  Berlin.  1817. 

Dupuytren,  De  la  difference  dans  le  Diagnostic  des  Luxations  et  des  Fractures  de 
I’extremite'  superieure  de  I’Humerus ; in  Repertoire  General  d’ Anatomie  et  de  Phy- 
siologie  Pathologique,  vol.  vi.  part  iii.  p.  165. 

Malgaigne,  Luxations  de  1’ Articulation  Scapulo-humerale ; in  Journal  des  Progres 
des  Sciences  et  des  Institutions  Medicales,  vol.  iii.  Paris,  1830. 

Cooper,  Astley,  above  cited,  p.  415. 

Crampton,  Philip,  M.D.,  On  the  Pathology  of  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder- Joint ; 
in  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  1833. 


1027.  The  free  motions  of  the  shoulder,  the  great  misproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  head  of  the  upper-arm -bone  and  the  flattened  hollow 
of  the  joint-surface  of  the  blade-bone,  the  slight  strength  of  the  capsule 
of  the  joint,  and  the  frequent  operation  of  external  violence  upon  the 
shoulder-joint,  render  the  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm  more  frequent  than 
that  of  any  other  bone. 

1028.  The  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone  may  be  displaced  in  three 
different  directions : 

1,  Upwards  (and  inwards')  ; the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  front  edge 
of  the  blade-bone,  between  the  insides  of  the  long  heads  of  the  m.  triceps 
and  the  m.  subscapular  is. 

2,  Inwards ; the  head  of  the  bone  recedes  between  the  subscapular  pit 
and  the  muscle  of  the  same  name,  beneath  the  m,  pectoralis  major. 

3,  Outwards ; between  the  infra-spinate  pit  and  muscle.  [This  is  the 
dislocation  backwards  of  English  Surgeons. — J.  f.  s.] 

The  dislocation  downwards  is  the  most  common,  that  inwards  more  rare, 
and  that  outwards  the  rarest.  The  dislocation  upwards  is  impossible, 
partly  on  account  of  the  acromial  process,  and  the  firmness  of  the  joints 
especially,  partly  because  the  upper-arm  cannot,  on  account  of  the  trunk, 
be  driven  inwards  as  much  as  necessary  in  order  to  dislocate  it  upwards. 

Astley  Cooper  (a)  speaks  of  a fourth  partial  dislocation,  when  the  front  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  is  torn,  frequently  only  stretched,  and  the  head  rests  against  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade-bone  (6). 


1029.  If  the  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone  be  dislocated  dozvnwards,  it 
imay  be  drawn  inwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  (but  the  m.  tri- 
ceps extensor  prevents  it  being  pulled  outwards,)  and  thence  gradually 
lupwards  towards  the  collar-bone.  In  the  dislocation  outwards  such  consecu- 
tive displacement  towards  the  spine  of  the  blade-bone  is  not  possible.  In 
i dislocation  of  the  upper -arm -bone,  there  may  be  therefore  a fourfold  varying 
'position  of  the  head  of  the  bone:  \,  downwards ; 2,  outwards,  ahyays 
'primitive ; 3,  inwards,  frequently  primitive,  usually  consecutive,  and,  4, 
inwards  and  upivards,  constantly  as  consecutive  dislocation.  A.  Cooper, 


(o)  Above  cited,  p.  446. 

((>)  Dupi;yt«eh,  Lei.ons  OraIe»,  vol  iii.  p.  105. 


— '•IIaroiiave,  W.  ; in  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  October,  1S37. 
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however,  does  not  think  that  the  head  is  dislocated  consecutively,  when  ji 
the  muscles  have  once  contracted  and  no  great  violence  operates.  '' 

Less  change  of  position  may  originate  in  the  absorption  arising  from  i i 
pressure.  > 

Opinions  vary  in  reference  to  the  primitive  direction  of  dislocation  of  the  upper  ?flP 
arm.  Many  (Hippocrates,  Duverney,  Fabhicius  ab  Aquapendente,  Desaui* 
Mursinna,  Kicherand,  Mothe,  and  others)  admit  only  the  dislocation  downwardt  u i i 
primitive,  and  that  inwards  and  outwards  as  secondary.  Others  (Velpeau,  Mal-  . j 
gaigne)  determine  only  two  primitive  dislocations,  namely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  I 
backwards  and  outwards. 

1030.  The  several  kinds  of  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm  are  charac-  ■ ^ 
tererized  by  the  following  symptoms : 

In  dislocation  downwards,  the  arm  is  rather  longer,  can  be  moved  only  ' 
a little  outwards,  and  motion  in  any  other  direction  causes  severe  pain; 
in  old  persons,  however,  the  laxity  of  the  muscles  often  permits  more  .• 
extensive  motion  ; the  elbow  stands  out  from  the  trunk  ; the  patient  inclines  * 
himself  towards  the  side  of  the  dislocation,  holds  the  arm  half-bent,  and  I 
supports  his  elbow  on  his  hip.  Beneath  the  acromion,  which  seems  more  t 
prominent,  a hollow  is  observed,  the  joint  has  lost  its  roundness,  the  • 
middle  line  of  the  arm  is  directed  towards  the  arm-pit  in  which  is  felt  a . 
globular  protuberance,  formed  by  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone,  only 
however  when  the  arm  is  separated  from  the  trunk.  A kind  of  crackling  ; 
is  frequently  noticed  on  motion,  depending  on  the  exuded  matter,  or  on  i 
the  effusion  of  synovia,  which  disappears  on  continuance  of  motion,  and  is  . 
never  so  great  as  in  fracture.  The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  upon 
the  axillary  plexus  often  causes  loss  of  sensation,  and  the  sensation  of  ' 
being  asleep  in  the  fingers. 

In  dislocation  inwards,  the  elbow  stands  out  from  the  trunk,  and  is  i 
inclined  a little  backwards ; the  direction  of  the  arm  corresponds  to  the  ■ 
middle  of  the  collar-bone,  the  movement  of  the  arm  backwards  is  not  very 
painful,  but  forwards  extremely  so.  Beneath  the  great  pectoral  muscle  is  ; 
felt  the  protuberance  of  the  head  ; the  arm  has  either  its  natural  length  or  ■ 
is  rather  shorter  ; the  flattening  of  the  shoulder  is  observed  especially  at 
its  hinder  part ; the  fore-arm  is  not  half  bent. 

In  dislocation  outwards,  the  arm  is  inclined  inwards  and  forwards,  the  • 
flattening  of  the  shoulder  is  most  distinct  in  front ; the  head  of  the  bone  - 
fonns  a prominence  in  the  infra-spinate  pit ; the  arm  may  be  moved  for- 
wards with  the  least  pain,  but  every  other  movement  is  in  the  highest 
degree  painful.  ; 

In  imperfect  dislocation,  where  the  head  is  inclined  forwards  against  the  coraond  ; 
process,  a hollow  is  observed  opposite  the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  hinder 
half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  perceptible ; the  axis  of  the  arm  is  inwards  and  forward*; 
the  under  motions  of  the  limb  may  be  completely  performed,  but  the  arm  cannot  be  I 
raised,  because  the  upper-arm  is  thrust  against  the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade-txine;  \ 
the  head  forms  a distinct  protuberance,  and  if  the  arm  be  rotated,  the  rolling  motion  of  ■ i 
the  head  is  felt.  ...  , i 

It  is  very  diflScult,  and  generally  impossible,  in  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm,  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  whether  the  dislocation  of  file  head  of  the  bone  inwards,  be  primary  or  couse<»  | 
five ; but  inquiry  as  to  how  the  symptoms  have  followed  each  other,  and  even  the 
treatment  in  setting,  may  perhaps  aflbrd  some  clue. 

1031.  Dislocations  of  the  upper-arm  are  produced  by  violence,  which 
strikes  the  arm,  and  happens  only  on  that  particular  direction  of  the  ann, 
at  the  moment  when  the  violence  acts,  according  to  which  side  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  driven  against  the  capsule  and  dislocated.  In  the 
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a occurrence  of  dislocation  downwards,  the  contraction  of  the  m.  pectoralis 
major,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  especially  participate.  It,  how- 
5j  ever,  particularly  depends  on  the  m.  deltoides,  as  shown  by  examples 
Ivvhen  this  dislocation  has  happened  in  raising  a heavy  load. 

S The  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  in  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm,  is  for 

I :he  most  part  restricted  to  the  tearing  of  the  capsular  ligament  to  a tole- 
J rable  extent  and  the  bruising  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  dislocation 
tf  nwards,  however,  a tearing  of  the  m.  subscapularis  has  been  observed  ; 

also  oftentimes  palsy  of  the  arm,  oedematous  swelling  of  it ; or  a palsy 
iof  the  deltoid  muscle  is  connected  with,  or  subsequently  ensues  on  disloca- 
4"  lion.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  upper-arm-bone  has  also  been  noticed 
w (imultaneously  with  this  dislocation. 

II  1032.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  which  occur  in  dislocation  of  the 
ipper-arm,  are  usually  of  little  consequence,  if  reduction  be  soon  eflfected  ; 

:out  if  the  dislocation  be  left  alone,  considerable  interference  with  the 
movements  of  the  arm  occurs;  the  dislocated  head  is  kept  fixed  in  its 
j^osition,  the  motions  of  the  arm  depend  only  upon  the  mobility  of  the 
.6  )lade-bone,  and  often  after  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  reduction  is  no  longer 
^jossible,  even  with  the  greatest  efforts. 

}J  1033.  In  reducing  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm,  the  shoulder  must 
' oe  well  fixed,  the  arm  extended  to  a proper  degree,  and  its  head 
oorought  back  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  dislocated.  The  patient 
^".hould  sit  on  a common  seat,  (in  difficult  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  lay 
1 aim  horizontally  on  a couch,)  a folded  cloth  is  to  be  applied  above  the 
ta  vrist,  its  two  ends  tied  and  given  to  an  assistant.  An  oblong,  tolerably 
it  hick  bolster  should  be  put  into  the  arm-pit,  projecting  beyond  the  edges  of 
^^f.he  great  muscles  of  the  breast  and  back,  and  over  it  a folded  cloth,  the 
jfcnds  of  which  are  to  be  carried  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest,  to 
«'he  sound  shoulder,  there  tied,  and  given  to  an  assistant.  For  the  more 
jb:omplete  fixing  of  the  shoulder-blade,  a second  cloth  is  applied,  with  its 
jlmiddle  on  the  acromion,  its  ends  carried  obliquely  forwards  and  backwards, 
ff  owards  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  and  given  to  an  assistant,  who  draws 

Pa  properly  in  this  direction  towards  him.  Or  the  shoulder  is  fixed  by 
oper  bandage,  (retractor,)  through  the  opening  of  which  the  arm  is 
ed  (a).  The  Surgeon  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  directs 
» .he  assistants  as  to  the  direction  and  commencement  of  the  extension, 
j In  the  dislocation  downwards,  extension  must  be  made  directly  outwards, 
iind  when  carried  to  a proper  extent,  the  arm  must  be  pulled  downwards, 

) Jid  somewhat  fonvards  till  it  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  body,  when 
I he  Surgeon  rests  his  body  again.st  the  elbow,  and  with  both  his  hands 
1 applied,  the  one  on  the  upper,  and  the  other  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
*>pper  arm,  carries  the  head  back  into  the  socket. 

1:  In  dislocation  inwards  the  extension  must  be  made  outwards  and  back- 
y vards,  the  arm  brought  forwards  and  downwards,  till  it  lie  obliquely 
iC  across  the  front  of  the  breast,  and  the  Surgeon  then  assists  the  return  of 
! ihe  head  of  the  bone,  by  placing  one  hand  upon  the  elbow  and  the  other 
d >n  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  pressing  the  head  outwards. 

The  dislocation  outwards  requires  extension  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
|ihe  preceding  (a). 

C'*)  Proper  retractors  are  described  by  Pitschel  zum  Verbande.  Leipz,  17%,  p.  299.  PI.  viii.  fig. 
3 Anmerkungen.  Dresden,  8,  9);  by  Schneider  (Loder’s  Journal,  vol.  ii. 

Mennel  (Lodek's  Journal,  vol.  p.  406)  ; and  by  Astley  Cooper. 

4 d.  p.  300);  by  Eckoldt  (Kohler's  Anleituiig 
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In  reduction  the  following  points  are  to  he  especially  noticed.  As  every  dislocation 
of  the  upper  arm  occurs  only  in  a certain  position,  so  must  its  extension  also  be  made  in  • ' > 
a corresponding  position,  and  according  to  the  directions  laid  down.  In  this  position  the  i 
m.  deltoidcs,  supra-spinatus  and  infraspinatus,  which  mostly  oppose  the  reduction,  an 
rendered  lax.  On  this  account  the  dislocation  is  often  reduced  with  ease,  immediatdy  • , 
after  its  occurrence,  by  raising  the  arm  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  placing  the  finger*  ' \ 
in  the  arm-pit.  The  arm  is  not  to  be  brought  into  its  natural  position,  till  the  head  of  ’ 
the  bone  has  been  restored  to  the  place  from  which  it  has  slipped.  The  head  is  usually  » ■ 
carried  back  into  the  socket,  rather  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  than  by  any  forn  . 1 
applied  to  it.  By  what  has  been  said  is  explained  the  fitness  of  La  Mothe’s  (n)  pro- 
posed  mode  of  reduction.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a seat ; the  shoulder  to  Ije  ■ ! 
fixed  by  means  of  a cloth,  folded  lengthways,  applied  over  it,  and  held  by  two  assistant*  » j 
sitting  on  the  ground;  a third,  standing  on  the  uninjured  side,  draws  horizontally  a 
cloth  laid  round  the  chest.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  a table  near  the  patient,  grips  nj 
the  dislocated  arm  with  both  hands,  raises  it,  gently  drawing  it  up  towards  the  patient’s  *f 
head,  then  pulls  more  forcibly,  and  thus  almost  without  pain  causes  the  head  of  the  J 
bone  to  rise  up  into  its  place.  Rust  (6)  simplifies  this  treatment;  the  patient  being 
seated  on  the  ground,  on  a carpet  or  flat  cushion,  an  assistant,  kneeling  on  the  side  [ 
opposite  the  dislocated  arm,  grasps  the  injured  shoulder  with  both  hands  locked  in  each  : | 
other,  the  one  of  his  arms  being  carried  before,  and  the  other  behind  the  patient.  Whilst  if 
he  draws  the  shoulder  strongly  and  steadily  downwards,  the  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  ti 
same  side  as  the  dislocated  arm,  grasps  it  with  both  hands  at  the  wrist  and  fore-arm,  | 
draws  it  somewhat  towards  him,  in  order  to  keep  it  constantly  extended,  and  raises  it,  , t 
by  a circular  movement,  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  upraised  arm  is  ^ [ 
brought  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  Surgeon  then  draws  the  arm  ' J 
strongly  towards  him,  as  if  he  would  raise  the  patient  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  ; I 
moment  this  is  effected,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  back  into  its  socket.  If  this  do  not 
happen,  the  Surgeon  may  now  give  the  extension  of  the  arm  to  an  assistant,  and  kneel- 
ing by  the  patient,  places  both  thumbs  under  the  protruded  head,  and  leads  it,  by  • 
pressing  upwards,  into  its  socket.  He  then  fixes  one  thumb  firmly  in  the  arm-pit,  wifii 
the  other  hand  grasps  the  elevated  arm  above  the  elbow-joint,  and  draws  it  carefully  • 
down,  when,  if  the  head  of  the  bone  be  not  completely  carried  into  its  socket,  its  com-  - 
plete  reduction  must  be  attempted,  by  more  firmly  sliding  it  over  the  opposed  thumbs,  i 
as  if  over  a roller.  j 

1034.  Complete  reduction  is  characterized  by  the  natural  form  of  the  , | 

joint,  the  cessation  of  pain,  and  the  free  movement  of  the  arm  in  every  > j 
direction.  To  counteract  the  disposition  which  tlie  upper -arm  always  has  -i 
to  become  dislocated  afresh,  its  motions  should  be  prevented  ; the  arm  is  -I 
to  be  put  in  a sling,  or  fastened  with  some  circular  turns  of  a bandage  f 
round  the  body,  and  some  may  be  carried  beneath  the  elbow  and  over  the  : | 
shoulder.  For  the  first  few  days  cold  applications  are  to  be  applied  over  I 
the  shoulder  to  remove  the  bruising.  If  a paralytic  state  of  the  arm  con-  I 
tinue,  (which  there  is  always  ground  to  fear  if  after  the  dislocation  there  i 
ensue  a sensation  of  cold,  of  going  to  sleep,  and  weight,)  stimulating  .1 
friction,  douche-baths,  blisters,  moxas,  and  the  like  must  be  employed.  | 
This  may  arise  also  from  palsy  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  I 

1035.  In  this  way  the  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm-bone  may  ordinarily  j 

again  be  put  to  rights.  If  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  occur,  we  ■ 
must  attempt  to  diminish  it  by  the  remedies  heretofore  mentioned.  A 'I 
small  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament  is  mentioned  by  many,  as  the  obstacle  I 
to  reduction  in  several  cases,  which  may  be  imagined  it  tlie  head  of  the  I 
bone  return  to  its  place  without  noise  and  be  directly  again  dislocated ; in  • 
such  case  the  aperture  of  the  capsular  ligament  must  be  attempted  to  , 
be  enlarged  by  moving  the  arm  ; numerous  observations,  however,  oppose  ^ 
this  notion.  i 


(n)  ItnsCH,  above  citeil. 


jovecueu.  . . 

sert.  lie  Methodo  Mothiano  humerum  liixatK"! 
reponendi.  Ilorlin,  IS20.  Svo. 


(b)  Rust,  in  bis  Mngazin  fiir  die  (jesamnite 
Ileilkundc,  vol.  x.  p.  I.EONHAnuT,  F.,  Dis- 
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I 1036.  Besides  the  modes  of  reducing  dislocations  of  tlie  upper-arm 
idready  given,  the  following  still  require  to  be  mentioned  : — 

I 1.  In  recent  dislocation  the  patient  may  be  laid  on  his  back  upon  a 
•able  or  sofa,  in  sucli  way  that  the  affected  arm  may  be  completely  on  the 
|•da■e  ; a wetted  roller  is  to  be  applied  on  the  arm  above  tlie  elbow,  and 
|)ver  this  a handkerchief  is  to  be  fastened.  The  Surgeon,  standing  with 
fine  foot  on  the  ground,  places  the  heel  of  the  other  in  the  patient’s  arm- 
lit,  so  that  lie  finds  himself  in  a half-sitting  posture  by  the  side  of  the 
•atient.  By  means  of  the  handkerchief  he  extends  tlie  arm  for  three  or 
our  minutes,  in  which  way,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  head  is 
asily  reduced.  If  more  power  be  required,  a towel  instead  of  a handker- 
ihief  should  be  fastened  around  the  arm,  by  which  several  persons  may  pull, 

I hilst  the  heel  is  still  in  the  arm-pit.  In  order  to  relax  the  m.  biceps  the 
jre-arm  must  be  bent.  In  this  mode  of  reduction  there  is  less  extension 
■f  the  limb  than  lateral  separation  of  the  head  of  the  arm-bone  from  the 
.lade-bone.  On  this  account  probably  has  Bertrandi  {a)  proposed,  that 
•le  Surgeon  should  place  himself  between  the  legs  of  the  patient  as  he 
■es  ill  bed,  and  make  use  of  his  left  foot  if  the  dislocation  be  on  the 
ight,  and  his  right  foot  if  it  be  on  the  left  side.  Sauter’s  (b)  treatment 
orresponds  to  this ; the  patient  being  placed  on  a seat,  the  dislocated  arm 
to  be  drawn  down  perpendicularly  on  the  body,  fixed  in  this  direction  by 
lie  one  hand  of  the  Surgeon  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  drawn  towards  the 
round,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrust  upwards; 
b the  same  time  an  assistant  may  further  the  extension,  by  drawing  down 
lie  hand,  but  which  is  not  always,  nor  ever  with  violence,  to  be  done, 
a dislocation  inwards  the  arm  is  to  be  inclined  more  forwards. 

2.  The  patient,  being  seated  on  a low  stool,  the  Surgeon  separates  the 
islocated  arm  so  far  from  the  body,  that  he  can  put  his  knee  into  the  arm- 
1,  and  whilst  he  places  his  foot  by  the  side  of  the  stool,  he  puts  one 
ind  upon  the  arm-bone,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  and  the  other 
ijon  the  acromion,  then  presses  the  arm  downwards  over  tlie  knee,  and  in 
lis  way  reduces  the  dislocation  (c). 

1037.  If  in  very  powerful  persons,  or  in  old  dislocations,  these  modes 
‘ treatment  be  unsuccessful,  and  it  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  muscles 
I continued  and  gradually  increased  extension,  the  pulleys  are  to  be 
nployed  as  most  convenient.  The  patient  is  to  be  put  on  a stool,  the 

tmlder  fixed  with  a retractor,  and  this  attached  to  a hook  fixed  in  the 
11  on  the  patient’s  sound  side  ; the  extension-bandage  is  to  be  put  on 
3ve  the  elbow,  and,  by  other  bandages  connected  with  the  pulley, 
tened  to  the  other  wall.  The  direction  of  the  extension  is  to  be  similar 
that  made  by  assistants ; and  it  must  be  made  gradually,  if  intended  to 
kept  up  for  some  time.  AVhen  it  has  attained  sufficient  degree,  the 
rgeon  puts  his  knee  in  the  arm-pit,  places  his  foot  on  the  stool,  and 
sing  the  head  of  the  bone,  thrusts  it  gently  into  the  socket,  which,  at 
i moment  when  the  extension  is  left  off,  usually  happens  without  any 
ap. 

i The  various  contrivances  proposed  for  reducing  dislocation  of  the  upper-arm  are 
part  superfluous,  in  part  unsuitable,  because  the  mechanical  violence  acts  too  much  on 
■ li  head  of  the  bone  itself ; or  the  extension  cannot  be  made  after  every  one’s  favourite 
•ection.  To  these  contrivances  belong  the  arabe  of  Hipfochates,  the  machines  of 


Ml  selgelenkcs  ; in  IIufeland's  Journal,  vol.  xliii. 

1 0}  Leber  die  Einrichtung  des  verrenkten  Ach-  pt.  i.  July,  1816,  p.  39. 

(c)  Astley  Cooeeb,  p.  432. 
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OiUBASius,  Pare,  Gersdorff,  Scultetus,  Piirmann,  Petit  ; the  reductots  of  i 
Ravaton,  Hagen,  Freck,  Mennel,  Schneider,  Brunningiiacsen,  and  others. 

1038.  If  the  dislocation  have  existed  some  weeks,  the  arm  mmst,  pre. 

vious  to  extension,  be  moved  forcibly  in  every  direction,  for  tlie  purjiggo  i 
of  loosening  it,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  must  be  effected  by  the  ; 
means  already  mentioned.  After  the  reduction  of  these  old  dislocations 
an  emphysematous  swelling  is  often  observed  beneath  the  great  pectoral  d 
muscle,  which  soon  disappears  under  the  use  of  dispersing  remedies,  •, 
'W EiNHOLD  cut  through  tlie  tendon  of  the  m.  pectoralis  major,  becaust^it  | 
did  not  yield  in  an  old  dislocation  (a).  The  dislocations  at  the  sliouldw-  . 
joint  may  often  be  satisfactorily  reduced,  even  after  a long  time,  especially  c 
in  relaxed  persons  ; the  attempt  at  reduction,  however,  is  not  to  be  carrie(^i 
too  far,  as  dangerous  symptoms  may  ensue  (i).  j 

Gibson  noticed  a rupture  of  the  axillary  artery  in  reducing  an  old  dislocation.  1 

Dieffenbach  (c),  whilst  making  extension  and  counter-extension  in  the  usual  ■ 
manner,  in  a dislocation  of  two  years’  standing,  divided  the  tendons  of  the  m.  pectoraitt 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  the  m.  teres  major  and  minor,  beneath  the  skin,  and  the 
false  ligaments  surrounding  the  new  joint,  upon  which,  with  the  extension  made,  the  ■; 
head  suddenly  returned  into  its  socket,  and  he  then  applied  over  it  a pasteboard -i 
apparatus. 

1039.  The  Dislocation  o/’f/te  Upper- Arm-hone  {^Luxatio am- 

genita  Humeri)  does  not,  according  to  R.  W.  Smith  (tZ),  who  first  noticed  -i 
it,  happen  so  very  rarely.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  before  the  more  >■ 
perfect  development  of  the  bones,  and  before  the  more  powerful  action  of  •: 
the  muscles,  the  external  appearance  of  deformity  may  possibly  escape  s 
observation  ; but  when  the  shoulder-bones  have  attained  to  their  perfect- > 
development,  when  the  bony  processes  about  the  joints  project,  and  esp6>t  i 
cially  when  the  muscles  operating  on  the  shoulder-joint  and  upper-arm  r-- 
acquire  their  full  activity,  then  first  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  conge- i 
nital  dislocation  not  easy  to  be  mistaken.  Smith  has  noticed  two  kinds  j 
of  congenital  dislocation,  viz.,  the  suhcoracoid  and  the  subacromial  dis-.v 
location. 

1040.  In  the  congenital  suhcoracoid  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  upper- 
arm-bone,  when  the  arm  hangs  down  on  the  side,  is  situated  beneath  the  c 
coracoid  process,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  can  be  felt 
beneath  the  projecting  acromion  ; if  the  elbow  be  drawn  forward  over  the  < 
chest,  the  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone  slips  backwards  over  the  acromion,  n 
and  completely  leaves  the  unnatural  part  of  the  articular  surface,  which  » 
can  now  be  distinctly  felt ; the  shoulder  has  not  its  natural  rounded  fonn,  4 
but  is  flattened.  The  rausclas  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  much  slirunk, 
and  also  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to  the  blade-bone  and  upper-  j. 
arm,  only  the  m.  trapezius  shows  the  least  of  this,  and  seems  to  be  almost  4 
the  only  muscle,  which  still  acts  upon  and  moves  the  blade-bone ; the 
diseased  arm  is  nearly  half  an  inch  shorter.  The  motions  of  the  arm  are  i 
very  much  restricted  ; elevation  and  abduction  are  not  possible,  and  even 
the  forward  and  backward  motions  cannot  be  performed  without  corre-  ' 
sponding  movement  of  the  blade-bone.  Although  the  muscles  of  the  fore-  ■ 
arm  are  not  so  much  shrunk  as  those  of  the  upper,  yet  flexion  is  so  diffi*  - 


(а)  ZwANZio  de  Luxatione  Ossis  Humeri,  et  pre- 
cipue  Incisione  Aponouroseos  Musculi  I’ectoralis 
Majoris  ad  cur.  Liixat.  inveter.  Halff,  1819. 

(б)  Flaubert,  Memoire  sur  plusieurs  cns  de 
Luxation,  dans  Icsquels  les  efforts  ont  etc  suivi 
d'accidens  graves;  in  Repert.  gen.  d'Anatomie 
et  de  Pliysiologic  Pathologique,  vol.  iii.  fasc.  i. 


(c)  Vereinszeitung,  lS-19,  No.  51. 

(d)  .\n  Essay  upon  the  original  or  congewta* 

Luxations  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Hum***!  • 
in  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  2Sfi.  , 

Kroriei’'s  N.  Notixen,  July,  1339.  No.  CSS  ana 
227. 
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nilt,  on  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  m.  biceps,  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be 
Drought  to  a right  angle.  Elevation  is  not  performed  gradually,  but  with 
I sudden  jerk,  in  which  the  blade-bone  also  is  considerably  raised,  the 
irm  pressed  to  the  side,  and  sometimes  even  the  body  bent  to  the  other 
iide,  whilst  the  elbow-joint  rests  upon  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone.  The 
leformity  exists  from  birth,  but  only  first  at  the  period  of  perfect  develop- 
nent  does  it  become  more  apparent.  This  congenital  dislocation  may 
)xist  on  botli  sides  at  once. 

1041.  Examination  after  death  of  a case  of  subcoracoid  dislocation  on 
)oth  sides,  showed  upon  the  one  side  scarcely  a trace  of  the  natural  socket, 
Dut.  on  the  contrary,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  coracoid 
orocess,  partially  upon  the  ribs,  partially  on  the  axillary  edge  of  the  blade- 
jone,  a well-formed  socket  of  an  inch  and  a-half  diameter  ; this  reached 
o the  under  surface  of  this  process,  and  was  only  separated  from  the  upper- 
irm  by  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The  perfectly  formed  capsular  ligament, 
extending  from  the  undeveloped  glenoid  cavity,  suiTounded  these  articular 
lurfaces.  The  perfectly  natural  tendon  of  the  m.  biceps  arose  from  the 
)oint  of  the  latter,  and  the  capsular  ligament  was  also  quite  natural. 
The  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone  varied  considerably  from  its  rounded 
ibrm ; it  was  oval,  and  its  long  axis  corresponded  with  that  of  the  bone 
itself,  which  depended  especially  on  the  hinder  part  being  deficient.  The 
•.haft  was  small  and  decidedly  atrophic  ; the  position  of  the  head  on  the 
:oracoid  process  varied,  according  to  the  rotation  of  the  arm  inwards  or 
)utwards.  Upon  the  other  side  the  deficiency  of  the  articular  surface  was 
lonfined  to  its  inner  edge,  which  was  entirely  wanting  for  a thumb’s 
ipace  from  above  downwards.  The  inner  edge  of  the  joint-surface  was 
I'ormed  by  a long  ridge,  which  passed  down  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
;oracoid  process  ; the  tendon  of  the  m..  biceps  and  the  capsule  were  per- 
fectly formed. 

1042.  Smith  saw  and  examined  after  death  congenital  subacromial  dis- 
ocation  on  both  sides.  The  coracoid  process  projected  considerably,  as 
lid  also  the  acromion;  the  joint-surface  beneath  was  not,  however,  to  be 
felt ; the  projection  of  the  acromion,  as  well  as  the  fiattening  of  the 
ihoulder,  was  less  decided  than  in  subcoracoid  dislocation  ; the  fiattening 
vas  confined  to  the  front  of  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone 
brmed  a distinct  swelling  on  the  back  of  the  blade-bone,  beneath  and 
)ehind  the  point  of  the  acromion,  close  on  the  under  surface  of  its  spine. 
The  upper-arm  did  not  stick  out  from  the  side,  and  the  fore-arm  was 
'ofiited  inwards.  Internal  examination  of  the  joint  presented  no  trace  of 
n articular  cavity  in  the  usual  place,  but  a well-formed  articular  pit,  sur- 
ounded  by  a capsular  ligament,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  neck 
*f  the  blade-bone,  which  was  broader  above,  and  completely  reached  the 
inder  surface  of  the  acromion;  the  tendon  of  the  m.  biceps  was  perfect, 
md  firmly  attached  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  unnatural  joint’s 
urface,  the  direction  of  which  was  forwards  and  outwards.  The  head  of 
he  upper-arm-bone  exhibited  the  same  oval  form  as  in  the  subcoracoid 
lislocation,  only  that  the  fore  part  of  the  head  was  in  this  case  deficient. 
Ihe  little  tubercle  formed  a considerable  projection,  long  and  curved,  so 
hat  it  had  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade- 
'one. 

1043.  That  these  dislocations  are  congenital  and  not  of  accidental 
ccurrence.  Smith  thinks  he  has  found  proof  of,  as  regards  subcoracoid 
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dislocation,  in  the  absence  of  previous  injury,  in  the  joint  not  being  the 
seat  of  pain,  swelling,  and  the  like,  but  especially  in  tlie  unliurt  condition  'i 
of  the  capsule  and  of  the  tendon  of  tlie  m.  biceps,  as  well  as  in  the  siinul. 
taneous  existence  of  a pcs  equinus  in  the  same  patient ; in  the  form  of  the  ■< 
head  of  the  upper-arm-bone  being  peculiar,  and  cpiite  differeiit  from  any  ^ 
change  which  he  has  noticed  as  consequent  on  disease  or  in  old  dislocation  >i 
of  the  usual  kind.  Smith  is  not  disinclined  to  find  a resemblance  between  -s 
this  congenital  dislocation  and  that  described  by  many  writers,  as  partial  h 
dislocation  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  as  well  as  tliat  arising  sometimes  fromti 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  (A.  Cooper,)  or  as  an  untisoali] 
atrophy  of  the  upper-arm  (Curling.)  He  also  supposes  that  in  sub-  - 
acromial  dislocation,  the  absence  of  the  natural  joint-surface,  the  complete  n 
resemblance  of  both  unnatural  articular  cavities,  the  uninjured  state  of  i 
the  tendons  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  form  of  the  head  of  the 
upper-arm-bone,  speaks  in  favour  of  tlie  congenital  existence  of  this  dis-- 
location.  With  the  few  examinations  which  have  been  as  yet  made  of  i 
this  subject,  it  is  not,  however,  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  :j 
whether  the  cause  of  the  dislocation  should  always  be  sought  for  in  an  j 
original  deficient  formation  of  the  joint  surfaces,  or  whether  such  disloca-  )• 
tions  be  not  produced  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  child,  and  during u 
birth,  and  the  particular  changes  subsequently  found,  on  examination,  do  i* 
not  depend  on  the  long  continuance  of  the  dislocation,  and  the  previously  :i 
incomplete  development  of  the  bones,  and  so  on. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  at  least  speaks  an  observation  of  Gdillard  (a),  who 
reduced  a congenital  dislocation  of  the  upper-arra-bone  by  horizontal  extension  after : 
sixteen  years.  The  reduction  was  effected  after  several  futile  attempts,  and  when  - 
effected  it  relapsed  tivice,  and  was  again  reduced.  After  the  last  reduction,  however, 
the  upper-arm  for  two  years  and  a-half  was  not  displaced,  and  the  movements  of  tlie  « 
limb  were  almost  entirely  natural. 


VII.— OF  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

1044.  These  dislocations  are  distinguished  into  dislocations  of  the  fore- 1 
arm  from  the  upper-arm,  and  the  separate  dislocations  of  the  spoke-boue  e 
and  cubit. 


A.— OF  THE  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FORE-ARM  AT  THE  ELBOW-JOINT.' 

( Luxatio  Antibrachii,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  des  Vorderarmes,  Germ. ; Luxation  de 

V Avant-hras,  Fr.) 

1045.  Complete  dislocations  of  the  elbow  occur  but  rarely,  on  account;; 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  joint,  and  are  always  accompani^  with  con- 
siderable tearing  of  the  soft  parts.  The  dislocation  may  be  eitlier  h(u;k-  • 
wrads  or  latered,  but  dislocation  forwards  is  impossible  without  simulta- 
neous fracture  of  the  olechranon. 

1046.  The  dislocation  hachioards  is  the  most  common,  and  always  the 
most  complete.  The  coronoid  process  of  tlie  cubit  gets  behind  the  pulley- 
like joint-surface  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  and  rests  in  tlie  pit  formed  for 
receiving  the  olechranon.  The  joint-surfaces  of  the  upper-arm-bone  are 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  spoke-bone  and  cubit,  between  the  coronoid 
process  and  the  insertion  of  the  m.  biceps.  If  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
torn,  the  muscles  surrrounding  the  joint,  the  skin,  and  even  the  brachial 

(n)  Revue  Mcdicalc,  Aug.,  1840. 
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Mjrterj'  may  be  torn.  Tlie  olechranon  forms  a considerable  projection,  on 
he  back  of  the  upper-arm,  whereby  the  lower  part  of  the  m.  triceps  is 
. wisled,  and  above  the  projection  of  the  olechranon  the  upper-arm  seems 

0 be  somewhat  hollowed.  On  the  front  of  the  joint  is  felt  a large  hard 
swelling,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  m.  biceps;  the  fore-arm  is  fixed  in 

1 half-bent  position,  except  when  there  is  considerable  tearing  of  the  liga- 
nents. 

1047.  If  the  cubit  alone,  be  thrown  backwards,  without  simultaneous 
lislocation  of  the  spoke-bone,  behind  the  upper-arm-bone,  the  deformity 
)f  the  joint  is  considerable,  the  fore-arm  and  hand  being  twisted  inwards, 
he  olechranon  projecting,  w'hilst  the  head  of  the  spoke-bone  retains  its 
natural  position  ; on  the  outside  of  the  elbow-joint  a remarkable  projection, 
Old  on  the  inner  a pit ; the  fore-arm  cannot  be  straightened  except  by 
dolence,  which  will  reduce  the  dislocation,  neither  can  it  be  bent  farther 
han  to  a right  angle  (A.  Cooper)  ; the  arm  has  been,  however,  observed 
uotionless  in  extension,  and  every  attempt  at  bending  was  painful  and 
msuccessful ; pronation  and  supination  could,  however,  be  freely  per- 
brmed,  the  latter  somewhat  less  than  the  former.  If  the  fore-arm  be  but 

Jttle  bent,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  spoke-bone  remains  uninjured; 
ut  on  greater  bending,  this  ligament,  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous 
gament,  and  several  muscular  fibres  are  torn,  and  the  head  of  the  spoke- 
^lone  rests  against  the  upper-arm.  The  distinguishing  marks  are,  projec- 
> lion  of  the  olechranon,  and  the  twisting  of  the  fore-arm  inwards  {a). 

1048.  The  lateral  dislocation  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete; 
hat  outiuards  is  more  frequent  than  that  inwards.  In  the  former,  the 
nternal  joint-surface  of  the  upper  arm-bone  projects  more  or  less,  and  the 
bint-surface  of  the  cubit  is  thrust  outwards  ; the  point  of  the  olechranon 
ests  on  the  back  of  the  upper-arm,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fore-arm 
5 fixed  in  a slightly  bent  position.  In  the  latter,  a part  of  the  sigmoid 
avity  projects,  more  or  less,  on  the  inner,  and  the  joint-surface  of  the 
ipper-arm-bone  on  the  outer  side ; the  fore-arm  is  permanently  bent. 
L'hese  dislocations  cannot  happen  without  tearing  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
Ibow-joint ; even  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  torn  at  their 
irigin  ; hence  also  frequently,  the  fore-arm  is  not  so  fixed  in  its  position, 
s in  dislocation  backwards.  In  complete  lateral  dislocation,  the  pro- 
Bction  of  the  ends  of  the  fore-  and  upper-arm  are  much  more  decided 
han  in  the  incomplete,  and  on  account  of  the  great  tearing  of  the  soft 
•arts  the  fore-arm  is  movable  in  every  direction. 

As  in  dislocations  of  the  fore-arm,  the  joint-surfaces  are  mostly  still  in  contact,  so 
fiere  may  be  crackling  on  moving  the  joint. 

1049.  Dislocation  backwards  of  the  fore-arm,  is  mostly  produced  by  a 
all  upon  the  outstretched  hand,  whilst  the  fore-arm  is  bent  and  the  upper 
;xed.  If  the  fore-arm  be  violently  forced  to  one  or  other  side,  lateral 
'.islocation  may  be  produced. 

lOoO.  Dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint  always  produce  severe  inflamma- 
ory  symptoms,  and  may  lead  to  gangrene  and  nervous  symptoms ; generally, 
lowever,  they  are  not  dangerous.  If  left  alone,  they  in  a short  time  become 
rre<Jucible ; the  dislocation  backwards  has,  however,  been  reduced  after 
xisting  two  or  three  months.  If  in  dislocation  backwards,  the  joint- 

,.W  Asti.ey,  above  cited,  p.  472. — July,  1839,  No.  228. — Michaklis  in  von  Graefe 

1830. — Sedili.ot;  in  Gazette  and  Walther’s  Journal,  vol.  xxix,  p.  296. 

•b-dicalc,  1S39,  No.  24.— Froriep’s  N.  Notizen, 
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surfaces  of  the  upper-arm-bone  project  through  the  skin,  the  case  is  always 
very  serious,  though  experience  proves  that  a cure  may  take  place  witliout  ' ^ 
auy  particular  symptoms.  If  with  this  dislocation,  there  be  tearing  of  the  i 
m.  biceps,  of  the  brachial  artery  or  of  the  median  nerve,  the  ease  is  I 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  complete  lateral  dislocations  are  more  severe  ^ 
than  those  backwards.  The  incomplete  dislocations  are  neither  great  nor  f 
difficult  to  reduce ; even  if  they  be  mistaken  the  consequences  are  less  I 
important,  if  only  early  motion  be  used. 

(1)  Astley  and  Bbansby  Cooper  (a)  effected  reduction  after  three  months.  Mai,  f 
OAiGNE  and  Lisfranc  reduced  a dislocation  of  the  elbow  backwards,  of  fourteen  week^  | 
standing  in  a boy  ten  years  old.  : 

1051.  The  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  elbow  is  not  difficult,  if 
undertaken  sufficiently  early.  Extension  and  counter-extension  are  pa- 
formed  by  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  grasps  the  fore-arm  above  the 
wrist  with  one  hand,  and  its  upper  inner  part  with  the  other  ; the  second 
assistant  places  one  hand  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  draws  back  i 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper-arm.  The  Surgeon,  in  the  dislocation  back- 
wards, grasps  the  elbow  with  both  hands  in  such  way,  that  the  four  fingers  ■ 
of  the  one  are  upon  the  front,  and  the  thumb  upon  the  back  of  the  upj^a- 
arm,  with  which  when  the  extension  is  sufficiently  made,  he  can  press  the 
olechranon  downwards  and  forwards.  Astley  Cooper  puts  the  patient 
on  a stool,  places  his  knee  on  the  inside  of  the  elbow,  grasps  the  wrist  and 
bends  the  arm ; at  the  same  time  he  thrusts  his  knee  against  the  spoke-  - 
bone  and  cubit,  to  free  them  from  the  upper-arm-bone,  and  whilst  he  keeps 
ujD  the  pressure  with  his  knee,  he  strongly  but  slowly  bends  the  arm.  The 
arm  may  also  be  violently  bent  around  a bed-post.  After  complete  reduc- 
tion, the  elbow-joint  is  to  be  surrounded  with  moistened  compresses,  a X 
bandage  applied  and  the  arm  to  be  put  in  a sling.  The  supervenii^  ; 
inflammatory  symptoms  must  be  removed  by  a proper  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, and  the  continual  employment  of  cold  applications.  The  bandages;  • 
should  be  removed  every  two  days,  so  that  gentle  movements  of  pronalion 
and  supination  may  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actuality  of  the 
reduction.  The  dislocation  of  the  cubit  alone,  is  always  easily  reduced 
by  one  of  the  prescribed  methods ; but  if,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Sedillot,  the  fore-arm  be  extended,  extension  must  be  made,  and  thoi 
the  arm  bent. 

If  the  corouary  ligament  of  the  spoke-bone  be  not  torn,  that  bone  retains  its  pra0 
position  on  the  cubit ; but  if  it  be  torn,  the  spoke-bone  must  be  pressed  especially  into 
its  place,  and  the  recurrence  of  its  displacement  prevented  by  a splint  placed  along  its 
back.  If  in  dislocation  backward,  the  lower  ends  of  the  upper-arm-bone  be  driven 
through  the  skin,  the  reduction  is  not  thereby  rendered  difficult ; it  must  be  perfonwri 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  wound  closed.  If  severe  inflammation  exist,  sawing  ra 
the  projecting  ends  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  lessen  the  symptoms.  In  tearing  of  tne 
braAial  artery  and  median  nerve,  the  former  must  be  tied  before  the  reduction ; how- 
ever, the  probable  danger  of  gangrene  iu  this  case  may  render  amputation  necessary.' 

1052.  The  reduction  of  the  lateral  dislocation  must  be  effected  in  the 
w'ay  mentioned,  only  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones  must  be  pres^, 
both  ’lands,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  are  dislocated. 

In  these  dislocations  also  Astley  Cooper  makes  extension  upon  the  knee, 
as  already  stated.  Violent  extension  of  tlie  arm  is  also  often  sufficient 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  in  lateral  dislocation,  are  always  more  se^  ; 
than  in  that  behind ; therefore  also  is  a more  strict  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment required.  > 

(o)  Above  cited,  p.  441. 
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3(  1053.  Though  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint  have  great  disposition  to 
jji'come  irreducible,  yet  if  severe  inflammation  have  come  on,  reduction 
{,  :iist  not  be  undertaken  till  that  has  been  removed.  Before  attempting 
^ e retluction  of  an  old  dislocation,  repeated  motions  of  the  fore-arm  are 
j be  made  for  several  days  previously.  If  repeated  attempts  do  not  suc- 
^ -ed,  violent  extension  must  be  abstained  from,  because  otherwise  severe 
iiflammation  is  to  be  feared. 

I ; In  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  forwards,  which  can  only  occur  with  fracture  of 
i olechranon,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  in  that  fracture,  with  simultaneous 
j tiphlogistic  remedies. 

ii  1054.  The  dislocation  backwards  of  the  spoke-bone  is  the  most  common, 
ii;  it  occurs  more  rarely  in  adults,  than  in  young  persons,  in  whom  it  does 
I ot  take  place  at  once ; but  by  the  habit  of  pulling  the  child  by  the  hand 
I -considerable  relaxation  of  the  articular  connexions  of  the  spoke-bone  is 
•■oduced,  which  is  often  manifested  by  great  projection  of  its  end,  and 
iinful  swelling  of  its  joint,  and  if  the  violence  be  persisted  in,  dislocation 
■ tlie  radius  backwards  is  produced.  At  the  moment  when  the  disloca- 
‘ on  occurs  the  patient  feels  severe  pain,  the  arm  is  bent,  and  the  hand 
■one ; supination  is  impossible  and  increases  the  pain  ; the  hand  and 
' agers  are  moderately  bent ; the  upper  end  of  the  bone  forms  a distinct 
■•ojection. 

1055.  The  dislocation  forwards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  spohe-bone,  is 
6 e consequence  of  violent  supination.  The  fore-arm  is  slightly  bent, 
it  cannot  be  brought  to  a right  angle  with  the  upper  arm  ; if  the  fore-arm 
! suddenly  bent,  the  head  of  the  bone  strikes  against  the  front  of  the 
ipper-arm-bone,  by  which  the  flexion  is  suddenly  stopped.  The  hand  is 
•one,  but  can  be  brought  again  perfectly  into  pronation  and  supination, 
though  pronation  is  nearly  complete.  The  head  of  the  spoke-bone  can 
::  felt,  especially  in  rotation,  which  together  with  the  continued  flexion  of 
e fore-arm  are  the  most  decided  characters. 

IBoyer  doubts  the  possibility  of  dislocation  forwards  without  fracture  at  the  same 
me  ; in  which  case  the  supination  necessary  to  produce  this  dislocation  is  prevented  by 
e lesser  head  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  which  thrusts  violently  against  the  head  of  the 
loke-bone.  This  opinion,  however,  is  contradicted  by  foreign  and  by  my  own  expe- 
ence.  A.  Cooper  (a)  has  seen  the  dislocation  of  the  spoke-bone  forwards  six  times ; 
have  seen  it  twice,  and  once  as  an  old  dislocation  in  a corpse.  The  spoke-bone  sepa- 
■tes  from  the  cubit,  at  its  connexion  with  the  coronoid  process,  and  its  head  is  drawn 
.ick  into  the  hollow  above  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  and  upon  the  coro- 
:>id  process  of  the  cubit.  Examination  shows  the  head  of  the  spoke-bone  drawn  up 
■to  the  cavity  above  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  the  cubit  in  its  natural 
tace  ; the  coronary  ligament  of  the  spoke-bone,  the  chorda  transversalis,  the  front  of  the 
. psular  ligament  and  the  interosseous  membrane  are  partially  torn,  and  in  conse- 
•lence  of  the  tearing  of  the  latter  the  separation  of  both  bones  is  produced. 

IRouyer  (6),  Villaume(c),  and  Gerdy  (d)  have  also  seen  dislocation  of  the  upper 
ds  of  the  spoke-bone  forwards  ; B.  Cooper  (e)  noticed  it  once  with  fracture  of  the 
iner  condyle  of  the  upper  arm,  and  once  with  a fracture  of  the  spoke-bone  an  inch  and 
■half  from  its  head. 

•Simultaneous  dislocation  of  the  spoke-bone  forwards  and  of  the  .cubit  backwards,  have 
•en  noticed  by  Bulley  (/)  and  by  Vignolo  (p). 

A longitudinal  dislocation  of  the  spoke-bone,  in  which  the  head  was  displaced  laterally 
id  above,  over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper-arm-bone,  was  seen  by  Adams  (/i). 


(а)  Above  cited,  p.  474. 

(б)  Journal  General  de  Mcdecine,  April,  1818. 

(c)  Frobiep’s  Notizen,  March,  1828,  No.  429. 

(d)  Archives  Gcneralcs  de  Medecine,  March, 


(e)  Above  cited,  p.  457. 

(/)  I’rov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1841. 

(g)  llevue  Medicate,  1841. 

(A)  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1840, 
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1056.  Tlie  reduction  of  this  dislocation  of  the  spoke-bone  is  easy.  The 
fore-arm  is  extended  with  one  iiand,  whilst  with  the  other,  the  head  of  the  ' i 
spoke-bone  is  pressed  into  its  place,  and  the  fore-arm  brought  into  supina-  ' 
tion,  in  the  dislocation  backwards,  and  into  pronation,  in  that  forwards,  and  : ! 
should  be  kept  in  place  after  the  joint  has  been  surrounded  with  compresses  -if 
and  circular  bandages,  by  a splint  placed  on  its  front  or  back  part.  In 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  this  apparatus  may  be  entirely  removed  i 
and  careful  motion  of  the  arm  permitted. 

According  to  Astlev  Cooper,  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  forwards  of  the  spoke-  - i 
bone,  requires  much  force,  and  he  enumerates  cases,  in  which  it  was  impossible ; from  i 
experiments  on  the  dead  body,  however,  the  extension  of  the  hand,  in  which  the  spoke-  i 
bone  alone  was  acted  on,  was  the  most  preferable ; in  this  way  I have  also  easily  effected ; ; ( 
the  reduction. 

If  the  appearances  mentioned  {par.  1054)  indicate  the  relaxation  of  the  articultt.  ■ i 
connexions  of  the  spoke-bone,  all  dragging  and  movement  of  the  hand  must  avoided,  . i 
the  fore-arm  must  be  fixed  in  a half-bent  position,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  ligameid*  ■ i 
removed  by  suitable  applications  and  rubbings  in.  ■ |i 

n; 

lo" 

f!' 


VIII.— OF  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WRIST. 

{Lvxatio  Carpi, 'Lz.i.-,  Verrenkung  des  Haiidgelenkes,  Germ. Luxation  du  Poignet,  Ft.)  ' 

1057.  Three  kinds  of  dislocation  may  take  place  at  the  wrist-joint 

1,  the  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm;  2,  the  dislocation  of  the 
spoke-bone ; and,  3,  the  dislocation  of  the  cubit. 

1058.  Dislocation  of  the  ha?id  from  its  connexion  with  both  bones  of  ; 
the  fore-arm,  may  be  forwards,  backwards,  or  to  one  or  other  side  ; the  two 
latter  kinds  can  only  be  incomplete,  the  former  two  more  or  less  perfect. 

In  the  dislocation  forwards,  the  hand  is  bent  much  backwards,  and  there  is  ■ 
a great  projection  upon  the  inside  of  the  wrist ; the  fingers  are  bent  as  ■ 
well  as  the  fore-arm.  In  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  very  contrary 
symptoms  occur ; fracture  of  the  spoke-bone  mostly  accompanies  it 
(A.  Cooper.)  In  dislocation  on  one  or  other  side,  there  is  always  distor- 
tion of  the  hand,  adduction  or  abduction,  and  a projection  on  the  radial  or 
ulnar  side. 

Dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint,  mentioned  from  the  earliest  time,  has  been  doubted  by 
Dupcytren,  as  he  denied  its  existence,  and  almost  its  possibility,  and  proved  the  pre- 
sumed cases  of  such  dislocations  were  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spoke-bone. 
This  opinion  is  almost  generally  received,  and  by  a strict  criticism  of  the  previous 
observations  of  such  dislocations  supported,  against  the  opinions  of  Petit,  DESAni*, 
Boyer  and  others.  But  few  observations  have  excited  doubts  against  the  stateineall 
of  DuPiJYTRBai.  VoiLLEMiER  lias  howcvcr  shown  the  existence  of  such  dislocations, 
by  the  most  careful  examination  of  a complete  displacement  of  the  wrist  tockwards  and 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  forwards,  and  has  given,  as  distinguishing  marks  between 
this  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spoke-bone,  that  in  the  latter  there 
is  a bending  in  on  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm  near  the  joint,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
former;  the  hand  is  abducted,  but  in  dislocation,  the  whole  hand  is  twisted  towards  the 
outside  of  the  fore-arm  ; there  is  swelling  at  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  is  wanting  in  dislocation  ; but  little  decided  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  fractnre 
forwards  and  backwards,  whilst  in  dislocation  a projection  of  seven  or  eight  lines  Mck- 
wards  is  formed  by  the  wrist-joint,  and  forwards  by  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm;  gretl 
breadth  of  the  bones  on  the  carpo-metacarpal  surfaces,  but  in  the  dislocation  only 
the  natural  breadth ; the  spoke-bone  is  shorter,  but  in  dislocation  of  etiual  length  as  in 
the  sound  arm  ; the  styloid  process  of  the  spoke-bone  has  its  natural  place  at  the  wrist, 
but  in  dislocation  it  is  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sca- 
phoid hone ; the  styloid  process  of  the  cubit  projects  upon  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  hut 
in  dislocation  on  the  front ; it  projects  as  far  or  farther  down  than  that  of  the  spoke- 
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tbone,  whilst  in  dislocation  the  styloid  processes  retain  their  reciprocal  position ; the 
position  of  the  hand,  usually  though  not  always,  is  bent  backwards,  in  dislocation  com- 

***  Compare  par.  C53,  where  is  given  the  literature  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
:spoke-boue  ; Voillemier,  in  Archives  Gdndrales  de  Me'decine,  1842,  March  ; Prinz,  G., 
Ueber  den  Briich  am  unteren  Ende  des  Radius.  Erlangen,  1842. 

1059.  The  cause  of  this  dislocation  is  always,  a very  violent  bending  of 
the  hand  in  this  or  that  direction  ; hence  the  ligaments  are  always  much 
■.torn,  and  the  tendons  on  the  side  of  the  dislocation  very  severely  torn  and 
istretched.  Barely  are  other  of  the  soft  parts  besides  the  ligaments  rup- 
itured. 

1060.  The  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hand  is  not  difficult.  Exten- 
sion of  the  hand  and  pressure  upon  the  carpal  bones  in  the  contrary  direc- 
ition  to  which  they  are  dislocated,  is  sufficient.  After  reduction,  the  wrist 
■is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  moistened  linen,  and  fastened  with  a circular  roller. 
If  there  be  a disposition  to  re-dislocation,  which  in  the  dislocation  forwards 
fj  and  backwards  is  generally  the  case,  a splint  must  be  placed  on  the  palmar 
; and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hand,  and  confined  with  a circular  bandage. 
■Severe  inflammatory  symptoms  always  arise,  which  require  suitable  treat- 
ment and  cold  applications.  Subsequently,  aromatic  applications,  spirit- 
uous rubbings,  and  so  on  must  be  used  to  disperse  the  often  long-continued 
swelling  of  the  wrist-joint. 

1061.  In  dislocation  of  the  spoke-hone  alone,  which  is  rare,  it  is  displaced 
on  the  front  of  the  carpus,  resting  upon  the  navicular  and  great  mult- 
Aangular  bones.  The  outside  of  the  hand  is  twisted  backwards,  and  the 
■■inside,  forwards  ; the  end  of  the  spoke-bone  forms  a projection  on  the  front 
of  the  carpus,  and  its  styloid  process  is  no  longer  opposite  the  great  mult- 
angular bone.  The  cause  of  this  dislocation  is  a fall  on  the  hand  whilst 
turned  backwards.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  both  bones. 

1062.  In  dislocation  of  the  cubit,  which  is  more  rare,  and  in  which  the 
sacciform  membrane  is  torn,  the  bone  usually  projects  backwards,  forming 
a protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  although  it  can  be  easily 
pressed  into  its  natural  place,  the  deformity  recurs  when  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn.  The  diagnostic  sign  is  the  projection  of  the  cubit  over  the 
cuneiform  bone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  styloid  process  from  the  line  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Pressure  restores  the  bones  to 
their  place,  in  which  they  are  to  be  retained  by  splints  on  both  surfaces  of 
the  arm  and  compress  on  the  end  of  the  cubit. 


IX.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  SINGLE  BONES  OF  THE  HAND. 

1063.  great  hone  (1)  alone,  can  be  displaced  from  its  connexion 
with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  backwards,  in  consequence  of  vio- 
lent bending  of  the  hand ; by  which  a circumscribed  swelling  is  produced 
on  the  situation  of  the  great  bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  finger, 
w-hich  disappears  on  pressure,  but  recurs  wlien  the  pressure  is  withdra\vn! 
The  reduction  is  easily  effected  by  pressure  upon  the  projecting  head  of 
the  bone,  or  if  tliis  be  insufficient,  by  simultaneous  pulling  at  the  fore  and 
middle  finger.  The  hand  is  to  be  kept  extended,  until  it  be  laid  upon  a 
flat  board,  pressure  made  upon  tlie  projection  with  a compress,  a splint 
applied,  and  the  wliole  fixed  with  a roller.  If  it  remain,  in  a slight  degree. 
It  IS  not  accompanied  Avith  any  inconvenience. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FINGERS, 

(1)  Not  the  trapezial  bone  as  stated  by  B.  Cooi'kh  and  others. 

Guas  (a)  lias  described  a dislocation  of  the  pisiform  bone.  ' 

Ihe  great  and  unciform  bones  are  often  thrust  somewhat  out  of  their  place  in  conae- 
qucnce  of  the  relaxation  of  their  ligaments,  so  that  in  bending  the  hand  they  forma 
projection  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  the  hand  cannot  be  at  all  used  without  sun- 
porting  the  wrist.  ^ Strips  of  sticking  plaster  and  a bandage  are  usually  sufficient  for 
supporting  the  wrist,  and  the  parts  may  at  the  same  time  be  strengthened  witli  the 
douche  bath,  and  rubbing  in  volatile  ointments  and  the  like. 

1064.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  alone  subject  to  di.slocation 
from  its  connexion  with  the  trapezial  bone,  in  consequence  of  violent 
bending.  The  projection  which  the  displaced  end  of  the  bone  forms  above 
is  very  slight,  the  thumb  is  bent  towards  the  palmar  surface,  and  cannot  be 
straightened.  In  reducing  it,  the  extension  and  counter-extension  are  made 
at  the  thumb  and  carpus,  and  the  displaced  joint-end  is  to  be  pressed  into 
its  place.  To  retain  it  tliere,  the  thumb  should  be  enveloped  in  compresses 
and  a circular  bandage,  and  a tliin  splint  fastened  on  its  hinder  surface. 

If  the  dislocation  be  mistaken,  which  easily  happens  when  swelling  exi.sta, 
the  movements  of  the  thumb  are  permanently  prevented. 

1065.  The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  may  be  dislocated  forwards  and  back-  • 
wards,  by  violent  bending  in  either  direction.  In  the  dislocation  forwards, 
the  dislocated  bone  is  bent  backwards,  the  other  fingers  are  bent,  the  > 
projection  of  the  dislocated  joint-surface  is  on  the  palmar  side ; in  dislo- 
cation backwards  tlie  contrary  happens.  In  dislocation  of  the  thumb 
upwards  from  its  metacarpal  bone,  the  thumb  stands  almost  at  a right 
angle  on  the  metacarpal  bone,  with  the  nail-joint  bent ; and  the  head  of  the  ■ 
metacarpal  bone  forms  a large  projection  on  the  volar  surface.  If  these 
dislocations  have  existed  only  a short  time,  they  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  reduction  requires  great  force,  as  tire  edges  of  the  joint-surfaces  resist 
each  other,  and  must  be  separated.  This  can  only  be  effected,  by  means 
of  a clove  hitch  applied  round  the  phalanx.  If  in  compound  dislocation  i 
the  joint-surfaces  project  out  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  reduction  be  not  ' 
possible,  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  tlieir  replacement  effected ; this  in  one 
case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  thumb  I performed  with  the  best  ' 
success. 

Dislocations  of  the  thumb  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  most  frequently  occur,  and  cause  ■ > 
greatest  difficulty  in  their  reduction.  According  to  Rosek  (6),  who  has  collected  the  ■ 
various  opinions  upon  this  dislocation,  together  with  his  own  observations,  the  dislocir  • 1 
tion  is  always  direct,  and  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  violence  has  occurred.  If  a i 
person,  fall  on  the  ground  with  his  thumbs  outstretched,  a dislocation  takes  place  on  the 
back,  and  not  in  the  front  of  the  hand  ; the  thumb  is  fixed  in  hyper-extension  or  dorsal 
flexion,  and  forms,  often  almost  a right  angle  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  which  makes  a 
considerable  projection  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
the  dislocated  projection  of  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  as  stated  by  Fincke  (c).  I jiossesB 
an  old  dislocation  upwards  of  the  thumb,  in  which  the  position  of  the  two  bones  cor- 
responds entirely  with  this  statement.  The  difficulty  of  reducing  this  dislocation  is  ■ 
often  so  great,  that  laying  bare  the  old  bone,  and  cutting  off  the  interfering  tendons  and 
ligaments  has  been  recommended.  (Desault,  Dupuytren,)  and  even  the  removal  of  : 
the  projecting  end  of  the  bone  itself,  (Evans,  Vidal.)  In  general  the  jutting  against  ( 
each  other  of  the  edges  of  the  joint-surfaces  is  considered  as  preventing  the  reduction;  ^ 
A.  Cooper  held  the  interposition  of  the  sessamoid  bones  to  be  the  cause ; Lisitukc 
and  Dupuytren  place  it  in  the  remarkable  position  of  the  tendon  of  the  m.  flexor  Umgvt,  i 
which  is  displaced  backwards  and  downwards,  so  that  it  lies  midway  between  the  phalanx  i 
and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Hey  thinks  the  cause  to  be  in  the  lateral  li^  | 
ments,  between  which  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  on  account  of  its  wedgelike  | 

(а)  Gazette  Mi'dicalo,  vol.  iii.  1835.  Mittelhamlknochcn ; in  Arcliiv.  far  physioliigi*^  j 

(б)  Die  Verrenkungen  des  Daumensvon  seinem  Hoilkunde,  1843,  pL  2.  ' 

(c)  Casi'Eb’s  Wocliensehrift,  1838.  No.  18. 
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■M  shape,  slips  out  more  easily  than  it  can  he  got  back  again.  Vidai.  and  Malgaigne 
conclude  from  their  observations  on  the  dead  body,  that  the  hindrance  depends  on  the 
locking-in  of  the  metacarpal  head  between  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb.  Pailloux, 
Lawuie,  Blechy,  and  Roser,  by  their  experiments,  found  the  interposition  theory  con- 
firaied,  and  the  latter  could  produce  the  interposition,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  if  only  the 
front  of  the  capsule  were  torn  or  cut  across,  and  at  the  same  time  a little  lengthways, 
lu  consequence  of  these  various  opinions,  difi'erent  proposals  have  been  made  to  effect 
the  reduction.  According  to  Hey,  the  bones  may  be  brought  into  place  by  pressure 
without  extension  ; according  to  Charles  Bell,  bending  the  joint  with  proper  pressure. 
Fixcke  applies  his  two  forefingers  on  the  back  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  presses  with  it 
1 against  the  thumb,  whilst  his  two  thumbs  are  firmly  placed  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  thus  easily  effect  its  replacement.  Charles  Bell’s  pro- 
posal of  subcutaneous  division  of  the  lateral  ligaments  with  a cataract-needle  has  been 
practised  by  Liston  and  Reinhardt  (a).  Roser,  from  his  experiments  on  the  dead 
body,  determines  that  the  reduction  can  only  be  effected,  when  the  bone  is  put  into  the 
position  out  of  which  it  was  thrown,  and  also  if  the  dislocated  phalanx  be  first  put  in 
hyper-extension,  (dorsal  flexion,)  and  from  this  be  moderately  depressed  upon  the  meta- 
carpal head. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  joint  must  be  neither  straightened  nor  bent  too  much, 
the  direction  of  the  thumb  must  always  be  such,  that  its  long  axis  be  directed  perpen- 
i dicular  to  the  rounded  surface  or  the  metacarpal  head.  If  this  direction  be  given  to 
the  bone,  the  tilting  in  and  interposition,  and  with  them  the  obstacle,  disappear.  I 
have,  in  six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  thumb  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  been  only  once 
unable  to  effect  the  replacement  perfectly,  in  which  the  dislocation  had  already  existed 
some  days.  My  practice  in  this  reduction  is,  to  apply  a wetted  bandage  around  the 
thumb,  thee  nds  of  which  are  rolled  round  my  own  hand,  and  whilst  with  this  I pull 
directly  upwards,  the  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  metacarpus  and  pressed  down,  whereupon 
I bring  the  thumb  into  the  straight  position.  I must  however  confess,  that  all  these  cases 
I had  considered  as  dislocations  of  the  thumb  downwards. 


X.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE. 

(^Luxatio  Femoris,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  des  Oberschenkels,  Germ. ; Luxation  de 

la  Cuisse,  Fr.) 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 

A.  Cooper,  above  cited,  p.  37. 

Travers,  B.,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  112. 

1066.  Dislocations  of  the  thigh  may  occur  in  four  directions: — 1,  back- 
wards and  upwards  upon  the  back  of  the  hip-bone  ; 2,  imoards  and  down- 
wards into  the  oval  hole  ; 3,  backwards  and  downwards  into  the  ischiatic 
notch ; 4,  upwards  and  forwards  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  share- 
bone.  The  former  of  these  is  most  frequent,  the  fourth  more  rare  than  the 
second,  and  the  third  the  most  rare,  and  even  denied  by  many  writers. 
The  capsule,  as  well  as  the  round  ligament,  is  torn  in  every  one  of  tliese 
dislocations,  though  in  that  inwards  and  downwards  it  may  remain  entire. 

_ Astley  Cooper  (i)  gives  other  proportions  in  reference  to  frequency  of  the  several 
dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone ; he  says  that  the  dislocation  backwards  and  upwards  is 
the  most  frequent,  next  that  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  then  that  on  the  oval  hole,  whilst 
the  dislocation  on  the  share-bone  is  most  rare.  Besides  these  four  kinds  of  dislocation 
of  the  thigh-bone,  some  assume  a fifth,  viz.,  directly  downwards,  just  as  others  consider 
the  above  four  kinds  only  secondary,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone,  if  there  be  no  frac- 
ture of  the  socket,  always  leaves  the  socket  at  its  lower  edge,  and  is  first  situated  between 
this  part  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  haunch-bone,  though  only  for  a short  time. 

[Although  repeated  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  same  jierson  is  not  very 
common,  yet  a few  yeai-s  ago  there  was  a woman  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  under 
Tyrrell’s  care,  whose  hip  was  dislocated  the  ninth  time.  Unfortunately  I do  not 
recollect  the  kind  of  dislocation. — J.  F.  S.] 

w (a)  Preuss.  Vcreins  Zeitung,  1836.  No.  23. 


(6)  Above  cited,  p.  39. 
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1067.  In  tlie  dislocation  upward  and  hacltwards,  the  head  of  tlie  tliigli. 
bone  gets  upon  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  hip-bone,  and  rests  between  the  ' i 
external  iliac  jiit  and  the  m.  gluteus  minimus  ; hence  the  foot  is  an  inch 
and  a half,  or  two  inches  and  a half  shorter,  the  toes  are  turned  toward* 
the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot ; the  knee  and  foot  turned  inw'ards ; the  limb 
cannot  be  separated  from  tlie  other,  but  the  adduction  which  exists  can  lie 
increased,  that  is,  it  can  be  bent  obliquely  over  the  other.  If  there  be  not 
any  considerable  effusion  of  blood  or  swelling,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
may,  by  rotation  of  the  knee,  be  felt  distinctly  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hip-bone  ; the  trochanter  projects  less  and  is  nearer  the  spine  of  the  hip.  ,! 
bone  ; the  rounded  form  of  the  hip  is  lost.  Such  extension  of  the  limb  | 
as  can  be  made  with  the  hand  does  not  restore  its  natural  length.  If  the  ■ 
dislocation  be  old,  the  limb  retains  its  position  inwards,  and  the  patient  ■ 
can  tread  only  upon  the  toes ; notwithstanding  the  great  shortening  of  the 
limb,  the  patient  will  gradually  be  able  again  to  walk.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  somewhat  flattened  head  of  the  thigh-bone  lies  on  the  out-  ) 
side  of  the  hip-bone,  in  a corresponding  hollow,  surrounded  by  a newly  j 
formed  bony  mass.  The  least  and  middle  gluteal  muscles  are  extended,  1 
and  converted  into  a cellular  fibrous  mass ; the  thigh  diminishes  in  size,  t 
This  dislocation  is  produced  by  a fall,  or  some  other  violence,  wdiich  drives  | 
the  thigh  inwards  and  forwards.  It  happens  the  more  easily,  the  farther 
the  violence  acting  on  the  thigh-bone  is  distant  from  the  hip-joint,  and  if  ' 
at  the  same  time  the  gluteal  muscles  be  contracted. 

1068.  In  the  dislocation  inwards  and  dowinvards,  the  head  of  the  thigh-  f 

bone  gets  into  the  oval  hole.  Although  the  condition  of  the  socket  seems 
most  favourable  for  this  kind  of  dislocation,  it,  however,  happens  very 
rarely,  because  it  can  be  only  produced  by  a fall,  when  the  thighs  are  far  ! 
apart.  The  affected  limb  is  two  or  three  inches  longer ; the  head  of  the  i 
thigh-bone  is  felt,  by  pressing  with  the  hand  upon  the  upper  inner  part  of 
the  thigh  towards  the  perinceum ; the  trochanter  is  less  prominent ; the  \ 
body  is  bent  forwards,  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  m.  psoas  and  > 
iliacus,  but  when  the  body  is  erect  the  limb  projects ; the  knee  is  wide  ' 
apart  from  the  other,  and  cannot  be  brought  near  it  without  great  pain ; ; 

the  foot  is  also  separated  from  the  other,  but  cannot  be  twisted  either  . 
inwards  or  outwards.  The  thigh  seems  as  if  united,  with  the  pelvis  and  lias  ; 
no  mobility.  If  the  dislocation  be  left  alone,  the  limb  remains  inunov-  ! 
able,  in  the  position  described  ; it  has,  however,  been  noticed  (o)  that  the  I 
external  obturator  muscle  is  destroyed,  and  that  the  ligament  of  the  oval 
hole  is  converted  into  a mass  of  bone,  which  surrounds  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  as  a socket  in  which  it  can  move. 

Oli.ivieb  (6)  describes  a dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  directly  downwards,  of  which  ; 
he  gives  the  following  symptoms  : — the  thigh  slightly  bent  at  the  hip-joint,  was  a little 
rotated  inwards,  and  separated  from  that  of  the  other  side ; the  bent  tiiigli  as  well  as  the 
foot  was  rotated  forcibly  outwards ; a line  drawn  from  the  iliac  spine  downwards  falls 
upon  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone ; no  sensible  lengthening  ; the  m.  sartorins  and 
tensor  vagina  femoris  projected  slightly  ; the  outer  part  of  the  m.  triceps  was  much 
stretched  ; the  tlank  showed  a deep  fold  ; the  great  trochanter  was  directed  downwar^ 
and  backwards  ; the  buttock  rounded  and  prominent ; the  head  of  the  bone  was 
the  least  felt ; the  extension  of  the  thigh  was  impossible ; the  leg  might  be  straightened ; 
adduction,  although  painful  and  little,  was  easy ; abduction  could  be  increased. 

1069.  T)is\oca.tion  backwards  and  dote  awards  mto  the  ischiatic  notch, 


(n)  Astley  Cooper,  above  cited,  p.  fiR. 

(t)  Nouvelles  Especcs  de  Luxation  du  Femur  ; in  Arcliives  (feneralcs  de  Medecine,  June,  1S.4. 
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ifl  happens  very  rarely,  because  it  can  only  occur,  wlien  the  tliigli  is  so  near 
ij  tlie  trunk  and  the  other  tliigli,  tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible.  Boyer  considers 
i this  as  secondary,  after  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  upwards 
and  backwards,  when  tlie  thigh  is  mucli  bent  and  adducted.  In  this  dis- 
location, the  head  of  the  bone  lies  on  the  m.  pyriformis,  between  the  edge 
of  tlie  bone  which  forms  tlie  upper  part  of  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  the 

* sacro-ischiatic  lig-araents,  somewhat  above  the  mesial  line  of  this  cavity. 
4 It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  this  dislocation,  because  the  length  and 
4 direction  of  the  limb  are  but  little  clianged.  The  extremity  is  ordinarily 
! half  an  inch  shorter ; the  trochanter  is  behind  its  usual  place ; the  head  of 

• tlie  tliigh-bone  can  only  be  felt  in  emaciated  persons,  M'hen  the  thiglnbone 
t is  brought  forwards  as  far  as  possible ; the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards, 
tj  thougli,  however,  not  so  much,  as  in  the  dislocation  upwards  and  back- 
A 'wanls ; when  the  patient  stands  he  only  touches  the  ground  with  his  toes ; 
i;  the  knee  is  somewhat  projected  and  slightly  bent ; the  limb  is  fixed  in  its 
d position. 

■)i  1070.  In  the  dislocation  upwards  and  inwards,  tlie  head  of  the  thigh- 

'll bone  gets  beneath  Poufabt’s  ligament,  upon  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 

a share-bone ; it  is  rare,  and  produced  by  violence  which  thrusts  the  thigh 
backwards  and  the  pelvis  forwards ; for  instance,  a careless  step  with  the 
i Toot  into  a hole,  in  which  case  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bent  backwards. 
• The  diagnosis  is  easier  than  in  any  other  dislocation  of  the  thigh.  The 
limb  is  fixed  in  strong  extension,  abduction,  and  great  rotation  outwards ; 
it  is  about  an  inch  shorter,  the  trochanter  is  nearer  the  spine  of  the  hip- 
bone and  less  prominent ; the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  share-bone;  the  buttock  is  flattened  and  stretched;  the 
vessels  of  the  thigh  are  twisted  inwards,  and  pulsate  distinctly,  and  even 
perceptibly,  to  the  eye.  In  every  attempt  to  bend  the  thigh,  or  draw  it 
inwards,  severe  pain  is  produced.  In  old  dislocations  of  this  sort  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  lying  between 
Poupart’s  ligament  and  the  share-bone,  is  changed,  that  it  is  more  flat- 
tened, and  around  the  neck  a kind  of  bony  collar  is  produced. 


Upon  the  distinguishing  characters  between  the  dislocations  of  the  thigh  and  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  see  yaT.  671. 

1071.  As  regards  the  prognosis  of  dislocations  of  the  thigh,  they  are 
lusually  not  accompanied  with  any  unfavourable  symptoms  like  those  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  as  after  the  reduction  is  completed,  in  general,  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  soon  subside ; however,  in  uncommon  cases  the  iii- 
Iflanimation  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  causes  the  patient’s  death  (a). 

The  reduction  of  these  dislocations  is  more  difficult  than  all  others,  espe- 
cially in  robust  persons.  The  dislocations  inwards  and  downwards,  and 
i inwards  and  upwards,  are  generally  more  easily  reduced  than  that  back- 
'wards  and  upwards.  The  earlier  reduction  is  attempted,  the  more  quickly 
is  it  effected.  At  what  time  the  reduction  of  a neglected  dislocation  is 
still  possible,  is  probably  very  different,  in  different  persons,  as  in  some 
cases  it  can  be  effected  after  some  months,  but  in  others,  after  several  weeks 
is  impossible.  To  what  degree  the  movements  of  the  thigh  are  hindered 
by  an  old  dislocation,  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the 
■several  kinds. 

1072.  As  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh  always  finds  consi- 

H (n)  Astley  CooPEii,  above  cited,  p.  7. 
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derable  opposition  in  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  so  is  it  in 
no  dislocation  of  greater  consequence  than  in  this,  to  lessen  these  contrac- 
tions by  such  remedies  as  effect  relaxation  in  the  whole  organism. 
The  patient  should  be  bled  according  to  liis  constitution,  should  be  put  in  ; 
a warm  bath,  and  every  ten  minutes  a grain  of  tartar  emetic  given  till  1 
waMsea  ensues.  It  must,  however,  be  determined  according  to  the  patient’s  » 
condition,  whether  previous  to  the  use  of  these  means,  an  attempt  at  reduc-  - 
tion  should  be  made,  and  if  this  attempt  fail,  then  to  resort  to  these  I 
remedies. 

1073.  The  reduction  itself  consists  in  proper  extension  and  counts-  iJ 
extension,  which  is  effected  either  by  assistants  or  by  means  of  pulleys.  ^ 
Of  the  former  practice  in  general  the  French,  and  of  the  latter  the  Eng-  . 
lish  Surgeons  speak  in  favour.  I myself  also  consider  the  latter  the  most  tj 
certain  and  most  suitable,  especially  if  the  dislocation  be  already  of  long  ; 
standing. 

1074.  In  extension  and  counter-extension  by  assistants,  we  proceed  in  i| 

the  following  manner  ; the  patient  lies  on  a table  covered  with  a mattress ; J 
a handtowel  folded  together  (about  four  fingers  wide)  is  to  be  placed  I 
with  its  middle  on  the  front  of  the  foot,  above  the  ankle,  previously  well  i 
covered  with  linen  or  wool,  carried  backwards  and  tied  ; and  its  ends  given  t 
to  an  assistant.  A similar  towel  is  to  be  applied  on  the  inner  side  of  the  s 
sound  thigh,  also  previously  defended  properly  against  pressure  with  a i 
roller,  and  the  one  end  is  to  be  carried  over  the  flank,  the  other  outwards  i 
over  the  buttock,  where  the  ends  are  tied  and  given  to  an  assistant.  For  r 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pelvis  still  more  firmly,  a folded  cloth  is  to  be  ^ 
carried  round  it,  between  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone  and  the  trochanter,  the  fj 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  tied  together  on  the  sound  side,  and  given  to  an  li 
assistant.  The  number  of  assistants  must  be  equal  at  the  points  of  exten- 
sion  and  counter-extension.  The  practitioner  places  himself  on  the  outside  i| 
of  the  dislocated  thigh,  and  directs  the  extension.  f 

In  dislocation  outwards  and  upwards,  the  extension  must  be  made  ?i 
obliquely  from  without  inwards  and  a little  from  behind  forwards.  When  i 
it  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  practitioner  must  witli  both  hands  press  the  • 
trochanter  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to  thrust  the  head  of  the  • 
bone  back  into  tlie  socket.  In  dislocation  imoards  and  upioards  extension  i| 
must  first  be  made  in  the  direction  outwards,  the  practitioner  then  places  » 
both  his  hands  upon  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presses  it  t 
upwards  and  outwards,  whilst  the  assistants,  without  giving  up  the  exten-  •h 
sion,  incline  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  inwards.  In  dislocation  upwards  t 
and  inwards,  the  extension  must  be  made  nearly  m the  axis  of  the  body,  . 
and  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  pressed  downwards  and  outwards.  In  the 
dislocation  backwards  and  doiomvards,  in  which  Boyer  (o)  states  that  it 
is  probably  only  a secondary  displacement  in  the  dislocation  upwards  and  1] 
outwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  first  brought  to  its  previous  sitaa-  • 
tion,  and  then  treated  as  a dislocation  upwards  and  outwards  (b). 

1075.  Wattmann,  Kluge,  and  Rust  have  proposed  methods  of  re-  ■ 
placement,  in  which,  by  diminution  of  the  muscular  contraction,  and  by 
rubbing  the  bones,  a less  outlay  of  power  is  required. 

1076.  According  to  Wattman’s(c)  jdan,  the  patient,  lying  on  his  - 
back,  is  to  be  merely  fixed  by  resting  the  healthy  limb  against  the  bed- 

Cfi)  Above  cited,  p.  288.  Cc)  Uebcr  Verrenkung  am  Huftgclenke  und 

(6)  Ibid.,  p.  302.  Einrichtung.  Wien,  IS.’G  ; witli  a copper- plate. 
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stead,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  knee  to  prevent  it  being  bent.  Only 
in  great  resistance  of  the  muscles,  should  tlie  pelvis  be  fixed  by  a long 
clotli  carried  above  the  hip,  and  fastened  to  a rafter  between  the  two  bed- 
posts. For  the  abduction  of  tlie  thigh,  a strap  furnished  with  a roller  is 
sufficient ; one  or  two  assistants  are  employed. 

In  tlie  dislocation  inwards  and  doionwards,  the  thigh-strap  is  applied  as 
hi«-h  as  possible,  upon  the  thigh,  with  tlie  buckle  forwards ; an  assistant 
lays  hold  of  the  dislocated  foot,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  kept  by  the 
dislocation,  above  the  ankle,  and  holding  firmly,  draws  it  slightly  down- 
wards. The  Surgeon  standing 'near  the  patient,  rests  with  the  one  hand 
upon  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone,  and  with  the  other  hand  so  seizes  on  the 
bandage,  that  it  is  directed  under  the  fore  and  upper  iliac  spine,  and 
crosses  tlie  axis  of  the  thigh  at  a right  angle.  He  then,  with  the  requisite 
force,  pulls  outwards  parallel  to  the  direction  of  a line  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn  a hand’s  breadth  behind  the  anterior  upper  iliac 
spine  on  the  sound  side,  through  the  body  to  the  tip  of  the  same  process 
on  the  ailing  side.  In  this  way  the  extensors  and  flexors  are  but  slightly 
stretched,  and  the  rotating  muscles  first  participate  in  the  flexion,  when 
the  head  approaches  the  edge  of  the  socket.  By  the  ordinary  flexion  of 
these  muscles  the  head  may  be  lifted  into  the  socket. 

In  dislocation  inwards  and  upwards,  an  assistant  lays  hold  of  the  ailing 
foot  above  the  instep,  carries  it  upwards  upon  the  outside  of  the  sound 
foot,  and  keeps  it  in  this  position  without  drawing,  whilst  the  pull,  with 
the  bandage,  applied  as  in  the  former  case,  is  made  by  the  Surgeon  in  a 
line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  fore  and  upper  iliac  spine  of 
the  sound  side  towards  the  trochanter  of  the  dislocated  thigh  outwards,  and 
obliquely  upwards.  So  soon  as  the  toes  hitherto  pointing  outwards,  become 
pointed  forwards,  a slight  pull  at  the  ankle  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  thigh-bone,  furthers  its  elevation  into  the  socket,  which  is 
eftected  by  the  extended  rotating  muscles. 

In  tlie  dislocation  backwards  and  downwards,  the  foot  is  grasped  by 
an  assistant  above  the  ankle,  and  drawn  over  the  sound  limb  across  and 
downwards.  The  bandage,  applied  as  above  described,  is  drawn  gra- 
dually and  strongly  outwards  and  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  a line 
parallel  to  one  supposed  to  be  drawn  two  hands’  breadth  behind  the  fore 
and  upper  iliac  spine  of  the  sound'  side  through  the  body  to  that  of  the 
injured  side.  The  drawing  is  to  be  continued,  till  the  thigh  itself  turns 
outwards  on  its  long  axis,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  pulled  into  the 
socket,  by  the  much  stretched  rotating  muscles. 

In  dislocation  outwards  and  upwards,  the  thigh  may  either  be  drawn 
in  its  own  axis  forcibly  downwards,  and  by  the  thigh-strap  outwards  and 
downwards,  or  an  assistant  must  grasp  the  dislocated  thigh  in  its  axis 
inwards  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  and  slowly  lift  it  forwards,  till  it  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  till  the  fore,  still  inner 
^go  of  the  great  trochanter,  comes  directly  beneath  the  fore  and  upper 
iliac  spine.  If  the  thigh  be  j'^et  of  itself  so  much  twisted  on  its  long 
axis  tliat  the  hitherto  inwards  turned  toes  are  twisted  forwards,  and  even 
rather  outwards,  and  by  this  self-twisting  of  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  fast  holding,  is  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  over 
the  socket  declared.  The  assistant  must  now  gradually  let  down  the  thigh 
till  it  lies  close  to  the  otlier,  upon  the  bed,  whereupon  the  reduction 
follows. 

1077.  In  order  to  properly  fix  the  pelvis,  the  patient  must  (according 
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to  Kluge)  (a)  be  laid  on  liis  back,  upon  a table  covered  with  a matfresg 
and  between  the  tliighs,  covered  witli  a compress,  a stout  towel  drawn* 
of  which  both  ends  must  be  lield  by  an  assistant  standing  at  his  head* 
a second  towel  is  to  be  carried  round  tlie  pelvis,  and  both  ends  given  to 
an  assistant  standing  on  tlie  uninjured  side  of  tlie  patient ; a third  towel 
is  to  be  placed  around  the  pelvis,  between  the  spines  of  the  hip-bone  and 
the  trochanter,  carried  round  the  table  or  bedstead,  and  tied  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  the  pelvis.  The  thigh  and  leg  are  now  bent  by  an 
assistant,  to  relax  the  flexors,  and  at  the  same  time  abducted,  to  relieve  the 
stretcliing  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  and  the  linee  should  be  rotated  inward*, 
by  which  the  head  of  the  bone,  being  set  free,  resumes  its  primary  direc-  ■ 
tion,  whilst  the  capsular  ligament  holds  it  fast  above.  The  head  of  the 
bone  is  guided  from  its  primary  direction  usually  by  a sliglit  twist  or  pull 
at  the  knee,  or  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  Surgeon,  standing  at  the  injured  side, 
partly  with  his  hands,  partly  with  a cloth  employed  as  a lever. 

According  to  Rust’s  (6)  plan  the  patient  being  fixed  as  recommended  by  Klcce,  a . 
folded  cloth  is  to  be  applied  around  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ; the  thigh  drawn  down, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  by  a strong  assistant,  who  grasps  it  above  the  knee,  which  u ■ 
to  be  bent,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  head  nearer  the  under  part  of  the  socket; 
then  it  is  to  be  drawn  and  abducted,  upon  which,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  it  springs 
into  the  socket  with  an  audible  noise,  without  the  employment  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tension being  requisite. 

CoLOMBAT  (c)  proposes  a mode  of  reduction  which  he  has  always  successfully  employed 
without  assistance  and  without  pain  to  the  patient.  The  patient  stands  upright  upon 
the  undislocated  limb,  his  chest  bent  forwards  and  resting  on  a table  or  high  couch, 
withs  his  hands  grasping  the  opposite  sides  of  the  table  or  couch,  to  keep  his  body 
immovable  during  the  operation.  The  Surgeon  places  himself  behind  the  patient,  on  the 
inside  of  the  dislocated  limb,  if  the  dislocation  be  forwards,  but  on  the  outside  if  it  be 
backwards.  He  puts  first  one  hand  above  the  tarsus,  to  bend  the  leg  upon  the  dislocated 
thigh  ; the  other  hand,  which  lies  behind  the  knee,  is  employed  to  make  gradual  pres- 
sure from  above  downwards,  for  the  convenience  of  extending  the  muscles.  With  the 
first  hand  he  imparts  to  the  limb  gentle  motions  from  right  to  left,  and  from  before  to 
behind,  in  order  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  to  render 
the  head  movable,  which  then  moves  from  the  place  in  which  it  is,  and  enters  the  socket 
with  a noise. 


1078.  In  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  thigh  with  pulleys,  the 
following  mode  is  to  be  pursued. 

In  the  dislocation  hackioards  and  upwards,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
upon  a table,  and  a girth  carried  between  the  pubes  and  upper  part  of  tlie 
tliigh,  outwards  and  upwards,  and  fastened  to  a hook  behind  the  patient 
Above  the  knee  should  be  applied,  around  the  thigh,  a linen  pad,  and  over 
it  a leathern  strap,  from  which  other  straps  descend,  and  are  connected 
with  the  jjulley  fastened  before  the  patient.  The  knee  is  to  be  a little 
bent,  but  not  at  a right  angle,  and  directed  somewhat  obliquely  over  the 
other  limb.  The  drawing  of  the  pulley  is  to  be  slowly  continued,  till 
everything  is  tight  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  ; this  degree  of 
extension  should  be  kept  up  to  relax  the  muscles  ; then  it  is  to  be  repeated 
till  the  patient  complains,  and  in  this  manner  continued  till  the  head  of 
the  bone  comes  down.  When  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  socket,  the 
same  degree  of  extension  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  knee  and  foot  rotated 
outwards  without  violence.  It  is  often  necessary  to  carry  the  arm  beneath 
the  thigh,  near  to  the  joint,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone 


over  the  socket. 

In  the  dislocation,  inwards  and  downwards,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on 

(a).SiCH,  G.  U.,  Dissert  de.  luxationo  femoris.  (c)  Uelwr  die  Mcrotropio  bei  den 
lieroU  1 823,  p.  26.  <les  liriftgelenkra ; m V bobi kp  s 

(ft)  UiCHTEB,  above  cited,  p.  700.  (d)  Astlky  Coopkb,  above  cited,  pi.  un.  ag- 
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his  back,  the  pelvis  fixed  witli  a girtli,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  dislocated 
limb  gi-asped  above  the  ankle  and  drawn  over  the  uninjured  one.  In 
reneral,  however,  it  is  necessary  furtlier  to  fix  tlie  pelvis  by  means  of  a 
lecond  strap,  which  passes  around  it  and  crosses  the  former.  If  the 
lislocation  liave  existed  several  weeks,  it  is  best  to  put  the  patient  on  tlie 
[ound  side,  to  fix  tlie  pelvis  in  tlie  manner  mentioned,  to  apply  the  girth 
(.ttached  to  the  pulley  around  the  thigh,  and  to  raise  the  thigh  when 
[he  foot  is  drawn  down  ; tlie  foot,  however,  is  not  to  be  brought  too  much 
irwards,  because  otherwise,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  overshoots  the 
icket  (o). 

In  the  dislocation  backwards  and  doivmoards,  the  patient  must  be 
[laced  on  his  side,  the  straps  for  extension  and  counter-extension  employed 
directed,  and  the  extension  carried  on,  the  thigh  at  the  same  time  being 
[irected  obliquely  over  the  middle  of  the  other.  Whilst  this  is  doing,  an 
dstant  grasps  a cloth,  applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with  one 
land,  and  draws  it  up,  whilst  with  the  other  he  presses  up  on  the  pelvis  (b). 

In  the  dislocation  inwards  and  upioards,  the  patient  is  laid  upon  his 
jde,  the  pelvis  fixed,  and  extension  made  above  the  knee.  The  thigh  is 
jrawn  in  the  backward  direction,  around  its  upper  part  a cloth  applied, 
fhich  an  assistant  draws,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  he  thrusts  back  the 
dvis,  in  order  to  lift  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  socket  (e). 

I The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  inwards  and  upwards,  is  often  rendered  more  easy 
id  quick  than  in  the  other  way,  by  Pali.etta’s  method,  in  which  the  dislocated  thigh 
, suddenly  and  violently  bent  towards  the  belly,  when  it  has  been  abducted  as  much  as 
tssible  (d).  , . 

1 [ In  the  dislocation  downwards  Astley  Cooper  used  to  say,  in  his  Lectures,  that  it 
light  be  reduced  by  interposing  the  bedpost  between  the  thighs  close  up  to  the  pelvis, 
M then  making  extension. 

i Morgan  and  Cock,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  have  reduced  several  dislocations  of  the  hip- 
lint  by  placing  the  foot  between  the  thighs,  so  that  it  presses  against  the  upper  part  of 
|e  dislocated  bone,  and  thrusts  it  away  fi'om  the  pelvis,  extension  and  rohition  of  the 
|nb  being  at  the  same  time  made  by  assistants.  The  principle  of  the  operation  is 
jcisely  similar  to  that  in  reducing  a dislocated  shoulder  by  putting  the  heel  in  the 
i-pit.  This  practice  was  first  introduced  about  ten  yeare  since  by  Morgan  (e),  and 
it  he  has  replaced  a dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  one  on  the  oval  hole,  and  one  upon 
b back  of  the  hip-bone,  without  difficultj^,  which  he  principally  attributes  to  diverting 
h patient’s  attention  from  the  operator’s  efibrts  by  unexpectedly  pricking  or  pinching. 
licK  has  reduced  one  dislocation  on  the  pubes,  and  two  on  the  back  of  the  hip-bone,  by 
ji  foot  between  the  thighs  ; but  he  informs  me  that  the  greater  number  of  the  persons 
itreated  were  weak  or  elderly.  Till  making  inquiry,  I was  unaware  of  so  many  cases 
fving  been  thus  managed.  I do  not  know  that  the  practice  has  been  elsewhere  adopted, 
[t  I shall  certainly  try  it,  at  the  first  opportunity,  as  it  saves  all  the  trouble  and  incon- 
lience  of  pe/ut*-straps  and  pullies. — J.  F.  S.] 

[1079.  The  completion  of  the  reduction  of  a dislocated  thigh-bone  is 
licated  by  the  audible  noise,  with  which  the  head  returns  into  the  socket, 
the  natural  length  and  direction  of  the  limb,  by  the  cessation  of  pain. 
Id  by  the  free  motion  of  the  thigh.  The  replaced  thigh  is  frequently 
liger  than  the  sound  one,  which  depends  on  the  swelling  of  the  ligaments 
I the  Joint.  In  using  the  pulleys,  the  head  of  the  bone  often  returns 
|:o  the  socket  without  any  noise,  and  the  reduction  is  only  noticed  when 
p extension  is  given  over.  If  the  extension  have  not  been  sufficient,  it 
list  be  resumed  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the  muscles  have  time  to 
pitract  afresh.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dislocation,  it  is 

tliropique  de  Paris,  1818,  p.  285.— Ammon,  Pur- 
rallel,  p.  170. 

(c)  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

3 F 


i)  Cooper,  Asti.ev,  pi.  viii.  fig.  2. 

,)  Jbid.,  pi.  ix.  (•'■)  n>i<l.,  dp.  4- 
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advisable  to  bind  tlie  thighs  together  above  tlie  knees,  and  to  keep  tl,e  , 
patient  at  rest,  and  on  his  back  in  bed.  He  is  to  be  treated  generally  and  j 
locally  on  the  antiphlogistic  jdan,  according  to  circumstances,  and  allowed  « 
to  get  \ip  and  walk,  when  the  pain  has  entirely  ceased,  which  usually  t 
happens  towards  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  day. 

1080.  Congenital  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  outwards  and  upwards,  into 
the  external  iliac  pit,  (^Luxatio  Femoris  congenita^  mentioned  formerly  * 
by  Hippocrates,  and  more  perfectly  described  by  Pallett’a  (a),  wag  : 
first  carefully  described  by  Dupuytren  (i),  and  I have,  up  to  the  present ; 
time,  had  opportunity,  in  more  cases,  to  convince  myself  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  description.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  dislocations,  (;spe-»- 
ciallyfrom  spontaneous  dislocation,  in  that,  1,  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  lx)th  i 
hips ; of  the  nine  cases,  however,  which  I have  seen,  in  four  the  disloca-  . 
tion  was  only  on  one  side  (c)  ; 2,  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  symptoms  of 
coxalgy  ; and  3,  it  is  usually  first  noticed  in  the  first  attempts  the  child  • 
makes  to  learn  to  walk,  and  if  the  attempt  be  continued,  till  the  movements.' 
become  wearisome.  The  limb  in  this  dislocation  is  shortened,  the  headuj 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  upwards  and  outwards,  the  great  <roc/mw<er  projects;-: 
almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  to  the  > 
iliac  crest,  where  they  produce,  around  the  head  of  the  bone,  a sort  of  cone,  > 
the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  hip-bone,  and  its  point  directed  towards : 
the  great  trochanter ; the  tuberosity  of  the  haunch-bone  is  freed  from  its  t 
muscles,  and  is  almost  completely  uncovered ; the  limb  is  rotated  inwards, 
the  heel  and  the  bend  of  the  knee  stand  outwards,  and  the  point  of  tin  f 
toe  and  the  knee  inwards  ; the  thighs  are  directed  obliquely  from  aliovi  , 
downwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  and  this  obliquity  becomes  greater, 
the  older  is  the  patient  and  the  broader  the  pelvis  ; hence  arises  the  disptHi) 
sition  of  the  thighs  to  cross  each  other  below ; the  upper  inner  part  of  the  t 
thigh  forms  where  it  is  connected  with  the  pelvis,  a sharp  inward  pro- 
jecting angle  ; the  whole  limb  wastes,  especially  at  the  upper  part.  Th(  j 
motions  of  the  limb  are  very  much  restricted,  especially  abduction  and  i 
rotation ; the  lower  limbs  are  very  backward  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
fectly developed  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  the  more  remarkabk  | 
as  the  pelvis  is  very  broad,  and  not  interfered  with  in  its  development.  ) 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  inclines  very  much  backwards ; on  the  otha  i 
hand,  the  lumbar  project  much  forward,  the^e/^•^^  rests  nearly  hon- : 

zontally  upon  the  thigh-bones,  and  these  persons  touch  the  ground  almosi ; 
alone  with  the  tips  of  their  feet.  AVhen  walking,  they  raise  themselves  or  > 
the  tips  of  their  feet,  bend  the  upper  part  of  the  body  very  much  towardsri 
that  limb  which  still  supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  raise  the  other  fool>) 
from  the  ground,  and  bring,  with  difficulty,  the  latter  from  one  side  to  th*  1 
In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  side  supporting  tlitl 


other. 


weight  of  the  body,  the  head  of  the  thigii-bone  rises  up  into  the  iliac  p>f 
and  the  pelvis  descends,  whilst,  on  tlie  other  side,  the  displacement  of  tm 
bone  is  lessened.  In  running  and  leaping,  which  for  such  persons  is 
laborious,  these  appearances  diminish  from  the  energy  of  the  museuW 
contraction.  When  tlie  person  lies  horizontally  on  his  back,  the  j 

limbs  may,  by  pulling  and  tlirusting  down,  be  lengthened  and  shorten 


(a^  Exercitationes  Patliolo^ico!,  p.  88. 

(^6)  In  Uepertoire  gcncrale  d’Anatomic  et  do 
Vhysiologie  ratliolocique,  vol.  ii.  trime^tre  in. 
p.  151.  FuoniKp's  Notizen,  No.  340,  p.  153,  and 
fchirurg.  Kupfertofcln,  pi.  dxxx.  CaillaudBil- 


LONiXRE,  sur  les  Luxations  originelles  ou  conp^**  i 
tales  du  Femur.  Faris,  1828.  • 

(c)  On  the  Hip;  noticed  in  Uepertoire  ! 

d'Aiiatomic  et  de  Fhvsiologie  Chirurgicalcs,  j 
. 22. 
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iland  are  lienee  ciistinguislied  fi-om  tlie  changed  position  of  the  head  of 
:he  bone.  These  experiments  may  be  made  without  pain  and  with  tlie 

I greatest  ease. 

1081.  In  the  cases  examined  after  deatli  by  DuruvxiiEN,  all  the  muscles 
ippeared  pressed  agtiinst  the  iliac  crest,  and  drawn  up  ; some  of  them  were 
,'ery  much  developed,  others  shrivelled,  atrophic,  and  even  converted  into 
I yellowish  fibrous  tissue.  The  thigh-bones  were  naturally  formed,  and 
mly  sometimes  the  inner  upper  part  of  the  head  varying  somewhat  from 
ts  rounded  form.  The  socket  was  eitlier  entirely  deficient,  or  appearing 
mly  as  a little  irregular  bony  protuberance,  without  any  trace  of  cartilage 
ind  ligament,  and  without  any  fibro-cartilaginous  edge ; and  about  and 
iver  it,  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  trochanter. 
Duly  in  one  case  was  the  sound  ligament  lengthened,  flattened,  and  at 
ome  parts,  as  it  were,  worn  out  by  pressure  and  friction.  The  head  of 
the  bone  was  found  in  a kind  of  neAvly  formed  socket  on  the  external  iliac 
pit,  always  very  superficial,  and  having  an  undefined  edge.  Palletta 
found  the  under  fore-part  of  the  socket  covered  with  ligament,  and  the 
upper  hinder-part  filled  with  a fat-like  mass ; the  head  of  the  bone  round, 
inclosed  in  a tough  capsule,  connected  with  the  fatty  mass  in  the  socket  by 
the  round  ligament,  which  was  so  long  that  it  permitted  the  head  to  move 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  aside.  No  hollow  in  the  bone  in  which  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  should  rest,  had  been  formed  in  a child  who  had 
lied  sixteen  days  after  birth.  Hence,  it  seemed,  that  the  above-mentioned 
absence  of  socket,  and  so  on,  was  not  original,  but  only  consequent,  and  that 
:his  dislocation  was,  perhaps,  simply  produced  by  the  peculiar  position  of 
^hefcetiis,  or  by  violence  during  birth.  The  flattening,  or  almost  com- 
olete  disappearance  of  the  socket,  is  explained  by  the  long  continuance  of 
:he  dislocation,  and  must  be  so  much  more  distinct  in  the  congenital,  as  in 
he  progressive  development  of  the  pelvic  bones  it  so  easily  occurs.  The 
opinion,  that  the  congenital  dislocation  depends  on  an  arrested  develop- 
nent  of  the  bony  parts  of  the  joint  (Breschet)  is  very  improbable,  rests 
)nly  upon  the  relations  of  the  socket,  after  the  dislocation  has  been  long 
3xistent,  and  remains  refuted  by  Palletta’s  and  Cruvelhier’s  cases, 
111  it  can  be  determined  by  examination  at  the  veiy  earliest  period  after 
()irth. 


Compare  par.  998  and  the  writers  there  quoted. 


1082.  Difficult  £is  is  the  walking,  and  great  as  the  lameness  in  this  con- 
jenital  dislocation,  especially  when  on  both  sides,  yet  hotvever  it  may  be, 
.11  time,  considerably  improved  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  fixed  in  its 
new  socket  (1).  Dupuytren  recommended  rest  and  a sitting  posture  to 
affect  the  fixing  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  to  permit  the  muscles,  as 
ittle  as  possible,  to  act  upon  it ; for  strengthening  the  parts  in  the  neigh- 
lourhood  of  the  joint,  daily  washing  of  the  body  for  some  minutes  in  cold 
vater,  or  saltwater,  and  the  constant  wearing  a padded  leather  belt,  put  on 
letween  the  iliac  crest  and  the  great  trochanter,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
ihigh-straps. 

Recently,  various  attempts  for  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  have 
leen  made  by  long-continued  extension,  and  fixing  the  thigh  with  proper 
ipparatus.  (Duval,  Jalade  Lafond,  Humbert,  Pravaz  (2),  Gue'rin.) 
The  po.ssibility  of  a successful  result  is  not,  as  already  said  in  regard  to 
•■he  origin  of  this  dislocation,  to  be  considered  as  a thing  decided,  and  must 
1 3 F 2 
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excite  us  to  the  early  employment  of  the  means  of  reduction;  altlioujrji,, 
tlie  hitherto  known  cases  do  not  irrevocably  prove  the  actually  resultiiijr'd 
reduction,  as  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  effected,  and  the  diminish^ -j 
lameness,  perhaps,  depend  on  the  displacement  of  i\\e  jmlcis,  or  the  position  i 
of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  ischiatic  pit. 

(1)  I have  observed  one  case  of  dislocation  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  walking  was 
at  first  extremely  difficult,  but  from  the  fifteenth  year  and  onwards  so  improved,  that  ( 
now,  when  the  patient  is  about  twenty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  peculiar  if 
gait  to  be  noticed. 

(2)  Pravaz  (a)  communicates  a case  of  reduction  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  < 
thigh,  in  a girl  eight  years  old,  by  gradual  lengthening  of  the  limb,  and  by  violent  al>-  , 
duction,  assisted  by  a methodical  pressure  on  the  great  trochanter.  If  the  refliicUon  « 
be  ensured  by  long-continued  rest,  various  movements  of  the  limb  should  be  performed,  , 
the  body  still  being  at  rest.  He  believes  that  even  in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  not 
any  existing  cotyloid  cavity,  a dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  downwards  fi 
causes  slight  halting.  A second  case  happened  in  a boy  of  eight  years,  in  whom  tlie  o 
reduction  was  effected  by  gradual  extension,  kept  up  for  several  months,  after  wliich  i 
gymnastic  exercises  were  used,  which  were  proper  for  strengthening  the  joint  and  per-  -i 
feeling  its  coaptation  (b).  Guerin  effected  a cure  in  six  cases.  H.  Joffre  (c)  refers 
to  the  two  cases  of  Pravaz,  denies  the  observations  of  Humbert  (tZ),  and  thinks  that  -i 
in  them  no  perfect  reduction  was  found,  but  that  merely  the  head  of  the  bone  was  situated  4 
in  the  ischiatic  pit. 

Heine,  of  Cannstadt,  has  given  a very  clever  apparatus,  which,  with  continued  exten-  i 
sion,  permits  every  other  seemingly  necessary  movement  and  direction  of  the  extremity.  ■ • 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  perseverance,  he  could  not,  in  this  dislocation  of  ■ 
the  thigh,  effect  any  result  (e). 

Guerin  (/)  makes  a preparatory  and  continued  exteusion,  by  ivhich  the  shortened 
muscles  are  lengthened  and  are  brought  to  stretch  out ; cutting  through  the  muscles  t 
which  do  not  lengthen  ; extension  of  the  shortened  ligaments,  and  where  this  is  im- 
possible, cutting  them  through  ; reduction  and  its  preservation  by  apparatus.  According  .■ 
to  Pravaz  (jr)  every  congenital  dislocation  may  be  reduced,  if  it  be  possible  to  bring 
the  thighs  up  to  the  shoulders,  without  bending  the  legs  against  the  thighs  (^). 


OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  KNEE-CAP. 


{Luxatio  Patellae,  Lat. ; Verreiikung  der  Knieschiebe,  Germ. ; Luxation  de  la  Rohde,  Fr.) 
Le  Vaguer  et  Picquet,  Theses  de  variis  patellae  luxationibus.  Paris,  17G1.  4to. 
Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  .347. 


Cooper,  A.,  above  cited,  p.  178. 

Malgaicne,  Memoire  sur  la  determination  des  diverses  espc-ces  de  Luxation  de  la 
Eotule.  Paris,  1837. 


1083.  Dislocation  of  the  Knee-cap  may  happen  in  two  different  direc- 
tions, viz.,  outwards  and  inwards;  the  former  kind  of  displacement  is 
much  more  common  than  the  latter.  These  dislocations  may  be  complete  = 
or  incomplete  ; in  the  first  the  cap  leaves  the  joint-surfaces  of  the  tliigh- 
bone,  and  rests  on  one  or  other  protuberance  ; in  the  second  it  still  partially 
touches  the  corresponding  surface.  Diagnosis  of  dislocation  of  the  knee- 
cap is  always  easy  ; the  limb  is  outstretched  ; and  if  it  be  attempted  to 
bend  the  leg,  the  pain  is  increased  ; the  knee  has  lost  its  natural  form.  D 


(а)  Revue  Medicate,  April,  1835. 

(б)  Annalesd'Ilygiene  publique  ; in  Froriep's 
Notizen,  No.  122. 

(c)  Journal  dcs  Connaissances  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cales.  May  1838,  p.  180. 

(d)  P.  Humbert  and  N.  Jacwier,  F.ss,ai  et 
Ob.servations  sur  la  maniere  de  reduiro  Ics  Luxa- 
tions spontanees  ou  symptomatiques  de  I’.Vrticu- 
lation  ileo-iVunorale ; metuode  applicable  .aux  lux- 
ations congenitales  et  aux  lu.xations  anciennes 


par  cause  externe.  Pari-s,  1835 ; with  .\tlas  of 
ulsit0s« 

(«)  Ueberspontane  und  congenitalc  Luxation?^ 
so  wie  Tiber  einon  neuen  Schenkelliab**>ttr^ 
Apparat.  Slnttgardt*  1842. 
if)  tlaietto  MtMlicalede  Paris,  1841.  No.  • 
(^)  IluUetin  do  IWcadcmic  Uoyale  de  Mcdocine, 
vol.  vii.  p.  5,  . 

(/i)  .‘V.  Sanson;  in  Rev.  deSp<cialitrslS4U  r 

—Journal  de  Modecine  de  Lyon,  1841|  Nov.  p***- 
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ilislocation  outwards  the  prominence  of  tlie  inner  condyle  is  felt  through 
he  skin,  and  upon  the  outer  condyle,  and  if  tlie  dislocation  be  complete  on 
-ts  outside,  a considerable  swelling  is  produced  by  the  knee-cap.  In  dis- 
ocation  inwards,  the  outer  condy  leis  felt  and  the  prominence  of  the  knee- 
lap  on  the  inner  condyle.  This  dislocation  is  nearly  always  incomplete. 

Cozk’s  obsen’ation  of  a dislocation  of  the  knee-cap,  in  which  it  was  half  twisted 
ouud  itself,  has  been  denied  (a). 

WOLF  (6)  has  noticed  a complete  twisting  round  of  the  knee-cap. 

1084.  The  causes  of  dislocation  of  the  knee-cap  are  mostly,  external 
iolence  acting  on  the  bone  in  moderate  bending,  or  complete  straightening 
if  the  leg,  and  after  driving  it  to  one  or  otlier  side.  Also  any  circumstance 
y wliich  the  foot  is  turned  outwards  whilst  tlie  knee  turns  in,  may  produce 
his  dislocation.  If  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-cap  be  very  relaxed,  or 
he  condyles  of  the  thigh  little  prominent,  this  dislocation  may  be  pro- 
uced  by  slight  causes. 

In  general,  dislocations  of  the  knee  are  not  dangerous ; but  when  the 
iolence'  producing  them  acts  very  severely  upon  the  knee-joint  serious 
ymptoms  may  be  caused  by  the  contusion. 

1085.  In  reducing  this  dislocation,  which  cannot  always  be  effected  at 
e first  attempt,  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon  his  back,  the  leg  straight- 

ned  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  thigh  bent  at  the  hip-joint,  the  knee-cap 
! then  to  be  pressed  directly  forwards,  and  when  its  great  ridge  is  lifted 
ver  the  edge  of  the  condyle,  it  is  drawn  into  place  by  the  action  of  the 
uscles.  The  knee  should  be  enveloped  in  cloths  dipped  in  a dispersing 
•ash ; and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed  till  the  pain  and  swelling  have 
sed.  Should  the  knee-cap  be  disposed  again  to  be  dislocated,  the  knee 
mst  be  supported  by  means  of  an  elastic  knee-bandage. 

I have  seen  a congenital  dislocation  of  the  knee-cap  on  both  sides,  in  an  aged  man. 
'he  knee-cap  rested  entirely  on  the  outer  side,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  knee-joint  was 
impletely  void.  The  knee-cap  was  so  movable,  that  in  the  straight  position  of  the 
g it  could  easily  be  brought  to  its  proper  situation,  but  on  the  slightest  movement 
as  again  displaced.  Both  knees  were  very  much  twisted  inwards,  the  legs  aud  feet 
.ry  much  outwards.  The  man’s  gait  was  very  difficult  and  imsteady.  Palletta  (c) 
examined  a case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  knee-cap. 


XII.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

(^Luxatio  Genu,  Lat, ; Verrenkung  des  Kniees,  Germ. ; Luxation  de  Genou,  Fr.) 

VON  Siebold’s  Chiron.,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

Cooper,  A.,  above  cited,  p.  184. 

1086.  Dislocations  of  the  knee  are  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
f the  joint.  The  shin-bone  may,  however,  be  displaced  forwards,  back- 
ards,  and  to  one  side  or  other  from  the  joint-surfaces  of  the  thigh-bone, 
'hese  displacements  are  mostly  incomplete.  The  ligaments  and  tendons 
inch  strengthen  the  knee  are  always  in  these  dislocations,  either  much 
rn  or  much  stretched ; even  the  vessels  and  nerves  may  be  torn,  or  the 
)int-ends  of  the  bones  thrust  out  through  the  skin.  These  dislocations 
nnot  be  mistaken,  on  account  of  the  projections  which  the  shin-bone  and 
ndyles  of  the  thigh  form  in  opposite  directions. 


(«)  Mi-m.  de  la  Socicte  d’Emulation. 
.’f,  vol.  xviil. 


Paris,  (V)  Rost’s  Magar-in,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  47G 
(c)  Exercitationes  Pathologica:,  p.  91. 
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1087.  The  reduction  of  these  dislocations  is  not  usually  accompanied  ' 
with  difficulty.  Sufficient  extension  of  the  leg  is  made,  and  then  the  ., 
displaced  joint-end  of  tlie  shin-bone  is  pressed  into  its  place,  one  liand 
grasping  it,  whilst  tlie  other  has  hold  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  thigh-bone. 
After  tlie  reduction,  inflammation  must  be  prevented  or  got  rid  of,  ami  the 
union  of  the  ligaments  effected,  by  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  by 
keeping  the  limb  quiet,  fastening  it  up  in  a pair  of  splints.  When  all 
swelling  and  pain  have  subsided  the  limb  may  be  cautiously  moved.  If 
the  joint  remain  weak,  volatile  rubbings  must  be  employed,  and  a knee-  - 
band  used  for  some  time  to  give  support.  If  the  inffammation  be  severe, 
anchylosis,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  so  on,  may  take  place,  and  the  • 
treatment  must  be  guided  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  wounds  of 
joints.  If  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones  be  thrust  through  the  skin,  there  - 
may  be  such  destruction,  that  immediate  amputation  is  requisite.  Single- m 
cases  in  which  the  preservation  of  the  limb  is  possible  cannot  refute  these  <i 
principles. 

If  the  ligaments  connecting  the  semi-lunar  cartilages  with  the  shin-bone  be  relaxedj(?i 
they  may  by  external  violence,  by  pushing  with  the  toes  of  the  outward-turned  foot  aud  4 
so  on,  remove  the  semi-luuar  cartilages  from  their  position.  At  the  same  time  severe  '4 
pain,  swelling,  incapability  of  stretching  out  the  foo^  without  much  alteration  of  form  f» 
in  the  knee  come  on.  The  natural  position  of  the  cartilages  is  most  certainly  restoivd, 
when  the  leg  is  bent  back  as  much  as  possible,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  thigh-bone  on  4 
the  semi-luuar  cartilages  is  removed,  and  they  return  to  their  place,  when  the  leg  is  ,4 
extended.  The  weakness  of  the  joints  is  to  be  removed,  by  volatile  rubbings  and  the  4 
like,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  accident  prevented,  by  a properly  applied  knee- band  4 
(Astlev  Cooper.)  i| 

WcTZER  (a)  observed  a congenital  bending  forwards  of  both  legs,  depending  on  dis- 
location  at  the  knee-joint.  Kleberg  (6)  describes  a congenital  dislocation  of  the  left  f| 
knee  forwards,  where,  with  the  thigh  extended,  the  leg  was  bent  forward  at  the  knee,  ri 
and  lay  obliquely  upwards  in  such  way,  that  the  points  of  the  toes  touched  the  right  4 
side  of  the  belly ; the  legs  could  be  easily  returned  to  their  natural  position  5 they,  how-  -i 
ever,  immediately  resumed  their  previous  position,  whilst  the  child  himself  had  not  any 
voluntary  influence  over  their  movements.  Bending  the  leg  back  against  the  thigh  to  i| 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  fixing  it  in  this  position,  by  a thin  cloth  passed  round  the  middleof  I 
the  thigh  and  leg,  in  a short  time  restored  the  natural  position  and  mobility  of  the  leg.  f 


XIII.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SPLINT-BONE. 

( Luxatio  Fibula,  Lat. ; Ferrenkung  des  Wadenbeines,  Germ. ; Luxation  du  Perond,  Fr.)  | 
Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  375.  | 

1088.  The  splint-hone  may  be  dislocated  at  its  upper  or  lower  end,  > ; 
forwards  or  backwards.  This  can  always  be  readily  distinguished,  as  the  r| 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  if  there  be  not  any  considerable  swelling. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  dislocation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  dis--j 
located  head  into  its  place,  and  to  fix  it  there  with  compresses  and  bandage8^'| 
The  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  may  be  accompanied  with  fracture  of  | 
the  shin-bone,  in  which  with  the  reduction  of  the  fracture  follows  al«>«| 
that  of  the  dislocation.  Not  unfrequently,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  | 
li»aments,  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  splint-bone  takes  place;  | 
its  reduction  in  this  case  is  easy,  but  just  as  speedily  does  the  displacement 'I 
recur.  The  bone  is  to  be  kept  in  place  by  rest,  and  by  fixing  it  with  | 
bandages;  the  weakness  of  the  joint  should  be  souglit  to  be  removed  by| 
friction,  blistering,  and  tiie  like.  | 

(o)  Mui.i.er‘3  Archiv.  flir  Anatomic  unit  Physiologic,  IffiS,  pt.  ir.  p.  3S5.  : 

(fc)  llaraburgerjScitschrift,  vol.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
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XIV.— OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANKLE-.IOINT. 

{Liixalio  Tali,  Lat. ; Vcrrenkung  des  Fussgelenhes,  Germ. ; Luxation  du  Pied,  Fr.) 

Desault,  above  cited,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  375. 

Cooper,  Astley,  above  cited,  p.  238. 

Dupuytren  ; in  Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgical  des  Hopitaux  et  Hospices  de  Paris. 
Paris,  1819.  4to. ; with  copper-plates. 

1089.  Dislocations  of  the  foot  are  frequent,  and  may  occur  inwards 
and  outwards,  forwards  and  backwards ; the  dislocation  inwards  is  the 
most  common ; those  forwards  and  backwards  are  much  rarer  tlian  those 
on  either  side.  They  are  generally  complete  or  incomplete,  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

1090.  In  the  dislocation  mwards,  produced  by  violent  turning  of  the 
foot  outwards,  the  joint  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  placed  beneath  the 
inner  ankle,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  shin-bone  so  thrust  inwards,  that 
the  skin  is  ready  to  burst  by  its  pressure ; the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is 
inclined  downwards,  the  outer  upwards,  the  sole  of  the  foot  outwards  and 
its  back  inwards.  This  dislocation  may  be  accompanied  with  considerable 
tearing  of  the  ligaments,  with  fracture  of  the  outer  ankle  or  of  the  middle 
of  the  splint-bone,  or  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shin-bone,  the  soft  parts 
may  be  torn,  the  joint  surface  of  the  astragalus  or  of  the  shin-bone  be 
thrust  through  the  skin,  or  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  from  its  connexion  with  heel-  and  navicular  bones.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  integuments  are  often  uninjured,  and  the  ligaments 
between  the  astragalus,  heel-,  and  navicular  bone  suffer  only  considerable 
extension  ; often,  however,  are  all  these  ligaments  and  integuments  so 
torn,  that  the  astragalus  is  merely  attached  at  some  parts. 

The  dislocation  outwards,  is  consequent  on  violent  inclination  of  the 
foot  inwards ; the  astragalus  is  thrust  beneath  the  outer  ankle,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  foot  is  turned  upwards,  the  outer  inwards,  the  sole  inwards, 
tlie  back  outwards.  This  dislocation  may  be  connected  with  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  splint-bone  and  of  the  inner  ankle.  Usually  is  there 
ilso  in  lateral  dislocation,  a more  or  less  decided  inclination  of  the  foot 
forwards  or  backwards. 

1091.  The  symptoms  mentioned  of  lateral  dislocation  are  so  distinct 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  even  when  considerable  swelling  has  taken 
place.  But  this  swelling  may  render  difficult  the  diagnosis  of  the  different 
complications. 

1092.  In  dislocation  of  the  foot  fortuards,  which  arises  from  violent 
extension  of  the  foot,  and  is  rarer  than  that  backwards,  the  joint-surfaces 
of  the  astragalus  are  in  front  of  the  shin-bone,  the  foot  fixedly  bent,  the 
heel  shortened,  and  the  Achilles’  tendon  nearer  the  back  of  the  leg. 

In  dislocation  backwards,  which  may  be  consequent  on  a fall,  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot  on  an  oblique  surface,  the  foot  is  outstretched  and  short- 
ened, the  heel  more  prominent,  the  Achilles’  tendon  projects  from  the 
liack  of  the  leg,  the  joint-surface  of  tlie  astragalus  is  felt  on  the  back  of 
the  shin-bone,  the  under  end  of  which  forms  a hard  projection  on  the 
middle  of  the  instep  and  rests  on  the  navicular  bone  and  only  on  a small 
portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  in  front.  This  disloca- 
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tion  is  always  accompanied  wirii  _fracture  of  the  splint-bone  of  the  inner  • 
ankle,  or  the  latter  is  torn  off.  " ' 

Tliis  dislocation  may  be  incomplete,  so  that  the  shin-bone  rests  Iialf  ' 
upon  the  navicular,  whilst  the  other  half  remains  on  tlie  astragalu». 
The  foot  then  seems  -but  little  sliorter,  the  heel  projects  a little,  the  toes  ■ ; 
are  pointed  downwards,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  put  the  whole  sole  of  ^ 
the  foot  on  the  ground,  the  heel  is  drawn  up,  and  the  foot  to  a great  • 
extent  immovable ; the  splint-bone  is  broken. 

1093.  Dislocations  of  the  foot  are  always  important,  because  they  pre-  - 
suppose  great  violence ; and  severe  inflammation,  and  dangerous  symptoms  • 
ensue  from  the  tearing  of  the  ligaments  and  ft-om  the  dragging  of  the 
tendons  and  soft  parts.  Even  in  sligliter  degrees,  stiffness  of  the  joint  is  to 
be  feared.  There  often  remains  so  great  weakness  of  the  ligaments  of  ’ 
the  joint  that  the  dislocation  is  reproduced  by  the  slightest  effort,  if  tlie 
joint  be  not  strengthened  by  some  mechanical  apparatus.  The  disloca-  i 
tions  forwards  and  backwards,  are  generally  less  dangerous,  than  the  lateral  1:  i 
dislocations  and  rarely  accompanied  with  evil  complications.  Even  if  the  sf 
dislocation  be  not  reduced,  the  foot  is  not  completely  unfit  for  use;  but  "'i 
very  considerable  deformity  remains.  Lateral  dislocations  are  not  always 
equally  dangerous ; they  often  are  soon  cured  without  any  weakness  or 
interference  in  the  motions  of  the  joint  remaining.  Dislocation  outwards 

is  mostly  accompanied  with  more  injury  than  that  inwards.  Simultaneous 
fracture  of  bones  or  tearing  of  soft  parts  render  the  case  so  much  more 
dangerous ; though  experience  shows  that,  in  most  cases,  the  limb  may 
be  preserved. 

1094.  The  reduction  of  dislocation  of  recent  occurrence,  is  usually  not 
very  difficult.  The  patient  lies  down,  one  assistant  grasps  with  both  hands 
the  lower  part  of  the  shin-bone,  and  another,  or  in  dislocation  aside  the 
Surgeon  himself  takes  hold  of  the  foot.  The  former  makes  counter-ex- 
tension in  the  direction  of  the  shin-bone,  the  other  extension,  (in  which 
the  leg  is  bent  at  right  angle  on  the  thigh,)  first  in  the  direction  which 
the  foot  had,  and  when  the  ligaments  and  tendons  are  sufficiently  stretched, 
he  brings  the  foot  into  its  proper  place.  In  dislocations  backwards,  the 
Surgeon  with  one  hand  presses  the  heel  forwards,  and  with  the  other  the 
shin-bone  backwards,  and  the  contrary  in  dislocation  forwards.  Com- 
plete reduction  is  indicated  by  the  natural  direction  and  form  of  the 
foot  and  its  capability  of  motion.  The  ankle-joint  should  then  be 
enveloped  in  linen,  dipped  in  dispersing  fluid,  and  fastened  with  a cir-  ; 
cular  bandage  applied  in  a figure  of  Q(D  form.  Chaff  bags  are  to  be  applied  ' 
on  eaeh  side  of  the  leg  and  splints  upon  them  which  extend  over  the  ankle- 
joint  as  in  fracture  of  the  leg.  The  leg  must  always  be  bent  at  the  knefr  ' 
joint,  and  laid  on  a cushion,  to  relax  the  muscles.  Antiphlogistic  treat-  * 
ment  must  be  employed  proportionate  to  the  constitution,  the  dress~ 
ings  moistened  with  dispersing  fluid,  and  replaced  every  five  or  six  days. 
When  the  pain  and  swelling  have  subsided,  careful  motion  must  be 
used,  but  only  after  a month,  may  the  patient  be  allowed  to  walk  gently 
about. 

If  dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards,  be  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  splint-bone, 
its  re-dislocation  is  most  effectually  prevented  by  the  apparatus  used  for  fractured 
splint-bone,  which  may  be  also  applied  in  dislocation  outwards,  the  splint  with  tte 
chaff  bag  being  put  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  In  dislocation  of  the  foot  backirards, 
re-displacement  may  be  prevented  by  placing  a splint  and  cushion  Ixmeath  it,  (so  that 
both  project  beyond  the  heel,)  and  a small  cushion  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shin-bone. 
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which  is  here,  as  well  as  at  tlie  knee,  to  be  fastened  with  a bandage  (a).  In  disloca- 
tion aside,  many  persons  recommend,  that  the  limb  should  be  laid  on  its  outside,  with 
the  leg  bent,  and  the  foot  enveloped  in  the  many-headed  bandage. 

[Sometimes  in  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  inwards,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is 
tom  tlirough  witliout  the  malleolar  process  being  broken  off.  Tliis  is  a rare  accident, 
and  very  difficult  to  keep  in  place  if  there  be  any  disposition  to  spasm,  of  which  there 
is  an  example  in  a case  of  Henry  Earle’s  (6).  The  splints  were  consequently  applied 
more  ti"'htly,  and  perhaps  from  that  cause  irritation  set  up,  which  terminated  in  abscess, 
which  was  twice  opened.  The  soft  parts  about  the  ankle-joint  became  sloughy,  and  the 
patient’s  violent  efforts,  whilst  delirious,  thrust  the  bone  through  the  mortified  skin,  and 
it  could  no  longer  be  at  all  kept  in  place.  Amputation  was  performed,  but  the  ease 
terminated  fatally.] 


1095.  If  in  dislocation  of  the  foot^  the  joint-end  of  the  shin-bone  be 
driven  through  the  integuments,  so  soon  as  it  has  been  properly  cleansed, 
its  replacement  must  be  attempted,  the  wound  carefully  closed,  and  the 
"treatment  conducted  after  the  general  rules.  If  the  narrowness  of  the 
wound  prevent  the  reduction,  it  must  be  sufficiently  enlarged ; and  if  it 
cannot  be  then  effected,  the  projecting  bone  must  be  sawn  off,  whereby, 
alone,  the  natural  position  of  the  foot  can  be  restored,  and  dangerous  symp- 
: toms  prevented.  Amputation  is  only  inevitably  necessary,  in  old  weakly 
; persons,  in  very  extensive  tearings  and  crushings  of  the  bones,  on  the 
1 occurrence  of  mortification  and  wasting  suppuration.  If  in  dislocation  out- 
wards, the  shin-bone  be  broken  obliquely,  near  its  joint  surface,  it  cannot 
be  kept  in  place  after  reduction,  and  amputation  may  be  indicated.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  in  cases  of  continuing  very  troublesome  deformity. 


[In  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  protrusion  of  the  shin-bone  through 
! the  wound,  most  English  Surgeons  saw  off  the  joint  end,  not  merely  to  render  reduction 
: more  easy,  but  also,  according  to  Astley  Cooper’s  opinion,  to  lessen  the  suppurative 
process,  by  diminishing  the  synovial  surface.  This  mode  of  practice  is  certainly  not 
commonly  followed  in  reference  to  other  joints,  and  the  younger  Cline  was  always 
opposed  to  it  being  resorted  to  in  dislocated  ankle.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that 
Cooper’s  reasoning  as  well  as  practice  favours  the  proceeding. — J.  F.  S.] 


XV.— OP  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  INSTEP-BONES. 

{Luxatio  Tarsi,  Lat. ; Verrenkung  des  Fusswurzelknocken,  Germ.) 

1096.  The  connexions  of  the  bones  of  the  instep  are  so  firm,  partly  from 
tlie  strength  of  their  ligaments,  and  partly  from  the  broad  surfaces  by  which 
tliey  touch,  and  their  motions  are  so  confined,  that  their  dislocation  is 

' extremely  rare,  and  only  possible  from  very  great  violence,  therefore,  also 
■ commonly  accompanied  with  tearing  of  the  soft  parts. 

1097.  Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus  may,  notwithstanding  its  situation 
, in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  shin-  and  splint-bones,  and  its  firm  fastening 

to  the  heel-  and  navicular  bones,  occur  in  four  different  directions,  in 
which  it  may  be  thrown  forwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  navicular,  or  it  may  be  so  twisted  on  its  axis,  that  its  under 
joint  surface  is  turned  upwards.  The  dislocations  forwards  and  inwards 
: are  more  common  than  that  outwards  (1).  These  dislocations  may  be 
> connected  with  fracture  of  the  shin-  or  splint-bone,  with  dislocation  of 
the  foot,  with  tearing  of  the  soft  parts  and  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus.  The  cause  is  violence,  which  displaces  the  foot  and  leg  at  its 
1 greatest  degree  of  extension,  as  in  a fall  from  a height,  when  the  sole  of 
the  foot  lights  on  an  oblique  surface,  and  the  body  falls  backwards ; or  a 

(a)  OupUYTREN,  above  cited. — Chirurgisclie  Kupfertaf.  Weimar,  1820,  pt.  ii.  pi.  vi.  fig.  5. 

(i»)  Medical  Uazette,  vol.  iv.  p.  Gl.  1829. 
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fall  of  the  body  backwards,  whilst  the  fore  part  of  tlie  foot  is  fixed,  so 
that  the  sliin-bone  is  brought  into  a nearly  straight  direction  with  the 
foot.  In  this  position,  the  lower  end  of  the  shin-bone  presses  on  the 
back  of  the  astragalus,  drives  it  forwards,  and  tears  the  astragalo-tibial 
ligament,  and  lets  go  the  head  of  the  astragalus  from  the  hollow  of  the 
navicular  bone.  It  is  therefore  intelligible,  why  dislocation  does  not  occur 
when  the  shin-bone  breaks,  and  this  dislocation  takes  place,  especially  ia 
powerful,  healthy  persons,  whose  bones  are  strong.  In  dislocation  imvards, 
indeed,  there  is  always  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  splint-bone.  Most 
probably  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  always  primarily  dislocated  forwardj* 
from  the  navicular  bone,  and  driven  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
operating  force,  inwards  or  outwards.  In  twisting  round  of  the  astra- 
galus on  its  axis,  it  must  be  driven  from  behind,  forwards,  and  from  below, 
upwards,  with  a very  great  thrust  of  the  shin-bone  upon  the  foot  and  leg, 
whilst  extended  to  the  utmost,  with  which  the  skin  yielding,  indeed,  though 
resisting,  and  the  inter-osseous  ligament  must  be  torn  through. 

(1)  When  Kognetta  supposes  that  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  if  not  impos-t 
sible,  yet  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  because  the  cleft  between  the  navicular  iKine 
and  astragalus  is  filled  by  exceedingly  strong  ligaments,  the  capsule  between  the  two 
bones  in  front  too  weak  and  extensible,  and  because  the  violence  causing  the  disloca- 
tion must  operate  from  before  backwards ; this  can  only  follow  on  the  primary  dislo- 
cation of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  as  the  cases,  known  to  the  present  time,  show 
greater  frequency  of  the  dislocation  inwards,  than  of  that  outwards.  In  his  experiments, 
Rognetta  has  never  been  able  to  produce  any  other  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  than 
that  forwards. 

[The  dislocation  outwards  is  very  rare;  besides  James’s,  of  Croydon,  case  (a),  and 
two  other  under  Guthrie’s  care  (6),  I know  of  none  save  one  now, under  my  friend; 
Stanley’s  care  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  which  had  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  young  man  slipping  off  the  fourth  round  of  a ladder,  the  appearances  of  which 
corresponded  very  closely  to  the  description  given  by  Astley  Cooper,  but  there  is  not 
any  fracture  of  the  splint-bone.  Violent  attempts  had  been  made  for  its  reduction  before* 
his  admission  into  the  hospital  some  days  after  the  accident,  but,  as  in  the  other  three' 
cases,  without  success.  Reduction  was  also  attempted  two  or  three  days  after  his  adrais-) 
sion  into  St.  Bartholomew’s,  but  they  also  were  quite  unavailing,  and  the  displacement 
still  remains. 

Of  these  cases,  James’s  was  the  only  one  in  which  there  was  fracture  of  any  bone,  and 
in  that  the  inner  malleolus  was  broken  obliquely. — J.  F.  S.] 

1098.  In  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  forivards,  the  projection  of  the 
head  of  that  bone  upon  the  navicular,  is  felt  on  the  instep,  the  toes  are 
depressed  and  turned  somewhat  outwards.  In  the  dislocation  inwards,  the 
projection  is  more  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  toes  turned  more  outwards  (1) ; 
and  in  dislocation  outwards,  tlie  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
upon  the  cuboid  bone,  and  the  foot  is  so  turned  inwards,  that  the  outer  edge,, 
is  directed  downwards,  and  its  inner,  upwards.  With  much  swelling  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  even  impossible  (Boyer.)  If  the  soft  parts  be 
at  Hie  same  time  torn,  tlie  head  of  the  astragalus  either  protrudes  or  may, 
with  the  finger,  be  felt  bared.  In  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  with  twisting: 
on  its  axis,  it  may  be  so  locked  in  between  the  shin-bone  and  heel-bone, 
tliat  the  limb  appears  longer.  If,  however,  this  be  not  always  the  case, 
this  sign  is  extremely  important,  in  order  to  suspect  such  dislocation,  and 
always  to  avoid,  in  such  cases,  useless  and  prejudicial  attempts  of  extension 
and  counter-extension  (Rognetta.) 

(1)  The  younger  Cline’s  case  of  simple  dislocation ; and  Green’s  case  of  compound 
dislocation  inwards  (c). 

(a)  Cooper,  abovo  cited,  p.  339#  ,, 

(t)  Hancock’s  Paper;  in  Med.  Times,  vol.  ii.  1844,  p.  71.  (0  A.  Cooper,  p.  dw. 
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1099.  Every  complete,  altliough  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragahis,  is 
' of  great  consequence,  as  its  reduction  is  often  very  difficult,  frequently 
ij  quite  impossible,  and,  in  that  case,  a great  degree  of  lameness  remains  ; or 
,i  by  the  stretching  of  tlie  integuments  a slough  is  formed,  which  only  rarely 
« remains  superficial,  without  opening  the  joint,  (Dupuytren,)  but  mostly 
^ after  its  separation  lays  bare  the  joint,  in  consequence  of  which,  severe 
8 inflammation,  extensive  suppuration,  slough,  and  dangerous  symptoms, 
I are  produced,  and  even  amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary  (Boyer.) 
I Only  when  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  not  complete, 
I can  the  function  of  the  foot  be  gradually  to  some  extent  be  restored,  if  re- 
^ duction  has  not  been  effected  (Dupuytren,  Boyer.)  In  compound  dislo- 
cation  the  danger  is  still  greater,  and  depends  on  the  kind  of  complication. 

E The  impossibility  of  reducing  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  even  by  treatment 
I accompanied  with  the  greatest  care  and  force,  as  observed  by  Boyer,  Asteey  Cooper, 

J Dupuytren,  myself,  and  others  depends  on  the  firm  locking  of  the  neck  of  the  astra- 
galus between  the  other  bones.  In  the  dislocation  inwards,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus 
^ is  so  locked  in  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  navicular  and  heel-bone,  that  it  is  com- 
f pletcly  immovable,  or  when  the  hinder  under  edge  of  the  npper-joint  surface  of  the 
t astragalus  lies  under  the  front  edge  of  the  shin-bone,  as  Dupuytren  once  observed. 
•S  In  dislocation  outwards,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  may  be  found  beneath  and  a little 
1 before  the  outer  ankle,  and  its  neck  pressed  on  the  edge  of  the  hind-joint-surface  of 
I the  heel-bone,  or  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests  upon  the  cuboid  and  outer  cuneiform 
4 bones ; the  outer  edge  of  the  upper-joint  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  placed  between 
I the  first  hinder-joint-surface  of  the  heel-bone,  and  the  shin-bone;  on  which  account  it 
I is  impossible  to  free  the  astragalus  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction, 
t [The  simple  dislocation  outwards,  from  the  cases  already  mentioned,  may  be  presumed 
f to  be  irreducible. — J.  F.  S.] 

s 1100.  The  reduction  of  dislocated  astragalus,  in  which  it  must  not  be 
I forgotten  to  diminish  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  in  powerful  sub- 
I jects,  by  blood-letting,  nausea,  and  so  on,  always  require  bending  the  leg 
I at  the  knee-joint.  Two  assistants  fix  the  thigh,  or  a folded  cloth  is  for 
I tliis  purpose  carried  round  beneath  the  knee,  and  fastened  to  a hook 
:|  behind  the  patient.  Other  two  assistants  fix  the  leg  above  the  ankle.  A 
I folded  cloth  is  to  be  applied  round  the  heel,  carried  over  the  instep,  and 
I crossed,  without  covering  the  projecting  bone,  and  its  ends  given  to 
I assistants  to  make  extension.  The  extension  must  be  made  gradually 
and  .strongly,  in  the  direction  which  the  foot  has ; the  Surgeon  places  the 
I fingers  of  both  his  hands  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  thumbs  upon 
I the  projection  of  the  astragalus,  which  he  presses  back.  This  pressure 
J may  be  practised  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  whilst  with  the  one  hand 
i he  grasps  the  leg,  and  with  the  other  the  toes,  he  places  his  knee  against 
the  projecting  astragalus,  and  thrusts  it  back  (Petrunti.)  If  the 
reduction  be  effected,  the  leg  is  to  be  placed  half-bent,  upon  a chaff  bag, 
and  retained  by  the  apparatus  used  for  fractured  splint-bone,  (/>ar.  Y03,) 
in  a position  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  dislocation.  The  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  to  be  prevented,  or  got  rid  of,  by  strict  rest,  cold 
applications,  and  so  on. 

1101.  If  the  reduction  be  not  possible,  the  attempts  to  effect  it  are  not 
to  be  carried  too  far,  because  thereby  undoubtedly,  severe  inflammation 
I and  danger  of  gangrene  will  be  produced ; but  the  astragalus  must  be 
laid  bare  by  a semilunar  incision,  of  whicli  the  convexity  is  directed 
upwards,  the  firmly  attached  parts  of  the  ligaments  divided  with  the  knife 
or  .scissors,  and  the  reduction  tlien  attempted  ; after  which  the  wound  is 
to  be  closed  witli  sticking  plaster.  If  the  replacement  'be  impossible,  it 
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is  best  to  remove  the  astragalus  entirely,  seizing  it  with  the  fingers,  or  witli 
the  forceps,  and  separating  its  connexions  witli  a bistoury  or  curved  scis- 
sors,^ in  wliich  we  must  keep  on  tlie  outside  specially  for  the  division  of 
the  interosseous  ligaments.  Tlie  wound  is  to  be  brought  together  with 
sticking  plaster,  or  liglitly  covered  with  lint,  and  the  foot  and  leg  kept 
in^  a proper  position  by  Sauteii’s  or  Eickiieimek’s  apparatus.  The 
joint-surfaces  of  the  sliin-bone  are  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  heel- 
bone.  The  cure  follows,  although  with  shortening,  yet  with  proper  use- 
fulness of  the  foot,  so  that  the  patient  can  gradually  walk  without  diffi- 
culty, as  I myself  noticed  in  one  case.  If,  after  fruitless  attempts  at 
reduction,  gangrenous  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  the  like  ensue,  the 
removal  of  the  astragalus  is  the  only  remedy,  by  which  thase  dangerous 
unexpected  symptoms  may  be  easily  got  rid  of,  as  thereby  both  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  prove  the  seemingly  necessary  ampu- 
tation may  be  avoided. 

1102.  If  the  astragalus  be  twisted  on  its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time 
dislocated  from  its  connexion  with  the  shin-bone,  the  heel-bone,  and  navi- 
cular-bone, every  attempt  at  reduction  is  actually  useless,  and  the  removal 
of  the  astragalus  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  foot. 

Although  many  observations  have  been  published  in  which  extirpation  of  the  astrw- 
gains  has  been  performed  with  the  most  perfect  success,  when  the  skin  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene,  or  the  dislocated  bone  had  been  loosened  by  suppuration,  the  early 
extirpation  of  the  bone  seems  most  proper,  because  thereby  manifestly  dangerous  symp- 
toms can  be  prevented.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remember  that  in  this  extirpation 
the  injury  of  the  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels  should  be  most  carefully  avoided,  and 
every  bleeding  vessel  tied  at  once. 

^ Upon  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  compare — 

Desault,  above  cited,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

Boyer,  above  cited,  vol.  iv.  p.  388. 

Astley  Cooper,  p.  376. 

Rognetta,  in  Archives  generales  de  Mcdecine,  1833,  Dec.,  p.  485. 

1103.  The  heel-bone  may,  as  a consequence  of  a fall  on  the  heel,  or 
other  violence,  be  dislocated  outwards  from  its  connexion  with  the  astra- 
galus and  cuboid  bone,  The  great  deformity  of  the  heel  is  the  ground 
of  this  diagnosis.  The  bone  must  be  pressed  back  into  its  place,  and 
there  retained  by  proper  apparatus. 

As  the  consequence  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  heel-bone  which  had  been  produced 
in  early  life  by  violent  dragging  off  a boot,  I have  observed  degeneration  like  elephan- 
tiasis and  enlargement  of  the  leg  which  rendered  amputation  necessary  (a). 

[The  two  cases  of  dislocation  outwards  of  this  bone,  mentioned  by  Astley  Cooper, 
were  from  my  notes.  In  the  simple  dislocation,  (Martin'  Bentley,)  the  tuberosity  of 
the  heel-bone  had  nearly  disappeared,  but  the  outside  of  the  bone  projected  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot  much  beyond  the  outer  malleolus,  immediately  beneath  which  however 
was  a remarkable  depression.  On  the  inside  there  was  a remarkable  and  unnatural 
projection,  caused  by  the  head  and  inside  of  tlie  astragalus  directly  below  the  inner 
malleolus]  the  whole  foot  was  displaced  outwards  and  the  toes  turned  out  These 
appearances  must  have  resulted  from  the  astragalus  having  been  dislocated  inwards, 
from  both  heel  and  navicular  bone,  so  that  its  under  joint-surfaces  rested  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  heel-bone.  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  having  bent  the  thigh  and 
knee  on  the  body  and  fixed  the  leg,  by  laying  hold  of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone,  and  drawing  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg. 
during  which  extension  Cline  put  his  knee  against  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  the  foot 
being  pressed  against  it,  the  heel  and  navicular  bones  readily  slipped  into  their  place 
and  the  deformity  disappeared.  In  the  compound  dislocation,  (Tiiomas  Gillsiore,)  a 

(a)  lleidclb.  klinisclic  Annalen,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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wound  extended  from  opposite  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  shin-bone,  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  instep  to  the  outer  malleolar  process,  exposing  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
ill  front,  and  its  outer  under-joint-surface  for  the  heel-bone  on  the  outside  ; the  latter  and 
the  navicular  bone,  together  with  the  M'hole  foot,  were  carried  in,  so  that  the  toes 
pointed  much  inwards  towards  the  opposite  foot,  whilst  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone 
projected  outwards.  It  was  reduced  by  extending  the  foot  and  rotating  it  outwards. 

In  Hancock’s  case  («)  which  seems  to  have  been  a simple  dislocation  of  the  heel  and 
navicular  bones  outwards,  but  which  was  not  reduced  for  a week,  the  sldn  which  had 
previously  vesicated,  sloughed,  and  as  the  slough  cleared  off,  the  internal  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament  sloughed  also,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  had  previously 
kept  its  place,  twisted  round  on  the  heel-bone,  till  a large  portion  of  its  head  protruded 
through  the  wound,  and  having  lost  its  articular  cartilage  and  become  dead,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  it  were  sawn  off,  and  then  the  wound  healed. — J.  F.  S.] 

1104.  The  navicular  and  cuboid  hoties,  though  remaining  connected 
witli  tlie  cuneiform,  may  be  dislocated  from  the  astragalus  and  heel-bone, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  great  violence,  as  the  fall  of  a heavy  weight 
upon  the  foot.  The  astragalus  and  heel-bone  remain  in  their  natural 
place,  but  tlie  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  always  twisted  inwards,  as  in  club- 
foot. Fixing  the  leg  and  heel,  and  extension  of  the  foot  outwards,  effect 
reduction. 

[A  case  is  mentioned  (6)  of  a bricklayer’s  boy,  aged  fourteen  years,  who  fell  down  a 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  apparently  struck  the  extremity  of  the  foot.  The  ligaments  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  appear  to  have  started,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones 
projected  a little  upwards  out  of  their  places.  The  foot  was  much  swelled,  was  about  half 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  had  a clubbed  appearance.  Nothing  was  done  in  this 
case.] 

1105.  Dislocation  of  the  cuboid  bone  may,  as  a consequence  of  great 
violence,  occur  upioards,  according  to  Piedagnei.,  also  imvards  and 
doiumoards.  The  irregidarity  and  prominence  at  the  situation  of  the 
dislocated  bone,  its  form,  and  the  altered  direction  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
foot,  give  cause  for  diagnosis,  and  distinguish  it  from  a dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  upon  the  navictilar  bone ; as  here  especially  the 
smoothness  and  convexity  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  three 
joint-surfaces  of  the  navicular  bone  lead  to  it.  The  leg  and  heel  should 
be  fixed,  the  extension  of  the  foot  made  in  the  outward  direction,  and 
the  bone  pressed  into  place  with  both  thumbs,  after  which  the  foot  is 
to  be  laid  on  its  side,  and  protected  with  a proper  apparatus.  If  the 
reduction  cannot  be  effected,  destructive  suppuration  and  caries  ensue, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  bones  is  necessary  (Piedagnel)  (c). 

1106.  The  great  cuneiform  bone  may  be  dislocated  by  tearing  of  the 
ligaments  which  connect  it  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  the  navicular, 
and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe ; it  is  then  projected  considerably 
inwards  and  somewhat  upwards,  by  the  action  of  the  m.  tibialis  anticus, 
and  does  not  correspond  with  the  straight  line  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe.  It  must  be  attempted  by  pressure  to  return  the  bone  to  its 
natural  place,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  by  compresses,  and  a bandage  applied 
round  the  foot  and  moistened  with  a dispersing  lotion.  'When  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  a leathern  strap  should  be  bound  around  the  foot,  till 
the  ligaments  liave  united. 

Asti.ev  Cooper  (<i)  describes  two  cases  of  this  dislocation,  in  both  of  which  the 
bones  were  not  replaced ; there  remained,  however,  only  little  detriment. 

1107.  Dislocation  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  from  their  connexion 

(n)  On  Dislocation  of  t\\c  Axtrngalus  witli  l.lie  (i)  Uncct,  vol.  i.  1839-40,  p.  133. 

lo«or  ends  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula;  in  Lancet,  (r)  1’ikuaonel;  in  Jour.  Univers.  et  Ilebdoni., 

vol.  11.  p.  3o.  1844.  vol.  ii.  No.  19. 

(d)  Above  cited,  p.  333. 
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with  the  first  row  of  the  instep-bones,  in  consequence  of  a fall  backward* 
or  forwards,  whilst  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  was  fixed,  has  been  observed 
by  DuruYTREN  (a).  The  foot  is  shortened  from  four  to  eight  lines  by 
the  pushing  of  the  bones  upon  one  another ; the  arching  of  the  top  of  thg 
foot  is  destroyed,  the  hinder  end  of  the  first  metatai'sal  bone  forms  a 
projection  of  half  an  inch  across,  behind  which  is  a deep  hollow ; tlie 
concavity  of  the  sole  is  completely  destroyed  ; the  extensor  tendons  are  to 
be  felt  distinctly,  and  the  toes  are  raised  by  their  stretching ; the  move- 
ments of  the  foot  are  impossible. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  fixing  the  leg  when  bent,  by  pulling  at  the  front 
of  the  foot  with  a slip  knot,  and  by  pressure  on  the  displaced  bones; 
The  foot  is  then  to  be  laid  on  one  side,  and  when  inflammation  has  ceasedi 
it  should  be  kept  steady  in  a proper  apparatus. 

[A  case  of  dislocation  of  the  outer  two  metatarsal  bones  from  the  cuboid  was  admittefl 
in  1835  at  St.  Thomas’s,  under  my  friend  Green’s  care.  The  patient  had  received  a 
violent  blow  by  the  falling  of  a heavy'  chest  upon  the  inside  of  the  foot.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  foot  there  was  a large  swelling  before  and  below  the  outer  ankle,  and  behind  it 
a cavity  in  which  two  fingers  could  be  easily  buried,  in  consequence  of  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  having  been  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  top  of  the  cuboid! 
At  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  the  blow  had  been  received, 
was  a swelling  as  large  as  a walnut,  dependent,  however,  only  upon  effusion  without, 
displacement  or  fracture.  The  dislocated  bones  were  reduced  by  continued  extension 
with  much  difficulty,  and  as  they  recovered  their  place  a distinct  crackling  was  heard.— ^ 
J.  F.  S.] 

1108.  Dislocation  o/"  the  Toes  rarely  occurs,  and  to  it  applies  all  that 
has  been  formerly  said  in  reference  to  dislocated  fingers.  Dislocation  of, 
the  great  toe  from  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  consequence  of  a fall  or  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  It  is  either 
incomplete  with  a painful  projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  or  complete  M'ith  tearing  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  of  the  tendons, 
of  the  skin  and  accompanied  with  projection  of  the  end  of  the  bone. 
Its  reduction  is  performed  by  fixing  the  foot  and  extending  the  toe 
with  a slip  knot.  If  there  be  also  a wound,  it  must  be  properly  closed- 
with  sticking  plaster,  and  inflammation  prevented  especially  by  perfect 
rest,  cold  applications  and  suitable  treatment.  If  reduction  cannot  be 
effected,  the  projecting  end  must  be  sawn  off,  and  the  bone  kept  in  its  proper 
place  by  a suitable  apparatus.  Only  in  splintering  of  the  bone  and  greaf^ 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  is  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  corre- 
sponding metatarsal  bone  necessary.  If  an  incomplete  dislocation  reinaitt 
unreduced,  great  difficulty  in  walking,  continued  pain  and  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  which  it  excites,  may  indicate  the  laying  bare  of  the  projecting  end 
of  the  bone  by  a longitudinal  cut,  and  its  removal,  in  which  the  tendon  is 
to  be  pushed  aside. 

Astlev  Cooper  (6)  observed  an  old  simultaneous  dislocation  of  the  four  lesser  toes 
from  their  connexion  with  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones,  by  which  the  functions 
of  the  foot  were  in  a great  degree  destroyed. 

(a)  Revue  Medicate,  Dec.  1822. — Heidelberg,  klinisclie  Annalen,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iv. 

(■(>)  Above  cited  p.  385. 
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